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PREFACE. 


A  OLAKCE  at  the  pages  which  follow,  will  show  the  reader  the  plan  of 
the  present  work:  a  few  words  may,  however,  be  added  regarding  the 
method  of  its  execution. 

There  is  an  article  on  each  of  the  sixty-six  Biblical  books;  there  is 
one  also  on  the  Apocrypha.  A  notice — or,  where  needful,  a  short  biography 
— has  been  given  of  every  man  or  woman  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  All  the 
places  referred  to  have  idso  been  introduced,  so  have  all  objects  of  natural 
seien'*e.  The  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods  receives 
extensive  treatment.  There  are  brief  histories  not  merely  of  the  Hebrew 
race  and  nation,  but  also  of  all  the  heathen  powers  with  which  the  chosen 
people  from  time  to  time  came  into  contact.  Various  other  subjects  are  taken 
up  in  the  volume.  Though  a  considerable  amount  of  theology  has  been 
introduced,  yet  the  work  was  designed  to  be  Biblical  rather  than  theological : 
to  hare  treated  both  subjects  with  equal  fulness  would  have  required, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  additional  pages. 

For  the  method  of  transliterating  Hebrew  names,  see  page  27,  col.  2 ; 
for  that  adopted  with  respect  to  Greek  words,  see  page  265,  col.  2. 

The  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation :  the  author  has  thought  out  every 
portion  of  it  more  or  less  independently,  and  has  worded  each  article  in  the 
language  which  he  has  deemed  best  adapted  to  convey  his  meaning.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  not  copied  from  any  other  book.  For  the 
purely  Scriptural  characters  he  has  required  no  extraneous  aid :  his  authori- 
ties have  been  simply  the  Bible  and  his  own  observation  of  human  life.  He 
laboured  for  upwards  of  eight  years  as  a  missionary  in  Central  IncUa  at  the 
capital  of  a  native  Rajah ;  and  the  experience  thus  acquired  has  not  merely 
rendered  him  familiar  with  Oriental  manners  and  customs,  but  has  enabled 
him  to  divine  the  motives  of  the  prominent  actors  in  important  political 
events;  especially  at  the  times  when  Jndah  was  a  vassal  State  under  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  or  Persia,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  Palestine  stood  in  the 
aame  relation  to  Borne  as  the  "paramount  power.'*  Natural  science  has 
been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  him  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  library :  he  has, 
therefore,  felt  warranted  in  expressing  opinions  on  the  subject  with  greater 
freedom  than  if  his  knowledge  of  it  had  been  derived  solely  from  books. 

Of  the  departments  which  necessitate  more  dependence  on  authorities, 
one  of  the  chief  is  geognphj,  topography  also  being  included.    In  treating 
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VI  PREFACE. 

of  places,  the  method  adopted  has  been  first  to  go  over  all  references  to  each 
of  them  in  Scripture;  while  to  identify  the  sites  the  writer  has  consulted  the 
works  of  modem  travellers,  and  especially  the  invaluable  publications,  large 
and  fi>mall,  of  the  **  Palestine  Exploration  Fund/'  with  the  constant  use  of  the 
large  twenty-six  sheet  map  of  Western  Palestine  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fund  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Nor  has 
the  "Egyptian  Exploration  Fund"  been  ignored.  With  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  several  tribes  and  nations,  various  works  have  been  consulted ; 
and  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  such  modern  discoveries  as  the 
Deluge  Tablet,  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  Siloam  inscription,  with  those  from 
Tel-el- Amama,  Lachish,  and  other  places. 

Many  delicate  queslioDS  have  had  to  be  considered  in  the  present  volume ; 
if  in  these  the  writer  has  expressed  an  opinion  at  all,  he  has  done  it  in  mild 
language,  and  with  all  respect  for  these  who  hold  other  views.  The  hope  may 
therefore  be  entertained  that  the  work  may  find  its  way  (as  the  monthly  part-s 
have  already  done)  into  all  denominations,  as  supplying,  without  offensive 
accompaniments,  information  useful  to  each.  Much  labour  has  been  expended 
on  its  production.  While  it  is  fondly  trusted  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
beneath  the  notice  of  any  Biblical  student,  it  is  specially  designed  for  Sunday 
school  teachers,  with  whom  the  writer  was  for  many  years  closely  asso- 
ciated, and  whose  work  he  highly  appreciates.  But  at  the  same  time,  with 
profound  self-abasement,  and  with  the  deepest  gratitude  that  he  has  l.ved 
to  finish  the  volume,  he  would  desire  to  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  the  Highest 
Being  in  the  Universe.  Will  Mr.  Washington  Moon  pardon  the  substitu- 
tion of  hooJe  for  8ong  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  his,  which  the 
present  writer  adopts  as  exactly  expressing  the  feelings  with  which  he 
dedicates  his  volume  to  Jehovah: — 

**  The  worlds  of  splendour  in  the  midnight  sky, 
Which,  gem-like,  shine  so  beautifully  bright, 
Are  but  Thy  breath,  AUnighty  God,  Most  High, 
Condensed  while  passing  through  primeval  night 
With  these  creative  words — *  Let  there  be  light !  * 
Do  Thou  but  speak,  and  all  that's  dark  in  me 
At  once  shall  take  its  everlasting  flight ; 
And  like  a  star  o*er  life's  tempestuous  sea 
My  book  may  haply  guide  some  wandering  one  to  Thee." 

E.H, 

Forest  Retreat^  Lovghttm^  Ettex, 
Wi  January,  1894. 
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I  [Hebw  Ahdroti;  etymology  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  "mountaineer"  (^  {Geae- 
Mtt4s),  or  "light"  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

The  elder  son  of  Amnun  and  hia  wife 
Jochebed ;  Amnun  again  bein^  the  son  of 
Kohath,  and  the  grandson  of  LiaTL  Aaron 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  by  three 
years  his  senior ;  and,  as  we  do  not  read  of 
perils  attending  his  infancy,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  bom  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  nefarious  Egyptian  eoicts 
dooming  Uie  Hebrew  male  children  to 
ileath.  He  was  younger  than  his  sister 
Miriam  (<^v.)  (Exod.  vi.  lG-20.  26 ;  vii.  7 ; 
XT.  20).  When  Moses,  dirinely  called  to 
stand  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  op- 
pressed countrymen,  complained  that  he 
was  "slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue," 
and  wished  some  other  one  appointed  to 
the  trpig  duty,  God  in  anger  repelled  the 
objection,  and  said.  "  Is  not  Aaron,  the 
liCTite,  thy  brother?  I  know  that  he  can 
speak  well. "  This  decided  the  matter,  and 
snortly  afterwards  Aaron  was  instructed  to 

g»  out  and  meet  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
e  d^d  so,  affectionately  kissing  his 
younger  brother  when  the  two  met  on  the 
Mount  of  God  (iv.  10-16,  27).  They  lost 
no  time  in  gathering  together  the  elders 
of  Israel  and  intimating  to  them  the 
approaching  deliverance  ^-31).  Before 
then,  how  lone  we  know  not,  Aaron  had 
married  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab, 
sister  of  Naashon,  who  bore  him  four 
sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar 
(vi  23;  Numb.  iii.  2,  etc.).  The  wonder- 
working^ rod  of  Moses  was  apparently,  with 
the  Divme  sanction,  transferred  to  Aaron, 
and  is  henceforth  usually  known  as  Aaron^s 
rod  (Exod.  iv.  17;  vii  9, 19).  Acts  of  smiting 
with  this  rod  brought  on  in  succession  the 
ten  Egyptian  plagues  (vii.  17, 19,  20 ;  viii 
5,  etc.).  At  the  Red  Sea  Moses  was  di- 
rected to  lift  up  the  rod  (this  time  called 
his)  and  the  waters  would  be  divided  (xiv. 
16).  Aaron  and  ^ur  supported  Moses's  arms 
while  the  Jewish  leader  prayed  during  the 
battle  with  Amalek  (xvii  12) .  Aaron,  with 
two  of  his  sons,  Xadab  and  Abihu,  was  in- 
vited to  ascend  Mount  Sinai  a  certain  di<  - 
tance  when  Moses  had  an  interview  with 
Jehevah  to  receive  the  Law  (Exod.  xxiv.  1) . 
Afterwords  he  and  his  four  sons  were 
I 


solemnly  and  with  much  ceremony  conse- 
crated to  the  priesthood  after  splendid 
vestments  had  been  made  for  them  to 
wear  as  their  official  dress  (xxviii.  1-43: 
xl  13-16;  Levit.  viii.  1-36).  Aaron  had 
not  the  iron  firmness  of  Moses  in  dealiD^; 
with  the  rebelli6u8  Israelites.  Asked  to 
mfdce  them  gods,  he  weakly  consented,  and 
moulded  for  them  the  golden  calf  (Exod. 
xxxii.  1-29).  He  joined  with  Miriam  in 
finding  fault  witn  Moses  for  having 
marriM  an  Ethiopian  woman  (Numb.  xii. 
1-16).  The  rebellion  of  Korah  was 
directed  moro  against  Aaron  than  Mo8es 
(xvi.  1-35)  fKosAH],  and  it  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  exclusive  right  of  Aaron  and  bin 
descendants  to  the  priesthood  that  his  rod 
was  made  to  bud  (xvii.  1-13).  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  taken  by  Divine  direc- 
tion up  Moimt  Hor  (q.v.)  and  stripped  of 
his  sacred  vestments,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  son  Eleazar.  This  done,  he 
immediately  died.  A'  mourning  of  the 
whole  Israelite  nation  for  his  decease  took 
place,  and  lasted  thirty  days  (22-29). 
[Pbiest.] 

Aaronites  [English]'.  The  priestly 
descendants  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xii.  27). 

A1>  [Heb.  Abh  =  "father"]. 

In  compotition  "Father,"  as  Abraham  = 
"  father  of  a  multitude  "  ;  Abner  — 
"  father  of  light."  It  is  generally  used  in 
the  construct  state  Abi,  as  Abimelech  - 
"father  of  a  king,"  Abiahag  =  "father 
of  error." 


[Heb.  Abhaddon  =  {\)  "de- 
struction "  (Job  xxxi.  12— A.V.  and 
R.VO;  (2)  "the  place  of  destruction," 
see  No.  1]. 

1.  The  place  of  destruction,  the  bottom- 
less pit,  the  abyss.  Almost  the  same  as 
Sheol  (q.v.)  (Job  xxvi.  6— R.V. ;  xxviii. 
22— R.V.  margin;  Prov.  xv.  11— R.V.) . 

2.  The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  or  of 
the  abyss  (Rev.  ix.  11— A.V.  and  R.V.}. 

Aliagtlia  [Persian  =  "  a  garden  "  ;  "  a 
gardener"  (?)  (Gesefiim),  or  from  Sanscrit 
Bagaddta—  "  given  by  fortime"  {Bohica)]. 

One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  who  min- 
istered in  presence  of  the  Persian  king 
Ahasuerus  (Esther  i.  10). 
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[Heb.  A6/uitMh,Afmtnah='' a,tre&ty,"  **a 
statute,"  ** a  decree,"  or  "stony"  {?)]. 

Presumably  the  more  important  of  the 
two  rivers  of  Damascus,  for  Naaman,  of 
that  city,  mentions  it  first  (2  Kings  v.  12). 
It  is  probably  the  Barada  river,  whidi 
rises  in  a  large  blue  p<>ol  of  unfathomable 
depth  on  the  nigh  plain  south  of  Zebed^y 
on  Anti- Lebanon,  23  miles  from  Damascus, 
rushes  in  a  south-easterly  course  down  the 
mountain,  and  then,  turning  eastward, 
runs  alomr  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  to 
be  lost  mially  in  an  inland  lake,  the 
middle  one  of  three  existing.  At  first  it 
is  sluggish^  but  on  its  passage  through 
Damascus  it  has  a  rapid  course.  Not  less 
than  nine  or  ten  branches  are  taken  from 
it,  yet  to  the  end  it  continues  both  deep 
ana  broad.  It  is  the  Chrvsorrhoas  of  the 
Classical  writers.  One  of  its  tributaries, 
Nahr  Abanias,  still  preserves  the  memory 
of  its  old  name. 

AlMurim  [Heb.  Abharim  =  **  regions  be- 
yond ' *  ( GeHemim)] . 

A  mountain  range,  of  which  apparently 
Mount  Nebo  constituted  one  peak.  It 
was  a  station  of  the  Israelites  just  before 
they  reached  the  plains  of  Moao,  opposite 
Jencho  (Numb,  xzziii.  47,  48).  It  was 
fromMount  Abarimand  the  peak  of  itcalled 
Nebo  that  Mosee  was  directed  to  look 
across  at  the  promised  land  (Numb,  zzvii. 
12;  Deut.  xzxii.  49;  xxxiv.  1).  In  the 
R.y.  Abarim  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  zxii.  20, 
with  Lebanon  and  Bashan ;  in  the  A.y .  it  is 
rendered  **  Passages  "  [Nbbo,  Pisoah]. 

Ahlm  [Aramaic,  from  Heb.  Abh  = 
•♦  father,"  or  "  Father"]. 

A  term  borrowed  from  childhood^s  lan- 
guage to  express  filial  address  to  Gk>d 
(Mark  xiv.  36 ;  Bom.  viii.  16 ;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

Abda  ^Aramaic  Abhda  =  "  servant " 
(probably  meaning  of  God)]. 

1.  The  father  of  Adoniram  (q.v.)  (1 
Kings  iv.  6). 

2.  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Shammua  (Neh. 
xi.  17). 

Abdeel  [Heb.   Abhdeel  =  «  servant  of 
God"]. 
The  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 


Abdl  [Heb.  Abhdi ;  a  contraction  of 
Heb.  Abhdiyah—**  servant  of  Jehovah  "J. 

1.  A  Levite;  the  son  of  Malluch,  and 
father  of  Kishi  (1  Chron.  vi.  44).  The 
Abdi  of  2  Chron.  xxix.  12,  who  had  a  son 
called  Kish,  seems  the  same  man.  though 
the  two  are  generally  di8tingui»hea. 

2.  A  son  of  a  certain  Elam  (Ezra 
X.  26). 

Abdtol  [Heb.  Abhdiel  =  **  servant  of 
God"]. 


A  son  of  Guni,  and  father  of  Ahi,  resi- 
dent in  Gilead  (1  Chron.  v.  15). 

Abdon  (1)  [Heb.  Ahhdon  =  *'  servile  "]. 

1.  The  son  of  Hillel,  a  native  of  Pira- 
thon,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephiaim.  He  *  *  judged" 
Israel,  or  a  portion  of  it.  eight  years,  by 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  ttom.  alx>ut  1120 
to  1112  B.O.,  and  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
nephews  or  "  sons*  sons" — R.V. — ^who  rode 
on  as  many  ass- colts.  When  he  died  he 
was  buriea  in  his  native  place  (Judg.  xii. 
13-15).  ^        ^     ^ 

2.  A  Benjamite ;  a  son  of  Shimhak  (1 
Chron.  viii.  23). 

3.  The  firstborn  son  of  Jehiel,  resident 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  viii.  30 ;  ix.  35,  36). 

[ACHBOE  (2).] 

Abdon  (2;  [Abdon  (1)]. 

A  city  or  town  in  the  territory  of  Aaher 

S'ven,  with  its  suburbs,  to  the  Xevitee  of 
e  Gershon  family  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chron. 
vi.  74).  Mashal  or  Mishal,  Hukok,  and 
Rehob  (75)  were  also  given  from  the  same 
tribe.  Abdon  has  been  identified  with 
the  ruins  of  Abdeh,  10  miles  north  of 
Acre. 

Abed  [Heb.  Ebkedh  =  ** sUve  ";  "  ser- 
vant"]. 

Abed-Nogo  [Aramaic  Abhedh-Nego  = 
'*  servant  of  N^,"  probably  the  same  as 
Nebo  (q.y.)  {(regetnua)]. 

The  idoli^us  name  given  by  the  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  at  Babyk>n  to  A«irU.h^  one 
of  the  three  faithful  Jews,  afterwards 
miraculously  saved  from  the  fiery  furnace 
(Dan.  i.  7 ;  lii.  12-30). 

Abel  (l)  [Heb.  ffebhel  = '*  hreaih,'* 
*  *  vapour  '* ;  "  tiransitoriness."  Applied  to 
Abel  apparentiy  from  the  f^ortness  of  his 
life  (cf.  James  iv.  14)1. 

The  second  son  of  Adam,  and  by  calling 
a  shepherd.  He  offered  to  God  a  lamb 
from  his  flock,  which  was  accepted.  When 
New  Testament  li^ht  is  thrown  upon  the 
incident,  it  is  considered  that  his  sacrifice 
implied  a  confession  that  he  wa«  a  sinner, 
an  admission  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
a  prayer  to  Gk>d  that  the  death  of  the 
innocent  lamb  might  be  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  offerer  (cf . 
John  i.  29).  Cain's  offering,  which  was 
of  a  different  nature,  being  rejected,  he, 
at  the  promptings  of  envy  against  his 
brother,  whose  sacrifice  had  been  accepted, 
became  his  murderer  ((Jen.  iv.  1-16).  We 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  AbePs 
animating  motive  was  faith  (Heb.  xi.  4). 

Abel  (2)  [Heb.  Abhel=  "a  grassy  place," 
**  a  pasture,"  ♦*  a  meadow"]. 

Sinely,  or  in  compo$ition,  the  name  of 
severed  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  same  as  Abrl-Bbth-M a  acth ah 
(q.v.)  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15,  18). 
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2.  In  1  Sun.  ri.  18  it  is  apparentiy  an  I 
eiToneons  reading  for  Eben  (stone^.  See  | 
the  B.T.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  places  it  { 
donbtfoHy    at    Deir  'Aban,  near  Beth- 


Abkl-Beth-Maachah,  Absl-of-Bbth- 
Maachah,  Abel-Maachah.  (Beth- 
Maarhah  is  =  **the  *  house/ "  i.e.  **the 
Tillage  of  Maachah  ").  A  fortified  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali  (1  Kings  xv.  20  ; 
2  Kings  XT.  29),  It  was  renowned  for 
wisdom  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  Durinff  Sheba'k 
rerolt  Joab  was  about  to  asaaiut  it,  but 
"a  wise  woman  "  flung  the  rebel^s  head  | 
orer  the  wall,  and  saTed  the  town  (14-22). 
It  was  one  of  the  places  captured  by  Ben-  I 
hadad  at  the  instance  of  Asa  (I  Kings  xr. 
20).  Tifflath-paeaer  n.  took  it  with  other 
Naphtafite  towns,  carrying  the  inhabi- 
tants captiTO  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xt.  29). 
It  WBB  identical  with  Abel-Maim  of 
2  Chron.  xri.  4.  Its  site  was  probably  at 
AU-el-Kainh,  a  small  Tillage  on  a  rising 
gnmnd  west  of  Banias.    [Abel  (2).] 

Abel-Chebaxoc  [Heb.  =  **  meadow  of 
nneyards "],  a  place  constituting  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  Jephthah  pursued 
tbs  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  33— R. v.). 

Abkl-Madc  [Heb.  =  **  meadow  of  the 
waters "].  [Abbl-Bsth-Maachah]  (2 
Gbron.  xtI.  4). 

Abkl-Msholah  [Heb.  =  "  meadow  of 
dunning "],  a  town  where  Elisha  was  bom 
(1  Kings  xix.  16).  It  was  fixed  by 
Jerome  lO  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  the 
Scfiuture  Bethshan  orBethshean.  Capt. 
Gander  places  it  at  the  jpresent  *  Ain  Helweh 
in  the  Jordan  Talley,  not  far  from 
Shunem. 

ABEL-SHnnx  [Heb.  =  **  meadow  of 
acadaa*'],  the  same  as  SRrrmc  (q.T.) 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  49). 

AMI  (3)  [FoTEbM=  '< mourning*']. 

Onljf  in  eompotitum  in  the  word  which 
fbUcw*. 

Abbx-Miebaix  [Heb.  "Mourning  of 
Egypt  or  the  Egyptians  "] .     [Atad.] 


{[Heb.J5*A^^=  **tin"(?), 
from  €ihh*U  =  **  to  be  white  '*].  A  boraer 
Tillage  or  town  of  lasachar  (J€«h.  xix.  20). 
Cap^dn  Conder  doubtfully  identifies  it 
with  El  Beida,  which  in  Arabic  means 
**  white,'*  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  of 
Esdradon. 

AM  [an  abbreriation  of  Abia  or  Abuah 
(q.T.)].  The  motiier  of  Hezekiah,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  certain  Zachariah  or 
Zechariah  (2  Kings  XTiii.  2— A.Y.  and 
R.V.).  She  is  caUed  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  1 
Abijah. 

AU%  Abtali  [Greek  Abia;  Heb. 
Abhiyah,  Abhiyakn  —  '*  whose  father  is 
JehoTah.'*    The  same  as  Abijah]. 

I.  Of  the  form  Abiah  :— 


(1)  A  son  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  Til.  8). 

(2)  The  second  son  of  Samuel.  Like  his 
lRX)tner  he  was  a  jud^  at  Beersheba,  and 
took  bribes  (1  Sam.  Tui.  2). 

(3)  The  wife  of  Hezrou,  a  man  of  the 
trioe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  24). 

(The  R.V.  spells  Nos.  1  and  2  Abijah, 
leaTing  the  spelling  Abiah  to  No.  3,  the 
woman  only.) 

II.  Of  the  form  Abia  :— 

(4)  The  spelling  in  Matt.  i.  7— A.V.— of 
king  Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam. 

(5)  The  spelling  in  Luke  i.  5— A.V.— of 
Abijah  of  1  Chron.  xxiT.  10^  whose  course 
was  the  eighth  of  the  24  mto  which  the 
priests  were  ultimately  arranged. 

AbUlbon  [Heb.  ^^At-a/6Aoft  =  **  father 
of  strength  **J.  The  same  as  Abiel  ([2) 
(q.T.)  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  with 
1  C^hron.  xi.  32). 

AMawiph  [Heb.  ^^AtoMtfA  =  **  father 
of  collection**:  i.e.  **a  collector**].  A 
LcTite  of  the  family  of  Korah  (Exod. 
Ti.  24).    Called  also  Ebiasaph  (q.T.). 

AliUitliar  [Heb.  Abhiothar  ^  *' father 
of  abundance"]. 

A  priest,  the  son  of  Ahimelech.  On  the 
slaughter  by  Doe^  at  the  instance  of  king 
Saul  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  Abiathar 
escaped,  and,  as  was  natural,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Darid  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20-23).  When 
DaTid  at  leng^  ascended  the  throne, 
2^ok  and  Abiathar  apparently  shared  the 
h^h  priestiiood  between  them,  thou^ 
what  seems  a  copyist*8  error  in  2  Sam.  Tui. 
17  substitutes  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Abiathar  for  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lech (2  Sam.  XX.  25 :  1  Chron  xr.  11).  He 
remamed  faithful  to  the  king  during  Abeo- 
lom*s  rebellion,  and  render^  the  fugitiTe 
monarch  great  sendee  (2  Sam.  xt.  24,  29, 
36,  36  ;  XTii.  15;  xix.  11),  but  went  with 
Adonijah  when  he  aspired  to  the  throne 
(1  Kings  i.  7,  19,  25).  For  this  he  was 
ejected  from  the  high  priesthood  by 
^lomon  (ii.  26,  27),  thus  fulfiUing  a 
prophecy  spoken  against  EU*s  house 
(1  &un.  iii  31-3.5).  The  passage  in  I  Kmgs 
iT.  4  probably  refers  to  the  time  imme- 
diately nrior  to  his  deposition.  Abiathar 
is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mark  ii.  26). 

AMI)  [Heb.  Ahhibh  =  "  an  ear  of  com." 
From  aohabh  =  *'  to  ■flourish,**  "  to  pro- 
duce flowers*']. 

The  old  name  of  the  month  which 
the  Hebrews  were  diTinely  directed  to 
make  the  first  of  the  year  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  departure  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xii.  1,  2:  xiii.  4;  xxiii.  lo; 
xxxiT.  18;  Deut.  xri.  1).  The  feasts  of 
unleaTcned  bread  and  the  paseoTer  fell 
during  the  month  (Ibid.).     The  Jewish 
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months  following  the  moon,  and  ours  being 
fixed,  the  two  cannot  be  made  exactly  to 
correspond.  Abib  most  nearly  approaches 
our  month  of  March,  though  m  some 
years  its  end  moves  some  distance  into  our 
kpril.  After  the  captivity  the  old  Hebrew 
name  Abib  gave  place  to  Nisan  (q.v.) 
(Neh.  ii.  1;  Esther  iii.  7). 

AMda,  AMdab  [Heb.  Abhidhah  = 
*' father  of  knowledge  "]. 

A  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  33). 

AUdan  [Heb.  Abhidhan  =  ''  father  of 
a  judge"]. 

The  head,  captain^  or  representative  of 
the  tribe  pf  Benjamm  in  the  wilderness. 
His  father*s  name  was  Qideoni  (Xiunb.  i. 
11;  ii.22;  vii.  60,  65;  x.  24). 

.  AUel  [Heb.  Abkiel  =  "  father  of 
strength"]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Kish  and  of  Ner,  and 
the  grandfather  of  Saul  and  of  Abner 
(I  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  51). 

(2)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  :  called 
also  AbIalbon  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

Ableser  [Heb.  Abhiezer  =  **  father  of 
help"]. 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Manasseh,  who 
fomided  a  family  to  which  the  jud^ 
Gideon  afterwanu  belonged  (Josh.  xvii. 
1,2;  Judjjesvi.  11). 

Abiezer  is  sometmies  used  for  Abiezrite, 
the  family  being  personified  as  an  indi- 
vidual (Judges  vi.  34).  Abiezer  is  called 
also  Jebzeb  (Q'V'])* 

(2)  One  of  David's  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  28 ;  xxvii.  12). 

AUeirlte  [Eng.  Ab%ez{er)ite ;  Heb. 
Abhi'haezH'],  One  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Abiezer  (1)  (Judges  vi.  11,  24 ; 
viii.  2,  32). 

AMgail  Va.e'b.  Abhiahail  =  ''  father  of 
exultation  "  ;  obi  =  **  father,"  and  gad  = 
"  exultation,"  from  gil  =  **  to  rejoice  "]. 

(1)  The  vrife  of  I^abal.  She  was  *'  a 
woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,"  and  on  the  death 
of  her  first  husband  became  one  of  David's 
wives  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3,  14-44 ;  xxvii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  ii.  2").  When  the  Amalekites 
captured  Ziklag  they  took  her  captive, 
but  she  waa  rescued  by  her  husband  aft'T 
he  had  defeated  the  enemy  fxxx.  5,  18  . 
She  bore  to  him  a  son  called  Chiloab 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

(2)  David's  second  sister.  She  married 
Ithra  or  Jether,  an  Israelite  or  Ishmaelite, 
and  had  a  son  Amasa  (2  Sam.  x\'ii.  25; 
1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17). 

AUhall  ri)  [Heb.  Abhihail,  perhaps  for 
Abhihhail  (Geseniujt)  =  **  father  of  forti- 
tude" ;  "father  of  light"  or  '*splendour" 

i^'Sinionift)], 


(1)  A  daughter  of  Eliab  and  wife  of 
Renoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  18). 

(2)  The  wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chron. 
ii.  29). 

AMhall  (2)  [Heb.  Abhihhail]  [Abi- 
HAIL  (1)J. 

(1)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Zurid  (Numb, 
iii.  35). 

(2)  A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Huri,  and  a 
descendant  of  Gilead  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 

(3)  The  father  of  queen  Esther  (Esther 
:    ii.  15  ;  ix.  29). 

I  AbUin  [Heb.  Abhihtt  =  "  to  whom  He 
I   is  father,"  '*  whose  father  is  God."  ] 

I  The  second  son  of  Aaron.  He  shared  in 
the  privileges,  in  the  sin,  and  in  the  fate  of 
Nadab  the  eldest  son,  and  like  him  died 

,  childless  (Exod.  vi.  23 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  xxviii. 
1 ;  Lev.  X.  1-7 ;  Numb.  iii.  2  ;  xxvi.  60, 61 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  3 ;  xxiv.  1).     [Nadab  (1).] 

i  AllUiud  [Heb.  Abhihudh  =  "  whose 
,  father  is  Juoah  "].  A  son  of  Bela  and 
I   grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  1,3). 

A1liJ«b  [Heb.  Abhiyahu  =  "  to  whom 
,   Jehovah  is  a  father"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Jeroboam.  While  yet  a 
chud  he  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  Jero- 
boam sent  his  queen  in  disguise  to  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  the  same  wno  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  should  obtain  the  kingdom, 
to  inauire  what  the  issue  of  the  sickness 
woula  be.  The  prophet  recognised  the 
queen,  notwithstanding  her  disguise,  de- 
nomiced  judgment  against  Jeroooam  for 
his  apostacy  from  Jehovah,  and  added 
that  the  child  would  die,  and  obtain 
honourable  burial,  because  in  him  alone  of 
all  that  household  was  found  some  good 
thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  All 
happened  as  the  seer  had  foretold  (1  Sjngs 
xiv.  1-18). 

(2)  The  name  given  in  Chronicles  to  the 
son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam,  called  in 
Kings  Abuam  (q.v.)  (2  Chron.  xii.  16; 
xiii.  1-xiv.  1). 

AbtJam  [Heb.  Abh if/am  =  "fatiier 
of  the  sea,"  i.v.  "a  person  of  maritime 
tendencies  "]. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Eehoboam  on 
the  throne  of  Judah.  His  mother's  name, 
Maachah  or  Michaiah,  the  "daughter" 
[or  granddaughter  (?)]  of  Absalom  (cf. 
1  Kings  XV.  1  :  2  Chron.  xi.  20-22  ;  xiii.  2). 
He  sinned  after  the  mamier  of  his  father, 
and  had  not  a  heart  true  to  Jehovah.  The 
kings  of  Judah  had  not  yet  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a 
battle  took  place  between  Jeroboam  and 
Abijam,  the  armies  being  so  enormous 
that,  if  there  has  been  no  copyist's  error  in 
recording  the  numbers,  there  must  have 
been  a  levy  of  all  the  fighting  popula- 
tion. The  victory  was  with  Abijam,  and 
the  slaughter   was  proportionate  to  the 
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BombtTs  engaged*  But  tlie  Idnsdo™  o' 
tike  ten  tribes,  thougki  def  e&ted,  -was  not 
ooaqoered.  Abijam  bad.  f oturteen  wives, 
tventj-tvo  KHis,  and  aucteen.  dau^hten. 
Bj  ^  Hebcew  chronology  lie  ascended 
tbe  thzone  aboxit  b.c.  d58,  reigned  three 
rean,  and  died  about  955  s.c. ,  leaving  his 
M.n  Aia  to  soooeed  him  in.  tl&e  kingaom. 
Abijam  ii  c^ed  in  Chroniclea  Abijah 
[Abuah  (2)1  0  KingiB  xiv.  31  ;  xv.  1-8; 
:i  Chroa.  xn.  16  ;  xm.  1  ;  xiir.  1). 


I  [Greek  jLhilene^  so  called  from 
Abila,  ita  capital,  and  that  again  from 
Abel,  whom  traditkni  Tepreaents  aa  haying 
been  Iraried  there') . 

A   tetiarchy  near   Anti-Liebanon.     Its 

capital,  AbOa,  is  18  or  20  milea  N.W.  from 

Danaaena.-    There  ia   a  romantic  gorge, 

wtUi  a  Tt^w^T*   road   cnt  in  the  cuff,   a 

ceneAcsT,    a    nnmbcr   of    tall   pillars,   a 

ifaeaui  below  and  ^*  Abers  tomb  "  above. 

Two  tableta  cut  in  the  rock  stote  that  the 

pbce    is   Abila.     ^Wlten    first   heard   of, 

AUene  waa  nnder  a  tetrarch  called  Lysa- 

ena  (Joeei^.  Antiq.  XIV.  xiii.  }  3).    In 

Lake  in.  I  it  ia  still  governed  bva  tetrarch, 

v-ho  is  believed  to  have  been  the  nandson 

c-f  the  one  nkentioned  by  Joeepnns  (cf. 

Jaanh.  Anttq.  XIX.  v.  }  1). 

Tneze  waa  an  Abtla  m  Persea^  east  of 
Oadaia,  bat  it  ia  not  mentioned  m  Scrip- 
ture. 


.  [Heb.  Abhimael  -  **  father  of 
(the)Mael"  (tribe)  (?)  ]. 

A  aoo  of  Joktan  ((^en.  x.  28 ;  1  C%ron. 
i.  22).  It  haa  been  supposed  that  he 
foaaded  the  tribe  caUed  ov  Theophrastus 
the  Mali  and  by  Strabo  the  Meinaoi,  i.e. 
the  Ttfmgn,  nomad  Arabs  wandering  in  the 
vidnxty  of  Mecca  {Oesenius^  etc.).  These 
shoold  probably  be  identified  with  the 
recently  discovered,  but  ancient  and  very 
important  M'"'^*"  kingdom  in  the  south 
of  Arabia  (q.v.). 


, [Heb.  AbhimeUk  =  "  father 

of  the  Jdng,'*  or  **  the  father  king"]. 

(1)A  long  €ff  Gerar,  at  whose  court 
Abraham  aSempted  to  pass  Sarah  off  as 
hii  mter  (Gen.  xx.  1  -18},  the  Idnjg  and  the 
jmtnarcb  at  a  later  period  entermg  into  a 
Srfomnt  with  each  other  (xjd.  ^$4). 

(2)  A  Jang  of  Gerar  or  of  the  Philistmes, 
at  Vikwcoort  laaac  attempted  to  pass  off 
BebekBb  as  hia  mUfter,  and  with  whom  he 
jS^fflte  his  &«!«•,  at  laat  formed  a  cove- 

"^(Sf'-^'of'^    j«^««   "»d  hero 
mrb«    «m    ^^^„i.    ^One  natuml 


C2jTbe    eon 
G&on,   by    * 


— z-r     -^ i«.,r»«mw  IB  tJiat  the  sons  by 

P^^^^F^cely  to  quyrel  witt 
one  iDotber  tend  ffa^-Wielech,  obtain- 
tj^  by  Hi»^fLvf^  mother»s  relative., 
imMBStance  JJ^"*,  -e-v-enty  sons  except 
kaiedaDlu*  f«^^*X^in  fiie  maasaiie 
ooe,  ^ho    escaped     xxv. 


fJoTHAM].  Then  he  was  elected  king  of 
Shechem.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology  he  would  begin  to  reign  about 
1209  B.C.  ^  Before  he  had  ruled  three  years 
he  and  his  subjects  were  at  variance,  and 
his  throne,  founded  in  blood,  had  begun  to 
totter.  A  plot  against  him  was  formed  by 
GaaL  ItcametotheearsofZebul,  Abime- 
lech's  second  in  command.  Goal  was  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Shechem,  the  dty 
being  afterwards  destroyed  and  sowed 
with  salt.  A  thousand  men  and  women 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  its  tower  were 
burnt  to  death.  When  Abimelech  shortly 
afterwards  was  besieging  Thebez,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  millstone  dropped 
on  his  head  from  the  dty  wall  by  a  woman. 
Regarding  it  as  dishonourable  to  be  killed 
by  a  femeue,  he  ordered  his  armour-bearer 
to  draw  his  sword  and  shiy  him,  which  he 
did  r Judges  ix.  1-57). 

(4)  (?)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Abiathar 
(1  Clunon.  xviu.  16).  In  2  Sam.  viii.  17  he 
was  called  Abimelech,  for  which  Abime- 
lech may  be  the  error  of  a  copyist. 

AMaadmb  [Heb.  Abhinadhabh  = 
"  father  of  nobiHty,"  "  noble  father  "]. 

(1)  A  man  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  gave 
the  ark  accommodation  in  his  house  for 
twenty  years,  when  it  was  sent  back  by  the 
Phihstines,  his  son  Eleazar  being  set  apart 
as  a  priest  to  act  as  its  custodian  (1  &Lm. 
vii.  1-2 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  7). 

(2}  The  second  son  of  Jesse  and  an  elder 
brotner  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8  ; 
xvii.  13). 

(3)  A  son  of  Saul,  killed  like  his  father  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  2). 

(4J  The  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor 
for  tne  region  of  Dor  (1  Kings  iv.  11). 

Ablner  [Heb.  Abhinerl  [Abneb] 
[Margin  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  60— A.V.]. 

AMooam  [Heb.  Abhinoam  —  ^^  ioiher 
of  sweetness  or  grace"]. 

The  father  of  Barak  (Judges  iv.  6,  12 ; 
V.  1, 12). 

Ablraiii  [Heb.  Abhiram  —  **  father  of 
height"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Eliab,  and  brother  of 
Dathan,  with  whom  he  joined  in  Korah's 
rebellion.    [Dathait,  Kobah.I 

(2)  The  firstborn  eon  of  Hiel,  who  re- 
built Jericho  (1  Kings  xvi.  24).  His  deatli, 
when  its  foundations  were  laid,  in  rart 
fulfilled  a  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  26). 

AUflliAg  [Heb.  AbJUahagh  =  ^'father  of 
error"]. 

A  very  beautiful  girl  from  Shunem,  em- 
ployed to  attend  upon  king  David  when  he 
was  old  and  declining  in  vitality  (1  Kings 
i.  1-4).  Adonijah  wished  to  marry  her 
after  David's  death,  and  made  application 
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for  the  needed  permission  to  Solomon,  who 
not  merely  refused  his  recjueet,  but  inter- 
preted it  to  mean  an  insidious  claim  for  the 
crown,  and  put  him  to  death  (ii.  13-25). 


[Heb.  Abhithai  =  "father  of 
a  gift"]. 

A  son  of  Zeruiah  and  a  brother  of  Joab. 
When  David  found  Saul  and  his  followers 
asleep,  Abishai  asked  permission  to  kill  the 
king ;  but  David  would  not  sanction  his 
doing  harm  to  "the  Lord's  anointed" 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5-9  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  16).  When  Abner,  fleeinff  from  the 
battle  at  Gibeon,  was  compelled  to  kill 
ABahel,  Joab  and  Abiidiai,  his  two  brothers, 
pursued  the  homicide,  but  without  effect 
(I.Sam,  ii.  18-24).  He  was  one  of  David's 
miffhty  men,  having  on  one  occasion  slain 
300  of  the  enemy  in  a  fight  (zxiii.  18,  19  ; 

1  Chron.  xi.  20).  This  he  seems  to  have 
done  unaided ;  but  he  must  have  been  at 
the  head  of  an  army  when  he  slew  of  the 
Edomites,  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  18,000 
(1  Chron.  xviii.  12). 

AMsliAloiia  [Heb.  Abhishalam],  the 
same  as  Absalom  (q.v.)  (cf.  1  Kings  zv. 

2  and  2  Chron.  xi.  21). 

Abialiiia  [Heb.  AbhUhua  =  "  father  of 
safety  *']. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Bela  (1  Chron. 
viii.  4y. 

(2)  The  son  of  Phinehas  the  priest 
(1  Chron.  vi.  4,  5,  50  ;  Ezra  vii.  5). 

AMflhiir  [Heb.  Abhishur  =  "  father  of 
a  wall "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chron.  ii.  28,  29). 

Abttal  [Heb.  ^Mt/a/ ="  father  of 
dew"]. 

One  of  David's  wives.  Her  son  was 
Shephatiah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  iii  3). 

AUtab  [Heb.  Abhitubh  =  "  father  of 
goodness  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
wifeHushim  (1  Chron.  viii.  8-11). 

AMnd  [Gr.  Abioud,  from  Heb.  Abhi- 
hudh  =r  «« Judah  (is)  his  father  "]. 

A  son  of  Zerubbabel  (Bfatt.  i.  13).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  1  Chron.  iii.  19. 


[Heb.    Abhner  =  "  father    of 
light"]. 

The  son  of  Ner,  king  Saul's  uncle. 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch  Abner 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  bV).  David's  victory  over 
Goliath  made  hmi  known  to  Abner,  and 
through  Abner  to  Saul  (xvii.  55).  On 
the  death  of  Saul  Abner  proclaimed 
the  deceased  monarch's  son  Ishbosheth 
king  at  Mahanaim  ^2  Sam.  ii.  8).  During 
an  interview  whicn  he  held  at  Gibeon 
with  Joab,  David's  commander-in-chief. 


Abner  proposed  what  he  seems  to  have 
intended  for  a  tournament  between  twelve 
young  men  pidced  from  Ishbosheth's 
supporters  and  as  many  taken  from  the 
followers  of  David,  but  mutual  animosities 
converted  the  mimic  combat  into  a  real 
battle ;  and  the  two  armies  being  drawn 
into  the  struggle,  that  which  Abner  led 
was  defeated  with  great  shiughter  (12-32). 
During  the  retreat  from  this  battle  Abner 
was  pertinaciously  followed  with  hostile 
intent  by  Asahel,  one  of  Joab's  brothers, 
and  after  repeatedly  warning  him  off,  had 
at  last  to  strike  him  dead  in  self-defence 
(18-24).  Soon  afterwards  Abner  had  a 
serious  charge  brought  against  him  by 
Ishbosheth,  which  so  irritated  him  that  he 
intimated  his  intention  of  transferring  his 
allegiance  to  David,  and  was  as  good  as  his 
wora.  First  he  sent  messengers  to  David, 
and  then  sought  an  interview  with  him, 
and  was  graaously  received.  But  Joab, 
believing  or  pretending  to  believe  that 
Abner  hiEid  come  simply  as  a  spy.  went 
after  him,  invited  him  to  a  friendly  con- 
versation, and  stabbed  him  dead.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  this  assassination  was 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  who,  how- 
ever, had  died  in  fair  fight.  An  unavo  wed 
motive  probably  was  f€«r  that  Abner  mig^ht 
one  day  displace  him  from  the  command 
of  David's  army.  The  king  was  justly 
incensed  against  the  murderer,  and  con- 
spicuously ^owed  the  people  that  he  had 
no  comphcitv  in  the  crime.  He  attended 
the  funeral,  lamented  the  unworthy  fate  of 
the  prince  and  great  man  who  had  fallen 
in  Inrael,  and  finally  left  it  in  charge  to  his 
successor  to  call  Joab  to  account  for  the 
crime  (iii.  6-39 ;  1  Kings  ii.  5).  Abner  had 
at  least  one  son,  Jaasiel  f  1  Chron.  xxvii.  21) , 
and  seems  to  have  haa  a  regard  for  the 
house  of  God,  for  he  dedicated  to  it  some 
of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  in  battle 
(xxvi.  28). 


[Lat.  abominatio  = 
"  something  of  evil  omen  " ;  hence,  "some- 
thing hateful "]. 

Anything  foreboding  evil  (Lev.  vii.  18), 
orin  itself  hateful  (Prov.  xi.  1,  20  ;  xii.  22, 
etc.),  specially  an  idol  or  the  false  divinity 
whom  it  represents  (Deut.  xxvii.  15 ; 
1  Kings  xi.  5-7  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13). 

H  Th4  Abomination  of  Desolation  (Matt, 
xxiv.  14;  Mark  xiii.  14).  Something 
idolatrous  which  was  both  hateful  in 
itself  and  ominous  of  evil.  The  Saviour 
founded  the  expression  on  two  verseft 
of  Daniel:  "And  they  shall  pollute 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take 
away  the  duly  sacrifice,  and  they  shall 
place  the  abomination  that  maketh  deso- 
late "  (Dan.  xi.  31^.  "  And  from  the  time 
that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  awav, 
and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate 
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set  ap,  tbsn  shall  be  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  days'*  (xn,  11). 
Daniel's  predi^^ion  bad  a  tnreefoid  refer- 
ence: one  immediate,  the  other  two  re- 
mote.  The  immediate  one  was  the  stoppue 
of  the  daiW^  sacrifice  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  in  June,  168  B.C.,  and  the  erection 


BOMAN  KAQLBB. 

<Hi  tbm  brazffli  altar  of  an  idolatrous  one, 
on  whidi  aacrifloes  were  offered  to  Jupiter 
Olympins.  The  first  of  the  remote  refer- 
«ncee — ^that  which  Jesus  spoke  of  as  still 
future — ^was  the  appearance  of  the  Roman 
eagles,  which  their  bearers  were  accus- 
tomed to  worship,  carried  as  standards  in 
A.D.  70  into  eyen  the  most  holy  place  of 
the  Temple,  the  sacrilese  being  followed 
br  the  oeetruction  of  the  Temple  itself. 
Tlie  other  remote  reference  was  to  the 
ploug^iing  up  of  the  Temple  site  in  ▲.d.  135, 
after  the  faulure  of  Bar  Cocheba's  rebellion, 
and  spedaUj  to  the  erection  on  the  sacred 
site  of  an  idolatrous  edifice  dedicated  to 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 


Abram  [Heb. 
^Mnwi= **&ther of  height"]  ;  Abraham 
THeb.  AbhraJkam  =  **  faUier  of  a  multi- 
tude"]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Terah.  He  was  bom 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  from  which  he 
removed  witii  his  faliier  to  Haran  in 
Meaopotemia,  and  was  with  him  when  he 
died  (Gen.  xL  27-32^.  Not  long  afterwards, 
Abram  received  a  Divine  command  to  leave 
his  oountay  and  his  kindred,  and  go  to 
sojourn  in  a  land  of  which  Jehovah  would 
unimately  make  known  to  him  the  name. 
He  unhesitatingly  obeyed,  and  **  by  faith  " 
went  forth,  **not  knowing  whither  he 
went "  (ziL  1-4 ;  Heb.  xi.  8).    Some  time 


afterwards  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
Canaan  was  the  country  intended,  and 
thither  accordingly  he  proceeded,  Lot,  his 
brother's  son,  and  other  relatives  and 
dependants  aocomjianying  him  on  his 
journey.  On  arriving,  ne  sojourned  in  the 
valley  of  **  3ichem,'^t>.  Shechem  ;  on  a 
mountain  or  hill  between  Bethel  and  Hai 
or  Ai ;  at  Mamre,  near  the  future  Hebron ; 
besides  occasional  journeys  to  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  to 
Oerar  in  the  Phihstine  country,  and  once, 
to  avoid  famine,  to  Egypt.  Soon  after 
reaching  Canaan  from  Haran,  he  received 
the  promise  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
a  numerous  progeny,  and  it  was  added 
that  '*  in  thee  shful  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed"  (Qen.  xii.  3),  a  prophecy 
considered  Mbbbianic  (q.v.).  Similar 
promises  were  again  oftener  than  once 
repeated  (zii.  7 ;  ziii.  14-17 ;  zv.  5,  18-21 ; 
xvii.  4-8,  16;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  17-18). 
The  Divine  blessing  attended  Abraham 
during  his  sojourn  in  Canaan,  or  Palestine 
rPsalm  cv.  9-15).  He  and  his  nephew  Lot 
round  their  flocks  and  herds  so  increase 
that  there  was  not  room  for  both  of  them 
together  in  the  same  district,  and  an 
amicable  separation  took  plaoe^  Abraham 
showing  magnanimity  ana  dismterested- 
ness  and  Lot  selfishness.  The  latter  re- 
moved to  Sodom,  in  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  When  Chedorlaomer  ana  the 
Eastern  kings  defeated  the  kings  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Lot  was  among  the  cap- 
tives, and  owed  his  rescue  to  the  courage 
and  militaiT  skill  of  Abraham,  who,  arming 
318  of  his  slaves,  made  anight  attack  upon 
the  victors,  and  defeated  tnem  near  wnat 
became  the  future  Dan  (Qen.  xiii.  4-18; 
ziv.  1-16).  It  wss  on  ms  return  from 
this  expedition  that  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  celebrated  Melchieedek  (q.v.). 
With  all  the  blessings  which  attended  him 
Abraham  had  one  cause  of  sorrow  :  he  had 
no  son  and  heir,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
Sarah  were  advanced  in  years.  Following 
Sarah's  counsel,  he  married  as  a  secondary 
wife  an  Egyptian  maidservant  called 
Hagar,  who  had  a  son — Ishmael,  the 
ancestor  of  many  of  the  Arabs  (Gen.  xvi. 
1-16).  When  Ishmael  was  thirteen  years 
old,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  instituted 
for  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  his 
name  was  changed  from  Abram  to 
Abraham  (»ee  etymology)  (Gen.  xvii. 
1-27).  Soon  afterwanu  he  interceded 
unsuccessfully  for  Sodom,  which  had  filled 
up  the  cup  of  its  iniquity  and  was  about 
to  be  destroyed  (jdx.  1-21).  In  due  time 
Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac,  the  child  of 
promise  (xxi.  1-8).  As  he  was  growing  up 
to  manhood,  God  applied  an  extreme  test 
to  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience.  Would 
he  at  the  Divine  command  sacrifice  liis 
well- beloved  son?    Notwithstanding  the 
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terrible  nature  of  the  demand,  the  patri- 
arch was  willing ;  when,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  will  was  taken  for 
the  deed,  and  the  painful  order  with- 
drawn (Gen.  xxii.  1-19;  Heb.  xi.  17-19). 
On  the  death  of  Sarah,  her  husband 
purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  near 
Hebron,  to  be  her  sepulchre  (Gen.  xziiL 
1-20),  this  being  the  only  piece  of  land  he 
could  call  his  own  in  the  coimtry  which  his 
posterity  were  to  inhabit.  When  the 
mourning  for  Sarah  was  over,  Abraham 
despatched  a  faithful  servant  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  arrange  about  a  partner  for  Inac 
(xxiv.  1-67).  Then  he  himself  remarried, 
taking  as  a  wife  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  died  at  the  great  age 
of  175,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Sarah 
In  the  cave  of  Machpelah(q.v.)  (xxv.  1-10). 

The  Apostle  Paul  devotes  the  whold  of 
Bom.  iv.  and  a  large  part  of  Gkd.  iii.  and 
iv.  to  an  explanation  and  commendation 
of  the  faith  manifested  by  Abraham,  the 
spiritual  ''father  of  the  faithful"  (cf. 
Gal.  iii.  7-9),  "  the  friend  of  God  "  (James 
ii.  23). 

Ateam  [Abraham]  (Gen.  xi.  26, 27, 29 ; 
xii.  J,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  14,  16;  and  xvii.  5, 
etc.). 

AlirmiAli,  XbronahrHeb.  Abhr<mah= 
*'  a  passage,"  as  of  a  seaj. 

One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  between  Jotbathah  and 
Ezion-gaber.  It  was  evidently  not  far 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Numb,  xxxiii.  34, 
35— A.V.  and  B.V.). 


I  FHeb.  Abhshalomy  Abhishalom 
—  **  father  of  peace  "]. 

The  third  son  of  David,  kinff  of  Israel. 
He  was  bom  in  Hebron,  and  nad  for  his 
mother  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  ^  Talmai, 
king  of  G«shur,  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  He 
was  of  faultless  form,  and  had  long  fine 
hair,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  vain. 
His  beauty  was  shared  by  his  sister  Tamar, 
who  BO  fascinated  her  half-brother  Amnon 
that  he  perpetrated  a  criminal  outrage  upon 
her,  for  which  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  at  the  instance 
of  Absalom,  whose  g^est  he  was  at  the  time. 
Though  Absalom  was  his  father's  favour- 
ite, his  crime  was  too  gross  to  be  over- 
looked even  by  his  indu&ent  parent.  He 
had  to  g[o  into  exile,  and  remained  three 
years  with  his  maternal  connections  in 
Geshur,  and  two  more  at  Jerusalem  before 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  Court,  or 
see  his  royal  father.  He  soon  afterwards 
deliberately  set  himself  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  away  from  the  king  his  father, 
and  when  the  plot  was  ripe,  repaired, 
under  false  pretences,  to  Hebron,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  He  ma^ 
have  thought  that  the  perfection  of  his 
bodily  frame  marked  him  out  for  rule  of  the 


highest  kind.  Probably  he  had  heard  that 
Solomon  was  to  succeed  David,  and  con- 
sidered the  arrangement  unfair  to  liimself , 
as  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
and,  unlike  Solomon,  was  by  tho  mother*s 
as  well  as  the  father's  side  of  royal  blood. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  by  the  Divine  choice,  as  recorded  in 
1  Chron.  xxii.  7-10,  that  Solomon  wns 
designated  to  the  sovereignty  is  less  cer- 
tain ;  if  he  did  know  it,  then  in  a  theo- 
cracy like  the  Jewish,  the  enormity  of  his 
rebellion  was*^  furtlier  heightened.  It  is 
noticeable,  in  connection  with  this  point, 
that  the  priests  and  Levites  sided  with 
David,  and  brought  him  much  moral  as  well 
as  material  support,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  seem  to  have  gone  against  him  ;  and 
ne  had  to  escape  with  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers from  Jerusalem  to  save  his  life.  Of 
David's  two  chief  counsellors,  the  abler 
one,  Ahithophel,  had  gone  over  to  Absa- 
lom |  the  other,  Hushai,  was  faithful  ta 
David,  and  went  after  the  fugitive  kin^. 
David  sent  him  back  to  Jerusuem  to  pre- 
tend adherence  to  Absalom,  and  thwart 
the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  When  the  time 
arrived  for  offering  advice  to  Absalom,. 
Ahithophel  astutely  recommended  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  take  12,000  men 
ttiat  very  night  and  follow  David  before- 
he  recovered  from  his  depression.  He 
would  kill  only  the  king,  and  the  people 
would  then  come  over  to  Absalom,  ^fore 
the  scheme  was  carried  out,  Hushai  was 
asked  if  he  adhered  to  it ;  and  of  course 
he  raised  objections,  and  proposed  a  rival 
scheme  of  his  own,  so  preposterous  that 
it  does  not  say  much  for  Absalom^s- 
penetration  that  he  did  not  see  it  wan 
meant  to  •ffect  his  ruin.  Hushai  coun- 
selled long  delay — ^which  would  tend  to 
make  Abs^om  weaker  and  David  stronger. 
He  flattered  Absalom's  self-conceit  hy 
proposing  that  he  should  be  commander^ 
which  was  really  meant  to  guarantee  that 
the  army  should  be  badly  led.  When  victory- 
was  achieved,  which  he  assumed  to  be  a 
certainty,  he  provided  that  there  should 
be  extensiva  and  unnecessary  bloodshed,  a 
serious  political  blunder  as  well  as  a  great 
crime.  Hushai's  absurd  scheme,  however, 
recommended  itself  to  Absalom  and  the 
people  ;  and  Ahithophel,  seeing  that  it  was 
all  over  with  the  rebellion,  went  home  and 
committed  suicide.  Hushai,  understanding 
that  the  danger  was  not  yet  over,  sent 
David  counsel  immediatelv  to  cross  the 
Jordan,  which  he  did.  Absalom  and  the 
rebel  army  were  beginning  to  revert  to  the 
policy  of  Ahithophel;  and  ultimately  a 
compromise  was  made  between  his  plan 
and  that  of  Hushai,  i.e.  hostilities  should 
be  immediate,  but  Absalom  should  be  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  battle  took 
place  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  apparently 
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aeax  Mfthuwiin,  wbeie  David  was  then 
lesdiiif.  The  rebel  host,  imdisciplmed  and 
Imdlj  led,  went  down  at  once  before 
BaTid^s  Teteranft,  handled  by  three  skilful 
GonmanderB.  When  the  rout  took  place, 
Abaaktm,  riding  furiously  on  a  mule,  ^t 
luB  head  entangled  among  the  spreadmg 
bnncbes  of  an  oak,  great  disservice  being 


) 


ABSALOM'S  TOMB. 

dose  Imn  by  the  long  hair  of  which  he  was 

ao  Tain.,    lite  animal  ran  away,  leaving 

him  haaginf  helplessly,  but  alive.    Joab, 

» of  tM  uree  commanders,  thrust  three 

through  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 

e,  and  ten  of  his  immediate  followers 

aarroiznding  him  completed  the  shiughter. 

Darid  had  given  express  directions  that 

he  sihould  not  be  injured,  and  on  hear- 

ing  of  his  death  he  gave  himself  up  to 

exoeanve  grief  Q2  Sam.  xiii.   1-xix.  8). 

Ahaalom  was  bnned  near  the  place  where 

he  died,  in  a  pit  under  a  ^^eat  cairn  of 

abnea.    He  had  reared  for  hunself  a  pillar 

at  Jeronlem  to  keep  his  name  in  remem- 

tnnoe  (zviii.  17, 18),  out  what  is  now  called 

^  AfaMJom's  tomb  "  is  of  much  later  date. 

{JwaTHATinfl    It  is  thought  that  Psalms 

xKL,  xliii.,  efc.,  were  oompoeed  by  David 

daimg  Ab«a]om*s  rebdlion. 


[  (Heb.  AHadh  —  "  a  ligature, 

idUdclacantle";  Assjrmxi  Akkad  (^ , 

A  ytry  andent    dty   in  the  plain  of 

^aaTf  one  of  four  which  constituted  *^  the 

^oj^ammg  of  **  Ximrod^s  kingdom  (Gen. 

i  10).     It  i3  the    ancient  SEPHABVAiif 

(^-r.),  and  the  Amyrian  Sippara  west  of 

tte  BophniteB.     It    gave    name    to   the 

•orthem     portion     of     Babylonia,     the 

abormnea  of  which  axe  believed  to  have 

6een  the  Accadians.      They  were  of  the 


Turanian  race,  speaking  a  language  akin 
to  that  of  the  finns  and  the  Turks,  and 
which  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Ball  has  recently 
shown  to  have  resemblances  to  the  Chinese 
{Proceed.  Bib.  Arch.  iSoc.  xii.,  pt.  1,  etc.). 
The  Accadians  were  a  literary  people ;  the}' 
invented  the  hieroglyphics  whicn  subse- 
quently developed  mto  the  cuneiform 
(wed^-shaped)  character  adopted  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Persians.  They  had  traditions  of  the 
Deluge,  and  kept  a  sabbath.  They  be- 
Heved  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  which 
they  dreaded.  Three  of  these,  Anu,  the 
sky,  Mulge,  the  earth,  and  Ea,  the 
deep,  were  believed  to  be  more  potent  than 
the  rest,  and  were  regarded  as  gods. 
When  the  Shemites  conquered  the  Acca- 
dians, they  studied  the  language  of  the 
vanqiushed  for  the  literature  it  contained, 
and  ultimately  regarded  it  as  a  sacred 
tongue.  Long  aft^  it  had  become  a  dead 
language,  it  was  studied  in  schools,  and 
retained  the  same  place  in  Babylonian 
education  that  Latin  does  in  .that  of 
England.  Through  the  Babylonians 
Accadian  knowledge  reached  Europe,  and 
has  a  certain  influence  even  on  our  own 
age  {Saycty  etc.). 

Aoobo  [Heb.  Akko  =  "  hot  sand  'J. 

A  Canaanite  dty  on  the  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, about  30  miles  south  of  Tyre.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Aaher,  which, 
however,  found  it  too  strong  to  be  cap- 
tured (Judg.  i.  31).  The  Qreeln  changed  its 
name  to  Ptolemais,  by  which  it  was  Imown 
in  Maccabee  and  New  Testament  times 
(1  Mace.  V.  22;  x.  39).  [Ptolemais.  J 
St.  Paul  touched  there,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  land  for  a  day  on  his  last 
voyage  and  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxi.  /).  When  the  Saracens  took  it  the 
old  name  of  Accho  was  restored.  This  i» 
now  corrupted  into  Acre.  It  was  taken  in 
A.D.  1191  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  and  Bichara  I.,  kmg  of  England. 
From  A.D.  1229  it  was  held  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  and  was  often  called  in  conse- 
quence St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Prior  to  1799  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  Jezzar  Pasha^ 
who  rulea  it  with  energy,  but  with  so 
much  cruelty  that  he  was  nicknamed  "  the 
Butcher."  In  that  year  it  was  attacked 
without  success  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  Jezzar*s  victory  being  Largely 
produced  by  English  sailors,  whom  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  had  landed  to  give  him  aid. 
In  1832  it  was  wrested  from  the  Turkish 
Sultan  by  one  of  his  subjects,  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  ruler  of 
Egypt.  On  November  3rd,  1840,  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleets,  the  event  of  the  day  being  virtually 
decided  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine,  which  caused  the  death  of  frocx 
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IJOO  to  2,000  Egyptian  soldiers.  The  place 
was  ^ven  back  to  the  Sultan,  under  whose 
rule  it  still  remains.  Acre  stands  on  the 
northern  part  of  a  semicircular  bay  eight 
miles  across,  the  southern  bounoaiy  of 
which  if  formed  by  Mount  Carmel.  It 
is  now  a  walled  town,  with  a  single  land- 
gate  at  the  south-east  an^le  and  a  sea- 
gate  leading  to  the  shipping  m  the  harbour. 
Its  ramparts,  injurea  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  1840,  naye  not  been  repiured; 
its  bazaars  look  deserted,  the  chief  support 


which  Judas  had  cast  down  in  the  Temple. 
It  was  dedgned  to  be  a  burial-ftlaoe  for 
strangers.  Tne  traditional  site,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century, 
is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  yalley  sloping 
down  to  Joab*s  well.  This  identification 
\b  not  improbable,  for  the  locality  is  one 
which  can  furnish  potter*s  clay,  of  which 
they  may  haye  found  it  to  their  interest 
to  be  owners.  Many  crusaders  were  sub- 
seouently  buried  there.  Its  modem  name 
is  Hakk  ed  Dumm. 


ACKLDAMA. 


of  its  5,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  being  the 
money  spent  by  the  garrison  or  obtained  by 
the  exportation  of  grain  and  cotton. 

Aoonra^d  [Eng.  ac,  a  prefix  designed 
to  strengthen  the  meaning;  and  cursed — 
*  *  completely  cursed  "  ] . 

%  Amtrsed  thing. 

Anything  on  which  a  curse  has  been 
pronounced  deyoting  it  to  utter  destruc- 
^on  (Josh.  yi.  18;  yii.  1,  11,  13,  15; 
xxii.  20). 

Aoeldama  [Gr.  Akeldama ;  from 
Aramaic  Hhaqaldetna  =■  **  field  of 
blood"). 

A  field  nominally  purchased  by  Judas, 
which  apparently  means  no  more  than 
with  Juaas*s  ill-^tten  money,  and  within 
the  limits  of  which  his  suicide  took  place 
(Acts  i.  18,  19).  From  Matt,  xxvii.  7-8 
we  learn  that  it  was  called  originally  the 
Potter's  Field,  and  was  bought  by  the  chief 
prints  with  the  thirty  pieces  of   silver 


[Gr.  Akhaial 
Originally  a  state  of  Greece  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  (now 
the  Morea^,  and  comprehending  Ck>rin^ 
and  its  istiimus.  After  Greece  nad  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  the  emperor 
Augustus  CsBsar  divided  that  country  with 
the  adjacent  regions  into  two  proyinoee, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  latter  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  continental  Greece  S.  of  Ulyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Thessaly.  Corinth  was  the 
capital,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
consul by  whom  the  province  was  ruled. 
It  is  in  the  second  or  comprehensiye  sense 
that  the  word  Achaia  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  wherever  it  occurs  (Acts  xviii . 
12,  27;  xix.  21  ;  Rom.  xv.  26;  xvi.  5  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  ix.  2  ;  xi.  10 ; 
IThess.  i.7,  8). 


[Lat.  from  Gr.  Akhaikos  -. 
•*  belonging  to  Achaia  "]. 
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A.  Chiia^iaxi.  ^wlio  came  i?rith  two 
<wffls  irom  Cormtli  to  tlxe  Apostle  Paul 
aCa.xTLlT). 


AUXM.  iq.w)  (Matt  L  9— 


-  **tRjf4blw,"      •>'  one     ^wlfco     afflicts    or 

troa\ites"\ 

itanoiCanid^amKnof  Jv&dab.  Hewas 

'thetioabUT  of  Israel**  w1k>  at  the  cap- 

toKQlJcxiGho  ^^tranaereaBedm  thetiuDg 

*WTOd"  aCbronTiiTT),  t.^.  appropriiM 

tolu  own  use  and  bid  in  his  toat  a  Babj- 

loDBb  gjitiment  and  a  wedge  of  ffold,  nut 

<A  the  spoil  of  Jericho,  whic^  oad  been 

devoted  to  utter  destruction..     [Aocussed 

TnsQ.A  His  trananesaion  led  to  the  defeat 

ci  the  uiaelitea  b^ore  Ai.  Lots  were  then 

cait   to   diaoover   the    culprit    who   had 

>iCNi|^  on  the  catastrophe,  and  Achan 

VIS  pointed  out  as  the  individnal.     He 

littde  oonfenion  of  bis  guilt,  but  this  did 

vA aTBit  his  fete.   He  was  stoned  to  death 

a  flis  TaUey  of  Achor  (Josh.  vii.  1-26 ; 

xxiL20). 

ArAar.    [Acmj^s.}     (1  C}iTt?a.  ii.  7.) 
Acbai  [Greek  Akh^\  The  areek  fonn 

iiifclinr  fHpb,  Akhbnr  ^  *'  ii  mouse  "]. 

(■)  Use  mther  of  BAal-bajwin,  king  of 
£Aia(a«Bi.  xxzTi.  38  ;  1  Cliroa.  i.  49). 

{i^  *lW  son  of  MJcimiah  and  father  of 
Snafhan.  He  wriLa  ti  tru^4jd  ufHoer  at  the 
-  :  ■  t  .  .ih  C-  ftingg  xxii.  12,  14  ;  Jer. 
zxtL  22 ;  xxsnri.  12).  Called  also  Abdon 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20). 

Aiattm  [Greek  Akkeim ;  from  Heb. 
Takk%n\  [Jachin]  ="  Jehovah  will  estab- 
lish"], 

A    man    whose    name   occurs    in    the 
r  of  our  Lord.    He  is  the  fifth  in 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  fifth 
r  back  from  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Ifarj  (Katt.  i.  14). 

AtfUHh  [Heb.  AkhUh  =  «< angry"  (?)]. 

(l^  The  son  of  Maodi  and  the  king  of 
Gat^y  to  whom  David  twice  fled  durinff 
the  time  that  he  was  persecuted  by  Sam 
[David]  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15  :  xxvii.  1-12  ; 
zxviiL  I,  2;  xzix.  1-11).  In  the  title  to 
FmIbi  xxxiv.  Achish  is  called  Abimelech. 

(2)  (?)  An  Adiish  son  of  Maachah  and 
kiB^  of  Gath  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  ii. 
39,  40.  He  might  have  been  the  old  man, 
Wt  more  probably  was  a  descendant  of 
1ms.  possibly  his  grandson. 

AAm&UhM.    [If  the  *'  Hebrew  "  Ahh- 

'"etka  ii  really  from  that  language,  then  it  is 

«  "  a  dtadel, "  **  a  fortification."   But  it  is 

flsore  probably  an   alteration  of  Median 

Htommtana,  Ha^tnatan^  the  name  on  the 

Be&ton  inscription  of  the  city.     But  one 

marrinal    reading    in    the    A.Y.  renders 

AkSmetia  =  **  in  a  coffer  "]. 

A  dty  io  the  palace  of  which  was  found 


Cyruses  decree  permitting  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  rebuilt  (Ezra  vi.  2).  It  was  the 
southern  Ecbatana  or  Agbatana,  the 
capital  of  Media.  It  was  built  iu  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orontes,  the  modem 
Eliyend  or  Erivend.  Notwithstanding  an 
intimation  to  the  contrary  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Judith,  Prof.  Bawlinson 
oelieves  that  it  was  from  first  to  hist  with- 
out walls,  and  consequently  had  uniformly 
to  be  surrendered  when  a  Median  army 
was  de(feated  in  the  field.  It  had  a  notable 
palace.  It  k  now  called  Hamadan.  The 
northern  Ecbatana,  now  Tukt-i-8uleiman, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scriptuie.  (Pkof. 
Rawlinson*s  Five  Ancient  M&ntrckits, 
m.  16-28). 


[Heb.  Akhor  =  <«  afllicting  with 
sorrow  "]. 

The  valley  where  the  unhappy  Achan 
was  stoned  to  death.  It  is  considered  by 
Cantain  Gonder  to  have  been  the  Wady 
Kelt,  which  runs  from  the  sjiring  Kelt  to 
the  south  of  Erlha  (Jericho),  past  Julj&lieh 
(Gilgal)  to  Jordan.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  banks  are  full  of 
boulders  and  pebUes  of  all  sizes,  while  the 
adjacent  country  is  very  bare  of  them. 
The  spot  wastheref ore  one  well  adapted  for 
execution  by  stoning  (Josh.  vii.  24-26  : 
XV.  7;  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  li.  15).  [Chbbith.] 


Aohaa  [Heb.  Akhsah^^'si 
leg-band,"  "an  anklet"]. 

A  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her 
in  marriage  to  anyone  who  should  capture 
Kirjath-sepher.  Othniel,  his  nephew,  took 
the  town,  and  was  rewarded  witn  the  hand 
of  the  maiden.  At  her  request  her  father 
gave  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs 
y  osh.  XV.  16-19 ;  Judg.  i.  12-15 ;  1  Chron. 
ii.  49). 


(Heb.  Akhshaph  =  "  incli- 
nation," **  fascmation  "]. 

A  border  town  of  Asher,  originally 
Canaanite,  with  a  king,  oonquerod  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  xl  1 ;  xii.  20 ;  xix.  25).  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  Egyptian  records. 
Dr.  Bobinson  placed  it  at  some  ruins 
called  Kesaf  (which  he  thinks  may  be 
Achsaph  altered),  near  Banias.  Captain 
Conder  does  not  accept  this  view,  but 
doubtfully  identifies  Achshap^  with 
Yastf ,  six  mQes  north-east  of  Acre. 

AohJdh  [Heb.  Akhzibh  =  <<  menda- 
cious," "false,"  "deceitful"]. 

(1)  A  "city"  within  the  territory  of 
Judah  ^osh.  xv.  44 ;  Micah  i.  14).  Pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  Chezib  (q.v.). 
Captain  Conder  jpla(»8  it  near  Beit  Nettif, 
at  the  spring  'Am  Kezbeh,  which  is  appa- 
rently a  corruption  of  the  old  name. 

(2)  A  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Asher 
(Josh.  rix.  29),  but  from  which  the  people 
of  that  tribe  were  unable  to  drive  out  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles       (  12  ) 


Caiuianite  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31).  It 
has  been  identified  as  Ezzlb,  eight  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Acre. 

Aots  of  the  Apostlas.  The  fifth  and 
last  historic  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  writer  addressed  it  to  a  certain 
"  Theophilus,"  and  made  reference  to  a 
**  former  treatise  **  sent  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. This  was  clearly  the  thii-d  gospel, 
to  which  the  name  of  Luke  is  prefixed 
(Luke  i.  1-4 ;  Acts  i.  1).  The  book  of 
Acts  may  therefore  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  St.  Lake*8  ^spel.  It  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  divisions.  The  first 
comprehends  chapters  i.-xii.,  in  which 
St.  Peter  is  the  Christian  hero,  and  the 
work  described  is  chiefiy  among  the  Jews, 
to  whom  that  apostle  was  specially  sent. 
The  second  division  comprises  chapters 
xiii.-xxviii.  Here  the  Christian  hero  is 
St.  Paul,  and  the  operations  described  are 
chiefiy  among  the  Gentiles,  for  whom  Paul 
was  set  apart.  In  the  earlier  division  the 
Greek  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Hebrew 
complexion  than  it  has  in  the  later  portion. 
The  first  division  opens  with  a  record  of 
Jesus*  last  conversations  with  His  disci- 
ples before  His  ascension,  and  then  goes  on 
to  narrate  that  ascension  itself ;  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  as  an  apostle  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  unworthy  Judas 
(chap,  i.) ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  with  its  re^ts 
(ii.) ;  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the 
apostles,  specially  of  Peter  and  John  (iii.- 
iv.  34) ;  the  temporary  communism  of  the 
early  Churchy  ending  apparently  when  it 
led  to  the  cajntally-punished  sin  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (iv.  34 -v.  IH;  miraculous 
cures  by  the  apostles,  wno  were  im- 
prisoned and  agam  released  (12-42) ;  the 
appointment  of  church  officers  to  look 
after  the  poor  (vi.  1-6);  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  (vi.  7-vm.  4) ;  the  cases  of 
Simon  Magus  and  the  Ethiopian  eunudi 
(•5-40) ;  the  conversion  of  Saul,  afterwards 
St.  Paul  (ix.  1-31);  the  cure  of  .S^eas, 
and  the  raising  of  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (32-43) ;  the  Divine  direction  given  to 
Peter  to  overstep  Jewish  caste  prejudices, 
and  welcome  the  Gentiles  to  the  church 
(x.,  xi.)  ;  the  mart3n:xlom  of  James,  the 
brother  of  John  ;  and  the  wretched  death, 
A.D.  44,  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  by  whose 
authoritythe  persecution  had  taken  place 
(xii.).  The  chief  events  narrated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  are:  PauPs  first 
missionary  joumev  (xiii. ,  xiv.) ;  the  meeting 
of  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem  (xv.  1-35) ; 
PauPs  second  missionary  journey  Txv.  36- 
xviii.  22) ;  his  third  missionary  journey 
(xviii.  23-xxi.  17)  ;  the  riot  which  led  to 
his  arrest  (18-40);  his  defence  (xxii.  1- 
xxiii.  11);  his  imprisonment  at  C^sarea 
(xxiii.    12-xxiv.    27) ;  another   trial  and 


defence,  the  most  important  feature  of 
which  was  an  appeal  of  the  apostle  to 
'*  Ceesar,^*  the  then  reigning  '  Bornan 
emperor,  who  unhappilv  was  the  in&mous 
Nero  (xxv.,  xxvi.) ;  Paulas  voyage  and 
shinwreck  (xxviL) ;  his  arrival  at  Bomtf, 
ana  his  partial  restraint  there  for  the 
next  two  years  (xxviii.).  Then  the  narra- 
tive abruptly  stops,  naturally  suggesting 
that  the  Acts  went  out  of  ms  poesessiou 
at  that  date,  sav  about  a.d.  63.  As  already 
shown,  the  writer  of  the  **  Acts  "  was  the 
author  also  of  the  third  gospel ;  in  other 
words,  St.  Luke.  That  gospel  suggests 
that  he  was  a  physician  and  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary [Luxe  (tI)].  On  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  chap,  xvi.,  when  speaking  of 
Paul  and  others,  he  uses  the  pronouns 
"  he,"  **  him,"  "  they,"  and  "  them  "  (xiii. 
51,  52;  xvi.  1,  2}  ;  but  at  chap.  xvi.  10 
**we"  and  "us"  suddenly  appear,  and 
they  recur  frequently  during  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  book  (xvi.  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16;  XX.  6,  13,  14,  15;  xxi.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  17;  xx\-ii. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  15,  16,  18, 19,  20, 27, 37 ; 
xxviii.  2,  7,  10,  11, 12, 13,14, 15,  16).  This 
shows  that  for  a  considerable  period 
St.  Luke  was  St.  Paul's  companion  and 
eye-witness  of  many  scenes  which  he 
describes.  His  narrative  comprehends  n 
period  of  about  thirty-three  ^Bars.  Though 
not  much  Quoted  by  the  Christian  Father?, 
the  book  of  Acts  was  received  by  the  early 
Church  without  hesitation  as  an  inspired 
work.  Paley  added  to  the  evidence  of  it» 
canonidty  bv  publishing  in  1790  his  clas- 
sical worx,  Jiortt  Fattltuaj  in  which  he 
Joints  out  many  **  midesigned  coind- 
ences  "  between  the  book  of  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  Rev.  John  James 
Blunt  in  1847  published  a  work,  begun  in 
connection  witn  an  edition  of  Psdey,  which 
extended  the  scope  of  the  original  writer's 
argument.  The  nistoric  value  of  the  book 
of  Acts  is  incalculable,  affording,  as  it  does, 
the  only  authentic  account  of  the  planting 
and  training  of  the  apostolic  churcnes.  It 
has  done  much  also  to  generate  and  sustain 
the  missionary  spirit,  now  beneficently 
telling  on  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world. 


[Heb.  and  Aramaic  Adhadhah 
=  **  a  holiday,"  **  a  festival "]. 

A  town  on  the  extreme  south  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

It  has  been  identified  as  probably 
'Ad'adah,  a  ruin  in  the  desert  east  of 
Beersheba. 


[Heb.  Adhah  —  "  adornment," 
"beauty'*]. 

(n  One  of  Lamech's  wives,  and  the 
mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19-21, 
23). 

(2)  One    of  Esau's  wive?,  called  also 
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IkdaiaH 


(13) 


Adder 


lath,    the    daughter-     of     Elon,   a 
Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi. 'M ;  xjutvi.  '2,  4). 


[Heb.  Adhat/ah ,  ^dha^ahn 
=  **whom  Jehovah bas  adorned."  Nos.  1 
to  7  are  of  the  first  lonn  ;    Ko.  8  of  the 

\\)  A  man    of  Bowatli    tlie   father  of 
Jedidah,  Josiah's  mother  C^  Kings  xxii.  I). 
CI)  ALcvite,  a  «on  of  Ethan  of  the  Ger- 
iJQQ  family  (I  Chron.  vi.  41,  42). 

C5)  A  piiest,    the   son   of   Jeroham  (1 
Omm.  ix,  12  ;  Neh.  xi.  12). 

U)  A  Benjamite,   a  aon   of  Shimhi  (1 
Chron.  viii.  21). 

(5)  A  «on  of  Bani.    He  was  induced  by 
Eiiatopat  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 

i.61  The  aon  of  another  Bani.    He  was 
onibiiY  persuaded  ^zra  z.  39). 
CT)  a' son  of  Jotanb  (Neh.  ad.  ^. 
^  The  father  of  Maaseiah  (2  Chron. 

XXBL  1). 


[Aramaic  AdhalayOy  from  Per- 

Ma  = -upright"  CO]. 
One  of  Haman'g  ten  sons  (Esther  ix.  8). 


\(y)rS,e\i.Adham;  tromAdham=t 
•^  to  be  red.'^  Assyrian  Adama^  originally 
=  the  Accadian  Adamattty  i.e,  red  skins, 
the  aborigines  of  Northern  Babylonia; 
then,  at  alater  period,  their  fair-coloured 
Semitic  conquerors  {Sauce)]. 

The  first  maiK  or  ii  tnere  were  prior 
zacea,  then  the  first  whose  creation  is  re- 
carded  in  Scripture.  The  etymology**  red** 
implies  either  tiiat  primitive  man  was  red 
or  rosy,  or  that  the  "  dust  *'  from  which  he 
was  made  was  of  a  reddish  hue.      The 
Egyptians  also  believed  that  the  original 
man  who  gave  birth  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
Xile  Taller  was  formed  of  clay.    Adam 
was  made  m  the  ima^  of  Qod  (uen.  i.  2^, 
27).    St.  Paul  describes  the  similarity  as 
ccmsi^ing    "in    knowledge/'    or,    more 
ooBs^etely,  "  in  knowledge,**  "  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness**  (cf.   Epbes.  iv. 
±>-25 :  Col.  iii.  9,  10).  Adam  with  his  de- 
seendants  was  invested  with  dominion  over 
the  inferior  animals  (Gen.  L  26-28).  Either 
on  the  sixth  day  (27)  or  subsequently,  "  an 
help  meet  for  him  '*  wasprovided  by  the 
fofmation  of  Eve  (ii.  20-23)  [Eve].  Every 
pbnt  of  which  they  oould  make  use  was 
S^rea  to  them  for  food  (i.  29,  30).    They 
»erB  exhorted  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
aad  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it  (28) , 
«dt  constituting  part    of   the    creation, 
'hued  ID  the  approval  when  God  nro- 
acnme-d  the  verdict  that  evCTVthing  which 
He  had  made  was  very  good  Pl) .    Adam 
WW  placed  on  his  creation  with  Eve  m  the 
gu£aof  Eden  to  dres*  it  and  keep  it  in 
55^.   fEDKC.]    On  his  fall  [T^]  a  curse 

p^from  the  garden  (tu.  1-24).    After- 


wards ho  had  children — first,  Cain  ;  then, 
Abel ;  then,  when  he  was  130  years  old, 
Seth.  He  lived  800  years  more,  at  last 
dying  at  the  age  of  930,  or,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  chronologv,  about  3074  b.c. 
St.  Fcul  draws  a  double  parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  calling  our  Lord  the 
last  Adam  (Hom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  45). 

/.dam  (2)  [Heb.  Adham  =  "red'*;  here 
=  "  red  earth  '*]. 

A  city  beside  Zarethan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
Captain  Conder  conaid^s  that  the  name 
still  lingers  at  D&mieh  ford,  east  of  She- 
chem.    [Admah.] 


jHeb.  Adhamah,  Adam  (2)]. 
A  fenced  city  of  Naphtali  TJoah.  xix.  36) . 
The  Palestine   explorers   putoe  it  at  ed 
D&mieh,  five  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 


[Heb.  Adkami  =  "  human  *']. 
A  frontier  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33^ .    Captain  Conder  identifies  it  with  the 
rumed  village  of  Admah  on  the  tableland 
south-west  m>m  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 


(1)  [AddAT  (2)]  (Josh.  XV.  3— 

A.  v.). 

Adar  (2)  [Heb.  Adhar,  from  Assyrian 
-4<i!rfar«="dark,**  i.e.  **the  dark  month"]. 

The  name  given  after  the  captivity  to 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  Jewish  year 
(Ezra  vi.  15  ;  Esther  iii.  7j  13 ;  ix.  15).  It 
is  generally  believed  that  it  extended  from 
the  new  moon  in  February  to  that  in 
March,  and  is  called  approximately 
February. 

▲dbeel  [Heb.  Adhbeel  =  "  a  miracle  of 


God's  **  (m. 

>nof  Ishmael 


(Gen.  XXV.  13;  1  Chron. 


Asonc 

i.  29). 

Addaw,  Addon  [Heb.  =  **  inferior  " 
{Gesenim)]. 

A  place  from  which  some  people  who 
coula  not  prove  their  Israelitish  descent 
went  to  Palestine  after  the  cap»tivity  (Ezra 
ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61).    The  site  is  unknown. 


(1)  [Heb.  =  "largeness"  (?)]. 
The  same  as  Abd  (q.v.)  (cf.  Gen.  xlvi. 
21 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  3). 


_  (2), Adar[Heb.^rfflrff>-=  "large- 
ness," '•  amplitude  *  j. 

The  same  as  Hazar-addab  (q.v.)  (Josh. 
XV.  3— A.V.  and  K.V.). 


[English  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Xeedre  —  "  an  iwder,"  "  a  snake  "]. 

In  both  the  A.  V.  and  K.V.  the  rendering 
of  four  Hebrew  words,  referring  probably 
to  four  distinct  species  of  venomous  snake. 

(1)  ShephiphaHf  from  Aramaic  Shephaph 
=  "  to  creep,"  rendered  on  the  margin  of 
the  K.V.,  the  Hometl  Snake.  Pi-obably 
the    Vipera    Cerastesy  the    Homed    Sand 
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Addi 


(  14) 


Adoii:|jah 


Snake  of  Egypt,  figured  on  the  monuments 
of  that -country.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  has  a  bom  above  each  eye.    It  bides 


HEAD  or  CERASTES. 

in  the  sand,  and  may  well  be  the  serpent 
which  bites  the  horses'  heels  so  that  the 
rider  fadls  backward  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

(2)  Pethen^  a  species  of  serpent  mcapa- 
ble  of  being  affected  by  the  voice  of  the 
snake-charmer,  and  therefore  called  the 
deaf  adder  (Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5^.  It  is 
evidently  very  venomous  (xd.  13).  It  is 
the  asp  of  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Job  xx.  14, 16 ; 
and  Isaiah  xi.  8.  Probably  the  Naia  haje 
of  Egypt.    [Asp.] 

(3)  Akhshuhh  (Fsahn  cxl.  3).  In  the 
Septua^t  and  in  the  quotation  in  Bom. 
ilL  13,  it  is  translated  Aapia  =  *<  an  asp." 
Bochart  considers  it  the  Common  Adder 
CPelias  berus)j  and  Ck>lonel  Hamilton  Smith 
the  Puff  Addfflr  of  the  Cape  Colonists,  Vi^a 
arietans,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty 
as  to  the  identification. 

(A)  Tnph^mi  (Prov.  xxiii.  32),  translated 
in  laa.  xi.  8 ;  xiv.  29 ;  lix.  5,  Cockatbiob 
(q.v.).    (See  also  BASiLisr.) 

Addl  [Gr.  from  a  Hebrew  name  not 
occurring  in  the  Old  Testament]. 

The  son  of  Cosam  and  the  father  of 
Melchi,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

[Addan]  (Neh.  vii,  61). 

[Edkb]  (1  Chron.  viii.  15— A. V.). 

Adtol  [Heb.  Adhirl  =  **  decoration  "  or 
**  ornament  of  God  "]. 

(1)  A  Simeonite  (1  Chron.  iv.  36). 

(2)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Jahzerah  (1  Chron. 
ix.  12). 

(3)  The  father  of  the  Azmaveth  who 
was  over  David*s  treasures  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25). 

Adln  [Heb.  Adhin  =  *'  soft,"  **  deli- 
cate"! 

A  Jewish  chief  who  returned  from 
Babylon  and  was  one  of  those  who  sealed 
a  covenant  to  worship  Jehovah  (Ezra  ii. 
15;  viii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  20;  x.  16). 


Adlno  [Heb.  ^rfAtw  =  ♦* soft,"  "deli- 
cate "(?)]. 

Aocoromg  to  both  the  A.V.  and  R.Y., 
another  name  for  an  **  Eznite,"  called  also 
a  Tachmonite.  But  Gesenius  behaves 
that  neither  Adino  nor  Eznite  is  really  a 
proper  name  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8).  [Jobheb- 
Basshebbth.] 

Aditlialm  [Heb.  Adhithaim  =  ''  doubly 
adorned  "]. 

A  town  in  a  valley  within  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Hadii)  (q.v.). 

Adlai  [Heb.  Adhlai,  for  Adhakyah  = 
"  justice  of  Jehovah  "]. 

The  father  of  Shaphat,  David's  herdsman 
(1  Chroc.  xxvii.  29). 

Admah  [Heb.  Adhmah  =  ''  red 
earth"]. 

One  of  the  dtiee  of  "the  plain."  [Plain  .J 
(Gen.  X.  19;  xiv.  28 ;  Deut.xxix.23 ;  Hosea 
xi.  8.)  Captain  Conder  thinks  it  may  have 
been  the  same  as  the  town  of  Adam  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  iii.  16  [Adam  (2)]. 


[Heb.    Adhina  =  "  smooth," 
*'  polished,'^  *♦  elegant "]. 

A  Beubenite,  one  of  David^s  military 
offioen  (1  Chron.  xi.  42). 


[Heb.  Adhmatha^  from  Per- 
sian, of  doubtful  meaning]. 

One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media  under  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  (Esther 
i.  14). 

AdiiA  [Heb.  or  Aramaic  Adhna » 
**  pleasure^']. 

A  son  of  Fahath-moab.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  divorce  Ws  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  30). 


h[Heb.  Adhnah  =  "pleasure"]. 

(1)  A  Manassite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  20). 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  of  high  military 
rank  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  14). 


L[Heb.  Adhoni'Bhezeq- 

"lordofBezek"]. 

A  king  of  Bezek,  conquered  by  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  in- 
flicted on  him  a  cruel  mutilation.  This  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  Divine  requital 
for  simflar  cruelties  perpetrated  by  hun  on 
seventy  kings  (Judg.  i.  4-7). 

A^^^mii  [Heb.  AdJMHiyah  =  "  My 
Lord  (is)  Jehovah"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  one  of 
his  wives.  He  was  the  fourth  son  bom  to 
the  king  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  2,  4).  He 
was  a  very  goodly,  probaUy  meaning  a 
very  handsome,  young  man,  and  apparently 
his  father*s  next  favourite  after  Absalom. 
Blinded  by  this  foolish  fondnesB,  David 
has  never  once  **  displeased  him  at  anj 
time  in  saying.  Why  hast  thou  done  so?  * 
But  the  spoued  child  is  the  ungrateful 
child,  and  when  David  was  on  his  death- 
bed, Adonijah  aspired,  without  waiting 
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Adowitoun 


(15) 


AOxiM, 


for  Ids  dflminB,  to  reign  in  his  room.  He 
won  to  his  cause  Joab,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  tarinff  with  him  the  army,  and 
Abiathar,  ue  niiest,  who,  he  expected, 
wonld  hrmff  wito  him  the  priests  and  the 
Lerites.  But  Zadok  the  priest,  Benaiah, 
commander  of  the  royal  lx>dyguard,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet  he  was  unable  to 
seduce  from  weir  allegiance.  He  therefore 
left  them  out  in  issumg  invitations  to  his 
partisans  to  a  great  open-air  feast  at  the 
stone  of  Zoheleiui  by  the  fountain  of  Bogel, 
with  which  he  desired  to  inaugurate  his 
reign.  But  Solomon  had  been  divinely 
cbMen  to  be  tiie  successor  of  David ;  and 
Bathsheba,  Solomon's  mother,  supported 


order,  Solomon  was  proclaimed ;  the  open- 
air  feast  came  to  an  abrupt  terminalion. 
the  guests  having  taken  to  flight,  ana 
Adonijah  himself  laid  hold  on  the  noms  of 
an  altar  in  dreadful  fear  for  his  life  ( 1  Kinffs 
L  o-oO).  Solomon  pardoned  him  for  the 
time,  Imt  finding  him  acting  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  the  suspicion  that  he  was  again 
aiming  at  the  kingdom,  put  him  to  d^kth 
(51-55^;  ii.  13-25). 

(2)  One  of  the  Levites  whom  Jehosha- 
fdiat  sent  to  mstruct  the  people  of  Judah 
(2  Cfaion.  xriL  8). 

(3)  The  head  of  a  house  some  represen- 
tatives of  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babykm.   He  was  called  also  Adoni- 

lEj^  (q-^O  (cf •  ^*n  ^  13 ;  ^^'  y^-  is ; 

X.  16). 

AdofldkAin  [Heb.  Adhoniqam  =  *^Lord 
of  enemies**].  [Adonuah  (3).  J  (Ezra  iL  13.) 


I  [Heb.  Adhoniram  =  *'  Lord 
of  height"]. 

An  officer  who  was  <*  over  the  tribute  ** 
during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 
He  was  the  son  of  Abda,  and  was  called 
also  Adoram  and  Hadoram.  When  the 
ten  tribes  revolted  Behoboam  sent  him  to 
treat  with  the  rebels,  who,  however, 
instead  of  listening  to  him,  stoned  him  to 
dcttfli  r2  Sam.  zx.  24  ;  1  Kings  iv.  6;  xii. 
18 ;  2  Chron.  x.  18). 


,      [Heb. 

Adkimi'  nedheq  =  *'  lord  of  iustioe  '*]• 

A  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  becoming 
alarmed  on  learning  that  the  Oibeonites 
had  made  peace  with  Joshua,  and  that  the 
Jewish  lesiider  had  captured  Ai,  formed  a 
ooofederacy  with  four  other  Amorite  kinss 
to  punish  Gibeon.  He  and  his  confederate 
monarchs  were  defeated,  taken,  and  slain 
(Joah.  x.  1-27). 


\lAt.  Adoptio]. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  * 
tioo  "  is  used  to  designate — 


adop- 


(1)  The  choice  by  Jehovah  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  be  His  special  people  (Rom.  ix.  4). 

(2)  The  choice  of  all  true  Christians  to 
be  in  a  special  sense  the  sons  of  Gk)d  (Gal. 
iv.  5 ;  Ephes.  i.  4).  The  **  spirit  of  syidop- 
tion  "  is  that  which  enables  us  to  feel  to 
God  as  children  to  a  loving  father.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the '  *  spirit  of  bondage,* ' 
which  compels  one  to  feel  to  Him  as  a  uave 
to  a  master  (Rom.  viii.  14-21). 

(3)  The  "redemption  of  the  body;*' 
apparently  its  deliverance  from  sin,  pain, 
ana  death  (Rom.  viii.  23). 

The  idea  of  adoption  appears  frequently 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
where  the  technical  word  to  designate  it 
does  not  occur. 


[Heb.     Adhoraim  =  **  two 
tumuli "  or  **  mounds"]. 

A  dU  of  Judah  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).  It  may  be  the 
Adora  of  1  Mace.  xiii.  20,  and  the  Dora  of 
Joeephu&(^Mrt<7.  XIII.  ix.  §  1).  Professor 
Robuison  m  1838  identified  it  with  a  large 
village  Dura  in  the  Hebron  district,  on  the 
gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  with  olive 
groves  and  cornfields  around. 


[ADOlOlUlf]. 

An  abbreviation   of   Adoio&ajc  (q.v.) 
(2  Sam.  XX.  24).    See  also  Haooiux. 


FHeb.  AdhrammeUk  = 

magnificence  of  (the)  \dng^*  (Gesenius) ; 

more  probably  **  fire  king"  (or  Kino  Adab, 

see  the  article)]. 

(1)  An  idol  of  Sepharvaim  to  which  the 
colonists  brought  from  that  dtv  to  Samaria 
burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31).  Sayoe  {Assyria^  p.  66)  be- 
lieves that  the  idol  was  King  Adar,  the 
son  of  Beltis,  one  of  the  deities  formed  by 
worshipping  the  sun  god  under  some  par- 
ticular attnbute. 

(2)  A  son  of  Sennacherib.  With  another 
brother  he  murdered  his  father,  and  after- 
wards escaped  to  Armenia  (2  Kings  xix. 
37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

Adnunyttiiim  [Latin  from  Greek 
Adrainutteion  or  Adramuteiottt  see  the 
article]. 

A  maritime  dtv  in  .£olia  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks. 
Paul's  ship,  though  sailing  from  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  was  one  connected  with  Adra- 
myttium,  where  probably  it  was  built 
(Acts  xxvii.  2). 

AdrU  [Greek  Adtias  =  *'  the  Adriatic 
(sea)"]. 

A  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  which 
Paul  8  ship  was  greatly  tossed  about  (Acts 
xxvii.  27).  Though  now  the  Adriatic  Sea 
is  generally  held  to  be  simply  another 
name  for  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  yet  anciently 
it  included  also  the  whole  Ionian  Sea  lyin( 
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between  Sicfly  and  Greece,  and  it  was  in 
the  open  sea,  rather  than  in  the  gulf,  that 
Paul  8  ship  was  tossed. 

Adriel  [Heb.  Adhriel  =  •'  a  flock  of 
God»8'»]. 

A  Menolathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Merab,  though  he 
had  previously  promised  her  on  one  condi- 
tion to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19). 

Adnllam  PHeb.  ^(fAt/Z/am  =*' justice 
of  the  people  "T. 

Origmally  a  Canaanite  town,  existing  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Judah,  Jacobus  son 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,12, 20).  It  had  a  long  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  by  whom  it  was  conquered 
(Josh.  zii.  15).  It  was  situated  in  a  valley 
of  Judah  rxv.  35).  It  was  fortified  by 
Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7)»  and  continued 
to  flourisl^  in  the  time  of  MictUi  the 
prophet  (Micah  i.  15).  In  its  vicinity  was 
the  celebrated  cave  which  David  at  one 
period  of  his  wanderings  mad^  his  head- 
ouarters,  being  joined  by  his  father  and 
the  rest  of  his  household,  with  many  other 
Adherents  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13).  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  found  the 
name  still  lingering  at  Aid-el-Mia,  not 
where  the  uncritical  Crusaders  located  it, 
in  the  romantic  gorge  east  of  Bethlehem, 
but  a  number  of  miles  west,  slightly 
south  of  that  town,  in  the  lowlands  con- 
necting the  Bethlehem  table-land  with  the 
Philistme  plain.  Capt.  Conder  described 
the  place  as  near  the  junction  between  a 
ravine  and  the  great  valley  of  Elah  (q.v.), 
about  eight  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
fight  took  place  between  David  and 
Goliath.  There  is  on  a  hill  a  fortress  which 
Capt.  Conder  thinks  may  mark  the  site  of 
the  dty  Adullam,  while  numerous  caverns 
exist  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  one  of  which 
would  be  David^s  place  of  refuge  (Conder's 
TetU  Life  in  Palestine,  II.  156-160). 

▲dnlteiy  [Lat.  AduUerium]. 

I.  LiUrally. — (1)  In  a  special  sense, 
sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  man  with 
a  female  not  his  wife,  or  that  of  a  married 
woman  with  a  man  not  her  husband. 
Whilst  polygamy  was  existent,  the  defini- 
tion of  adultery  became  much  less  strict ; 
but  polvgamy  is,  to  say  the  least,  no- 
where formally  sanctioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  [Mabriaoe],  the  Divine  law 
contemplating  marriage  of  only  one  woman, 
and  that  on  a  life  engagement  (Gen.  ii.  24). 
Under  the  Mosaic  mw  adultery  was 
punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  10).  The 
prophets  continually  denounce  it,  and 
threaten  judgment  on  the  land  on  account 
of  its  prevalence  (Isa.  Ivii.  3 ;  Jer.  ix.  2 ; 
xxiii.  10,  etc.). 

(2)  In  a  general  sense,  all  sexual  im- 
purity in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  or  what- 
ever tends  thereto.    This  is  the  sense  in  the 


seventh  commandment,  interpreted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Exod.  XX.  14  ;  Deut.  v.  18 ;  Matt.  v.  27, 
28). 

n.  Figuratively. — ^The  worship  of  false 
gods,  of  idols,  or  anything  similar  (Jer.  iiL 
8,  9 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  37,  43),  God  daiming 
our  undivided  affections,  as  a  husband  does 
the  undivided  regard  of  the  woman  who 
has  sworn  him  fioelity. 

A^wmwiiwa  [Heb.  Adhummim  =  **  red 
men  "]. 

A  pass  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  not  isi  from  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii.  17).  It  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady 
Kelt,  the  Valley  of  Achor  (?),  and  that 
through  which  the  brook  Cherith  ran  (F). 
Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Drake  located  it  at  TaJat 
ed  Dumm,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

JBnaas  [Latin  from  N.  T.  Greek 
Aitteas;  classic  Greek  Aitteias  =  the  name 
of  a  Trojan  hero]. 

A  paralytic  bom  at  Lydda.  Peter,  on 
passing  tluough  that  town,  said  to  him, 
**  .£neas.  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole. 
Arise  ana  make  thv  bed."  And  at  once 
his  palsy,  which  haa  continued  eight  years, 
was  removed  (Acts  ix.  32-35). 

JBnon  [Greek  Aitwrt,  from  Aramaic 
Enavan  =  "  foiintains  "]. 

A  place  near  Salim,  where  John  the 
Baptist  at  least  on  one  occasion  exercised 
his  special  fimction,  for  which  it  was  well 
adapted,  there  being  much  water  (in 
Greek  "many  waters")  there  (John  m. 
23).  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  found  a  rain 
Aindm,  east  by  north  from  Samaria.  The 
name  Ain(in  corresponds  exactly  to  .£non ; 
but  Dr.  Robinson  (Later  Biblical  Be- 
tiearc/iesj  p.  305)  rejected  the  identification, 
because  he  could  not  find  a  Salim  near,  or 
a  drop  of  water.  Both  existed  in  the 
vicinity,  though  outside  the  limits  within 
which  he  had  sought  them  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  though  he  did  net 
know  it,  he  had  foimd  tne  real  New 
Testament  ^non.  It  is  on  a  table-land  four 
miles  north  of  the  great  F&r*ah  valley, 
constituting  the  highway  from  Shechemio 
the  Damieh  ford  of  the  Jordan.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley,  which  is  at  first  a 
narrow  gorge  fianked  by  low  predpicee, 
but  is  afterwards  more  open,  there  are 
springs  which  with  others  lower  down 
create  a  fine  oleander-fringed  stream,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  .Jordan  south  of 
Jezreel.  Thus  there  are  both  abundance 
of  water  and  an  open  space  for  a  multitude 
to  stand.  Three  miles  south  of  the  valley 
is  Saldc  (q.v.).  This  is  the  only  district  in 
Palestine  where  two  names  corresponding 
to  JEnon  and  Salim  exist  in  the  same 
vicinity  (Conder*s  Tent  Life  in  Pahttine^ 
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I.  91-93 ;  n.  57).  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
bowerer,  prefers  to  locate  .ZBnon,  though 
doabfcfully,  at  the  springs  near  Umm  el 
*  A  mil  An  7J  nules  below  Beisan  (Aim- 
itrong,  Xautea  and  PUue$,  II.  2). 


_  [latin   from  Greek   Agabo8» 

No  oorrespondinff  name  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  bnt  uie  word  is  probably  from 
Heb.  agUbh  =  "  to  love  "1. 

A  prophet  who  i>redictea  a  great  famine 
which  took  place  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
CsBar  TActs  xL  2b).  Again,  when  Paul 
passed  urough  Cseearea  on  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  Agabus,  who  \yq&  there, 
bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's 
gmOe,  and  intimated  that  this  would  be 
<lcoe  also  to  the  owner  of  the  girdle  when 
be  reached  the  capital  (xxi.  10,  11). 

Aca^P  [Heb.  Aghaah  —  **  flaming,"  from 
•7A«yA="  to  blaie,'"*  "  to  flame  "  {Gesen- 

'«)]• 

Amrently  a  title  of  the  kings  of 
AiBuek,  as  Pharaoh  was  for  those  of 
Emt.     Specially 

(1;  A  king  of  Amalek  whose  greatness 
was  alluded  to  by  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  7). 

(2)  The  king  of  Amalek  slain  by  Samuel, 
after  he  had  uen  spared  by  Saul  (1  Sam. 
XT.  9-33). 

Asactte  [English]. 

Ai^nrently  an.Amalekite,  an  appellation 
eiTen  to  Harnan,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Jews  (EBther  iii.  1, 10;  viiL  3-5). 

AgiKt  [New  Testament  Greek  from 
Hebrew  Haoab  (q.v.)  (GaL  iv.  24,  25)— 
A.V.]. 

A^Kta  [Latin  Aehate^.Qieek.  Akhdte^, 
uuned  £rom  a  river  in  Sicily  near  whidi 
the  agate  abounded]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Kadkkedh  =■  "  a  sparkling  gem,'*  probably 
from  kddhadk  =  **  to  send  forth  fire,*'  a 
description  ill  according  with  the  agate, 
which  in  its  natural  state  is  wanti^  in 
lustre.  Hence  the  R.Y.  translates  it 
BxTBT  (Isa.  Ut.  12 ;  Ezek.  zzrii.  16) ;  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.y.  Chbtsofsase 
(q.v.). 

f2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shehhoy 
eiflfter  from  Shdbhah,  **  to  lead  captive," 
or  lesB  probably  from  Shebka  —  **  ^eba," 
from  wnich  it  may  have  been  brought.  It 
was  the  middle  stone  in  the  third  row  of 
gans  oo  the  Jewish  high  priest's  breast- 
phte  (Ezod.  xxviii  19 ;  zxxix.  12}.  The 
agate  u  a  variegated  variety  of  chalcedony. 
It  may  be  banded,  or  clouded,  or  present 
visiUe  inipurities.  Sometimes  it  is  sur- 
rounded oy  lines  with  salient  and  re- 
sntering  angles,  making  a  structure  so 
Hke  a  fortification  that  this  varie^  is 
calted  the  fortification  agate.  Sometmies 
again  mfiltration  of  impurities  while  it 
was  in  a  semi-fluid  state  nas  produced  an 
appearance  so  like  moss  that  this  variety 
2 


is  called  moss  agate.  Agate  pebbles  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in 
volcanic  rocks.  They  have  little  attraction 
when  picked  up,  but  polishing  brings  out 
their  beauty. 

Age  [French  dge^  remotely  from  Latin 
<wfto«=^*age"]. 

(IJ  The  time  counted  by  years,  or  more 
precisely  by  yetin,  months,  and  davs,  that 
one  has  lived  in  the  world.  The  antemluvian 
patriarchs  reached  extraordinary  ages. 
For  instance,  Adam  lived  930  years,  Jtu^ 
962,  and  Methusaleh  969  (Gen.  v.).  Im- 
mediately after  the  deluge  the  ages  were 
such  as  these :  Shem  600 ;  Arphaxad  438, 
Eber  464,  Terah  (Abraham's  father)  205 
(Gen.  xi.) ;  Abraham  himself  died  at  the 
age  of  175  (G^n.  xxv.  7)f  and  lus  wife 
Sarah  at  127  (xxiii.  1) ;  Isaac  at  180  (xxxv. 
28),  Jacob  at  147  (xlvii.  28),  Joseph  at  110 
(1.  26),  Moses  at  120  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  and 
Joshua  at  110  (Josh.  xxiv.  29 j.  By  the  time 
of  David  the  age  of  mankind  had  dwindled 
down  to  its  present  limits,  and  he  died  an 
old  man  at  seventy  (2  Sam.  v.  i ;  1  Kings  ii. 
11).  Veneration  for  old  age  is  inculcated 
in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  32 ;  Prov.  xx.  29), 
and  old  ag6  itself  is  considered  a  blessing 
(Exod.  XX.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  16). 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek  atofi,  the  later  Latin  aon  = 

(fl)'*A  lifetime,"  "ffeneration,"  "a 
certain  specified  perioa  of  the  world's 
history,  past  or  to  come "  (1  Cor.  x. 
11  ;  Ephes.  ii.  7;  iii.  9;  Col.  i.  26;  Heb. 
vi.  3).  More  frequently  it  signifies  an 
indefinitely  long  period  of  time,  etemitv 
past  or  to  come.  Hence  **  unto  the  ages  ^' 
on  the  margin  of  the  B. V.  figures  as  °*  for 
ever  "  in  the  text  (Luke  i.  33 ;  Rom.  i.  25 : 
ix.  5 ;  xi.  36 ;  Heb.  xiii.  8)^r  **  for  ever- 
more" (2  ^^-  "•  31).  **  The  age  of  the 
ages"  ^ph.  iii.  21 — R.V.,  mar^n)  is  in 
the  text  "  for  ever  and  ever."  **  IJnto  the 
ages  of  ages  "  is  also  "  for  ever  and  ever  " 
(Gal.  i.  5 ;  Phil.  iv.  20 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  1  Peter 
V.  11 ;  Rev.  i.  18;  v.  13;  xxii.  5).  So  is 
**  unto  ages  of  ages"  in  Rev.  xiv.  11 — 
R.V.,  margin  =  "for  ever  and  ever"  in 
the  text. 

(*)  "The  woild"  UteraUy  (Heb.  i.  3— 
R.y.  margin) ;  or  fig^uratively  (Matt.  xiii. 
22;  Luke  xvi.  8;  xx.  34;  Rom.  xii.  2; 
1  Cor.  i.  20;  ii.  6,  7,8;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Gal. 
i.  4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Titus  ii.  12— aU  R.V., 
maigin).  The  connecting  link  between  a 
and  0  is  when  the  world  means  the  dura- 
tion of  this  world  (Matt.  xii.  32,  40 ;  xxiv. 
23),  and  of  that  to  come  (Mark  x.  30 ; 
Luke  viii.  30 ;  Heb.  ii.  5.) 

(r)  "The  course"  (of  the  world)  (cf. 
Ephes.  ii.  2— R.V.,  text  and  margin). 

Agee  [Heb.  AghS  =  "a  fugitive "]. 
A  Hararite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
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Agricmltiira  [Lat.  aariruUura],  • 
**  rhe  cultivation  of  fields."  Tne  word 
does  not  oocor  in  Scripture,  but  the  idea 
does ;  and  the  analogous  term  hushandry 
is  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments,  while  husbandman  is  common. 
Though  the  Iszuelites  in  Egypt  remained 
shepl^rds  (Gton.  xlvii.  3),  agriculture  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  among  the  ruling 
race  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  They  culti- 
vated and  exported  **  com,"  i.e.  meaning 
cereals  of  various  kinds  (Qen.  xli.  5,  6, 
22-24,  49,  56,  57 ;  xlii.  25,  26 ;  xliii.  2 ; 
xlvu.  12-14,  19).  Wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
are  also  mentioned  (Exod.  ix.  31,  32) ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  crops  of  flax  {ihid.) . 
The  crops  cultivated  by  the  Israelites 
were  sometimes  simimed  up  as  com  and 
wine  (Qen.  xxvii.  37  ;  Psalm  iv.  7).  If  a 
third  agricultural  product  was  named  it 
was  generally  olives  (Deut.  vi.  11).  When 
the  enumeration  was  more  ample,  the 
list  was  increased  to  *'  wheat,  barley,  vines, 
dg-treee,  pomegranates,  and  olives  **  (vin. 
8),  not  to  speak  of  honey,  which  was  rrom 
wild  bees  (d  also  xi.  14;  xii.  17).  To  this 
list  Isaiah  adds  fitches  (Isa.  xxviii.  25,  27), 
and  Ezekiel  beans,  lentils,  and  millet 
rElzek.  iv.  9).  The  Israelites  had  ploughs 
drawn  by  oxen  (1  Kings  xix.  19 ;  Isa.  ii.  4), 
and  pruning-hooks  (Tbid.)j  sickles,  etc. 
(Deut.  xvi.  9;  Joel  iii.  13,  etc).  The 
purpose  now  effected  by  rotation  of  crops 
was  carried  out  by  letting  the  land  ue 
fallow  during  the  seventh  year  (Exod. 
xxiii.  10,  11).  As  a  rule,  gooa  crops  were 
reaped,  ana  thev  would  have  been  so  to  a 
larger  extent  had  proper  attention  beenpaid 
to  the  storing  of  water  in  half -artificial 
reservoirs,  so  that  absence  of  rain  should 
not  result,  as  it  generally  did,  in  famine. 
Agriculture  and  the  keepmg  of  flocks  and 
hwds  continued,  through  all  tiieScri))tural 

?Briod  of  history,  the  staple  industries  of 
alestine,  which  was  not  to  any  consider- 
able extent  a  commercial  land. 

Acrtppa  [Latin.  In  Otnek.  Affrtppan. 
Etymology  doubtful.  The  name  of  a  very 
enunent  Koman,  once  (b.o.  63-42)  governor 
of  Svria]. 

The  son  of  that  Herod  A^^rippa,  called 
in  Acts  xiL  1  Herod  the  Emg,  who  was 
eaten  up  by  worms.  Agrippa*s  mother  was 
named  Cypros;  his  sisters  were  Bemioe, 
Mariamne,  and  DrusiUa.  He  was  so  young 
when  his  father  died,  in  ▲.d.  44,  that  the 
Bomans  were  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the 
government.  They  therefore  sent  Cuspius 
Fadus,  and  afterwiuxls  Tiberius  Alexander, 
to  act  as  their  procurator  and  keep  the 
country  tranquil  till  the  you^  prince 
came  of  age  (Josephus,  Antiq.  XIa.  ix.  §  12 ; 
War,  II.  xi.  ^  6).  On  the  death  of  his 
ftither's  brother,  Herod,  king  of  Chalds, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Roman  Emperor 


Claudius  Csesar  ^^.D.  49  fPl) ,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ruler  of  that  small  district  {Anttg. 
XX.  V.  §2;  W-ar,  n.  xii.  §  1).  In  x.d.  58 
he  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  from 
Chalcis  to  a  larger  territory,  consisting  of 
the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  namely  Batanea 
[Bashan],  TrachonitiB  and  Gaulonitis, 
chat  of  Lysaxiias,  and  the  province  of  Abi- 
lene, over  which  Varus  haa  ruled.  Totheae 
territories  Nero  subsequently  added  four 
cities,  viz.,  Abila,  the  Julias  which  was  in 
Perea,  with  Tarichese  and  Tiberias,  two 
cities  on  the  Lake  of  Ghililee  [Tibebiab]. 
He  now  also  received  the  title  of  king. 
The  rest  of  his  fiither's  dominions  were 
placed  under  Felix  as  procurator  (  JFar,  II. 
xii.  §  8 ;  xiii.  §  2).  In  ▲.».  58,  when  Felix 
had  been  succeeded  hj  Festus  as  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  A^ppa  travellea  to 
Ctesarea  to  salute  him,  oeing  accompanied 
by  his  sister  Bemice,  with  whom  he  so 
continiiallv  went  about  that  scandal,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  well  founded, 
arose  on  the  subject.  Festus  told  him  of 
Paul,  then  in  oonfinpment.  and  Agrippa 
became  so  interested  in  the  story  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  see  and 
hear  the  prisoner  himself.  Next  day,  ac- 
cordingly, a  fresh  trial  of  the  apostle  took 
pla(».  AgripptL  for  the  time  presided,  with 
Bemice  at  ma  side,  and  was  supported  by 
Festus  and  the  other  CsBsarean  oi^taries. 
It  was  in  presence  of  this  aristocratic 
assemblage  that  Agrippa  uttered  the  ever- 
memoraUe  words  rendered,  **  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  " 
j[A.V.).  But  this  translation  is  considered 
inaccurate;  and  the  B.y.  thus  words 
Agrippa's  speech  and  Paul's  reply :  **  And 
Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  With  but  little 
persuasion,  thou  wouldest  ^n  make  me  a 
Christian.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  Qod 
that  whether  witib  little  or  with  much,  not 
thou  only  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds."  Agrippa  concurred  with 
Festus  in  thinking  that  the  offence  with 
which  Paul  was  charged  was  no  offence 
at  all  (Acts  xxv.  13-xxvi.  32).  Some 
years  later,  when  the  Jewish  troubles 
began,  Agrippa  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech,  full  of  good  sense,  to  dis- 
suade his  countr3rmdn  from  their  fatal 
resolve  to  measure  their  strength  against 
that  of  the  Boman  Empire  (  Jrar,  II.  xvi. 
§  4, 5) .  But  they  would  not  be  dissuaded, 
and  when  the  war  commenced  he  sided 
with  his  patrons,  the  Bomans.  When 
tiiey  were  laying  siege  toGamala,  Agrippa 
urged  the  inhabitants  to  surrender;  out 
they  would  not  listen,  and  a  slinger  aiming 
at  him,  wounded  him  on  the  elbow  with  a 
stone.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  them  had  they  taken  his  advice ;  for 
the  dty  was  captured  at  last  with  great 
slaughter,  thousands  of  those  who  escaped 
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tbt  sword  of  the  bedeffen  flinging  them- 
selreB,  with  fatal  effect  from  the  preci- 
utoos  heights  (War^  IV.  i.  §  1-8). 
Joaephns  daims  that  he  had  sixt^-two 
letters  from  Agrippa,  who  hare  testunony 
to  tibe  aceoracj  of  his  work  on  the  Jewish 
war  {Life  of  Jotepkus,  §  60).  After  the 
destruction  of  Jerosalem,  Agrippa  removed 
with  Bemioe  to  Borne.  He  died  there  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  a.d.  100. 

Ai^or  [Heb.  Aghur  =  "  union/'  *'as8o- 
datkA  "  (?)]. 

■  The  son  of  Jakeh.  He  spoke  the  wise 
words  now  constituting  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  Pmoverbe  (Prov.  zxx.  1). 

Aliab  [Heb.  Ahhadh  =  <'  descended 
ircask  a  father's  brother  "]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Israel,  and  son  and  sue- 
ceasor  of  Omri.  He  began  to  reign  by  the 
Hebrew  chronology  about  919  or  918  B.C., 
in  the  thirt^-eighth  year  of  Asa,  kiiur  of 
Joiah  (1  longs  xri.  29).  He  married  an 
idolatress  of  semi-masculine  temperament, 
Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  kins:  of 
the2donians, t.«. thepeopleof  Sidon.  Her 
sreat  diyinity  was  Baal  (9. v.),  and  her 
husband  being  weak  and  irresolute,  she 
roled  orer  him,  and  made  him  also  a  Baal- 
worshipper  (30-33) .  This  was  a  revolution 
in  the  national  r^igion  of  Israel.  When 
Jeroboam  reared  the  two  golden  calves,  he 
stin  desired  to  worship  Jehovah  nominally, 
using  them  as  helps  for  the  purpose.  But 
A^S,  under  Jezebel's  influence,  wholly 
gave  up  the  adoration  of  Jehovah^  Baal 
being  not  a  fancied  aid  to  his  worship,  but 
a  nral  god.  The  intolerant  Jezebel  did 
not  stop  with  Ahab's  perversion,  but 
attempted  to  force  the  whole  people  to 
adopt  her  &ith,  the  prophets  of  Jenovah 
being  sought  out  and  slain.  Only  a 
remnant  escaped,  being  hidden  in  a  cave 
by  a  high  fimctionary,  Obadiah.  Now, 
however,  appeared  the  most  formidable 
prophet  known  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
Qijah  the  Tishbite.  He  was  sent  to  Ahab 
to  mtimate  the  coming  of  three  years  of 
dron^t  and  attendant  famine  as  the 
pon^ment  of  Ahab's  sin.  When  the  three 
years  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Eliiah,  by 
the  IHvine  command,  again  oonzronted 
A)iAb,  and  demanded  that  the  prophets  of 
Baaland  he  should  meet  on  the  top  ot  Mount 
Carmel  and  submit  the  Question  between 
them  to  a  dedsive  test.  The  meetingtook 
place,  and  Jehovah  having  vindicate  His 
prophet  by  sending  fire  m>m  heaven  to 
eoosome  Elijah's  sacrifice,  his  worshipper 
took  the  4.50  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400 
propiieti  of  "the  groves"  [Asheba],  down 
to  the  brook  Kiahon^  and  slew  them  one 
and  alL  Then  jiraymg  that  the  drought 
might  oeaae,  ram  was  immediately  sent. 
The  fury  of  the  virago  may  be  conceived 


on  learning  what  had  been  done.  She 
uttered  imprecations  against  herself  if 
£lijah  were  alive  **  to-morrow  about  this 
time."  When  the  time  arrived,  the 
prophet,  fearing  for  lus  life,  was  well 
on  his  way  to  the  desert,  from  which 
he  was  Divinely  brought  back  again 
to  anoint  as  king  of  Israel  Jehu,  designed 
to  be  the  relentless  aveneev  on  the  house 
of  Ahab  of  all  the  sins  wnich  it  had  com- 
mitted. Execution  of  the  sentence  was, 
however,  delayed,  for  the  cup  of  iniquitv 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  not  yet  full. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  made  full  to  over- 
flowing by  the  affair  of  Naboth's  vineyard 
P^'abothJ.  Some  time  prior  to  this  Ahab 
had  been  allowed  a  victory  over  Benhadad 
II.,  kins  of  Syria,  and  had  permitted  that 
potentate,  who  had  been  captured,  to 
escape  with  a  treaty,  which  ne  had  no 
intention  of  keeping.  The  war  was  soon 
renewed,  and  Ahab,  taking  advantage  of 
a  visit  which  Jehoshaphat.  king  of  Judah, 
had  made  to  him,  proposed  a  joint  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  Ramoth  Guead. 
beyond  Jordan.  The  prophets  of  Baal 
spoke  well  of  the  enterprise.  Micaiah,  the 
only  prophet  of  Jehovah  obtainable,  fore- 
boaeathe  death  of  Ahab  [Micaiah],  on 
which  the  man  of  doom  resolved  to  go 
into  the  battle  disguised,  while  proposing 
that  the  king  of  Judah  should  put  on  his 
royal  robes,  thus  becoming  the  mark  for 
every  missile.  But  no  precaution  could 
thwart  the  Divine  prediction.  Aoertain  man 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  smote  Ahab 
between  the  ioints  of  his  *' harness,"  i.e. 
where  the  plates  of  his  armour  met.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  he  died  that  evenine, 
and  the  siege  of  Ramoth  Oilead  was  raisea. 
The  chariot  and  armour  were  washed  in 
the  pool  of  Samaria,  the  dogs,  as  Elijah 
had  predicted,  licking  his  blood.  Jezebel 
also  failed  to  escape  her  predicted  doom 
[JbzbbelI.  By  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
Ahab  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  in  b.o.  898,  897  or  896,  and  wan 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaziah  (1  Kings 
xvi.  29-xxii.  40;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1-341. 
An  Assyrian  inscription  found  at  Kurkh, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  mentions 
"  Akhabbu  "  (Ahab)  in  connection  with  a 
great  battle  at  Karkor  or  Aroer  in  B.C.  853, 
between  Shalmaneser  11.,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  allied  armies  of  Hadadezer  or 
Benhadad  II.,  king  of  Damascus,  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  and  eleven  other  kings  of 
lees  note.  Ahab's  continsent  consisted  of 
2,000  chariots  and  10,000  infantry.  The 
Assyrian  chronology  places  the  death  of 
Ahab  in  a  year  corresponding  to  851  B.C. 
[Cheonolqoy]. 

(2)  A  lying  and  immoral  prophet,  a  son 
of  Kolaiah.  Jeremiah  predicted  .  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  kins  of  Babylon,  would 
roast  him  on  the  fire  (Jer.  xxiz.  21-23). 
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Ai<i^»»*^t»  [Heb.  Ahhcrahh  —  **  after  a 
brother"!. 

The  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron. 
viii.  1). 

Aharliel  [Heb.  Ahharhhel  =.  *'  (bom) 
behind  a  breastwork  "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Harum 
(1  Chron.  iv.  8). 

Abaaal  [Ahzai]  (Neh.  zii.  la— A.V.). 

Ain^^ti^i  [Heb.  Ahhasbhai  =  ''  I  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  Lord  **]. 

The  father  of  Elipnelet,  one  of  David's 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 

jyuuraems  [Heb.  Ahhashverosh^  Per- 
sian inscription,  Khshaydrahd^  written  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Xerxes,  from  Per- 
sian Kahaya  =  '*  king  "]. 

A  Persian  king  or  emperor,  tin'  T'-y^tl 
husband    of    Queen     Esther     !E-;THi:iiJ 
(Esther  i.  2,  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  19  ;^ii.  1,  l-S 
IG,  21  ;  iii.  1,  6,  7,  8,  12;  vi.  2  ;  vii.  o  ; 
viii.  1,  7,  10,  12;  ix.  2,  20,  30 ;  x,   I,  ^i). 
The  book  of  Esther  tells  of  his  ^tiiHiiality, 
his  fickleness,  his  absence  of  fon'thoti>rht , 
his  despotism,  and  his  crueltj-.      \\r^-^\ 
history    presents    essentially    the     same 
picture  of  Xerxes.     He  was  the  son  of  ! 
Darius  Hystaspes,  whom  he  succeeded  on   ' 
the  Persian  ti^rone,  B.C.  486.    His  mother 
was  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.    In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  subdued 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  against 
his  father  Darius.    After  about  four  years' 
preparation,  he  led  an  immense  host  to 
mvade  Greece ;  but  fled  back  in  a  cowardly 
way  to  Persia  on  seeing  his  great  fleet   I 
dented    Cb.o.  480)   by  a  much  smaller   I 
number  of  Greek  ships  at  Salamis.  Thenext   I 
year   (479  b.c.}  his  general,   Mardonius, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  with  an  army,    i 
allowed  his  camp  at  Plata3a  to  be  forced   ; 
by  tiie  Greeks,  when  such  a   slaughter   j 
ensued  as  rendered  the  Persian  invasion   i 
hopeless.    In  466,  after  a  reiffn  of  twenty   I 
yearsj  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  two  of  his   | 
courtiers,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne   | 
by  his  son,   Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  i 
the  Long-handed  [Abtaxebxes].    Xerxes 
is  believed    by  Sayce  to  have  been  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  iv.  6,  though  many 
luive  thought  that  it  was  Cambyses  the  son 
of  Cyrus.     With  regard  to  Dan.  ix.  1, 
Bosanquet  {Messiah  the  Pnttcfj  2nd  ed., 
1869,    pp.    289,    290}     thinks    that    the 
Ahasuerus  mentionea  is  not  Xerxes,  but 
the   Median    Cyaxeres,  an    ancestor    of 
Darius,  or  that  the  correct  reading  should 
be  Darius  and  Ahasuerus. 

Aliava  [Heb.  Ahava^  of  .imknown 
meaning]. 

A  brook,  presumably  falling  into  the 
Euphrates,  at  which  Ezra  halted  and  pro- 
claimed a  fast  when  conducting  i.  body  of 


exiles  from  Babylon  to  Palestine  (Ezra 
viii.  21,  31).  Sayce  thinks  that  it  may- 
have  possibly  been  near  the  modem  Hit. 
This  18  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the 
Euphrates,  140  miles  north-west  of  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  and  has  from  ancient 
times  been  celebrated  for  its  pits  of  bitu- 


[Heb.  Ahhaz  =  "  possessing,''  or 
**  possessor,"  from  ahhaz  =  **  to  catch"]. 

A  king  of  Judah  who  succeeded  his 
father  Jotham  by  the  Hebrew  chronolo^ 
about  B.C.  742,  oeing  then  20  years  old. 
He  was  an  idolator,  causing  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  tire  [Molech],  and  sacrifidii^ 
and  burning  incense  on  the  high  places,  a:^ 
well  as  under  the  green  trees.  He  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel  [Oded].  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  cnsiB  that  Isaiah,  being  sent  to  give 
him  consolation  and  encouragement,  was 
commissioned  to  utter  the  celebrated 
prophecy  relative  to  the  birth  of  Immanucl 
(Isa,  vii.  1-16)  [IiQiANTJEL].  Notwith- 
standing this  guarantee  of  Divine  support, 
Ahaz  remained  distrustful,  and  offered  to 
become  a  feudatory  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  if  that  potentate  would 
assist  him  in  his  present  aifiiculties.  The 
messenger  who  went  to  make  this  proposal 
carried  with  him  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  and  the  palace,  which  Ahaz  had 
given  him  for  the  purpose.  Tiglath- 
pileser  took  the  money,  and,  capturing 
Damascus,  slew  Rezin.  On  going  to  that 
capital  to  meet  his  deliverer  Ahaz  greatly 
admired  a  heathen  altar,  a  facsimile  of 
which  was  made  at  Jerusalem  by  direction 
of  a  too  compliant  hi^h  rrieet,  Urijah, 
who  had  it  ready  against  ms  sovereign's 
return.  After  reigning  sixteen  years,  Ahaz 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology  about  the  year  726  B.C. ,  lea  vincr 
his  son  Hezekiah  to  ascend  the  tlirone 
g  Kings  xvi.  1-20 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1-27). 
Hosea  and  Micah,  as  well  as  Isaiah, 
prophesied  during  the  whole  of  Ahaz*s 
reign,  zealously  witnessing  for  Jehovah 
(Isa.  i.  1 ;  vii.  1-16;  Hosea  i.T)  [Sun-dial]. 

Ahaz  is  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments  by  the  name  Yahuhazi^  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Jehoahaz.  Tlwi 
oiffers  nom  Ahaz  onlv  in  having  JehovaV. 
prefixed.  Probably  the  king's  name  was 
oriffinally  Jehoahaiz ;  but  the  pious  part 
of  his  snbjecU  cut  away  the  first  two 
syllables,  that  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah 
might  not  remain  connected  with  that  of 
one  who  had  apostatised  from  His  worship. 


[Heb.  Ahhazyah^  Ahhasj^ah" 

=  "  whom  Jehovah  sustains  "]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Israel  who  succeeded  h» 
father  Ahab,  by  the  Hebrew  chronology 
S'JS  n.a    His  roign  lasted  coly  two  yean^. 
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On  the  death  of  Ahab,  Moabhad  rebelled, 
and  Ahaja'ah  took  no  steps  to  reduce  it  to 
sabjection  [Mesha].  He  joined  with 
Jdiofihapfaat  in  fitting  out  ships  to  go  to 
Tanhish;  but  they  were  wrecked  at 
£zioii-geber  before  they  could  depart  on 
their  voyage.  On  a  second  attempt  being 
made,  Jehoshaphat,  warned  by  a  prophet, 
decKned  the  oo-operation  of  Ahaziah,  the 
reason  being  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of 
Baal,  and  a  wicked  man.  Ahanah  fell 
through  a  lattice  in  lus  palace,  and  was 
seriously  injiured.  He  sent  to  consult  Baal- 
zebob,  tiie  god  of  Ekron,  as  to  the  result. 
Elijah  interested  the  messengers,  and 
lent  them  back  with  the  message  that  the 
injniy  would  ptrove  fatal,  which  it  did. 
Ahaziah  left  no  son  to  succeed  him,  so  the 
tiiroae  passed  over  to  his  brother  Jehoram 
(1  Kings  xxiL  40,  48-53). 

(2)  A  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  bis 
iauer  Joram  or  Jehoram,  by  the  Hebrew 
duGiiology  B.C.  885.  He  was  then  about 
tventy-two  years  old,  and  reigned  only  a 
year.  His  mother  Athaliah  (q.v.)  was  his 
«Til  eenius.  He  went  with  «l  oram  king  of 
Isad,  as  Jehoshaphat  had  done  with 
Ahab,  to  fight  with  the  Syrians  at  Bamoth- 
gilead.  Joram  returned  to  Jezreel 
wounded,  and  Ahaiiah  having  paid  him  a 
visit,  was  with  faun  during  the  revolt  of 
Jdiu,  and  was  killed  with  him  by  that 
ruthless  soldier  [Jehit]  (2  Kinn  viii. 
25-»;  ix.  16-29;  2  Chron.  xxi.  17;  xxii. 
I-IO).  He  is  called  Jehoahaz  in  2  Chron. 
XXL  17,  and  Azariah  in  2  Chron.  zxii.  6 
[Chboxoixx>t]  . 


head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  i.  12  ;  ii.  25 ;  vii.  66). 

(2)  A  man  of  Gibeah  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  3). 

Ahlhud  [Heb.  Ahhihud  =  *'  brother 
{i.e.  friend)  of  the  Jews  "  {GcMenim)], 

A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  appointed 
with  others  by  Moses  to  divide  the  land 
(Numb,  xxziv.  27). 


[Heb.  Ahhban  =  **  brother  of  a 
prudent  person  "  (?),  or  **  brotherly  "  (?) 
(Gneniu*)]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Abishur  by 
Abihail  (1  Chron.  ii.  29). 

Alier  [Heb.  Ahher=  "after,"  "second"]. 
A  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  vii.  12), 

AU  [Heb.  Ahki  =  "  an  abbreviation  of 
Ahiah'' (V)  =  "brother  (».<?.  friend)  of 
Jehovah"]. 

(1)  A  Gadite,  a  son  of  Abdiel  (1  Chron. 
V.  1.^). 

(2)  An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Shamer  (1 
Chron.  vii.  34). 

[Ahwah]  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18 ;  1 

iv.  3  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  7— all  A.V.). 


[Heb.  Ahhiam  for  Ahhiabh  = 
**  a  father's  brother,"  "  paternal  uncle  "]. 
One  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  35). 

Aldaa  [Heb.  Ahhyan  =  "  brotherlv"!. 
A  Manassite,    a  son  of   Shemidah  (1 
Chron.  viL  19). 
Ahteaar  [Heb.  Ahhiezer  =  "  brother  of 

i»lp"]. 
(1)  A  son  of  Amm*«>'«>d<1a.i.    He  was  the 


Aitij^i*  [Heb.  Ahhit/ah.  Ahhimhu  = 
•*  brotLer  {\.e.  friend)  oi  Jehovah    ]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Ehud  (?) 
(I  Chron.  viii.  7--R.V.}. 

(2^  A  man  of  Judah,  and  the  son  of 
Jeranmeel  (1  Chron.  ii.  25). 

(3)  A  chief  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
and  grandson  of  Phinehas.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Saul,  and  had  charge  of  the  ark 
(!  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18— R.V.).  Either  ho  was 
the  brother  of  Ahimelech,  or  was  that  priest 
himself  imder  another  name  (cf.  xxii. 
9,  11,20). 

(4)  A  Pelonite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chron.  xi.  36). 

(5)  A  Levite  in  David's  reign  who  was 
over  the  treasures  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  dedicated  offerings  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  20). 

(6)  A  scribe  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings 
iv.  3— B.V.). 

(7)  A  prophet  belonging  to  Shiloh,  who, 
meeting  Jeroboam  clad  in  a  new  garment, 
rent  it  in  twelve  pieces^  directing  him  to 
t^e  ten,  as  a  propnetic  mdication  that  he 
should  be  king  over  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings 
xi.  29-39).  After  this  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled,  Jeroboam  bemg  concerned  for 
his  little  son  Abijah,  then  seriously  sick, 
sent  his  oueen  disguised  to  the  now  aged 
and  half  -  Dlind  prophet  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  infant.  Ahijah  recognised  her 
imder  her  disgmse,  and  predicted  that  the 
child  would  (ue,  which  it  did  immediately 
(xiv.  1-18). 

(8)  A  man  of  Iseochar.  He  was  the 
father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (I  Kings 
XV.  27,  33). 

Aii<irifciw  [Heb.  Ahhiqam  =  "  brother 
of  an  enemy  "]. 

The  son  of  Shaphan  and  the  father  of 
Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chaldseans  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's conquest  had  made  governor 
of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxv.  22 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  14 ; 
xl.  5,  6,  9 ;  xli.  1,2).  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  prophet  Jerenuah  (2  Kings  xxii.  12 ; 
Jer.  xxvi.  24). 

AhUud  [Heb.  Ahhiludh  =  "brother  of 
one  bom,"  or  "  of  a  son  "1. 

The  father  of  Jehoshaphat,  David  and 
Solomon's  recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ;  xx. 
24;  1  Kings  iv.  3). 


1  [Heb.  Ahhimaats  =  "  brother 
of  irascibility"]. 
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Ahithopliel 


(1)  The  father  of  Ahinoam,  Saul's  wife 
(1  8am.  xiv.  50). 

(2}  A  son  of  Zadok,  high  prieet  in 
David*8  time.  He  went  to  and  fro  to  obtain 
and  carry  intelligence  to  David  during 
Absalom^B  rebelhon  (2  Sam.  xv.  27,  36; 
xvii.  20).  When  the  victory  over  Absalom 
took  plEUse,  Ahimaaz  was  the  first  to  arrive 
with  partial  intelligence  for  David  of  the 
battle  (xviii.  19-30).  It  may  have  been 
he  who  was  afterwards  Solomon's  pur- 
veyor in  Naphtali  (1  Kings  iv.  l.i). 


[Heb.  Ahhiman  =  "brother 
of  a  gift'*]. 

(1)  One  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  dwelling 
at  Hebron  (Numb.  xiii.  22 ;  Jo^.  xv.  14  ; 
Judg.  i.  10). 

(2)  A  Levite  who  acted  «s  porter  in  the 
king's  gate  eastward  (1  Chron.  ix.  17). 

A]ilmeledh[Heb.  Ahhimeiek = <'  brother 
of  along"]. 

(1 )  A  son  of  Ahitub,  and  the  chief  priest 
at  Nob  in  Saul's  reign.  David  on  one  occa- 
sion went  to  him  unattended  and  with  an 
untruthful  excuse  for  being  alone,  and 
representing  that  he  and  his  men  were  in 
great  want  of  food,  received  from  him  the 
ulew-bread,  which,  by  the  law,  was  a 
perquisite  of  the  priests.  He  also  requested 
and  obtained  the  sword  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Ooliath  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
1-9).  Doeg  me  Edomite  reported  the 
occurrence  to  Saul,  who,  interpreting  it  as 
a  proof  that  Ahimelech  ana  the  other 
priests  were  treacherous,  gave  orders  that 
the^  should  be  slain — a  cruel  sentence, 
which  the  Edomite  had  no  scruple  about 
canrinff  out.  Only  one  inhabitant  of  Nob 
— AmaUiar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech — escaped 
from  fhe  massacre  (xxi.  7;  xxii.  7-^; 
Title  of  Fsalm  lii.).  Called  also  Ahtah 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  18)  and  Abiatuab  (Mark  ii.26). 

(2)  The  son  of  the  Abiathar  who  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  at  Nob,  and  the  grand- 
son of  No.  1.  He  was  one  of  two  high 
priests  during  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  vui. 
17;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6,  SH.  Ahimelech 
in  1  Chron.  xviii.  16  is  probaoly  a  copyist's 
error  for  Ahimelech. 

(3)  A  Hittite,  and  follower  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

Alilmotli  [Heb.  Ahhunoth  =  **hroitkeT 
of  death"]. 

A  Levite,  a  son  of  Elkanah  (1  Chron. 
\±  25). 

Aldnadab  FHeb.  Ahhinadhabh  = 
**  liberal  (».<?.  noble)  brother"]. 

Solomon's  purveyor  in  Mahanaim 
(1  Kings  iv.  U). 

Alilnoam  [Heb.  Ahkinoam  =  "brother 
of  grace"!. 

Q)  Saul's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
(ISam.  xiv.  50), 


(2)  A  woman  of  Jezreel,  one  of  David's 
wives  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43 ;  xxvii.  3 ;  xxx.  5). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Amnou  (2  Sam. 
ii.  2). 

Ahlo  [Heb.  Ahh^  =  "  fraternal "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Abinadab  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Uzzah.  The  two  drove  the  cart 
on  which  the  ark  was  borne  (2  Sam.  vi. 

3,  4^  [UZZAH]. 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chron.  viii.  14). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jehiel  by  his 
wife  Maachaih  (1  Chron.  viii.  29,  31). 

▲lilra  [Heb.  Ahhira  =  "  brother  of  an 

evil  man*']. 

The  son  of  Enan.    He  was  the  head  of 

I   the  tribe  of  Naphtali  during   the  earl^ 

'   joumeyings  in  tne  wilderness  (Numb.  i. 

15 ;  ii.  29 ;  vii.  78,  83 ;  x.  27). 


[Heb.  Ahhiram  —  "brother of 
height"]. 

A  Benjamite,  founder  of  a  family 
(Numb.  xxvi.  38). 

Ahlramite  [EngUsh]. 
One  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ahinim 
(Numb.  XXVI.  38). 

AM— maftli  [Heb.  Ahhisamak  = 
"  brother  of  support,'*  or  "  help  "]. 

A  Danite,  the  father  of  the  cnitsman 
Aholiab  (Exod.  xxxi.  6 ;  xxxv.  34). 

Ahlalifthar  [Heb.  AhhUhahhar  = 
"  brother  of  the  dawn  '*]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  eon  of  Bilhan  (1  Ghrou. 
vii.  10). 

Ahiflluur  [Heb.  ^AAwAar  =«  brother 
of  a  musician,"  or  **  singer  "]. 

An  officer  who  was  over  Solomon'^ 
household  (1  Kings  rv.  6). 

Ahltfaopbel  {Heb.  Ahhithophel  - 
"brother  of  foUy^]. 

One  of  David's  counsellors,  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  giftSj  but  morally  un- 
mistworthy .  So  unemng  was  his  sagacity 
that  his  advice  was  "as  if  a  man  had 
enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God  '*  (2  Sam. 
XVI.  23).  When  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
broke  out  Ahithophel  was  at  his  natite 
place  Giloh,  but  Absalom  sent  fur  him,  and 
found  him  read}^  to  betray  his  trust  and 
point  out  how  his  royal  master  might  be 
made  away  with.  If ,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, he  was  the  grandfauier  of  Bath- 
SHEBA  (2  Sam.  xi.  3  and  xxiii.  34),  it  may 
be  that  personal  feeling  on  account  of 
David's  seduction  of  her,  and  murder  of 
Uriah,  may  have  caused  this  defection. 
When  Absalom  and  his  undisoeming 
followers  preferred  the  absurd  counsel 
of  Hushai,  who  was  secretly  in  David's 
interest,  Ahithophel,  foreboding  that  it 
was  therefore  all  over  with  the  rebellion. 
I   went  to  his  house,  put  it  in  order,  and 
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took  bis  Ufe  (2  Sam.  xr.  12, 31-34 ;  zri.  15 ; 
XTU.  23),  offering  thus  a  strange  Old 
Tettament  type  of  Judas,  both  in  his 
treachery  ana  his  fate.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  some  Tindictive  psalms,  ^nned 
by  DaTid,  were  directed  against  his  un- 
wc^thj  oomiaellor.  Ahithophel  left  a  sou, 
Eliam,  who  was  one  of  I>ftyid's  migh^ 
men  (2  Sam.  xziiL  34)  [Absalom,  David  J. 

Abttab  PHeb.  AhhUubh  =  «' brother,'' 
i^.  "friena  of  benignity,"  or  "benevo- 
lence"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Fhinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eh  (1  Sam.  ziv.  3).  He  was  the  father  of 
Ahlmeledi,  the  niest  Txiii.  9). 

(2)  A  son  of  Amarian,  and  the  father  of 
Zadok,  the  priest  (2  Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chron. 
tL  7,  S). 

r3)  A  son  of  another  Amariah,  and  the 


of   another   Zadok,  also  a  priest 
(1  canon.  vL  11,  12 ;  Neh.  xi.  11). 


[Heb.    Ahhlabh  =  «  fatness," 
**£»t,"  "a  fertile  place"]. 

A  town  within  the  territory  of  Aiher, 
but  from  which  that  tribe  could  not  drive 
cot  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31). 
It  haa  bem  thought  that  it  was  the  place 
afterwards  callea  Qiscahi,  rebuilt  by  «fohn, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Jewish  war  of 
independence,  who  was  generally  called, 
in  coDseqaence,  John  of  Oiscala  (Life  of 
Jimpkttij  i  10-13,  25 ;  War,  U.  zx.  6,  xxi. 
1 ;  IV.  in.  13,  viL  1 ;  VII.  viii.  1).  Oiscala 
was  identified  by  Bobinson  at  el-Jish, 
nortili-wert  of  the  Lake  of  OalOee. 


[Heb.  4hhlai  =  "  O  that,"  "  I 

wish  that  n* 

(1)  A  daughtdr  of  Sheshan  (1  Chron.  ii. 
31). 

(2)  The  father  (?)  of  Zabad  (xi.  41). 


_»  [Heb.  ^AAoaAA="  brother  (i.^. 

friend}  of  Jehovah  "]. 

A  ^enjamite,  a  son  of  Bela  (1  Chron. 
viiL  4). 

/\liAh«^^  [Eng.]. 

A  dflsoenaant  of  Ahoah  (q.v.)  (2  Sam. 
rrin.  9). 

A]MlAli[Heb.  Ahoiah  =  '<  (she  has)  her 
own  tent  "J. 

Samaria  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  per- 
sonified as  a  woman  of  bad  character 
(Eaek.  Txiii.  1-49). 


[Heb.  AKoliabh  -  *' a  father's 
tent"! 

A  Danite  artificer,  who  assisted  Bezaleel 
in  many  kinds  of  work  connected  with  the 
tabernacle  and  its  worship  (Exod.  xxxi. 
6-11;  XXXV.  34,  35). 


[Heb.    AkoUhhah  =  «'  my 
tent  (is)  in  her 'H. 
Jerusalem  ana  the  kingdom  of  Judah 


personified  as  a  woman  of  bad  character 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  1-49). 

AhoUlMUiiftll  [Heb.  Aholibhamak  = 
**  the  tent  of  a  high  place"  or  '*  dignity  "]. 

One  oi  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Anah  the  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  She 
is  called  also  Judith  (q.v.). 


[Heb.  Ahhufnai  =  "  the 
brother  of  water,"  %,e,  "dweller  near 
water"]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jahath 
(1  Chron.  iv.  2). 

Alniiftin  [Heb.  Ahhwam  —  *'  their 
possession  'H. 

A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Ashur  by  his 
wife  Naarah  (1  Chron.  iv.  6). 

A]iiisiatli[Heb.  ^AAt<»aM  =  <* possess- 
ion "]. 

A  friend  of  Abimelech,  king  of  the 
PhihstineB  in  Isaac's  time  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 


[Heb.  Ahhzaif  the 
same  as  Ahatiah  =  **  whom  Jehovah 
sustains"]. 

A  priest,  a  son  of  Meehullam  (Neh. 
xi.  13— A. V.  and  R,V.).  Called  also 
Jahzbbah  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  ix.  12). 

Al,  HaL  Alath,  Alja  [Heb.  ^t  = 
*' ruins."  The  *•  H  "  prefixed  in  Gen.  xii. 
8  is  the  definite  article.  Hence  Hai  of  the 
A.V.  isAiof  theR.V.]. 

(1)  A  Canaanite  town  to  the  east  of 
Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8),  and  near  Bethaven 
(Josh.  vii.  2).  At  first  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  2-5).  When 
it  was  found  that  the  defeat  was  caused 
by  the  sin  of  Achan  (q.v.),  and  he  had 
suffered  for  it,  Ai  was  agaiu  attacked,  and 
this  time  was  taken  by  stratagem.  Its 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  12,000,  were 
slaughtered,  and  its  king  hanged  on  a  tree. 
Aft^wards  the  dtv  was  burnt,  and  lonjg 
remained  desolate  (vii.  6-viii.  29).  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  was  robmlt,  and 
became  the  Aiath  of  Isa.  x.  28  and  the 
Aija  of  Neh.  xi.  31.  Its  site  was  long 
sought  in  vain.  Van  de  Velde  suggestea 
thai  it  might  be  at  a  ruin  call  et  "^1,  i.e, 
**  the  mound  or  heaj)"  (cf.  Josh.  viii.  28). 
Capt.  Conder  found  its  locality  at  last  just 
south  of  et  Tell  and  two  mOes  east  of 
Bethel  at  Haiyan,  a  name  which  recalls 
Aina,  Joeephus's  name  for  Ai.  The  ruins 
consist  of  uirgj^d  rock-hewn  reservoirs  with 
tombs  and  cisterns.  Thero  is  a  rugged 
ravine  to  the  north,  whero  Joshua's 
ambush  may  have  assembled  and  from 
which  they  may  have  noiselessly  moved 
round  to  the  valley  in  the  west  between 
Bethel  and  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  9).  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  adheres  to  Van  de  Yelde's  opinion. 

(2)  A  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently 
not  far  from  Heshbon  (Jer.  xUx.  3). 
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Alabaster 


[Heb.  At  yah  =  **  a  bird  of  prey, 
the  falcon  "  (?)]. 

(1)  The  same  as  Ajah  (cf.  G^n.  xxxvi. 
24  with  1  Chron.  i.  40). 

(2)  The  father  of  Rizpah,  Saul's  concu- 
bine (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  xri.  8,  10,  11). 

Alatli  [Heb.  Aiyath]. 

The  same  as  Ai  (q.v.;  (Isa.  x.  2vS). 

Alja  [Heb.  Aiya], 

The  same  as  Ai  (q.v.)  (Neh.  xi.  31). 

Aljalon,  Ajalon  [Heb.  Aiyalon  = 
*'  place  of  Imu^,*'  t  e,  **  where  harts 
abound  "J  fHABT]. 

(1)  A  village  and  tallejr,  the  latter  of 
which  was  apostrophised  in  the  difficult 
paasage  in  Josh.  x.  12.  The  village  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan;  but  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  expel  the 
Amorite  inhabitants  (Judf.  i.  ^,  35). 
Aijalon  was  designed  to  be  a  Levitical 
city  for  the  Kohathites  CI  Chron.  vi.  69). 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  5,  10^  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  it  was 
captured  by  the  Philistines  (xxviii.  18). 
The  A.y.  sometimes  spells  the  name 
Ajalon  (Josh.  x.  12 ;  xix.  42,  etc.),  though 
the  Helnrew  word  is  in  all  cases  tne  same ; 
the  R.V.  very  properly  introduces  uni- 
formity, always  adopting  the  spelling 
Aijalon.  Prof.  Robinson  (^t^.  Jtesmr, 
III.  63-64)  with  some  slight  hesitation 
identified  ^alon  with  the  village  and 
valley  of  xald,  about  13  miles  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 
Subsequent  writers  have  dismissed  his 
doubt  and  accepted  his  views. 

(2)  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
noted  for  being  the  jplace  where  the 
**  judge  "  Elon  was  buned  (Judg.  xii.  12). 
Exact  site  unknown. 


(xxi.  16).  Prof.  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  the  village  el  Ghuwein, 
the  name  of  which  may  be  Ain,  corrupted 
(Robinson,  Bib,  JUeaearc/tes,  U.  625). 

Ajali  [AiAHl. 

A  son  of  Zibeon  and  brother  of  Anah 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  24— A. V.).  CaUed  also  Aiah 
[AlAH,  1]. 

Ajalon  [Aualon]  (Josh.  x.  12-A.Y.). 


AlJOletli  BMdi-SliAliar,  Aljeletli 
Shaluur  [Heb.  Aiyeteth  Hash-Shahkar  = 
*'  hind  of  the  monung  **]. 

Probably  a  now  foi]^tten  tune,  to 
which  the  chief  musician  was  directed 
to  set  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  to  which 
it  is  prefixed.  (Title  of  Psalm  xxii.— 
A.V.  and  R.V.) 

AIn  [Heb.  Aiyin  =  (1)  "  an  eye  " ;  (2) 
*'the  face";  (3)  *'a  fountain,"  "a 
natural  spring,"  as  distinguished  from 
^r  =  **a  well  or  cistern  dug  to  catch 
rain-water  "]. 

(1)  A  place  on  the  northern  boundary- 
line  of  Palestine  west  of  Riblah  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  11).  Prof.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  fountain  of  the 
Orontes  river.  (Later  Bible  Res,  [1852], 
p.  534.) 

(2)  A  town  in  the  most  southerly  portion 
of  Judah,  doubtless  with  a  notable  foun- 
tain in  its  vicinity  (Josh.  xv.  32  ;  xix.  7). 
It  was  aarigned  as  a  city  to  the  priests 


[Jailan]. 

The  same  as  Jakan  (q.v.)  (cf.  Gen. 
xxxvi.  27  ;  1  Chron.  i.  42). 

'       Akkab   [Heb.   Aqqubh  =  *'  cunning,*' 
■     *' artful  "].•■  ^' 

I       n)  A  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Chron.  iii.  24). 
(2)  A  Levite  who  acted  as  porter  in  tne 
I   king*s  gate,  eastward  (^.  Chron.  ix.  17 ; 
I   Ezra  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  4o  ;  viii  7 ;  xi.  19  ; 

xii.  25). 
1       (3)  One  of  the  Nethinims  (Ezra  ii.  42). 

AkrabMm    [Heb.    Aqrahbim,   pL    of 
,    Aqrahh  =  **  a  scorpion  "J. 
I       f  The  ascent  of  Akraboim  (Heb.  Maaleh 
I   Akrabbim).    The  ascent  of  scorpion^,  i,e. 

apparently  infested  by  scoipious.  An 
j  ascent  on  the  south-east  frontier  of  Judah 
I   near  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea., 

and  not  far  from  the  desert  of  Zin  (Numb. 
I   xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  36). 

I      Ainaeb.  "not,""donot"]. 

Al-Tashheth,  Al-Ta8Chith  [Heb.  AI- 
Taehfteth  =  "  do  not  destroy  "J. 

A  compound  word  occumng  in  the 
tiUes  of  Fsalms  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  and  Ixxv. 
The  first  form  is  from  the  R.V. ;  the 
second,  which  is  less  accurate,  from  the 
A.y.  It  probably  refers,  like  Aijeleth 
Shahar,  to  the  name  of  some  well-lmown 
but  now  f  or^tten  Hebrew  melody  to  the 
tune  of  which  those  psalms  were  to  be 
sung. 


[Greek  A/abastros  =  "ala- 
baster," and  Aiabasti-ites  =  ''^  alabaster 
stone  **]. 

The  material  of  which  was  made  the 
box  holding  the  ointment  with  which  Jesus 
I  was  anointed  at  Bethany  (Matt.  xxvi.  7  ; 
Mark  xiv.  3  ;  Luke  vii.  37).  The  alabaster 
mentioned  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  massive  gy^psum  of  a  fine-grained 
variety,  white  m  colour,  and  deucately 
shaded.  It  can  be  made  into  columns, 
being  more  easily  worked  than  marble.  It 
can  also  be  turned  on  the  lathe  into  tups, 
boxes,  basons  or  vases.  But  the  alabaster 
stone  of  the  ancients,  of  which  also  vases 
were  made,  was  stalagmite,  a  carbonate 
of  lime  found  rising  from  the  floor  of 
caves,  and  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  imraegnated  with  that  mineral, 
which  has  oropped  from  the  end  cf  stalac- 
tites hanging  from  the  roofs  of  the  caves. 
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AUelQia 


Of  one  or  other  of   these  minerals  the 
alahuter  box  was  doubtless  made. 


[ALE3CETH  (1)]  (1  Chron.  yu. 
8,  A. v.). 

Alaameleoh  [Heb.  Alamtnelek  = 
•'  King*s  oak  "J. 

A  frontier  viUago  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
26) ;  site  unknown. 

Alamolli  [Heb.  AlamotK]. 

A  musical  term  of  doubtful  meaning 
oocarring  in  the  title  of  Flaalm  xlvi.  and 
1  Chron.  xv.  20.  It  appears  to  come 
from  Altttah  =  **iL  young  woman  of 
marriageable  age.'*  Hence  Gesenius  in- 
terprets it  "with  a  treble  or  soprano 
▼oioe."  Sir  John  Stainer  objects  to  tins 
view  that  men  in  1  Chron.  xv.  20  are 
represented  as  playing  on  Alamoth.  He 
tMref  ore  thinks  that  the  obscure  term  may 
refer  to  the  pitch  or  method  of  playing  on 
meriouslj  mentioned  instruments.  Phe 
uLY.  retranslates  the  passage  **  psalteries 
set  to  Alamoth/'  which  might  possibly 
mean  set  to  accompany  treble  voices. 

Alemetli  (1),  Alaoietli  [Heb.  Akmeih 
=  **a  coTering'*][. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Becher  (1 
Chron.  vii.  »— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Jehoadah  (1  Chron.  viii. 
3C). 

(3)  A  son  of  Jarah  (1  Chron.  ix.  42). 

KbtmmOk  (2)  FAucon]. 
A  later  name  for  the  town  or  village  of 
AuiON  (q.v.). 

AlesandAT  [Gr.  AUxandi-oa  =  <<  de- 
fending men,"  alexo  =  **  to  ward,**  or 
-'keep  off,"  "to  defend,"  and  aner^ 
genitive  andro$  =  "  a  man  "]. 

Yarions  persons  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  all  apparently  named,  directly 
or  indirectly,  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
king  of  Macedonia. 

(1)  The  elder  son  of  that  Simon  of 
Cyrene  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
CroM  of  Christ  (Mark  xv.  21). 

(2)  A  leading  man  at  Jerusalem  when 
Peter  and  John  were  brought  to  trial  there 
(AcU  iv.  6). 

(3)  A  Jew  who,  with  Paul,  was  involved 
in  danger  during  the  tumult  at  Ephesus, 
the  people  putting  him  forward  (Acts  xix. 
33). 

(4)  One  who  made  shipwreck  of  his 
faith,  blasphemed,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated by  St  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20}.  He 
probablj  was  the  same  as  Alexander  the 
coppersmith,  who  did  the  apostle  and  his 
associates  much  injury  (2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15). 

AtoxaadrlA  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  named 
after  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great]. 

A  dty  founded  in  the  year  b.c.  332,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Egypt,  of  which  it  was 
dfaagnwl  to  be  the  ^reek  metropoHs. 


It 


was  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  Iving 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  connected  by  a  mole  with 
the  Isle  of  Pharos,  on  which  there  was  a 
celebrated  lighthouse.  The  dty,  which 
was  admirably  situated  for  commercial 
purposes,  flourished  greatly  \mder  the 
Ptolemies,  and  subsequently  under  the 
Romans,  till  it  extended  along  the  coast 
fifteen  miles  by  a  breadth  of  one. 
Hie  inhabitants  were  drawn  from  many 
nationalities,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Romans,  etc.,  and,  as  a  rute,  they  occupied 
distinct  quarters  of  the  city.  Intring  the 
time  that  the  old  Roman  Empire  was 
dominant,  Alexandria  was  oonsiaered  the 
second  dtj  of  the  Empire,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000  or  700,000.  It  had  a 
renowned  library  of  200,000  volumes,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  intellectual  centres  in  the  world. 
In  the  early  Christian  a^  it  was  the  neat 
of  a  celebrated  Christian  school,  which 
had  for  its  teachers  one  of  the  Clements, 
Origen,  and  other  Christian  fathers.  In 
A.D.  616,  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  took 
Alexanoria,  and  in  640,  alter  an  obstinate 
defence,  it  was  captured  by  Amrou,  tho 
general  of  Omar  I.,  the  Arao  caliph*  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  brief 
intervals,  has  since  remained  under  the 
blighting     influence     of    Mohammedan 

f>yemment.  The  French,  under  Napoleon 
,  captured  it  in  1798,  but  were  driven 
out  by  the  British  in  1801,  after  which  it 
reyerted  to  the  Mohammedans.  On  July 
11th,  1882,  tho  Alexandrian  forts  were 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British  fleet, 
and  that  temporary  occupation  of  Egypt, 
which  still  continues,  begun.  In  that  year 
Alexandria  contained  227^064  inhabitants. 
The  references  to  the  aty  in  Scripture 
are  but  slight.  There  is  an  allusion  to  a 
synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians  (Acts  vi.  9). 
A^llos  was  bom  there  (xviii.  24),  and  u 
ship  belonging  to  the  port  conveyed  St. 
Paul  to  Italy  (xxvii.  6).  An  event  more 
important  than  any  of  these  occurred 
during  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  histories :  it  was  at  Alex- 
andria that  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  published.  The 
version  there  produced  is  known  as  the 
Septuaoint  (q.v.). 

Algmn  [AlmuoI  (2  Chron.  ii.  18 ;  ix. 
10,  11). 

[Alvah]  (1  Chron.  i.  51). 
[Alvan]  (1  Chron.  i.  40). 

AUaluU  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  Ualhlu- 
yah  —  **  Pnuse  Jehovah  "]. 

Praise  Jehovah ;  praise  the  Lord  (Rev. 
xix.  1,  3,  4,  6.    Cf.  Psalm  dv.  35). 

AllemeUi,  Alematli  (2)  [Heb.^//bn<rM, 
of  doubtful  meaning]. 
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Aloes 


The  Kune  as  Aucon  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  vi. 
60— R.V.). 

AUon  [Heb.  Allan  =  "  an  oak '»  (?)]. 

According  to  the  A.V.  a  place,  appa- 
rently a  town,  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
But  the  R.V.  translates  the  word  "  oak  *' 
and  the  town  disappears. 

Allon  Bachuth  [Heb.  Allon  Bakhuth 
=  "  oak  of  weeping  "1. 

A  place  "  below  Beuiel,"  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  drctunstance  that 
Deborah,  Bebekah^s  nurse,  was  there 
buried  under  an  oak-tree  (Gen.  xxzv.  8). 

Almodad  [Heb.  Almodhadh^  Arabic 
al  =  **  the,''  and  Heb.  modhadh  from  Heb. 
mAdhadh,  Arabic  tnad  =  "  to  extend  "  (?)]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Joktan  TGen.  x.  26 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  20).  He  seems  to  have  settled 
in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  may  in  the 
opinion  of  Oesenius  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Morad  tribe  in  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

Almon  [Heb.  =  **  something  hidden  "]. 

A  town  or  village  within  the  territory  of 

Benjamin.      It     was     assigned    to    the 

friests  (Josh.  xxi.  18^.  It  is  called  in 
Chron.  vi.  60  Alemetn.  Schwarte,  Mr. 
Finn,  and  Prof.  Robinson  identified  it 
with  'Almit,  a  low,  naked  mound  between 
Gtoba  and  Anathotii  (Robinson,  Later  Bib. 
Res,  287). 

Almon  Diblathaix  [Heb.  Altnon 
IHbhlathaimah  —  ''the  two  Diblaths"] 
[Diblath], 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  as  they  were 
approaching    Moab    from    the    Sinaitic 

gminsiila    (Numb,    xxxiii.    46)    [Beth- 
iBLATHAnc,  Diblath]. 

Almond  [English]. 

The  almond-tree  or  its  fruit  (Gen.  zliii. 
11).  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shaqedh 
from  Shdqadh  =  **  to  be  awake,''  "  to  keep 
vigils,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  blos- 
soms come  forth  in  early  spring.  It  is 
the  Amygdalus  coiiimunte  of  lx>tanist8, 
the  type  of  the  order  Drupaceee,  or 
Almond-worts.  It  is  a  tree  about  20  ft. 
highj  originally,  it  is  believed,  from 
Burbary,  out  now  lintroduced  into  many 
lands.  In  Palestine  it  is  found  on  Leba- 
non, Hermon,  and  in  most  of  the  region 
beyond  Jordan.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almond,  llie 
former  has  white,  the  latter  roseate 
flowers,  which  in  the  gardens  round 
London  are  a  beautiful  spectacle  about 
Easter.  The  fruit  is  what  botanists  call  a 
drupe,  i.e,  fleshy  outside  with  a  hard  stone 
in  tne  interior.  Almonds,  i.e.  the  fruits  of 
the  almond-tree,  were  sent  by  Jacob  to  the 
Egyptian  di^itary,  whom  he  did  not 
know  to  be  his  Eton  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  The 
cups  of   the  six  branches  of  the  golden 


candlestick  were  modelled  on  almond 
blossom  (Exod.  xxv.  33, 34 ;  xxxvii.  19, 20). 
When  Aaron's  rod  budded  it  brought  forth 
almond  blossoms  (Numb.  xvii.  8J,  and 
Jeremiah  (i.  11)  saw  the  rod  of  an  aunond- 
tree  in  his  earnest  vision.    The  expression 


THE  ALM0ND*TREE.    {Amy^dolut  wmmun,i».) 

''  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish  "  (Ecdes. 
xii.  5— A. v.,  or  "shall  blossom"— R.V.) 
compares  the  white  hairs  on  the  head  of 
the  aged  to  the  white  flower  of  the  bitter 
almond-tree. 

Almng,  Algnm  [Heb.  Almug(im\  (and 
plural  Alaum{mitn)y  pi.  see  the  article  J. 

A  tree  Drought  in  great  abundance  by 
sea  from  Ophur  during  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon. Its  wood  was  used  to  imike  pillars 
for  the  temple  and  the  king's  palaoe,  as 
also  harps  and  psalteries  for  the  musi- 
cians (1  mngs  X.  11,  12).  In  1  Kings  the 
name  of  the  tree  is  almug,  in  2  Chron.  ii. 
8  and  ix.  10, 11  it  is  algum,  and  it  is  said  to 
grow  on  Lebanon,  brides  being  imported 
m)m  Ophir.  According  to  Professor  Max 
MUUer,  algum  is  a  modification  of  the 
Sanskrit  vtUguka^  meaning  sandalwood. 
Ka  is  only  a  termination,  and  if  omitted, 
ralgu  greatlv  resembles  algum.  It  is  the 
Santahtm  alhmi  of  botanists,  and  the  tyre 
of  the  order  Santalaeete.  It  is  a  snoiall, 
much -branched  tree,  in  aspect  somewhat 
resembling  a  myrtle,  a  native  of  India  and 
the  eastern  islands.  If  found  on  Lebanon 
it  must  have  been  introduced.  The  wood, 
which  is  odoriferous,  is  burnt  to  perfume 
temples  and  private  houses  both  m  India 
and  China.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  used  by  Solomon. 

Aloes   [Latin   from   Gr.    Aid  =  **  an 

aloe  "]. 
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AlphMiu 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ahalim 
and  Akalotk,  both  plurals.  The  plant 
meant  is  not  the  botanical  genus  Aloe^ 
consisting  of  succulent  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Liliacee,  and  furnishing  a 
bitter  purg^tire  medicine.  The  chief  value 
of  the  scriptunil  plant  is  evidently  its 
fragrance  (Psahn  xlv.  8  ;  Prov.  vii.  17  : 
So^  iv.  14).  It  seems  to  be  Aquilaria 
Agailoeha^  called  in  various  Indian  dialects 
Agar,  Agaru,  and  Agru,  of  which  the 
Hebrew  word  is  probably  a  corruption,  as 


LiGH  ALOES.    {AquUaHa  Agattocha.) 

is  the  KngKnh  name  Ea^lewood.  The 
spedee  grows  in  Sylhet,  m  the  east  of 
Bengal,  and  at  Tennaaserim  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  It  is  a  large  tree,  having  alter- 
nate lanceolate  leaves,  a  leathery  calyx,  no 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  two-celled  eeed' 
vesseL  The  wood  contains  a  resin,  and 
an  essential  oil,  which  constitutes  the 
nerfume  for  which  it  is  prized  in  the  East. 
It  is  the  Ugn-aloes  of  ]N  umb.  xxiv.  6,  and 
the  aloes  of  John  xix.  39,  one  of  the  kinds 
of  spioe  with  which  Xioodemus  designed 
to  anoint  the  body  of  our  Lord  [Lion 
Aloes]. 

Alotb  [if  a  complete  word,  then  Heb. 
Alotk  =■  **  yielding  milk  *' ;  the  present 
participle  of  67  or  //  =  "  to  yield  milk  "1. 

A  aistrict  (?)  mentioned  along  witn 
Adher  as  the  area  within  which  &anah, 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors,  acted  (I 
Kings  iv.  16).  ^^  in  Hebrew  means  **  in,^* 
and  as  in  the  passa^  quoted  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Bealoth,  it  u  doubtful  whether  the 
translation  should  be  **  in  Aloth  '*  or 
BealoUi,  as  a  single  word.  If  the 
latter,  then  Aloth  as  a  place  disappears 
[Bkaxoth]. 


i  [Gr.]. 

The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  or  the 
letter  oorresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Aleph 


=  **an  ox.''  Omega  is  the  last  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  **  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega  '^  means  '*  I  am  the  first  and  the 
last''^  of  beings  (Rev.  i.  8,  11;  xxi.  6; 
xxii.  13). 

Alllluibet  [Latin  afphaheium,  from 
Greek  Alpha,  Br  fa,  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet]. 

The  letters  used  in  writing  or  printing  a 
language,  these  being  arranged  in  a  con- 
ventional order.  The  word  **  alphabet  **  is 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  references  to 
tiie  idea  exist  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  The  names  of  the  several 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
from  their  having  been  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  119th  Psalm.  The  B.V. 
gives  in  addition  the  later  forms  of  the 
fetters  themselves,  i.e,  the  square  charac- 
ters introduced  apparently  not  earlier  than 
the  Christian  era.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  twenty-two  in  number.  The  Hebrew 
Bible  has  other  alphabetical  Psalms  than 
the  1 19th,  though  tne  fact  is  not  ascertain- 
able from  the  English  vendous  [PaiLKs]. 
It  has  long  been  considered  all  but  estab- 
lished that  both  the  square  characters 
of  modem  Hebrew  and  the  earlier  ones 
found  on  the  Hasmonean  coins  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  B.C.  came  from  the 
earliest  Phcenidan.  Another  brandi  from 
the  same  Phoenician  root  is  considered  to 
have  produced  the  oldest  Greek  letters^ 
from  which  again  the  Roman  alphabet, 
adopted  by  most  European  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own,  came.  But  the  honour 
is  now  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  South 
Arabian  Minffians,  whose  alphabet,  older 
than  the  oldest  known  Phoemdan,  presents 
a  greater  resemblance  than  the  latter  pos- 
sesses between  the  names  of  the  letters  and 
the  objects  (ox,  etc.)  which  they  represent. 
To  transliterate  the  Hebrew  letters  is  to 
substitute  for  them  as  nearly  aspossible 
the  equivalent  Roman  characters.  There  are 
different  methods  of  transliterating  some  of 
the  letters.  In  the  present  work  Aleph  is 
not  itself  transliterated,  though  the  vowel 
attached  to  it  is  so.  Beth  is  bh  or  b ;  gimel 
is  gh  or  g ;  daleth,  dh  or  d :  he,  h ;  vau 
^nerally  v  ;  zain,  z  :  cheth,  hh ;  teth,  t ; 
jod,  i  or  y ;  caph,  kh  or  k ;  lamed,  1 ;  mem, 
m  :  nun,  n ;  samech,  s :  ain,  generally  left 
silent,  like  aleph,  though  in  certain  cases 
\vritten  g  as  m  Gomorrah :  pe,  ph  or  p ; 
tzade,  ts ;  koph,  qu  ;  resh,  r :  snin,  sh  or  s  ; 
and  tau,  th  or  t  [Hebrew,  Writing]. 
In  the  New  Testament  two  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  are  mentioned — Alpha, 
the  first ;  and  Omega,  the  last  [Alpha, 
Oxeoa]. 

Alpluens  FLat.  from  Gr.  Alphaios,  from 
Heb.  H/iafphi  =  *♦  one  who  passes"  (?). 
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Hh&laph  =  "  to  pass  "  ('r).  Clopas,  Cleo- 

PHAS]. 

( 1 )  The  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt.  x. 
:5 :  lilark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  15  :  Acts  i.  13). 
He  was  married  to  a  certain  Mary,  and,  m 
addition  to  James,  had  another  son  Joses, 
and  a  daughter  Salome  (Matt,  xx^'ii.  56 : 
Mark  xv.  40;  Luke  xxir.  10^.  He  was 
called  also  Clopas  or  Cleopnas,  which 
reveals  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (cf .  Mark  xv.  40  with 
John  xix.  25). 

(2)  The  father  of  Matthew  or  Levi  (Mark 
ii.  14). 

Altar  [Lat.  altar,  a/iart], 

A  raised  table  or  small  platform  to  be 
-used  in  the  burning  of  incense,  the  offering 
of  sacrifices,  or  tor  any  other  religious 
purpose.  In  patriarchal  tmies,  worshippers 
reared  altars  wherever  they  pitched  tneir 
tents  or  erected  somewhat  more  permanent 
places  of  residence.  Noah  did  so  immedi- 
ately on  leaving  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20). 
So  did  Abraham  (xii.  7;  xxii.  9),  Jacob 
(xxxv.  1,  7),  and  Moses  before  reaching 
%Sinai  (Exod.  xvii.  15),  and  again  at  the 
base  of  that  mountain  (xxiv.  4).  In  the 
legislation  delivered  at  Sinai  and  in  the 
wudemess,  directions  were  given  that 
altars  shoiild  be  made  of  earth,  or,  if  they 
were  built  of  stone,  then  it  should  be  of  un- 
hewn stones,  and  the  ascent  to  them  should 
not  be  by  steps  (xx.  24,  25 ;  Deut.  xxvii. 
5,  6).  For  tne  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
an  altar  was  to  be  made  of  "shittim" 
(acacia)  wood  7^  feet  long,  by  7J  broad 
and  4^  high.  At  the  four  angles  above 
were  to  be  as  many  small  up^right  posts, 
called  horns,  to  which  the  animals  about 
to  be  sacrificed  were  tied  (Psalm  cxviii.  27). 
There  were  to  be  rings  through  whidi 
■** staves"  (poles)  were  to  be  thrust  to 
carry  the  altar.  It  was  to  be  covered  with 
a  net- work  of  "brass"  (copper),  and  to 
have  pans,  shovels,  basins,  fiesh  hooks,  and 
fire  pans.  It  was  generally  called  the 
brazen  altar  or  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
(Exod.  XXX.  28;  xl.  10).  A  fire  was  set 
upon  it  to  consume  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice  (xxvii.  1-8 ;  xxix.  37-38).  Another 
altar,  called  the  altar  of  incense,  was  also 
of  shittim  (acacia)  wood.  It  was  a  foot 
and  a  half  lon^,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
three  feet  in  height.  It  was  overlaid  with 
pure  jjold,  and  wa»  for  the  burning  on  it 
of  mcense  (xxxvii.  25-28).  when 
Solomon's  Temple  was  built,  a  brazen 
altar  was  made,  30  feet  long,  30  feet  broad, 
and  15  high  (1  Kings  xiiL  64;  2  Chron. 
iv.  1).  A  new  "golden  altar"  seems  to 
have  been  fashioned  at  the  same  time  for 
the  burning  of  incense  (2  Chron.  iv.  19). 
Though  these  were  the  only  altars  on 
which  tabernacle  and  temple  sacrifices  or 
incense  could  be  acceptably  offered  (Deut. 


xii.  2,  5,  6,  7),  yet  the  rearing  of  altars  in 
other  places  did  not  cease ;  nor  does  their 
erection  seem  to  have  met  with  censure. 
Altars  were  built  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xx.  4);  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  17)  ;  by  Saul  (xiv.  35) ; 
by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  25) ;  and  by 
illijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  32),  numerous  altars 
to  Jehovah  having  just  before  been  thrown 
down  by  the  worshippers  of  Baal  (xix. 
10,  14 ;  cf.  also  Ezek.  vi.  4 ;  Amos  ii.  8). 
The  idolaters  just  mentioned  hod  altars  of 
their  own  (Judg.  vii.  30),  a^  had  the 
Syrians  or  the  Aasj-rions  (2  Kings  xvi.  lU- 
16),  the  Athenians  (Acts  x\'iii.  23),  and 
many  others.  Altars  were  not  always 
intended  for  sacrifices  or  for  the  burning 


ALTAR,   WITH   ASCENT  AND  HORNS. 

of  incense  ;  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  who 
settled  east  of  the  Jordan  built  an  altar 
designed  to  be  a  memorial  of  their  afiinit}' 
in  blood  to  the  other  tribes  who  crossed  the 
river  (Josh.  xxii.  10-34).  In  New  Testa- 
ment times  gifts  seem  to  have  been  offered 
at  the  altar  (Matt.  v.  23).  In  the  book  of 
Revelations  mention  i^  made  of  an  angel 
offering  incense  on  the  golden  altar  (R*^; 
vii.  3,  5),  and  it  was  from  its  "horns" 
that  a  voice  came  when  the  angel  sounded 
the  sixth  woe- trumpet  (ix.  13). 

AlQflli  [Heb.  =  "  tumult  of  men  "]. 

One  of  the  stations  at  which  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  on  their  wajr  from  Egypt  ^ 
Mount  Sinai  (Numb,  xxxiii.  13,  14). 

Alvmh,  AUah  [Heb.  Alvah,  Altyah  = 
"injustice"]. 

A  duke  of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40 ;  1  Chron.  L  51 ). 

AtImi,  Allmn  [Heb.  A  Iran,  Aleyan  = 
"uniust"]. 

A  Horite,  a  son  of  Shobol  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23 ;  1  Chron.  i.  40). 
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i  [Heb.  Auutdh  =  **  a  people  des- 
tined to  endure  for  ever  *']. 

A  frontier  village  of  Asher  (Josh*  xiz. 
26).  Capt.  Conder  places  it  doubtfully 
at  the  ruin  called  el  'AmCidy  north  of 
Acre. 


[Heb.   =  "  heavy      labour," 
"sorrow"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Helem  (1  Chron. 
viL35). 


[Heb.    AmaJeq.     Etymology 
doubtful]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son,  by 
his  concubine  Timna  (Gen.  xxxvi.  VI) , 

(2)  His  descendants,  the  Amalekites, 
personified  as  an  individuaL  In  Hebrew 
Amalekites  is  Amak^y  and  **Amalek"  is 
gouTally  left,  both  m  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.,  untranslated  (Exod.  xvii.  8, 9, 13, 14, 
16 ;  Numb.  xxiv.  20  ;  Deut.  xxv.  17  ; 
Joclf .  V.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  5  ;  xxviii.  18  ; 
I^ann  Ixxxiii.  7). 


I  [Eng.]. 

The  descendants  of  Amalek,  the  son  of 
KKnha»  and  fl;randson  of  Esau  [Amalek], 
witn  whom,  nowever,  were  conjoined  an 
eariier  race  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Chedorlaomer's  invasion,  as  inhabiting  the 
region  of  Kadesh  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
(Gen.  ziv.  7).  They  fouf  ht  a  battle  with 
the  Israelites  at  liephimm,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  and  were  de- 
feated (Exod.  xvii.  8-13).  They  seem 
to  have  waylaid  the  travelling  **  con- 
nection," cutting  off  all  who  fell 
behmd  the  rest  on  account  of  feebleness, 
and  then,  emboldened  by  their  easy  success, 
to  have  dinmted  the  passage  of  the  host , 
itKlf.  The  most  bitter  feeling  arose 
agamst  them  in  consequence,  and  it 
received  Divine  sanction  (Exod.  xvii. 
14-16 ;  Dent.  xxv.  17-19).  The  spies  found 
Amalekitea  occupying  the  south  of  F^es- 
tine  (Numb.  xiii.  29).  Balaam  in  again 
predicting  utter  destruction  to  the  Amalek- 
ites  cal^  Amalek  **the  first  of  the 
nations."  This  might  mean  the  first  in 
point  of  date,  or  of  power  and  dignity,  or, 
as  suggested  on  the  margin  of  the  A.y.. 
the  mtt  nation  that  made  war  with  Israel 
(Numb.  xxiv.  20).  The  Amalekites  aided 
Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  in  taking  Jericho 
from  the  £raelites,  and  in  imposing  his 
y<^  upon  the  Hebrew  people  ( Judg.  iii. 
13,  14 ;  V.  14).  They  also  assisted  the 
lfi<ya?yTt**f  in  invading  Canaan  and  in  con- 
quering and  oppressing  the  Israelites 
(vL  3,  33).  Probably  as  the  consequence 
of  &ese  and  similar  invasions,  they  so 
estabixriied  themselves  in  the  very  centre 
of  Gsnaan  that  there  was  a  **  mount  of 
the  Amalekites  "  within  the  territory  of 
Ephraim  (xii.  15).  King  Saul  was  ordered 
to  cany  out  the  long-threatened  sentence 


against  the  Amalekites,  and  made  a  great 
expedition  against 'them.  He  found  them 
extending  from  Haviloh  (near  the  Eu- 
phrates i')  all  along  the  south  of  Palestine 
to  Shur,  in  the  vicinity  of  E^ypt.  He 
smote  them  through  that  wide  area, 
capturing  their  king,  Agag,  who  was^ 
executed  bv  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  1-33). 
After  this  tne  Amalekites  disappear  from 
Hebrew  history. 

Amam  [Heb.  Aindm  =  **  conjoined  "1. 
A  **  city  "  or  village  in  the  extrone  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26),  site  unknown. 


,  (1)  [Heb.  Amatmh  =  "atreaty," 
"a  statute  "J. 

A  mountam  or  mountain  range  grouped 
(Song iv.  8)  with  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and 
which  from  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry  mav  be  mferred  to  be  connected 
with  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
It  mav  be  the  mountain  slope  from  which 
the  Amana  or  Abana  nows  [Abaka, 
Amana]. 

Amana  (2),  Amanali  [AbanaI  (2  Kings 
V.  12  ;  margin  of  A.V.  and  R.V.). 


[Heb.  Auwreyah^  Amareyahit 
=  **whom  Jehovah  has  said,"  i.e, 
**  promised."  Noe.  1-7  are  spelt  in 
Hebrew  Anwretjah  ;  No.  9,  Ainareyahu  ; 
and  No.  8  is  of  both  forms]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Meraioth.  a  Levite  de- 
scended from  Phinehas  (1  Chron.  vi.  7). 

(2)  A  Levite  in  the  same  line  of  descent, 
a  son  of  Awiriah  (1  Chron.  vi.  11 ;  Ezra 
viL3). 

(3)  A  L6vite,  and  possibly  a  priest,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  in 
Nehemiah*s  time  (Neh.  x.  3  ;  xii.  2,  13). 

(4)  A  man  who  nad  taken  a  strange,  t.r. 
a  foreign,  wife,  whom  Ezra  made  him 
divorce  (Ezra  x.  42). 

(5)  A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  son  of 
Shephatiah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

(6)  A  son  of  Hizkiah,  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

(7)  A  chief  priest  in  Jehoehaphat's  time 
(2Chron.  xix.  11]. 

(8)  A  Levite,  tne  second  son  of  Hebron 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxiv.  23). 

(9)  One  who  helped  to  distribute  the 
free-will  offerings  of  God  in  Hezekiah*» 
time  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  14,  15). 


[Heb.  =  **  a  burden"]. 
(1)  The  son  of  Ithra,  an  Israelite,  or 
Jether,  an  Ishmaelite,  bv  his  wife  Abigail, 
niece  of  Zeruiah,  JoaVs  mother,  when 
Absalom  rebelled,  he  appointed  Amasa 
captain  of  his  army  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  1 
Chron.  ii.  17).  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  revolted  mince,  Amasa,  who  was  a 
relative  of  king  David's,  was  forgiven,  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  super- 
session of  Joab  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  a  great  revolt  headed  by 
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Sheba,  Amaaa  received  orders  to  have  an 
army  in  readiness  to  start  in  three  days.. 
He  was  behind  his  time,  and  Abisnai 
was  sent  to  greet  him  and  hasten  him  on. 
When  at  length  the  preparations  were 
ixmiplete  and  Amasa  was  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  Joab  sought  a  triendly 
interview  with  him,  and  treacherously 
stabbed  him,  so  that  he  immediately  died 
(Joab]  (xx.  1-13). 

(2)  An  Ephnumite,  a  son  of  Hadlai.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  humane  advice 
when  the  captives  from  Judah  were  being 
carried  off  by  the  Israelite  army  under 
Pekah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

Amnffnl  [Heb.  =  *' irksome,"  <<  griev- 
ous"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Elkanah,  a  L^vite  of  the 
Kohathite  family  (1  Chron.  vi.  25,  35). 

(2)  One  of  the  Levites,  who  blew  a 
trumpet  in  David^s  reign  (1  Chron. 
JLY,  24). 

(3)  A  Kohathite  who  aided  in  the  reli- 
^ous  revival  in  Hezekiah*s  reign  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  12). 


ilud  pieb.    Atnathsaiy    a    word, 

Oesenius  thinis,  not  correctly  copied]. 

A  son  of  Azareel,  one  of  the  pnests.  He 
consented  to  live  in  Jerusalem,  at  Nehe- 
miah's  request  (Neh.  xL  13). 


[Heb.  Amauyah  =  "  whom 
Jehovah  carries  in  His  lap  **  (Oe»fnifts)]. 

A  son  of  Zichri.  He  held  mgh  military 
office  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
16). 


,  [Heb.  AmaUeyah  =  "  whom 
Jehovah  has  strengthened"  {Ge»enUt9\ 
** Jehovah  strengthens"  {Oxford  BibU), 
**  Jehovah  is  strong  "  (JTmwwm)]. 

A  king  of  Judim^who  succeeded  his 
father  Joash  by  the  Hebrew  chronology  in 
839  B.C.,  being  then  about  twenty-l^ve 
years  old.  When  he  found  himself  firm 
on  the  throne,  he  put  to  death  the  murder- 
ers  of  his  father,  but  spared  their  children, 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down 
on  the  subject  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut. 
xziv.  16).  He  hired  100,000  Israelitish 
mercenaries  to  accompany  him  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Eaomites,  but  at 
the  commana  of  a  man  of  Ood  he  sent 
them  back,  they  being  so  offended  at  their 
dismissal  tnat  they  pnmdered  the  country 
on  their  way  home.  Afterwards  starting 
with  the  forces  of  Judah  alone,  he  de- 
feated the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt, 
inflicting  on  them  the  loss  of  10,000  men, 
and  caTOured  their  capital  Sblah  (q.v.). 
Elated  Dv  their  victory,  and  following  bad 
advice,  ne  challenged  Jehoash,  kmg  of 
Israel,  to  fight,  the  result  being  that  he  was 
heavily  dented  in  a  battle  at  Bethshe- 
mesh,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  man  whom 
iie  had  so  impruaently  provoked.    Fart  of 


the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  then  broken 
down  by  Jehoash,  the  city  captured,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  carried  off.  At  first 
Amaziah  worshipped  Jehovah,  though  he 
allowed  the  **high  places"  to  remain. 
Then  he  began  to  depart  from  his  early 
faith,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  in  Jerusalem.  He  fled  to  Lachish, 
but  was  followed  thither  and  murdered. 
His  reum  had  extended  to  twenty -nine 
^ears.  He  died  by  the  Hebrew  chronolog>'^ 
m  QIO,  leaving  his  son  Arariah  or  Uzziah 
to  ascend  the  throne  (2  Kings  xiv.  1-20; 
2  Chron.  XXV.  1-17). 

Amber  [Remotely  from  Arabic  Amhar, 
Anbatj  abir  =  **  ambergris  "]. 

The  hardened  or  f  ossmsed  resin  of  a  now 
extinct  pine-tree  {Pinus  ntceinifer)  allied 
to  the  Norway  spruce  or  to  uie- Silver 
fir,  and  of  about  eight  other  species  of  pine. 
That  it  was  originally  fiuid  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  found  to  endoee  nume- 
rous remains  of  plants  and  of  insects.  The 
pines  producing  it  ^w  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the 
BfJtic,  and  it  is  still  picked  up  on  the 
southern  shore  of  that  sea.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  gem,  and  early  became  an 
object  of  commerce  over  re^ns  very 
remote  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  senerallv 
yellow,  and  that  is  the  **  colour  ofamber  " 
referred  to  in  Ezek.  i.  4,  27 ;  viiL  2. 

Amen  [N.T.  Or.  Am^^  from  Heb. 
Amen]. 

(1)  As  an  adj'eetive^Firmy  certain, 
trustworthy,  deserving  of  all  confidence 
(2  Cor.  i.  20). 

(2)  A»  a  noun — ^The  faithful  and  true 
one.    Usedof  Jesus  (Rev.  iii.  14). 

(3)  As  an  adverb  or  interjeetum — So  be  it, 
Bfay  it  be  as  has  been  asked,  said,  pro- 
mised, or  threatened  (Matt.  vi.  13;  cf. 
also  Deut.  xxviL  16-26 ;  1  Kings  i.  36  ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16 ;  Rev.  xxii  20,21). 
To  render  it  more  emphatic,  it  is  some- 
timee  redoubled  (Numb.  v.  22;  Psalm 
xli.  13  ;  Ixxii.  19 ;  Ixxxix.  52). 

Amethyst  [Englishl. 

A  precious  stone,  tne  last  one  in  the 
third  row  on  the  Jewish  high  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12). 
In  this  paasage  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Ahhalmah,  from  Hhalam  =  **  to 
dream."  The  amethjrst  formed  the 
twelfth  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  is  a  glasinr,  dear, 
purple,  or  bluish  violet  variety  oi  quartz, 
the  colour,  it  is  believed,  being  produced 
by  manganese.  It  occurs  sparingly  in 
rocks  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireuuid, 
but  far  finer  n)ecimens  are  found  in  India, 
in  Siberia,  ana  in  Spain. 

Ami  [a  corruption  of  AxoK  (q.v.)]* 
(Cf .  Ezra  ii.  57  and  Neh.  viL  69.) 
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Lokei^lS^V 


\^A3QciSAJ>As]   (l£att.  L  i ; 


T\tt  i&ther  of   JoTi&h. 
Xing»DT.*i5;  Jonah  i.  1) 


▼eracioTis,"  "truth- 
ihe   prophet  (2 


^Heb.  =  *'  mother  "  of  any- 
fhxng  XQ  a  figurative  aenae,  as  **  mother  of 
the  Mm"  =  ihe  cubital  bone]. 

A  hm ''that  Ueth  before  Giah,  by  the 
ir^  of  Ute  wilderxken  of  Gibeon  "  (2  Sam. 
n.  24).    Exact  aitoation  unknown. 

The  khdie  of  the  mother  city. — [Mstheo- 
Aiollh]  (2  Sam.  viii.  I). 

Aaml  [Heb,  =  *'my  people''   (Hosea 
L  [Heb.  =  *■''  one  of  the  family  of 


0}  A  Bon  of  Gemalli,  and  the  represen- 


r^resc 
onttofl 


God  "J. 

-A" 
tsthv  of  Uie  tribe  of  Dan  who  weni  to  spy 
o«t  Canaan  (Numb.  ziii.  12). 

(2)  A  man  of  Lodebar,    and  father  of 
Ifadiir  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5 ;  xvii  27). 

(3)  The    fdxth    son   of   Obed-edom    (1 
OkroQ.  XXV i.  5). 

(4)  The   same  as  Eliax  (q.v.)  (cf.    2 
SaoB.  xL  3  and  1  Chron.  iii.  5). 


IJHeb.  ^miniAt«M="one  of 

tbe  pec^ile  of  Judah  *']. 

n)An  Ephraimite.  the  father  of 
FKihama  (Xilmb.  L  10 ;  u.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
TiL2«). 

(2)  A  man  of  Simeon,  and  father  of 
Slicmnel  (Numb,  xxxiv.  20). 

(3)  A  man  of  Naphtali,  and  father  of 
P^dahel  (Knmb.  xxxiv.  28). 

(4)  The  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geahur, 
to  whom  Absalom  fled  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 
Called  abo  AJOdHUB  (q.v.). 

{S\  A  man  of  Judan,  a  son  of  Omri^ 
after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix.  4). 

Aiwllror  [Heb.  Ammihhur  =  '*  one  of 
the  family  of  ue  nobles  "]. 

The  same  as  AJOcrsuD  (3)  (2  Sam.  xiH. 
37— A- V.  margin ;  B.V.  text). 

AwmifiMUIfcl^  Amlwmdftb  FHeb. 
Ammmadimbh  =  "  kinsman  of  a  pnnce  '* 

(1)  A  man  of  Jndah.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bam  and  the  father  of  Nahshon.  whose 
^ater  became  the  wife  of  Aaron.  He  was 
in  tiie  line  of  ancestry  both  of  David  and 
of  Jesoa  (Exod.  vL  23 ;  Numb.  i.  7  ;  Ruth 
!▼•  19;  1  Chron.  iL  10 ;  Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke 
a»). 

/2}  A  Leritt^.  a  mm  of  TJzxiel.  He  lived 
fflDland's  time  (1  Chron.  xv.  10,  11). 

i'V  A  Levite,  a  aon  of  Kohath  (1  Chron. 
ri22), 

AamlMUUb  [Heb.  Amminadhibh  = 
"aypriiioely  people"— B.V.,  "my  willing 
peopfe '•—A.V.J. 


If  a  proptf  name,  which  is  doubtful, 
then  it  is  someone  famous  for  his  chariots 
(Song  vi.  12— A. V.  and  B.V.  texts  and 
margins). 

Ammlahartrtiii  [Heb.  =  *'  one  of  the 
people,"  i.e.  *•  servant  of  the  Omnipotent 

A  Imnite,  the  father  of  Ahiezer  (Numb. 
i.  12 ;  ii.  25). 

AmmfgalMMl  [Heb.  Ammizabhadh  = 
**  one  of  the  people,"  or  "  servant  of  the 
h'beral  giver,*   i.e.  of  Jehovah]. 

A  son  of  Benaiah  in  David^s  reign 
(1  Chron.  Ixvii.  6). 


umon  [Heb.  =  *  *  son  of  my  people  **(?), 
of  my  relative "(h,  or  "of  a  near 
reUtion"(?)J. 

A  name  given  as  an  alternative  one  to 
Ben-Ammi,  Lot*s  younger  son  (Qen.  xix. 
38).  He  became  "the  father  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,"  the  latter  part  of 
this  designation  meaning  the  Ammonite 
tribe  and  nation  (Numb.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 
ii.37;iii.  16 ;  Judg.  x.  6,  9,  18;xi.  5,  8,  9, 
12,  14,  15,  27,  30,  31 ;  xu.  1,  2 ;  2  Sam.  x. 
1,  2.  8,  10,  11,  14,  19;  xi.  1 ;  xii.  9,  26,  31, 
etc.).    [AiacoNiTES.] 

Ammonltea  IBng.Amtnm,  -ties;  Heb. 
Ammoni] . 

The  tribe  and  nation  descended  from 
Ben-Ammi,  or  Ammon,  Lot*s  second  son 
[Ammow].  When  the  Israelites  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  appeared  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  the  Junmonites  were  found  in  par- 
tial possession  of  the  region  between  the 
Amon  and  Jabbok  brooks  or  rivers  (Numb, 
xxi.  24 ;  Deut.  ii.  37 ;  Judg.  xi.  13, 22).  Their 
territory  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Gkid- 
ites  (Deut.  iii.  16).  The  ch^^  was  brought 
against  them  that  thev  had  joined  vnth 
the  Moabitee  in  hiring  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Israelites,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
to  be  excluded  fropi  "  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  "  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-6).  In  the  time  of  Jephthah  they 
oppressed  the  Jewish  people  (Judg.  x.  6, 
9,  18).  They  were  evidently  formidable 
foes,  for  it  was  under  the  ajmrehension  of 
the  danger  of  defeat  and  deaui  in  encoun- 
tering them  that  Jephthah  uttered  lus 
rash  vow  (xi.  1-40).  Just  when  Saul  was 
obtaining  the  sovereignty,  Nahash,  the 
Ammonite  king,  besie^Bamoth  Gilead, 
refusing  peace,  except  on  the  condition 
that  every  man  in  the  dty  should  have  his 
right  eye  put  out.  Saul  came  to  the 
assistance  m  the  beleaguered  citizens,  and 
totaUv  defeated  Nahadi  (1  Sam.  xi  1-11). 
The  Ammonite  king  seems  to  have  escaped 
from  this  lost  field,  and  may  have  been  the 
Nahash  who  befriended  David ;  doing  this, 
perhaps,  because  both  were  enemies  of 
Saul.  On  the  death  of  Nahash,  David 
sent  an  embassy  to  his  son,  Hanun,  but 
the  ambassadors  were  insulted,  and  war 
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supervened.  In  the  first  campaign,  the 
confederate  Syrians  and  Ammonites  were 
defeated  by  the  Israelites,  led  by  Jqp.h  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  x.  1-19;  1  Chron.  xix. 
1-19).  The  second  ended  hy  the  capture 
of  Rabbah,  the  Ammonite  capital  [Rabbah, 
Rabbath],  and  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
defenders  (2  Sam.  xi.,  zii.  ;  1  Chron.  xx. 
1-3).  Amon^  other  **fair  idolatresses" 
Solomon  married  some  Ammonite  women 
( 1  Kings  xi.  1 ).  In  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Edomitee  unsuccessfuUr  invaded  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xx.  1-30).  The  Ammonites  sent 
gifts,  probably  tribute,  tonzziah(xxvi.  8). 
They  retook  the  Gkidite  territory,  and 
were  in  consequence  denounced  by 
Jeremiah,  Amos,  and  Zephaniah  (Jer. 
xlix.  1-6;  Amos  i.  13-15;  Zeph.  ii.  8-11). 
They  also  rejoiced  over  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  which 
judgment  was  predicted  against  them  by 
Ezelael  (Ezek.  xxi.  20;  xxv.  1-7).  Inter- 
marriages between  them  and  the  Israelites 
took  pukce  after  the  captivity,  which  were 
censured  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ix. 
1 ;  Neh.  xiu.  23-31).  Their  special  idol  in 
the  old  age  of  Solomon  was  the  saneuinary 
Molech  (1  Kin^  xi.  7),  though  in  uie  time 
of  Jephthah  it  had  been  Chemosh,  the 
Moabite  god  (Judg.  xi.  24). 

Amnon  [Heb.  =  "  faithful  "1. 

A  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam,  the  Jezreel- 
itees.  He  was  bom  at  Hebron  while  that 
was  his  father's  capital  (2  Sam.  iii.  2; 
1  Chron.  iii.  1).  He  behaved  very  scan- 
dalously to  Tamar,  his  half-sister,  and 
was  in  conseauence  murdered  by  her  full- 
brother  Absalom  (xiiL  1-39). 


t  [Heb.  Amoq  =  **  deep  "]. 

A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  20. 

Amon  (1)  [Heb  =  *'  a  handicraftsman, '^ 
"  an  architect "]. 

(1)  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  under 
King  Ahab  (1  Kinss  xxii.  26). 

(2)  A  king  of  Juoah,  the  son  of  Manasseh 
and  MediuUemeth.  At  the  age  of  twentr- 
two  he  succeeded  his  father  Manasseh,  bv 
the  Hebrew  chronology  about  643  B.C.,  and 
followed  his  bad  example.  Two  years 
later;  or  in  641  B.O.,  his  servants  murdered 
him  m  his  palace.  The  people  of  the  land 
put  the  murderers  to  death,  and  placed  his 
son  Josiah  on  the  throne  (2  Kings  xxi. 
19-26 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21-25). 

(3)  One  of  "  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants  '*  (Neh.  vii.  59).  Called  also  Ami 
(Ezra  ii.  57). 

Amon  (2)  [In  Lat.  and  Gr.  Ammon. 
From  Egyptian  Atneti  —  *'  the  hidden 
one,"  "  the  unseen  being  "]. 

The  chief  divinity  of  Thebes,  named 
after  him  No- Amon,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  '25— R.V. ;  Nah.  iii.  8— 


R.V.).  He  was  sometimes  called  Amon- 
Ra,  or  Amen-Ra,  Ra  signifying  the  mid- 
day sun,  which  he  was  supposed  to 
symbolise.  He  was  represented  as  wear- 
ing two  plumes  of  hawk's  feathers,  a  disk, 
and  a  rea  cap. 

Amoritea  [Heb.  Emori  =  *'a  moun- 
taineer;" M«  the  artidel. 

One  of  the  leading  tnbes  of  Canaan  in 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  times,  as  well  as  at 
the  period  of  Joshua's  conquest  (Qen.  xiv. 
7 ;  XV.  16,  21 ;  Exod.  iiL  17  ;  Numb.  xiii. 
29  ;  Deut.  xx.  17 ;  Josh.  ix.  1 ;  x.  6).  The 
name  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole 
Canaanite  tribes  of  Canaan  taken  together 
(Gen.  XV.  10 ;  cf.  xxxiv.  26, 30  with  xlviii. 
22 ;  Amos  ii.  9. 10).  The  spies  sent  out  by 
Moses  found  tne  Amorites  located  chiefi  v 
among  the  mountains  (Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  cf . 
Deut.  i.  7t  20),  as  Joshua  did  at  a  subse- 
quent period  (Josh.  x.  6-12).  They  were 
ruled  by  different  kings,  who  were  defeated 
by  Josnua  (Josh.  x.  6).  One  of  their 
spedal  seats  was  (Engedi)  on  the  diff  rising 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  Mamre,  one  of  Abraham's 
confederates,  who  was  a  chief  resident  at 
Hebron,  was  likewise  of  Amorite  descent 
(13).  The  Amorites  had  also  extensive 
settlements  east  of  the  Jordan.  Sihon, 
Idng  of  Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
were  both  Amorite  rulers  (Numb.  xxi.  21, 
25,  26,  34 ;  Deut.  iv.  46,  47 ;  Josh.  iL  10 ; 
Judg.  xi.  19-22 ;  cf.  also  Numb.  xxxiL  39). 
Though  the  Amorites  were  devoted  to 
destruction  (Deut.  xx.  17),  yet  large 
numbOTs  of  tnem  escaped  Uieir  fate,  and 
even  Samuel  was  at  peace  with  those  of 
them  remaining  in  his  day  (1  Sam.  vii.  14). 
The  Gibeonites,  received  by  Joshua  under 
false  representations  into  an  aUiance,  were 
of  the  Amorite  race  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2). 
Recent  discoveries  as  to  the  antiquities  of 
Jerusalem  may  explain  the  reason  why 
Ezekiel  says  of  it  "  Thy  father  was  an 
Amorite,  and  thy  mother  an  Hittite.'* 
These  two  races  may  together  have  consti" 
tuted  its  original  inhabitants  (Ezek.  xvi.  2). 
[Jebubalem.] 

Amos  [Heb.  =  "  a  burden  "] . 

A  prophet,  bom  at  Tekoa,  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  six 
miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  origin- 
ally a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycomore 
fruit  (A.VT),  or  a  dresser  of  sycomore  trees 

iR.V.),  when  the  Divine  call  came  to 
lim  to  prophesy  in  Israel,  t.^.  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  He  then  seems 
to  mive  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bethel, 
then  *'tiie  kind's  sanctuary  and  a  royal 
house,"  but  which  much  needed  a  prophet 
to  denounce  it,  for  it  still  had  withm  it  one 
of  the  two  golden  calves  reared  by 
Jeroboam  I.  as  objects  of  worship.  Amos, 
when  at  Bethel,  spoke  with  such  freedom 
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and  futhfolness  against  the  sins  of  the 
king  and  the  people  that  Amaziah,  the 
kbatrons  priest  ox  the  idaoe,  applied  to 
tibe  king— Jeroboam  li. — to  put  the 
prophet  to  death.  But  the  monarch 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  evil  adriaer 
(Amos  L  1 ;  yii.  10-15).  The  time  and 
drcomstenoes  of  Amoe's  death  are  un- 
known. 
The  Book  of  Amo». 

The  third  of  the  minor  prophets.  He 
prrabesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Jooah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  son 
of  Joash,  king  of  Israel ^  two  years  before 
the  earthquale  (Amos  i.  1).  This  pUoes 
tiie  date  at  some  time  or  other  withm  the 
tveotj-fiTB  years  b.c.  809  to  b.c.  784, 
diomg  wfaicn  the  reigns  of  the  two 
■orereigiis  just  mentioned  were  oontem- 
pooneoos.  He  denounces  judgments 
aotinst  Damascus,  the  Philistine  cities, 
1m,  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
lusbites,  the  people  of  Judah,  and  those 
of  Israel,  all  ox  wnom  had  sinned  deeply 
fi^  ii.).  The  remaining  chapters  are 
directed  mainly  against  the  ten  tribes,  the 
cantiTity  of  whicn  is  clearly  prophesied. 
Alhiaion  is  made,  also,  to  the  approaching 
earthquake  and  the  calamities  it  would 
bring  ^iii.-ix.).  [Eabthquaxe.]  Amos  v. 
"ih'Ti  IS  quoted  in  Acts  vii.  42,43,  and  Amos 
ii.  II  in  Acts  xv.  16-18. 


[Heb.     AmoU  =  "  powerful," 
"brave"]. 

The  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Isa. 
1 1 ;  ii.  l,etc.). 

I  [Gr.  "a  dty  between  two 


ieasor  rxvers  "  ;  atHphi=**  on  both  sides  "; 
andj»/«="city'a 

A  dty  or  town  which  Fkiul  passed  by  on 
trsTdlmg  from  Fhilippi  to  Apollouia  on 
his  way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xrii.  1 ).  It 
was  the  metropolis  of  southern  Maceaonia. 
It  was  stuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Strymon,  which  nearly  surrounded  it,  this 
Uttt  giTing  origin  to  its  name.  It  is  now 
ealln  i^mpoli  or  TamboU,  is  about  3  miles 
from  Ihe  sea,  and  has  a  village  Neokhorio 
or  Jeni  Keni  (New  Town)  on  piurt  of  its  site. 

AamltM  [Gr.1. 

A  Christian  of 'Kome  to  whom  Fkiul  sent 
an  affectionate  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  8). 

Amrmm  [Heb.  =  <<  of  kin  to  the  exalted 
one,"  i^.  to  God]. 

(1)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  husband  of 
Jodiebed  and  the  father  of  Miriam,  Aaron, 
and  Moaes.  He  Uved  to  the  age  of  137 
'Ezod.  vi.  20 ;  Numb,  iii  19). 

['Ij  A  son  of  Bani.  He  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  whom  Ezra  induced  him  to 
pst  away  (Ezra  z.  34). 

AmnuBttM  [Bnglish]. 

The  descendants  of  Amram,  Moses's 
father  (Numb,  iii  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  23). 
3 


[Heb.  *'a  command  which 
has  gone  forth  "  (Ge^miut)], 

Along  of  Shinar,  one  of  Chedorlaomer*s 
conf ederales  in  the  invasion  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (Gen.  xiv.  1, 9), 


(Heb.  Amtfi  =  "  robust "]. 

(1)  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Memri 
(1  Chron.  vi.  46). 

(2)  A  priest,  a  son  of  a  certain  Zechariah 
(Neh.  ».  12). 

Aaab  [Heb.  Attabh  =  **  a  place  fruitful 
in  grapes^'  (?)  {Ge9en%tu)\, 

A  town  in  the  **  mountains  **  of  Judah. 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Hebron  and 
Debir  as  inhabited  by  Anakims,  whom 
Joshua  cut  off  (Josh.  n.  21 ;  xv.  50).  The 
place,  which  hes  about  ten  miles  from 
Hebron,  is  still  called  by  its  old  name  of 
An&b  (Robinson's  Bib.  Bes,,  U.  195). 

AiMli  [Heb.  '*  hearkening  to,'*  '*  grant- 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite, 
and  a  mother-in-law  to  Esau  (G^.  zzxvi. 
2,  14). 

(2)  A  son  of  the  same  2Sibeon  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  24). 

(3)  A  **  son  '*  of  Seir  the  Horite  and  a 
brother  of  a  certain  Zibeon  (Gen.  zxzvi. 
20).    He  became  a  **  duke  "  (29). 

AnaliTlili  (Heb.  Anahharath  =  (?)]. 

A  frontier  village  of  lasachar  (Josn. 
xix.  19).  .  C!apt.  Conder  finds  it  at  en 
Na'iirah  (manifestly  a  corruption  of  the 
old  name),  5  miles  N.E.  of  Jeareel. 


[Heb.  Anayah  =  *'  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  heard  "]. 

One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4),  and  who  afterwards  sealed 
the  covenant  to  serve  God  (x.  22). 

AiiAk  {Heb.  Anaq  =  (1) «'  a  coUar,"  *<  a 
necklace  ^  ;  (2)  "  length  of  neck  or  of 
stature"]. 

The  son  of  Arba,  and  progenitor  of  the 
giants  called  Anasdc  or  Anajciks  (q.v.) 
(Numb.  xiii.  22,  28 ;  Josh  xv.  13). 

A«i».iH«»^  Awalrtw  [the  A.V.  has  Ana- 
kims, which  is  a  double  plural  Im  Hebrew 
and  S  English.  The  R.y.  has  a  single 
one,  the  Hebrew  im,  which  is  enough. 
From  Heb.  Anaqimy  pi.  of  Anaq  [AnaiI^. 

The  descendants  of  Anak.  His  sons 
were  three  in  number  :  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai.  The  Anakim  or  Anakims 
were  of  great  stature.  The  spies  sent  to 
search  out  the  land  of  Canaan  saw  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  where  their  chief 
settlement  was,  and  were  afraid  of  en- 
countering such  men  (Numb.  xiii.  22-28). 
They  existed  also  at  Debir  and  Anab,  and 
in  the  '* mountains'*  both  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  being  apparently  a  tribe  of  moun- 
taineers,   from  all  these  pUoes   Joshua 
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cut  them  off  (Joflh.  xL  21— A.V.andR.V.- 
xv.  14),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Jewish 
leader's  death  that  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
were  slain  (Judf.  i.  10).  Those  of  the  race 
who  escaped  fled  to  Gaza,  Gath,  and 
Ashdod,  in  the  Philstine  country  (Josh, 
xi.  22).  As  will  be  rememberea,  it  was 
from  one  of  these  cities — Gath — that 
GK>liath,  David's  gigantic  antagonist,  came. 
Probably  he  was  one  of  Axiak*s  descen- 
dants (1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 

An>inlin  [Etjrmology  doubtful]. 
An  Egyptian  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  (Gen.  x.  13 ;  1  Chron.  1.  11). 


i  [Heb.  AfMmineiekf  from 
Heb.  Attain  =  **  an  image  "  and  melek  — 
**king'*  (Gesenius).  But  Anam  is  now 
believed  to  be  from  Attu^  a  Babylonian 
god.  who  presided  over  the  sky,  and  had 
for  nis  consort  a  goddess  Anumtj. 

One  of  the  two  leading  "gods" 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Sepharvaim 
(the  two  Sipparas)  on  opposite  oanks  of 
the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  portions  of  the 
city  was  distinguished  as  Sippara  of  Samas 
or  the  Sun-god,  and  the  other  as  Sippara 
Anunit  {see  the  etymology).  The  iimabi- 
tants  of  the  citjr  wnen  l^ught  to  colonise 
Samaria  worsmpped  Anammelech  with 
Adrammelech.  another  Babylonish  deity, 
by  burning  their  children  m  the  fire  (2 
Kings  xvii.  31). 

Anan  THeb.  =  **  a  cloud  *']. 

One  oi  the  men  who  with  Nehemiah 
sealed  a  covenant  to  worship  Jehovah 
(Neh.  X.  26). 


[a  shortened  form  of  Ananiah 

(q.v.)]. 

A  son  of  Elioenai  (1  Chron.  iii.  24). 

Awanlali  (1)  [Heb.  Ananyah  =  **whom 
Jehovah  covers  or  protects  "J. 
The  father  of  Ifaaseiah  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

Anawlali  (2)  [Heb.  Ananyah =*'  which 
Jehovah  covers  or  protects  "J. 

A  Benjamite  town  or  village  (Neh.  xi. 
32).  It  has  been  identified  as  Beit 
Hannlna,  near  Gibeon. 

Ananias  JThe  Greek  form  of  Hebrew 
Hananyah  (Hananiah)  =  **  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  given'']. 

(1)  A  Christian,  who,  with  his  wife 
Sapphira,  sold  a  piece  of  land,  and  taking 
a  portion  of  the  price,  laia  it  at  the 
apostle's  feet,  falsely  pret^iding  that  it 
was  the  whole.  On  receiving  a  stem 
rebuke  from  Peter  for  having  **  Ked  unto 
God,"  he  fell  down  and  expired,  as  did  his 
wife  Sapphira,  when,  coming  in  three 
hours  afterwards,  in  ignorance  of  what 
had  taken  place,  she  repeated  her  hus- 
band's falsehood,  and  had  the  same  penalty 
assigned  her  by  Peter  (Acts  v.  1  - 1 1 ).  It  is 
important  to  note  that  while  in  the  fervour 


of  its  "  first  love "  tiie  members  of  the 
infant  Church,  most  or  all  of  them,  sold 
their  possessions,  casting  the  proceeds 
into  a  common  fund,  this  communism  was 
not  compulsory.  Peter  expressly  stated 
that  Ananias  was  under  no  obligation  to 
sell  the  land;  or,  if  he  did,  to  cast  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  proceeds  into  the 
Church  treasury  ;  but  it  was  not  permis- 
sible that  he  should  take  credit  for  an  act 
of  self-denial  which  he  had  not  really  done 
{see  ver.  4). 

(2j  A  Christian  at  Damascus  who  was 
Divmely  instructed  to  receive  Saul  (Paul) 
on  his  conversion,  and  restore  him  to  sight 
(Acts  ix.  10-18). 

(3)  A  hi^  luiest  who,  sitting  as  Paul's 
judge,  was  so  enraged  on  hearing  the 
Ap^Ie  say  that  he  had  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God  till  that  da^,  that 
he  told  those  standing  near  to  smite  the 
prisoner  on  the  mouth.  Paul  replied  with 
the  severity  which  such  injudicial  conduct 
provoked ;  but  apologisea  on  being  told 
that  the  erring  judge  was  the  high  priest 
(Acts  xxiii.  1  -3).  Axterwards  Aniuiias  went 
aown  to  Cssarea  as  one  of  Paul's  accusers 
before  the  Roman  governor^  Felix  (xxiv.  I). 
Ananias  had  been  high  pnest  some  years 
previously,  about  ▲.d.  47,  but  had  been 
deposed  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Borne  by 
Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria,  Jonathan 
being  appointed  in  his  room.  The  Em- 
peror Claudius  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Palestine,  which  he  did.  His  successor  in 
ofiice  had  been  murdered  at  the  instance 
of  Felix,  who  came  after  Quadratus,  and 
the  high-priesthood  became  vacant  He 
was  allowed  to  fill  it  temporarily  as  a  vicsr 
or  deputy  till  a  regular  appointment  was 
made.  At  length,  about  a.d.  63,  Asrippa 
gave  the  ofiice  to  a  certain  Ismaei,  and 
the  temporary  incumbency  of  Amuiiss 
came  to  an  end.  When,  then,  he  judged 
St.  Paul  he  was  not  in  full  office,  but  only 
acting  temporarily  till  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment was  maae,  and  tnere  may  have 
been  latent  sarcasm  in  St.  Paul's  appa- 
rently innocent  confession  of  ignorance: 
**  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the 
high  priest"  (Acts  xxiiL  5)  (Job^< 
Antiq,  XX.  vi.  J  2 ;  viii.  §  5,  8  ;  ff"ar,  II. 
xvii.  9). 

Anatli  FHeb.  =  '*a  hearkening,"  'a 
granting"! 

The  fkther  of  Shamgar,  the  *< judge" 
(Judg.  iii  31 ;  v.  6). 


t  [Gr.  ^#Mi/A«»Mi  ="  any- 
thing devoted  "1. 

In  the  New  Testament  a  person  or  thing 
accursed,  i,e.  devoted  to  destruction.  It 
corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  Hherem 
[Aocubsed]  (Rom.  ix.  3— R.V. ;  1  Cor.  vL 
3— B.V.  and  margin  of  A.V. ;  GaL  L  8,  9 
— R.V.]. 
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AsATHEiCA  Uabaxathjl  [N.T.  Gr. 
^maOtema  —  **  one  deYoted  to  destrnctioii " 
tmd  AxBmaic  Maron  atha  =  **  the  Lord 
comet,"  or  "  will  oome  '*]. 

One  aocoTsed  at  the  oomiiur  of  the  Lord 
<1  Cor.  xtL  22). 


(1)  [Heb.  =  "  answered 
praveR     [Ge*eniu»)'\. 

(1)A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Becher  (1 
Chiou.  Tu.  8). 

(2)  One  of  those  who,  with  Nehemiah, 
sealed  a  oorenant  to  woralup  Jehovedi 
<N«h.  X.  19). 

Aaatbotli  (2)  Heb.  =  *'  answered 
prajers  "  {G€9eniu»)], 

A  Leritical  city  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin  ( Joeh.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chron  yL  60). 
it  was  threatened  by  Sargon  during  his 
^ '—  (laa.  X.  30).  It  was  the  birthplace 


—     »BWH  ^A^H».    ^,  KTWf.     Ab    woo    UXO    UirifUUiaUl 

<rf  the  proidiet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  LI).    Frof. 

Botetson  considerB  that   it  undoubtedly 

^ood  at  the  modern  *  Anita,  which  is  about 

tlneimles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  once. 

he  thinka,  a  walled  town  and  a  place  of 

sCrsBflh,  thon^  now  onlr  a  miserable 

'^Sh^    Portions  of  the  wall,  indeed,  still 

vnauB,  built  of  large  hewn  stone,  appa- 

i^ottly  ancient.  There  are  also  f  oundanons 

<tf  booses,  and  the  fra^nents  of  a  column 

<Bobauon*s  Bib,  £e$.  07109,  110). 

Awrtliottilte,  Aaetliotlilte,  Aae- 
totktte  [EngUshJ. 

A  natrre  or  inhabitant  of  Anathoth 
(2  Sam.  xziiL  27). 

The  fomis  Anethothite  and  Anetothite 

» in  the  A-V.,  AnathotUte  in  the  B.y. 


'  [Gr.  Andreas,  from  andreia  = 
**  manliness^'  (?)]. 

The  brother  ctf  Simon  Peter.  He  was 
Van  at  Bethaaida,  meaning  *  *  Flshertown," 
<m  tike  Lake  of  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  and 
was  himself  a  fisherman  (Matt.  iv.  18; 
Mark  i.  16-18).  He  was  at  first  a  disciple 
of  John  the  Baptist,  but  being  directed  oy 
John  to  Jeeus  as  Uie  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  he 
vent  over  to  the  Lord,  soon  afterwards 
Tadiiffng  his  brother  Simon  to  follow  his 
enamle  (John  i  35-42).  Both  were 
momted  aposties  (Matt.  it.  18-20;  z.  2  ; 
Hark  iiL  18 ;  Luke  tL  14 ;  Acts  L  13). 
Ther  had  a  house  at  Capernaum  niaik  i. 
^,  29).  He  was  aasodaied  with  ttie  three 
^tofored  apostfas,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
a  the  inqmrT  regarding  the  destruction  of 
ty  and  temple  and  the  second  ad- 


the  €ity 

nntofChrkt  (zin.  3. 


/*)• 


>aa*  wi  v/oj-flM.  ^juu«  u,  -s/.  Traditionary 
veoooti  are  grrrai  of  ms  subseouent  life, 
■otlmg  trnatwotrtibr  being  reaU^  faiown 
o>  tlie  subject,  lliere  is  a  tnfle  more 
Mnenent  as  to  his  death,  which  is  said  to 
kave  haen  by  cnictfixion  in  Achaia  on  a 
atmbBpad  Hke  the  letter  X.  This  is  now 
caibd  St.  Andrew's  Oroas.  A  ship  bearing 
two  nfia  of  ham,  is  reported  by  tradi- 


tion to  have  been  wrecked  in  St.  Andrew's 
Bay,  in  Scotland— the  mariners  who 
managed  to  reach  the  shore  afterwards 
introdncipg  the  (3U>8pel  into  that  then 
heathen  region.  "  St.  Andrew,"  there- 
fore, became  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland, 
and  gave  name  to  St.  Andrew's  town. 
His  festival  is  kept  by  the  Greek  and 
Boman  diurches  on  the  30th  November. 
In  the  Church  of  EngLuid  it  has  become 
customary  to  preach  on  that  day  on  the 
subject  of  missions.  The  Acts  of  St. 
Andrew^  an  alleged  gospel  from  his  pen, 
are  spurious. 

Andronlons  [Or.  Andrmikos  =  "  con- 
quering men'*  (?)]. 

A  Jewish  Christian  at  Borne  to  Whom 
Paul  sent  a  salutation.  He  was  a  iringmni^ 
of  the  apostle,  and,  like  him,  was  in  prison 
for  Christ's  sake  (Bom.  xvi.  7). 


1  [Heb.  =  "  The  two  fountains  "1. 

A  Levitical  "  dty  "  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
sons  of  G^ershom  (1  Chron.  vi.  73).  Capt. 
Conder  and  Lieut.  Kitchener  locate  it  at 
'Anin,  in  the  hills  west  of  the  plam  of 
Esdraelon,  within  the  territory  of 
Manasseh.  It  has  rock-cut  tombs  and  a 
curious  channel  for  water. 


.  (1 )  [Heb.  for  ttaar  (?)  =  "  a  young 
uuui,  with  which  Gesenius  doubtfully 
compares  Gr.  aner  =  •*  a  man  "]. 

An  Amorite,  resident  at  Mamre.  He 
was  one  of  Abraham's  three  confederates 
in  the  battle  with  the  eastern  Idngs  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  24).  ^    ^ 

Aner  (2)  [Heb.    Etymology  doubtful]. 

A  Levitical  dty  out  of  the  naif -tribe  of 
Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Eohathites 
[1  Chron.  vi.  70).  Capt.  Conder  considers 
that  it  may  possibly  be  at  or  near  the 
present  village  of  AlMr,  in  the  hills  south- 
west of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Others 
think  Aner  a  corruption  of  Taanach 
(q.v.). 

Anntlwthlte  [Anathothite]. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  ^— A.V.). 

Anetotblte  [Anathothite]. 
(1  Chron.  xxvn.  12— A.V.). 

Aagtl  [Lat.  atweiusy  from  Gr.  anyehs  = 
"  a  messenger,"  ^*  an  envoy,"  *•  one  who 
announces  or  tells  "  ;  from  anffelh  =  **  to 
bear  a  message,"  "to  bring  tidings  or 
news  »•]. 

(1)  Onebelongm^to  an  order  of  celestial 
beings  a  little  higher  in  dignity  than 
mask  (Psahn  viii.  5 ;  Heb.  iiTT),  and  not 
marrying  or  being  given  in  marriage 
(Matt.  xadi.  30).  There  are  differences 
among  angels  m  rank  and  dignity,  for 
there  are  Archangels  (chief  angeto),  as  well 
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as  those  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  (1  Thess. 
iv.  16 ;  Jude  9).  This  twofold  distinction 
does  not  seem  to  be  aU.  Both  among 
fallen  angels  and  angels  mi&llen  there 
are  thrones,  dominions,  prindpalitiefl  and 
powers  (Bom.  viii.  39 ;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii.  10 ; 
Col.  i.  16;  ii.  15).  Cherubmiand  Seraphim 
seem  also  to  belong  to  the  an^lic  order. 
The  chief  functidn  of  angels  is,  as  their 
name  imports,  to  carry  messages  ^om  God. 
These  may  be  messages  of  mercy  or  of 
judgment,  generally  the  former.  Angels 
were  sent  to  Abraham  (G^.  xziL  11), 
to  Hagar  (xvi.  7),  to  Gideon  (Judg.  vi. 
12),  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  5),  and 
many  others  in  patriarcnal  and  tlewish 
times.  It  was  an  angel  who  first 
announced  to  the  shepherds  on  the  table- 
land of  Bethlehem  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
and  then  a  choir  of  aneels  joined  in  with 
a  song  of  praise  and  thanlcsgivine  (Luke 
ii.  9-15).  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  11,  13)  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  (26,  28),  our  Lord  (xxii. 
43),  Peter  (Acts  zii.  7,  8),  and  Paul  (xxvii. 
23),  with  others,  were  visited  by  angels. 
There  is  frequent  mention  of  these  celestial 
beings  in  tiie  book  of  Bevelation  (Bev.  L  1 ; 
▼.  2  ;  vii.  2,  etc.).  Though  the  main 
function  of  angels  was  to  deliver  messages, 
yet  they  were  frequently  commissioned  to 
act  as  well  as  to  speak  in  execution  of  the 
Divine  will.  Angels  hastened  Lot  out 
of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  15) ;  an  angel  was  the 
agent  in  inflicting  a  pestilence,  which  in 
the  reign  of  David  ravaged  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17) :  another  slew  185,000 
Assyrians  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem (2  Kings  xix.  35).  The  names  of 
some  angels  or  archangels  are  mentioned, 
namely,  Gabriel  (Dan.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  21 ; 
Luke  L  19,  26).  and  Michael  (Dan.  x.  13. 
21 ;  xii.  1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Bev.  xii.  7).  The  old 
Persians  and  the  modem  Parsees  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  angels  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  and  assigned  to  some  of  them 
names. 

(2)  The  representative  of  a  church ;  but 
whether  this  is  the  earthly  pastor,  or  a 
celestial  bein^  of  the  angelic  order  watch- 
ing over  it,  is  by  no  means  dear  (Bev.  i. 
20;  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18;  iii.  1,  7,  14).  The 
former  is  the  more  jnx>bable  opinion. 


L  [Heb.  Aniyam  =■  '*  mourning  or 
grief  of  the  people  **]. 

A  Manassite,  a  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chron. 
vii.  19). 


A.  [A  contraction  for  Heb.  Ayanim 
=  "fountains"]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Captams  Conder  and 
Kitchener  identify  it  with  the  ruin 
GhuweiUy  about  eleven  English  miles 
soutii  of  Hebron.  (Surv.  Wett  Falettine, 
m.  403.) 


[Lat.  anUum;  Gr.  anison  and 
eneihon]. 

An  umbelliferous  plant  {Pimpinella 
anisum)  occasionally  cuitiyated  in  England 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  season- 
ing or  garnish.  In  Malta  and  Spain  it  is 
grown  m  gardens  for  its  seed-like  fruits, 
which  are  sweet-scented  and  prevent 
flatulence.  Both  the  A.V.  and  the  B.V. 
in  the  text  render  the  plant  aneihott  of 
Matt,  xxiii.  23,  of  whioi  the  Pharisees 
gave  tithes,  anise,  but  the  translation 
*'Dill,"  which  botli  give  on  the  margin, 
seems  preferable  [Dill]. 

A«ir|^^i^iiyi*i^  A  ch^i"  tnnding  the 
two  ankles  of  a  female  together,  so  as  to 
compel  her  to  take  short  steps,  and  esped- 
ally  when  thej  were  combined  with  anMets 
miuce  a  tinkbng  sound  when  she  walked 
(Numb.  xxxi.  60— B.V. ;  Isa.  iii.  20-B.V.). 
The  A.y.  terms  them  simply  **diains,'* 
and  the  term  ankle-chains  occurs  again. 
The  A.y.  caUs  them  ornaments  of  the 
legs. 

Anklet  [Diminutive  of  Eng.  ankles 
"a  small  ankle"]. 

An  ornament  for  the  ankles.  It  mar 
consist  of  metallic  or  glass  rings.  ^  It 
corresponds  to  bracelets  on  the  wrists. 
Anklets  are  often  worn  by  boys  as  well  as 
women  in  the  East  (Isa.  iii.  1&— B.y.). 
The  A.y.  calls  them  tinkling  ornaments 
about  the  feet.    [AmELE- chain.] 

Anna  [The  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb. 
Hannah  =  "  grace,"  "  prayers  "]. 

A  widow  who,  when  the  infant  Jesus 
was  brought  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple, 
was  tiiere,  as  it  was  her  daily  practioe  to  be, 
though  die  was  84  years  old.  She  was 
the  (mughter  of  Phanuel^  and  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  Her  married  life  had  lasted 
only  seven  years.  A  prophetess,  she 
recognised  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  made 
her  discovery  known  to  the  pious 
worshippers  around  (Luke  ii.  36-38). 


[An  abbreviation  of  Ananias, 
the  Gr.  from  Heb.  Hananiah  =  **whom 
Jehovah  has  given  "1. 

A  Jew,  stated  by  St.  Luke  to  have  been 
high  priest,  as  was  Gaiaphaa,  in  the  jenx 
when  John  tiie  Baptist  bogan  his  ministry 
(Luke  iiL  2),  it  is  thought  about  26  a.d. 
He  was  the  father-in-uiw  of  Caiaphas, 
when  our  Lord  was  crudfled,  and  though 
Cuaphas  was  the  high  priest,  vet  Annas 
was  so  important  a  personage  tnat  it  was 
to  him  Jesus  was  tajun  first  on  His  arrest 
(John  xviii.  13).  After  exaniining  Ids 
prisoner,  Annas  sent  Him  bound  to  Cai- 
aphas (24).  When  Peter  and  John  were  sub- 
sequently arrested,  Annas  was  again  called 
by  St.  Luke  the  high  priest  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Annas  is  named  uj  Josephus  Ananus, 
which  is  nearer  the  Hebrew  JIammiak  than 
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Annas  is  (twetymolo^).  He  was  appointed 
about  A.0. 8fby  Quinmus  [Ctsenius],  and 
deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus  about  ▲.d.  19. 
Caiapfaas  was  tbe  real  high  priest  from 
about  A.D.  26.  It  was,  therefore,  by 
courtesT,  rather  than  of  rig^t,  that  Annas 
reodTed  the  title  (Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIII. 

ii  §  1,  2).     [CAIAFHA8.J 


t  [Derived  through  O.  Fr.  enoint, 
anointed  and  oindre  =  **  to  anoint,"  from 

Lat  i«ii^  =  "  to  smear"]- 

To  pour  oil  upon  the  head,  or  in  any 
other  way  apply  it  to  a  person,  or  to  a 
thing.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  an 
crdinaiT,  a  sacred,  and  a  medicinal  or 
sorgicaf  anointing.  The  ordinary  one 
vat  amply  a  matter  of  the  toilet  (*2  Sam. 
m.  20;  Han.  x.  3 ;  Matt.  ri.  17).  The 
uointing  of  the  head  with  oil  in  the 
tine  of  Jesus  was  extended,  as  an  act  of 
tootesy,  also  to  ^ests  (Luke  yii.  46). 
The  lacred  anointmg  was  o(mf erred  on  ' 
tbree  cinwes  of  indiyiduals:  prophets, 
jiieBtB,  and  kings.  Elijah  the  prophet 
«ai  directed  to  anoint  Elisha,  his  successor 
(IKingszix.16).  Aaron  the  high  priest,  and 
those  who  f ollowred  him  in  the  same  office, 
were  anointed  with  a  holy  consecrating  oil 
(On]  (Exod.  xxviii.  41 ;  xxix.  7 ;  xzx.  30 ; 
xL  13, 15).  finally,  Saul  (1  Sam.  iz.  16 ; 
X.  1),  Dayid  (xv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  7 ;  iii.  39. 
etc).  Sobmon  (1  Kings  i.  34),  Hazael 
of  Syria  (xix.  15).  Jehu  (16),  Jehoash 
(2  Kings  xi.  12),  ana  others,  were  anointed 
kings.     The  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 


at,   was,   as  these  names  imply, 
specially  the  Aii<nnted  One ;  by  whidi  is 


prophecy,  the  Christ  of  New  Testament 
ndnlment 

Jly 
probably  meant,  that  He  shouldf  discharge 
the  functions  of  prophet,  priest  and  king. 
[Christ,  Messiah.]  Of  things,  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxix.  36 ;  xl.  10),  and  the  tabernacle 
(XXX.  26 ;  xl.  9),  the  layer,  etc.  (xl.  9-11), 
woe  also  anointed.  The  medicinal  or 
surgical  anointing,  not  necessarily  with  oU, 
is  referred  to  in  Xoke  x.  34,  ana  Bey.  iii. 
18.  There  was  also  in  the  earl^  (^urch 
an  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil,  aooom- 
panied  with  a  prayer  of  faith  for  a  cure, 
to  which  a  foyourable  reply  was  promised 
>  (James  y.  14,  15). 

Aat  [Middle  Eng.  amt,  amst^  tnut^ 
mmet ;  Anglo-Saxon  amette], 

Any  hymenopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Foradddse.  They  are  social  insects  like 
bees  and  wasps,  to  which  they  are  not  re- 
motely akin.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
^ndely  diffused,  the  larger  members,  how- 
ever, occurring  in  the  tropics.  Ant,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Nemildhy  Arabic  Namhh, 
It  it  held  up  as  an  example,  to  the  sluggard 
>nd  others,  of  the  good  results  which 
follow  from  industry,  forethought,  and 
o>-opetation  in  labour  (Proy.  yi.  6 ;  xxx. 


25).  The  idea  that  ants  lay  in  supplies  of 
food  on  which  to  live  in  winter,  is  not 
asserted  in  Proy.  yi.  6 ;  all  that  is  alleged 
is  that  the  industrious  insects  lay  in  suppues 
in  summer  and  in  haryest.  No  information 
is  ^yen  as  to  whether,  like  the  ants  of 
Britain,  they  become  torpid  in  winter,  or 
whether,  remaining  active,  they  feed  on 
their  unexhausted  stores.  That  the  ants  of 
Palestine  are  great  robbers  of  grain  in 
haryest  is  strongly  asserted  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son (.The  Land  and  the  Book  tl859],  509). 
Col.  Sykes  in  1829  found  an  ant  in  India,  at 
Poonan,  storing  grain,  and  called  it  Atta 
provident,  Moggridge  witnessed  similar 
forethought  exerdsed  by  certain  ants  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  Dr.  McC]look  by 
others  in  Texas. 

Antelope  [Gr.  Antholotm], 

The  EngUsh  word  used  in  the  B.V.  of 
Deut.  xiy.  5,  and  Isa.  11. 20,  for  the  animal 
called  in  Hebrew  Tfo  from  tdah  =  **  to 
distance  by  running.''  Teo  is  probably  a 
generic  word,  standmg  for  what  naturalists 
call  the  sub-family  AntilopiniB.  The 
animal  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy — that 
called  in  the  A.  Y.  the  wild  ox— is  probably 
the  White  Antelope  or  Oryx  (Antihpe 
leucoryx).  Both  sexes  haye  horns  which 
are  long,  slender,  conical,  and  with  ring- 
like ridges  round.  The  animal  is  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  long  tuft  of  hair 
under  the  throat,  which  ib  black.  It  is  a 
natiye  of  Sennaar,  Upper  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  Syria. 
Of  the  numerous  roedes  comprised  under 
the  Antelope  sub-family,  Tnstram  enu- 
merates flye  as  found  in  Palestine,  or  its 
vicinity.  Of  these,  twoj  besides  the  oryx, 
now  described,  aro  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
[Gazelle,  Ptoabo.] 

AntlolirUit  [Gr.  Antikhristos,  from 
and  =  **  in  antagonism  to,"  or  **  instead 
of,"  and  KhrUtos  =  "  Christ "]. 

One  who  either  sets  himself  up  in 
anta^nism  to  (Dhrist,  or  attempto  to 
substitute  himself  in  room  of  Clhnst  (mv 
the  etjrmology).  Many  such  Antichnsts 
were  to  appear  in  **the  last  time"  and 
enable  the  obsonrant  to  identify  that  time 
when  it  came  (1  John  ii.  19).  Anyone 
denying  the  Father  and  the  Son  proved 
himselz  an  Antichrist  (22).  It  was  the 
same  with  one  who  denied  the  Incarnation 
(iv.  3 ;  2  John  7).  Among  these  several  Anti- 
christs, there  was  to  be  one  called,  bv  way 
of  pre-eminence,  simply  *' Antichrist,'*  who 
was  still  to  come  ( 1  John  ii.  18).  The  Anti- 
christs of  St.  John  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  **  false  Christs"  who  were  to 
precede  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiy. 
5,  23.  24 ;  Mark  xiii.  6,  22  ;  Luke  xxi.  8). 
The  former  commenced  by  being  mombers 
of  the  church,  and  then  left  it ;  the  latter 
were  never  within  its  pale,  but  were  a 
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Antioch 


(38) 


Antiocli 


product  of  later  Judaism,  waiting  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel  by  means  of  a  con- 
quering Messiah.  No  New  Testament  writer 
except  St.  John  uses  the  term  '^Anti- 
Christ.''  There  has,  however,  been  a  general 
disposition  to  identify  the  typical  Anti- 
christ of  St.  John  with  the  "  Man  of  Sin," 
and  the  *'  Son  of  Perdition  "  of  St.  Paul,  in 
2  Theas.  ii.  3,  and  with  one  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic **  beasts  "  or  *'  living  creatures," 
etc.  As  these  identifications  are  not  made 
in  scripture,  it  will  be  better  to  treat  each 


the  river  being  navigable  up  to  the  city. 
Mount  Casius  approached  it  cloeely  on  the 
south,  and  the  Amanus  mountains  were 
not  ffir  off  on  the  west,  whilst  in  front  lay 
the  valley  or  plain  of  the  Orontes,  five  or 
six  miles  across.  The  city  became  large 
and  numerously  inhabited.  lU  population 
was  a  mixed  one,  chiefly  Gentile,  out  also 
with  not  a  few  Jews.  Its  importance  and 
its  proximity  to  Palestine  rendered  it 
highly  expedient  that  a  Christian  Church 
should  be  planted  within  its  limits.    Thi^ 


ANTIOCH  (SYRIA). 


prophecy  separately.  [Beast,  Man  of 
Sin,  etc.]  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other 
Reformers  denounce  the  Papacy  as  Anti- 
christ, as  many  of  their  followers  have 
subsequently  done.  They  have  applied  to 
the  same  institution,  also,  many  other  New 
Testament  passages  which  speak  of  an 
a]K>8tacy.  Mohammed,  also  has  been 
8tig[matised  as  the  Antichrist ;  and  the  Anti- 
christ has  been  constituted  of  all  the 
corrupt  individuals  within  the  church 
universal,  or  any  portions  of  that  church 
itself  which  have  become  corrupt. 

Antlodh  [Gr.  Antiokheiay  from  a 
dignitary  named  Antiochus]. 

(1 )  The  metropolis  of  Syria  under  the 
Macedonian  Greek  dynasty.  It  was 
founded  B.C.  300  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
named  by  him  after  his  father  Antiochus. 
It  was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Orontes,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth, 


was  done  by  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  to  avoid  the  persecution  which 
arose  upon  the  martynlom  of  Stephen. 
First  the  Jews  who  s]  ake  the  Aramaic 
tongue  were  addressed,  then  the  *'  Gre- 
cians," i.e.  the  Jews  who  spoke  Greek. 
Barnabas  was  despatched  from  Jerusalem 
to  aid  the  good  work ;  and,  after  labour- 
ing there  for  a  while,  went  to  Tarsus,  and 
fetched  thence  as  a  coadjutor  the  apostle 
Paul.  For  a  whole  year  these  two  great 
evangelists  made  the  dty  the  sphere  of 
their  labours.  These  so  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  that 
'*  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
in  Antioch"  (Acts  xi.  19-26).  Further 
reinforcements  arrived  in  the  persons  of 
*'  prophets "  (27),  and  the  CHiurch  there 
now  becoming  strong  was  able  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who 
were  Divinely  chosen  to  carry  the  (Jospel 
to  other  parts  (xiii.  1-4).    On  returning 
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ham  thetr  first  miasioiiaiy  journey  Barna- 
bas and  Pftiil  sailod  up  the  Orontes,  and 
disembarked  at  Antiocii  (xiv.  26).  Many  of 
the  Christians  at  Antioch  at  this  time  were 
Gentilea,  and  Fftul  and  Barnabas  were 
sent  to  them  by  the  first  council  of  Jeru- 
alem  to  intimate  the  decision  which  had 
been  come  to  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion  of  Gentile  oonverts  to  the  Mosaic 
law  {tt.  22,  23,  30).  After  delivering 
this  message  they  returned  to  their 
Christian  work  in  the  dty  (35).  Their 
second,  like  their  first  missionary  journey, 
oommenoed  with  a  departure  from 
Antioch  (35,  36),  to  which  Paul  re- 
tonied,  this  time  by  the  way  of  Caeearea 
(xviiL  22).  It  was  at  Antioch  that  the 
apostle     witlistood  ,^Peter    to    the    face 

T»^ili:^C      mI       tt,i^      i(ii  jlJb.hlJj^     'i.iii!iij.iL       rtii.Jl 

Tf^ard  to  the  Gentile  coiivnila  (ilaL  ii. 
llj*  Th©  city  rettmine^l  pn^nt^  and  tho 
Cfaoi^  vr^it  em    to    ilt'Vtil-'p    wltili-  t}i*j 


I  em{iiriQ  stood.  In  a,d.  o.V^f  IjvkMivn's, 
fim  ^iraliiii  kittf^T  took  mid  'h'^.u>^v<->[  [t. 
h  WBB  Inbuilt  by  the  li-Mii...!i  viiri-i-  r 
Jialiiutfai,  Xn  a.I}.  E3j  it  v.ii-c.  1.'..ki  n  l^v  iKo 
Sanuiend.  from  whom  it  {mmvil  in  Um  tu 
tie  Turks.  E^cei>t  between  WM  rmd 
VMB^  when  It  wu^  the  seat  of  a  CkrLstiiiTL 
hrngitom  foundeil  by  the  Cruiiti;*)^^,  it  \mi 
r«naln«d  in  Molmminadan  h^nd^.  It  hiij 
>#ea,  all  along  very  liahle^  to  oartbi;uiike9. 
line  of  which,  o<n:umiig  in  1M22,  iliimi^^ 
Ju*timftii*s  w^UI??.  The  [ilaro,  htOl  bulled 
'Jit  "         I  .^MM^A-  ujumportaiil. 

(^  A  town  in  Asia  Minor,  also  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  after  his 
father,  Antiochus.  Though  situated  in 
Fhiygia,  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  jffovince  of  Pisidia.  Bamai»s  and 
Paul  visited  it  on  their  first  missionary 
joomey,  Paul  delivering  a  remarkable 
discourse  within  its  synagogue.  The  visit, 
came  to  an  end  through  the  persecution  of 
the  evangelists  (Acu  xiii.  14-52;  xiv. 
19-21 ;  2  tW.  iii.  11).  In  1833  ArundeU 
identified  the  ruins  of  this  Antioch  near 
the  modem  town  of  Talohatch,  or  Galo- 
bitch. 

Aiitlpaa[Gr.,  contraction  of  Antipater]. 

A  martyr  put  to  death  for  Christ  s  sake 
at  Pergamos,  in  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  ii. 
12. 13). 

See  also  Hebod  (2). 

ABtlpatrls  [Gr.1.  [See  the  article.] 
A  'dty  or  town  founded  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  called  after  Antipater,  his 
father  (Joseph.  Antig.  XVI.  v.  2).  It  was 
the  limit  of  Pbul^s  first  night  journey  whilst 
he  was  being  taken  as  a  prisoner  from 
Jerusalem  to  Cssarea  (Acts  xziii.  31). 
Josrahus  in  one  naasage  appears  to  make 
Capbarsaba  ana  Antipatris  identical 
{Antig.  XHI.  zv.  1),  bat  in  another  he 
I  the  two,  calling  Capbarsaba 


a  plain  and  Antipatris  a  dty  built  within 
its  limits  (XVI.  v.  }  2).  Capt.  Conder 
located  Antipatris  at  the  ruined  site  of 
R4s  el  'Ain,  a  large  mound  covered  with 
ruins,  from  the  sides  of  which  on  the 
north  and  west  the  river  Aulah  [Mejab- 
kon]  pushes  forth  a  full-siasea  str«un.  The 
place  IS  at  the  foot  of  the  JudsBan  hills.  On 
the  site  of  Herod^s  dty  are  now  the  ruins 
of  a  large  castle  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades. 

AntotliljAli  [Heb.  Antkothiyah  = 
'*  pravers  fulfilled  by  Jehovah  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak  (1  Chron. 
viii.  24). 

Antotbite  [English]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chron.  xi.  28;  xii.  3). 

Annb  [Heb.  Anubh  —  **  joined  to- 
gether  "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Cos  (1  Chron. 
iv.  8). 

Ape  [Anglo-Saxon  Apa^  Gr.  kepos, 
Malabar  ana  Sanscrit  kajn  or  keji  =  "  a 
monkey  "  ;  keJi  =  •'  swift,"  *  "  active  "  ; 
Sanscrit  Ar«w/>=*'to  tremble,"  "to 
move  to  and  fro*']. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  qoph,  **  an 
animal  brought  from  a  distant  country  by 
the  mariners  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(1  Kings  X.  22  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  21).  Qoph  is 
ai)parently  the  Malabar  and  Sanscrit  keji^ 
with  the  letters  slightly  changed  {see  the 
etymology),  in  which  case  the  navigators 
must  either  have  visited  Malabar  or  been 
in  some  market  to  which  Malabar  produc- 
tions were  carried.  Apes  are  without  tails ; 
monkeys  possess  them.  There  is  no 
genuine  ape  either  in  Malabar  or  in  any 
other  nart  of  India.  Qoph  is  therefore 
probably  a  tailed  monkey  indigenous  to 
Malabar,  perhaps  that  called  Ifanuman 
{Semnopithectu  entellus)^  which  is  common 
througn  India,  and  is  worshipped  as  a 
god.  It  would  be  a  curiosity  in  Palestine, 
especially  to  a  naturalist  like  Solomon. 

ApellM  [Gr.]. 

A  Christian  at  Rome  **  approved  in 
Christ  "  to  whom  Paul  sent  a  salutation 
(Rom.  xvi.  10). 

Apharsftohttea,      Apharsatlioliites 

[English  from  Aramaic  Apharsekhaye  and 
Apnarmth  khayeV, 

A  tribe  brought  from  Assyria  by  **  As- 
napper,"  and  settled  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv. 
9;v.6). 

Apbandtes    [English    from   Aramaic 

A  tribe  brought  from  Assyria  by  "  As- 
napper,"  and  settled  in  filamaria  (Ezra 
iv.  9). 

Aphek  [Heb.  ^»A<'y  ="  strength," 
"  a  dtadel,'^  "  a  fortified  dty  "]. 
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(1)  (?)  A  city,  the  king  of  which  was 
conquered  by  Joshua.  It  may  have  been 
the  same  as  No.  2,  3.  or  4.  Grove  considers 
that  it  was,  pernaps,  identical  with 
Aphskah  (q.v.)  (Josh.  adi.  18). 

(2)A  '*aty"  within  the  territory  of 
Asner  (Josh.  xiii.  4  ;  xix.  30).  It  is  called 
in  Judg.  i.  31  Aphik,  and  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Asherites  were  unable  to  drive 
out  the  Ganaanite  inhabitants.  Gesenius 
thinks  it  was  the  same  with  the  ancient 
^haca,  famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus. 
If  so,  then  it  is  the  modem  Afka  on  the 
nori^-westem  acclivity  of  the  Lebanon 
range  of  mountains. 

(3)  A  city  or  district  where  the  Philis- 
tines pitched  before  the  battle  in  which  • 
they  captured  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  It 
may  possibly  have  been  the  same  as  No.  4, 
though  a  more  southerly  site  would  better 
agree  with  the  topography  of  the  battle. 
It  has  been  placed  doubtfully  at  Belled  el 
Foka,  meaning  Upper  Town,  near  Gath. 

(4)  (?)  A  city  near  Jezreel,  and  therefore 
witlun  the  territoiy  of  Issachar.  The 
Philistines  made  it  uieir  place  of  rendez- 
vous just  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxix.  1).     The  Palestine  explorers 

Slace  it  very  doubtfully  at  FukCra,  on 
[ount  Gilboa. 

(5)  A  dty  situated  in  a  plain,  to  which 
Bennadad  advanced  with  the  intention  of 
giving  battle  to  Ahab,  and  to  which  he 
and  his  army  retreated  after  his  defeat,  a 
wall  (that  of  the  city  [?])  falling  and  killing 
27,000  of  his  soldiers  (1  Kings  zx.  26-30). 
Elisha  predicted  that  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 
should  (three  times)  (?)  smite  the  Syrians 
at  Aphek,  till  they  were  consumed  (2 
Kings  xiii.  14-19).  It  has  been  identified 
with  Fik,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee. 

Apbekab  (lleb.  Apheqah  =  ^'  fortify- 
ing," **  a  fortification  "]. 

A  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  mountains 
of  JucUih  (Josh.  XV.  53).  Probably  the 
same  as  Aphek  (1)  (q.v.). 

Ajj^hlah  [Heb.  ^/)/<iaM  =  '<  revivified," 
*♦  restored**]. 

A  Benjamite,  an  ancestor  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 


;  [Aphek  (2)]  (Judg.  i.  31). 

Aphrah  [Heb.  Aphrah  from  aplmr  — 
'*dust"]. 

A  wora  which,  in  the  A.V.  of  Micah  i. 
10.  looks  like  a  place  named  dust,  but  the 
E.V.  calls  it  in  the  text  Beth-le- Aphrah, 
i.e,  the  House  of  the  Dust,  and  on  the 
margin  gives  another  reading. 

Aplises  [Happizzez]  (1  Chron.  zxiv. 

15). 

Apooalsrpae  [Gr.  apokahtpsis  =  **  on 
uncovering,"  "  a  revelation  "]. 


A  name  frequently  given  to  the  last  book 
of  the  Bible.    [Revelation.] 

ApooiTidia  [Lat.  from  Gr.  apokruj^hn 
=  *'  hidden  things,"  used  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  (1)  for  unrecognised,  uncanonical : 

(2)  forged,  spurious;  apokntpto  =  **to 
hide  foom  "]. 

The  name  generallygiven  to  the  sixteen 
following  books  (1)  1  Esdras,  (2)  2  Esdras, 

(3)  Tobit,  (4)  Judith.  (5)  The  rest  of  Esther, 
(6)  Wisdom,  (7)  Ecclesiasticus,  (8)Baruch, 
with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  (9)  The  Soug 
of  the  Three  Children,  (10)  The  Story  of 
Susanna,  (1 1 )  The  Idol  Bel  and  the  Draoon, 
(12)  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  <13)  1  Mac- 
cabees, (14)  2  Bfaocabees,  (15)  3  Maccabees, 
and  (16)  4  Maccabees.  Sometimes  tlie 
number  is  limited  to  14, 3  and  4  Maccabees 
being  omitted. 

Unlike  the  books  of  the  Old  Testam^it, 
which  are  in  Hebrew,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  verses  in  Aramaic,  the  Apocry- 
phal productions  are  in  Greek.  The 
Jewish  church  considered  them  uninspired, 
and  some  of  their  writers  disclaim  inspira- 
tion (Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus ;  1  Mac«. 
iv.  46;  ix.  27;  2  Mace.  ii.  23;  xv.  38).  The 
Apocrypha  is  never  quoted  by  Jesus  or 
His  apostles.  The  early  churches  when 
settling  the  canon  rejected  it,  their  decision 
carrying  authority  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  does  now  with  the  various  Protestant 
churches.  Thus  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  sixth  of  the  *♦  39  articles  "  calls  the 
apocryphal  treatises  books  which  '*the 
Cnurch  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it 
not  ftpply  them  to  establish  any  doc- 
trine." The  Council  of  Trent  at  its 
sitting  on  April  15,  1546,  declared  eleven 
of  the  sixteen  apocryphal  books  to  be 
.canonical,  and  pronounced  an  anathema 
against  anyone  who  ventured  to  differ 
from  it  in  opinion.  This  has  since 
regulated  the  belief  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Apocrypha  was  formerly 
inserted  in  many  Protestant  Bible?, 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  a  controversy  on  the  subject  carried 
on  between  the  years  1821  and  1826 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha 
from  all  Bibles  issued  by  the  Bible  Society. 
"Viewed  as  mere  human  productions,  the 
Apocryphal  books  vary  greatly  from  each 
otner  m  merit. 

(1)  1  Esdras.  Esdras  is  simply  the  Greek 
form  of  Ezra,  and  thi  Apocryphal  book 
narrates  the  decline  an  I  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  from  the  time  of  Josiah,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Babylonian 
captiWty,  the  return  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
share  taken  by  Ezra  in  reorganising  the 
Jewish  polity.  In  some  respects  it 
amplifies  the  Scripture  narrative,  but  the 
adoitions  are  of  doubtful  authority.    The 
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cMionical  book  of  Ezra  may  have  been 

rihlished  about  B.O.  457.  The  uncanonical 
Eedns  is  followed  by  Joeephua  aJ),  93 
(cf.  1  Esdraa  iii.  1-iv.  44,  with  Joaeph., 
Antiq.  XI.  iii.  2-8,  etc.).  How  much 
earlier  than  his  time  it  existed,  there  is  no 
eridenoe  to  show.  Nor  is  its  author 
known. 

(2)  2  Eidras.  This  is  in  quite  a  diiferent 
stjle  from  1  Esdras,  ana  tiie  two  can 
scaroely  have  had  the  same  author.  It  is 
not  a  historic  book,  but  is  a  relisious 
^eatise,  much  in  the  style  Gt  the  Hemew 
presets.  Its  author  is  unknown,  and  its 
date  has  been  placed  about  50-43  B.C.,  or 
28-25  B.C.,  or  m>m  about  a.d.  88  to  about 
A.D.  117.  Whenever  published,  it  was  sub- 
sequently interpolated  by  some  Christian. 
Thus  Jeeus  is  mentioned  by  name  (vii.  28  k 
tnd  is  called  by  God,  **  my  son  Christ  ^* 
(29,  cf.  alBO  ziii.  37,  52  ;  ziv.  9) ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  expressly  named  (xiv.  22).  God 
'  oompaTes  His  care  in  gathering  His  people 
together  to  that  of  a  hen  gathering  her 
diiAens  under  her  wings  (cf.  2  Esd.  i.  30 
vith  Hatt.  xxiii.  37),  and  there  are  many 
otiier  resemblances  to  the  New  Testament. 
But  the  thinking  of  the  book  is  Jewish, 
and  the  distincuvely  Christian  passages 
are  wanting  in  the  Arabic  and  the  Ethiopic 
versions — a  strong  proof  that  they  did  not 
emanate  from  the  original  writer. 

(3)  Tobit.'  This  is  a  narrative  of  a 
certain  pious  Naphtalite,  Tobit  by  name, 
who  has  a  son  Tobias.  The  father  loses 
his  eyesight :  the  son,  dispatched  to  obtain 
payment  of  a  debt  to  Kages  in  Media 
(which  does  not  seem  at  the  time  to  have 
been  built),  is  led  on  by  an  angel  to 
Edi^ana,  where  he  makes  a  romantic 
marriage  with  a  widow,  who  still  remained 
a  virgin,  though  she  had  been  married  to 
seven  husbands,  all  of  whom  had  been 
kUled  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil  spirit,  on  their 
marriage  day.  Tobias,  however,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  angel  to  become  the  eighth 
hnshsand  of  the  virain- widow,  and  escapes 
death  by  burning  the  inner  parts  of  a  ^, 
the  smoke  of  which  nuts  the  evil  spirit  to 
flight.  Then  he  cures  his  father^sbhncbiees 
by  anointing  the  darkened  eyes  with  tiie 
^U  of  the  fish  which  had  already  proved  so 
useful.  Tobit  is  manifestly  a  tale,  and  not 
a  serious  narrative.  The  most  probable  date 
of  t^  publication  is  about  350  B.C.,  or  from 
250to20GB.a 

(4)  Judith.  This  is  a  narrative  profess- 
ing to  be  a  historv  of  the  way  in  which 
Jiuith,  a  Jewish  widow  woman,  of 
masculine  temperament,  insinuated  herself 
into  the  good  graces  of  Holofemes,  an 
Aasyrian  Commander-in-Chief,  then 
beneging  Bethulia,  and  seizing  bis  sword 
when  he  waa  aaleep,  cut  off  his  head.  It 
is  very  doubtful  ii  there  is  any  trutii  in 
the  story,  whidi  may  possibly  have  been 


suggested  to  the  author  by  the  narrativo 
of  Jael  and  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  17-22|.  The 
first  distinct  reference  to  the  book  is  in  an 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  about  the 
end  of  the  1st  century  ▲.d.,  but  it  may 
have  existed  as  early  as  175  to  100  B.C., 
say  four  or  six  hundred  years  after  the 
event  it  pof  essed  to  record.  By  that  time 
to  say  that  Nabuchodonoeor,  apparently 
Nebuchadnezzar,  reigned  in  Nineveh, 
instead  of  Babylon  (Judith  i.  1),  would 
not  look  so  erroneous  as  it  would  to  a  con- 
temporary of  the  great  king^  Judith  may 
have  first  been  published  in  Aramaic. 

(5)  *  *  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee.**  JT Aramaic] 
The  canonical  Esther  ends  with  a  short 
tenth  chapter  of  three  verses.  The 
Apocryphal  production  adds  thirteen 
verses  more,  and  six  chapters  (xi.-xvi.). 
They  amplify  parts  of  the  Scripturo 
narrative,  without  furnishing  a  new  fact 
worth  remembering.  They  were  inter- 
polated by  two  distinct  writers.  Their 
date  is  uncertain.  Prof.  Sayoe  considers 
that  the  Greek  text  took  its  present  form 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
B.O.  178. 

(6)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  This  is 
an  ethical  treatise  in  commendation  of 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  in  denun- 
ciation of  iniquity  and  idolatry.  The 
passages  which  ^mt  out  the  sin  and  folly 
of  image  worship  recall  those  on  tiie  same 
theme  in  Pbalms  and  Isaiah  (cf.  Wisdom 
xiii.  11-19  with  P&alm  cxv.;  cxxxv.  15-18; 
and  Isa.  xl.  19-25;  xHv.  9-20).  It  is 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  author, 
in  referring  to  historical  incidents  illustra- 
tive of  his  doctrine,  limits  himself  to  tiiose 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  says  that 
he  was  chosen  by  God  as  king  of  His 
people,  and  was  by  Him  directed  to  build 
a  tcnnple  and  an  altar,  the  former  on  the 
model  of  the  tabernacle,  and  in  other 
words  he  asserts  that  he  was  Solomon. 
The  claim  cannot  be  sustained.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  of  piety,  his  religious 
character  being  sustained  by  his  belief  in 
immortality.  He  lived  apparently  between 
150  and  50  B.C.,  and  posubly  between  120 
and  80  B.o.  Though  never  formally  quoted 
or  in  any  way  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  occasionally  both  its 
language  and  its  trains  of  thought  some- 
what resembb  those  in  the  book  of  Wisdom 
(cf.  Wisdom  v.  18-20  with  Ephes.  vi. 
14-17 ;  Wisdom  vii.  26  with  Heb.  i.  26;  and 
Wisdom  xiv.  13-31  with  Rom.  i.  19-32). 

(7)  Ecclesiasticus.  called  also  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.  This 
is  a  comparatively  long  work,  extending 
to  fifty-one  chapters.  **  A  prologue  made 
by  an  uncertain  author  *'  explains  that 
sentences  in  the  book  began  to  be  collected 
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by  a  certain  Hebrew  called  Jesus,  who 
had  nearly  finished  his  task  when  his  death 
occurred.  His  manuscrq>t  was  taken 
charge  of  by  his  son  Sirach,  and  was  ulti- 
mately completed  and  published  by  his  son, 
called  after  his  grandfather  Jesus.  In 
chapter  1.  1-21  he  greatly  commends 
Simon,  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Onias, 
probably  the  pontiff  of  that  name  who 
Uved  between  370  and  300  B.C.  The  work 
may,  therefore,  have  been  published 
between  290  and  280  B.C.    The 


implies  that  it  was  originally  in  Hebrew, 
from  which  a  grandson  of  the  second 
Jesus  (?)  transited  it  into  Greek  **  in  the 
eight-and-thirtieth  year  coming  into 
E^ypt,  when  Euergetes  was  king.*'  He 
rcffers  probably  to  ftolemy  HI.,  sumamed 
Euergetes,  who  was  king  of  Egypt  from 
247  to  222  B.C.  The  compilers  or  authors 
designed  that  the  great  theme  of  their 
work  should  be  wisaom.  It  is  a  valuable 
ethical  treatise,  in  places  reminding  us  of 
the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and 
parts  of  Job  in  the  canonical  Scrii)turee, 
and  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  in  the 
Apocrypha.  It  is  (generally  quoted  as 
Ecclus.^  to  distinguish  it  from  Eccles. 
(Ecclesiastes). 

(8)  Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah. 
Bfiunich  was  Jeremiah's  friend  [Babuch]. 
The  first  five  chapters  are  made  nominally 
to  emanate  from  Baruch,  while  the  siztn 
is  headed  "The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.'' 
The  first  is  intended  to  comfort  the  Jews 
during  the  Babylonian  captivi^  Inr  a 
promise  that  they  should  ultimately  return 
to  their  own  land ;  the  second  to  warn 
them  against  Babylonian  idolatry  (cf .  with 
Baruch  i.,  Dan.  iz;  with  Baruch  li.  and  iii.. 
Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii.).  Baruch  was 
penned  apparently  in  the  second  century 
B.O.,  and  tne  Epistle  of  Jeremy  probably 
about  the  same  date,  or  even  a  century 
later.  If  so,  then  Uiey  came  into  eidstence 
about  500  or  more  years  after  the  days  of 
Baruch  and  Jeremiah. 

(9)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children 
was  designed  to  fit  into  the  canonical 
Daniel  between  iii.  23,  24.  Its  author  and 
exact  date  are  unknown.  (Cf.  verses  35-68 
with  Psalm  cxlviii.) 

(10)  The  Story  of  Susanna.  This  i»  also 
an  Apocryphal  addition  to  Daniel,  showing 
how  the  prophet  sagaciously  discovered  an 
accusation  that  Susanna,  a  godly  woman, 
had  sinned  grievously  to  be  a  malignant 
slander.  Ito  author  and  date  are  un- 
known. 

(11)  The  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Yet 
another  Apocryphal  addition  to  the 
canonical  book  of  Daniel.  The  prophet 
proves  that  the  priests  of  Bel  and  their 
families  ate  the  food  offered  to  the  idol. 
And  he  kiUs  a  dragon,  for  which,  a  second 
time,  he  is  put  into  a  lion's  den.    The  first 


part  of  the  book  is  credible :  the  seoood 
IS  transparently  fabulous.  Author  and 
date  unknown. 

(12]  **The  prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of 
Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in 
Babvlon"  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  13). 
Author  unknown ;  date  probably  the  first 
century  b  c? 

(13)  'The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees. 
A  nistorical  work  of  priceless  value,  giving 
an  account  of  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, under  the  Maccabee  family  of  Levites 
in  the  second  century  b.o.  [HifiTOBT  (Inteb- 
Biblical)].  Its  author,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  was  evidently  a  Jew  belonging  to 
Palestine.  Two  opinions  exist  as  to  its  date. 
The  one  places  it  oetween  120  and  106  B.O., 
the  other  between  10-3  and  64  B.C.  It  may 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  from  a 
Hebrew  original. 

(14)  ''The  second  book  of  Maccabees " 
is  much  less  valuable,  and  the. author  has 
a  love  of  the  marvellous  which  diminishes 
the  credibility  of  his  narrations,  thouffh. 
in  the  main,  uiey  may  contain  a  good  aeal 
of  truth.  The  date  is  believed  to  have 
been  between  B.C.  124  and  b.c.  50. 

J  15)  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees 
ers  to  events  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  leading  incident  is  the 
attempt  of  Ptolemy  Iv.  Philipator  in 
217  B.C.  to  penetrate  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  his  subsequent  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  It  nas  been  dated 
about  200  B.C.,  and  again  been  brought 
down  as  late  as  39  or  40  a.d. 

(16)  The  fourth  book  of  liaccabees.  This 
is  a  moral  treatise  advocating  the  mastery 
of  the  passions,  and  illustrating  its  teach- 
ing by  examples  of  constancy  under  suffer- 
ing drawn  from  Maccabean  times.  It  has 
been  dated  39  or  40  B.C. 

Apomryplial  History.  The  history  of 
the  period  during  which  nearly  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Apocrypha  hap- 
pened and  most  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
were  written  [History  (Inteb- Bibucal)]. 

Apollonla  [Gr.  =  "  ApoUo-town,"  i.e. 
"  town  under  the  patrona^  of  Apollo,  the 
youthful  *god'  of  music,  song,  sooth- 
saying, archery,"  etc.]. 

A  town  of  Macedonia  between  Amphi- 
polis  and  Theasalonica.  Paul  passed  by, 
or  through,  it  on  his  missionary  journey  to 
the  latter  place  (Acts  xvii.  1).  it  is  now 
called  Polfina. 

Apollo*  [Gr.  ApolUmius  or  Apoliodorw] 
[Apollonia]. 

A  Jew  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  who, 
having  assumed  a  Greek  name,  probably 
used  that  language  rather  than  Hebrew 
in  his  daily  conversation.  He  was 
naturally  eloquent,  and  had  moreover 
acquired  great   knowledge   of   the   Old 
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Teetament  scriptures.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  sealoosly 
pro|»gated  the  half-deyeloped  Cluis- 
tianity  which  was  all  that  the  forerunner 
knew.  While  itinerating  in  Asia  Minor 
for  this  pmpofle,  he  met  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla  at  Ephesns,  who  instructed  him 
more  fully,  and  gave  him,  or  sent  before 
him,  lettors  of  in^oduction  to  the  brethren 
in  Achaia,  or  Greece,  exhorting  them 
to  afford  him  all  needed  attendance 
(Acts  xriii.  24-28).  The  disciples  with 
whom  Paul  soon  afterwards  fell  in  at 
Ephesns,  who  knew  only  John^s  baptism, 
and  had  never  heard  that  there  was  a 
Holy  Ohoet,  were  doubtless  the  converts 
of  ApoUos  (xix.  1-7).  His  preaching  at 
Corinth  raised  a  party  in  the  diurcn  at 
that  place  (1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iii  4,  5,  6,  22; 
iv.  6).  But  Paul  had  aH  confidence  in 
him,  and  urged  him  to  revisit  Corinth 
(xvi  12).  He  also  enjoined  Titus  to  help 
ApoUos,  apparently  then  in  or  on  his  way  to 
Crete  (Titus  iii.  1 3) .  It  is  now  thought  by 
many  scholars  that  ApoUos  was  the  writer 
of  the  Efistleto  the  Hebbews  (q.v.). 

Ap^llyon  [Gr.  ApoUuon,  as  an  adjec- 
'  tive  =  "  destroying  "  ;    as   a   noun  =  "  a 
datojyer  "]. 

The  angel  of  the  abyss.  The  same  as 
Abaddoh  (2)  (q.v.)  (Rev.  ix.  11). 

Apostla  [Gr.  aposlolo*  =  "  one  sent 
forth,"  **  a  messenger,"  '*  an  ambassador  " 
"  an  envoy  "  (cf.  John  xiiL  16  in  Greek, 
also  the  margin  of  the  B.T.} .  AootUUo = 
**  to  tend  off  or  away  irom " ;  apo  — 
"from,"  and  $Ullo  =  ''^io  send."  The 
word  missionary  also  means  *'  one  sent," 
but  comes  ircm  Latin  instead  of  from 
Greek]. 

(1)  One  of  the  men  selected  by  Jesus  to 
be  ^s  attendants  during  His  earthly 
ministry,  and  His  ambassadors  to  mankind 
after  He  had  Himself  quitted  the  world. 
They  were  chosen  in  succession  at  a  very 
eariy  period  of  the  Saviour*s  pubUc  life. 
First  came  Andrew  and  hisbrotner  Simon, 
the  weU-known  Simon  Peter  (Matt.  iv. 
18-20 ;  X.  2 ;  Mark  i.  16-18 ;  Luke  vi.  14 : 
John  L  35-42) ;  then  apparently  James 
and  John  (sons  of  Zebedee)  (Matt.  iv. 
21,22  ;  X.  2  ;  Mark  L  19,  20;  Luke  vi.  14); 
then  seemingly  Philip  and  Nathanael, 
named  also  Bartholomew  (John  i.  43-51) ; 
and  subsequently  six  more,  viz.,  lliatthew, 
caUedalso  Levi  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  9-13  ;  Mark 
ii.  14-17 ;  Luke  v.  27-32} ;  Thomas ;  James 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  Simon  Zelotes,  t.^. 
**  the  zealot,"  caUed  also,  by  a  mistransla- 
son,  the  Canaanite  ;  Judas,  the  brother  of 
James ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  1-4 ; 
Mark  iii.  16-19;  Luke  vi.  13-16;  Acts 
i  13).  The  apostles  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  illiterate  men.  The  charge  was 
first  made  by  the  higher  Jewish  digni- 


taries who  had  before  them  Peter  and  John 
(Acts  iv.  13).  All  thev  seem  to  have 
meant,  however,  was  that  the  apostlea 
had  received  what  now  would  be  caUed 
elementary  rather  than  higher  education. 
Jeeus  g^ave  great  attrition  to  their  spirit- 
ual training ;  and  a  certain  slow  advance 
was  perceptible  in  their  knowledge  and 
their  fitness  for  their  high  office:  but 
during  the  whole  time  that  our  Lord  was 
with  them  they  once  and  again  showed 
serious  imperfections.  To  the  last  they 
failed  to  understand  His  mission,  believing 
that  He  was  about  to  set  up  a  temponu 
rather  than  a  spiritual  kingdom  (Matt.  xx. 
20-28;  Mark  x.  35-4d ;  Acts  i.  6);  they 
slept  in  the  hour  of  His  agony  in  the 
garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  40),  and  held  aloof  aU 
the  day  of  His  death  on  the  cross  (Matt, 
xxvi.  66 ;  Mark  xiv.  60).  They  were  often 
caUed  disciples,  t.^.  scholars  (Matt.  xi.  1 ; 
xiv.  26 ;  XX.  17  ;  John  xx.  2) ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  pupils,  some  had  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  Teacher*s  instruc- 
tions and  a  higher  appreciation  of  Himself. 
Peter,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
John  seem  to  have  possessed  this  merit, 
and  on  three  different  occasions  thev  were 
singled  out  from  the  rest  for  special  privi- 
lege. Thev  were  in  the  room  at  the  raising 
from  the  aead  of  Jairus^s  daughter  (Mark 
V.  37;  Luke  viii.  51);  thev  were  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 :  Mark 
ix.  2;  Luke  ix.  28),  and  were  in  the 
cnrden  of  Gethsemane  during  the  agony 
(Matt.  xxvi.  37;  Mark  xiv.  33).  Peter, 
thouf^h  rash  and  impetuous  in  speech,  was 
constitutionaUy  the  best  fittea  to  lead. 
John  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
(John  xix.  26 ;  xx.  2 ;  xxi.  7,  20).  Thomas 
was  more  scruimlous  as  to  evidence  than 
his  associates,  but  yielded  when  the  proof 
he  sought  was  complete.  Judas,  **  the  son 
of  perdition,"  was  the  traitor,  who, 
betraying  his  Divine  Lord  to  death  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  and  then  repenting, 
committed  suicide.  The  step  taken  to  ml 
his  place  showed  t^t  the  number  of 
the  apostles,  fixed  originally  at  twelve, 
requited,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  kept 
at  that  figure ;  the  reason  probably  was 
that  there  might  be  as  many  apostles 
as  there  were  tribes  of  Israel.  A  note- 
worthy circumstance  also  about  the  new 
election  was  that  among  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  apostle  one  was  that  the 
candidate  must  have  so  associated  with 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  as  an  eve- witness  of  the  incidents 
which  took  place  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  Two 
men  possessing  this  and  other  quaUfica- 
tions,  the  one  Joseph,  called  Barsabas  and 
Justus,  and  the  other  Matthias,  the  lot  or 
the  vote  feU  upon  Matthias,  who  was  con- 
sequently elected  in  Judas*s  room  (Acts 
i.  15-26 ;  of.  with  verse  '20,  P&alm  cix.  8). 
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The  descent  of  the  H0I7  Spirit  on  the 
daj  of  Pentecost  produced  a  spiritual 
transformation  on  the  apostles,  fitting 
them  for  the  neat  work  to  which  they 
were  called — the  evangelisation  of  the 
world  (Acts  ii.  1-47).  To  this  they  at  once 
addressed  themselyes,  Peter  and  John 
taking  the  lead  (iii.  l-v.  42  ;  ix.  32-xii.  18). 
James,  their  old  associate,  must  also  have 
been  very  zealous,  for  he  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jewish  authorities. that 
.  th^  slew  him  with  the  sword  (Acts  xii.  2). 
If  the  "twelve"  were  designed  specially 
for  the  Jews,  an  apostle  was  needed  for  the 
Gentiles,  and  Paul  was  Divinely  chosen 
for  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  (Acts 
ix.  1-31 ;  xzii.  5-16 ;  xxVL  1-20}.  He  had 
not  the  apostolic  qualification  tnat  he  had 
itinerated  with  Jesus  whilst  our  Lord  was 
in  the  flesh;  but  in  lieu  of  this  Jesus 
appeared  to  him  and  spoke  to  him, 
cbang^ing  his  hostility  into  passionate 
devotion.  He  was  able  to  say  **  Am  I  not 
an  apostle  .  .  .  have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  1).  Paul  was 
a  hiffhly  educated  man,  and  in  him, 
therefore.  Divine  sanction  was  ^ven  to 
the  princii)le  tiiat  the  evangelist  who 
addreiBses  highly-edijcated  aucuences,  like 
those  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
met  at  Athens,  Uome,  and  elsewhere, 
should^  if  ^ssible,  possess  high  culture. 
Nor  did  his  acquirements  lead  him  away 
from  his  proper  work.  His  labours  were 
so  abundant  that  the  record  of  them  fills 
about  half  the  yoiume  called  the  Acfts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  quite  casts  into  the  shade 
the  achievements  of  the  older  **  twelve." 
AVhere  the  several  apostles  laboured,  how 
they  lived,  and  how  thej  died,  is  in 
most  cases  known  only  by  the  doubtful 
evidence  of  tradition.  One  matter,  how- 
ever, and  an  all-important  one,  i»  placed 
by  tradition  on  a  secure  foundation, 
namely,  that  no  second  Judas  appearea 
among  them,  none  ever  declared  that  he 
found  he  had  erred,  believing  that  the 
mission  of  Jesus  was  Divine ;  all  were  faith- 
ful to  the  end :  and  some  at  least,  if  not 
even  the  majority,  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood. 

(2)  The  word  is  occasionally  applied  in  a 
less  restricted  sense  in  the  New  Testament 
to  men  of  apostolic  gifts,  graces,  labours, 
and  success.  It  is  so  notably  of  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiv.  4,  14).  Similarly  one  still  meets 
with  such  expressions  as  Judson  the  Apostle 
of  Burmah. 


AmMdm  [Heb.  =  "  the  two  nostrils," 
the  dual  of  twh  =  "  a  nostril "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  the  younger  son  of 
Xadab  (1  Chron.  u.  30,  31). 

Apphla  [Gr.  from  Appta^  a  Lat.  female 
name]. 
A  Christian  woman,  to  whom  St.  Paul 


sent  his  salutation  in  his  letter  to  Philemon, 
whose  wife  she  may  have  been  (Phile- 
mon, 2). 

Appli  Fomm  [Lat.  =  **  the  open  space 
or  market  place  of  Appius  "]. 

A  locality  in  Italy  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians from  Rome  came  out  to  wdoome 
Paul  when  he  was  being  brought  as  a 
prisoner  to  that  capital  (Acts  xxviii.  15). 
It  was  a  small  town  about  43  Roman,  or 
39}  English  miles  from  Rome,  and  secured 
its  name  from  heing  situated  on  the 
celebrated  Appian  way  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  «(Oonstructed  by  Appius  Claudius. 
Its  ruins  exist  near  Triponti. 

Jkpple  [English]. 

The  fruit  of  tne  Afple-Tbee  (q.v.) 
(Prov.  XXV.  11 ;  Song  ii.  5 ;  vii.  8). 

f  (1)  Apple  of  Sodom  [Vine  %\ 

(2)  Apple  of  the  eye.  The  ball  of  the 
eye^  the  eyeball  {Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Psdm 
xvii.  8 ;  Itov.  vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii.  18 ;  Zech. 
ii.8). 

Appla-tree  [English}. 

The  rendering,  both  m  the  A^V.  and  in 
the  R.V.,  of  the  Hebrew  Tappuahh^  which  • 
stands  both  for  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  It 
is  from  Naphath  =  **  to  diffuse  an  odour." 
If  the  expression  "apples  of  gold"  in 
Prov.  xxY.  11  be  interpreted  **  apples  of 
golden  colour,"  then  some  tree  of  theorange 
fiunily,  and  probably  the  dtron,  would  be 
meant,  but  the  language  is  apparently 
figurative.  Tappuah  seems  akin  to  the 
i^bic  tufflLha  {Catafago)^  meaning  an 
apple,  and  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  probably  our  English  apple- 
tree  Pynt»  Malua.  which  Dr.  Thomson 
found  growing  splendidly  at  Askelon  in 
the  PhiBstine  country.  He  points  out  (in 
the  Land  and  tfte  Book,  ed.  1859,  p.  546) 
that  the  citron  is  too  diminutive  ana  buahj 
a  tree  to  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  it 
in  Song  ii.  3 ;  viii.  5.  In  Joel  s  time,  the 
apple-tree  is  enumerated  with  the  vine, 
the  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
palm-tree,  as  one  of  the  chief  trees 
cultivated  (Joel  i.  12).  There  were  two 
towns  callea  Tappuah  (q.v.),  where  doubt- 
less many  apple-wees  grew.  The  apple- 
tree  is  the  t™  of  an  order  Tbtnaeetr 
(Apple  worts)  belon^g  to  the  Rosales 
(Rosal  Alliance).  It  is  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  pear,  and  the  same  species  as  the 
crab-tree  growing  in  English  woods,  the 
sour  trmt  of  the  crab  beuig  transformed 
into  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  apple,  simply  by 
cultivation. 

Aqnila  [A  Latin  word  =  <*  an  eagle." 
In  N.T.  Greek  Akulas]. 

A  Jew,  bom  in  Pontus,  who  with  hit 
wife,  Prisdlla  or  Prisca,  lived  for  a  time  at 
Rome,  but  had  to  leave  that  city  when  tba 
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Emperor  Claudius  commanded  all  its 
Jewish  inhabitants  to  depart.  He  removed 
to  Corinth,  where  he  worked  at  his  craft, 
tent-makinff.  Paul,  who  was  then  there, 
and  was  of  the  same  occupation^  lodged 
with  him  and  formed  a  high  opmion  of 
him  and  his  wife  (Acts  xviii.  1-3).  In  the 
Apostle's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  two  join  him  in  sending  salutations  from 
Asia,  ue.  probably  from  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
xri  19).  They  were  his  fellow-passengers 
from  Corinth  as  far  as  Ephesus,  on  his 
way  to  Syria  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19).  There 
th^  found  the  eloquent,  but  uien  only 
partially  enlightened,  ApoUoe,  and  in- 
structed him  more  completely  in  Christian 
doctrine  (26).  Afterwards  they  seem  to 
have  been  permitted  to  return  to  Rome, 
for  P^ul  sends  them  salutations  in  his  letter 
to  the  metropolitan  church  (Rom.  zvi.  3). 
Bat  they  must  again  have  left  it  for 
Ephesus  (f),  for  in  the  Apostle's  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome, 
aalatations  are  sent  them  anew  (2  Tim.  iv. 
19). 

Ar  [Heb.  and  Moabite  =  ''  a  city '']. 

One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Moab,  more 
foUy  called  Ar  of  Moab(Isa.  xv.  1).  It  was 
to  unnortant  a  place  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  ngurati^ely  for  Moab  itself  (Numb, 
xxi.  Id,  28  ;  Deut.  ii.  9,  29).  It  lay  not  far 
from  the  **  border  *'  of  the  Moabite  country, 
U.  near  to  Amon  (Numb.  xxi.  15 ;  Deut. 
iL18). 

The  Greeks,  not  knowing  what  Ar 
meant,  supposed  that  it  must  be  connected 
with  their  Ares  (the  Roman  Mars),  the 
god  of  war,  and  called  it  after  him  Areo- 
pohs  (the  city  of  Mars).  The  Jews  and 
others  in  the  early  Christian  oentiuries  had 
another  name  for  it,  Rabbah  Moab,  or 
simplT  Rabbah  (q.v.).  Its  ruins,  still 
calfecl  Rabba,  have  been  found  ten  miles 
BoaUi  of  the  Amon.  They  are  traversed 
by  a  Roman  road.  Remains  apparently 
of  Roman  age  have  been  founa— carved 
worioL  Corinthian  capitals,  vaults,  and 
archea  cellars,  the  building  material  beinf 
chiefly  limestone,  with  a  few  blocks  en 
baaslt  (Tristram  LandofMoaby  etc.). 

Ara  [Heb.  Ard  =»  "  a  Hon  "  (?)]. 
A  man  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii.  38). 

Arab  [Reh.Arabh  =  '*an  ambuscade**!. 

A  village  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Joshua  zv.  52).  Capt.  Conder  located  it 
at  er  Rabtyeh,  soutii  of  Hebron. 


[Heb.  ArdbA4h  =  *'s,  desert,** 

fnm4rabh  =  "  to  be  dry  *']. 

Aiabah,  in  the  R.V.  without  the  article, 
is  tranaUted  desert  rJer.  1.  12 ,  U.  43). 
With  the  definite  article,  it  is  the  geo- 
[ifaical  name  of  that  great  depression  of 
land  eztonding  from  the  waters  of 


Merom  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  R.y.  it  is  properly  left  un- 
translated. In  the  Old  Testament  the  sea 
of  Chinnereth  (the  Lake  of  Oalilee)  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Arabah  (Josh.  xii.  5— R.V.). 
TheSaltSea  or  Dead  Sea,  also  in  the  denree- 
8ion,is  called  the  sea  of  the  Arabah  (Josh.  iii. 
16 ;  adi.3 ;  xviii.  18 ;  Deut.  iv.49— all  R.V.). 
It  is  connected  with  Elath  and  Ezion-ffaber 
on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Deut.  ii.  8).  Other 
passages  referring  to  tne  Arabah  are  Josh, 
xii.  '1— R.V, ;  2  Sam.  iv.  7— R.V. ;  and 
2  Kings  XXV.  4— R,V.  The  Arabs  now  call 
it  the  Ghor.  For  its  levels.  Me  Jordan  ; 
for  its  climate  and  geology,  sm  Pixeb- 

TINZ. 

AraUa JEng. ,  Lat.  and  Gtr.  ^ro^ui,  Ara- 
bic Arabf  Heb.  Ardbh  from  Ardbh  =  **  to 
be  dry  and  sterile  **  {Getenim),  Of  several 
other  verbs  drabhy  one  means  **  to  mix,** 
whence  the  R.V.  substitutes  **  mingled 
people  **  for  Arabs  in  1  King  .  x.  15]. 

According  to  modem  geographers  the 
most  westeny  of  the  three  great  peninsulas 
in  Southern  Asia.  It  lies  between  34>  and 
12»  40'  N.  latitude,  and  32»  SO*  to  60»  E. 
longitude.  Its  northern  boundary  resem- 
bles a  triangle,  with  the  angle  which  points 
northward  mtervening  between  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia;  its  southern  limit  is  the 
Arabian  Sea ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  1 ,500 
miles;  its  average  breadth  fron  east  to 
west,  about  800;  its  area  about  1,139,000 
square  miles.  In  andent  times,  however, 
Arabia  was  no  more  than  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  with  the  Asiatic  regions 
adjacent,  while  Strabo,  in  tiie  first  century 
▲.D.,  applied  the  name  to  the  district 
between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Nile, 
now  universally  assigned  to  Egypt. 
Arabia,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  an 
elevated  tableland,  sloping  on  the  north 
towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and  in  other 
places  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  low- 
lying  sandy  region.  The  eastern  hemi- 
sphere is  crossed  by  an  enormous  belt  of 
desert,  commencing  near  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  traversing  the  Sahara  and  Eg3rpt, 
and  then  running  through  Arabia,  Persui, 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  almost  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Arabia  liesm  this  belt,  and,  speak- 
ing broadly,  it  tends  to  be  a  desert.  It  is 
not,  however,  universally  so,  and  Ptolemy, 
the  geographer  of  Alexandria  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  a.d.,  divided  the 
coun^  into  three  regions — Arabia  Felix 
(the  Happv),  meaning  the  fertile  Arabia, 
Milton*s  Araby  ike  Bleet  (Milton,  TtiradUe 
Last,  bk.  iv.),  Arabia  Petraea  (the  Stony^, 
and  Arabia  Deserta  (the  Desert).  Arabia 
Felix  was  of  indemiite  extent;  Arabia 
Petraea,  having  for  its  capital  Petra  [Seli], 
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was  the  ctiatrid;  between  the  Bed  and  the 
Dead  Seas ;  and  Arabia  Deserta  the  pro- 
jectin^  angle  on  the  northern  bonndur, 
sometimes  called  the  Syrian  desert.  The 
rivers  are  few  and  smaU,  none  navigable. 
The  geology  is  little  known,  the  best 
explored  part  being  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
(Sinai].  The  great  feature  of  the  botany  is 
the  prevalence  of  aromatic  plants,  some  of 
them  furnishing  valuable  spices.  Of  its 
birds  the  most  noted  b  the  ostrich ;  of  its 
quadruneds  the  camel,  the  Arab  horse,  and 
the  wila  ass.  Various  tribes  mentioned  in 
Gen.  z.  7,  Hazarmaveth  in  verse  26, 
Ishmael,  a  very  typical  Arab,  as  being  "  a 
wild  man  "  with  his  hand  against  evcory 
man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against  hvm 
(xvi,  12),  dome  of  the  sons  of  Keturah 
<xxv.  1-4),  and  Esau  all  seem  to  have 
settled  within  the  limits  of  Arabia  (xzxiii. 
16;  zxxvi.  1-19).  Solomon  bought  from 
the  Arabs  sold,  silver,  and  spices  (1  Kings 
X.  14,  Id ;  2  Chron.  ix.  14^  and  .Tehosha- 
phat  and  the  Syrians  flocks  of  sheep  and 
ffoats  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21). 
Li  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  Arabs  witii 
other  marauders  plundered  Jerusalem 
^2  Chron.  xxi.  16).  They  were  afterwards 
defeated  by  Uzziah.  Job^s  friends  seem  to 
have  been  Arabs.  ITsma..]  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  denounced  judgments  against 
their  race  (Isa.  xxi.  13-17;  Jer.  xxv.  24}, 
and  both  used  the  wandering  Arab  in  their 
poetic  illustrations  (Isa.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2). 
There  were  Arabs  present  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  11) ,  and  Paul  sojourned 
for  a  time  in  Arabia,  before  oommendnff 
his  apostoUo  work  (Gal.  i.  17).  Recent 
research  in  Arabia  has  brou^^  to  light 
the  startlinff  fact  that  a  civilised  power 
called  the  Bfo*in  orMinsean  kingdom  existed 
in  the  south  of  that  ooimtry ,  in  the  century 
before  the  exodus  of  the  IsraeUtes  from 
Ejgypt.  The  names  of  thirty-three  Miniean 
kings  have  been  recovered,  and  it  is  now 
thought  tiiat  it  was  the  Mixueans,  and  not, 
as  formerly  believed,  the  Phoenioians,  from 
whom  the  Greek,  the  Boman,  and  our  own 
alphabet  was  derived.  The  Mtufwui  king- 
dom was  ultimately  superseded  by  the 
Sabeeans,  the  people  of  the  Scriptural 
Sheba  (Prof.  Sayce  in  the  Gmietnporary 
Review  for  December,  1890).  The  scan- 
tiness of  water,  the  courage  of  the 
Arabs,  and  their  wandering  life,  pre- 
vented even  the  greatest  of  the  anaent 
empires  from  conquering  Arabia,  and 
holding  it  in  subjection.  Both  Judaism 
and  Christianity  mid  rooted  themselves  in 
Arabia  when,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Mohammed  arose.  Before 
his  death  (a.D.  632)  his  faith  was  every- 
where dommant  throughout  the  Peninsuut, 
and  in  a  century  more  the  Saracens,  inning 
t^ence^  had  put  in  danger  tiie  civilisation 
and  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 


[Enff.,  Heb.  ArabAi^  smgnlar ; 
ArebhitHy  plunu;  Gr.  Arapt,  singular; 
ArabeSy  plural]. 

One  of  the  Arab  race;  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Arabia  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11 ; 
Isa.  XXX.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  11). 

Arad  [Heb.  Arddh  =  ''sL  wild  ass." 
According  to  Gesenius  this  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  mtharadh  =  "  house  of  the  wild 
ass,"  i.e,  **  the  place  near  which  wild  asses 
abounded  "]. 

(1)  According  to  tiie  A.V.  an  oM 
Canaanite  king  (Numb.  xxi.  1 ;  xxxiiL  40). 
but  the  B.y.  has  a  different  reading  of 
these  passages,  *^  And  the  Canaanite,  the 
king  of  Anui,  which  dwelt  in  the  south  *' 
thus  making  Arad  the  dty,  and  not  the 
king.  With  this  last  reading  other  passages 
agree.  The  king  of  Arad  at  first  defeated 
the  Israelites  when  they  were  approaching 
Palestine  from  the  wilderness,  but  soon 
afterwards  was  himself  vanquished  (Numb, 
xxi.  1-3;  xxxiii.  40).  Jodiua  apun 
defeated  either  him  or  a  successor  of  his 
(Josh.  xii.  14).  In  Judg.  i.  16  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  is  descriMl  as  lying  in  the 
south  of  Arad,  as  if  Arad  was  the  capital 
of  a  large  district,  rather  than  an  isolated 
place.  Prof.  Bobinson,  in  1838,  found  the 
site  still  called  Tell '  Ar4d,  ''  the  mound  of 
Arad,''  on  a  barren- looking  eminence  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  sixteen  English  miles  from 
Hebron. 

(2^  A  man  of  Benjamite  descent 
(1  Cnron.  viiL  15). 

Arab  [Heb.  Arahh  =  ''  migrating  "  (?) 
{Gesenius)]. 

(1)  A  Jew  whose  **  children  **  (members 
of  whose  dan  or  retainers),  775  or  652  in 
number,  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  TEzra  ii.  5 ;  Neh.  vii.  lOV. 

(2)  An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Ulla  (1  Chron. 
vii.  39). 

Aram  [Heb.  Ardm  -  "  the  Highlands, 
as  distinguished  from  Canaan  the  low- 
lands"!. 

a.)  Men. 

(1)  The  youngest  son  of  Shem,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Syrians.  His  sons  were  Us, 
Hul,  Gether  and  Mash  or  Meshech  (Gen, 
X.  22,  23;  1  Chron.  i.  17). 

(2)  A  son  of  Kemuel  ^Gen.  xxii.  21). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  the  Bam  of  Job 
xxxii.  2. 

(3)  An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Shamer  or 
Shomer  (1  Chron.  vii.  34). 

C4)  A  son  of  Machir  (1  Chron.  ii.  23— 
B.  v^. 

ril.)  A  country. 

(5)  Syria.  In  the  A.Y.  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  composition^  the  one  exoeph- 
tion  being  in  Numb,  xxiii.  7.  where  it 
signifies  Eastern  Syria,  Mesopotamia.  In 
the  B.y.  it  is  found  on  the  margin  of  Judg. 
iii.  10,  with  the  same  meaning. 
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%  T%4  Arumaic,  Aramean  or  Aranuean 
Lmtptugt  is  the  Wigwige  of  Aram  or  Syria. 
Undiar  the  teooad  AaeynAn  Eznpire,  it 
Iwcamft  the  language  of  trade  and 
cliplaiiiacy  among  Tarious  nationalities. 
No  diange  in  this  respect  took  place  when 
the  As^rian  was  succeedea  bj  the 
Babjlonian  Empire.  The  Jews  acquired 
Aramaic  during  their  captivity,  and 
Iroaght  it  back  with  them  on  their  return 
to  Palestuie,  Before  the  cuneiform  in- 
ecriptioos  revealed  that  the  Bab;^lonian 
Temacnlar  was  Assyrian,  Aramaic  was 
iaeocvectly  called  Ghaldee,  a  term  not  yet 
obscdflte.  In  2  Kin^  xviiL  26,  and  laa. 
zxzri.  11 — A.y.,  it  is  named  Syrian,  and 
in  the  B.Y.  Syrian,  and  on  the  margin 
Aramean,  whidi  are  correct  renderings. 
Ilie  Aramaic  did  not  speedily  displace 
Hebrew  among  the  educated  Jews,  nor 
waa  it  itself  soon  superseded  by  Greek 
the  common  people.     It  was  at 


timea,  or,  pertiaps,  frequently,  employed 
by  our  Lord :  Tahtha  cumi  (Mark  v.  41), 
«ftdEk>i!  Eloil  lama8abachthani(xT.34^ 
»i^  Aramaic.  A  word  or  phrase  derivea 
from  Aramaic  occurring  in  the  Old 
'^    '  'is     called     an     Aramaism. 

are  scattered  sparingly  over 
t  of  the  books,  becoming  more  frequent 
in  those  of  late  date. 


i-iCAACAHj  Heb.  Aram'MaalhahJ. 
Hie  portion  of  Syria  which  had  for  its 
cnttal  ICaacah  (q.v.)  (of.  1  Chron.  xix.  6 — 
B.V.,  with  verse  7),  called  in  the  A.y. 
8ynft*Maachah.  It  was  south  of  Aram- 
aobah  and  westof  Beth-rehob. 

ASAM-XAHABADC  [Hcb.  =r  "  Syria  of 
the  two  rivers,'*  i,e.  "  the  highlanos  of  the 
two  rivers  '*l. 

The  highlands  towards  the  sources  of 
-Qie  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  lying 
between  these  great  rivers ;  Mesopotainia, 
<»  its  upper  ^rt  (Oen.  xxiv.  10— R.V., 
margin;  VeaU  jam.  4 — B.Y.,  margin; 
Jadg.  iiL  8;  Ptehn  Ix.,  title).  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  it  occurs  also  m  1  Chron. 
xix.  6,  both  the  A.  V.  and  the  B.V.  render- 
ing it  Hesopotamia,  the  same  as  Padav- 

AMAM  (q.V.). 

AxAic-zOBAHjHeb.  Arant' Ttobhah]. 

&rnL  at  the  kingdom  called  ZoaiH  (q.v.) 
(Ptohn  Ix.,  title). 

AnuBttMB  [English]. 

A  Syrian  female  (1  Chron.  vii.  14). 

Jknm.  [Heb.  Ardm  =  '*  a  wild  goat  '*]. 

A  duke  of  the  Horites  (Oen.  xxxvi.  28). 
Ajinirently  the  same  person  as  Aran,  son 
cf  iMriian,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chron. 
i.42). 

Ararat  [Heb.  Ararat,  but  from  a 
foreign  and  probably  an  Armenian 
toaguej. 

A  regim  containing  monntains,  on  one 


of  which  Noah's  ark  rested  when  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  began  to  subside 
(Oen.  viiL  4).  It  was  subsequently  the 
seat  of  a  kingdom  apparently  adjacent  to 
those  of  Minni  and  Ashkenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 
When  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  killed  their 
father  they  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Ararat,  which  the  A.y.  identifies  with 
Armenia  (2  Kings  xix.  37— A.y.  and  B.V., 
text  and  mar^ ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  ditto). 
Though  traditions  with  respect  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark  attach  themseWes 
to  various  mountains  in  the  west  of  Asia, 
vet  the  generally-accepted  claimant  for  the 
honour  is  the  Mount  Ararat  of  the  modem 
maps  in  Russian  Armenia,  almost  midway 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  not  fiir  from  the  boundary -line  between 
Russia  and  Turkev.  It  has  two  peaks,  one 
higher  than  the  other.  The  loftier  one  rises 
17,260  feet  above  the  level  .of  the  ocean, 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  table- 
land on  which  it  stands,  and  3,000  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  ascent  is 
80  difficult  ana  laborious  that  the  Turks 
call  Ararat  A^hri  Dagh,  or  *^  the  Painful 
Mountain."  Its  summit  was  long  deemed 
inaccessible,  but  it  was  at  length  reached 
in  1850,  by  Colonel  Khoelzko  and  his  party 
of  sixty,  while  they  were  engaged  on  tlie 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Tians-Caucasia. 
The  whole  region  is  full  of  Xoachian  tradi- 
tions, yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
the  real  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested. 
The  Ararat  of  Scripture,  as  before  men- 
tioned, is  a  country  and  not  a  mountain ; 
besides  which,  the  survivors  of  the  deluge 
tiavellinff  from  ** Ararat''  to  Shinar 
joum^M  **  from  the  east "  (Oen.  xi.  2 — 
A-Vj,  text),  or  "  eastward  "  (margin),  in 
the  B.V.  text,  east  (that  is,  eastwarch,  or  in 
the  east  (B.Y.,  margin).  It  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  say  from  the  north 
or  southward,  had  Mount  Ararat  been  the 
place  from  which  they  set  out. 


[Heb.  Aramah  =  "  agile  "]. 
A  Jebusite  who  possessed  a  thxishing- 
floor  on  Mount  Mori^  and  presumably 
on  its  highest  point.  When  David  wished 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to 
erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifice  to  depre- 
cate Jehovah's  wiatii  during  a  plague,  he. 
instructed  by  the  prophet  (^id,  considered 
the  site  of  Araunah's  threshing-floor  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  He,  there- 
fore, purchased  it  and  the  oxen  working  it 
for  ffity  shekels  of  silver  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
18-25^.  The  place  afterwards  became  the 
site  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  1). 
Araunah  is  called  also  Oman,  the  two 
spellings  beinp;  more  like  each  other  in 
Hebrew  than  m  English. 

Arbiw  Arteh  [Heb.  =  <' four,"  "a 
square."  Applied  to  a  man  it  may  mean 
"square-built"]. 
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Arbathite 
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Arehippns 


The  father  of  Anak  (Josh.  xxi.  11),  and 
therefore  **a  great  man  among  the 
Anakims  **  (xiv.  15).  He  was  nronibly  a 
giant,  like  hu  immediate  desoenoants.  Me 
seems  to  hare  founded  Hebron,  which  was 
called,  in  consequence,  the  City  of  Arba,  or 
Arbah  (Gen.  xxxr.  27 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  xv. 
13 ;  XX.   7  ;   Judg.   L  10).      [Kibjath- 

ABBA.) 

Arbatbite  [Heb.  ArbhathL  Ababah]. 
A  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  oi  the  Arabah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Ghron.  xL  32). 

Arobelaiis  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Arkhelaos^ 
as  an  adjective  =  *•*  leading  the  people  *' ; 
as  a  noun  =  **  a  chief  **]. 

The  yoim^er  of  two  sons  whom  a 
Samaritan  wife  bore  to  Herod  the  Great, 
the  elder  one  being  Antipas,  afterwards 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  (Joseph.  Antiq,  XYII. 
i.  3).  He  received  his  education  at  Rome, 
as  did  Philip,  another  of  Herod^s  sons 
(Jbid.;  abo  U'ar.  I.  xxxi.  1).  While  there 
Antipater,  a  half-brother  of  his,  falsely 
accused  him  and  Philip  of  plotting  to 
murder  their  common  father ;  but  Arche- 
laus  and  Philip  were  acmiitted,  and  the 
crime  which  the  accuser  had  alleged  against 
others,  being  brought  home  to  nimsdf ,  he 
was  put  to  (feath  {Antiq.  XVI.  iv.  3 ;  XVII. 
vii.  f ;  War,  I.  xxxi.  2-xxxii.  7).  Herod 
died  immediately  afterwards,  and  when 
his  will,  which  had  been  altered  a  few  days 
previously,  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  left 
to  iux^elaus,  though  tetraraiies  had  been 
cut  out  of  it  for  Antipas  and  Philip,  and 
some  cities  reserved  to  Herod's  sister 
Salome  {Antiq.  XVII.  viii.  1).  But  at 
that  Jbime  the  Jewish  kingdom  stood  to 
imperial  Borne  in  the  same  relation  that  the 
teiritory  of  an  Indian  feudatoir  prince,  or 
what  is  often  called  a  protected,  state,  ooes 
now  to  the  An^lo-Inoian  Government  or 
to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  in  London. 
Archelaus  therefore  prudently  abstained 
from  ascending  the  throne  till  he  had 
solicited  permission  from  Augustus,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  and  he  resolved  to  start 
at  once  for  the  metropolis  to  urge  his  suit 
in  person  (viii.  {  4).  But  before  he  could 
leave,  an  unhappy  incident  occurred.  A 
number  of  people,  who  conceived  that  they 
had  a  grievance,  wished  it  redressed  bj 
strong  measures  then  and  there.  Their 
demand  was  clearly  premature,  but  they 
would  take  no  denial;  and  when  they 
could  not  have  their  way,  they  rioted  at 
the  passover,  till,  sorely  against  his  will 
(for  he  wished  to  gain  popiUaritv),  he  had 
to  put  down  the  sedition  by  military  force, 
3,000  people  losing  their  Uves.    In  conse- 

auence  of  this,  a  deputation  of  Jews  was 
espatched  to  Rome,  to  urge  the  Emperor 
not  to  allow  Archelaus  to  obtain  the 
kingdom.       His    elder    brother,   Herod 


Antinas,  also  appeared  as  his  rival,  petition- 
ing that  he,  in  place  of  Archelaus,  might  be 
made  king.  The  Emperor  confirmed  Herod's 
will  in  its  essential  provisions.  Archelaus 
obtained  the  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
but  only  with  Uie  Utle  of  ethnarch  (ruler 
of  a  people)  which  was  inferior  to  that 
of  king  (viiL  i.-ix.  J  7  ;  xi.  §  5).  His  rival 
Antipas  was  given  only  a  tetrarchy. 
One  can  well  understand  that  when,  soon 
after  this,  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with 
the  infant  Jesus  from  Egypt,  they  might 
consider  that  the  queller  of  the  passover 
riot  was  not  a  man  over-tender  of  human 
Uf  e,  and  that  it  was  only  common  prudence 
for  them  to  turn  aside  to  Galilee  so  as  to 
keep  out  of  his  jurisdiction  (Matt.  ii.  22). 
A  parable  of  our  Lord  Himself  seems  to 
refer  to  the  dreumstances  attending  the 
accession  of  Archelaus.  **  A  certain  noble- 
man,''  we  read,  **  went  into  a  far  country 
to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to 
return  "  (Luke  xix.  12).  **  But  his  citisens 
hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him, 
saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us  "  (14).  If  the  reference  is  reaUy 
to  Arehelaus,  then  it  is  feared  that  another 
verse  may  be  history  rather  than  parable. 
**But  tiiose  mine  enemies,  which  would 
not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither  and  slay  them  before  me*'  (27). 
Quite  in  keeping  with  this  view,  Josephus 
says  that  Archelaus  used  not  the  Jews 
only  but  the  Samaritans  barbarously,  out 
of  resentment  for  their  old  quarrels  with 
him.  Both  nationalities,  therefore,  sent 
embassies  to  Rome  to  complain  of  his 
cruelty.  They  succeeded  in  their  object. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  his  government  he 
was  deposed,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul,  while  nis  wealth  was  put  into  the 
emperor's  treasury  {Warsj  U,  vii.  3). 
The  accession  of  i^x^elaus  is  believed  by 
Boeanquet  to  have  been  early  in  B.C.  1 ; 
his  deposition  and  banishment  in  a.d.  7. 

ArolMTltas  [Eng/;  in  Aramaic  Arkevae 
=  *'  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Erech  "  (?)]. 

A  tribe  or  people  setled  by^  **  Asnapper  *' 
in  Samaria  after  the  ten  tribes  haa  oeen 
carried  captive  (Ezra  iv.  9). 

Arebl  [Heb.  Arki]  [EbechI. 

According  to  the  A.V.  a  town  on  the 
boundary  hne  of  Ephraim  between  Luz 
and  Ataroth  (Josh.  xvi.  2).  The  B.V. 
translates  the  Hebrew  Arki  Archites,  the 
name  of  their  town  apparently  being 
Erech  [Ebsoh  (2)]  {tee  also  Abchitb). 

ArOhlppiis  [Latin  from  Greek  Ark^ 
hippos  =  *'  master  of  the  horse,"  arkhot 
=  "  a  chief,"  and  hippos  =  "  a  horse  "]. 

A  Christian  at  Coloase  who  had  received 
a  "ministry"  "in  the  Lord"  (Col.  iv. 
17),  and  was  in  consequence  called  by  St. 
Paul    his   "fellow-soldier."     His    wife 
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I  to  hare  been  Apphia,  and  there  waa 
a  church  in  Uieir  house  CPhUemon  2). 

Arohite  [Heb.  Arki\lABom], 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  EioiCH  No.  2 
(q.T.)  (Jo8h.  xvL  2— R.V.).  Huahai, 
I)aTid*s  faithful  counsellor,  was  so  desig- 
nated (2  Sam.  XT.  32;  xvi.  16;  xvii. 
d,  14 ;  1  Chnm.  xxrii.  33). 


I  [Latin  from  Greek  Arktourot 
=  **  the  Bear- ward  "  ;  arktos  =  *'  a  bear," 
and  ouroi  =  **  a  gruard  "], 

A  large  and  bright  star,  which  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  fancifullj  called  br  a 
name  meaning  the  Bear- ward,  i.e.  **  the 
keqper  of  the  Bear,"  because  in  its  course 
tfarooflh  the  heaTens  it  alwa^  kept 
behina  the  tail  of  the  constellation  now 
called  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear.  In 
the  A.y.  of  JoD  ix.  9  and  xxxviii.  22  it  is 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  AsA  or 
Aitky  signifying  "  a  bier,"  for  carrying  a 
dfsad  b(My  upon.  This  is  not  the  i^- 
toms  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  The 
star  80  called  looks  very  solitiury  in  the 
tky,  while  the  Aish  of  Job  (xxxviii.  32)  has 
**80iiia,"  ue,  bright  stars  near  it  in  the 
heavens.  It  ia  not  the  Bear-keeper  but 
the  Bear  itself,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
B.T.  It  is  ttie  splendid  constellation 
known  not  merely  aa  Una  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear,  but  aa  the  Plough,  an  imple- 
ment which  it  reaemblea,  St.  Charlea'a 
Wain,  etc  There  are  in  it  aeven  bright 
stars.  The  four  constituting  the  plough- 
share aeemed  to  the  Hebrews,  as  they  still 
do  to  the  Arabs,  to  resemble  a  bier  carrv- 
ing  a  corpse,  while  the  three  stars  consti- 
tnting  the  Bear's  tail  or  the  handle  of  the 
Fbngh,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  sons 
of  ihb  deceased  person^  walking  behind 
the  bier  to  the  place  of  mterment. 

Axd  [Heb.  "  a  fugitive  "]. 

A  scm  or  grandson  of  Beniamin,  and  the 
founder  of  a  family  (G^.  xivi.  21 ;  Numb. 
XXTL  40). 


[English]  [Abd]. 
One  belonging  to  the  £unily  of   Ard 
(Kmnb.  xxvi.  40). 


I  [Heb.  =  "  a  fugitive  "]. 

A  son  of   Caleb  by  his  wife  Azubah 
(1  ChroD.  ii.  18). 


Ann      [Heb.  =  **  lion      of 
"hero"(?)j. 


God," 


A  aon  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  a  fiunOy 
(Qen.xlvL  16;  Numb.xxvi.  17). 

Ar«ltte  pSngliah]  [Abeli]. 
One  belonging  to  the  family  of  Areli 
(Xnmb.  xxvi.  1^. 

Anopttfftto  [English]  [Absopaoub]. 
A  judge   of   the  court  of  Areopagus 
(Actoxvu.34). 

4 


_  [Gr.  Areto*  nagot  =  "  the 
hill  of  Area  "  ;  Artiot  =  **  oi  or  belonging 
to  Area,"  "martial,"  and  pagot=**a. 
firm-set  rock,"  specially  a  high-pointed 
rock,  a  rocky  hill). 

(1)  A  hill  m  Athens  consecrated  to  Ares, 
the  Greek  god  of  war.  Robinson  (Bibl. 
Seaear.,  i.  10,  U)  deecribea  it  aa  a  nairow, 
naked  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  rising 
gradually  from  the  northern  end,  and 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  south,  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens.  Its  southern  end  is  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  the  valley  separating  it  from 
the  Acropolis,  which  is  much  the  nigfaer  of 
the  two  nHls.  Area  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Mars,  Areopagus  is  the  same  as 
Mass-Hill  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  supreme  court  of  Athens,  which 
met  on  the  nill  called  Areopagus.  The 
seats  of  the  judges  and  othera  connected 
with  the  court  are  still  seen  heyro.  in 
the  rock;  and  towards  the  south-west 
there  is  a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  the 
valley.  It  waa  before  the  Areopagus  that 
Paul  pleaded  his  own  cause  and  that  of 
Christianity,  and  the  philosophic  character 
of  his  discourse  arose  from  his  vivid 
consciousness  that  he  was  addressing  some 
of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  most 
intellectual  dty  on  the  globe  (Acts  xvii. 
19-34). 

AretM  [Gr.  areU  =  *'  virtue  "  (?)]. 

More  than  one  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
during  the  time  that  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Nabathsan  Arabs.  [Nbbaioth.] 
There  was  an  Aretas  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  Conceiv- 
ing a  guiltv  passion  for  Herodias  (q.vj, 
he  prepared  to  divorce  ids  legitimate  wife, 
who,  escaping  to  her  father,  told  him  her 
wrongs.  Aretas  declared  war  against 
Heroa  and  totally  defeated  his  armv.  The 
Romans  took  Herod*s  part,  and  vitellius 
was  dispatched  to  chastise  Aretas,  but  the 
death  oi  the  Emperor  Tiberius  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition  (Josephus,  Antiq,  XVIII. 
V.  {  l-3j.  It  was  about  a.d.  39  or  40, 
dunng  tne  reign  of  his  successor,  Caligula, 
that  Aretas  for  a  brief  period  held 
Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

Argob  [Heb.  Arffobh=**A  heap  of 
stones  "]. 

ri)  A  rc^on  of  Bashan,  included  within 
the  dominions  of  Og  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13).  It 
was  taken  bv  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
who  altOTed  the  name  to  Baahan-havoth- 
jair  (14).  In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  oon- 
tainod  sixty  fenced  cities  (1  Kings  iv.  13'). 
Robiiison  {Bib.  JUb,  III.,  Appendix  66) 
identifies  it  with  the  Greek  Raffaba  and 
the  modem  R&jib  in  Mount  Ajlun,  east 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  the  district  of 
TBAOHomns  (q.v.). 
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(2)  A  man  assassinated  along  with 
Pekahiah,  king  of  IsraeL  by  PekaJi,  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  (2  Kings  xr.  25). 

Artdai  [Persian  =  "brave''  (?)  {Gese- 
nitM)]. 
A  son  of  Haman  (Esther  ix.  9). 

Arldath*     [Persian   =   "brave"  (?) 
{OeMnius)y 
A  son  of  Hainan  (Esther  ix.  8). 

Arleh  [Heb.  Aret/ek  =  "  a  Hon  '♦]. 

A  man  assassinated  along  with  King 
Pekahiah,  Argob^  and  others,  by  Pekah, 
the  son  of  Bemaliah  (2  Kings  xv.  25). 

Artel  peb.  =  "  Uon  of  God  "1. 

(1)  A  figurative  name  ^ven  by  Isaiah 
to  Jerusalem  in  consideration  of  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  (Isa.  xxix.  1,2,  7). 

(2)  A  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  men  who 
were  with  Ezra  at  the  brook  Ahava 
(Ezra  viii.  16). 

i  [Lat.  from  Or.  Arimathaia^ 
s  an  altcoration  of  Heb.  Ha  RanuUh- 
aim.  the  Ramathaim  ;  see  the  article]. 

The  village  or  town  from  which  came 
that  "  councilor,'*  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
who  begged  Pilate  to  let  tiim  take  away  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and,  receiving  permission, 
gave  it  a  highly  honourable  interment  in 
his  own  new  sepulchre  cut  out  of  the  rock 
(Matt,  xxvii.  57-60 :  Mark  xv.  43 ;  Luke 


BAMLEH  {(h€  traditionary  HU  qf  ArimathoBa). 

xxiii.  51-53;  John  xix.  38).  The  site 
of  Arimathsea  was  probably  upon  two 
adjacent  hill  tops,  east  or  north-east 
of  Lydda,  but  tne  exact  spot  has  not 
as  yet  been  determined  (Robmson's  Bid. 
Res.  iii.  25-43;  LaUr  Researches,  141, 
142).    [Raxathaim  ZoPHnc.] 


Artooh  \Reh.Ariok.  Oesenius believed 
that  it  might  possibly  mean  "a  lion-like 
man.''  It  is  now  known  to  be  Accadian 
jt'na/rii  =  '*  servant  of  the  moon-god" 
(Sayoe's  Fresh  Light  from  the  Atunent 
Monuments,  p.  47) t^ 

(1)  The  kmg  of  JBllasar  who  was  confe- 
derate with  Chedorlaomer  on  his  invasion 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  (Gksn.  xiv.  1, 9).  He 
is  called  in  the  Assyrian  monuments 
Eriaku,  king  of  Larsa,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kudur  Mabug.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  wordiipper  of  the  moon 
{see  etvmology).  "Larea"  (EUasar),  his 
capital,  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds 
of  Senkereh,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Erech. 

(2)  The  captain  of  the  king's  guard  at 
Baoylon  imder  Nebuchadnezzar ^)an.  iL 
14,  15).  The  margin  of  the  A.Y.  makes 
him  chief  of  the  executioners. 

Artaal     [Persian  =  "  Uon-like  "   (?) 
(Gesenius)}. 
A  son  of  Haman  (Esther  ix.  9). 

ArtstarehQS  [lAt.  from  Gr.  Aristarehos 
=  "best  ruling"]. 

A  Macedonian  from  Thessalonica,  one 
of  St.  Paul's  travelling  companions.  In 
the  riot  at  Ephesus  he  was  oragged  into 
the  theatre,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  seriously  injured  (Ads  xix.  29).  He 
afterwards  accompanied  the  apostle  on 
another  journey  from  Macedonia  into  Asia 
Minor  (Acts  xx.  4,  etc.).  He  was  subse- 
quentlv  his  fellow -voyager  to  Bome  (xxvii. 
2),  as  also  his  fellow  -prisoner  in  tiiat  capital 
(Col.  iv.  10),  and  is  called  in  Philemon  24 
his  fellow-labourer. 

Aristolniliis  FLat.  from  €hr.  Aristc 
boulos  =  "  best  aavising  "]. 

A  Christian,  to  whose  household  at  Rome 
the  Apostle  Paul  sent  salutations  (Rom. 
xvi.  10). 

Ark  [English]. 

A  chest,  a  box,  a  basket  shaped  like  a 
box,  a  vessel  of  similar  shape.    Used  for— 

H  (\)  Noah's  Ark.  The  chest-shaped 
vessel  which  Noah  was  Divinely  ordered  to 
construct,  and  in  which  he  sailed  when  the 
deluge  was  on  the  earth.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ordinary  Hebrew  cubit  was 
eighteen  inches,  then  the  length  of  the  ark 
was  450  feet,  the  breadth  75  feet,  and  the 
height  43  feet.  H  the  cubit  is  called 
nineteen  inches,  then  the  dimensions  of 
the  ark  were  475  feet,  79  feet  2  inches,  and 
47  feet  6  inches.  Compare  with  these  figures 
those  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship,  tiie 
largest  vessel  yet  built  for  commercial 
purposes,  which  was  674  feet  long,  77  feet 
DToad,  o8  feet  deep,  and  had  a  gross 
tonna^  of  22,500  tons.  The  ark  was  to 
be  finished  upwards  to  a  cubit  (about  a 
foot  and  a  half— R.  V.).  It  was  to  be  made 
of  gopher,  i.e.  cypreBs  wood,  and  rendered 
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watertight  bj  being  daubed  inside  and 
oatnde  with  bitumen.  It  was  to  have 
lower,  second,  and  third  stories.  There 
was  to  be  a  window,  which  probably 
extended  with  slight  interruptions  all 
round  the  building  (Gen.  vi.  14  to  viii.  19  ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  38 ;  Luke  xvii.  27 ;  Heb.  xi.  7 ; 
I  F^  iii.  20).  The  ark  was  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  Noah,  his  family, 
and  the  species  of  animals  which  were 
Belected  to  be  preserved.  For  how  many 
depends  on  the  settlement  of  the  previous 
question — Wslb  the  deluge  universal  over 
we  world  ?  or  was  it  limited  to  parts  of 
Western  Asia  f  The  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  its  having  been  partial,  which  immensely 
reduces  the  number  for  which  npace  had 
to  be  found,  besides  removing  various  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  diversities  of  climate, 
food,  etc,  which  require  to  be  met,  if  the 
belief  is  entertained  that  the  deluge  ex- 
tfflded  over  the  whole  world. 

(2)  Th^  Infant  Moseses  Ark,  i.e.  the  ark 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  infant  Moses 
when  he  was  exposed  upon  the  Nile.  It 
wa^  a  cradle  of  basket  work,  consisting  of 
papyrus  leaves  or  stems,  or  both,  plaited 


AB  EOTFTIAN  ARK. 

together,  the  completed  structure  »«». 
rendered  watertight  by  its  being  coat 
outside  with  bitumen  (£xod.  ii.  3-6). 

(8)  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Testimony 
or  Tettament.  A  cheet  or  box,  which 
Hoses  was  directed  to  have  made  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  reception  of  certain 
ncred  objects.  It  was  to  m  2^  cubits  f  about 
3  feet  9  inches)  long,  1^  cubits  (about 
2|  feet)  broad,  and  the  same  in  deptn.  It 
WIS  to  be  made  of  shittim  {%,e,  acacia) 
wood,  and  overiaid  within  and  without 
with  pure  gold.    A  rim  or  moulding  of  the 


same  precious  material  was  to  surround  it 
above.  At  each  comer  there  was  to  be  a 
golden  ring,  and  through  the  pair  of  rings 
on  the  two  sides  poles  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  gold  were  to  be  put  for  the 
convenienoe  en  oanying  the  ark  about 
(Exod.  XXV.  10-15;  xxxvii.  1-6).  Its 
ordinary  resting-i)laoe  was  to  be  the  Holj 
of  Holies,  where  it  was  to  have  above  it 
the  mercy-seat  with  the  overshadowing 
cherubs  (xxv.  21 ;  xxvi.  33,  34).  It  was  to 
be  covered  by  the  veil  (xl.  3,  21).  It  was 
made  specially  for  the  reception  of  the 
"  Testimony,"  i.e.  the  two  tables  of  stone 
on  which  the  ten  commandments  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi. 
18 ;  Deut.  x.  2-5).  Afterwards  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  written  by  Moses  by  direction 
of  Jehovah,  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
ark.  So  also  there  were  put  in  it  the 
golden  pot  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  34),  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (Numb.  xvii.  10 ; 
Heb.  ix.  4).  The  ark  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Kohathite  Levites  TNumb.  iii.  29-31). 
The  priests  who  bore  it  stood  with  it  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan  till  the  Israelites  had  done 
crossing  the  river  (Josh.  iv.  9-11).  It 
was  carried  for  seven  days  round 
Jericho  before  the  walls  of  the  dty 
fell  down  (vi.  1-20).  Having  been 
taken  in  Eli's  time  to  the  field  of 
battie,  as  a  talisman  which  waj« 
expected  to  work  wonders  in  the 
contest  with  the  Philistines,  it  was 
cantured  by  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  iv. 
1-22),  but  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
back  into  tiie  Hebrew  territory 
(v.  1-vi.  11).  It  was  successively 
at  Beth-shemesh,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants looked  into  it  and  were  pun- 
ished (12-20),  and  at  Kirjath-jearim 
(vii.  1,  2X  whence  it  was  broug^ht 
by  Davia  to  the  City  of  David, 
drter  a  temporary  halt  at  Perez- 
Uzzah,  where  Uzzah  was  struck 
dead  for  touching  it  when  it  seemed 
to  totter  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-23).  When 
it  was  placed  within  the  Holy  of 
Holies  m  Solomon's  temple  uiere 
was  nothing  in  it  except  the  two 
tables  of  stone  (1  Kings  viii.  9). 
Jeremiah  mentions  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  (Jer.  iii.  16),  and  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  name  of  the  ark  of  His  J^God's]  cove- 
nant or  testament  (Rev.  xi.  19) ;  but  in 
the  last  quoted  paraage  the  meaning  is 
highly  figurative. 

Arkite  LHeb.  Arqi  =  ''  a  fugitive  "  (?), 
from  araq  =  **  to  flee  "]. 

A  tribe  descended  fnnn  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
17 ;  1  Chron.  i.  15).  Their  habitation  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  modem  Arka,  Greek 
Arke,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Tripoli, 
in  Syria. 
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Armageddon  [N.  T.  Greek  ArtM- 
gcdon,  Armageddon y  apparently  from  Heb. 
Har  Megiddo  =  **  mountain  of  Megiddo  "]. 

A  prophetic  battlefield  destined  to  be 
the  scene  of  enormous  slaughter  (Bev. 
xvi.  16).  The  name  is  framed  with 
evident  reference  to  two  sanguinary 
contests  which  took  place  near  the  town 
of  Megiddo  (q.vj,  the  first,  that  in  which 
Sisera  and  tne  Canaanites  were  defeated 
at  '*  the  waters  of  M^ddo  *'  [the  Kishon 
(0  ((J.v.)]  (J»*dg.  V.  19);  and  the  second, 
that  m  which  king  Josiah  was  killed  when 
in  conflict  with  the  army  of  Pharaoh 
Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  great  plain 
of  Jezreel,  Esdraelon  or  Megiddo  is  well 
fitted  to  be  the  battlefield  of  nations. 

Armenia  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Armenia], 
The  country  into  which  Sennacherib's 
sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  escapned 
after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings  xix. 
37— A. V. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38— A. V.).  It  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ararat ^ 
occurring  again  in  Gen.  viii.  4  and  Jer.  li. 
27.  The  country  now  called  Armenia 
nearly  corresponds  to  that  called  in  Scrip- 
ture MiNNi  (q.v.)  {see  also  Ababat  and 

ToOiJtSCAH). 

Armlet  rDiminutiy0  of  English 
"arm"]. 

An  ornament  like  a  bracelet,  but 
surrounding  the  arm  higher  up  than  the 
wrist.  There  were  armlets  amonja^  the 
spoil  of  the  Midianites  (Numb.  xxxi.  50 — 
R.V.).    In  parts  of  the  East  an  armlet, 

Generally  studded  with  jewels,  is  worn 
y  kings  as  one  of  the  msignia  of  their 
royal  authority.  It  is  probable  that  the 
"bracelet**  which  the  Amalekite  took 
from  the  arm  of  Saul  was  one  of  this 
symbolical  character  (2  Sam.  i.  10). 

ArmenI  [Heb.  =  "  pertaining  to  the 
palace,**  **  a  chamberlain  *'  (?)  (GeBeniusy], 

One  of  Saul*s  sons  by  ms  concubine 
Rizpah.  He  was  slain  by  the  Gibeonites 
(2  &im.  xxi.  8-11). 

Aman[Heb.  =  "agile'*]. 

A  man  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iii.  21. 

Amon  [Heb.  "  murmuring,**  "  brawl- 
ing,** "  roaring,*'  as  some  brooks]. 

A  riyer  which  originally  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  Ammonite  country 
on  the  north  and  that  of  the  Moabites 
on  the  south  (Numb.  xxi.  13,  14,  24.  26, 
28 ;  xxii.  36 ;  Judg.  xi.  22) ;  and  at  a  later 
period  between  the  tribe  of  Keuben  on  the 
north  and  again  Moab  on  the  south  (Dent, 
ii.  24,  36 ;  iu.  8,  12,  16  ;  iy.  48 ;  Josh.  xu. 
1,  2;  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26;  Jer. 
xlyiii.  20).  It  had  fords  (Isa.  xyi.  2). 
It  is  now  called  the  Wady  Mdjib.  It 
is  a  perennial  stream  formed  by  the  j  unc- 
tion of  three  smaller  tributaries,  and  falls 
into  the  Dead  Sea.    It   is   full  of  fish, 


and  fringed  by  oleanders.  The  yegetation 
18  exuberant,  and  some  ruins  may  be  those 
of  "  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
riyer  **  (Josh.  xiii.  16)  [Aboeb,  1]. 

Arod.  Arodl  [Heb.  Arodh  =  "  a  wild 
ass*'(V)]. 

A  son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  a  family 
(Gen.  xlyi.  16 ;  Numb.  xxyi.  17). 

Areer  [Heb.  and  Moabite;  as  an 
adjectiye  =  " naked,**  "  indigent*' ;  as  a 
noun  "ruins**  (?)]. 

(1)  A  town  "  by  ^*  or  "  by  the  brink  of  " 
the  liver  Amon.  Being  the  southern 
point  of  the  Amorite  kingdom  ruled  by 
bihon,  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  it  must  haye  been  on  the  north 
side  of  the  riyer  (Deut.  ii.  36;  iii.  12; 
iy.  48 ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Judg.  xi. 
26,  33).  It  seems  to  have  been  captured 
by  Hasael,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  x.  33  ; 
1  Chron.  y.  8).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
it  belonged  to  Moab  (Jer.  xlyiii.  19).  It  is 
now  called  'Ara'tr,  and  is  a  desolate  heap 
just  south  of  Dibon,  and  a  little  east  of 
the  Boman  road  ruiming  north  and  south 
through  Moab. 

(2)  **  Aroer  that  is  before  Kabbah,**  a 
city  built  by  the  Gadites  (Numb.  xxxiL 
34),  and  constituting  the  southern  limit  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  yalky  of  Q^  (2  Sam. 
xxiy.  6— R.V.),  the  "  riyer**  of  Gad— A.  V. 
Exact  site  unknown. 

(3)  A  yillage  of  Judah,  to  which  Dayid 
sent  spoil  after  his  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  who  had  pillaged  Zikkg  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  28).  Palmer,  Drake,  and 
Capt.  Conder  found  its  ruins,  oonmsting  of 
a  few  walls,  in  the  Wady- A'arah,  12  nules 
east  of  Beersheba. 

(4)  (Ts  Apparently  a  district  not  far 
from  Damascus  (?)  containing  seyeral 
"  cities  "  (Isa.  xvii.  2).  If  one  of  these 
was  called  Aroer,  then  probably  it  was 
that  ro^al  city  termed  by  the  Assyrians 
Karkor  in  Hamath,  in  the  yicinity  of  whidi 
Shalmaneser  II.  defeated  various  con- 
federate sovereigns,  one  of  whom  was 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel  [Arab]. 

Aroerlte  [English]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  any  place 
called  Aroer.  In  1  Chron.  xi.  44  the 
reference  is  probably  to  Aroer  (3). 

Anmd,  Arphad  [If  Arpadh  is  Heb. 
thenit="abedpo8t"(P),  "asupport"  (?); 
but  it  is  jirobaoly  of  Assyrian,  or  even 
Accadian,  derivation]. 

A  city,  ruled  over  oy  a  king,  conquered 
hy  the  A^yrians.  It  is  generally  coupled 
with  Hamath,  from  whioi  probably  it  was 
not  far  distant  (2  Kings  xviii.  34 ;  xix.  13 ; 
Isa.  X.  9 ;  xxxvi.  19 ;  xxxvii.  13 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
23).  It  has  been  phiced  at  TeU  ErfStd, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Aleppo. 
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ArpliadrABPAD]  (Isa.  xxxvi.  19— A. V. ; 
xxxrii.  13— A.  v.). 


. 1  [Heb.  Arpakhthadh  =  "  the 

boundary  of  ^e  Chaldsaiu"  (?)  {Gew- 

The  third  son  of  Shem,  and  the  repre- 
nntatiTe  of  Chaldsea  (Gen.  x.  22,  24 ;  1 
Chron.  L  17,  18).  He  was  bom  two  years 
after  the  flood.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  begot  Salah,  and  died  403  years  after- 
wards at  the  age  of  438  (zi.  10-13). 


[Heb.     Artahh9hashtay 
AHahhshoBta  =  "  ffreat  king  *n. 

(1)  Apparently  tiie  Pseudo-Smerdis,  ue. 
a  Magian  impostor  called  Gomates,  who 
pretended  to  be  Smerdis,  the  deceased 
brother  of  Cambyses,  and  reigned  as  such 
for  seven  months  in  the  year  b.o.  521. 
When  the  fraud  was  discovered  he  was  i)ut 
to  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Darius 
Hystaspes  (Ezra  iy.  7-24). 

(2)  The  son  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Persian  throne,  b.o.  465. 
The  Greeks  added  to  his  name  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  or  nickname  of  Makrokheir 
and  the  Romans  of  Longimanus  (Long- 
handed),  corresponding  to  the  Persian 
Dirasdust.  This  is  generally  interpreted 
literally,  but  the  B^.  Dr.  John  Wikon 
(^arsi  jReliaion.  p.  583)  considers  that  it  is 
nguxative,  and  means  only  that  Arta- 
zerxes  heA  a  widely-extenaed  dominion. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reiffn  (b.c. 
458)  he  allowed  Ezra  to  go  attended  by  a 
great  multitude  of  exiles  up  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  vii.  1,  11,  12,  21;  vui.  1).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  445)  he 
pennitted  'Nehemiah  to  make  his  first 
journey  to  the  Jewish  capital,  and  rebuild 
the  walls  of  the  city  (Neh.  ii.  1,  etc.).  In 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign  (b.c 
433-432)  he  allowed  Nehemiah,  who  had 
returned  for  a  little  to  Persia,  to  revisit 
Jerusalem,  and  become  governor  of  the 
restored  city  and  the  adjacent  country 
(xiiL  6).  Aitaxerxes  died  m  the  year  B.C. 
425. 


[An    abbreviation    of    Gr. 

Artemidoros  (?)  =  **  the  gtft  of  Artemis  "]. 

A  companion  of  St.  PauPs,  whom  he 
thought  of  sending  on  an  errand  to  Titus 
(Titus  iii.  12). 

ArtemlsIGr.]. 

The  Greek  goddess  of  hunting,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  Diana  (q.v.)  (Acts 
xix.  24 — ^E.V.,  margin). 

Arnbotb  [Heb.  =  *'  lattice-work '']. 

One  of  the  districts  whence  Solomon 
drew  his  su]n>lies  of  provisions.  It  was 
probably  in  uie  west  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
nr.  10),  but  it  has  not  been  identified. 

Ammali  [Heb.  =  '*  a  height ''  (?)]. 
A  village    near    Shechem,    once    the 


residence  of  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  41). 
Ctesenius  thinks  it  may  have  been  the  same 
as  the  Rumah  of  2  Kinss  xxiii.  36.  It  has 
also  been  placed  doubtfully  at  el  'Ormeh, 
six  miles  south-east  of  Shechem. 

Anr«d  [Heb.  Arvadh=^*9L  place  of 
fugitives  "]. 

A  place  which,  in  EzekiePs  time, 
furnished  mariners  and  valiant  defenderi 
of  the  strouffhold  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8, 
11).  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Arvad- 
ITE8  (q.v.).  It  is  the  island  of  Aradus 
near  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv. 
23).    It  is  now  called  £r  Ruad. 

Arvmdite  [English ;  Heb.  Arvadhtl 
One  of  the  mhabitants  of  Arvad.    They 

were  descended  from  Canaan  (G^.  x.  18 ; 

1  Chron.  i.  16). 

Ana  [Heb.  Artaa  =  **  earth  "]. 
The  steward  of  king  £lah*s  house  in 
Tirzah  (1  Kings  xvi.  9). 

Asa  [Heb.  =  *'  striking  against,**  ^'  in- 
juring," or  *'  a  physician  "  USeienim)]. 

(H  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Elkanah,  who 
Uvea  in  one  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the 
Netophathites  H  Chron.  ix.  16). 

(2)  A  king  oi  Judah,  the  son  of  Abijam, 
and  grandson  of  Rehoboam.  His  motner's 
(reafly  his  grandmother's)  name  was 
Maachah:  she  was  the  daughter  of  Absa- 
lom (cf.  1  Kings  XV.  2,  10).  Asa  was 
a  good  king,  whose  desire  was  to  worship 
J^ovah.  He  took  away  the  Sodomit(» 
out  of  the  land,  and  abolished  the  idols. 
So  stem  was  his  action  against  image 
worship,  that  he  removed  his  grand- 
mother from  her  position  of  queen - 
dowager  because  she  had  **  made  an 
abominable  image  for  an  asherah,"  while 
her  idol  itself  he  burnt  by  the  brook 
Kidron  (1  Kings  xv.  9-13  ;  2  Chron.  xiv. 
1-5 ;  XV.  16).  '*  But  the  high  places  were 
not  removed  "  (1  Kings  xv.  14),  which  is 
explained  in  Chronicles  to  mean  that  they 
were  taken  away  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
but  not  in  that  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3 ; 
XV.  17).  In  an  early  year  of  his  reign 
Asa  had  to  meet  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom 
by  an  Ethiopian  called  Zerah,  at  theliead 
of  an  enormous  host  of  Africans;  but 
by  the  help  of  Jehovah  he  easily 
defeated  tiiem,  and  drove  them  from  the 
land  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-15).  A  prophet 
called  Azariah  was  sent  to  commend  nim 
for  the  remarkable  trust  in  God  which  he 
had  shown  in  this  period  of  peril  (xv. 
1-7).  Thus  encouraged,  he  completed 
the  religious  reformation  which  he  had 
begun,  and  induced  the  people  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  Jehovah.  In 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  advanced  against 
Judah,  and  buUt  a  fort  called  Ramah, 
doubtless  on  a  hill  (the  name  itself  means 
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a  hiffh  place  or  height) ,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  free  ingress  into  or  eness  from' the 
northern  part  of  the  soutnem  kingdom. 
Asa,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  re-open 
the  road  by  the  capture  of  Bamah,  took 
gold  and  silver  from  the  Temple  treasury 
and  sent  them  to  Ben-hadad,  kmg  of  Syria, 
as  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  attack  Baasha. 
Ben-hadad  accepted  the  monev,  and  made 
a  hostile  invasion  into  the  nortnem  portion 
of  the  Israelite  kingdom,  capturing  many 
of  the  cities.  Baasha  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Ramah,  which,  bv  Asa  s  orders, 
was  immediately  demolisned,  the  ruins 
being  used  to  build  Geba  and  Mizpah.  A 
second  seer  or  prophet.  Hanani,  reproved 
the  king  for  his  worldly  policy,  arler  his 
experience  at  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian 
invasion.  Asa  resented  the  interference 
of  the  prophet,  putting  him  in  prison 
(1  Kings  XV.  16-22;  2  Chron.  xvL  1-10). 
In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign  he 
became  diseased  in  ms  feet.  His  malady 
may  have  been  gout,  or,  perhaps,  incipient 
dropsy  (1  Kings  xv.  23 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  12). 
He  died  in  the  forty -first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  buried  with  spices  in  a  sepulchre 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  tne  City 
of  David.  His  reign  extended,  by  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  from  955  to  914  b.c. 

AM^el  [Heb.  =  *'  whom  God  hath 
created  or  established  **!. 

(1)  A  son  of  Zeruian,  and  brother  of 
Joab  and  Abishai,  who  was  exceedingly 
fleet  of  foot,  whidi  proved  his  ruin ;  for 
in  a  battle  between  the  followers  of  David 
and  those  of  Ishbosheth  he  ^persisted  in 
following  Abner,  Ishbosheth's  commander- 
in-chief,  with  the  intention  of  killing  him 
and  taking  his  armour,  till  at  length 
Abner,  after  warning  him  more  thaQ  once, 
was  compelled,  reluctantly  and  in  self- 
defence,  to  strike  him  a  mortal  thrust 
(2  Sam.  u.  18-23;  1  Chron.  u.  16).  At 
one  time  Asahel  had  been  the  military 
captain  in  attendance  on  David  for  the 
fourth  month  of  the  year,  his  men  being 
24,000  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  7). 

(2)  One  of  the  Levites  employed  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  people  Ihe  law 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8). 

(3)  An  overseer  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

{i)  The  father  of  a  certain  Jonathan, 
employed  by  Ezra  (Ezra  x.  15). 

Aaahlah  [Asaiae]  (2  Kings  xxiL  12,  14 
-A.  v.). 

AsftUlL  Aaahlah  [Heb.  Aaayah=^ 
*'whom  Jehovah  has  created  or  estab- 
lished"!. 

I. — Of  the  form  Asaiah. 

rn  A  Simeonito  prince  (1  Chron.  iv.  36). 

(2)  A  Levite  belonging  to  the  family  of 


Merari  (vi.  30).    He  lived  in  David's  time 
(XV.  6,  11). 

(3)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Baruch, 
and  a  descendant  of  ShuonL  He  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem  (I  Chron.  ix.  5). 

II.-^f  both  forms. 

(4)  A  servant  of  king  Josiah*8,  who  was 
sent  with  others  to  **  inquire  of  the  Lord '' 
about  the  book  of  the  Law  found  by 
HiUdah  (2  Kings  xxii.  12,  14— A-Y. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  20). 

Aflapb  [Heb. ''  collector  "]. 

(1)  A  Levito  of  high  musical  gifts,  the 
son  of  Beraduah,  of  the  Genhomite 
family  (1  Chron.  vi.  39,  43).  When  the 
ark  of  God  was  brought  up  to  Mount 
Zionfrom  the  houseof  Obed-eaom.  *  *  Asaph 
made  a  sound  with  cymbals  '*  (l  Chron. 
xvi.  5),  and  David  delivered  a  jisalm  of 
thanksgiving  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and 
his  brethren  (7).  He  is  subseouently 
described  as  a  seer  or  prophet  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  30).  He  seems  to  have  founded  a 
family,  which  generation  after  ffeaeration 
inhented  his  musical  gifts,  till  at  length  it 
became  a  hereditaiy  caste  of  singers  and 
instrumentalists  (I  Chron.  xzvi.  1;  2 
Chron.  xx.  14 ;  xxix.  13).  A  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  all  of  them  singers,  came 
back  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  41;  Neh. 
vii.  44^,  and  conducted  the  psalmody 
when  the  foundations  of  Zerubbabel  s 
temple  were  laid  (Ezra  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  xi. 
22).  Twelve  Fsahns,  viz.,  the  50th  and 
the  73rd  to  the  83rd,  both  indusive,  are 
attributed  in  the  titles  to  Asaph;  but 
these  headings,  though  valuable  for  their 
age.  are  not  authontative,  and  internal 
eviaenoe  suggests  that  some  of  those 
psalms  are  much  later  in  date  than  the 
days  of  the  Asaph  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  David.  But  others  of  the  caste 
may  very  possibly  have  borne  the  same 


(2)  The  father  of  Joah,  "  the  recorder," 
during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3). 

(3) The  keeper  of  *^the  king's  forest" 
(on  Lebanon  [?])  in  Palestine  during  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  sovereign 
of  Persia  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

Amo^mI  [Heb.  =  '*whom  God  has 
bound,"  i,e,  by  a  vow]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jehaleleel 
(1  Chron.  iv.  16). 

Aflarelmh  [Ashabblah]  (I  Chron.  xxv. 
2-A.V.). 

Asanath  [Egyptian  =  **  who  is  from 
Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva  {Gnenius), 
but  this  etymology  is  very  doubtful]. 

The  daughter  of  Potipherah,  pnest  of 
On,  or  HeHopolis.  She  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  and  the  mother  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli.  50-52 ;  xlvi.  20). 
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r.  ThA  Greek  form  of  A8HSB  (q.v.) 
(Luke  ti.  36). 

Aah  [Enffliflh]. 

The  ren^ermg  in  the  A.y.  of  the 
Hebrew  Orm  in  Isa.  xliv.  14.  The  R.V.. 
though  placing  ash  on  the  margin  oi 
the  ame  panage,  introduces  **  a  fir-tree '' 
into  the  text.  Oren  in  Hebrew  is  like 
Orma,  one  of  the  names  for  the  ash-tree 
in  Latin ;  but  the  two  lang^uages  belong  to 
diilierent  families,  and  it  is  probable  tnat 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  words  is 
aoddentaL  Oeaenius  thinks  that  Oren  is 
from  the  Terb  nman  =  **  to  give  a  tremu- 
k>ns  and  creaking  sound j**  as  from  a  lofty 
tree.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  oalhng  Oren 
**  apine  or  fir." 

The  oommon  ash  (Frajeinm  exeeisior)  is  a 
tree  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high.  Its  flowers, 
which  oome  out  in  radng  before  the  leaves 
nipear,  are  in  small,  d^se  axillary  pani- 
des  of  a  dark-purple  colour.  They  nave 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  They  have  two 
fltawiftm  and  a  nearly  sessile  stigma.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  with  about  five  pairs 
of  acute  notched  leaflets,  and  an  end  one. 
The  winged  fruits  are  called  Ash-kesrs. 
The  Izee  grows  in  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia. 


I  [Heb.  =  "  smoked. 

A  town  or  village  in  a  valley  in  Judah 
(Joeh.  XV.  42),  but  belonging  to  Simeon 
(zix.  7 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  32).  It  was  assigned 
-with  its  suburbs  to  the  Levites  (vi.  59). 
Called  also  AinjAix  (2)]  (Josh.  xxi.  16), 
and  24»parently  identiou  with  Chor-ashan 
p  Sam«  XXX.  30).  Capt.  Conder  thinks  that 
it  mav  have  been  at  the  ruin  of  'Aseileh, 
3|  milee  from  the  accepted  site  for Bimmon. 


Aflarelmli  [Heb.  Athar- 
eloA  r=  **  upright,"  "  righteous  towards 
God"  (?)]  [JbshabbiahJ. 

A  son  ot  Asaph  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2— A.V. 
and  B.y).  Called  also  Jwrhabktah  (q.v.) 
(H). 


i  [Heb.  =  *'  I  call  as  a  witness," 
"I  adjure^]. 

A  descendant  of  Shelah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  members  of  tiie  family 
wrought  fine  Hnen  (1  Chron.  iv.  21). 

Aflhbal  [A  secondary  form  of  Eshbaal^ 
**a  man  of  Baal  "1  (IshbobhbthI. 

The  third  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi. 
21 ;  Xumb.  xxxvi.  38).  In  1  Chron.  viii.  1 
he  is  made  the  second  son,  but  it  has 
l)een  thought  that  the  Hebrew  bekoro  = 
"  his  firstborn,"  may  be  a  misreading  for 
Becher,  which  would  make  Ashbel  the 
third. 


[Heb.  Aihdodh  =  ''  a  fortified 
plaoe,"**aca8Ue"]. 

One  of  the  five  chief  Philistine  cities, 
and  ruled  over  bv  a  **  lord  "  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Some  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Anakims  (Josh.  xL  22).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  men  of  Judah  (xv. 
46,  47),  but  was  not  captured  by  that 
tribe.  It  had  within  it  palacee  (Amos  iii. 
9),  but  was  more  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  the  fish-god  Dagon  (q.v.).  Thither  the 
ark  of  God  was  earned  after  it  was  taken 
by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Eli  (1 
Sam.  V.  1-8).  A  judgment  falling  on  the 
inhabitants,  the  ark  was  transrerred  to 
Gath(6-8).  Uzriah  broke  down  the  walls 
of  Ashdod  (2  Chron.  xxvL  6).  The  Tartan 
or  Assyrian  commander-in-chief  under 
Sargon  besieged  it  with  success  (Isa.  xx.  1). 
So  <fid  Psammetichus,  kin^  of  Egypt,  about 
630  B.C.,  after  a  siese  which.  aocOToing  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  157),  lasted  twenty-nine 
years.  The  sunrivors  were  only  **  a  rem- 
nant "  (Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  cf.  also  Amos  i.  8 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zeoh.  ix.  6) .  Someof  the  returned 
I  Jews  married  wives  of  Ashdod,  who  spoke 
I  a  different  language  from  Hebrew  (Pi^eh. 
xiii.  23,  24).  Ashdod  was  destroyed  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Bfacc  v.  68 ;  x.  84),  but 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  about  B.C.  55. 
In  New  Testament  times  it  was  called 
Azotus  (q.v.)  (Acts  viii.  40). 

It  lay  at  or  near  the  mud  village  of 
Esdild,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  low  round 
knoll,  among  syoomore  trees  and  prickly 
pears,  eleven  miles  N.E.  from  Asoaloii, 
three  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  about 
midway  between  Jaffa  and  Gaza.  No 
remnants  of  antiquity  have  hitherto  been 
found  at  the  spot. 

Ailidodlt«,  AfllidOttilte  [English]. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ashdod  (Josh, 
xiii.  3 ;  Neh.  iv.  7). 


([English]. 
The  descendants  of  Ashbel  (q.v.). 

(  [Abbxsxaz]  (1  Chron.  i.  6). 


[Heb.    pi.    of    Aahedah  = 

effusion,"  "pouring   out,"  as  of   the 
waters  from  a  spring]. 
See  the  etymology  and  the  compound. 


PlsSAlk  [Heb.  Aahdothhap- 
Piwah], 

Either  the  slopes  or  the  smings  of  Pisgah 
(Deut.  iiL  17— A.V.  and  R.V.,  texts  and 
margins ;  iv.  49 ;  Joeh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  20).  If 
the  latter,  then  it  was  probably  at  the 
springs  of  Ain  M<^,  under  Mount  Nebo. 

Aahdotlilte  [AfiHDODiTE]  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
xiu.  20). 

Aaher,  Aser  [Heb.  Aaher  =  "  happy  " 
(Gen.  XXX.  12,  13).    In  Gr.  Aser], 

(1)  The  eighth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
second  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maidservant 
(Gen.  XXX.  12, 13  ;  xxxv.  26).  His  blessing 
given  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  is  thus 
worded,  *'  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be 
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fat  and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties  "  (Gen. 
xlix.  20).  That  of  Moses^  **  Let  Asher  be 
bleesed  with  children ;  let  him  be  acoeptaUe 
to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in 
oil.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass; 
,$md  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be  ** 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  25).  He  had  four  sons, 
Jinmah,  Ishnah,  Isui,  and  Beriah ;  and  a 
daughter  named  Serah  (G^.  zlyi.  17 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  30). 

(2)  The  tribe  of  which  Asher,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  was  the  progenitor.  On  the  north 
it  extended  to  the  northern  boundary-line 
of  Palestine,  on  the  south  it  reached  to 
Carmelj  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  There 
were  in  it  twenty-two  cities,  with  their 
yillages  (Josh.  xix.  24-31).  Among  the 
former  were  Tyre,  Sidon^  Accho,  and 
other  strong  places,  from  which  the  Asher- 
ites  were  unable  permanently  to  expel 
the  Canaanite  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31 .  3^). 

Asher  was  the  most  northerly  ox  the 
tribes.  Its  territory  extended  about  sixtjr 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by 
ten  or  twelve  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  should  haye  been  broader,  but  the 
failure  of  the  Asherites  to  capture  and 
occupy  the  Phoenician  plain  along  the  sea 
left  ihem  only  the  inland  hill-ooimtry. 
This  was  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
the  oliye,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might  dip 
their  feet  in  o^  (cf .  Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

(3^  A  town  or  village  east  of  Shechem 
(Josn.  xvii.  7).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Aflberah  (plural  Ashebdc,  masculine, 
and  AsHEBOTH,  feminine).  (£ither  from 
Heb.  Yashar  =  "  upright,"  or  less  pro- 
bably from  Aaher  =  "  bringing  fortune."! 

A  word  uniformly  mistranslatea 
"grove"  in  the  A.V.  A  grove  of  trees 
would  not  need  to  be  "  brought  out "  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6), 
nor  did  man  *' build"  it  at  the  first 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23).  Hence  the  R.V.  leaves 
it  untnmslated.  It  was  something  upright, 
originally,  perhaps,  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
with  the  branches  chopped  off,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  wooden  symbol  of  a 
goddess  Asherah,  the  female  side  of  the 
beneficent  and  fertilising  Sun-god  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  13).  It  was  erected  beside  the  altar 
of  Jehovah,  or  of  Baal  (Deut.  xvi.  21 ; 
Judg.  vi.  25,  28).  There  were  prophets  of 
the  Asherah  in  Ahab^s  time,  who,  with 
those  of  Baal,  were  slain  by  Elijah  at  the 
river  Kishon  (1  Kings  xvi.  33 ;  xviii. 
19-40).  Women  wove  hangings  for  an 
Asherah  in  the  Temple  (2  Kin^  xxiii.  7), 
and  Josiah,  as  one  pait  of  his  religious 
reformation,  brought  out  the  idolatrous 
symbol  and  burnt  it  at  the  brook  Kidron 

(6).     [ASHEBDC,  ASHEBOTH.] 

[Abhebah]  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ; 


Deut.  vii.  6— R.  V. ;  1  Kings  xiv.  23— B.V. : 
Micah  v.  14— R.V.). 

Aflherltes  [English]. 
Descendants  of  Asher,  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  33). 

Aflherotli  [Ashe&ah]  (Judg.  iii.  7— 
R.V. ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3). 

Aahlma  [Persian  Ammanj  Zend 
A^n6  =  " heaven"  (?)  {Ge»eniu9)\, 

A  divinity  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Hamath  (2  Kings  xvu.  30). 

Arfilroloii^  AskttlMly  *Xfl]ikalMi 
[Heb.  Ashoeloti  =  "  migration  "  (P)]. 

One  of  tne  five  leading  Philistine  cities 
each  ruled  by  a  lord  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
1  Sam.  vi.  17;  2  Sam.  L  20;  Jer.  xxv. 
20 ;  xlvii.  5, 7  ;  Amos  i.  8).  It  was  situated 
in  a  valley,  on  or  near  tiie  Mediterranean 
sea-shore  (jer.  xlvii.  5,  7).  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  (Judg.  i.  18),  bat  must  soon 
have  reverted  to  its  old  rulers  (xiv.  19). 
It  was  to  have  its  inhabitants,  all  but  a 
remnant,  cut  off  and  be  made  desolate, 
apparently  b^  a  Pharaoh  in  Jeremiah^s 
time  (Jer.  xlvii.  1,  5,  7  4  Zeph.  u.  4,  7 ;  cf. 
also  Zech*  ix.  5).  As  Ashdod  was  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  of  Dagon,  so  Ashkebn 
was  noted  for  the  temple  and  lake  sacred 
to  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus.  Ashkelon 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  Crusades,  till  at  length,  in  ▲.D.  1270. 
the  sultan  Bibars  destroyea  it  and  filled 
the  harbour  with  stones.  Its  site  has  been 
found  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  con- 
structed by  aridge  of  rocks,  forming  a  kind 
of  semicircle  wiw  the  open  side  to  the  sea. 
The  wall,  now  in  ruins,  ran  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  The  soil  is  fertile,  produdng 
large  apples,  svcomore  figs,  etc.  The  kind 
of  onion  callea  shallot,  or  eschallot,  came 
at  first  from  Ascalon,  after  which  it  is 
named.    Ashkelon  is  now  called  'AskaUn. 


[Heb.  Aifi 
Ar^mis (Etymology  doubtful)]. 

(1)  The  eldest  *'  son"  of  Gomer  ((Jer 
X.  3 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6). 

(2)  A  kingdom  peopled  b^  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  associated  with  Ararat 
and  Minni  (Jer.  li.  27).  On  the  ABsyriaa 
monuments  it  is  called  Asguza.  It  lay 
between  the  kingdom  of  Minni  and  that  of 
Ecbatana,  the  siu)eequent  capital  of  Media. 

Afllmali  JHeb.  =  '*  strong  "]. 

(1)  A  village  in  a  valley  in  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  33).  It  has  been  doubtfully 
placed  at  the  ruins  of  Hasan  and  at  those 
of  'Aslin,  between  Zorah  and  EshtaoL 

(2)  Another  village  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
43).    Exact  site  un&iown. 

Afllipeiiai  [Etymology  doubtful]. 
The  master  of  the  eunuchs  at  Babylon 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  (Dan.  i.  3). 
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I  [A8BIEL]  (1  Chron.  vii.  14). 

(1)  [Plund  of  Heb.  Ash- 
toreth  (q.T.)]. 

Images  of  ABhtoreth  (q.v.)  often  men- 
ticmed  in  connection  with  Baalim,  or 
images  of  Baal,  these  being  representa- 
tions of  the  two  leading  female  and  male 
divinitiee  among  the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  ii. 
11. 13 ;  X.  6 ;  1  Sam.  yii.  3,  4;  zii.  10;  zxxi. 
10). 

Aditarotli(2),  Astaroth  [Named  after 
the  goddeas  Astarte]  [AshtobethI. 

A  town  at  Edrei,  and  the  capital  of  Og, 
king  of  Baahan  (Dent  i.  4 ;  Josh.  iz.  U)}. 
Some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
giants,  Og  himself  being  of  the  number 
^osh.  zii.  4 ;  ziii.  12).  The  place  fell  to 
Ute  lot  of  Machir,  tne  son  of  Manasseh 
(31),  bat  became  a  Leritical  city,  inhabited 
br  the  children  of  Oerahon  or  Qerehom 
(1  Chron.  tL  71)  rBsESHTEBAH].  Uzsia. 
one  of  DaTid^s  xnighty  men.  was  connected 
with  the  town  (zi.  44)  [Abhteboth 
Kabhahc]. 

Aahterathtta  [From  Ashierath,  a 
form  of  Achtaroth  (2),  not  occurring  as  a 
ample  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible! . 

A  natire  of  Ashxaboth  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
zL  44). 

AHhteroth  KTwatin  rELeh,A$tarte9- 
*'ot  (the)  two  horns,"  "two-homed 
AsiarUi'*). 

A  town  or  district  smitten  by  CHiedor- 
laomer  and  his  confederate  kings  on  their 
an>editioii  against  the  cities  of  the  plain 
(Gen.  ziv.  5).  Its  name  suggests  that  the 
mhabttants  specially  wonhipped  the 
homed  moon.  Th^  /ippear  to  haye  been 
giants  fBEPHAiH].  ^It  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  Camaim  of  1  Mace.  y. 
26,  43.  44,  which  was  in  "Galaad" 
(Gileaa)  and  the  Camion  of  2  Mace.  zii. 
21.  In  Jerome's  time  the  name  was 
appHed  to  two  yillagee,  Adara  and  Abila, 
axjore  the  site  of  Sodom.  Capt.  Irby  iden- 
tifies it  with  Beit  Kurm,  a  little  mstance 
from  Hain^  in  Moab.  Some  believe 
Ashteroth  Kamaim  to  have  been  the  same 
place  as  Ashtaroth  (q.y.),  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  latter  place  can  have 
been  as  far  south  as  Moab.  The  Palestine 
explorers  doubtfully  locate  it  at  Tell 
^Ashtarah,  in  Jaukm. 

Atfitorvtli  [Heb.,  derived  apparently 
from  Syrian  (r)  or  Persian  words  con- 
nected with  tixe  Or.  AsUr  =  "  a  star," 
referring  especially  to  the  planet  Venus 
{Geseniut)]. 

Astarte,  a  Phoenician  goddess,  partly 
evolved,  perhapa^  from  admiration  for 
the  planet  Venus,  but  symbolising  also  the 
■oft  radiance  of  the  moon  rAsHTEBOTH 
Kabitaxm].  Her  worship  had  established 
itself  at   Sidon  before  Tyre  was  much 


heard  of.  Hence  she  is  called  the  ^^dess 
or  the  abomination  of  the  Zidomans  (1 
Kings  zi.  5,  33 ;  2  Kincs  zziii.  13).  As 
early  as  the  times  of  uie  judges  it  had 
spread  to  the  Hebrews,  wbio  worshipped 


BEPBESKIfTATIOK  OF  ASHTORBTH. 

** Baalim''  (images  of  Baal)  and  Ashta- 
roth (images  of  Ashtoreth)  [AshtabothJ. 
Solomon  m  his  old  age  was  lured  into 
giving  it  the  support  of  his  great  name 
(1  Kmgs  zi.  5 ;  ^  Kings  zzSi.  13).  A 
short  tune  previously,  if  not  even 
earlier,  it  had  oeen  adopted  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  zzzi.  10). 

Aflliiir  [Heb.  Aahhhur  =  *'  black- 
ness(?)  {Ge$eniwi)'], 

A  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Abiah.  He 
was  **  the  father  of  Tekoa  "  (1  Chron.  ii. 
24).  He  had  two  wives,  Helah  and 
Naarah,  and  seven  children  (iv.  5-7). 

Afllmrltos  (English ;  in  Hebrew 
AMhuri]. 

A  people  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was 
made  king.  Where  this  country  was  U 
uncertain.  It  is  mentioned  after  Oilead 
and  before  Jezreel  (2  Sam.  ii.  9). 

AflliT»tli  [Etymology  doubtful;  cf. 
Aihoth  -  "  fabricated,"  "  fashioned  "]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Japhlet  (1  Chron. 
vii.  33). 

Asia  [Lat.  from  Gr.  A»ui\. 

(1)  Originally  the  region  east  of  the 
Archipelago  ruled  by  Attains,  and  eztend- 
ing  from  Fergamos  or  Mysia  to  Caria. 
Herodotus  (443  B.o.^  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  uses  the  word  m  this  sense. 

(2)  The  Roman  proconsular  jjrovince  of 
the  name,  including  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria.    It  had  Ephesus  for  its 
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capital.  Tkiis  ia  the  common  meaning  of 
the  term  Asia  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  a.  9;  vi.  9;  xvi.  6;  xix.  10,  22j 
XX.  4,  16,  18;  xxi.  27:  xxiv.  18;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Peter 
i.  1 ;  Bev.  i.  4,  11),  though  occasionally 
the  word  may  be  used  somewhat  more 
extensively  for  all  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix. 
26,  27 ;  xxvii.  2). 

(3)  The  great  continent  east  of  Europe, 
containing  part  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  India, 
China,  etc.  The  word  is  nowhere  used  in 
Scripture  in  this  sense.  To  distinguish  the 
rcM^on  between  the  Greek  Archipelago,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  immense  area  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
the  former  is  now  called  by  its  Latin 
name  Asia  Minor,  i.e.  Lesser  Asia.  The 
first  author  known  to  have  used  the  term 
Asia  Minor  was  Orosius,  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (Trench). 

Aslarob  [Lat.  Asiarehua ;  Gr.  Asiar- 
kho8  =  "  chief  of  Asia  *']. 

The  Director- General  of  religious  cere- 
monies in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia 
[Asia  ([2)1.  The  word  Asiarohs  occurs  in 
Acts  xix.  31  — R.  V. ,  margin — ^as  the  render- 
ing of  Afiarkhoi  in  the  Greek.  They  are 
called  in  the  A.y. ''  the  chief  of  Asia,''^  and 
in  the  text  of  the  R.V.  *'  the  chief  officers 
of  Asia."  They  befriended  St.  Paul  during 
the  riot  at  Epheeus.  Properly  speaking, 
there  was  but  one  Asiarch,  whose  official 
residence  was  Ephesus.  The  others 
mentioned  were  his  subordinates. 

Asiel  [Heb.  =  "  created  bv  God  "]. 
A  Simeonite  (1  Chron.  iv.  o5). 

Askelon  [Ashxelon]  (Judg.  i.  18— 
A.V.). 

Asnali  [Heb.  =  "a  granary"  (?)  or 
<*  a  bramble"  (?)  {Geaeniua)], 

A  Jew,  some  of  whose  descendants 
returned  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii.  50). 

Amapper^  Osnappar  [Heb.  Aenappar 
or  Omappar^  Assyrian  Asmr-bani-pal  = 
**  Assur  is  creator  of  the  son  "] . 

A  high  Assyrian  dignitary  called  *^  great 
and  noble  "  who  settled  various  heathen 
families  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  10).  He 
seems  to  have  be«i  a  contemporary  of 
Esar-haddon  (cf .  verses  2  and  10).  Asnap- 
peiv-A.V.,  Osnappar  R.V.— is  probably 
the  Hebrew  form  of  Assur-bani-pal,  the 
son  of  Esar-haddon,  who  from  about 
671  B.C.  or  later  was  his  associate  and 
from  668  B.C.  his  successor  on  the  Assy- 
rian throne.  He  was  sole  king  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  dying  in  640  B.o.  He  was  not 
Bs  heroic  as  his  ancestors.  They  hunted 
lions  and  other  wild  animals  wherever 
they  found  them  in  the  open  country.  He, 
too,  was  fond  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  in 
enclosed  parks,  where  confined  animals, 


driven  out  of  their  cages  for  the  purpose, 
became  his  jn^y.  Previous  kmgs  of 
Assyria  had,  as  a  rule,  led  their  own 
armies;  he  delegated  this  duty  to  his 
generals ;  and  if  present  at  battles,  was  so 
only  as  a  spectator,  though  the  victory 
was  always  recorded  as  his.  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  rei^  Assyria  was  at  war, 
and  at  first  its  hmits  were  somewhat 
extended.  His  father.  Esar-haddon,  had 
conqueredEgyptand  divided  it  into  twenty 
satrapies.  Kebellion  occurring  among  tbie 
petty  rulers,  and  the  assistance  rendered 
them  by  the  able  Tirhakah  (q.v.),  involved 
the  Assyrian  king  in  two  great  campaigns, 
in  whicn  on  the  whole  he  was  succesnul, 
though  EgTpt  was  lost  at  last.  One 
notable  incident  in  the  struggle  was  the 
capture  and  plunder  of  Thebes,  tiie  No- 
Amon  of  Scripture,  an  event  which  is 
alluded  to  in  Nahum  iii.  8-10.  He  had 
relations  first  friendly,  but  afterwards  the 
reverse,  with  Gygee,  tne  usurping  king  of 
Lvdia  [Goo].  He  had  to  crusn  a  rebeUion 
of  his  own  brother,  the  satrap  of  Babylon. 
He  had  a  war  with  the  Minm  of  Scripture 
[MiNNf],  and  more  than  one  with  £lax 
(q.v.),  m  the  narrative  of  which  there  is 
irequent  mention  of  the  capital,  Shuahan 
(q.v.V  He  multiplied  wives,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  who  callea  him  Sardanapalos,  was 
considered  effeminate,  but  modem  scholars 
regard  his  memory  with  gratitude  on 
account  of  the  splendid  libiury  which  he 
brought  together.  He  had  copyists  inoes* 
santly^  at  work  not  merely  transcribing 
Assyrian  books,  but  translating  works  ol 
value  from  the  Accadian  and  other 
tongues.  Part  of  this  library  has  been 
recovered,  and  it  is  from  it  thai  we  derive 
most  of  our  acquaintance  witii  the  Assy- 
rian empire  ana  its  kings. 

Asp  FFrom  Lat.  and  Gr.  aspts  =  "  a 
round  shield,"  which  the  serpent  when 
coiled  up  resembles]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Pelken  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Jobxx.  14, 16 ; 
and  Isa.  xi.  8,  and  of  tiie  Greek  Aspis  in 
Rom.  iii.  13.  Both  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  the  word  Pethen  is  with  some 
inconsistencv  rendered  not  asp  [Addeb 
(2)],  but  aader  in  Psalm  IviiL  4  and  xd 
13.  Pethen  is  from  pdthan  =  (1)  *'to  be 
strong,"  (2)  '*  to  twist "  (?).  It  evidently 
means  a  very  venomous  species  of  snake, 
probably  Nwa  Haje,  the  Egyptian  cobra, 
which  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  deadly 
cobra  of  India.  They  have  a  hood  which 
the^  dilate  when  they  are  about  to  strike 
their  prey.  They  are  common  in  Egjrpt, 
and  are  sometimes  taken  about  by  snake- 
charmers.  The  species  is  sculptured  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  was 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  country. 
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▲tsyria 


[Heb.  from  Persian  (cf .  Zend 

atpo'utpmhi  ;  San9crita»ra="ahone'*)]. 
A  son  of  Hamau  (Eeth.  ix.  7). 

Ante].  Aahrtol  [Heb.  ^«rttf/=**whom 
God  has  bound  by  a  tow  '*]. 

A  8on  of  Manasseh  and  the  founder  of  a 
f  Amilf  (Numb.  xzvL  31 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2 ; 
1  CbroQ.  Tii.  14). 

AarlaUta  [Englbhl. 
One  belonging  to  tne  famil j  of  AflTtTKT. 
(q.v.)  (Numb.  xxvi.  31). 

Aw[English1. 

The  ^enus  called  by  zoologists  Asinus, 
ooatainmg  the  seyeral  species  and  varieties 
<rf  asses,  wild  or  domesticated.  The  ass- 
nnus  belomzs  to  the  family  Equidse 
Worses).  Tnree  aasee  are  mentioned  in 
acripture. 

(1)  The  domestic  wmiAtimtt  asinut). 
Tins  is  the  Hebrew  Mhamor  and  the 
irabic  komar.  It  is  a  sub-species  de- 
scended from  No.  2.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  type  of  stupidity,  but  is  not  as  destitute 
of  intellect  as  u  generally  beUeyed.  It  is, 
however,  unquestionably  obstinate.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  ass  is  strong,  easily 
fedj  patient,  and  forgiving.  Its  faults  are 
mainly  produced  hj  the  cruel  bondage 
imposed  upon  it  by  its  human  taskmaster. 
The  ass  was  so  early  domesticated  that 
Abraham  had  asses  (Gen.  xii.  16)  on  which 
he  rode  (xzii.  3).  So  had  Jacob  (zxx.  43). 
Thef  were  used  also  for  burden-bearing 
{xlix.  14 ;  Isa.  zxx.  6),  for  ploughing,  etc 
CDsuI  zxiL  10).  White  asses  were  deemed 
nt  for  persons  of  rank  (Judg.  v.  10),  as 
they  stul  ate  in  Palestine,  tfesus  showed 
HlslowlmeeB  by  riding,  not  on  a  white  ass, 
bat  on  one  of  a  more  common  colour,  in 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Zech. 
ix.  9 ;  ICait.  -r"  5).    [Balaam.] 

(2)  The  wild  ass,  called  in  Hebrew 
Aniik,  It  is  the  Annus  onager.  It  is  the 
mcies  poetically  described  in  Job  zxzix. 
9-8,  where,  however,  there  is  mention  also 
of  No.  3.  It  occurs  also  in  Dan.  v.  21. 
It  is  found  in  the  Sahara  and  in  Arabia, 
where  it  was  once  common,  but  is  now 
more  rare.  It  occasionally  visits  the 
Haman.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
imtameable,  which  is  incorrect,  for  it  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  ass,  No.  1 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Tlie  wild  ass  of  Syria  (Annus 
hmippui),  Hebrew  Pere,  occurring  in 
Jobzziv.  5;  xxzix.5;  Ftalmciv.  11;  Isa. 
zxzii.  14.  and  Jer.  ziv.  6.  It  is  rather 
smaOer  than  No.  2.  Tristram  mentions 
that  enormous  herds  of  it  often  enter  the 
Armenian  mountains  in  summer.  It  is 
found  at  all  times  in  Northern  Arabia,  Me- 
sopotamia and  S^yria,  occasionally  entering 
Northern  Palestine.  It  is  the  species  repre- 
sented on  the  Ninevite  sculptures. 


or  [Heb.  AshsAur  -. 
ig,»^"away"]. 


^'asteppmg,'* 

agoing,"  "a  way  "J. 

(0  The  second  ''  son  '*  of  Shem  (Oen. 
X.  22).  [Sox.]  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
A.V.  of  verse  11:  "Out  of  that  land 
[Babylonia]  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded 
Nineveh.*'  But  the  text  of  the  B.V. 
renders  the  passage,  "  Out  of  that  land  he 
[Nimrod]  went  forth  into  Assyria.'* 
[No.  2.] 

(2)  Assyria  [Assub]  [No.  1]. 

Afldmrlm  [Heb.  plural  of  Ashshur  = 
"  stepping,"    or    *'  going  "  ;    Assyria]. 

[AaBHUB.T 

A  people  descended  from  Dedan,  and 
more  remotely  from  Abraham  by  his  wife 
Keturah  (Oen.  zzv.  3).  They  may  have 
given  name  to  a  country,  Asshur,  which  is 
mentioned  with  Sheba  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  23, 
or  they  may  themselves  have  been  identical 
with  tne  Ashurites.  named  after  Qilead  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  9.  Professor  Hommel  believes 
that  the  governor  of  Ashur  in  Northern 
Arabia,  mentioned  in  a  Minman  inscription, 
undoubtedly  ruled  over  the  scriptural 
Asshurim. 

AMdr  [Heb.  =  "  a  captive  "]. 

(1)  Ason  of  Korah  (Exod.  vi  '2 ;  1  Chron. 
vL22). 

(2)  A  son  of  Ebiasaph  (1  Chron.  vL  23, 
37). 

AflMM  [Gr.1. 

A  seaport  town  of  Mysia,  now  called 
Behram  Keni,  9  miles  from  Troas  (Acts 
XX.  13,  14). 


[Heb.  Ashthur}, 

ABsyria  (Ezra  iv.  2— A.V. ;  Psalm 
Ixxxiii.  8— A.y.).  (In  both  passages  the 
B.y.  substitutes  Assyria.) 

Afl^rrla  [Lat.  from  Or.  Asmrta. 
Assoury  Heb.  Asshur^  from  the  original 
capital  Attur  or  Asshur^  and  that  ag|ain 
from  Assur,  the  patron  god  of  the  city, 
who  ultimately  be!oame  the  supreme  deity 
of  Assyria]. 

Assyria  proper  lay  between  35*  and  37*N. 
latitude  and  42»  and  44*  E.  longitude. 
It  was  about .  100  miles  from  north  to 
south,  by  70  from  east  to  west.  It  is  in 
most  plaoes  flat  or  undulating,  though 
here  and  there  rising  into  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  traversed  nearly  from  north  to  south 
by  the  river  Tigris.  [Hiddbkel.]  It  was 
peopled  from  Babylonia  (Oen.  x.  11), 
though  its  inhabitants  were  of  more  pure 
Semitic  race.  The  seat  of  its  government 
was  originally  at  Assur  or  Aishur ;  then 
Nineveh  became  its  capital.  The  ruins  of 
Assur  have  been  found  at  E[alah  Sheroat, 
about  60  miles  below  Mosul.  At  first 
Assur  was  subject  to  Babylon.  Perhaps 
to  this  period  belong  Inmi-dagan  and 
his  five  immediate  successors  (about  B.C. 
1850  to  1700).    Then  followed  Bel-kap- 
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kapu,  who,  aooordinff  to  the  later  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  founded  the  AAsyrian 
monarchy,  doubtless  throwing  ofit  the 
Babylonian  yoke  and  becoming  indepen- 
dent. Shalmaneser  I.  (b.o.  about  1300  to 
1271)  transferred  the  seat  of  ffoyemment 
from  Asshur  to  Nineveh.  Tiglau-pileser  I. 
(about  B.O.  1120  to  1100)  raised  the  Nine- 
vite  kingdom  into  the  most  extensive 
empire  of  the  age.  Under  his  successors 
it  greatly  declined,  ito  decadence  leaving 
a  void  which  permitted  the  kingdoms  of 
David  and  Solomon  to  reach  their  widest 
limits.  Assur-nazir-pal  (b.o.  885  to  860} 
by  his  conquests  founaed  the  seoona 
Assyrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shalmaneser  11.  (b.o.  about  860  or 
859  to  825),  the  first  Assyrian  king  who 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Israelites. 
Among  the  other  kings  or  emperors  of  the 
new  empire  were  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
(745-727),  Shahnaneeer  IV.  (727-722), 
Sargon  (722-705),  Sennacherib  (705-681) 
(all  whicn  see;  see  also  Pul),  and  Assur- 
bani-pal  (b.c.  668-626).  [Abnappeb.] 
Then  followed  Bel-zakir-iskum  (626-620) 
and  Assur-ebil-ili  (620-607),  the  latter,  it  is 
believed,  being  the  Sarakos  of  the  Greeks. 
In  B.O.  667  me  Medee,  the  Babvlonians 
and  their  allies  captured  Nineveh  (q.v.) 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  Ehnpire. 
The  first  empire  had  plundered  rather 
than  subdued  countries ;  the  second  sub- 
dued them  or  rendered  them  tributary. 
When  the  latter  was  at  its  greatest  limits, 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  it  compre- 
hended Babylonia  and  parts  of  Media  and 
Arabia  in  one  direction,  and  Syria,  Cjrprus 
and  Eg^t  in  the  other.  It  ultimately 
gained  for  itself  most  of  the  commerce  of 
Western  Asia.  The  kings  of  Israel  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are 
Humri  (Omri),  Ahabbu  (Ahao),  Tahua 
(Jehu),  Minihimmu  (Menahem),  Paqaha 
(Pekah),  and  Husia  (Hoshea).  The  kings 
of  Judah  so  mentioned  are  Azriyahu 
(Azariah  or  Uzziah^^  Yahuhazi  (Ahaz), 
Hazaqiyahu  (Hezeuah),  and  Minase 
(Manasseh). 

H  n)  Assyrian  Religion,  This  was  bor- 
rowea  from  that  of  Babylon,  except  that, 
as  mentioned  in  the  etymology,  Anur,  the 
presiding  god  of  the  city  of  Aiasur,  beoime 
the  chief  oeity  of  Asayna.  The  other  gods 
were  Nebo,  the  panron  of  writing  and 
learning ;  Sin,  the  moon-god ;  Merodach 
or  Bel,  a  companion  deity  of  Nebo: 
Nergal  and  Nimp,  gods  of  *nunting  ana 
war ;  Yul,  the  storm-god ;  Ann,  the  king 
of  heaven ;  and  £a,  the  lord  of  hell. 
The  chief  goddess  was  Istar,  the  Assyrian 
Venus;  another  was  Zirrat-banit,  the  wife 
of  Merodach.  [Sttoodth  Beivoth.]  The 
Assyrians  were  not  a  very  religious  people. 
Their  finest  buildings  were  not  tuples, 
but  palaces.    They  were  a  military  race. 


like  the  Spartans  and  the  Romans,  adepts 
in  war.  The  Bible  and  monuments  show 
them  to  have  been  cruel.  Excavations  in 
the  Assyrian  palaces  begun  bv  the  French- 
man, l^tta,  m  1843,  foUowea  immediately 
by  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Layard,  and  then, 
drter  a  time,  by  George  Smith  of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Btusam,  and  otfaen, 
have  made  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  myth  to  the  classic 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  us  a  jnreat  reaHty. 
(2)  Assyrian  Language,  The  language 
spoken  by  the  Assyrians  and,  it  now 
appears,  bv  the  Babylonians.  It  was  of  the 
Snemitic  family,  and  so  closely  allied  to 
Hebrew  that  words  occurring  init  once  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  therefore  of  doubt- 
ful meaning,  can  sometimes  have  tiieir 
ngnification  predsel^p'  settled  by  AsBvrian. 
The  alphabet  in  wmch  it  was  written  is 
familiar  to  those  who  visit  the  Assyrian 
rooms  at  the  British  Museum.  The  letters 
are  cuneiform,  that  is,  wedge-shaped,  or, 
as  they  are  often  called,  arrow-headed. 
They  were  d^ved  originally  from  the 
Aocadian  hieroglyphics. 

Astaroth  [Ashtaboth]  (Deut.  i.  4). 

Astrologers  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words 
Habhri  Shamaim  =  **  dividers  of  the 
heavens."  They  are  mentioned  with  the 
**  star-Mizers  "  m  Isa.  xlvii.  13--A.V.  and 
B.y.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
were  astrologers  who  divided  the  heavens 
into  certain  mansions,  with  the  view  of 
tracing  the  course  of  the  planets  through 
each  of  them ,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
able  to  tell  fortunes  and  predict  futvie 
events.  Though  their  failure  was  neces- 
sarily complete,  for  the  course  of  the 
planets  has  notning  whatever  to  do  with 
man  or  his  affairs,  jet  the  careful  study 
of  the  heavens  wmch  astrologers  found 
needful  led  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
sublime  science  of  astronomy.     [Stabs.] 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  word  Ashshaphim  fDan.  i.  SOj, 
Ashphin  (ii.  27),  and  Ashphaia  (iv.  7, 
and  V.  7— A.  v.),  all  translated  in  the  B.V. 
"  enchanters,'*  i.e,  persons  who  practised 
Enchanticent  (q.v.). 

AsQpjpim  [Heb.  =  *<  collections,** 
"  gatherings  **  **  storehouses  "] . 

In  the  A. v.,  apparently  a  place  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  (l  Chron.  uri. 
15,  17).  But  on  the  margm  it  is  rendered 
**  gatherings,"  and  in  the  R.V.  a  "  store- 
house," the  belief  being  entertained  that  it 
is  not  a  proper  name. 

Asynorltns  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Asimkritos 
=  **  not  to  be  compared,"  **  unlike  **]. 

A  Christian  at  Kome  to  whom  St.  P*ul 
sent  a  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  14). 
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[Heb.  Atadh  =  a  plant 
MhamHHt  paliunuy  named  from  its 
strength,  from  atadh  =  ''  to  strengthen*']. 

Apparently  a  man.  owner  of  a  thresh- 
ittg-floor  east  of  Jordan,  where  a  great 
raoaming  for  Joseph  took  place  ((mi.  1. 
10,  11)  [Abel-Mizbjldc].  But  Atad  might 
be  abo  the  place  where  the  threshing-floor 
stood,  or  a  plant,  the  thorny  Blmmnus 
{•et  etymology),  growing  abundantly  in  its 
vidnity. 

Atarali  [Heb.  =  *'a  crown,"  *'a 
diadem^*]. 

One  of  the  wives  of  Jerahmeel  (1 
Chron.  ii.  26). 

AtarotlK    [Heb.  =  *'  crowns,** 
dems*']. 

(1)  A  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  built  or 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Ghid  (Numb,  xxxii. 
3, 34).  Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  preserved  in  Jel«l  (Mount)  *Attar{ls, 
three  or  four  miles  ^st  of  Machcerus. 
Grore  (Smith.  Diet,  of  tht  Bible,  Ataroth) 
d)jects  •  to  this  identification  that  the 
mountain  is  some  miles  south  of  Heshbon, 
which  is  in  the  tribe  of  Beuben.  *Attar<!ls, 
therefore,  cannot  well  hare  been  in  that  oi 
Gad.  To  this  Tristram  {Land  of  Moab  p. 
271}  replies  that  the  territories  of  Reuben 
ana  Gcul,  like  those  of  Judah  and  Simeon, 
are  tztj  much  commingled.  He  therefore 
identifi(ee  the  town  of  Atarotk  with  Kirbet 
*Attar<is  on  the  mountain-top.  The  ruins 
oonast  of  unwrought  stones,  lying  in 
heaps ;  ranges  of  broken  walls ;  remains 
of  foundations,  large  cayems,  and  circular 
dsiems.  The  old  citadel  was  an  hour*s 
walk  £roni  the  town,  than  which  it  is 
lower,  but  more  isolated  [Pisoah]. 

(2)  The  same  as  Ataboth  Abab  (q.v.) 
(Josh.  xvL  2). 

(3)  A  town  on  the  border  of  Ephraim, 
not  far  from  Jericho.  Apparently  dif- 
ferent (?)  from  Ataroth  Adar  (q.T.)  (Josh. 
XTL  7).    Exact  site  unknown. 

^4) JAtboth  Beth  Joab]  (1  Chron.  ii.  54 

Ataboth  Adab,  Ataboth  Asdab  [Heb. 
Ateroth  Addar  ["  crowns  of  great- 
nesB  "(?)]. 

A  Tillage  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  It  was  on  the 
boundaij  line  between  that  tribe  and 
Benjamin,  **  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the 
soQtn  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon** 
(xriii.  13).  Capt.  Conder  identified  it 
with  the  ruin  Ed  D^eh. 


[Heb.  =  "  shut."  "  bound," 
poinblv  meaning  "  mute  "  {Ge»enius)\. 

(I)  k  man,  called,  by  way  of  distmc- 
wa^  Ater  erf  Hezekiah,  ninety-eight  of 
vfaose  dcBMBendants  returned  from  Babylon 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  16 ;  Neh.  vii. 
21). 

(2)  A  porter  (Ezra  iL  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45). 


Asaiah  (?)  (q.v.). 
A   man  of   Judah,  eon   of   a   certain 


AtliAoh  [Heb.  Athak  =  *'  an  inn,"  ''  a 
lodging  "]. 

A  village  in  Judah,  to  which  David  seut 
some  of  the  spoil  recaptured  at  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  30).    Site  unknown. 

Atlialali  [Heb.  Athayah].  The  same  n^ 
saiah  (?)  (q.v.). 
A   man  of   Judal 
Uzziah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

AtluOlah  [Heb.  Athalyah  =  ''  Jeho- 
vah has  afflicted  "  (C/V«rtiiM*)]. 

(1)  The  daughter  of  Ahab  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Omri  (2  Elings  viii. 
18-26;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  2).  She 
possessed  the  masculine  courage  of  her 
mother  Jezebel,  and  was  equally  unscru- 
pulous in  shedding  blood.  Finding  that 
ner  son,  king  ^ha^h,  had  been  slain  by 
Jehu,  she  killed  all  the  sons  of  the 
muraered  monarch  excepting  one  infant, 
Joash,  who  was  stolen  away  by  his  aunt, 
Jehosheba.  Then  ascending  the  throne, 
she  reigned  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  priestly  insurrection  took  place  in  favour 
of  Joash.  Attempting  to  quell  it,  she  was 
dragged  from  the  Temple  courts  and  killed 
at  We  carriage  entnuice  of  the  palace 
(2  Kings  xL  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxii.  1-xxiii. 
21)7^ 

(2)  A  Benjamite  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
viil  26. 

(3)  A  son  of  Elam  mentioned  in  Ezra 
viii.  7. 


[Gr.  Athenai,  which  is  a  plural 
implying  that  the  city  oonsLBted  of  several 
parts]. 

The  capital  of  Attica,  one  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  so  gifted 
that  their  city  became  the  focus  of 
enlightenment  m  science,  literature,  and 
art  for  the  ancient  and,  in  large  measure, 
for  the  modem  world.  The  part  of  it 
first  occupied  was  the  Acropolis  (the  top 
or  highest  point  of  the  city)  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Gulf  of  JEgina,  with  the 
small  river  or  brook  the  Ilissus  on  the  east 
and  south,  and  the  Cephisus  a  little  to  the 
west.  As  the  city  gp^w,  it  extended  to 
other  small  hills,  with  the  intermediate 
valleys.  Athens  was  about  five  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  required  a  port.  That  built 
was  caUed  the  PirsBus,  with  which  when 
Athens  was  in  its  gloiy  it  was  connected 
by  long  walk.  Tramtion  says  that  Athens 
was  founded  by  Cecrope  about  1556  B.C., 
and  that  it  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  Trojan 
war.  It  is  stated  that  it  was  first  ruled  by 
kings  till  about  B.C.  1068,  after  which  the 
supreme  authority  was  vested  in  archons. 
Two  celebrated  legislators  are  spoken  of— 
Dracon  or  Draco,  about  621  B.C.,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  pitiless 
severity,  and  Solon,  about  694  B.C.,  a 
wiser  man,  whose  laws  were  framed  with 
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greater  consideration  for  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  As  at  Rome,  there  were 
struggles  between  the  arifitocratic  and 
democratic  parties.  In  490  B.C.  the 
Athenians,  supported  by  the  Flatteans, 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Marathon 
against  the  generals  of  Darius  Hjstapes, 
kmg  of  Persia.  In  480  Athens  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Xerxes,  but  the  great  naval  fight  of 
Salamis  gained  by  the  Oi-eeks  compelled 


the  invader  to  withdraw.  The  city  was, 
however,  burnt  in  b.o.  479  by  his  general, 
Mardonius.  The  glory  gained  oy  the 
Athenians  in  the  Persian  war  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  small  empire,  with 
Athens  for  its  capital,  and  a  powerful 
fleet  rather  than  a  large  army  for  its 
support.  About  444  B.C.  the  power  of 
Pendes,  an  able  democratic  leader,  became 
ver^  great.  The  good  feature  of  his 
enlightened  government  was  the  creation 
of  many  beautiful  public  building  in 
Athens.  Literature  also  greatly  flourished 
under  his  administration.  In  431,  while 
yet  he  lived  and  ruled,  the  Peloponnesian 
war  began,  which  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  Athens  to  the  Spartans  m  404.  The  dty 
afterwards  went  through  various  political 
vicissitudes,  though  the  intellect  and 
knowledge  of  its  inhabitants  rendered 
them  influential,  whatever  changes  took 
place.  When  Paul  was  at  Rome  it  was 
subject  to  the  Romans^  as  it  had  been 
since  B.o.  86.  Mars  Hill,  on  which  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  discourse^  was  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  Acropolis  (Acts 
xvii.  15-xviii.  1 ;  cf.  also  1  Thees.  iii.  I). 
Athens  subsequently  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantines,  and  other 


temporarily  dominant  races,  ending  with 
the  Turks.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Oreek  kingdom,  in  1828  a.d.. 
Athens  has  been  the  capital  not  merely  6i 
Greece,  but  of  the  Hellenic  race  through- 
out the  world  [Gbeece]. 

Atlilal  [Heb.  for  Athleyah  =  "•  whom 
Jehovah  has  afilicted  **]. 

A  son  of  Bebai  (?).  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  divorce  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  28). 

Atonement  [English  At'OPte-tnent]  = 
<*  The  malring  of  thosc  oue  in  feeling  who 
before  were  two,'*  i.e.  were  at  variance]. 

(1)  Properly,  Reconciliation  between 
persons  or  beings  at  variance.  In  the  only 
passage  in  the  A.y.  of  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  occurs — Rom.  v.  1 1— it  is 
used  in  this  primary,  but  now  nearly 
obsolete,  sense.  The  R.  V.  makes  the  mean- 
ing clearer  by  substituting  »*  reconcilia- 
tion." There  is  reference  m  the  previous 
verses  to  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  producing  this  reconciliation  («**' verses 
6,7,8,9710,  in. 

(2)  That  which  produces  this  reconcilia- 
tion; specially  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
designea  to  have  that  effect  (Exod.  xxx. 
16;  Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  31,  3.5;  v.  6;  vi.  7: 
ix.  7  ;  xii.  8 ;  xiv.  18 ;  Numb.  xv.  2'> ;  xvi. 
46 ;  xxxi.  50 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  3).  [H  Day  of 
Atonement.]  This,  being  now  almost  the 
only  sense  m  which  the  word  atonement 
is  ever  used,  is  that  in  which  it  continually 
occurs  in  theological  writings. 

%  The  Day  of  Atonenu^it.  A  very 
sacred  day  occurring  annually  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri), 
which  fell  ten  days  after  the  new  moon  of 
September.  It  was  to  be  kept  as  ^*a 
sabbath  of  rest."  When  it  came,  the  high 
priest  was  to  kill  for  sacrificial  purposes  a 
young  bullock  for  a  sin  offering  ana  a  ram 
for  a  Dumt  offering,  doubtless  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  tabernacle.  The  "  children  of 
Israel "  were  then  to  furnish  two  kids  of 
the  goats,  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a 
ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  Of  uie  two 
goats,  one  was  to  be  sacrificed,  the  other 
was  to  become  the  Scape-ooat  (q.v-)  (*<^ 
also  Azazel).  Taking  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  the  high  priest  was  then  to  enter 
the  "  holy  place  "  within  the  veil,  that  is. 
the  place  specially  holy,  "the  holy  of 
holies."  He  was  to  bum  incense  on  the 
appropriate  altar,  then  he  was  to  sprinkle 
the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock  seven  times, 
and  afterwards  that  of  the  other  animals 
on  and  before  the  merer-seat.  ITiis  was 
to  make  atonement  for  himself,  the 
people,  the  most  holy  place,  and  the 
tabernacle  generally.  Then  coming  out, 
he  was  to  inake  atonement  for  the  altar, 
by  sprinkling  it  also  with  blood.  Finally, 
the  scape-goat  was  to  be  despatched  to  the 
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wilderneee.  The  great  day  of  atonement 
W88  the  only  one  on  which  a  human  being 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  most  holy  place, 
and  the  permit  ion  was  limited  to  the  high 
priest  alone,  who,  moreover,  had  to  take 
with  him  the  blood  of  the  atoning  sacrifice 
(Ler.  xri.  1-34;  xxiii.  26-32;  xxr.  9). 
The  efiistle  to  the  Hebrews  points  out 
that  tms  entry  of  the  high  priest  into  the 
most  holy  place,  once  a  year,  and  not 
without  UookI,  foreshadowed  and  typified 
the  entrance  of  Jesus,  the  great  high  priest 
of  our  profession,  once  for  all  into  neaven, 
the  holy  place,  naving  purchased  for  us 
eternal  salvation  (Heb.  ix.  1-12,  24-28). 

Atrotli  [Heb.=  "crowns"]  [Ataboth]. 

The  same  as  Atboth  Shophan— B. v. 
(q.y.)  (Numb,  xxrii.  35— A.V.). 

Atboth  Beth  Joab  [Heb.  i  troth  beth 
ToahA  =  "  crowns  of  the  hou  3  of  Joab  **]. 

The  same  as  Ataroth  (4)  of  the  A.V. ; 
apparently  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Bite  unknown  (I  Chron.  ii*.  54). 

Atboth  Shophax  [Heb.  =  "  crowns  of 


At»  [Avva]  (2  Kings  xvii.  24— A. V.). 

Avmk  [Heb.  =  "emptiness,"  "nothing- 
ness,"  "  vanity,"  or  "  an  idol "]. 
'       '    -    '  L.  JT). 


A  town  bmlt  by  the  Gadites  (Numb. 
xzzii.  35).     Site  unknown. 

Attal  [Heb.  perhaps  the  same  as  liti  = 
** OTDortune  "  (Geseniw)]. 

(1 ;  The  son  of  an  Egjrptian  slave,  Jarha, 
and  one  of  Sheshan,  his  Jewish  master's 
dau^ters  (1  Chion.  ii.  34,  36). 

(2)  A  Oadite  who  came  to  David  to 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  zii.  11). 

(3)  A  son  of  Behoboam  by  his  queen 
Uaachah  (2  Chron.  id.  20). 

Attell*  rOr.  Attaleia],  , 

Named  after  its  fotmder ;  fA>  the  article.  ; 
Ad^  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia. 
It  was  built  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Pargamos,  and  is  now  called  Antali  or 
AdaL  Paul  sailed  thence  to  Antioch  on 
his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  ziv.  25). 

Angnsten  [Ihiglish]. 

Of,  or  belonging  to,  Augustus  Caesar. 
[Auorsrus.] 

%  AuguMtan  band,  Auguttan  cohort^ 
AHfnttu9*»  band.  [In  Or.  Sp^re  Sebaste, 
Seiute  being  the  <ir.  for  Augustus,  with 
which  it  corresponds  in  meaning.] 

A  cohort  of  Boman  soldiers,  named  after 
Augustus  Cssar,  the  first  Boman  Exnperor, 
▼ery  much  as  a  regiment  of  the  British 
vmy  used  to  be  called  "  the  Kind's  Own," 
and  one  is  still  denominated  "  tiie  King's 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  "  (Acts  xxvii.  1— 
AV.,  B.V.,  and  margin). 

AncQstiw  [Lat  =  (1)  "  consecrated," 
"stcred,"  "venerable'^;  (2)  "nuijestic," 
"aogust"]. 

Ine  personal  name  of  the  first  Boman 
ODpefor,  called  more  fully  Augustus  Cessar, 
or  m  the  New  Testament  Cjsab  Augustus 
(q.y.). 
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(1)  On  (q.v.)   fEzek.  xxx.      ., 
Hebrew  oonFonants  of  On  and  Aven  are 


The 


the  same,  though  the  vowels  differ.  They 
have  becm  int^tionally  changed  by  the 
prophet  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
idolatries  of  the  dty. 

(2)  The  same  asBethaven  No.  2.  (q.v.) 
(cf.  Hosea  x.  5,  8). 

(3)  An  unidentified  plain  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Damascus  (Amos  i.  5). 

Avenger  [English]. 

One  who  inflicts  punishment  on  a 
criminal,  thus  vindicating  the.  majesty  of 
insulted  hiw. 

H  Avenger  of  blood.  One  who  avenges 
a  person  killea.  Each  individual  possesses 
a  natural  right  to  pumsh  an  aggressor ; 
but,  as  under  the  influence  of  passion  he 
is  pretty  certain  to  go  too  far,  ^vemmeut 
constitutes  itself  his  representative  and  acts 
for  him,  aiminff  to  do  it  with  a  moderation 
and  wisdom  wnich  he  himself  might  not 
be  able  to  show.  The  Shemitic  nations, 
however,  of  old  acted  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  bad  system  of  each  injured  man  being 
his  own  avenger.  When  a  murder  or  an 
accidental  homicide  took  place,  the  victim, 
of  coune,  could  not  avenge  himself,  but 
his  nefunast  relative  was  expected  to  do  it 
for  him,  and  was  called  uie  avenger  of 
blood.  He  slew  the  murderer  or  the 
unintentional  homicide,  without  any  pre- 
liminary trial  to  settle  the  actual  mcts  of 
the  case.  Then,  very  probably,  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  second  man  slain  murdered 
the  avenger  of  blood,  and  a  blood -feud 
being  thus  established,  there  followed 

"  A  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong." 

The  Divinely  promulgated  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion found  £hiB  system  of  blood-feuos  too 


firmly  established  to  be  directly  assailed ; 
but  it  introduced  modifications  which 
destroyed  its  worst  features.  This  was 
done  by  establishing  Cities  of  Befuge 
[Befuob  f  ]  and  enacting  that  anyone 
killing  a  man  and  fieeing  to  one  of  tnose 
cities  should  have  a  fair  trial  and  should 
not  be  put  to  death  unless  he  had  com- 
mitted actual  murder  (Numb.  xxxv.  19, 
21^24, 27 ;  2  Sam. xiv.  11-all B.V.j.  The 
A.V.    reads,    Bevenger   of   blood    [Be- 

yBNOEBli]. 

[Avym  (2)]   (Josh,  xviii.  23— 


A.V.). 

Awliiui    [AyyiM   (1)]    (Deut.   ii.  23— 
A.V.). 

Awttes    [AyyiM   (1)]    (Josh.  xifi.  3— 
A.V. ;  2  Kings  xvu.  31-A.V.). 
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ATtth  [Heb.  =  ♦«  ruins  "]. 

An  Edomite  dty,  the  native  nlace  of 
king  Hadad,  the  son  of  Bedad  (Oen. 
xzxvi.  35 ;  1  Chron.  i.  46).  Exact  site 
unknown. 

Avvm,  Av»  [Heb. -<4rra  =  *'an  over- 
throwing"]. 

A  place  in  the  Assyrian  empire  from 
which  people  were  brought  to  help  to 
colonise  Samaria.  Their  gods  were  Nibhaz 
and  Tartak  (2  Kings  xviL  24,  31— A. V. 
and  B.V.).  Probably  the  same  as  Iyah 
and  as  Abaya  (q.v.). 

ATVlm  (1)  [Heb.  Jiwii/im  from  Awa 

(q^.)]- 

The  aborigines  of  the  Philistine  country, 
as  far  as  Gaza.  They  were  destroyed  by 
tJie  Caphtorim,  afterwards  called  Philis- 
tines (Dent.  ii.  2a— R.V. ;  Josh.  xiii.  3— 
R.y.).  In  the  first  passage  the  A.y.  calls 
them  Avims,  and  in  the  second  one  Avites. 

ATVlm  (2),  Avim  [Awnc  (1)1. 

A  town  of  Benjamin,  inhabited  probably 
by  a  renmant  of  the  Awim  [Awnc  (1)J 
(Josh,  xviii.  23— R.V.  and  A.V.). 

ATVitea,  ATttes  [AyyaI. 

(1)  The  same  as  Awni  (1)  (q.v.)  (Josh, 
ziii.  3). 

(2)  The  people  of  Awa  (q.v.)  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31— R. v.). 

.  [Azkl]  (Zech.  xiv.  6— A.V.). 

[Heb.    Atsalyahn  =  "  whom 
Jehovah  has  reserved  *']. 

The  father  of  Shaphan  (2  Chron.  xxziv. 
8). 

^*niilfih  [Heb.  Azanyah  =  '*  whom 
God  has  listened  to"]. 

A  Levite,  father  of  a  certain  Jeshua 
(Neh.  X.  9). 

AiMrael  [Azabel  (6)]  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Aiareel  [Azabel]  (1  Chron.  xii.  6— 
A.V.,  etc.). 

Asarel,  Aiareel  [Heb.  Azarel,  Azareel 
=  "  whom  God  has  listened  to  "]. 

The  A.  V.  inserts  the  first  e,  which  is  very 
short ;  the  R.V.  omits  it. 

(1)  A  man  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  A  singer  in  David's  time  ^1  Chron. 
XXV.  18 — A.V.  and  R.V. — called  m  verse  4 
tJzziel,  the  son  of  Heman). 

.(3)  A  son  of  Jeroham,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  22— A. V. 
and  R.V.). 

(4)  A  man  whom  Ezra  persuaded  to 
divorce  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  41 — A.V. 
and  R.V.). 

(5)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Ahasai  (Neh.  xi. 
13— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

(6)  A  musician  of  priestly  descent  (Neh. 
xii.  36— R. v.).     [Aeaeael.] 


^ff^r*^'''  [Heb.  Azaryah  and  Asa- 
ryahu  =  **  whom  Jehovah  helps"  or  *' has 
helped"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Ethan,  and  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  8).  ■ 

(2)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Ahimaaz,  and 
father  of  Johanan  (1  Chron.  vi.  9). 

r3)  Asonof  Nathan^  who  was  over  king 
Solomon's  ofiioers  (1  Kings  iv.  5). 

(4)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Johanan,  and 
father  of  Amariah.  He  officiated  in 
Solomon's  temple  (and  in  Solomon's  reign) 
(1  Chron.  vi.  10). 

(5)  A  prophet,  a  son  of  Oded,  in  Asa's 
reign,  who  encouraged  the  king  to  per- 
severe in  his  work  oi  spiritual  reformation 
(2  Chron.  xv.  1-8). 

(6)  A  son  of  Jenoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
2). 

(7)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  son  of  a  certain 
Jehu,  and  the  father  of  Helez  (1  Chron.  ii. 
38,  39).  His  grandfather  was  Obed  (38). 
He  was  probaoly.  the  Azariah  the  "  son  of 
Obed,"  who  remained  loyal  to  Joash.  king 
of  Judah,  during  his  infancy,  and  took  part 
in  the  revolution  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1). 

(8)  Aji  Ephraimite,  a  son  of  Johanan, 
in  the  rei^  of  PekaJi.  He  was  one  of 
tiiose  who  mterf ered  in  favour  of  humanity 
to  the  captives  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
12). 

(9)  A  king  of  Judah,  better  known  to 
us  by^  his  name  Uzziah.  But  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments  he  is  called  Azriyahu, 
as  if  Azariah  was  his  .more  common  appel- 
lation (cf .  2  Kings  XV.  1  with  2  Cnron. 
xxvi.  1). 

(10)  The  leader  of  the  body  of  priests 
who  ordered  Uzziah  out  of  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  17-20). 

(11)  The  chief  priest  of  the  house  of 
ZadoK.  and  ruler  of  the  temple  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  10-13). 

(12)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  son  of 
Z^haniah  and  the  father  of  JoeL  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
(1  Chron.  vi.  36 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  12). 

(13)  A  Merarite  Levite,  a  son  of 
Jenalelel,  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12). 

(14)  A  priest,  the  son  of  HiUdah,  and 
the  father  of  Seraiah,  not  long  before  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  vi.  13,  14 ;  ix.  11). 

(15)  A  son  of  Hoshaiah  and  a  proud 
opponent  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xmi.  2). 

(16)  The  original  name  of  Abednego 
(Dan.  i.  7). 

(17)  A  prince  of  Judah  (?)  who  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  Zerubbabel's 
temple  (Neh.  xii.  32,  33). 

(18)  A  son  of  Maaseiah,  who  had  a 
house  at  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time, 
and  repaired  the  wall  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24). 
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MODERN  CHEAP  FICTION. 


THE    BANE. 

"At  the  Portsmouth  Quarter  Sessions, 
before  tbe  Recorder,  a  servant  pleaded  guilty 
tc  charges  of  obtainii^  food  and  lodging. 

The  prosccntor  said  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  a  senrant  to  the  chaplain  of  a  gaol  in 
HolL  Some  time  ago  the  chaplain  was 
tnasfinred  to  the  convict  prison  at  Portsea, 
lod  the  piisoDer  came  with  his  family.  On 
Sot.  I  she  left,  ostensibly  to  go  to  another 
Btutioo,  but  instead  of  doing  so  went  to 
nxiois  bouses  and  obtained  food  and  lodging 
titiwit  paying  for  them  until  she  was  appre- 
,  bodei  She  made  the  extraordinary  state- 
,  es  that  her  father  was  a  large  farmer  in 
^  Vdkiire,  and  that,  in  addition  to  an  income 
'  (<  £3  a  week,  she  had  had  a  large  sum  of 
ittwyWther. 

I  1W  prisOTer's  father,  who  was  called, 
I  iCiiKed  his  daughter's  fault  to  the  silly 
■  Udiehad  read. 

Mr.  Giles :  I  have  heard  that  she 
«ad  a  number  of  silly  novels, 
v^uchmade  a  ffreat  impression  on 
OSS.  In  one  of  these  the  heroine 
?ot  her  living  by  procuring  food 
^  lodging   without  paying  for 

"^  prisoner,  who  had  been  previously 
*^°s^ed  at  Hull,  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
apnwoincnt  with  hard  labour."  —  Daily 
I  '^^nmcU,  January,  1893. 


"i  *  PENNY  DREADFUL '  SUICIDE: 

"The  Borough  Coroner  held  an  inquest  last 
^'^^mg  00  the  body  of  an  engineer's  appren- 
^  who  committed  suicide  by  haneing.  The 
vba  said  his  son  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
*2s  dieerful.  The  Coroner :  '  Had  he  been 
ndjring  lately?'  Witness:  'He  was  an 
^'^  leader  of  pernicious  penny  and  half- 
foutj  books,  and  I  could  not  get  him  to  stop 
^  He  was  a  very  sensitiTe  lad,  but  I  knew 
^  iwhing  that  was  likely  to  worry  him. 
J*jq«  for  reading  the  trashjr  books  I  never 
^  reason  to  find  fault  with  him,  but  I  cursed 
■3  UMi  the  books  too.  He  kept  no  bad 
^l^pny,  did  not  drink,  and  bad  never 
Jjateaed  suicide.'  Wilness  also  spoke  to 
^^  deceased  hanging  by  a  rope  which  was 
^  toa  comer  of  the  sitting-room  door.  A 
"^JJct  of  •  Suicide  while  temporarily  insane ' 
*»  ittMned."— r;U  Morning,  January,  1893. 


ITS  ANTIDOTE. 

"  The  issue  of  Cassell's  Penny  Illus- 
trated Stories  is  full  of  promise.  The 
stories  are  exciting  if  not  sensational,  yet 
through  them  all  runs  a  pure,  bright,  and 
healthy  tone.  They  are  in  every  way 
fitted  to  be  powerful  rivals  to  the  popular 
'  novelette,'  and  their  influence  is  always 
salutary.  Each  Story  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  pictures." — Record, 

"Penny  Illustrated  Stories  are  works 
of  great  merit  by  writers  of  eminence,  ex- 
tending to  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  of 
magazine  size  each.  They  are  full  of  matter 
of  thrilling  interest,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  high  tone  maintedned."— 
Christian  Globe* 

"There  is  plenty  of  *go*  in  them,  and 
their  excitement  is  of  a  wholesome  kind. 
Type,  paper,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  better  than  anything  else  we 
have  seen  at  the  price."— ^<v^. 

**  Cassell's  Penny  Illustrated  Stories 
is  the  style  of  publication  that  has  been  long 
required  in  cheap  literature.  Instead  of  the 
vicious  trash  that  is  swamping  the  market,  we 
find  thoroughly  soond,  wholesome 
reading.  The  illustrations  are  noticeable 
for  good  drawing." — Public  Opinion, 

"Into  the  lists  to  supply  with  vrhole- 
some  as  weU  as  bright  and  enter- 
taining fiotion  the  large  market  which 
exists  for  stories,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company 
have  recently  entered  with  their  usual  spirit, 
enterprise,  and  good  judgment.  We  hear  that 
the  publication  has  alr^y  a  very  large  body 
of  readers." — School  Board  Chronicle, 

"They  are  of  a  healthy  and  stimn- 
lating  character,  while  at  the  same  time 
possessing  adventurous  and  other  features  of  a 
fascinating  nature." — Scotsman, 

"Well  printed  and  capitally  illustrated, 
they  will  seek  to  take  the  place  of  the  flood  of 
*  Penny  Horrors*  that  does  so  much  harm 
among  the  more  ignorant  cUss  of  readers.'' — 
Exeter  Weekly  Times, 


'  CaM$elV$  Benny  Illustrated  Stories  are  published  every  week,  price  One 
Peknt,  and  are  calculated  by  their  sterling  merit  and  special  attractiveness  to  replace  the 
pernicmu  literature  which  has  been  so  harmful  in  its  effect.  The  Publishers  will  be 
happy  to  send  a  specimen,  fru  of  charge^  with  Prospectuses,  on  receipt  of  a  communication 
frim  any  Sunday  School  Teacher  or  others. 

CASSELL  ft  COMPANY,  Limitsd,  LudgaU  Hill,  London;  mud aU Booksellers, 
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IMVORTANT   NEW    WORK    FOR    SUNDAY-SCHOOL     TBACHJBRS    AND 
STUDENTS  AND  READERS  OE  THE  BIBLE. 

THE 

Sunday  School  Teacher's 
Bible  Manual. 

By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  HUNTER^  LL.D.,  F.G.8. 

(Member  of  the  Biblical  Arehwologteal  Society,  S:e.), 

IIjIjUSTRATBD  with   WOODCUTS   and  with   COLOURED 

MAPS. 

IIIO]«THLY  6d. 

(To  be  Completed  in  about  12  Parts.) 

%♦  With  PART  1  is  issued  a  large  COLOURED  MAP  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  most  recent  surveys. 

THE  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher  is  of  greater  importance  at 
the  present  time  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  education  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  being  now  confined  mainly  to  secular  subjects,  the 
responsibility  thrown  upon  Sunday  Schools  has  vastly  increased,  and 
nobly  have  the  Teachers  of  all  denominations  accepted  the  additional 
burden  which  the  altered  circumstances  have  thus  imposed. 

A  mighty  army  of  devoted  workers,  numbering  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  have  resolutely  grappled  with  the  problem  of  keeping  alive, 
by  voluntary  effort,  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young,  whilst  their 
intellectual  growth  is  being  cared  for  in  the  day  school ;  and  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  evinced  by  the  Sunday  School  Teachers  of  to-day  is  one  of 
the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  not  a 
mere  empty  form,  but  a  deep,  living,  and  earnest  reality. 

But  whilst  our  Sunday  School  Teachers  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  necessary  for  their  work, 
many  of  them,  especially  the  younger  members,  are  somewhat  deficient 
in  scriptural  and  general  knowledge,  while  the  admirable  teaching  cf 
the  pupils  in  the  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools  on  the  week-days 
naturally  subjects  that  on  the  Sundays  to  a  severer  test  than  was  the 
case  in  former  and  less  exacting  times. 

It  is  then  of  primary  importance  that  Teachers  should  arm 
themselves  for  their  task  by  an  earnest  and  systematic  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  should  avail  themselves  of  every  aid  which  will  render 
them  more  thoroughly  qualified  for  fulfilling  their  great  mission.  The 
Sunday  School  Teacher's  Bible  Manual  aims  at  supplying  their 
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with  a  treasury  of  information  on  Biblical  subjects,  carefully  prepared, 
systematically  arranged,  brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  suited  to  the 
needs  of  both  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  all  Bible  Students. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  that  best  adapted 
for  easy  and  constant  reference.  The  Geology,  Geography,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Topography,  Ethnology,  and  History  of  the  Bible  are  clearly 
and  lucidly  set  forth  ;  concise  Biographies  are  supplied,  and  clear 
summaries  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  given :  valuable  information 
is  provided  on  such  subjects  as  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  fulfilled  in  the  New,  the  nature  of  Miracles,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  those  of  Scripture  rest,  the  teaching  embodied  in  our  Lord's 
Parables ;  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures ;  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Languages  of  Eastern  Countries,  and  other  matters  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  founded  and  for  many  years  con- 
ducted a  large  Sunday  School,  and  therefore  knows  exactly  the  kind 
of  book  a  teacher  will  find  most  useful,  and  he  possesses,  too,  that 
peculiar  knowledge  which  only  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  East 
can  give  of  Oriental  manners  and  customs. 

From  the  fact  that  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary were  prepared  under  his  supervision,  and  that  his  pen  was 
active  throughout  that  work,  it  will  be  apparent  how  completely  he 
understands  the  best  method  of  classification  and  arrangement. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Bible  Manual,  therefore,  rises 
far  above  the  level  of  a  mere  compilation.  The  Author  has  had 
constant  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  other  lexicons.  For  the  topography  of  Palestine  he  has  studied 
the  more  scientific  modern  travellers,  but  above  all  has  made  diligent 
use  of  that  great  mine  of  wealth,  the  productions  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  "  Fund  "  or  Society.  He  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the 
large  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Palestine,  and  when  the  distances  of 
obscure  villages  from  such  known  places  of  importance  as  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  or  Hebron  are  recorded,  they  have  been  ascertained  by 
measurement  on  the  sheets  of  this  great  map.  Two  of  the  "  Fund's  " 
quartos,  those  by  Hull  and  by  Tristram,  have  also  aided  the  writer  greatly 
in  various  matters  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Palestine. 

The  results  of  the  most  important  archaeological  researches  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  work.  Such  discoveries  as  the  Moabite  stone,  the 
Siloam  inscription,  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  &c.,  will  receive  due 
notice,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  Manual  entirely 
reliable  in  all  its  details. 

Illustmtions  will  be  introduced  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  a  series  of 
Coloured  Maps,  all  brought  up  to  date  and  fully  trustworthy,  and 
some  expressly  prepared,  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  a  work  which 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher  and  student. 

%♦  Prospectuses  of  this  work  will  be  forwarded  to  all  persom  itite rested  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  any  quantity  desired  for  distribution. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  and  all  Booksellers, 
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'*  The  Quiver   is  best  of  all  the  fnagazines  divoitd 
Sunday  reading.^* — Saturday  Review. 

80  Pages  Monthly*    Price  6d. 

The  Quiver. 

FOR  SUNDAY  AND  GENERAL  READl^^^^ 

'*  The  QUIVER  comains  a  rich  variety  of  mauer»  religious  and  secti 
li  i«  unquestionably  ahead  of  iti  contemporaries  in  its  ilhisirations."— 3 
77mes, 

**The  subjects  are  well  variedi  the  illustrations  are  many  and 
The  devotional  or  expository  papers  are  thoroughly  Scriptural/' — J^fmrd- 

"The  Quiver  is  an  amazing  aixpennyworth ;  the  illusinitic 
':^u  good  and  the  style  is  so  fri!sh  and  aitmctive,  combining  soli*l  insti 
with  much  tint  is  entertaining  and  bright." — The  Rock. 

'*  There  is  no  help  for  it  Without  withdrawing  one  word  wrllUMI'i 
praise  of  the  other  sixpenny  maga^dnes  of  I  his  kind,  we  are  hound  la  1 
that  Thk  Quiver,  alike  for  quality  and  quantity,  for  variety  of  liters ♦ 
for  charm  of  illustTation,  stands  at  the  top  of  the  poll."^ — Methodist  . 

''Among  all  the  ' Monthlies '  none  even  approaoh  in  impor 
to  The  Quiveb.     Its  stories  are  always  of  the  highest  order,  the  artides 
ever    fresh   and    instructive,   and    the    illustrations    by    leading  artJS(;;|J^ 

Christian  Union, 

iiiE  Quiver  is  a  library  in  itself  of  instractlye,  attractii 
and  profitable  reading.*'— C/imAVii. 

"A  veritable  gold-mine  to  those  who  are  partial  to  qnieti  iitstnic 
tss\6.  religious  reading.'* — The  Quitn. 

**  It  is  a  joy  to  have  such  a  magazine  in  one's  hands.*' — Srt^^f^^  « 
Trotifel 

*•  We  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  Toe  QtnvER  among  the  rclij 
monthlies.*' — Chunk  Sunday  School  Magazine, 

**  There  are  several  complete  stories  in  The  Qutvbs  better ' 
a  gtiinea  and  a  half  than  many  for  which  that  stim  is  charged 
and  there  is  a  mass  of  varied  reading  of  the  highest  possible  chania«**-| 

I  Sunday  School  Times. 

I 
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BOOKS   FOS   SmfDAT   SCHOOL   W0BXEK8 

PUBLISHED    BY   CASSEUL   4   COMPANY. 
Mew  Rendjr,  price  dli. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Holy  Land 

Being  an  Account  of  ^me  Recent  Disco veries  in  the  EasL    By 
BASIL  T.  A.  EVETT5,  M.A.    ItlustraUd.    Demy  8vo,  49<>  V^%^  <^loth, 

••  A  lucid  and  instnicUvc  summary,  in  popular  fonn,  of  the  more  tmportjmt  result^ 
of  AssTiiological  research  in  recent  times.*'— /Ar  Tim€%. 

•*Th^  publication  of  Mr.  E^^etts*  bgok  comes  at  an  opportune  moroeat.  Many  Itti 
been  asking  *  Where  can  we  get  the  fuUest,  Utcst,  and  most  reliable  informal  ion  rcgafdin 
the  confirmalioni  of  Scripture  which  roodeni  research  has  yielded  ? '  and  here  baft 
and  no^lf  answer  to  the  t\\xtri:*^  Word  and  Work, 

Hi*  Lllto  of  Clirlit*    By  the  Venerable  Ai«h- 

descoQ  Fahhar,  an  .  F.R.S. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  (3"'  SdUim',    Two 

Vol*.,  doih,  24*.  I  morocco,  A»  -*•    ,     ^    ^ 

CHEAP  ILLUSTRATED  EDO  lOSJ.    Qoth, 

^.  6d,, ;  doth,  gilt  edcd,  tos.  6d. 
p6pULAR  edition.   Cloth.  6%. ;  gilt  tdges. 
^<.  6d*  J  Persian  morocco,  lo*.  6d[. ;  eree«c«!f, 


Hm  life  «nd  Work  of  8t  F&ia    By  Ihe  Ven, 

Art^titaooo  Farkwi,  D.D„  FR.S. 
UtJRARY  EDHIOK  (?i»/4  TkousMd\.   Two 

VoU.,clotht  a4S  ;  morocco,  jt^  as, 
ILLLtsTRATED  edition.    OneVoI.,d©ih» 

POPULAR  EDlllON.  Doe  Vol  tactrm 
crown  8v#,  doth,  6*. ;  doih,  gilt  ed|«*,  ys,  fid. ; 
Persmn  iDOtrooco,  icm.  6d, :  tree  calf,  i5i> 


^«  Suly  Bi^yi  of  OhrlstlAnltr    By  the  Ven. 

Archdeacoo  Farhar.  DD..  F,H*S. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  Wh  Tk^iHistui^  Two 
Vol*,,  demy  8vo,  t+jL  ;  morocco,  jfi«  »fc 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Ont  Vol  Ejifre 
crown  «vo.  cloth,  <i>. ;  cMh,  f  lU  ©dijes,  71,  6d.: 
P^rsl»n  morocco,  »o*.  6ci. ;  ir«*-<a!»,  15*. 

POPULAB  XDiriOK  or  tbv  PO&t  BIBLl, 
TllO  Dor^  Wble.    With  200  FuU-page  HJustm- 
tiona  by  GUSTAVK    DORt,      Complete    in 
One  Vol,  cloth  gilt,  gill  cdgfs,  15s. :   also 
in  Imther  binding,  price  on  nppliraiipn, 

ttlO  9oly  lA&d  and  Uw  Bltola  By  the  Rev. 
C«'SNiNf;HAM  Geiwr,  D,D„  With  Several 
Hundre  I  lllaiiraiions  from  Original  Draw* 
trigs  iiv  Mk.  Hr;NRY  A.  Hakpri?.    ars. 


Tbo  Old  Tof tameat  OotnniiiitiarF  fvt      ^ 

Boidorv.     Edited  bv  C  J.  EllicoTT,  DI 
Complete  in  Five  Volumes.     In  cloth,  ai 
each ;  or  in  half-moioceo,  £j  17s,  tA. 
s^t, 

Ibo  Kow  Toflun«Bl  OommoataiT  tor  fitf 

EMdon.     Edited  by  C,  j.  ElXICOTTq 
Jn  Three  Volume*.     Extm  crown  4tQ 
ais.  each ;  or  in  half-morocco.  / 4 
the  set.       ^ 

^'Btari  OHortt.**    Ooth«  red  edges,  price  j 

each, 

My  Work  for  Ood.    By 
ttw  Rr.  R«*,  Bishop  COT- 

TtlltLt- 
ICV  abj«»t  1«  t  ir«.  By  the 

Ven.AfchdracoTi  rxicRAii. 

D.D. 
Mr  Body  njrtheRpT.  ftof. 

W.  G.BLAi»tia.  DD. 
My    Growth   In   Divtot 

RpVNOLliS.  M.A. 
Mr  BmouonM  Idf«-    By 
the  R«r*  Pre^  CHAOWtcic, 

Mv  Asplmtiona-    By  th« 

flftT.    OHO,     MATIIBSWJ*, 

D-D. 
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Ooa41ti6tta  of  tho  Crotl.  A  Record  of  Mis- 
sionary Work  Ibrougbout  the  World*  By 
JfDWlN  HoDDEK.  With  numerous  lUus* 
txationsi.     Complete  in  TTiree  Vols.,  £t  75, 
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SHORE,  M.A.     IS,  fttch. 
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Airikam 


(19)  One  of  those  whom  Ezra  appointed 
to  instmct  the  people  in  the  law  (Neh. 
Tiii.  7),  and  who  sealed  with  Nehemiah 
the  ooTenant  with  Jehovah  (z.  1,  2). 

Y  Besides  these  Azariahs,  a  long  of 
Israel  (not  Undah)  is  so  called  in  2  Chron. 
xxiL  6y  but  this  seems  a  copyist's  error  for 
Ahariah,  which  is  given  in  the  next  verse 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  6,  7.  Cf.  with  2  Kings 
viii.  29). 


i[Heb.  =  "strong"J. 
A  Beubenite,  the  son  at   Shema,  and 
father  of  Bela  (1  Chron.  v.  8). 


[Heb.  =  "  an  averting  deity  " 
iGesenius),  "dismissal"  (B.V.)]. 

A  wora  r^aced  on  the  margin  of  Lev. 
xvi.  8--A.V.  It  is  the  Hebrew  term 
rendered  in  the  text  of  that  verse,  and 
twice  in  verse  10,  scape-goat.  The  R.V. 
introduces  it  into  the  text,  and  scape-goat 
oonsequentlv  disappears.  On  the  margin 
of  the  B.V.  Azazel  is  translated  '*  ms- 
1"  («r  etymology).    [Scape-ooat.] 


[Heb.    Azazyahu  =  **  whom 
Jehovah  has  strengthened  *']. 

(1)  A  harper  daring  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xv.  21). 

(2)  An  Ephraimite,  the  father  of  a 
certain  Hoshoa,  in  David's  reign  (xxvii. 
20). 

(3)  An  overseer  of  the  Temple  in  thd 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 


[Heb.    Azbuq  =  "  distinctly  *' 
or**  wholly  desoUte"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Nehemiah,  con- 
temporaiT  but  not  identical  with  the 
eeleoratea  governor  of  that  name  (Neh. 
iii.  16). 

Aaekali  [Heb.  Azeqah  =  **  a  field  dug 
by  a  hoe,  and  set  out  with  new  vines  "1. 

A  town  in  a  valley  in  Judah  to  which 
the  longs  besieging  Gibeon  were  driven 
hf  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  10,  11 ;  xv.  35).  The 
Fnilistines  pitched  their  camp  near  it 
when  they  Drought  with  them  Ooliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was  fortified  by 
Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).  Nebuchad- 
neszar  fou^t  against  it  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 
and  probably  took  it,  but  it  continued  to 
exist  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  Two 
opinions  as  to  its  site  exist,  the  one  that  it 
was  at  Ten  Zakart^a  in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  the  other  that  it  was  at  Deir  el  'A^ek 
in  the  valley  of  Sorek  (Armstrong). 

Ami  (1)  [Heb.  Atsel  =  **  noble  "1. 
A  desoesiaant  of  Jonathan,  Saurs  son ' 
(1  Chron.  viiL  37,  38 ;  ix.  43,  44). 

Ami  (2),  Anl  [AzEL  (1)1. 
A  place  near  Jerusalem  (Zech.  xiv.  5 — 
A.Y.  and  R.V.).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Awm   r?ZEM]   (Josh,  XV.   29— A.  V.; 
6 


[Heb.  Azgadh  =  **  strong  "  or 
**  brave  "  or  **  in  fortune  "]. 

The  head  of  a  family  or  clan  mentioned 
by  E^zra  and  Nehemiun  (Ezra  ii.  12 ;  viii. 
12;  Neh.vii.  17  ;x.  1,  15). 

Asiel  [Jaa2iel]  (1  Chron.  xv.  20). 

AsUa  [Heb.  =  ** robust'']. 
A  man  whom  Ezra  induct  to  divorce 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  27). 

Asmavtetli  (1)  [Heb.  =  **  brave  even  to 
death"]. 

(1)  A  Barbumite,  one  of  David's  might  v 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31). 

(2J  The  son  of  AdieL  He  was  over 
David's  treasures  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  25). 

(3)  A  son  of  Johoadah,  a  detoendant  of 
Jonathan,  Saul's  son  (1  Chron.  viii.  36). 

(4)  A  Benjamito,  whose  sons  came  to 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xU.  3). 

ASBUiTetll  (2)  [AZXAVETH  (1)]. 

A  village  near  Jerusalem.  It  was 
Mtuated  either  in  the  territory  of  Judah  or 
in  that  of  Benjamin.  Forty-two  of  its 
inhabitants  retunie<l  from  the  Babylonian 
ca|)tivity  (Ezra  ii.  24).  Some  singers 
resided  on  its  fields  (Neh.  xii.  29).  Called 
also  Beth-Azmavbth.  Its  site  has  been 
placed  ut  the  village  of  Hizmeh,  four  miles 
north-east  of  Jerusalem. 

AsmoB  [Heb.  Atsnum  =  **  robust "]. 

A  place  on  the  southern  or  south- 
western boundary  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  4,  5 :  Josh.  xv.  4).  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Heshmon  of 
Josh.  XV.  27.    Exact  site  unknown. 

Asiotli  Tabor  [Heb.  =  **  the  Ears 
{i.e.  slopes  or  tops)  of  Tabor  "J. 

A  place  on  the  boundur-lme  of  Naph- 
taU  (Josh.  xix.  34). 

Aior  [Gr.  Az6r,  =  *' helper,"  from 
Heb.   Eu,'=  *'help"]. 

The  son  of  Eliakim,  and  the  father  of 
Sadoc,  in  the  line  of  ances^  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 


[Lat.  fr«m  Gr.  Azoiot]  [AsH- 
DOD]  (Acts  viii.  40). 

Anrlel  [Heb.  =  *'  help  of  God  "]. 

(1)  A  man  belonging  to  the  half -tribe  of 
Monasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v. 
24). 

(2)  A  Naphtalite,  the  father  of  Jeri- 
moth,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
19). 

(3)  The  father  of  Seraiah,  in  Jeremiah's 
time  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 


[Heb.    Atriqam  =  **  assist - 

Ji  enemy"]. 

I)  A  son  of  Neariah  (1  Chron.  iii.  23). 


ance  against  an  enemy  "], 

(H  A  son  of  Neariah  (1  ,. 

(2)  The  eld^  son  of  Azel,  a  descendant 


of  Jonathan,  SauPs  son  (1  Chron.  viii.  38 : 
ix.44). 
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Baal 


(3)  A  Lerite,  a  son  of  Haahabinh  (1 
Chron.  ix.  14). 

(4)  The  govemor  of  the  palace  under 
king  Ahas.  He  was  Idued  by  an 
Ephraimite,  Zichri  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7). 


[Heb.    Azubhah  =  *'Tma8'' 
"rubbish"]. 

(1)  The  first  wife  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii. 
18,  19). 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Shilhi.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Jdioehaphat  (1  Kings  xzii.  42). 

Amr  [Azzub]  (Jer.  xxviii.  1— A.V.). 

Anali  [Heb.  Azzah,  which  some  would 
transliterate  Ouzzah  =  "  strong,"  "  forti- 
fied "]. 

The  same  as  Gaza  (q.v.)  (Deut.  ii.  23— 
A.V. ;  1  Kings  iv.  24— A. V. ;  Jer.  xxv. 
20— A.V.)rti  all  these  places  the  R.V. 
spells  the  name  **  Ghtfa." 

Anaa  [Heb.  =  "  strong  "]. 

The  father  of  Paltiel,  pnnce  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  in  the  wilderness  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  26). 

Amir,  Amr  (Heb.  AMtur  =  **  a 
helper  "  "  an  assistani,"  "  a  promoter  "1. 

(1)  A  Gibeonite,  the  father  of  Hananian 
the  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1). 

(2)  Tlie  fa^er  of  Jaaxaniah,  who  de- 
vised wickedness  (Esek.  xi.  1). 

(3)  One  of  those  who.  with  Nehemiah, 
signed  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Neh. 
X.  17). 


l(l)[Heb.  =  "Lord,"  "possessor;" 
in  this  case  =  "  Lord  "  or  "  possessor  of 
heaven"]. 

(1)  The  sun-god,  the  centre  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  Phoenicia,  whence  it  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Baal  was  adored 
on  nigh  places  in  Moab  as  early  as  the 
davs  of  Balaam  and  Balak  (Numb.  xxii. 
.41)  [Bamoth  Baal].  By  the  time  of  the 
Judg^es  he  had  altars  to  a  limited  extent 
withiii  the  country  of  the  Israelites  (Judg. 
ii.  13 ;  vi.  28-32),  and  when  King  Ah^ 
married  Jezebel,  ttie  daughter  of  fn^baal, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  he  for  a  time  became 
the  national  god  of  the  degenerate  ten 
tribes.  The  death  struggle  between  Elijah 
and  the  priests  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel 
is  told  in  the  articles  Ahab.  Jbzebel,  and 
Elijah  (q.v.)  (1  Kings  xVi.  31,  32 ;  xviii. 
17-40).  Though  it  ended  by  the  slaughter 
•of  the  then  existing  priests  of  Baal)  yet 
they  soon  swarmed  anew,  and  a  contest 
went  on- between  them  and  the  Jewif^ 
priests  and  prophets  to  the  time  of  the 
two  captivities.  Jehu  was  their  deadly 
opponent;  and  slew  them  without  pity 


(2  Kings  X.  18-28).  This  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  They  soon 
aftmvards  suffered  also  in  Judah.  during 
the  rovolution  which  deposed  and  put  to 
death  Athaliah,  their  temple  at  Jerusalem 
being  pulled  down,  the  altan  and  images 
destroyed,  and  Mattan,  their  chief  prirat, 
slain  before  the  altar  (xii.  18).  Joeiah 
carried  vessels  consecrated  to  Baal  out  of 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and  Jerusalem,  and 
made  the  public  worshipof  Baal  forthe  time 
to  cease  (xxiii.  4,  5).   Jeremiah  frequently 


SYMBOLS  or  BAAL. 


denounced  it,  as  did  other  prophets ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  one  featuro  of  it  was  that 
parents  burned  their  sons  with  fire  as 
offerings  to  the  false  divinity  (Jer.  xix.  4, 5). 
The  worship  of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  was 
often  associated,  as  was  natural,  with  that 
of  Ashtoreth^  the  moon-god  (Juds.  ii.  13), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  altar  there  was 
often  an  Asheba  (q.vj  (Judg.  vL  30; 
1  Kings  xvi.  32,  33).  Baal  corresponded 
to  the  Babylonian  Bbl  (q.v.).  In  a^d. 
1870  Professor  Pahner  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tvrwhitt-Drake  found  in  the  Wady 
Muweileh,  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula, 
among  cairns  and  ancient  dwellings,  well- 
made  heaps  of  stones  placed  regularly 
along  the  edse  of  a  cliff,  and  all  &cing 
eastwards.  These  they  supposed  to  be  altars 
of  Baal. 

(2)  A  Beubenite,  son  of  Beaia,  and 
father  of  Beerah,  who  lived  before  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  (1  Chron.  v. 
6,6). 

(3)  A  son  of  Gibeon  by  his  wife 
Maachah.  He  was  a  brother  of  Kish. 
uncle  of  another  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul 
(1  Chron.  viii.  30 ;  ix.  35,  36,  39). 

Baal-Bbrith    [Heb.  =  "  Lord   of    & 
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Baal 


coveoaaV'  t.^*  ''the  covenant-keeping 
Baal"], 

A  derignfttion  under  which  Baal  was 
worshipped  in  Israel,  Just  after  the  death 
of  Gideon  {Judg.  ▼iii.  33).  The  "jod" 
had  a  temple  at  Shechem  (iz.  4^.  &>me- 
times  his  name  was  abbreyiatea  into  £1- 
Berith  (46— R.y.).  Berith  of  the  A.Y.  is 
not  the  complete  name. 

Baal-Gad  [Heb.  =  "lord  of  fortune"). 

A  pkoe  "  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Mount  Hennon/*  where  apparently  Qad, 
the  Canaanite  god  of  fortune,  was 
wonhipped.  It  constituted  the  extreme 
northeni  or  north-eastern  limits  of  Jodiua*s 
•conquests  ^oeh.  xi.  17 ;  zii.  7 ;  ziii.  5). 
Bobmson,  jLater  Bib,  Bes,y  409,  considered 
it  to  have  heen  at  Banias,  and  Dr.  Thom- 
son at  Baalbek  [Cjbbabea  Phiufpi]. 

Baal-Haxon  [Heb.  =  ''  place  of  a 
multitude,"  or  of  "  Jupiter  Ammon  "]. 

A  place  where  Solomon  had  a  vineyard 
(Songviii.  11).  Gesenius  compares  with 
it  the  name  Balamo,  applied  to  a  town 
near  Dothaim  in  Samana,  mentioned  in 
Judith  viiL  3. 

Baal-Hanait  [Heb.  Baal-Ehanan  = 
"loidofbeidffmty"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Acnbor  and  a  king  of  Edom 
(Oen.  xzxvi.  38 ;  1  Chron.  L  49). 

(2)  A  custodian  of  the  olive  and  syco- 
more  trees  under  King  David  (1  Cliron. 
xxvH.  28). 

Baal-Haxob  [Heb.  Baal-ffatsor  = 
**  having  a  country  house  "  or  **  villa  "]. 

A  town  or  viUage  '*  beside  Ephiaim" 
(2  Sam.  ziii.  23).  Gesenius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  same  as  Hazor  in  Benjamin 
(Keh.  xi.  33).  Another  view  is  that  it  was 
at  Tell  AaikT. 

Baal-Hebxon  [Heb.  =  **  place  of 
Hermon"]. 

A  place  Detween  Lebanon  and  Hermon, 
occupied  in  Joshua's  time  bv  the  Hivites 
(Joiw.  iii.  3).  It  constituted  the  limit  in 
one  direction  of  tiie  half -tribe  of  Manasseh 
east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v.  23).  It 
was  apparently  the  same  j>lace  as  Baai<- 
Gad  Cq.v.)  {ct.  Josh.  xiii.  5  with  Judg. 
liL  3),  or  may  even  have  been  Mount 
Sermon  itself. 

Baa]>Mbov  [Heb.  =  **  lord"  or  "  place 
of  habitation  "( 

A  Moabite  aty  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  evidently  not  far  from  Nebo 
(1  Chron.  v.  8).  The  Reubenites  rebuilt 
itf  altering  its  name  by  prefixing  to  it  Beth 
(Xumb.  xxxii.  38;  Josh.  xiii.  17).  This 
next  became  shortened  into  Beu-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23),  and  even  Beon  (Numb. 
TTTJi.  3).  In  Uie  time  of  Ezekiel  it  had 
rerertea  to  the  Moabites,  and  was  called 
^ain  by  the  old  name  (Ezek.  xxv.  9). 
Tne  ruins  now  called  miEi'tn  Ue  in  the 
northern  part  of  Moab,  south-west  from 
Medebo.      Tristram   described   them  as 


occupying  the  crests  and  sides  of  four 
adjacent  hills,  one  being  evidently  the  site 
of  the  central  dty,  connected  with  the 
rest  by  a  causeway.  There  are  remains  of 
foundations,  walls,  streets,  arches,  carved 
stones,  caverns  and  cavernous  dwellings, 
wells,  and  cisterns. 

Baal-Peob  [Heb.  =  "  lord  of  an  open- 
ing "  or  "  cleft,"  OT  "  of  Mount  Peor '']. 

A  Moabite  idcd  worshipped  with  impure 
rites  on  the  top  of  Mount  Peor.  The 
Israelites,  wh^ .  passing  through  the 
Moabite  territory,  felt  attracted  bv  it,  and 
so  sinned  that  a  plague  broke  out  among 
them,  and  was  not  nayed  till  a  slaught^ 
had  been  ordered  of  the  chief  transgressors 
(Numb.  xxv.  3,  5,  &c.). 

Baal-Pkra2IX  [Heb.  Baal  Ferattim  = 
"place  of  overthrow,"  "defeat,"  or 
"slaughter"  (Geunitis),  "phM»  of 
breaches."  A.y.,  "place  of  breaking 
faith,"  B.y..  near  the  vallejr  of  RephaimJ. 

A  place  wnere  David  «dned  a  victory 
over  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  18-20; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  9-11). 

Baal-Shaubhah  [Heb.  s  "  lord  "  or 
"  place  of  Shaliihah  (=  "  a  third  part ")]. 

A  village  from  which,  when  Elisha  was 
at  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  a  man  brought  him 
first-mdts,  which  he  miraculously  multi- 
plied (2  Kings  iv.  42-44).  [Elisha.I 
Uapt.  Conder  locates  it  at  the  present 
village  of  Kefr  Thilth  on  the  lower  bills  of 
Ephraim.  In  Arabic,  Kefr  is  a  village, 
and  Thilth  is  three  (fg»  etymology). 

Baal-Takab  [Heb.  =  "  a  place  of 
pahns"]. 

A  place  in  Benjamin  at  which  the 
Israelite  army  took  post  when  it  was  about 
to  assail  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  33).  Exact 
site  unknown. 

Baal-Zebub  [Heb.  Baal  Zehhubh  = 
"  lord  of  the  fly,"  "  the  fly-god  "] . 

The  "^*'  of  Ekron.  to  which 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  applied  as  to  an 
oracle  (2  Kings  L  6,  16).  Tne  time  of  the 
year  when  flies  most  abound  is  the  summer, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  [Baal]  hatching  the 
maggot  from  the  egg  and  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  chrysaus.  It  was  from  this 
natural  phenomenon  that  the  "god" 
Baal-zebub  was  manufactured.  [Beel- 
zebub.] 

BAAL-ZEPHOir  [Heb.  Baal  Tsephon  = 
"  place  of  Typhon,"  i.e,  "  the  place 
sacred  to  Typhon  "  (Gesenius),  or  **  the 
Baal  of  the  North  "  (?)]. 

A  place  "over  affainst"  which  the 
Israehte  encampment  stood,  while  the 
latter  was  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv.  2,  9).  So 
also  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  7,  Pi-hahiroth  is  said 
to  be  before  Baal-Zephon.  Formerly  it 
was  assumed  to  be  on  the  African  sidfe  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  but  Naville  believes  that  it 
was  on  a  hill  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
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Baal 
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Babel 


Ghilf  of  Suez ;  while  Bmgsch  Bey  locates 
it  at  the  Egyptian  sanctuary  of  Baali 
Tsapuna,  close  to  Mount  Kasios  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.    [Exodus.] 


I  (2)  [BlAL  (1)]. 

__     illage    of    Sim©__,    

BaaUlTH-Beeb  (1  Chron.  iv.  33) 


*«*    [Heb.  =  "  a   mistress  "    "  a 
ladr,"  '*  a  community/*  "  a  state  **]. 

(1)  A  town  in  the  north  of  Judah  called 
also  Kibjath-Jeabix  (q.v.)  (Josh.  xv.  9 ; 
1  Chron.  xiii.  6). 

(2)  A  mountain  in  Judah,  some  distance 
westward  of  the  town  Baalah  (1)  (Josh. 
xv.  11).    Exact  situation  unknown. 

(3)  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XY.  29).  Apparently  the  same  as  Balah 
([q.v^  (Josh.  xix.  3)  and  Bilhah  (1  Chron. 
iT.  29),  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Simeou- 
ite  town.    Site  unknown. 


tfh  [Heb.  =  "states,"  "acity"]. 

A  frontier  village  of  the  original  temtonr 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44).  Solomon  rebuilt 
it  (after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Egyptians  P)  (I  Kin^  ix.  18  ;  2  Chron.  viii. 
6).  Capt.  Conaer  thmks  it  may  be  the  pre- 
sent Tillage  of  Bela'in,  west  of  Beth-horon. 

Baalath-Beeb  [Heb.  =  "  having  a 
well "  or  "  dstem  "  {Gesenim)]. 

A  town  on  the  boundarv-line  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  Called  also  Kamah  or  Bamath 
of  the  south  (Josh.  xix.  8).  Site  unknown. 

Baale  [Heb.  =  "  dtiron  "  {Gesenius), 
the  plural  of  Baal]. 

A  town  called  more  fully  Baale  of  Judah 
(2  Sam.  vi.  2).  The  same  as  Baalah  and 
Kibjath-Jeabim  (q.v.)  (cf.  1  Chron, 
xiii.  6). 

BaaU  [Heb.]. 

My  Lord  (Hos.  ii.  6). 

,  [Heb.  Bealim,  plural  of  Baal]. 


Images  o'f  Baal  (Judgt  ii.  11;  iii.  7; 
viii.  33 ;  x.  10 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4 ;  xii.  10). 
Often  combined  with  Ashtaroth  (q.v.). 


I  [Heb.  =  **  son  of  exultation  "]. 
A  king  of  the  Ammonites  who  reigned 
shortly  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  14). 

Baaaa  [Heb.  Baana  =  *'  son  of  afflic- 
tion"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Ahilud.  He  was  Solomon's 
purveyor  for  Megiddo  and  the  adjacent 
towns  (1  Kings  iv.  12). 

(2)  The  fa&er  of  a  certain  Zadok  (Xeh. 
iii.  4). 


I  [Heb.  Baanah],    [Baana.] 

(1)  The  **  captain  of  a  buid"  under 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2). 

(2)  A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb,  one 
of  David's  worthies  (2  Sam.  xidii.  29; 
1  Chron.  xi.  30). 


(3)  The  son  of  Hushai.  He  was  Solo- 
mon's purveyor  for  Asher  and  Aloth 
(IKinesiv.  16). 

(4)  A  Jew  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
He,  with  Xehemiah  and  others,  sealed  a 
covenant  with  Jehovah  (x.  27). 

Baara  [Heb.  =  "  a  foolish  woman  "]. 
One  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  Ben- 
jamite  (1  Chron.  viii.  8). 


[Heb.  Baaseyah  =  "  work  of 
Jehovah  "]. 

A  Kohathite,  the  son  of  Malchiah 
(1  Chron.  vi.  40). 

Baaaha  [Heb.  Baesha  =  **bad,** 
"wicked"  (?)  (^GeseniM)]. 

Thesonof  Ahijah,  of  the  tribeof  Issachar. 
While  Nadab,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jeroboam  I.  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  was 
directing  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  Baasha 
murdered  him  and  all  Jeroboam's  descen- 
dants, thus  fulfilling  the  Divine  judgment 
denotmoed  against  nis  house,  though  this 
did  not  excuse  Baasha's  crime  (1  Kings 
xvi.  7 ;  cf .  Acts  ii.  23).  Then  the  assassin 
ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  by  the 
Hebrew  chronology  about  the  year  953,  and 
reigned  24  ^ears,  till  about  930,  having 
fixed  his  capital  at  Tirzah  (1  Kings  xv.  25- 
xyi.  4).  H!e  was  a  contemporary  of  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
long  war.  He  built  a  certain  fort  called 
Bamah  to  blockade  the  northern  frontier 
of  Judah.  Asa,  tmable  to  dislodge  him, 
hired  against  him  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
who  captured  several  important  towns  in 
Israel  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
Ramah,  which  was  at  once  destroyed 
[Asa]  n  Kings  xv.  16-21 ;  2  Chron.  xvi. 
1-6).  Though  Baasha  had  extirpated  the 
house  of  Ahab,  yet  he  imitated  it  in  its 
calf- worship,  and  a  prophet  Je^u,  the  son 
of  Hanani,  was  sent  to  threaten  him  and 
his  house  with  a  similar  fate.  He  died  a 
natural  death,  and  was  buried  in  Tirzah, 
leaving  his  son  Elah  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings  xv.  34-xvi.  6). 

Babel  [Assyrian  Bab-il  =  "  gate  of 
the  god"  or  "of  God."  The  Jews 
changed  the  name  to  Babel  =  "con- 
ftision,"  in  derisive  reference  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  (Rawlinson,  Fire  Great 
Monarchies,    Note  to  iii.  352JJ. 

A  dtv  constituting  the  oeginning  of 
Nimrod's  kinjgdom,  %.e,  probably  the 
earliest  and  chief  seat  of  his  power  (Gen. 
X.  10).  It  was  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
soon  after  the  Deluge  became  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  famous  tower  was 
reared  (xi.9Uf]. 

Though  the  word  Babel  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.,  yet  it  does 
so  fi^uently  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
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Bftbd  and  Babylon  being  the  same  place. 
{Babylon.] 

n  The  tower  of  Babel.^A  tower  bant  at 
Babd  or  Babylon  just  after  the  Flood. 
Thoae  who  did  ao  began  to  erect  it  from  the 
desire  of  reputation  for  their  akill,  and 
also  with  the  intention  of  avoidinjS  what 
they  considered  the  danger  of  their  being 
scattered  orer  the  euth.  There  was 
no  boilding-stone  on  the  aUnvial  plain 
of  Siinar,  so  bricks  had  to  be  used  in 
place  of  stone,  and  there  was  no  lime  to 
make  cement,  so  they  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  abundant  supplies  of  bitumen  (inaccu- 
rately rendered  slime)  which  were  to  be 
found  at  Hit,  about  140  miles  higher 
up  the  river.  The  tower  was  never 
finished,  for  those  erecting  it  were  visited 
with  a  confusion,  or  baoel  (in  the  He- 
biew  sense),  of  tongues,  so  that  they  did 
not  understand  each  other.  The  hint  as 
to  duty  thus  conveyed  was  taken,  and  the 
different  individuals  who  spoke  the  same 
tongue  drew  together,  and,  lorming  a  little 
group,  departed  in  quest  of  new  regions. 
But  Babel  or  Babylon  was  not  wholly 
deserted,  a  considerable  numbor  of  the  old 
builders  remaining  there,  so  that  the  dtj 
soon  became  a  populous  place  (Qea.  xi. 
1 — 9).  Tradition  identifies  the  tower  of 
Babel  with  the  Birs  Nimrftd,  which,  how- 
ever, is  at  Borsippa,  and  not  at  Babybu. 
There  is  a  Babylonian  account  of  the  same 
event.  It  makes  the  leader  in  the  build- 
ing project  a  giant  cidled  Etana,  whose 
name  was  corrupted  by  the  Oreeks  into 
Titan.  The  motive  was  to  scale  heaven  by 
force,  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  celestials. 
The  spot  diosen  was  the  mound  at  Babylon 
now  called  Amr&m,  where  afterwards  stood 
the  temple  of  Anu,  the  palace  of  the  kings, 
and  Nebuchadneasar's  hanging  gardens. 
Operations  were  commenced  at  the 
antmnnal  equinox ;  but  a  tempest  during 
the  nijdLt  overthrew  the  tower,  and  Bel, 
the  Babylonian  god,  confounded  the 
tongues  of  the  builders,  scattering  the 
latter  upon  the  mound  (Sayce's  Hervdotus^ 
p.  267).  An  older  version  of  the  incident 
existed  among  the  Accadians,  whose  name 
for  Babel  was  Ca-dimira  (the  gate  of  god). 
The  winds  were  made  to  blow  down  the 
tower,  and  the  sod  Anu  *  *  confounded  great 
and  small  on  the  mound  *'  as  well  as  their 
"speech,"  and  "made  strange  their 
eoimsel**  (Sayce,  Fre9h  Light,  37). 


[Assyrian  Bab  il  or  Bib'ili 
=  "gate  of  God"  [Babel],  with  the 
Oreek  nominatival  enung  on] . 

(I)  The  great  capital  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Babylon  m  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
Babel,  it  may  be  considered  as  first  men- 
tionea  in  G^en.  x.  10,  where  it  fi|[ures  with 
tivee  otljusr  places  as  the  beginning  of 


Nimrod*s  kingdom  (^.  Isa.  xxiii.  13). 
There  the  tower  of  Babel,  t.^.  Babjlon. 
was  built,  and  the  consequent  confusion  of 
tcmgues  took  place  (xi.  1-9)  [Babel].  It 
was  then,  no  doubt^  only  a  small  town,  or 
even  a  village,  but  it  increased  in  sise  and 
importance  century  after  century,  its 
glory  reaching  its  greatest  in  the  mgn  of 
Kebuchadnezzar  (604-561  B.C.),  who  did 
much  for  it,  rendering  it  the  uu^est  and 
most  splendid  capital  of  the  then  known 
world,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  world 
itself.  The  political  events  connected  with 
it  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Babt- 
LONiA.  It  is  enou^^h  if  we  here  de- 
scribe the  dty  in  its  flourishing  da^. 
The  earliest  writer  who  estimated  its 
magnitude  when  at  its  greatest  was 
H^odotus.  who  flourished  about  443  B.C. 
He  says  that  Babylon,  which  he  presu- 
mably visited,  was  a  souare,  each  side 
being  120  stades  (or  aoout  14  miles) 
in  length  (t.^.  56  miles  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  waU).  This  would  en- 
close nearly  200  square  miles.  Ctesias, 
also  an  eye-witness,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  400  B.C.,  makes  each  side  of  the 
BQuare  only  about  90  stades,  or  the  length 
of  the  four  sides  together  360  stades,  or 
forty-two  miles,  in  which  case  the  enclosed 
area  would  not  much  exceed  100  square 
miles.  Other  writers  prior  to  the  Christian 
era  speak  of  365, 368,  and  385  stades.  On 
various  grounds  the  smaller  numbers  are 
to  be  preferred.  Besides  this,  there  was  a 
certain  space  inside  the  wall,  and  all 
round  the  square,  within  which  no  houses 
were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  vast  spaces 
connected  by  gardens  and  open  nelds. 
which  counted  much  for  the  area  but  added 
little  to  the  population  of  the  dty.  London 
covers  a  considerably  larger  extent  of 
territory,  while  all  but  a  fraction  of  that 
area  is  densely  packed  with  habitations. 
With  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  walls. 
Herodotus  says  they  were  fif^  royal 
cubits  (i,e,  about  eighty-five  English  feet), 
while  Quintus  Curtius  makes  them  the 
equivalent  of  about  thirty-two  English 
feet.  Begarding^  the  height  of  the  walls, 
Herodotus  calls  it  200  royal  cubits  (about 
335  English  feet)  ;  Clitarchus  (aa  reported 
by  Diocbrus  Siculus)  and  Straoo  aflree  in 
reducing  this  to  75  English  feet.  In  this 
case  also  thesmallernunooersare  preferable. 
The  dtj  had  a  hundred  gates,  twenty- 
five  on  each  side.  From  these  there  ran 
broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  the  walls, 
thus  dividing  the  whole  area  into  a  large 
numberof  smaller  squares.  The  Euphrates 
ran  through  the  midst  of  the  dty,  cuviding 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  Along 
each  bank  of  the  river  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous quay  like  theThames  embankment. 
A  wall  cut  ue  quay  off  from  the  dty ;  but 
it  was  perforated  by  twenty-five  gateways 
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with  gates,  whence  there  was  a  descent  to 
the  river  hank.  There  were  ferrv-hoats,  a 
hridfle,  and  even  a  tunnel.  The  three  most 
notable  buildings  were  two  palaces,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  great  temple 
of  B^us.  In  connection  with  one  of  the 
palaces  were  himging  gardens.  [Nsbu- 
CHADNEZZAB.]  The  material  of  the  walls, 
the  quays,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  private 
edifices  was  bnck ;  the  cement  or  mortar 
was  bitumen,  the  ** slime"  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  zi.  3).  The  timber  of  the  houses, 
which  were  high  and  built  in  storeys,  was 


(2)  The  mystic  Babylon  of  Revelation 
xiv.  8;  zvi.  19;  zvii.,  xviii.,  is  the  dtr 
of  Bome,  which  stood  on  seven  hiUs  (ex. 
xvii.  3,  5,  6,  9, 18). 

BalqrloiilA  [Enelish,  etc.]. 

The  word  Babylonia  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  but  the  term  Babylonian,  whidi 
is  found,  implies  its  existence. 

Babylonia  is  a  re^on  of  Western  Asia 
which^  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
celebntjT,  had  Babylon  for  its  capitaL  It 
is  sometimes  callea,  as  by  Professor  G. 


srrs  OP  AKCiBirr  babtlon. 


of  palm- wood.  The  Scripture  prophecies 
regarding  Babylon  have  been  rulfilled  to 
the  letter  (Isa.  xiii. ;  xiv.  1-23 ;  xxi.  1-10 ; 
xlvi.  1,  2;  xlvii.  1-3;  Jer.  I.  41).  Jere- 
miah (li.  37,  cf.  also  1.  26)  says  that  it 
should  become  heaps,  and  *'  heaps  '*  or 
mounds  are  all  that  remain  of  it  now. 
They  commence  3}  to  5  miles  above  the 
village  of  Hillah,  and  extend  from  norUi 
to  south  slightly  above  3  miles,  by  1}  from 
east  to  westj  lying  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  nver.  The  tluree  most  notable 
mounds  are  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Babil,  the  Kasr,  and  the  Amram  mounds. 
The  Kasr  mound  marks  the  site  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  and  has  fur- 
mshed  bricks  stamped  with  his  name  ; 
the  Amram  mound,  apparently  that  of  prior 
kings.  The  effort  has  been  unsuccessxul  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  lofty  walls. 


Rawlinson  in  his  Fire  Great  Monarchiety 
ChaldsBa.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  dividing  line 
between  them,  runnine  from  near  mt  on 
the  Euphrates  to  a  littfe  below  Samarah  on 
the  Tiffris,  being  a  natural  one,  separating 
as  it  does  the  slightly  elevated  plain  of 
secondary  formation  on  the  north  from 
the  low-lying  alluvium  brought  down  by 
the  EuphratM  and  the  Tigris  on  the  south. 
Babylonia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  south  bv  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian  desert. 
Now  it  is  430  miles  long,  by  185  broad  at 
the  widest  part,  and  contains  30,000  square 
miles,  but  the  northern  part  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  being  gradually  filled  up  by 
alluvium,  and  anciently  tne  area  of  Baby- 
lonia was  about  25,000  square  miles,  lesa 
than   that  of   Ireland   or    of  Scotland. 
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Bat  the  deep  zidi  alluYial  soilf  if  artifici- 
ally imgated,  was  of  almost  matchleaB 
fertility.  Babylonia  was  divided  into  two 
great  districts — Northern  Babylonia  or 
AocAD  (q.v.),  and  Southern  Babylonia  or 
Shctab  (q.v.)-  The  earliest  innabitants 
seem  to  have  been  the  Sumirians,  or  people 
of  Shinar.  These  were  conquerBd  by  the 
Aocadians  or  BSghhmders,  a  kindred  race 
who  came  from  the  mountains  of  Elam; 
then  the  Semites  rooted  themselves  in 
9iinar,  whence  they  gradually  spread 
northward.     Ultimately  the  language  of 


-- aplojred  as  a /iM^ua   

Berosus  (in  Gredc  Merostos),  a  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Bel  or  Belus,  at  Babylon, 

i  mT'I^Tii^  >ilH.ut  \U:  ;n^  270  B.r.  a  work 
entiUerl  ^'History  of" the  ChzLldeans,  and 
tbe  actaotiJ*  cf  theLr  kings*"  It  has  been 
lost,  but  fragroeiits  of  it  have  been  pre- 
aerv^Hi  by  Joaephns,  EuAsbimi,  and  oiher 
imciimt  writers.  Like  Mnnt^tho  with 
^  t,  be  enumeratea  tlynastie-^  of  kings, 
l^t,  which  coim&tetl  of  tighty-six 
ku^  said  r&igii^l  S4J>S0  jcvlts,  lias^  a 
Toy  mythie  look  aiid  may  f>iiftiJy  be  dis- 
cwrded.  But  Professor  Ea w  linscrii  considers 
the  citii£XQ  as  reaUy  iiomewhAt  liistorical, 
aikd  dTSWB  mit  a  table  which  he  calls 
^*  Bsi3aiis*s    chronoloeical    aiiihGiiie    com- 

DfOSAty  L    of  ?  Cbftldtan  kings    f    years— 

jac^    f    to  B,c,  -^^M, 
Dynaitl'   IL  vi  8    >lt^liEUi   kings,  234  years— 

9LCL  SS86  to  B.C!.  ^^^ 

DyittStf  tET.  cif  11       7       kings,  48   years— 

ac.  fXm  to  B.C..  2004. 
Dynasty  IV.  of  A&  CbaHcan  kings,  458  years— 

H.C,  £!i]04to  n.CL  l^ld 
Dynasty  W   of  9  Anhian  kings,  245  years— 

ac.  iwe  tt?  *.c.  I  SOU 
Pym^ty  VL  of  4&       ?       kings,  526  years— 

II.  .7,  laji  to  ft.r,  T7r^ 
flFi^  rvf  riji  (Claltkiin  king),  28  years— B.C. 

ns  to  a.c.  747. 
Dynasty  VII.  of  IS       f       ktogs,  122  years - 

B.G.  747  to  B.C.  625. 
Dynshty  VIII.  of  6  Babylonian  kings,  87  years 

— B.C.  625  to  B.C.  538. 
(Professor    George    Rawlinson's   Five   Great 
Monarckin,  vol.  i.  (1871),  p.  151.) 

He  says  that  this  scheme,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  conjectural,  except  the  length 
of  thereignof  Pul,  receives  veiyremarksuDle 
oonfirmation  from  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
The  establishment  of  a  Cushite  kingdom 
in  Lower  Babylonia  is  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Bawlinson  to  date  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  or  twenty-fifth  century  B.C.,  if  not 
even  from  an  earlier  period.  Its  founder 
was  a  son  of  Cush,  Nimrod  (Gen.  z.  8-10), 
who  probaUy  entered  the  country  from 
the  sea.  Me  founded  Babylon.  £brech, 
Aocad,  and  Calneh.  One  early  king, 
Urukh,  was  a  great  builder  of  temples. 
He  began  to  reign  about  b.c.  2286 ;  inscnbed 


bricks  of  his,  of  rude  workmanship,  still 
exist.  He  is  the  earliest  Babylonian  king 
who  has  left  sudi  memorials.  His  capitfu 
was  Ur  (q.v.).  Soon  afterwards  Babylonia 
was  conquered  by  the  Elamites,  who 
established  a  dynasty  of  five  kings,  one  of 
whom  was  Ghedorlaomer  (q.v.).  Nimrod, 
Urukh,  and  Ghedorlaomer  seem  to  have 
been  the  three  greatest  kings  of  the  first 
Ghaldsoan  or  Babylonian  monarchy,  though 
the  names  of  neany  thirty  others  have  been 
recovered.  The  monarchy  perished  through  . 
an  Arab  invasion  about  1500  B.O.,  the 
invaders  holding  possession  of  the  country 
till  B.C.  1273  or  1270.  Then  it  was  sub- 
dued by  Tiglath  Nin  (or  Tiglath  Adar  ?). 
king  of  Ass3nria,  who  after  a  time  allowed 
it  to  be  ruled  like  an  Indian  protected 
state,  by  a  semi-independent  king.  Xhiring 
the  next  few  centuries  tha:e  were 
frequent  struggles  between  Asmia  and 
Babylonia,  a  portion  at  least  of  xhe  latter 
country  aiming  at  complete  independence 
and  acnieving  it  under  its  king  Nabonassar 
in  747  B.O.  It  was  reconquered  by  Sargon 
in  700  B.O.,  next,  after  successive  revolts, 
again  by  Sennacherib  in  703  B.C.,  and 
^arhaddon  in  680  B.C.  During  this 
period  the  Merodach  Baladan  of  Scnpture 
twice  oocujaed  the  throne,  once  in  721 ,  and 
the  second  time  in  703.  When  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  becoming  old  and  decrepit,  it 
was  threatened  by  both  the  Medes  from 
the  east  and  other  enemies  from  the  south. 
The  Assyrian  king  divided  his  forces  into 
two  portions.  At  the  head  of  the  one, 
designed  for  operations  in  the  south,  was  an 
Assyrian  nobleman  of  high  lank  and 
known  capacity,  Nabu-paJ-uzur,  better 
known  as  Nabopolassar.  His  instructions 
were  to  proceed  to  Babylon,  of  which  pro- 
bably he  was  appointed  viceroy,  and 
defend  it  against  all  enemies.  He  was 
faithless,  and,  soon  after  entering  Babylon, 
declared  his  independence,  and  laid  the 
foundationa  of  what  soon  developed  into 
the  great  Babylonian  empire.  He  reigned 
from  the  year  b.o.  625  to  b.o.  604.  He 
betrothed  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Amuhia  or  Amyitee,  daughter  of  Cyaxeres, 
king  of  Media,  and  the  two  fathers-in-law 
sent  their  united  forces  to  attack  Nineveh. 
They  were  successful,  Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed  in  606  (?)  B.O.,  and  the 
Assyrian  empire  partitioned  between  the 
victors,  the  share  of  Nabopolassar  being 
Susiana,  thevalley  of  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  He  made  peace  between 
the  Syrians  and  the  Medes,  who  had  been 
at  war.  In  his  old  age  his  territory  was 
invaded  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
and,  too  inert  or  infirm  to  resist  the  enemy, 
he  sent  his  sonNebuchadnezzar  in  his  stead. 
Nebuchadnezzar  totally  defeated  Necho 
at  the  battle  of  Garchemish,  fought  B.o. 
604  [Necho,  Cabchsmish],  and  pursuing 
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him  to  or  into  Egypt,  meditated  fresh 
victories,  but  was  recalled  to  Babylon  by 
the  news  of  his  father^B  death.  Ke 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  004,  and  reiened 
nearly  forty-four  years,  while  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
founded  by  his  father,  was  only  eighty- 
eight.  But  for  Nebuchadnezzar  it  would 
scarcely  have  existed.  Under  him  it 
reachea  the  farthest  limitn  to  which  it  ever 
attained ;  and  almost  all  its  engineering 
and  ardhitectural  achievements  were 
carried  out  under  his  direction.  It  was 
by  him  that  the  two  tribes  were  carried 
into  Captivitt  (q.v.)  [Nbbuchadnezzab]. 
On  his  death  in  B.C.  501,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  who 
befriendea  the  captive  Jehoiochin  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27;  Jer.  Ui.  31).  After  a  reign  of 
two  years  (561-659  B.C.)  EWl-Merodach 
was  put  to  aeath  by  conspirators,  headed 
by  Moriglissar,  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
^ebuchiulnezzar.  Neriglissar,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  Nergal-Sharezer  Kab-Mag  of 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxxix.  3, 13),  then  ascended 
the  throne  and  reigned  between  three  and 
four  yean,  dying  in  550.  His  son  and 
successor,  Laboroeoarchod  or  Labossoracus, 
a  mere  boy,  was  tortured  to  death  a  few 
months  later,  and  with  him  the  House  of 
Nabopolassar,  which  had  ruled  seventy 
years,  came  to  an  end.  The  conspirators 
against  the  boy-king  then  invested  one  of 
their  number,  *Nabonadius  or  Nabannido- 
chus,  with  the  sovereignty.  In  the  17th 
year  of  his  rei^,  B.C.  538,  Cyrus  entered 
Babylon,  termmating  the  Babylonian  em- 
piie.  rCYBUS.1  InB.O.520-19andaffainindl4 
Babylon  revolted  against  Darius  Hystaspes, 
but  on  both  occasions  it  was  subdued, 
and  the  last  time  was  dismantled.  From 
that  date  it  gradually  decayed,  the  build- 
ing of  Seleuda  on  the  Tigris,  in  B.C.  322, 
hastening  its  ruin.  Since  then  the  territory 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates  has  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Pttsians,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Greeks,  tiie  Romans,  the  Parthians,  the 
Persians  again,  and  finally  to  the  Moham- 
medans, wnose  misffovemment  renders  a 
country  oomparativeTy  unproductive  which 
under  firm  and  enhghtoied  rule  would 
become  well  cultivated  and  prove  itself  one 
of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world. 
With  the  exception  of  Asshur,  the  Baby- 
lonian gods  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Assyria.    [Bsl,  Mebodaoh,  Nebo.] 


[Heb.  Bakha  =  (1)  "  weeping," 
(2)  **  a  tree  which  sheds  tears  of  gum  (r)," 
"  a  balsam-tree  "(a.v.)]. 

A  valley  dry  and  aesolate  through  which 
pilgrims  had  to  pass  on  their  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  the  great  Jewish 
festivals.  A  blessing  was  pronounced  on 
the  man  who  should  dig  wells  in  the  valley 
for  the  thirsty  pilgrims  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  6). 


On  the  margin  of  the  A.V.  Baca  is  trans- 
lated mulbwry-trees.  In  the  R.y.  it  is 
"weeping"  in  the  text,  and  "balsam- 
trees"  on  the  margin.  [Balsax-tbeb, 
MuLBEBBY-TBEE.]  Exact  Situation  un- 
known. 

Batfhrttes  [English]. 
An   Ephraimite    "utmily"    descended 
from  Becner  (Numb.  xxvi.  35). 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tahhaih  in  the  R.V.  (Exod.  xxvi.  14; 
XXXV.  7 ;  Numb.  iv.  25 ;  Ezek.  xvL  10). 
It  was  an  animal,  the  skin  of  which  was 
used  for  tibe  outer  covering  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. It  could  also  be  made  into  sandals 
(t^.).  Tristram  says  that  the  common 
badger,  Meles  rulaarity  is  not  rare  in 
the  hilly  and  wooded  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Bible.  The  Tahhash  of  Scripture, 
rendered  in  the  R.V.  the  seal,  or  on  the 
margin  the  porpoise,  is  the  Arabic  Tukash, 
whidi  is  tne  Dugong  {Halieore  hem- 
prichii).  It  belongs  to  the  order  Sirenia, 
of  which  the  nearest  allies  are  the  mammals 
of  the  whale  order.  It  is  generally  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long,  with  a  round  head,  breasts 
for  suckling  its  young,  and  a  fish-like  tail. 
The  colour  is  slaty  blue  above  and  white 
below.  It  is  beheved  to  be  one  of  the 
animals,  if  not  indeed  the  animal,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fabled  mermaid  half- 
woman  half -fish.  It  is  common  amon^ 
the  coral  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  it 
extends  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Australia. 

Bagpipe  [English]. 

The  rendering  on  the  margin  of  the 
R.y.  of  the  Aramaic  Sumpfumeya  in  Dan. 
iu.  5,  7,  10,  15.  The  texts  of  the  A.V. 
and  R.V.  translate  it  Dulchceb  (q.v.). 
Sumphoneya  is  apparently  from  the  Gredc 
sumphonia  =  "  symphony,"  **  unison  of 
sounds,"  the  reference  beinff,  as  some 
think,  to  the  melody  and  the  £one  of  the 
bagpipe.  The  instrument  anciently  existed, 
under  different  names,  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  bogs  of  Ireland  it  is  a 
survival  of  a  bygone  age. 

Balianiiiilte,  Barhmiilte  [English]. 
A  native  or  resident  of  Bahurim  (q.y.) 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  33). 


[Heb.  Bahhurim  =  "village 

of  young  people  "]. 

A  village  evidently  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jordan  mentioned  repeatedly  in 
the  history  of  David.  Thence  came  Shimei, 
who  cursed  him;  and  in  a  well  in  the 
ground  belonging  to  a  man  who  lived  there 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  hid  when  pursued 
by  the  partisans  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16 ;  xvi.  5 ;  xvii.  18 ;  xix.16 ;  1  Kings  iL  8). 
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Captain  Conder  finds  it  possibly  at  Abnit. 
[Bjlhabtticite,  Bajihuicite.] 

Bajttli  FHeb.  Bauith  =  *'  house/'  It 
has  the  definite  article  Ha.  Ha  Bayith  is 
=  "  the  house/'  "  the  temple  "]. 

A  Moabite  town  (?),  temple  (?)>  or  idol 
shrine  on  an  eminence  (?)  (Isa.  zv.  2). 


(Heb.  Baqbaqqar  =  **  de- 
vastation of  a  mountain  **  (?)  {jGesenitu)]. 
A  Levite  (I  Chron.  ix.  16). 


:  [Heb.  Batfbnq  =  "  a  fliupon  "]. 

One  of  the  Nethiiums,  and  the  founder 
of  a  familff  members  of  which  returned 
from  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii. 
53). 

Fnl^y^^1l^lf^^  [Heb.  Baqhuqydh  =  **effu- 
sion'*;    %,e.    *^ population   of  Jehovah" 

(1)  A  Levite  resident  at  Jenisalem  in 
Jeremiah's  time,  and  employed  about  the 
Temple  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

(2)  A  porter  employed  at  Jerusalem  in 
Kehemian's  time  (Neh.  ziL  25). 


>  [Heb.  ^iVmw.  If  really  from 
that  language,  then  =  **  a  foreigner^'  (?)  ]. 
A  prophet,  the  son  of  Beor,  and  resi- 
dent witnin  the  Hittite  dty  of  Pethor,  on 
the  Euphrates  [Pethob].  He  was  sent  for 
by  Balak,  kin^  of  Moab,  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites, that  it  might  afterwards  be  more  easy 
to  destroy  them  in  battie.  When  the 
elders  of  Moab  and  those  of  Midian 
appeared  in  his  native  pUoe,  with  **the 
rewards  of  divination"  in  their  hands, 
Balaam  would  not  consent  to  go  with  them 
tin  he  bad  first  consulted  Jehovah,  show- 
ing apparently  that  he  worshinped  the  true 
Ood,andnottiiefidseHittit^divinities.  As 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  Jehovah  forbade 
him  to  so  on  a  journey  for  any  such 
object.  Balak  thoujdit  that  the  elders  sent 
had  not  been  of  sufficient  social  standing, 
and  next  time  dispatched  as  negotiators  not 
elders,  bat  princes.  Balaam's  first  reply  was 
unobjectionable.  Not  for  a  house  full  of 
gold  and  silver  would  he  go  beyond  the 
wtad  of  Jehovah.  After  whidi  brave  speech 
he  applied  again  to  God  for  permission  to 
go,  uud  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  men, 
on  condition  of  uttering  onnr  the  Divine 
words  put  into  his  mouth.  H^  set  off  with 
the  desire  to  earn,  if  possible,  **  the  rewards 
of  divination."  Thrice  over  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  with  drawn  sword  disputeii  his 
progress.  The  apparition  of  the  ghostly 
opponent  was  miraculously  made  visible  to 
the  ass,  but  not  to  its  riaer.  Then  voice 
was  given  to  the  ass,  and  it  spoke  out. 
Ftnaiiy  Balaam  himself  was  permitted  to 
see  tiie  angel,  and  learn  the  peril  he  was  in. 
He  offered  to  turn  back,  but  was  allowed 
to  go   forward,  on  the  same  stringent 


condition  as  before.  Balak  met  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amon  almost  as  soon  as 
he  had  set  foot  on  Moabite  soil,  and 
conducted  him  to  Kiriath-Hiuoth  (the 
dty  of  streets),  probably  the  same  as 
Kiriathaim,  on  the  first  conspicuous 
eminence  after  passing  the  Amon  [KiBi- 
ath-Huzoth].  There  oxen  and  sheep 
were  sacrificed,  the  high  place  being 
probaUy  the  top  of  Attarus,  with  its 
commanding  prospect.  Then  the  two  went 
together,  stul  northward,  to  the  high  place 
of  Baal  [Bamoth-Baal],  from  which 
elevated  spot  the  whole  camp  of  Israel  was 
visible,  with  Palestine  in  the  background 
of  the  picture  (Numb.  xxii.  1-41).  Then, 
after  seven  altars  had  been  reared,  and  an 
ox  and  a  sheep  sacrificed  on  each,  the 
afflatus  came;  and  Balaam,  under  the 
restraint  of  Jehovah,  blessed  the  people  he 
had  been  invited  to  curse  (xxiu.  1-12). 
Balak  was  dreadfully  disappointed,  but  it 
oocurred  to  him  that  the  Israelites  when  all 
visible  at  once  looked  too  imposing:  if 
Balaam  saw  only  the  outiyins  part  of 
their  camp,  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to 
curse  them.  The  experiment  was  made, 
the  station  occupied  this  time  being  the 
top  of  PisoAH  or  Nbbo  (q.v.).  Here  altars 
were  built  and  sheep  and  oxen  sacrificed  as 
before,  but  the  only  result  was  fresh 
blesring  instead  of  cursing  (13-26).  A 
third  attempt  was  made,  with  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  station  this  time  being 
the  top  of  Peor  [Baal-Peob),  on  the  ridge 
north  of  Nebo.  Not  merely  was  there 
blessing  in  the  most  dedded  language,  but 
the  utterance  ended  with  a  prophecy  that 
Israel  should  ultimately  conquer  Moab. 
Balak  was  enraged  at  wnat  he  considered 
Balaam's  treachery,  and  dismissed  him  to 
his  own  country  without  conferring  on 
him  any  honour  or  paying  him  the  coveted 
rewards  (xxiiL  27-xxiy.  SS).  The  prophet 
returned  again  to  try  to  ooimteraot  the 
effect  of  his  own  predictions^  and  if  pos- 
sible earn  the  honorarium  which  Balak  was 
still  ready  to  pay  for  value  reodved.  He 
believed  that  if  Balak  could  seduce  the 
Israelites  into  the  idolatry  and  the  impurity 
of  the  worship  practised  in  Baal-peor, 
Jehovah  would  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
The  evil  counsel  was  taken,  with  the  result 
of  heavy  judgment  on  the  Israelites,  and 
Balaam  died,  sword  in  hand,  fiflmtmg 
against  the  people  whom  at  tne  Divine 
bulding  he  thrice  had  blessed  (xxxi.  8, 16). 
Various  other  Old  Testament  books  and 
the  New  Testament  writers  refer  to 
Balaam's  character  and  fate  (Deut.  xxiii. 
4,  6;  Josh.  xxiv.  9,  10;  Neh.  xiii.  2; 
Micah  vi.  5 ;  2  Peter  iL  15 ;  Jude  11 ;  Bev. 
iL14). 


[N.  T.  Greek  Baldk  [Balak] 

(Eev.  ii.  14--.A.V.)]. 
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[Heb.    Soiadhan  =  **  whoee 
lord  is  Bel,"  t,e,  **  who  is  a  worshipper  of 
Bel"  {OeteHius)], 
The  father ol  Merodach-Balltdan  (q.v.). 


I  [Baalah]. 
A  Simeonite  town,  the  same  apparently 
as  Baalah  (3)  (q.v.)  (Josh.  six.  3). 


J  FHeb.  Balitq^*'  empty," 

"void,""  inane '^. 

The  Moabite  king  who  lured  Balaam 
from  Pethor  to  curse  Inael  [Balaam]. 
He  was  a  son  of  Zippor  ^umb.  xxii.- 
xziv. ;  Josh.  xziv.  9,  10 ;  Judg.  zi.  25  ; 
Micah  ri.  5 ;  Bev.  ii.  14). 


J  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrow  Saleam^ 
from  saleam  =  "to  consume."  An  un- 
known species  of  locust,  or  perhaps  of 
grasahopp^;  probably  the  former  rLer. 
zi.  22).  There  is  nothing  in  the  Heorew 
etymology  to  suggest  that  the  animal  had 
a  bald  appearance. 

Balm,  Balm  of  CMlaad. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
7>ari  or  lion.  m>m  the  root  tsarah^  "  to 
make  fissures,"  as  if  fissures  were  made  in 
the  tree  to  allow  gum  to  ooze  out.  The 
vegetable  product  thus  obtained  was 
brought  especially  from  Gilead  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  zlvi.  11) ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  if  not  even  before,  was 
exported  from  Palestine  (west  of  the 
Jordan  (?)).  It  was  used  as  an  ointment 
for  the  healing  of  wounds  (Jer.  K.  8,  etc.). 
It  was  once  pretty  strongly  believed,  and 
still  is  by  many,  tnat  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
was  Opobalsamum,  a  greenish-yellow  oily 
resin  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  to  which 
wonderful  healing  virtues  were  attributed. 
It  comes  from  a  tree,  BaUamodendron 
Opobaisamum  or  piieadense.  belonging  to 
the  order  Amyridacea  (Amyrids),  It 
is  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  But 
the  identification  of  the  Opobalsamum 
with  the  Balm  of  GKlead  is  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  the  &ct  that  the  tree  producing  it  is 
not  now  found  in  Gilead,  even  in  garaens, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  ever  existed  in 
that  localiir.  it  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and 
Nubia,  ana  is  stOl  imported  into  Bombay 
from  the  former  place.  Hence  the  Opo- 
balsamum is  often  called  the  Balm  of 
Mecca.  Joeephus,  indeed,  mentions  a  plant 
bearing  very  precious  balsam  as  cultivated 
at  Jencho.  but  he  does  not  give  details 
sufficient  for  its  identification  (Joeephus, 
Aniiq.y  XIV.,  iv.  1 ;  XV.,  iv.  2;  TFar,  I., 
vL  6).  Nor  can  it  be  examined  now,  for  it 
has  been  extinct,  it  is  believed,  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades. 


[Latin  balsamum ;  Greek 
Balsamon.from the Heb.  Bdtdm^ "  bahn," 
cognate  with  besem  =  "  a  sweet  smell "]. 


In  Scripture,  a  sweet-smelling  gom-resin 
from  the  Balsam- tree  (Q*yO* 

BAL8A3C-TBEB  [Engli&h  Balsam-tres] . 

The  rendering  of  Heb.  BakMa  on  the 
margins  of  Ftalm  Ixxxiv.  6— B.  V. ;  and  of 
2  Sam.  V.  23,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  14.  15. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  plants  ot  the 
genera  dusia  and  Bakamodendnm,  The 
Vlusias  are  trees  or  shrubs  from  tropical 
America,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  in  the 
Bible ;  tne  Balsam-tree  is,  therefore,  the 
Balsamodendron,  and  identical  with 
Balm  (q.v.). 

leb.  =  "  a 
(Ezek. 


A  high 
Places.] 


Bamofh  [Heb.  =  "  high  phices  "]. 

A  contraction  for  Bamoth  Baal  (q.v.) 
(Numb.  xxi.  19,  20J.  Or  it  may  refer  to 
certain  dolmens  in  its  vicinity. 

Bamoth  Baal.  A  place  in  Hoab  at 
which  the  Israelites  temporarily  encamped 
nBAMOTHl ,  and  to  which  Bakk  took 
Balaam  (Numb.  xxii.  41),  R.V.  (margin). 
It  was  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Beuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Tristram  believes 
it  probably  the  same  as  Baal-meon  (q.v.][r 
Conder  as  el  MasKkbiyeh. 


l[Heb.  =  "buUt"T. 

(1)  A  Gadite,  one  of  X>avid*8  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

(2)  A  resident  at  «Jerusalem,  descended 
from  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ix.4). 

(3)  The  head  of  a  family  or  dan  (to 
what  tribe  is  unknown),  of  which  642  or 
648  returned  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. Called  also  Binnui  (Eizra  iL  10 ;  x. 
29  (P);  Neh.  vii.  15;  x.  14(P)). 

(4)  A  BOD.  of  Shamer,  a  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  vi.  46). 

(5)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Behom 
(Neh.  iii.  17 ;  ix.  4,  the  first  Bani(P);  x. 
13). 

(6?)  Another  (?)  Levite,  a  son  of  Has- 
habian,  and  father  of  Uzzi  (Neh.  xL  22). 

(7  ?)  Another  (?)  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4),  the 
second  Bani. 

(8?)  Another  (?)  Levite  (Ena  x.  34). 

(9)  Another  Levite,  a  son  of  No.  8  (Sua 

f  It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  many 
Levitee  called  Bani  are  mentioned  in  Em 
and  N^emiah,  and  to  apportion  the 
passages  to  each. 


[Lat.  baptiMMy  Gr.  haptitma 
and  baptitmos  from  baptize  =  "to baptise," 
and  that  acain  from  oapto  =  "  to  dip  **]. 

The  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  forerunner  John  so  con- 
tinually administered  it  that  he  came  to  be 
called  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  1 ;  Mark  vi 
14,  etc.V  His  baptism  was  sometimes 
called  tne  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
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nnamskm  of  nns  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  3 ;  Acts  ziii.  24 ;  zix.  4.)  Those 
to  whom  it  was  admimitered  were  not 
therefore  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
hong  rehaptised  on  profession  of  their 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Acts  zix.  1-5).  John  himself  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  baptisms  in  these 
words,  "  I  indeed  baptise  you  with  water 
unto  reitentance ;  but  he  that  oometh  after 
me  is  miehtier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  woruy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  Holy  Ohost,  .and  wUh  fire*' 
(Matt.  iiL  11;  Mark  i.  8;  Luke  iii.  16; 
John  L  26,  33).  Eren  Jesus  himself,  to 
fulfil  aU  ri^teousness,  applied  for  and 
reoeiTed  baptism  from  John  (Maitt.  iii. 
13-17  ;  Mark  i.  8-11 ;  Luke  iii.  21,  22,  of. 
John  i.  32).  The  actual  administration  of 
the  rite  Jesus  delegated  to  his  disciples 
(John  iy.  2).  In  the  missionaiy  oommis- 
aicm  which  He  sare  to  his  apostles  before 
His  ascension,  directions  are  laid  down  that 
after  makfny  disciples  of  all  nations,  they 
are  to  baptise  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoet  rMatt.  xxviii.  19).  St.  Paul  gene- 
rally delegated  to  others  the  actual  a<unin- 
istration  of  the  baptismal  rite,  beUering 
that  his  special  call,  Divinely  given,  was 
to  preach  rather  than  to  baptise  (1  Cor.  i. 
13-17).  The  several  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  differ  as  to  the  proper 
subjects  and  method  of  baptinn.  Bap- 
tists hold  that  the  only  ^alid  method 
of  administering  the  rite  is  by  immer- 
sion, and  that  its  sole  recipients  should 
be  persons  of  intelligent  age,  professing 
their  faith  in  Christ  (see  speciuly  Matt, 
xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  16).  Not  find- 
ing in  the  New  Testament  any  express 
command  to  baptise  infants,  and  not 
believing  the  connection  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches  to  be 
so  dose  that  analogy  can  be  drawn  from 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  they  decline  to 
baptise  infants.  Their  opponents,  consti- 
tuting the  laii^part  of  Cnristendom,  con- 
sider that  sprinkling  is  equally  legitimate 
with  immersion,  and,  if  so,  is  on  obvious 
grounds  to  be  prefenred.  Bemrding  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  they  think  that  pro- 
bably .there  were  infants,  or,  at  least, 
youiu^  people,  in  the  families  of  Lydia  and 
the  Fmlippian  jailor,  when,  immediately 
on  their  conversion,  their  two  households 
were  baptised  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  27-34). 
Or  if  then  be  uncertainty  on  tms  point, 
they  consider  that  the  children  snould 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Believing 
that  a  dose  relation  subsisted  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  (the  latter  in 
one  point  of  view  being  evolved  from  the 
former),  infants,  who  undoubtedly  were 
admitted  into  the  Church  under  tiie  old 
eocmomy,  should  be  so  under  the  new, 


unless  it  can  be  shown  that  our  Lord  gave 
an  express  command  to  take  their  former 
privilege  away.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  attempt  to  decide  such 
a  question,  or  to  enter  into  it  further. 

Bar  [Aramaic  =  *'  a  son  '*]. 

Bab-Js8XJB  [Aramaic  and  N.T.  Gr. 
Bar^Ieaottt;  Bar^  Yehothua  —  "  the  son  of 
Jesus  or  Joshua  "1. 

The  name  of  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false 
prophet  (Acts  xiiL  6). 

Bab-Jona  [N.T.  Gr.  Bar-Iotuuy 
Aramsan  Bar^  Tonak  =  **son  of  Jonah  "]. 

A  name  of  the  apostle  Peter,  meaning 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah. 
[Babtdcsub.] 

BmnMmm  [N.T.  Gr.  Barubbtu,  Ara- 
maic Bar  Abba  =  **  son  of  a  father**]. 

A  robber  who  had  made  an  insurrection 
in  which  he  had  committed  murder.  He 
was  **  a  notable  prisoner  "  when  Jesus  was 
arrested.  Pilate,  anxious  that  Jesus  should 
be  rdeased,  but  not  prepared  to  run  any 
risk  to  effect  his  purpose,  offered  the  Jews 
the  ojrtion  of  relwuring  Jesus  or  Barabbas, 
believing  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
so  lost  to  shame  as  to  choose  Barabbas;  but 
he  was  dis^pointed  in  the  result,  for  the 
people,  inated  by  the  chief  priests, 
clamoured  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  and 
then  for  the  crudfixion  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvii.  16, 17,  20,  21,  26;  Mark  xv.  7,  11, 
15 ;  Luke  xxiii.  18 ;  John  xviii.  40). 

Braehel  [Heb.  Barakhel  =  **  whom 
Godhasbless^"]. 

A  Buzite.  the  father  of  Elihu,  Job's 
"friend»'(Jobxxxii.2,  6). 

BrachlM  p^.T.  Gr.  Barakhi4u\. 

The  father  of  that  prophet,  Zacharias  or 
Zechariah,  who  was  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  35). 
Apparently  the  same  as  Jehoiada  (cf .  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21).    [Zbchabtah.] 

Bank  [N.T.  Gr.  Barak,  Heb.  Baraq 
=  **liffhtnmg"]. 

An  Israelite,  bdonging  to  the  dty  of 
Kedesh  Naphtali,  who  reodved  an  order 
from  the  prophetess  Deborah  to  summon 
10,000  men  from  the  tribes  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  to  meet  him  at  Mount  Tabor 
with  the  view  of  encountering  the  army  of 
Sisera,  Jabin's  commander-in-chief.  Barak 
intimated  his  readiness  to  comply  if  the 
proi^etess  went  with  him,  which  she 
promised  to  do.  When  Sisera  heard  of 
the  gathering^  he  put  his  chariots  and  his 
army  in  motion  to  encounter  Barak  and 
Deborah,  but  was  totally  defeated,  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  was  cruellv  mur- 
dered by  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  1-24 ;  v.  1^ 
12 ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

BarlMiian  [From  Lat.  barbaria^  rarely 
barbarieB;  English  =  **  an  outiandish  or 
foreign  country,*'  outside  Greece  or  Italy]. 
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(1)  Originally  one  who  did  not  speak 
the  Greek  language,  or  who,  if  he  did,  was 
not  of  the  Greek  race  (Acts  xxviii.  4,  of. 
also  2).  There  being  nothing  offensiTe  in 
the  word,  the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were 
content  to  be  called  barbarians  (Bom.  i. 
14). 

(2)  One  who  spoke  an  unintelligible 
foreign  tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv.  11). 

(3)  A  savage  (Col.  iii.  11).  When  the 
word  contracted  a  contemptuous  meaning, 
the  Romans  took  offence  if  it  was  applied 
to  themselves,  as  doubtless  was  the  case 
also  with  other  cultured  nations. 

Barliiimlte  [Bahabtjxite]  (2  Sam. 
Txiii.  31). 

BariAli  [Heb.  Bariyahh  =  *'  a  fugi- 
tive"]. 

A  son  of  a  certain  Shemaiah  (1  Chron. 
iii.  22). 

Brkoa  [Heb.  Batyot  =  **  a  painter  **]. 

One  of  the  Nethinims,  who  founded  a 
family,  some  members  of  which  returned 
from  the  captivity  (Ezra  iL  53 ;  Keh.  vii. 
55). 

Bartojr  l^nglish]. 

In  the  O.T.  tne  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Seorahftrom  sear  =  **hair  "  because 
the  fruit  of  the  plant  so  named  is  hairy. 
In  the  N.T.  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word  Kriihai  (a  plural)  properly  barleys. 

A  cereal  grain  larsely  cultivated  in 
Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  1 ;  Ruth  i.  22 ;  iii. 
2 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  ete.),  Epypt  (Ezod.  ix. 
31),  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  made 
into  cakes  or  loaves  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13).  The  several 
barleys  belong  to  the  genus  Hordeum. 
They  are  cerefu  grasses,  with  the  spikelets, 
which  are  in  threes,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rachis  or  flower-axis,  so  as  to  form  a 
two-sided  spike.  The  area  of  the  genus  is 
the  temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  with  South  America  in  the  New. 
Ten  species  are  known,  of  which  Tristram 
found  six  in  Palestine,  one  of  them, 
Hordeum  athabureiwey  from  Mount  Tabor, 
being  peculiar  to  the  Holy^  Land.  That 
now  cultivated  in  Palestine  is  chiefly 
Hordeum  dittichum^  which  has  only  the 
central  floret  fertile,  the  two  side  ones 
being  abortive.  It  is  largely  sown  also  in 
Britain,  because  the  seed  is  more  uniform 
in  size  than  in-some  other  species.  It  is 
believed  that  it  came  first  from  Tartary. 

BamabAS  [Greek  Bamibaty  from  Ara- 
maic Bar-Nabha  =  "  son  of  prophecy," 
"exhortation,"  or  "consolation"]. 

The  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite  of 
Cyprus,  who.  early  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, sold  nis  land,  and  laid  the  price 
at  the  feet  of  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  36, 37). 
Removing  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus, 
he  became  con\'inced  of  the  sincerity  of 


Saul  Tafter^Tards  St.  Paul),  and  when  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  afraid  to 
receive  the  new  convert,  spoke  on  his 
behalf,  and  removed  their  apprehensions 
fix.  27).  Afterwards  he  was  oispatched  to 
Antioch,  to  aid  in  important  work  therein 
progress,  and  having  laboured  for  a  time, 
*  went  to  Tarsus  and  farouffht  back  Saul  to 
be  his  coadjutor  (xi.  22-2o).  A  year  later 
the  two  were  dispatched  to  carry  alms  to 
their  Iwethren  at  Jerusalem,  then  suffering 
from  famine  (27-30).  Returning  with  John 
Mark  to  Antioch  (xii.  25),  they  separated 
from  the  Church  by  Divine  direction  to  go 
on  a  missionary  eiqpedition  to  the  Gentiles 
(xiii.  2).  and  departing,  visited  Salamis 
and  Papnos  in  Cymiis,  Perga,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Xystra,  and  Derbe.  At 
Lystra  the  simple  inhabitants  mistook 
Barnabas,  who  seems  to  have  been  of 
imposing  app^uranoe,  for  their  supreme 
god  Jupiter.  Then  returning  by  the  way  of 
Attalia.  the  evangelists  again  presented 
^emselves  at  the  Syrian  Antioch  from 
which  they  had  set  out  (xiiL  3-xiv.  28).  At 
the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem  Barnabas 
spoke,  as  did  Paul  (xv.  1,  2, 12),  and  at  the 
close  the  two  were  commissioned  to  carry 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  the  churches 
in  Syria  and  Aria  Minor  (22-31).  After 
further  labours  at  Antioch  (35^,  Paul 
TOoposed  a  second  missionary  journey. 
Barnabas  was  quite  willing,  but  desired  to 
have  with  him  his  young  relative,  John 
Mark.  To  this  Paul  objected,  as  John 
Mark  had  lost  heart  and  gone  home  from 
Perga  on  the  former  tour.  Each  main- 
tained his  view  so  pertinaciously  that  the 
two  e\ungeU8ts  separated  and  went  dif- 
ferent wavs,  Barnabas  with  Mark  sailing 
again  to  byprus,  while  Paul  went  on  to 
Asia  Minor  (36-41).  But  their  mutual 
affection  did  not  cease.  Paul,  in  his 
epistles,  speaks  quite  in  a  friendly  way  of 
Barnabas  (1  Cor.  ix.  6;  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13; 
Col.  iv.  10),  and  yet  more  so  of  John 
Mark,  about  whom  the  quarrel  arose  (2 
Tim,  IV.  11)  [Mabk,  Paul]. 

BaraabiMM,  BarsabAS  [Aramaic  = 
"son  of  Sabba  "(?)]. 

(1)  The  surname  of  the  Joseph  who 
stood  candidate  for  the  apostleship  against 
Matthias  (Acts  i.  23— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  The  surname  of  the  Judas  who  was 
sent  to  Antioch  as  a  delegate  of  the  metro- 
politan church  with  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
Silas  (Acts XV.  22— A.V.  andR.V.). 


[Gr.  Barthohmdios, 
from  Aramaic  Bar  Thltnai  =  **  son  of 
Tohnai"]. 

One  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
As  in  the  first  three  of  these  passases  the 
name  of  Bartholomew  immediately  foUows 
that  of  Philip  and  nearly  does  so  in  the 
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fourth,  he  was  probably  the  same  jwrson 
as  Nathanael,  who  was  led  to  Chnst  by 
Philip  (John  i.  45,  46).  If  so.  then  his 
birthplaoe  was  Cana  of  Galilee  (John 
xxi.  2).  He  was  hijghly  commended  by 
Jesus  as  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile  (i.  47-51). 

Bartiiiisras  [N.  T.  Gr.  Bartimaiot, 
from  Aramaic  Bar  Txmai  =  *^  son  of 
Timseus**]. 

A  blind  man  healed  by  Jesus  at  Jericho 
(Mark  z.  46). 


I  [Heb.  Baruk  =  "  blessed  "]. 
'  (1)  The  son  of  Neriah.  Ho  was  a  fnend 
of  Jeremiah^s,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
a  purchase  which  the  prophet  made  of  a 
field,  in  token  that  there  should  be  a  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Jer.  xxzii. 
12-16).  Acting  once  as  an  amanuensis,  he 
noted  down. Jeremiah's  words  on  a  roll, 
which  he  afterwards  read  to  certain  Jewish 
dignitaries  (xzxyL  4-19;  zlv.  1-5).  When 
the  king  had  burnt  this  first  roll,  Baruch 
was  directed  to  make  a  second  copy,  with 
some  additions,  which  he  did  (xxxvi. 
27-32)  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jere- 
miah was  accused  of  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prompted  by  Barudi,  when  in  the 
Divine  name  he  exhorted  the  people  left 
in  Judfea  by  the  Chaldeans  to  remain 
where  they  were,  instead  of  fleeing  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.  3-6). 

(2)  The  son  of  Zabbai.  He  repaired 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  lii.  20) 
and  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  6). 

f3)  The  son  of  Col-hozeh  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

•y  TJie  Book  of  Baruch.  A  book  bearing 
the  name  of  Babvch  (1)  (q.v.)  [Apoc- 
btpha]. 

Banlllal  [Heb.  =  '<  made  of  iron  '*]. 

(1)  A  Gileadite,  who  had  a  large  farm  or 
cstftte  at  Ro^lim,  east  of  the  Jordan.  He 
showed  David  princely  hospitality,  sending 
him  and  his  army  food  and  other  neces- 
saries while  the  fugitive  king  was  at 
Mahanaim  during  Absalom's  rebellion 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27-29).  After  the  ^-ictory, 
Bandllai  escorted  Deivid  over  the  Jordan, 
and  was  invited  to-  become  a  member  of 
the  king's  household  and  court  at  Jeru- 
salem, mit  he  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  great  age — eighty  years.  It  was 
therefore  arranged  tmt  his  son  Chimham 
should  go  in  his  stead  (xix.  31-40). 

(2)  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel 
married  Saul's  daughter  Michal  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 

(3)  A  priest  (Eoz  ?)  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Bamllai  the  Gileadite,  and 
assmned  his  father-in-law's  name  (Ezra 
ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63). 


sandy  place 


[Heb.  =  *'  soft 


ioU," 


A  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  north  of 
the  Ammonite  country  (cf .  Deut.  ii.  37 ; 
iii.  1).  When  the  Israehtes  were  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  the  king  of 
Bashan  was  a  giant  called  Og,  whom  Uiey 
defeated  and  ^ew  at  Edrei  (Numb.  xxi. 
33-35;  Deut.  iii.  1-3;  iv.  47;  Josh.  xiii. 
12,etc.).  His  palace  had  been  at  Ashtaroth 
(Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10 ;  zii.  4).  One  of 
the  districts  was  called  Ari^b,  which  itself 
had  sixty  cities  fenced  with  high  walls, 
gates,  or  bars,  besides  many  unwaUed  towns 
(1  Kings  iv.  13).  Bashau  was  assi^ed  to 
the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  4-14) 
(of.  Numb,  xxxii.  33,  39-41 ;  Josh.  xxii.  7). 
It  was  well  adapted  for  pasture,  and  reared 
a  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  the  bulls  of 


MOUNTAINS  OF  BASHAN. 

which  were  proverbially  strong  and  fierce 
(Psalm  xxii.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  19  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiz.  18 ;  Amos  iv.  1 ;  Micah  vii. 
14 ;  Nahum  i.  4).  It  had  a  particular 
breed  of  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14).  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  oak-trees  (Isa.  ii.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2).  The  forests 
of  evergreen  oak  still  crown  the  mountains 
of  Baslmn  [Oak],  and  M  the  large  number 
of  cities  mentioned  as  occurring  within  a 
portion  of  a  region  about  30  miles  long  by 
20  broad  may  appear  incredible.  Professor 
Porter  {Great  Cttiraof  Bashan  [1866],  1-96) 
has  removed  the  difiiculty  by  snowing  that 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  still  at  least  100  deserted  cities 
and  villages,  many  of  them  built  of  basalt 
and  with  basaltic  doors.    [Palestine.] 

n  The  Hill  of  Bashan,  This  seems  to 
mean  not  any  hill  called  by  that  name,  but 
the  hill  within  that  region ;  in  other 
words,  Mount  Hermon,  which  is  9,166 
feet  high  (Psalm  Ixviii.  15). 

Bashan  Hawoth  Jaib  [Heb.  Bashan 
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Ehawoth  Tair  =  **  Jaii*8  villages  of 
Bariian'*]. 

The  name  giTen  by  Jair  to  Aigob  after 
he  had  conquered  uiat  region  (I>eat.  iii. 
14).    [Abgob.] 

Baiiliwatli,  Basematli  [Heh.  Base- 
math  =  " sweet-smelling,"  " fragrant"]. 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Isbmael,  who  became 
one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  zzxvi.  2,  4,  13). 
In  xzviii.  9  she  is  called  Mabalath. 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  who 
also  became  Esau's  wife  {Oea,  xxvL  34). 
Or  are  Nos.  1  and  2  the  same  ? 

Bfttlllfilr  [English^  from  Latin  BaaiU 
isetu ;  Greek  Baaihtkos  =  "  a  kind  of 
eeipent"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  B.V.  of 
the  Hebrew  liiphoniy  plural  T^iphonim, 
evidently  a  venomous  serpent  livmg  in  a 
*'  den "  or  hole  (Isa.  xi.  8).  It  deposits 
eggs,  from  which  its  voung  are  hatched 
(fix.  5).  It  is  insensible  to  the  charmer's 
arts  (Jer.  viii.  17).  Basilisk  is  a  rendering 
in  the  B.V.  also  of  the  Hebrew  l^ha, 
meaning  probablr  the  same  serpent  (Isa. 
xiv.  29).  The  B.y.  gives  the  marginal 
rendering  Adder  (q.v.).  In  all  cases  the 
A.y.  erroneously  translates  the  words 
CkxxATBiOE  (q.v.). 

BMO&atli  |lleb.='' smelling  sweetly"]. 
[Bashqcath.j 

A  daughter  of  Solomon  married  to 
Ahimaay.  (1  Kings  iv.  15). 

Bat  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
AtaUephy  from  atal  =  "  to  be  covered  with 
mist,'^"  to  be  dark,"  and  eph  =  "  flying." 
The  type  of  animal  so  designated  was 
classed  with  "  fowls,"  or  "  birds  " ;  it  was 
ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  13,  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  11, 12,  18),  and  tended  to  hide 
itself  awav  from  observation  in  dark  places 
(Isa.  ii.  20).  The  reference  is  pretty 
clearly  to  the  bat  order,  of  which  Tnstram 
enumerates  seventeen  species  as  occurring 
in  Palestine.  In  early  Jewish  classifica- 
tions a  bat  fi^^ures  as  a  bird,  as  many 
people  still  beheve  it  to  be.  But  modem 
science  unhesitatingly  places  it  with  the 
mammals,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  quad- 
ruped, covered  with  hair  instead  of 
feathers,  having  teeth  instead  of  a  bill,  and 
suckling  its  young  instead  of  laying  eggs. 
Nor  is  its  **  wing  "  a  flying  apparatus  of 
the  bird  type ;  it  is  an  unfeath^^  mem- 
brane connecting  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

Bmth(l)[Heb.  =  <' daughter  of;"  the 
construct,  state  of  bath  —  '"daughter  "]. 

Daughter  of,  in  a  literal  or  flgurative 
sense  {see  the  compounds). 

Bath-babbdc  [Heb.  =  *'  daughter  of 
many  "]. 

A  gate  near  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon 
(Song  vii.  4). 


Bath-sheba.  [Heb.  Bath  Shebha  = 
«  daughter  of  an  oath  "1. 

A  daughter  of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  5  she  is  called  Bath-shua. 
(q.v.),  and  her  father  AmmieL 

There  was  an  Eliam,  a  son  of  AMtiiophel 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  If  the  two  Eliams  were 
identical,  which  is  uncertain,  then  Bath- 
sheba  was  the  granddaughter  of  Ahitho- 
phel.  rELL4M.][  She  beciEune'the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  and  was  the  woman 
with  whom  David  so  shamefully  sinned. 
After  Uriah's  death  she  became  the  wife 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  27)  and  the  mother 
of  Solomon  (xii.  24).  Wnen  Adonijah  was 
preparing  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  Bath- 
shefxi,  supported  by  the  prophet  ifathan, 
appealed  to  David  in  favour  of  her  own  . 
son  Solomon,  the  result  being  that  Adoni- 
iah's  enterprise  was  thwarted  (1  Kings  i. 
ll-«'>3),  and  himself  ultimately  put  to 
death  (ii.  13-25). 

Bath-shua  [Heb.  =  "daughter  of 
riches"]. 

Another  name  for  Bath-sheba  (q.v.) 
(1  Cairon.  iii.  5). 

Batit  (2)  [Heb.  Bath  from  Bathath  s 
"to  measure^*]. 

A  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  used  for 
measuring  water,  wine,  oil,  or  other  liquids 
(1  Kin^  vii.  26,  38 ;  2  Chron.  ii.l0;iv.6; 
Ezra  vii.  22).  It  was  the  tenth  nart  of  an 
homer  and  was  the  same  aa  tne  ephah 
(Ezek.  xiv.  10,  11,  14). 

B»TVal,B»Tal  [Persian  =  <'father"  (?) 
{Gesen%us)\. 

A  son  of  Henadad.  He  repaired  partof 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui.  18). 


[English]. 

The  rendering  m  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew 
Bzrahh,  from  Zarahh  =  "to  arise,"  "to 
shoot  forth,"  in  Psalm  xxxviL  35.    The 

Slant  referred  to  by  the  translatora  is 
]aurus  nobilis^  a  tree  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
feet  hi^h,  with  lance-shaped  evergreen 
aromatic  leaves^  inconspicuous  flowers,  and 
cherry-like  fniits.  It  is  found  in  gardens 
in  Britain,  and  Tristram  met  with  it 
on  Carmel,  Tabor^  and  in  Gilead.  But 
the  B.y.,  following  Oesenius,  renders 
Ezrahh  "  a  green  tr^  in  its  native  soil,'* 
which,  of  course,  tends  to  flourish  better 
than  a  transplanted  and,  perhaps^  a  sioUy 
exotic.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
Lev.  xvi.  29 ;  xviii.  26,  for  a  native  as 
distinguished  frx>m  a  man  from  another 
coun^. 

BaiUtb,  Badntb  [Heb.  Batslith,  Bats- 

huh  =  "makiiu; naked,"  "nakedness**]. 

One  of  the  Netiiinim  and  founder  ox  a 

family,  members  of  which  returned  from 

captivity  (Ezra  ii.  52 ;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

^^^^V«i«i  [Lat.  from  Or.  Bdelhm » 
"an  Asiatic  plant   yielding  a   fragnnt 
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ffom.*'  It  waa  formerly  held  to  be  the 
P&lmjra  palm  (BorasstuJlabfUi/onniSy  but 
isiiow  b^ieredto  have  been  one  or  more 
species  of  Balsamodendron.  From  Heb. 
Bedkolakhy  tee  the  article.]. 

Bdelhonis,  in  Scripture  a  substance  of 
the  same  colour  as  manna  (Numb.  zi.  7) 
and  found  like  gold  and  the  onyx-stone  or 
the  beryl  in  the  land  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii. 
\2\  As  gold,  the  onyx,  and  the  beiyl,  all 
belong  to  the  mineral  Idnffdom,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  bdellium  does  so  also ;  in 
which  case  the  term  is  not  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and 
Rotnanw.  Nor  can  it  hare  been,  as  some 
think  it  was,  a  pearl.  The  Septuagint 
of  Gen.  iL  \2  translates  it  Anthrax,  de- 
fined by  liddell  and  Scott  as  the  car- 
buncle, ruby,  and  garnet,  and  in  Numb. 
xi.  7,  Kmstallos,  meaning  rock-crystaL 
Dana  makes  Anthrax  the  red  sapphire. 
With  all  these  diversities  of  opmion,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Scripture  Bedholahh 
must  be  considered  very  obubtfuL 


I  [Heb.  Bealyah  =  "  whom  God 
commands*  J. 

A  Benjamite  warrior  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xil  5). 


[Heb.   =  *'  communities," 
**  states"]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
Site  unknown. 


I  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Fol  in 
2  Sam.  xviL  28  and  Ezek.  iv.  9.  The  trans- 
lation **  bean  "  is  believed  to  be  accurate. 
The  Bean  {Faba  vulamris)  is  the  type  of 
the  large  natural  oroer  Fabaoes  or Xegu- 
minose.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
south-western  Asia  and  Egypt.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  an  etLrty  age.  Its 
seeds  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious 
articles  of  food. 


[English]. 

The  -undisputea  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
WOTd  Dodhf  corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
dttb.  In  New  Testament  Greek  it  is  Arktoa. 
It  is  from  Dabhabh  =  "  to  go  softly  and 
insidiously."  The  species  meant  is  the 
Syrian  bear  {Unus  syriacits).  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and,  unless  pressed 
by  necessity,  lives  chieflv  on  vegetable 
food.  But  all  bears  are  aangerous  when 
meddled  with  (Isa.  xi.  7 ;  Amos  v.  19), 
especially  when  robbed  of  their  whelps 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov.  xvii.  12 ;  Hosea 
xiii.  8).  Perhaps  some  such  outrage  had 
been  perpetrated  on  the  two  she-bears 
which  came  out  of  the  wood  near  Bethel 
and  tore  in  pieces  the  forty -two  ^oung 
people  who  mocked  Elisha  (2  Kings  li.  24). 
The  bear  has  a  voice,  and  can  roar  (Isa. 
lix.  11).    Though  now  almost  confined  to 


Lebanon,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  with 
Hermon,  Gilead,  and  Bashan  on  the  east 
of  the  river,  it  anciently  roamed  over  the 
land  (Prov.  xxviii.  15) ;  thus  David  killed 
one  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34). 

%  The  prophetic  bear  of  Daniel  vii.  5 
commissioQea  to  devour  much  flesh  was 
the  Medo-Persian  empire.  The  apoca- 
lyptic livinff  creature  with  seven  heaos  and 
ten  horns  had  the  feet  of  a  bear  (Bev. 
xiii.  2). 


[English]. 

(1)  A  mammal  as  distinguished  from  a 
fowl  of  the  air  and  a  creepmg  thing  (Gen. 
i.  29,  30).  The  wild  beasts  are  distin- 
guished from  domesticated  animals  (Lev. 
xxvi.  22 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22 ;  xxxiv.  14 ;  Jer. 
1.  39 ;  Mark  L  13). 

(2)  Any  of  the  inferior  animals  as 
distangmshed  from  man  (Psalm  oxlvii.  9 ; 
Eocl.  uL  19;  Acts  xxviiL  5).  In  this 
sense  there  was  a  distinction  drawn  under 
the  Mosaic  law  between  ceremonially  clean 
and  unclean  beasts. 

(3)  Figuratively.  A  kin^,  kingdom,  or 
empire  of  predominately  animal  t^denciee. 
The  term  is  applied  in  Daniel  to  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  (?)  empires  (Dan.  vii.  1-28). 
Of  the  two  beasts  of  Revelation,  that  with 
ten  horns  and  seven  heads  is  apparently 
Rome  (cf.  Rev.  xiii.  1-10  with  xviii.  9,  18). 
The  second  or  two-homed  beast  re- 
sembling a  lamb  is  more  doubtful  (xiii. 
11-18).  The  beasts  of  iv.  6-9  of  the  A.V. 
are  very  properly  altered  to  living 
creatures  in  the  R.  Y. 

VRQ\).^ebhaiy  fromPehlevi  Bab  = 


"  father'*"  (?U(7<»^mf«)] 

The  founder  of  a  family  or  clan,  623 
or  628  of  whose  members  returned  from 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  11 ;  viii.  11 ;  Neh.  vii. 
16). 

Baeher  [Heb.  Bekhe)'  =  '*  a  young 
camel"]. 

A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  founder  of  the 
familv  of  the  Bachrites  (0«n.  xlvi.  21  ; 
Numb.  xxvi.  35). 

Beohmratli  [Heb.  Bekhoraih  =  *'  the 
offspring  of  a  first  birth  "1. 

A  Benjamite,  an  ancestor  of  king  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

B«d  [English!. 

An  article  of  domestic  furniture  to  sleep 
upon.  Beds  evidently  of  a  tolerably 
comfortable  character  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gton.  xlvii.  31). 
In  the  period  of  the  Kings,  if  not  before, 
beds  raised  above  the  ground  were  known 
(2  Kings  i.  4,  6,  16 ;  iv.  10).  Even  beds, 
or  rather  bedsteads,  of  ivory  were  in  use 
among  the  wealthy  (Amos  vi.  4).  But  when 
one  not  rich  travelled  even  in  our  Lord's 
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time,  the  bed  might  be  no  more  than  a 
scarf,  plaid,  rug,  or  mat,  easily  bundled  up 
and  carried  away  (Matt.  ix.  6 ;  Mark  ii. 
9,  11;  Johnv.  11,12). 


4  [Heb.  Bedhadh  =  "  separation," 

**  apart'*!. 

The  father  of  Hadad,  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chron.  i.  46). 


[Heb.      BedMn  =  ''90TL     of 
Dan"  (?)or^<inDan"  (?)]. 

(1)  Apparently  a  Hebrew  Judge,  ruling 
between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jeph- 
thah,  and  distinguished  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  ranking  with  them  and  with 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xu.  11).  No  such  person- 
age is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 
The  reading  in  Samuel  may  be  incorrect ; 
indeed,  some  ancient  authorities  have 
Barak  instead  of  Bedan.  Or  Bedan  may 
have  ruled  Israel,  though  no  record  of  his 
administration  can  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  or  some  Judge  may  have  had  two 
names,  one  of  them  Bedan  and  the  other 
that  used  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Or  as 
one  element  in  Bedan  is  Dan  the  meaning 
may  be  Gideon,  the  Danite  {i.e.  Samson), 
Jephthah,  and  Samuel. 

(2)  A  man  of  Manasseh,  a  son  of  Ulam 
(1  Chron.  vii.  17). 

Bedelali  [Heb.  Bedyah  =  **  in  keeping 
of  Jehovah"]. 

A  son  of  Bani,  who  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  35). 

Bee  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Debkorahy  from  which  comes  the  name  of 
the  prophetess  Deborah  (q.v.).  It  is 
from  the  verb  Ddbhar^  in  the  sense  of 
driving  out  as  a  swarm,  or  in  that  of 
destroying.  Or  may  it  not  come  from  the 
hummiog  of  bees,  making  a  sound  like 
that  of  words  P  The  insects  called  Debhorah 
are  described  as  chasing  man,  following 
him  in  swarms  as  a  pursuing  army  (Deut. 
i.  44),  or  surroundmg  him  in  their  aerial 
fliffht  (PSalm  cxviii.  12).  Wasps  or  hornets 
might  do  this ;  but  that  the  insect  meant  is 
a  genuine  bee  is  plain  from  its  making 
hon^,  which  the  others  do  not  (Judg.  xiv. 
8,  18).  As  Canaan  is  described  as  a  land 
flowingwith  milk  and  honey  (Exod.  iii.  8, 
etc.)  [HonetI,  the  bees  making  it  must 
have  been  in  large  numbers,  "nieir  nests 
were  in  rocks  (rsalm  Ixxxi.  16)  and  in 
woods  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25).  especially  in 
Judah  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ;  cf.  llatt.  iii.  4). 
A  ipeoes  of  bee  seems  to  have  been 
common  also  in  Assyria  (Isa.  vii.  18). 

BeelUda  [Heb.  Beelyahda  =  <<  known 
by  Baal "  ;  but  probably  Baal  here  is  used 
for  Jehovah  in  the  sense  of  Lord  or 
Possessor]  [Baal]. 

A  son  of  long  David  (1  Chron.  xiv.  7), 


called  in  2  Sam.  v.  16  Eliada,  meaning 
**  known  by  God." 

Beelaebub  [Gr.  Bcclzcboul  See  the 
article]. 

The  prince  of  the  devils,  or,  by  a  better 
rendenng,  demons.  The  spelling  Beelze- 
bub, adopted  both  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.  v.,  recognises  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
a  slightiy  changed  form  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Baalzebub,  "god  of  (the)  fly." 
[Baalzebub.]  But  why  has  the  Greek 
substituted  1  for  b  as  the  final  letter  ?  The 
general  explanation  is  that  with  the  view 
of  insulting  the  Eki'omte  "  god  "  and  his 
worshippers,  the  Jews  wished  to  make 
zebub  =  **  fly  "  into  zebel  =  **  dung."  It 
is  in  favour  of  this  view  that  flies  in 
summer  n'eatiy  aboimd  on  dung-heaps. 
But  as  in  Hebrew,  zebul  means  habitation, 
Baalzebul  probably  signifies  lord  of  the 
habitation,  and  the  notion  of  insult  falls 
to  the  ground.  It  was  used  by  Jesus  to 
designate  the  prince  of  the  devils  or  demons 
(Matt.  X,  25;  xii.  24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke 
xi.  15,  18,  19),  whom  he  identifies  with 
Satan  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  26;  Mark  iii.  23; 
Luke  xi.  18). 

Beeiselml  [Beelzebub]  (Matt.  x.  25, 
margin;  xii.  24— A.V. ,  margm;  Luke  xi. 
15,  18,  19— A.V.,  margin). 

Beer  THeb.  Beer  =  "  a  well,"  "  a 
cistern,"  *'  a  pit,"  "  as  disting^shed  from 
a  fountain"]. 

(1)  A  station  of  the  Israelites  on  the 
confines  of  Moab,  at  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Israelites,  by  direction  of  Moses,  dug 
a  well  with  their  staves  (Numb.  xxi.  16-18). 
[Beeb  Eldi .]    Situation  unknown. 

(2)  A  well  (and  town  r)  to  which  Jotham 
fled  from  his  brother  Abimelech.  Bobiiison 
believes  it  may  have  been  the  some  as 
Beeboth  (q.v.)  (Judg.  ix.  21).  Situation 
unknown. 

Beeb  Eum  [Heb.  =  "  well  of  heroes  "1. 

A  well,  or  a  villflge  with  a  well,  in  Moab 
^Isa.  XV.  8).  Probably  the  same  as  Beeb  (1) 
(q.v.). 

Beeb  La  Ha  Roi  [Heb.  Beer  la  hhai 
rot  =  **  well  of  (the)  life  of  vision,"  i.e.  in 
which  life  is  preserved  even  after  there  has 
been  a  seeing  of  God  {Gesenitis)^  or  "the 
well  of  the  Living  One  who  seetii  me  " 
(Gen.xvi.  14— R.V.)]. 

The  name  given  by  Hagar  to  a  well  in 
the  desert  between  Kadesh  and  Bered, 
pointed  out  to  her  by  an  an^l  when  she 
and  her  son  Ishmael  were  m  danger  of 
perishing  of  thirst  (Gen.  xvi.  10-15  ;  xxi  v. 
62;  XXV.  11).  Bowlaiids  doubtfully  iden- 
tifies it  with  'Ain  Muweileh,  12  mike  west 
of  Kadesh.    , 

Beeb-shiAa  [Heb.  Beer  Shebha  =  "well 
of  swearing  "  or  **  of  an  oath,"  or  "well 
of  seven  (lambs) . "    iirc  the  article] . 

A  well  dug  by  Abraham,  and  at  which 
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he  made  a  coTenant  with  Abimelech^  the 
king  of  Gerar,  living  lum  sev«i  ewe-lambs 
aA  a  memorial    tiiat    he,   the    patriarch, 
chimed  the    poaeesedon    of    the  well,  as 
ki-ring  been  the  pereon  by  whom  it  was 
excavated     (s<v     etymology)    (Gren.    xxi. 
22-^^2) .    Next  he  planted  there  a  tamarisk- 
tree,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  everlasting  God  (33— R.V.).     It  was 
^unrounded  bv  the  wilderness,  in  which  a 
little  before  lahmael  and  Hagar  had  almost 
^crld^  from  thirst  (14-19).     Abraham 
lor  a  considerable  part  of  his  sojourning 
resided   at  Beersheba    (udi.     19;.      The 
Philistines  filled  up  Abraham's  wells,  and 
Ifflac,  when  his  servants  again  du^  this 
*a»e,  called  it    Shibah,  meaning   bitter- 
ness  of   spirit,   which,  not  hewi  accu- 
rately, sounded  like  Sheba,  and  brought 
the  old  name  of  Beersheba  back   (xzvi. 
•i2,  33).    It  was  from  this  well  that  Jacob 
sttarted  on  his  journey  to  Haran  (xxviii. 
lu}.  and  there  he  sacrificed  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  (xlvi.  1  -5).  A  town  ultimately  rose  in 
the  vicmity  of  the  well  (Josh.  xv.  28).    It 
was  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  28;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  2  Kings 
xriii.  8),  though  allotted  to  the  Simeon- 
rtes   (xix.    1,    2 ;    1   Chron.  iv.  28),  and 
was  also  the  southern  limit  of  Palestine^  so 
that  the   expression   became   proverbial, 
-from  Dan  to  Beersheba,''  i.e,  from  the 
extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Holy  I^nd  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 ; 
J  Sam.  iiL  10;  xvii.  11;  xxiv.  2,  15;  1 
Kings  iv.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  2  ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  5).    Samuel's  sons  were  judges  in 
Beenheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2).    Ehjah 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  to 
Hoineb  (1  Kings  xix.  3).    It  was  in- 
h^t^  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
jd.  27,  30).     Robinson  (Bib,  liet.,  i. 
300-303)  f  oand  two  deep  wells,  still 
called  Bir-es-Seba',  on  the  northern 
side  of  a  wide  watercourse  or  bed 
<zf  a  tarrmt,  Wady-es-Seba*.    llie 
wells  are  some  distance  apart.  Thev 
are  circular  and  built  around  with 
«olid  masoniT.  The  largest  he  found 
12|  feet  in  oiameter  and  44^  deep, 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  16  feet 
at  the  lower  port  being  cut  through 
sc^id  rock. 
BMrm  [Heb.  =  "  a  weU  *']. 
An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1 
Oirocu  vii.  37). 

Beerab  [Heb.  =  ''  a  well "]. 

A  prince  of  the  Beubenites,  a  son 
ofBaaL  He  was  carried  captive  by 
Tigkth-j^Ieser,  king  of  Assyria  (1 
Chron.  V.  6). 

BmnrHeb.  =  "man  of  a  well "]. 

'I)  A  Hittite,  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
Inu'a  wires  (Gen.  xxvi.  34). 
(2)  The  father  of  Hosea  (Ho8ea  1. 1). 
S 


[Heb.  Beeroth  =  **  wells  "]. 

A  Gibeomte  town  (Josh.  ix.  17),  after- 
wards assigned  to  the  Benjamites  (xviii.  2d ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  2).  It  continued  to  be  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii. 
29).  Bobinson,  who  thinks  it  may  have 
been  the  same  as  Beeb  (2)  (q. v.),  locates 
it  at  el  Blreh,  a  little  more  than  eight  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Bethel. 
It  is  a  ridge  running  west  to  east,  and  hi 
seen  from  a  distance  both  towards  the 
north  and  south.  Many  large  stones  and 
various  substructions  testify  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  site. 

%  Beeroth  of  the  children  qfJaakan, 

A  station  or  the  Israelites  m  the  wilder- 
ness, a  day's  journey  from  Mosera  (Deut. 
X.  6).  The  name  is  sometimes  shortened 
into  Bene-iaakan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  31). 
Situation  unknown. 

Boerotlilte,     Berothite     [English]. 
[Akan,  Jajcan.] 
A   native   or   inhabitant   of  Beeboth 
.v.)    (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9 ;   xxiii.  37 ;   1 
}n.  xi.  39). 

Beetfiterali  [Heb.  =  *<  house  "  or 
"  temple  of  Astarte  "]. 

The  same  place  as  Ashtaroth  (cf .  Josh, 
xxi.  27  with  1  Chron.  vi.  71). 

Beetle  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Hhargol  in  Lev.  xi.  22.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
beetle,  and  the  B.Y.  substitutes  cricket 
(q.v.). 

Behemoth  [Heb.,  plural  of  Behemah 


Chron 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


=  "  a  head  of  cattle."  The  plural  is  one 
technically  called  of  excellence,  which  is 
essentially  singular,  but  adds   the   idea 
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Beka 


(82) 


that  what  is  described  is  of  great  size  or  is 
highly  notable  in  some  other  wayl. 

A  large  animal  described  by  Job.  It  is 
not  a  beast  of  prey,  but  eats  grass  like  an 
ox.  Its  body  is  tiiick  and  massive,  with 
bones  like  bars  of  iron,  and  a  tail,  which  it 
moves,  like  a  cedar.  It  is  amphibious, 
sometimes  feeding  with  other  quadrupeds 
upon  the  mountams,  and  sometimes  Ijring 
in  fens,  among  reeds,  under  willows  or 
apparently  in  flooded  rivers  (Job  xl. 
15-24).  It  IB  probably  the  Hippopotamus 
or  Biver-horse  of  the  Nile  {Hippopotamus 
aviphibiu9\  This  has  an  unwieldy  bodv 
11  or  12  leet  long,  a  large  clumsy  heaa, 
short  stout  legs,  with  four  feet  bearing 
toes.  The  gape  of  its  mouth  is  enormous 
and  the  tusks  of  formidable  size.  It  feeds 
on  green  oom,  grass,  and  young  shrubs. 
In  ancient  times  it  daBcended  the  Nile,  but 
the  Romans  took  all  that  could  be  found 
to  their  capital  for  exhibition  in  the  circus. 
Now,  therefore,  these  animals  are  extinct 
in  Egypt,  though  found  on  the  Upper  Nile. 


[Heb.  Beqa  =  "a half," 

from  bdqa  =  "  to  spUt,"  "  to  divide  "J. 

Half  a  shekel  (Gen.  xxiv.  22— E.V., 
margin:  Exod.  xxxviii.  26).  The  value 
was  about  1*68  pence,  about  a  penny  and 
two-thirds.  It  was  used  for  weighing  the 
precious  metals. 

[Bkka]  (Exod.   xxxviii.  2^— 


A.V.). 

Bel  [Heb.,  a  contraction  of  Bcelj  i.e, 
^fla/="lord"]. 

One  of  the  diief  "gods"  of  Babylon 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  2 ;  H.  44).  He  cor- 
responded to  the  FhoBnidan  Baal  (q.v.). 
G^^nius  considered  that  he  symbolised  the 
planet  Jupiter ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that, 
uke  Baal,  he  was  the  Sun-god,  and  was 
the  supreme  divinity.  He  appeared  in  two 
aspects,  the  one  beneficent,  giving  life  and 
light,  tne  other  in  wrath.  In  the  latter 
case  ne  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  first- 
bom  to  jNun  his  favour.  He  was  the  same 
as  Merc^ach.  His  consort  was  Bilat  or 
Beltis.  The  germs  of  his  worship  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  Accadians,  with  whom, 
however,  he  was  not  the  chief  divinity. 
The  Assyrians  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  adoration  of  Bel.  They  first 
reared  idols  in  his  honour. 

%  The  Idol  Bel  and  the  Dragon  [Apo- 

OBYPHA,  ^  ii.]. 

BeU  n),  Belali  [Heb.  ^«/^='' de- 
vouring," "  destruction  "]. 

(1)  (Of  the  form  Bela.)  A  king  of  Edom, 
whose  father's  name  was  Beor^  and  whose 
city  was  Dinhabah  (Oen.  xxxvi.  32). 

(2)  (Of  the  two  forms.)  A  son  of 
Benjamin,  and  founder  of  a  family  (Oen. 
xlvi.  21 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  38). 


Bela  (2)  [Bela  (1)1. 
One  01  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  same 
as  ZOAE  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8). 

Belali  [Bela]  (Gen.  xlvi.  21— A. V.). 

BellAl  [Heb.  Beliyaal  =  "  worthless," 
from  bc'li  =  "  without,"  and  yaal  =  **  ad- 
vantage," "profit,"  "use.'*^  In  N.T. 
Qt.  Belial,  Beliar], 

An  evil  spirit.  If  only  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  available  to  decide  the 
meaning  of  Belial,  it  would  have  been 
doubtf  m  whether  or  not  the  word  was  a 
proper  name;  but  the  New  Testament 
settles  that  it  is  one,  and  identifies  Belial 
with  Satan  (2  Cor.  vi.  15). 

H  Men  ofBelialy  Sotu  oj^  Belial,  Baagh^ 
ters  of  Belial,  Children  of'  Belial,  aie  men, 
sons,  daughters,  or  chil<iren  of  satan,  the 
designation  implying  that,  like  him,  they 
are  morally  worthless  (Deut.  xiii.  13; 
Judg.  xix.  22;  XX.  13;  1  Sam.  i.  16;  ii. 
12;  X.  27;  XXV.  17;  xxx.  22;  2  San^.  xvi. 
7;  XX.  1 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  10 ;  2 
Chron.  xiii.  7). 

Bel«hai»ar  [Babylonian  Bilu-sarra- 
utsur  =  **  Bel  protects."    See  the  article!. 

According  to  Daniel  a  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  &8t  who  reigned  over  Babylon. 
Feasting  with  1,000  ot  his  lords,  and 
quaffing  wine  ibtNom  the  sacred  vessels 
taken  l^  Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  alarmed  to  see  the 
fingers  of  a  man  write  words  upon  the 
wall.  They  were  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Upharsin,"  which  Daniel  thus  interpreted: 
**Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom, 
and  finished  it.  Tekel,  Thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  want- 
ing. Feres,  Thy  kingdom  is  xlivided,  and 
given  to  the  Modes  and  Persians."  *'  In 
that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median 
took  the  kingdom"  (Dan.  v.  1-31). 
The  Chaldean  author,  Berosus,  calls  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  Nabonnedus.  When 
Cyrus  TOsieged  Babylon,  the  native  ruler 
retired  to  the  adjoining  city  of  Borsippa, 
where  he  had  to  stana  a  siege.  After  a 
time  he  surrendered  the  place,  and  had  his 
life  spared.  Herodotus  spells  the  name 
Labynetus.  Neither  historian  mentions  a 
Belshazzar;  but  an  inscription  on  a 
cylinder  dug  up  in  1854  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  at  Mugheir,  the  ancient  Ur, 
goes  far  to  reconcile  the  contradictory 
accoimts.  One  part  of  the  ioscription  runs 
thus: — 

"As  for  me  Nabonidos,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
preserve  me  from  sinning  against  thy  great 
divinity,  and  grant  me  the  gift  of  a  life  of  lon^ 
days  and  plant  in  the  heart  of  Bilu-sarra-iitMiu , 
the  eldest  son,  the  oflkpring  of  my  heart, 
reverence  for  thy  great  divinity." 
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Bene 


Bna-sarra-utsur  i«  eridently  the  Baby- 
knaan  way  of  writing  Belahazzar.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidoe,  and  when 
Daniel  called  him  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
neizar.  the  meaning  must  have  been  that 
Xebucjiadneszar  was  his  ancrator  (d, 
Ifatt.  i.  2).  He  may  have  been  associated 
with  his  mther  in  the  sovereignty,  or  may 
have  been  left  to  rule  in  ^bylon  whda 
Nabonidos  fell  back  on  Borsippa,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  the  son  perished  while 
the  &ther  survived. 

B#ttMdiaisar  [Heb.  for  Babylonian 
Bei-Uka-uzur  =  "  Bel  is  the  keq[)er  of 
secretB.*'  This  Prof.  Bawlinaon  prefers  to 
BiUa^shar'Uzur  —  **  Beltis  protects  the 
'  (Dan.iv,8)]. 

name  given  by  the  prince  of  the 
Babylonian  eunuchs  to  the  prophet  Daniel 
(Dan.  L  7 ;  iv.  8,  9, 18,  19). 


1(1)  [Heb.  =  "son"]. 
A  Lcrnte  "of  the  second  degree," 
porter  (1  Ghron.  xv.  18). 


(2)  [In  composition,  Heb.  s  "  a 
eon"]. 

Son,  or  descendant. 

Bkh-Abdtabab  [Heb.  Ben-Abhinadhabh 
=  "  son  of  a  noble  father  "]. 

Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  region  of  Dor 
(1  Kings  iv.  1 1— B.V.). 

Ben-Aumi  [Heb.  =  "  son  of  my  people  '* 
or"  kindred 'n. 

Lot*s  younger  daughter,  from  whom 
sprang  the  Ammonite  mbe  or  nation  (Gen. 
2x738). 

Bsr-DSKEB  [Heb.  Ben-Deoer]  [Deseb]. 

Solomon's  purveyor  in  Betnshemesh  and 
some  other  towns  (1  Kings  iv.  9 — B.V. 
and  margin  of  A.y.). 

Bbs-Gebeb  (Heb.  Ben-Gebher  =  "son 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  hero  "]. 

Solomon's  purveyor  m  Bamoth-gilead 
(1  Kings  iv.  13— B.VO. 

Bbt-Hail  [Heb.  Ben-Wtail^  "son  of 
■fatmgth,  bravery,"  or  "  fortitude  "]. 

One  of  the  Jewish  princes  sent  by 
Jdiodiaphat  to  teach  m  the  cities  of 
Jndah  (2^Chron.  zvii.  7). 

'BtS'BMXAX\]SLfSb,Ben-HKanan  =  "  son 
of  the  kind  "  or  "  benignant  one  "J. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Slumon  (1 
Chroa.  iv.  20). 

Beh-Hesed  [Heb.  Ben-Ehesedh  = 
**  son  of  benevolence  "]. 

Solomon's  purveyor  m  Aruboth  (1  Kings 
iv.  ia-E.V.). 

Bzir-HuB  [Heb.  Btn-Hltur  =  "  son  of 
an  aperture  "J. 

Solomon's  purveyor  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(lKing8iv.f-R.V.). 

Bsv-Ohi      [Heb.  =  "  son       of      my 

■OfTOW  "]. 

The  name  designed  for  the  child  whose 
birth  its  mother  Bachel  felt  was  causing 


her  death.  But  Jacob  changed  it  to 
Benjaxin  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxxv.  18}. 

Ben-Zoheth  [Heb.  Ben-/ohheth  — 
"  son  of  Zoheth  "  (q.v.)]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  "  son  "  of  Ishi  (or  of 
Zoheth  [?])  (1  Chron.  iv.  20-R.V.). 


[Heb.  Benayahy  Benayahu  = 
"whom  Jehovah  has  built  up."  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  of  both  forms;  5,  6,  9,  10,  U, 
and  12  only  of  the  first ;  and  N^os.  3,  4,  7* 
and  1  only  of  the  second  forml. 

p)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the 
pnest.  He  was  bom  at  Kabzeel  in  Judah. 
He  was  over  the  Cherethites  and  the 
Pelethites,  David's  bodyguard  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18 ;  zx.  23).  He  was  a  valiant  man, 
who  slew  a  lion,  as  also  ''two  lion -like 
men  of  Moab,"  and  an  Egyptian  giant. 
He  was  the  fourth  in  oistinction  of 
David's  captains  (xxiii.  20-23  ;  1  Chron. 
xL  22-25).  He  was  on  special  duty  during 
the  third  month  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  6).  He 
with  the  bodyguard  remained  faithful  to 
David  during  Absalom's  rebellion  (cf. 
2  Sam.  XV.  18;  xx.  23)  and  that  of 
Adoniiah  (1  Kings  i.  10).  B^  David's 
order  he  escorted  Solomon  to  Gihon,  that 
he  might  be '  anointed  king  (38).  He 
afterwards  became  the  executioner  of 
Adonijah  rii.  25),  of  Joab  (29-35),  and  of 
Shimei  (4o).  llie  death  of  Joab  having 
left  the  commander-in-chiefship  vacant, 
Benaiah  was  promoted  to  the  olhce  (35). 

(2)  A  Pirathonite,  one  of  David's  thirty 
mighty  men  of  the  second  rank  (2  Sam. 
xxui.  30;  1  Chron.  xi.  31V  He  was  on 
special  duty  during  the  eleventh  month 
(xxvii.  14). 

(3)  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree  of 
players  on  the  psaltery  and  harp  in  the . 
reign  of  David  (l  Chron.  xv.  18,  20 ;  xvi. 
5). 

(4)  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xv.  24 ;  xvi.  6). 

(5)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xx.  14). 

(6)  A  Simeonite,  possibly  a  contempo- 
rary of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  36 ;  cf.  41). 

(7)^  A  Levite,  an  overseer  of  dedicated 
offerings  and  ruler  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

(8)  A  prince,  and  father  of  Pelatiah,  in 
the  days  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xi.  1,  13). 

(9)  A  son  of  Parosh  (Ezra  x.  25). 

(10)  A  son  of  Pahath-moab  (30). 

(11)  AsonofBani(35). 
(12)A8onofNebo(43). 

Nos.  9-12  were  induced  by  Ezra  to 
put  away  their  strange  wives. 


[In  composition,  Heb.  =  "  sons 

of  " ;  the  plural  of  Ben  (q.v.)]. 

Bene-Bbbak  [Heb.  Beiie  Bheraq  = 
"(the  village  of)  the  sons  of  BeraJt" 
(q.v.)]. 
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Benjamin 


A  town  or  village  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4)). 
Now  identified  with  Ibn  Ibrik. 

Bene-Jaakan  [Heb.  Brttr-Vaaqan]. 

A  curtailed  form  of  Beeroth-Bene- 
Jaakan    (q.v.)    (Numb,    xxxiii.   31,  32). 

[AKAN,  BeEIIOTH  ^,  jAKAJf.] 

Benbadad  [Heb.  Ben-H(fffha(1h -^^  mn 
(i.e.  worshipi>er)  of  Hadod,"  the  supreme 
god  of  Syria]  [Hadad]. 

The  name  of  throe  Syrian  kings  ruling 
at  Damascus. 

(1)  Benhadad  I.  The  son  of  Tabrimon 
and  the  grandson  of  Hezion.  When  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  built  Bamah  to  blockade 
the  entrance  into  Judah  from  the  north, 
^Vsa,  unable  to  meet  him  directly  in 
the  field,  sent  to  Benhadad  a  present  or 
subsidy  of  silver  and  gold,  and  urged  him 
to  break  his  treaty  with  Baasha  and 
invade  his  kingdom.  The  Sjrrian  poten- 
tate consented,  and  his  captains  with  his 
army  entering  the  territory  of  the  ten 
tribes,  captured  the  cities  of  Ijon,  Dan, 
and  Abel-Maachah,  besides  ravaging  the 
landof  Cinneioth,  or  Gennesareth,  on  the 
west  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  with  all 
the  land  of  Naphtali.  The  diversion  enabled 
Asa  to  destroy  Ramah,  and  terminate  the 
blockade  of  his  kingdom  (I  Kings  xv. 
18-21;  2Chron.  xvi.  1-6). 

(2)  Benhadad  II.,  Ahab's  antagonist. 
He  was  a  braggart,  and  addicteil  to 
liquor.  He  Bont  Ahab  an  insulting 
message,  demanding  his  silver,  his  gold,  his 
wives,  and  the  handsomest  of  his  children. 
Ahab  consented,  when  fresh  demands  at 
once  arrived .  Aiiab  this  time  refused  com- 
pliance, and,  standing  the  issue  of  battle, 
was  completely  victorious  (1  Kings  xx. 
1-21).  Next  year  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war ;  but  sxistained  a  still  heavier  defeat 
than  he  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion. 
Ahab  granted  him  conditions  of  peace, 
which  Benhadad  shamelessly  violated 
(22-43),  and  it  was  in  fighting'against  his 
soldiers  before  Kamoth-gilemi  that  the 
king  of  Israel  lost  his  life  [Ahab]  (1  Kings 
xxu.  1-40 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1-34).  It  was 
the  second  Benhadad  who  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  Ahab's  son,  besieged  Samaria, 
reducing  it  to  gieat  straits  through  famine. 
But  the  Syrians  fled  in  a  panic,  and  the 
beleaguered  city  was  saved  (2  Kings  vii. 
8-20).  When  Benhadad  was  sick,  Elisha, 
who  had  paid  a  >'isit  to  Damascus  just  at 
the  time,  was  consulted  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  disease.  Elisha  said  that  the  Syrian 
king  was  about  to  die.  Hazael,  the 
messenger  employed  to  go  to  and  fro 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet,  made 
sure  that  the  prediction  should  not  fail  by 
assassinating  his  sick  sovereign  and  seizing 
on  the  vacant  throne  (viii.  7-1''^). 

(3)  Benhadad  III.  The  son  of  that 
Hazael  who,  after   murdering   his  king. 


called  his  son  by  that  Idng^s  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  first 
Hazael  and  then  Benhadad  oppressed 
the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xiii.  3-13).  But 
Joash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz,  inflicted  three 
defeats  on  Benhadad,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel  which  had  been  under 
Syrian  rule  (22-25).  His  son,  Jero- 
boam II.,  followed  up  these  victories  by 
retaking  Hamatb,  and  even  temporarily 
occup^^ng  Damascus  (xiv.  28). 

^  The  Palaces  of  Benhadad,  The 
palaces  of  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  27 ;  Amos 
1.4). 

Benlnn  [Heb.  =  **  our  son  "]. 

A  Levite  who  with  Nehemiah  and  others 
sealed  a  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Neh. 
X.  13). 

Bex^amln  [Heb.  Bin  Yamin  =  **  son  of 
the  right  hand,"  i.e,  *^  oi  happiness" 
{(rcnenins)]. 

(1)  The  youngest  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons. 
He  was  the  fufl  brother  of  Joseph,  both 
being  children  of  Rachel.  As  Racnel  with 
her  husband  and  household  was  approach- 
ing Bethlehem,  she  gave  birth  to  Benjamin, 
and,  feeling  that  his  advent  into  the  world 
was  about  to  cost  her  her  life,  named  him 
•  *  Benoni,  the  son  of  my  sorrow ; '  *  but  Jacob, 
disinclined  apparently  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  an  event  so  tragic,  called  him 
Benjamin  (see  etymology)  {Qen.  xxxv. 
16-20) .  Being  the  youngest,  he  was  also  the 
favourite  son  of  ms  father.  It  was  with 
excessive  reluctance  that  his  parent  allowed 
him  to  go  to  Egvpt  with  his  other  brothers 
(Gen.  juiii.  1-1/),  and  Judah  was  probably 
right  in  supposing  that  the  father  would 
die  of  grief  if  any  untoward  occurrence 
happen^  to  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Joseph 
also  felt  much  affection  for  Benjamin 
[Joseph]  (xliii.  29-34 ;  xUv.  1-34).  Ulti- 
mately he  had  ten  sons  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  tribe  in  Israel  [Benjajcik  (2)] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21  :  Numb.  xxvi.  38-41  ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  6-12). 

(2)  The  tribe  to  which  Benjamin  ^ve 
onjpn,  and  the  t^ritory  which  it  obtained 
as  its  allotment.  Jacob's  dying  prophecy 
regarding  his  favourite  son  was  this, 
^'Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  ravineth.  In 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  even  he  shall  divide  the  spoil "  '(Gen. 
xUx.  27— R. v.).  That  of  Moses,  *^  The 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety 
by  him.  He  covereth  him  all  the  day  long 
and  he  dwelleth  between  his  shoulders" 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12— B.V.\  It  is  recorded 
that  in  the  distribution  or  the  **  land  bv  lot 
under  Joshua  the  first  lot  came  to  Ben- 
jamin," whose  territory  lay  between  that 
of  Judah, and  that  of  **the  children  of 
Joseph."  '  Its  northern  boundary  was  to 
run  from  Jordan  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Jericho  on  to  Ataroth-adar,  south  of  nether 
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Bethhoron.  Its  western  border  ran  from 
this  point  to  Kirjath- jearim.  Its  southern 
boundary  went  thence  through  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  immediately  south 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  northern  point  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  eastern  limit  was  the 
Jordan  (Josh,  xviii.  1 1  -20) .  The  territory 
thus  marked  out  extended  from  west  to 
cast  about  20  miles,  from  the  Lower  Beth- 
horon  to  the  desert  above  Jericho,  and  10 
miles  from  Bethel  on  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem on  the  south.  It  was  a  hilly 
cjuntry,  but  was  all  studded  with  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  were  Jerusalem,  Jericho, 
Bethel,  Gibeon,  Gibeath,  and  Mizpeh 
(21-28). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Bilhan  (1 
Chron.  vii.  10). 

(4)  A  son  of  Harim  (Ezra  x.  32). 

II  (1)  Benjamin* 8  Gate. — A  sate  of  Jeru- 
salem after,  if  not  also  before,  tiie  captivity. 
It  was  opposite  to  the  **  first  gate  *'  (Zech. 
xiv.  10),  and  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Sayce  was  identical  with  the  east  gate  of 
Jer.  xix.  2— A.V.,  the  gate  Hardth  or 
gate  of  the  potsherds  (B.V.),  or  of  the 
potteries  (Professor  Sayoe).  It  seems  to 
nave  been  different  from  the  hi^h  or  upper 
gate  of  Benjamin  (f  2).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  '*gate  of  Benjamin*'  (Jer. 
xxxviL  13 ;  xxxviii.  7)  refers  to  No.  1  or  2. 
The  probability  is  in  favour  of  No.  1. 

(2)  The  High  Gate  o/Bety'amin,  A. V.— 
The  Ij>per  gate  of  Benjamin,  R.V.  A 
gate  of  JeruMlem  near  the  Temple.  Jere- 
miah was  confined  there  in  the  stocks 
(Jer.  XX.  2).    [Jebubalex.] 

Beno  [Heb.  =  *<  his  son  *']. 

A  son  of  Merari  by  his  wife  Jaoiciah 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  27). 

BMm[Heb.]. 

An  abbreviation  for  Beth-meon  (q.v.) 
(Numb,  xxxii. 


Ammonites,  the  Moabites  and  Edomites 
(2  Chron.  xx.  26).  The  name  still  lingers 
as  Breikt:it,  first  identified  by  Wolcott 
(in  1843),  though  the  name  had  been  for 
some  time  previously  in  Seetzen*s  map.  It 
is  now  a  ruin  about  3  miles  W.N. W.  from 
Tekoa.  4  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Bethlehem, 
and  a  little  east  of  the  road  f  tx>m  the  latter 
village  to  Hebron. 

Beraohiali  [Bebechiah  (1)1  (1  Chron. 
vi.  3y— A.V.). 

Beralah  [Heb.  Bcrayah  =  "whom 
Jehovah  has  created  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chron. 
viii.  21). 


•  [Heb.  =  "a  torch"!. 

(1)  The  father  of  Bela,  king  of  £dom    : 
(Gen.  xxxvL  32 ;  1  Chron.  i.  43}. 

(2)  The  father  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxii. 
5 ;  xxiv.  3,  Id ;  xxxL  8 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  5 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  22 ;    xxiv.  9 ;    Micah  vi.  5).    \ 
Called  in  the  New  Testament  Bosofi  (q.v.)   ; 
(2  Peter  ii.  15).  , 

Ber»jieb.  =  "agift"].  I 

The  king  of  Sodom,  who  was  defeated 
by    Chedorlaomer   and   his   confederates   I 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10).  I 

Baradiali  [Heb.  Berahhah  =  ''bless-    ! 
ing,"  from  Barak  =  »*  to  bless »'].  ' 

A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag   , 
(1  Chron.  xii.  3). 

5   Valley  of  Berachah  [Heb.  =  '•  valley   i 
of  blessing"]. 

A  valley  in  Jndah,  in  or  near  the  wilder-    , 
nees  of  Tekoa.  Jehodiaphat  gave  it  its  name   , 
because  he  and  his  army  there  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  a  great  victory  over  the   \ 


J  [Lat.  from  Or.  Biroia'j. 

A  city  of  Macedonia,  the  Jewish  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  more  noblo  than  those 
of  Thessalonica  in  that  they  received  the 
word  ^*ith  all  readiness,  and  searched  tiie 
Scriptures  to  ascei-tain  whether  the  doctrine 
preached  to  them  by  Paul  and  Silas  was 
true.  Many  of  them  in  consequence 
believed  (Acts  xvii.  10-14).  Berea  is  now 
called  Verria,  or  Boor. 

BereoIilAli  [Heb.  Berck/it/ah,  Berekh- 
»/rt^/r  =  '*  whom  Jehovali  has  blessed."  Nos. 
1  and  2  are  of  the  second  form  ;  3-6  of  the 
first ;  and  No.  7  of  botli]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Asuph.  a  Levite  de- 
scended from  Gershora  (1  Chron.  vi.  39 — 
R.V.,  spelled  in  the  A.V.  Bebaohiah) 
(q.v.). 

(2)  A  doorkeeper  for  the  Ark  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chron.  xv.  23). 

(3)  One  of  the  chief  men  of  Ephraim  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah.  He  took  the  part  of 
the  captives  from  Judah.  He  was  a  son 
of  Meshillemotli  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

(4)  A  Bon  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii. 
20). 

(5)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Asa  (1  Chron.  ix. 
IG). 

(6)  A  pon  of  Meshezabeel.  He  repaired 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4, 

(7)  The  father  of  the  prophet  Zechariah 
(Zech.  i.  1,  7).    [Babachias.] 

Bared  [Heb.  Beredh  =  "  hail "]. 

(1)  A  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur 
not  far  from  Beer-la-ha-roi  (Gen.  xvi. 
14).  Its  exact  locality  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. A  ruin  has  been  doubtfully  sug- 
gested, called  Khalasah,  13  miles  south  of 
Boersheba. 

(2)  A  son  of  Shuthelah  (?)  and  grand- 
son (?)  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  20). 

BeH  [Heb.  =  '*  man  of  a  well '»]. 
An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
viii.  3G). 

Berlali  [Heb.  Beriah  =  "a  gilt" 
(1  Chron.  vii.  Jo)]. 
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(1)  A  sou  of  Asher,  and  founder  of  a 
family  (Gen  xlvi.  17 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  44). 
(-2)  A  son  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  23). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  head  of  the  fathers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  (1  Chron. 
viii.  13). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Shimei,  the  Ger- 
shonite  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  10). 

Berite  [English,  remote  etymology 
doubtful;  CI.  Bebi]. 

Apparently  a  people  living  near  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah  (o.v.)  (2  Sam.  xx.  14),  but 
it  is  not  certain  ii  the  rendering  is  correct. 

Beritli  pieb.  =  "  a  covenant"]. 

In  the  A.V.  of  Judg.  ix.  46,  a  god 
worshipped  at  Shechem.  But  the  ren&r- 
ing  should  be  El-Bebith  (q.v.). 

Bemloe  [Lai.  from  Gr.  Bemike  for 
Pherenike  =  ^a female^  "carrying  oft  vic- 
tory,'* or  "victorious"]. 

The  eldest  daughter  oi  Herod  Agrippa  I. , 
the  king  who  was  eaten  up  of  worms  (Acts 
xii.  1-23).  She  was  mamed  to  her  uncle, 
Herod,  ruler  of  Chalcis,  who  soon  after- 
wards died.  She  then  went  a  great  deal 
about  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and 
scandal  in  consequence  arising,  sne  tried 
to  allay^  it  by  a  marria^  with  Polemo,  king 
of  Cilida.  She  soon  became  tired  of  him, 
and,  deserting  him,  returned  to  her  brother 
Agrippa  (Joseph. ,  Anti^.  XX.  vii.  3 ;  Wars, 
II.  XI.  5J.  She  was  with  him  when  Paul 
made  his  defence  before  him  (Acts  xxv. 
23;  xxvi.  30).  She  afterwaras  became 
the  mistress,  first  of  Vespasian  and  then  of 
Titus. 


[Mebodach- 
Baladan]  (2  Kings  xx.  12). 

Berotbab,  Berotlial  [Heb.  =  "  my 
wells"]. 

A  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  which 
wait  subject  to  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
but  was  taken  from  him  by  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8).  It  was  still  a  notable  place  in 
Ezekiers  dajrs  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  Called 
also  Chun  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xviu.  8).  Site 
unknown. 

Batyl  [English,  from  Lat.  berullus, 
Gr.  Berulloi  =  "  a  beryl,"  etc.  See  No.  2]. 

(H  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tar- 
shisn ,  referring  to  a  precious  stone  brought 
doubtless  from  the  place  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  was  the  nrst  stone  of  the  fourth 
row  on  the  Jewish  high-priest's  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxviii.  20 ;  xxxix.  13 ;  Song 
V.  14  ;  E«ek.  i.  16 ;  x.  9  ;  xxviii.  13 ;  Dan. 
X.  6).  None  of  these  passages  tell  the 
colour  of  the  stone.  On  the  margin  of  the 
R.y.  of  Song  V.  14  Tarshish  is  rendered 
topaz,  and  on  that  of  Exod.  xxviii.  26 
amber,  which  latter  translation  is  im- 
probable; for  amber  comes  not  from 
Tarshish  but  from  the  Baltic. 


(2)  The  Greek  Berullos  in  Rev.  xxi.  20, 
where  it  constitutes  the  eighth  foundation 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  bervl  is  an 
"earthy"  mineral,  having  as  its  chief 
constituents  silica,  alumina,  and  beryllium 
(glucinum).  It  may  be  colourless  or  aqua- 
marine, bluish-green,  or  various  blues  and 
violet,  or  vellow  and  brown.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  emerald.  Abroad  it  is  found 
in  Siberia,  in  India,  in  Brazil,  etc. ;  at 
home  it  occurs  in  Cornwall,  in  County 
Down,  and  in  Aberdeenshire. 


[P«-«flii="a       sword"  (F) 
{Gesenitui)'\, 

One  of  we  Nethinims,  and  the  founder 
of  a  family  (Ezra  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 


Sleb.    Besodhej/ah  =  "  in 
ehovah"]. 
The  fa£ber  of  Meshullam,  who  helped  to 
repair  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 


[Heb.  =  "  cold  "J. 

A  brook  near  Gaza,  mlling  into  the 
Mediterranean.  When  David  was  pursu- 
izig  the  Amalekites  who  had  plimdered 
Ziklag,  200  of  his  men  were  too  much  worn 
out  to  cross  the  brook  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10, 
21). 

Betab  [Heb.  Betahh  =  "  trust,"  "  con- 
fidence "1. 

A  city  Delonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah.  David  took  from  it  very  much 
"brass,"  i.e,  either  copper  or  bronze 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8).  Called  also  Tibhath 
(q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xviii.  8).    Site  unknown. 

Betan  [Heb.  =  "  the  womb  "1. 

A  frontier  village  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25^.  Eusebius  identifies  it  with  a  village 
called  Beth-Beten,  eight  milee  east  of 
Acre.  Capt.  Conder  doubtfuUv  considerB 
this  the  village  of  El  B*aneh,  12  miles  east 
of  Acre. 

Betli  (in  composition)  [Heb.  =  "  house 
of,"  the  construct,  state  of  Aay»M="a 
house,"  "  a  palace,"  "  a  temple  "  ;  applied 
to  places  it  means  "  city,"  "  town,^*  or 
"vflLigeof"]. 

Beth-Anath  [Heb.  =  "  house  of 
reply  "  ;  perhaps.  "  of  an  echo  "]. 

A  feneed  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38), 
from  which,  however,  that  tribe  failed  to 
drive  out  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  (Judg. 
i.  33).  The  officers  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  locate  it  at  the  village  of 
'Ainttha,  six  miles  west  of  Kedesh. 

Beth-Anoth  [The  same  etymology  as 
Beth-Anath  (q.vO], 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59).  The  officers  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  place  it  at  the 
ruin  of  Beit'  AinAn,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-east  of  Halhul. 

Beth-A&abah  [Heb.  Beth^ha'-'Arabhah 
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=  *' house  (i.e,  city)  of  the  wilder- 
ness";. 

A  aty,  town,  or  villa^  on  the  boundary - 
line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josn. 
XT.  61 ;  xviii.  22).  Called  also  AnAHAw 
(q.v.)  (vene  18).    Not  yet  identified. 

Beth-Abax  [Bbth-Habaic]  (Josh. 
xiii.  27— A. v.). 

Beth-Asbel  [Heb.  Belh-arbhel  = 
**  God's  house  of  ambush  "]. 

An  Israelite  town  *' spoiled"  by 
Shalman  [Shahnaneser  lY.  (^)]  with 
horrible  cruelty,  even  to  defenceless  women 
(Hoeea  z.  14).  Prof.  Bobinson  thinks  it 
may  be  identical  with  Arbek  of  Galilee 
mentioned  in  1  Mace.  iz.  2,  and  by  Joseph. 
(Anttq.,  Xn.  xi.  ^1 ;  XFV.  xr.  }  4),  now 
Irbid,  west  of  the  jLake  of  Galilee.  There 
are  many  natural  cayems  and  a  limestone 
precipice,  which  hare  been  connected  by 
artificial  passases  cut  through  the  rock, 
with  defences  wherever  access  was  possible. 
Herod  the  Gkeat  found  these  caverns  the 
abode  of  robbers,  whom  he  rooted  out. 
[Hebod.]  The  officers  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  consider  the  identifica- 
tion probable. 

Beth-Aven  [Heb.  =  "house  of  empti- 
ness," **  nothingness,"  *'  vanity,"  or  *' an 
idol"]. 

(1)  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
near  Ai,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2)  and 
west  of  MichmMh  ^1  Sam.  xiii.  5  :  cf .  also 
xiv.  23).  In  the  vicinity  was  a  '*  wilder- 
ne« "  (a.v.)  (Josh,  xviii.  12).  Not  yet 
exactly  looitified. 

(2)  A  name  taken  from  No.  1  and 
applied  by  Hosea  contemptuously  to 
:^thel  aftCT*  it  had  become  a  great  seat  of 
idol-worship  ^Hosea  iv.  15;  v.  8;  x.  5). 
The  point  of  tne  sarcasm  was  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word. 

Bbth-Azicjlteth    [Heb.  =  "house    of 
Armaveth  "]. 
The  same  as  Azxavetr  (2)  (Neh.  vii. 

Beth-Baal- B(eok  [Heb.  =  '*  house  of 
the  lord  "  or  **  place  oi  habitation  "]. 

The  same  as  Baal-Meon  (q.v.)  (Josh. 
xiii.  17). 

Beth-Babab  [Heb.  ="a  ford"  or 
**  passage"]  [Bethababa]. 

A  place  on  the  Jordan,  probablv  the 
aame  as  Bethababa  (q.v.)  (Judg.  vii.  24). 

Beth-Bibi,  Beth-Bibei  [Heb.  = 
*•  house  of  my  creation  "]. 

A  Simeonite  city,  town,  or  village 
(\  Chron.  iT.  31).  Gesenius  and  Grove 
think  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Beth- 
L£3AdTH  (q.v.).  In  Armstrong's  Names 
and  Place*  (1889)  it  figures  as  umdentitted. 

Beth-Cab  [Heb.  Beth -Ear  =  "house  of 
pasture,"  i,e,  "  a  place  fit  for  grazing  "]. 

A  place  "  under  "  which  tte  Philistines 
were  pursued  and  slaughtered  after  a 
battle  m  SamuePs  time  (1  Sam.  vii.  11). 


The  word  "  under  "  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  high,  and  perhaps  precipitous. 
Capt.  Conder  doubtfully  fixes  it  at  'Ain 
Ktbim,  west  of  Mispen,  the  site  of  the 
stone  between  that  place  and  Sheu. 

Betr-Daoon  [Heb.  Beth  Daghon  s 
"house of Dagon*^*  (q-v.)]. 

(1)  A  village  in  **tne  lowland"  of 
Judah  rJosh.  xv.  33,  41— R.V.).  M. 
(Vermont  Ghumeau  located  it  doubtfully  at 
Daj(in,  between  L^dda  and  Tebnah,  south 
of  Beit  Dejan,  which  is  simply  the  Arabic 
form  of  the  old  Hebrew  name. 

(2)  A  town  of  Asher.  on  the  frontier 
where  it  turned  eastward  to  be  contermi- 
nous with  that  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27;. 
Capt.  Ck>nder  considers  its  probable  site  to 
have  been  at  the  present  ruin  of  T^ll- 
D'ailk,  south  of  Acre. 

Beth-Diblathaix  [Heb.  Beth-Dibhla- 
thaim  —  **  house  of  the  two  dried  fi^  "1. 

A  Moabite  town  (Jer.  xlviii.  22). 
Probably  the  same  as  Alxon-Dibla- 
THAIM  (q.v.)  (Numb,  xxxiii.46,47).  Capt. 
Conder  thinks  that  it  mav  have  been 
situated  at  Deldy&t,  south  oi  Tell  M*ain. 

Beth-Eden  [Heb.  Beth-Edhen  = 
"  house  of  Eden  or  pleasure  "1. 

A  Syrian  town  in  Mount  Lebanon  (Amos 
i.  5 — margin  of  A.V.  and  E.V.). 

Beth-el  [Bethel]. 

Beth-elite  [BetheliteI. 

Beth-Exek  [Heb.  Beth-ha-emeq  = 
**  house  of  the  valley  "]. 

A  town  within  Uie  territory  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27).  It  has  been  doubtfully 
placed  at  *Amka,  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Acre. 

Beth-Ezel  [Heb.  Beth-ha-etzel  = 
"  house  of  firm  root,"  t.f."of  fixed  seat"]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Judah  or  Samana 
— it  is  uncertain  which  (Micah  i.  II). 
Situation  unknown.  Mr.  Armstrong 
{Xames  and  Placet .  137)  compares  it  with 
Azal  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  and  locates  it  doubt- 
fully in  the  Philistine  plain. 

Beth-Gadeb  jpeb.  Beth-ffodlter  = 
"  house  of  a  wall  '*]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Judah,  of  which 
Hareph  was  the  ** father"  or  founder 
(I  Chron.  ii.  51).  The  same  as  Gedeb 
(q.v.). 

BETH-GAinjL  [Heb.  =  *^  house  of  one 
weaned"]. 

A  Moalnte  town  (Jer.  xlviii.  23).  Capt. 
Cinder  locates  it  doubtfully  at  Jemail,  east 
of  Dibon. 

Beth-Haoohebeh,  Beth-Haccebeh 
[Heb.  =  **  house  of  the  vineyard,"  viz. 
Beth  =  "  house  of,"  hak  =  "  the,"  and 
kei-em  =  *'  vineyard  "]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Judah  (Neh.  iii.  14  ; 
Jer.  vi.  1).  Exact  localitv  unknown.  It 
has  been  located  at  the  irank  Mountain, 
but  Captain  Conder  prefers  to  place  it  at 
*Ain  Karlm,  **  the  spring  of  vineyards." 
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Beth-Haban,  Bethabaic,  Beth  Habax 
[The  last  two  forms  are  =  **  place  of  a 
height,"  or  "  of  the  height."  The  first  form 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  others,  or  may 
be  =  "  pertaining  to  a  mountain  "1. 

Beth-haian  is  a  place  built  or  reouilt  by 
the  "  children  of  Gad  "  (Numb,  xxxii.  36). 
The  Beth-aram  of  the  A.V.,  the  Beth- 
haram  of  the  B.V.,  is  a  town  in  a  valley 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Qad  (Josh.  xiii. 
27).  The  two  places  are  eviaently  the 
same.  Tristram  considers  that  it  occupied 
a '  *  tell  *  *  or  mound,  perhaps  artificial,  called 
Beth  Harran,  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  a 
little  north-east  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  oflicers  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fimd  place  it  at 
Tell  R&meh,  east  of  Jericho. 

Beth-Hoola,  Beth-Hoolah  [Heb. 
Beth  Hhoglah  =  **  house  of  (the)  par- 
tridge"]. 

A  Benjamite  town  or  village  on  the 
boundary-line  between  the  territories  of 
Beniamin  and  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6 ;  xviii. 
19,  i\\  It  is  believed  to  have  been  at  'Ain 
Hajlan,  at  the  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan 
south-east  of  Jericho. 

Beth-Hobon  [Heb.  Beth-Hhoron  = 
"  house  "  or  **  place  of  hollowness  "  ;  i.e. 
perhaps  "  of  caves  "]. 

Two  towns  or  villages  of  Ephraim,  both 
built  by  a  woman  of  that  tribe  called 
Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24). 

f  (1)  Beth'horon  the  Nether  ;  the  Nether 
Bethoron.  A  town  or  village  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Ephraim  (Jo^.  xvi.  3 ; 
xviii.  13).  It  was  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by 
Solomon  (\  Kings  ix.  17  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5). 
Dr.  Bobmson  found  it  at  Beit  'Ur  el 
Tahta,  towards  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
sloping  from  the  high  tableland  of  P^es- 
tine  towards  the  Philistine  plain  [^  21. 

%  (2)  Upper  Hclh'horon,  The  Beth- 
horon  at  the  top  of  the  pass  or  declivity 
descending  to  the  Nether  Beth-horon 
[IF].  Like  its  companion  town,  it  was  on 
the  southern  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  5;  xviii.  14).  Dr.  Robinsonfound 
it  at  Beit  'Ur  el  Foka,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side  both  north  and  south. 
The  ascent  to  it  from  the  Nether  Beth- 
horon  is  very  rough  and  rocky,  but  in 
many  places  artificial  steps  have  been 
cut  out.  On  a  landing-stage  a  certain 
distance  up  the  path  are  remains  of  a 
castle.  A  mountam  pass  of  this  kind  was 
pretiy  sure  to  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
military  struggles,  and  after  the  fight 
before  Gibeon  between  Joshua  and  the 
confederate  kings,  the  victorious  Jewish 
leader  pursued  the  vanauished  enemy 
''  along  the  way  that  goetn  up  to  Beth- 
horon,"  i.e.  from  the  eastward  up  the  un- 
dulating incline  from  Gibeon  to  tne  Upper 
Beth-horon.     Then,   still   driving   tnem 


westward,  he  made  them  flee  in  a  great 
hailstorm  *'  in  the  going  down  to  Beth- 
horon,"  i,e,  along  the  steep  descent  from 
the  Upper  to  the  Lower  town  (Josh.  x. 
10,  1 1).  In  Saul's  reign  Philistine  spoilen 
passed  that  way  (1  ikun.  xiii.  18),  as  did 
Israelite  mutineers  and  plunderers  in  the 
reign  of  Aroaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  13). 
Solomon  fortified  both  places  (1  Kings  ix. 
1 7  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  5) .  Which  of  the  Beth- 
horons  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  68) 
and  became  a  city  of  refuge  we  do  not 
know ;  perhaps  both  may  have  been.  Judas 
Maocaoeus  heavily  defeated  the  Syrian 
general  Seron  on  the  slope  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  and  drove  him  to  the  Philistine 
plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24).  Another  Syrian 
general,  Bacchides,  forufied  the  pass  (ix. 
50).  Bv  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurv 
after  Christ  the  Beth-horons  were  small 
villages. 

Beth  -  Jeshdcoth,  Beth  -  Jesimoth 
[Heb.  Beth  ha  yeshimoth  —  **  house  of  the 
deserts  "  or  "  wastes  "]. 

A  fortified  town  near  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  for  a 
time  pitched  (Numb,  xxxiii.  49).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Beubenites  (Josh.  xii.  3 ; 
xiii.  20^,  but  by  the  time  ot  Ezeldel  had 
reverted  to  the  Moabites,  from  whom  it 
had  been  originallv  conquered  (Ezek.  xxv. 
9).  Schwartz  identified  it  with  'Ain 
Suweimeh,  a  knoll  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Only  a  few 
lines  of  stones  now  remain. 

Beth-Lbbaoth  [Heb.  Beth'Zebhaoth], 

Probably  the  same  as  Lebaoth  (q.v.) 
(Josh.  xix.  6), 

Beth-Maacah,  Beth-Maachah  [Heb. 
Beth'Maakhah  =  "  house  of  Maachaii"]. 

A  town  near  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon 
(2  Sam.  XX.  14,  15)  [Abel-Beth-Maa- 
crah]. 

Beth-Mabcaboth  [Heb.  Beth  ham 
Markablioth  =  **  house  of  chariots  "]. 

A  town  or  village  of  the  Simeonites 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  31).  Exact  site 
unknown.  Dean  Stanlev  (Sinai  atuf 
Pales  tine  J  160)  believes  that  it  was  a  depdt 
or  station  for  such  chariots  as  those  which 
in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Beth-Meon  [Heb.  =  '*  house  of  habi- 
tation"]. 

An  abbreviation  of  BETH-BAAL-MEoy 
and  Baal-Meox  (q.^  (Jer.  xlviii.  23). 

Beth-Mebhilk  [Heb.  Beth  Han 
Merh/uiq=^**  house  of  removal "  ;  i.e.  **  the 
Far  House"]. 

Probabjy  not  a  village,  but  only  a  house 
beside  the  brook  Kidron,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2  Sara.  xv. 
17 — R.V.).  The  margin  renders  it  '*  the 
Far  House  "  ;  the  A.V.  **  a  place  that  was 
far  off."    Exact  situation  unknown. 
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Beth^Ndoulh  [Heb.  =  **  house  of 
limpicl  fresh  water  ** J. 

A  fortified  city  built  or  rebuilt  by  the 
Gadites  rNumb.  xxxii.  36),  within  whose 
aadgned  territory  it  lay  (Jcwh.  xiii.  27).  It 
is  now  called  Nimrtn,  and  ia  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  a  little  higher  than  Bbth-Haran 
(q.T.).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Nimrah  of 
Ifumb.  xxxii.  3  fNiXBAH,  Ndcbhc]. 

Bbth-Palei  [Beth-Pelet]  (Josh.  xy. 
27-A.V.). 

Beth-Pazzez  [Heb.  Beth-patUets  = 
*'  house  of  di8|)er8ion  **]. 

A  town  or  Tillage  within  the  territory  of 
Tiwachar  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Exact  site 
unknown. 

Beth-Pelet,  Beth-Phelet,  Beth- 
Palet  [Heb.  Beth-peUt,  Beth-palet  t= 
"  house  of  escape  "]. 

A  town  or  villaffe  on  the  most  southerly 
part  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27 — A.V.  and 
H.y. ;  Neh.  xi.  26).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Beth-Peob  [Heb.  =  "  house  or  temple 
of  an  opening  or  cleft/'  or  of  Mount  PeorJ . 

A  Moabite  city  notable  for  the  worship 
of  Baal-Peob  (q.T.J.  The  Israelites 
encamped  in  the  valley  opposite  to  it 
(Deut.  iii.  29 ;  iv.  46),  and  it  was  there 
that  Moses  was  buried  (xxxiv.  6).  It  was 
afterwards  assigned  to  the  Keubenites 
(Josh.  xiii.  20).  Capt.  Ckmder  doubtfully 
identified  it  with  Mareighilt  on  a  ridge 
whic^  has  Minyeh,  believed  to  be  Peor, 
on  its  western  partTPEOBl . 

Beth-Phelet  [Beth-PeletI  (Xeh.  xi. 
2S-A.V.). 

Beth-Kapha  [Heb.  =  **  house  of 
Bapha,'*  **  house  of  a  giant "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Eshton  (1 
Chron.  iv.  12). 

Beth-Rehob  [Heb.  Beth-Behhohh  = 
**  house  of  a  street '']. 

A  city  (the  same  as  Rehob)  (q.v.), 
unless,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  Beth-Rehob 
is  the  district  and  Rehob  the  city.  It  was 
the  north  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  in  the 
valley  adjacent  to  it  tl^t  the  cii^  of  Dan 
was  Doilt  (Judff.  xviii.  28).  It  was  in- 
habited by  Brians,  who  joined  the 
Ammonites  in  a  ^^reat  war  wiui  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).  Robinson  doubtfully  locates 
it  s^  the  modem  fortress  of  H(inin  com- 
manding the  plain  of  Huleh,  in  which  Dan 
was  situated.  Some  discriminate  this  Beth- 
Rehob  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges 
from  that  of  2  Samuel,  placing  the  latter 
near  the  Euphrates. 

Beth-Shan  [Beth-Shean]  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12). 

Beth-Shean,  Beth-Shan  [Heb.  Beth- 
»htan,  contracted  Beth'Shan  =  '*  house  of 
quiet"  or  "rest"]. 

A  dty,  originally  Canaanite,  and  difficult 
to  captore,  Kir  its  inhabitants  had  chariots 
of  iron  (Josh.  xvii.  16).  When  Canaan 
was  parcelled   out  by  Lot,  Beth-shean, 


with  its  dependent  towns,  fell  within 
the  area  of  Issachar,  but  was  given  to  the 
Manassites,  who,  perhaps,  were  better  able 
to  cope  with  a  |)lace  so  formidably  de- 
fended (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29). 
They  were  encouraged  bv  Joshua  to  make 
the  attempt,  but  they  either  shrank  from 
doing  it,  or  thev  failed  in  their  endeavour, 
so  that  they  had  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
Canaanite  inhabitants.  When  strong, 
however,  they  made  them  pay  tribute 
aosh.  11-16 ;  Judff.  i.  27,  28}.  When  the 
Philistines  found  Saul  and  nis  sons  dead 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  they  beheaded  him  and 
fastened  the  headless  trunk,  with  the 
bodies  of  his  sons,  to  the  waill  of  Beth- 
shean  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10-13;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12-14).  Beth-shean  was  beside 
Zarethan  beneath  Jezreel  (1  Kings 
iv.  12).  The  Septuagint  translators  of 
Judg.  i.  27  write  ^^B^thsan  (Bethshan) 
whidi  is  a  city  of  the  Scvthians."  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Juoas  Maccabfeus 
the  city  was  called  Sc3rthopoli8.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Sc3rthians  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  ruled  in  Western 
Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  captured 
Beth-shan  about  the  reign  of  Josian,  but 
this  IB  an  etvmological  conjecture,  rather 
than  a  completely  proved  historic  fact.  It 
was  not  stated  apparently  till  nearly  800 
years  alter  the  Uhristian  era,  or  about 
1400  after  the  alleged  invasion.  The  Jews 
of  the  ilrst  century  a.d.  did  not  regard 
Scythopolis  as  a  city  of  their  countrymen, 
but  sacked  it  dunng  the  war  with  the 
Romans^  the  citizens  retaliating  by 
massacring  the  Jewish  residents.  JoMphua 
says  that  it  was  the  largest  of  the  ten 
cities  called  Decapolis.  and  was  near 
Tiberias  ( }rar8,  HI.  ix.  7) .  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  ten  cities  that  lay  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  continued  to  figure  in  history 
as  late  as  the  Crusades.  Though  the  name 
Scjrthopolis  lasted  for  centuries,  it  did  not 
ultimately  take  root,  and  the  Arab  mud 
village  wnich  now  marks  its  site  is  called 
Beis&n.  The  city  was  splendidly  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  just  where  the  great 
valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  rather 
steeply  for  300  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
Ohor  or  depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

Its  walls  must  have  oeen  between  two> 
and  three  miles  round.  The  enclosed  area 
was  five-twelfths  of  a  mile.  The  edifices 
were  built  of  black  basalt,  the  region 
aroimd  being  volcanic.  It  was  a  city  of 
temples.  Extensive  ruins  of  it  still  remain. 
They  are  divided  by  two  streams  into  three 
parts:  the  southern  section  contains  the 
modem  village  and  hippodrome  (race- 
course), a  theatre,  with  a  ruined  mosque, 
and  part  of  the  ancient  dty  waUs ;  the 
centml  section  includes  the  fortress  and 
numerous  ruins ;  the  northerly  one  has  a 
church,  tombs,  and  fort.    North-east  and 
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north-west  are  bridges,  and  to  the  south  is 
a  cemetery  (Surrey  of  Western  Palestine, 
ii.  101-114). 

Beth-Sheicesh  FHeb.  =  '^  house  (used 
sometimes  for  temple)  of  the  sun '']. 

(1)  A  town  on  the  border  between  the 
temtories  of  Dan  and  Judah,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xv.  10; 
2  Kings  xiv.  1 1).  The  name  would  suggest 
that  at  least  in  Canaanite  times  it  was  a 
focusof  Sun-worship  for  the  region  around. 

After  Joshua's  conquest  it  was  given 
over  to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  AEiron 
(Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Chron.  vi.  59).  When 
the  Ark  of  Gk>d  was  sent  from  the  Philistine 
country  on  a  new  cart  drawn  by  twomildi 
kine  without  human  ffuidanoe,  the  fwrima-lH 
took  the  way  to  &th-Shemesh.  The 
townspeople  were  delighted  with  its  coming, 
but,  forofanely  looking  into  it,  were  strudc 
by  a  plague  which  was  fatal  to  50,070  of 
their  ntmiber.  The  figures^  which  seem 
very  large,  may  have  h&Esn.  miscopied,  or  if 
accurate,  it  mav  be  conjectured  tnat  Beth- 
Shemesh  may  liave  continued  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  old  Sun-worsnippers, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Ark  may  have  taken 
place  when  they  were  in  tens  of  thousands 
(1  Sam.  vi.  1-21).  One  of  Solomon's 
twelve  purveyors  drew  supplies  of  food 
from  the  town  and  district  (1  Kings  iv. 
7,  9).  It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
between  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeat  (2  Kings  ziv.  1 1 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  21),  and  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
during  the  reign  of  Asa  (xxviii.  18). 
Br.  Bobinson  locates  this  first  Beth- 
Shemesh  at  the  modem  'Ain  Shems,  about 
seven  miles  from  Ekron.  [Hebes,  Ib- 
Sheicesh.] 

(2)  A  frontier  town  of  Issachar  towards 
the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix.  22).  Captain  Conder 
thinks  it  may  possibly  be  the  ruin  Ain  esh 
Shem-siyeh  in  the  Jordan  valley,  south  of 
Beis&n. 

(3)  A  fenced  citv  within  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38).  They 
did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the  Canaan- 
ite inhabitants,  but  made  them  tributaries 
( Judg.  i.  33) .  It  has  been  placed  by  some  at 
the  ruin  of  Shemstn,  east  of  Mount  Tabor,* 
and  by  others  at  that  of  Shem*a,  three 
miles  west  of  Safed  (Armstrong  Names 
and  PlaceSy  35). 

(4)  An  Egvptian  city  where  the  sun  was 
greatly  worshipped.  Probably  On  (q.v.) 
(Jer.  xliii.  13). 

Beth-Shemite  [English]. 

A  native  of  Beth-shemesn  No.  1(1  Sam. 
vi.  14,  18). 

Beth-Shittah  [Heb.  Beth  hash  shittah 
—  **  house  of  the  acacia  "]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  Jordan  near 
Abel-Meholah  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Robinson 
located  it  at  Shutta. 


Beth-Tappitah  [Heb.  Beth-Tappuahh 
=  **  house  of  anples  "]. 

A  town  or  vmage  on  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  is  believed  to 
have  lam  at  the  modem  village  of  Tuffiih, 
west  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  etc.). 

Beth-Zub  [Heb.  Beth  7Wr  =  **  house 
of  a  rock"]. 

A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
r Josh.  XV.  58).  It  was  founded  (?)  by  Maon 
(1  Chron.  ii.  45).  It  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  In  Nehemiah's 
time  half  of  it  belonged  to  Azbuk  TNeh. 
iii.  16).  It  is  the  same  place  as  Betnsura 
at  wmch  Judas  Maccabasus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Syrian  general  Lysias 
(1  Maoc.  iv.  29 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  5 ;  xiii.  19. 
22).  The  patriot  leader  afterwards  fortified 
it  (1  Maoc.  iv.  61 ;  vi  7,  26,  31).  Want  of 
food  compelled  the  garnson  to  surrend^  it 
to  the  Syrians  (49,  bQ).  Its  defences  were 
strengthened  bv  Bacchides  (ix.  52),  but  it 
was  recaptured  bv  Simon  (xi.  65, 66 ;  xiv.  7) 
and  refortified  (33).  Beth-zur  or  Bethsura 
is  believed  to  have  been  at  the  modem  Beit 
SCir,  four  miles  north  of  Hebron. 

BetbAbara  [= "House  of  (the)  ford  "J. 

A  place  beyond  Jordan  at  wnich,  acoora- 
ing  to  the  A.V.  of  John  i.  28,  the  Baptist 
exercised  his  special  function.  But  the 
R.V.  reads  Betiiany  beyond  Jordan,  with 
the  marginal  addition,  "Many  ancient 
authorities  read  Bethabarah,  some  Beth- 
arabah."  If  the  correct  reading  be  Beth- 
abara,  then  the  spot  is  evidentiv  at  one  of 
the  numerous  foras  of  the  Jonum,  and  of 
the  whole  of  these  only  one  is  now  called 
Makht  'Ab&rah.  It  is  a  main  ford  of  the 
river  just  above  the  place  where  the  Jalud 
stream,  flowing  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
bv  Beisan,  enters  the  Jordan.  [Bethany 
(2).]  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  however,  prefers 
the  traditionary  site,  east  of  Jericho. 

Betluuiy  (1)  [Or.  Bethania,  Aramaic 
Beth' Hine  =  "house  of  dates'*;  Heb. 
Beth  =  "  house  of,"  and  Aramaic  Ahina 
=  "  a  date."  That  the  name  is  partly 
Aramaic  suggests  that  Bethany  did  not 
come  into  existence  till  after  the  cap- 
tivity]. 

A  village  or  small  town  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (i/Lark,  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
15  furlongs  (less  than  two  miles)  from 
Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18).  Our  Lord  often 
lodged  there  (Matt.  xxi.  17;  xxvi.  6; 
Mark  xi.  1,  11,  12;  xiv.  3).  It  was  the 
town  of  Laisarus,  of  Martha,  and  of  Blary 
(John  xi.  1 ;  xii.  1),  as  well  as  of  Simon 
the  leper,  in  whose  house  one  of  the 
anointings  of  Jesus  took  place  (Matt.  xxvi. 
6-13;  Mark  xiv.  3).  It  was  the  place 
whence  He  ascended  to  heaven  (Luke  xxiv. 
50).  It  has  been  generally  identified  as  the 
village  of  el  Azerlyeh  (Lazams's  village), 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  ravine  or  shallow 
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TaUey  on  the  eastern  slope  or  lower  spur 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  nearly  £.S.£  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  a  miaerable  village 
with  a  few  ancient  stones  built  into  modem 
habitations.  The  houses  of  Simon  and  of 
Martha  and  Maiy ,  and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus 
are  aH  shown,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
beUeve  that  they  are  genuine.  Presumably 
when  the  villaee  was  first  named  date 
pafans  flourished  in  the  vicinity  {Me  ety- 
mology).   They  do  not  do  so  now,  but  in 


sleeping  in  the  open  air,  he  called  it  Bethel 
{jiee  etym.)  (Gen.  xxviii.  19:  xxxL  13). 
Abraham,  of  course,  never  heard  that 
name  ;  it  is  introduced  in  the  narrative  of 
his  wanderings  because  it  was  the  famih'ar 
one  when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written. 
On  the  return  of  Jacob  from  Padan- Aram, 
he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Bethel  and 
build  an  altar  there,  which  he  did,  re- 
naming the  place  as  before  (xzzv.  1-15; 
Hosea  xii.  4).  The  people  of  Luz  or  Bethel 


their  place  are  olives,    figs,   and  pome- 
granates. 

B«ChAinr  (2)  [Or.  Bethania,  Lat. 
Bataruea^ttom.  Heb.  Banhan  (Q;V.)]. 

A  region  distinguished  from  Bethany  (I ) 
by  being  called  Bethany  beyond  Jordan. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  v.,  but  does  so 
ill  the  R.Y.  of  John  i.  28.  It  is  the  name 
given  in  ^e  time  of  Christ  to  the  Old 
Testament  Bashak  (q.v.)  (CJonder  Teitt 
Life,  ii.  67).  If  limited  to  one  spot,  that  spot 
13  probably  the  ford  at  Bethabara  (q.v.). 

BvtlMl  [Heb.  =  "  house  of  God,'*  from 
Beth  =  "  house  of,"  and  El  =  '» God  "]. 

(I)  An  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  west  of 
Ai  (Gen.  rii.  8 ;  xiii.  3 ;  Josh.  vii.  2  ;  %'iii. 
9,  12,  17),  and  southward  from  Shiloh 
[Jvy^.  xzL  19).  Abraham  on  his  first 
iowmej  into  Palestine,  and  subsequently, 
ntched  his  tent  between  the  two  {Ibid.). 
iU  G^naanite  name  was  Luz,  meaning 
"  an  almond-tree  "  [Luz] ,  but  on  account 
of  the  Divine  appearance  to  Jacob  when 


helped  those  of  Ai  in  the  second  fight  with 
Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  9,  12,  17).  Afterwards 
it  was  taken  and  its  king  slain  (xii.  9,  16). 
It  was  on  the  southern  boundary -line, 
between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  but  was 
assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xvi.  2  ; 
xviii.  13,  22),  though  the  Canaanite  Luz, 
apparently  a  ver^  snort  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  Divine  manifestation,  fell 
within  the  limits  of  Ephraim,  was 
taken  by  that  tribe  (Judif.  i.  22-26),  and 
was  said  to  be  in  Mount  Ephraim  (iv.  5 ; 

1  Chron.  vii.  28).  As  early  as  the  neriod 
of  the  Judges  tlie  Hebrews  went  thither 
when  they  desired  to  ask  counsel  of  0<A 
(Judg.  XX.  18,  26,  31— R.V.;  xxi.  2- 
K.V.),  a  practice  which  continued  at  least 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  3). 
Bethel  was  one*  of  the  places  to  which 
Samuel  went  on  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 
Jeroboam  fixed  one  of  nis  calves  there 
(1  Kings  xii.  29-33),  and  Bethel  became  a 
great  centre  of  idolatry  (1  Kings  xiii.  1-32 ; 

2  Kings  X.  29).    It  was  taken  and  tempor- 
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arily  held  by  Abijah  or  Abijam  ^2  Chron. 
xiii.  1 9^ .  Elijah  and  Elisha  passea  through 
it  (2  Kings  ii.  1-3),  and  it  was  from  Bethel 
that  the  youths  came  who  mocked  the  latter 
man  of  God  (23,  24).  The  prophets  de- 
nounced it  for  its  idolatries  (Jer.  zlviii.  13  ; 
Hoeea  x.  Id ;  Amos  iii.  14 ;  iy.  4  ;  y.  5,  6). 
They  nicknamed  it  from  a  town  or  yillage 
in  its  vicinity  Beth-Ayen  (**  house  of 
naught ")  (Hoeea  iy.  15 ;  y.  8 ;  x.  5)  Pbth- 
AynN].  Ajnos  was  in  danger  in  Bethel, 
being  denoimced  by  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
the  calf,  who  called  the  place  a  chapel  and 
the  king*s  court  TAmos  yii.  10,  13).  Josiah 
broke  down  its  altars  and  its  high  places, 
and,  as  foretold,  burnt  the  bones  oi  the 
priests  taken  from  its  sepulchres  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  4,  15-20).  Some  of  its  inhabitants 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  rii.  32),  the  place 
again  reverting  to  the  Benjamitcs  (xi.  31).' 
In  Maccabee  times  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Syrian  Bacchides  (1  Maoc.  ix.  50).  In  the 
Jewish  war  it  was  cantured  bythe  Roman 
emperor  Vesjtasian  (Joseph^  JTars^  TV.  ix. 
§  2).  The  ruins  still  called  Beitin,  which  is 
simply  either  Bethel  or  Beth-Ayen  trans- 
formed, lie  on  the  watershed  of  Palestine, 
9^  miles  north  from  Jerusalem.  They  are 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  sloping  to  the 
south-east,  and  cover  three  or  four  acres. 
There  is  higher  ground  roimd  the  hill.  In 
the  western  valley  is  a  broken  reservoir,  314 
feet  long  by  21 7  broad,  with  two  brooks 
of  living  water.  Two  other  brooks  are  in 
the  vicinity.  There  are  sepulchres  cut  in 
a  low  cliff.  All  the  country  round  is  of 
grey  stone  or  white  chalk,  with  a  great 
deficiency  of  vegetable  mould.  As  in 
Abraham's  time,  it  is  a  pastoral  region 
(Robinson,  Conder,  etc.). 

(2)  A  town  in  Judah  which  in  Joshua^s 
time  had  a  Canaanite  king,  whom  he 
conquered  (Josh.  xii.  16).  David  sent 
thither  part  of  the  recaptured  spoil  of 
Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  CaUed  also 
Bethul,  Bethuel,  and  Chesil  (q.v.). 

%  Mount  Bethel,  The  hill  country  in 
which  Bethel  is  situated  (Josh.  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 

Betber  [Heb.  =  **  separation,"  "  divi- 
sion "]. 

•  Mountains,  presumably  separated  or 
divided  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys 
(Song  of  Solomon  ii,  17).  If  a  literal 
mountain  range  bo  meant,  it  may  be  near 
Bether,  a  strong  fortress  near  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Jews  under  Bar  Cochab  made 
their  last  stand  in  their  contest  with  the 
liomans.  Another  view  is  that  it  was 
Bethel  No.  1,  and  yet  another  that  it  was 
Bittir,  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethesda  [Aramaic  Bith-Hisda  = 
*'  house  of  compassion  "  or  '*  of  mercy.'* 
But  the  earlier  manuscripts  of  the  "^ew 


Testament  have  a  dozen  spellings  of  the 
noun,  of  which  the  chief  are  Bethsaida  = 
*'  house  of  fishing,"  and  Bethzatha  = 
**  house  of  germination  '*  (i')l. 

A  pool  m  or  at  Jerusalem,  near  the 
Sheep  gate  (R.V.)  or  market  (?)  (A.V.). 
It  had  five  porches,  where  diseased  and 
im|)otent  people  were  laid  in  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  the  water.  The  spot 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  miracle  wrought 
by  Jesus  on  a  man  who  had  long  been 
im|)otent  (John  v.  1-9).  In  the  R.  V.,  the 
periodic  troubling  of  the  water  by  the 
angel,  and  tiie  consequent  miraculous 
virtue  imparted  for  a  time  to  the  water, 
disappear  from  the  text  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. Some  have  placed  the  site  of  Bethesda 
at  the  Moslem  bath  in  the  street  leading 
west  from  the  Temple,  but  the  traditional 
view  locates  it  at  the  Birket  Israel,  in  the 
fosse  north  of  the  Temple,  leading  to  the 
tower  of  Antonia.  In  ▲.d.  333  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  stated  that  there  were 
two  pools  ana  five  {torches.  In  the  autumn 
of  1888  excavation  in  the  north-east  part 
of  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  the  repair 
of  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  laid  bare  at 
some  depth  below  that  building  a  pool 
with  five  porches,  believed  to  ti  one  of 
the  two  seen  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim. 
Prof.  Robinson  thought  he  had  K>und 
Bethesda  in  another  quai-ter.  In  the  after- 
noon of  April  30th,  1838,  he  and  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  were  examining  the  **  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  "  in  the  Kidron  valley,'  east  of 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Smith  was  stanaing  on  a 
dry  stone  in  the  fountain,  when  the  water 
began  suddenly  to  rise,  covering  the  stone 
and  then  wetting  the  sole  of  his  boot. 
After  reaching  a  foot  above  its  former 
level,  it  again  slowly  fell.  Evidently  it 
was  an  intermittenl  stream,  produced 
jrarobably  by  a  natural  siphon  in  the  rocks. 
This  intermittency  had  attracted  notice  in 
the  early  and  middle  ages,  but  had  been 
forgotten  apparently  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  occun-ed  to  him  that  this 
might  "be  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  water 
of  which,  according  to  the  interpolated 
passage  in  John,  was  periodically  troubled 
by  an  angel,  with  the  effect  of  imparting- 
to  it  haling  powers  (Robinson's  Bio. 
Jiesearch,  I.  505-508).  Capt.  Conder,  who 
accepts  this  view,  has  brought  fresh  evi- 
dence to  its  support.  The  intermittent 
action  of  the  water  is  now  atMbuted  by  the 
natives  to  a  dragon  in  place  of  an  angel, 
healing  virtue  is  ascribed  to  the  troubled 
pool,  and  impotent  peoule  still  con^p-egate 
around  the  pool  in  tno  nope  of  obtauiing  a 
euro  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palettiufy  pp. 
313,  314)  [En-Rooel,  GmoN], 

Bethleliem  [Heb.  Beth- Le/t  hem  = 
*'  house  of  bread  "  ;  Beth  =  **  house  of,'* 
and  Li'hhem  —  *'  bread  "]. 
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(1)  A  town  more  fully  named  Beth- 
lehem-Judoh,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
place  of  the  same  name  m  Zebuluu  [No.  2] 
(Judg.  xvii.  7,  9:  Ruth  i.  1,  2).  It  was 
called  originally  Ephrath  (G^u.  zxxt.  19 ; 
xlviii.  7),  the  connection  between  the 
two  names  being  long  preserved  in  the 
name  Bethlehem-Ephratah.  Its  father,  b^ 
which  probably  is  meant  its  founder,  is 
said  to  have  been  Salma  (1  Chron.  ii.  51, 
.>4),  and  either  Hur,  the  son  of  Ephratah, 
or  Ephratah  himself  (iv.  4) ;  it  was  evi- 
dently from  the  last-named  individual  that 


the  city  of  David  (Luke ii.  II).  Bethlehem 
must  from  a  pretty  early  period  have  been 
a  walled  town  or  village,  for  its  gate  is 
mentioned,  and  it  is  stated  that  near  that 
gate  was  a  spring,  for  the  water  of  which 
David  on  one  occasion  longed  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  15,  16;  1  Chron.  xi.  16-19).  Reho- 
boam  built,  i.e.  repaired,  enlarged,  or 
fortified  the  town  (2  Chron.  xi.  6).  A 
hundred  and  twenty-three  Bethlehem- 
ites  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  21 ;  Neh.  vii.  26).  It  was 
prophesied  that  it  should  be  the  birthplace 


BETHLEilEM. 


the  name  of  Bethlehem-Ephratah  came. 
Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv.,  having  at  that 
time  been  nrobably  an  unimportant  place. 
But  as  a  village  it  existed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Jacob.  Bachel  died,  and  was 
buried  in  its  vicinity  (Qen.  xxxv.  16,  19 ; 
xlviii.  7).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
mercenary  Levite,  Jonathan,  first  Micah's 
and  afterwards  the  Danites'  priest  (Judg. 
xvii.  7-9).  It  was  so  also  of  tne  concubine 
belonging  to  another  Levite  (xix.  1,  2, 18). 
It  was  that  also  of  Elimelech  (Ruth  i.  1, 2, 
19.  22),  and  the  residence  of  Boaz,  of  Ruth 
in  her  married  state  (i.  19;  iv.  9-11),  and 
apparently  of  Obed  (iv.  21,  22).  Jesse,  the 
fatiier  of  David,  resided  at  Bethlehem 
(1  Sem.  xvi  1,  4;  xvii.  12,  15,  58;  xx. 
6,  28 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  32) ;  and  his  world- 
renowned  son  raised  the  town  to  such 
'vlebritv  that  it  was  one  of  two  places  (the 
fort  on  "^ount  Zion  being  the  other)  called 


of  the  Messiah  King  (Micah  v.  2),  and 
accordingly  when  the  fulness  of  time  had 
come  Jesus  became  incarnate  at  Beth- 
lehem. It  was  in  its  vicinity  that  the 
annunciation  to  the  shepherds  took  place 
(Luke  ii.  1-20).  It  was  thither  that  the 
Magi  wended  their  way  to  salute  the 
new-bom  babe,  and  it  was  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem  who  were  murdered  by  Herod 
to  make  sure  that  among  them  he  had 
cut  off  the  future  King  (Matt.  ii.  1-18). 
There  has  never  been  anv  doubt  as  to  its 
site.  It  is  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  modem  village  of  Beit  Lahm  T  Arabic 
=  '*  house  of  flesh  ").  It  lies  on  the  east 
and  north-east  slop6  of  a  long  ridge,  which 
to  the  west  is  higher  than  the  Tillage.  On 
the  southern  siae  is  a  valley  running  by 
the  north  of  the  Frank  mountain  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  On  the  northem  side  there  is 
another  valley  running  north-east.  The 
town  has  gates  at  the  entrance  to  some  of 
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the  streets.  The  houses  are  moetlj  small, 
but  well  built.  A  little  east  of  it  is  the 
church  built  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Ckmstantine,  over  the  cave  said  to  be  the 
stable  in  which  the  nativity  took  place.  A 
little  north  of  the  town  is  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Bachel.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem,  who  may  be  4,000  or  more, 
are  mostly  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
vineyards,  orchards  of  fig-trees,  and  olive- 
trees.  The  fields,  though  stony,  produce 
grain  abundantly,  and  at  harvest  gleaning 
may  be  seen  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth. 
(2)  A  **city"  with  dependent  villages 
situated  withm  the  territorv  of  Zebuuin 
(Josh.  xiz.  15).  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
second  Bethlehem  which  gave  birth  to  the 
judge  Ibzan  (Judg.  xii.  8-10;  cf.  11).  It 
IS  believed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Beit  Lahm,  a  small  village  seven 
miles  north-west  of  Nazareth.  Prof. 
Robinson  {Later  ResearcheB.  115J  said  of 
it : — **  It  is  a  very  miserable  village ;  we 
saw  none  more  so  In  all  the  country.  We 
could  find  no  trace  of  antiquity  except  the 
name.'* 

Bethpliaipe  [Gr.  Bethphage^  from  Heb. 
Beth  —  **  house  of,"  and  Aramaic  p(tge  = 
*'  figs."  That  the  name  is  partly  Aramaic 
suggests  that  Bethphage  did  not  come  into 
existence  till  after  the  captivity]. 

A  village  near  Bethany.  As  our  Lord 
entered  it  first  on  His  way  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem,  it  must  have  lain  east  of  the 
more  celebrated  village  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ; 
Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29).  The  site  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  Some 
have  placed  it  at  Abu  Dis,  half  a  mile 
soutii  of  the  Jericho  road ;  Capt.  Conder 
doubtfully  at  Kefr  et  T6r. 


jTTTiiiiwwniw  [Gr.  BethsaicUy  Betaeaidan. 
from  Heb.  Beth  Tsaidah  =  **ho\iae  of 
hunting  "  or  **  of  fishing,"  probably  the 

,  latter].  The  name  of  at  least  one,  and 
perhap  of  two  towns  on  or  near  the  Lake 
of  Gkuilee. 

(1)  A  town  of  Gaulonitis  on  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  from  the  north. 
When  Jesus,  after  feeding  the  5,000  at  a 
desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida  (cf . 
Matt.  xiv.  13-21 ;  Mark  vi.  31-44 ;  Luke 
ix.  10-17;  John  vi.  5-13),  saUed  to  Beth- 
saida itself  (Mark  vi.  45),  and  then 
**  when  they  hiad  passed  over,"  or  "  were 
gone  over,'*  **came  into  the  land  of 
Gennesaret,"  which  was  confessedly  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  it  looks 
as  if  they  must  have  been  on  its  eastern 
side  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark  vi.  53). 
It  was  probably  at  this  Bethsaida  that 
Jesus  hcAled  a  certain  blind  man  (Mark 
viii.  22).    Philip  the  tetrarch  altered  the 

.  name  Bethsaida  to  Julias  in  honour  of 


Julia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Joseph.,  J«^i<7.  XVIII.  ii.  1 ;  JTat-s,  U. 
ix.  1 ;  III.  X.  7;.  It  has  been  placed  at 
el  Mesadiyeh,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  into  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  also  at  et 
Tell  and  ed  Dikkeh  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake.  The  identification  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

(2)  Some  think  that  there  was  a  second 
Bethsaida  called  in  distinction  to  No.  1 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  xii.  21).  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Philip  (i.  44  ;  xii.  21).  With  Chorazin  and 
Capernaum,  it  was  a  place  of  special  privi- 
lege, but  had  to  be  denounced  oy  Jesus  for 
its  unbeUef  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  It 
has  been  located  at  Et  T&bjghah,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Kh^  Minyeh,  which 
Prof.  Robinson  considered  to  be  the  site  of 
Capernaum.  There  are  ancient  remains  in 
the  vicinity,  including  a  massive  Roman 
reservoir. 

Bethnel  (1)  [Heb.  Beihttel  tor  Methttel 
=  **  man  of  God  "  (Gesenitu)]. 

The  son  of  Nahor  by  his  wife  Milcah. 
He  was  the  father  of  L&ban  and  Rebecca, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  20^ 
22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47,  50;  xxv.  20; 
xxviiL  2,  5). 

Bethnel  (2)  [Heb.  Bhethttel  = '*  AHd- 
ing,"  or  **  sojourning  of  God  "1. 
The  same  as  Bethul  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  iv. 

30). 

Bethul  [Heb.  Bhethnl,  Bethuel  (2)]. 

A  town  of  the  Simeonites  (Josh.  xix.  4), 
called  in  1  Chron.  iv.  30  Bethuel.  It 
seems  to  be  also  the  Chesil  of  Josh.  xv.  30. 
See  also  Bethel  (2).  Not  identified. 
Possibly  the  small  village  of  Beit  AOla, 
five  mues  west  of  HfilhOl  {Annstrong), 

Betonlm  [Heb.  =  ^'  pistachio-nuts  "1. 
A  town  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26).    Not 
properly  identified. 

Benlah  [Heb.  Bciilah  -  "  married," 
the  pa  par  of  Baal  =**...  to  many  "]. 

A  name  prophetically  applied  to  uie 
once  **  forsaken  "  land  of  Palestine  when 
it  was  repeopled  after  the  captivity  (Isa. 
Ixii.  4). 


Ml  [Heb.  Betsai  (from  Persian  =  '*  a 
sword"  (P)l. 

A  Jew,  tne  founder  of  a  family  or  clan, 
of  which  323  or  324  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  17 ;  Neh.  vii. 
23).  He  signed  the  covenant  of  fidelity  to 
Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

Beialel,  Beialeel  [Heb.  Betsalel, 
Betsalecl  =  **  in  the  shaoow  (i.^.  under 
the  protection)  of  God"]. 

( l)The  son  of  Uri,  a  man  of  Judah.  He 
was  iMvinely  chosen  to  work  in  prold,  silver, 
co^yper,  in  the  setting  of  precious  stones, 
the  carving  of  wood  for  the  furnishing 
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of  the  Tabernacle.  He  was  sifted  with  the 
natural  ([enius,  and  possessed  the  acquired 
akin  which  render^  him  competent  for 
the  dnty  (Exod.  xzzL  1-11 ;  xxxt.  30-35— 
all  iuV.  and  R.VO. 

(2)  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  30— A,V.  and  K.V.). 


;  [Heb.  B^:gg  = 

(1)  A  town  within  the  limits  of  the  irihe 
of  Jadah,  which  at  the  period  of  the 
judges  had  for  its  king  a  Canaanite,  Adoni- 
Bezek  (the  name  means  '*  lord  of  Bezek) 
(Judg.  i.  4-7).  Capt.  Conder  locates  it 
Terr  doubtfully  at  Bezkah,  six  miles  south- 
east of  Lydda. 

(2)  A  place  where  kin^  Saul  numbered 
his  army  before  proceedmg  to  the  relief 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  Capt. 
Conder  identifies  it  with  Ibzik,  just  north 
of  Tirzah,  and  13  miles  north-east  of 
Shechem. 


(1)  [Heb.  Jieizer  =  "gold  and 
silver  "]. 

An  Afiherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
▼ii.  37). 


Bewr  (2)  HBezeb  (l)]. 

A  dty,  called  more  fully  Bezer  in  the 
wildemesB.  It  was  on  a  plain  within  the 
territoiy  of  Beuben.  It  was  given  to  the 
Lerites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh  xx.  8 ;  xxi. 
36;  1  Chron.  vi.  78).  Professor  Palmer 
doubtfully  placed  it  at  Kusr  el  Besheir, 
near  IHbon  {Armstrong). 

BtUie  [English,  from  Ecclesiastical 
Latin  £ibiia  =  **  the  Bible" ;  Gr. Bibiia, 
plural  of  Biblion  =  (1)  "  a  praer,"  **  a 
letter";  (2V*a  book,"  a  dunmutive 
from  Gr.  JBiolos  =  (1)  "  the  inner  bark  of 
the  papyrus  " ;  (2)  the  paper  made  from 
it ;  (3)  "  a  book.''  It  is  beUeved  that  the 
Greek  word  Biblia  was  first  applied  to  the 
sacred  books  by  John  Chrysostom,  Patri- 
ardi  of  Constantinople,  from  a.d.  398  to 
4041. 

Etymolo^cally  viewed,  the  Bible  means 
"the  Boon":  and  that  no  qualifying 
adjective  stands  before  the  noun  implies 
that  ihoBe  whose  speech  or  writmgs 
directly  or  indirectly  created  the  teim 
Bible,  and  corresponding  words  in  other 
tongues,  considered  the  series  of  writings 
thus  designated  so  8Ui)erior  to  all  other 
Htenuy  productions  that,  compared  with 
the  former,  the  latter  were  not  worthy  of 
being  mentioned.  The  same  view  is  sug- 
gested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word 
ocinture  and  Scriptures,  and  the  fact  is 
renooed  aU  the  morersognificant  that  both 
terms  occur  frequently  with  this  implied 
wM*»mig  in  the^ew  Testament  [Scrif- 
•  TUBsl.  The  tenn  Bible  is  absent  from  the 
MCRd  page ;  it  is  of  ecclesiastical  origin. 


The  plural  term  Biblia  reminds  us  of  the 
important  fact  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
single  book,  but  a  great  many.  The  words 
Bible  and  Scripture,  on  the  other  hand, 
bein^  both  in  the  singular  number,  em- 
phasise the  fact  that,  under  the  diversity  of 
human  authorship,  there  Ues  a  wonderful 
unity,  suggesting  the  operation  of  One 
Directing  Mind,  which,  acting  during  1500 
consecutive  years,  must  have  been  not 
human,  but  Jjivine.  The  claims  to  Divine 
authority  made  by  Scripture  are  in- 
vestigated by  a  science  called  Apolo- 
getics. The  word  is  used  in  a  Greek 
rather  than  in  an  English  sense,  and  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
related  that  when  George  III.  was  told  that 
Bishop  Watson  had  published  an  Avolony 
for  the  Biblgy  he  drily  remarked  that  he  did 
not  know  before  that  the  Bible  required 
an  apology.  The  Bishop  used  the  word 
"  Apolo^,"  like  theGreelc  "  Apologia ^''^  to 
mean  defence,  uid  the  science  of  Apolo- 
getics defend*  the  Bible  [Inspibatign]. 
A  second  science,  namely,  that  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  aims  at  settling  what  books 
successfully  establish  their  claim  to  con- 
stitute part  of  the  Bible,  and  at  Inineing 
the  text  of  these  books  to  the  highest 
practicable  level  of  accuracy  [Apochy- 
PHA,  Canon].  The  science  of  Herme- 
neutics  investigates  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  while  Scripture  Exegesis 
carries  them  into  practice.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  are  then  methodi- 
cally arranged.  It  will  be  found  when 
this  is  done  that  they  touch  geography, 
history,  science,  philosophy,  ethics — in 
fact,  nearly  every  department  of  human 
thought,  finally,  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Sacred  books,  systematically  arranged, 
and  stated  with  precision,  constitute  the 
science  of  Theology.  The  Bible  is 
naturally  divided  into  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  or  covenants  [New 
Testament,  Old  Testament!.  The 
Old  Testament  was  written  in  Hebrew 
Tq.v.^,  except  a  few  verses  in  Abamaic 
(q.v.).  the  New  Testament  in  Gbeex. 
For  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, see  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc. ;  for  those 
of  the  Newj  see  Matthew,  Mabk,  etc. 
For  the  versions  of  the  Scripture  into  otiier 
tongues,  see  Samabitan,  Septuaoint, 
Yebsions,  and  Vuloatb.  Each  of  the 
Sacred  books  on  its  original  publication 
came  forth  as  a  more  or  less  continuous 
roll,  with  no  division  into  chapters  or 
verses.  To  find  a  passage  in  these  circum- 
stances was  difficult ;  to  tell  anotho:  where 
to  find  it  was  far  from  easy.  Hence  efforts 
at  some  sort  of  division  and  classification 
began  early  to  be  made ;  then  improvements 
were  introduced,  till  the  process  of  develop- 
ment ended  in  ourpresent  system  of  chap- 
ters and  verses,    llie  credit  of  the  division 
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into  chapters  is  generally  ^ven  to  Cardinal 
Hugo,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
that  into  verses  was  apporentlv  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  Masorites  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  present  division  into  chapters 
and  verses  was  first  adopted  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Geneva  New  Testament,  published 
in  1517,  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  in  1560. 
They  are  of  great  convenience,  but  being 
only  of  human  origin,  are  not  perfect. 
Begarding  chapters,  there  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  drawing  the  line  between  the  i.  and 
ii.  of  Genesis  at  the  place  where  the 
separation  is  now  made.  Gen.  i.  should 
also  include  Gen.  ii.  1-3,  and  chapter  ii. 
begin  at  ii.  4,  where  "  Qod  "  is  succeeded 
by  "the  Lord  Gk)d."  Isa.  liii.  should 
begin  with  lii.  13,  and  John  vii.  should 
take  in  alf^o  viii.  1.  Begarding  the  verses, 
they  are  absolutely  inolspensable  for  the 
purpose  of  quotation  ;  but  they  should  be 
Ignored  when  one  is  following  the  thread 
of  an  argument  or  of  a  narrative.  The 
R.V.  enables  one  to  do  this  easily,  giving 
as  it  does  less  prominence  to  the  division 
into  verses  ;  but  the  dan^r  of  inaccuracy 
as  to  numbers  is  diminished  by  quoting 
from  the  A.V.,  where  the  verses  are 
separated.  The  Bible  Society  has  printed 
BiDles  or  portions  of  them  m  296 
languages  or  dialects.  It  would  not  be  a 
great  exaggeration  were  one,  referring  to 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  meant 
originally  for  the  silent  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  star-spangled  sky— "There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard  "  (P^alm  xix.  3). 

Biohrl  [Heb.  JiikhH  =  "  youthful "]. 
The  father  of  the  rebel  Sheba  (2  Sam.    , 
XX.  1).  ' 

Bidkar  [Heb.  Bidhqar  =  "  son  of 
thrusting  through "  ;  *'  one  thrusting 
through^']. 

A  captain  under  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  25). 

BlgtliA    [Heb.  =  "a  gardener  '*  (?)]. 

[BlOTHAN.] 

A  chamberlain  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus 
or  Xerxes  (Esther  i.  10). 

Bigthaa.  IHgthana  [Heb.  =  "  a 
.gardener"  (?).  Or  from  Persian  and 
Sanscrit  Baffaadfm=*^  a  gift  of  fortune.*'] 

£BlOTHA.] 

A  chamberlain  who  con^ired  against 
king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  (Esther  ii.  21 ; 
vi.  2). 

Blgiral  [Heb.  =  "  a  gardener  "  (P)]. 

One  of  the  leading  men  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezraii.  2). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  family  or  chui  of 
which  2,056  or  2,067  returned  at  the  same 
time  (Ezra  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72 
males  afterwards  (Ezra  viii.  14). 


Blkath-Aven  [Heb.  Biqalh-Arm  - 
"  valley  of  vauitv"  (i.^.  of  idolatry  [r])]. 

The  same  as  Aven  (q.v.)  (Amos  i.  5 — 
A. v.,  margin). 

Blldad  [Heb.  Mildadh  =  '' son  of 
strife'' m]. 

^^  A  Shumte,  one  of  Job's  **  fiiends  "  (Job 
ii.  11).  He  made  three  si)eeche8  to  the 
afflicted  patriarch  (viii.  1 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
XXV.  1). 

BUeam  [Heb.  =  "  not  a  people/* 
"  foreign  "  (?)! .    [Balaam.] 

A  town  of  Manassch,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
It  was  given  over  to  the  Kohathite  Levitea 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70).  Capt.  Conder  and 
Lieut.  Kitchener  believed  that  it  was  near 
Jeuin,  within  the  territory  of  Issachar. 
They  think  that  the  name  may  be  traced 
in  Bel'ameh,  now  applied  to  the  valley  and 
well  south  of  Jenin.  out  not  apparently  to 
any  ruin.  They  believed  it  the  same  as  the 
Belmen  or  Belmaim  of  Judith  iv.  4  and 
vii.  3,  but  not  the  same  as  Ibleam,  with 
which  it  is  often  identified  (Smra/  West, 
Pal.,  ii.  48).  Called  in  Josh.  xxi.  25, 
Gath-Bdocon  (q.v.). 

BUftali.  Bllgal  IBUgah,  Bilgai  = 
"rejoicing"]. 

(1)  The  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  of 
priests  in  David's  rei^  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  14). 

(2)  One  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  5, 18). 
He  was  one  of  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant to  worship  Jehovah  (x.  8). 


(1)  [Heb.  =  "  bashfuhiess  "]. 
Bachel's  maidservant,  who,  at  her 
mistress's  desire,  became  one  of  Jacob's 
secondary  wives.  She  was  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  TGen.  xxx. 
1-8 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  13).  Ultimately  she  com- 
mitted sin  with  Beuben  (G^en.  xxxv.  22). 

BUhali  (2)  [BiLHAH  (1)]. 
A  Simeonite  town  (1  Chron.  iv.  29).  The 
same  as  Baalah  and  Balah  (q.v.). 

BiUuui  [Heb.  =  "  bashful "  ('r)]. 

(1)  A  Horite,  a  son  of  Ezer  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
27). 

(2)  A  Beniamite,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jeoiael,  and  himself  the  father  of  seven 
children  (1  Chron.  vii.  10), 


an  [Heb.  =  "  son  of  a  tongue  "  or 
"  speech,"  i.e.  "  an  eloquent  man  "]. 

One  of  the  chief  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  2 ; 
Neh.  vii.  7). 

Blmlial  [Heb.  =  "  son  of  circumcision,** 
i.e.  "  circumcised  man  "]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Japhlet  (1  Chron. 
vii.  33). 

Blnea  [Heb. =" spring  water,"*  "a 
spring  "]. 
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A  son  of  Moza,  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
than, Sanl*8  8on  (1  Chron.  viii.  37 ;  ix.  43). 

BtBBiii  [Heb.  =  *'  a  buildingj*] . 

(1)  The  same  as  Bani  (cf.  Ezra  u.  10 
with  Neh.  vii.  15)  [BaniI. 

(2)  A  Bon  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezra  x.  30). 

(3)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Noadiah 
<Ena  Yiii.  33). 

(4)  A  son  of  Henadad.  He  repaired 
jsart  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui.  24  ; 
X.9). 

(5)  (?)  A  Levite  who  came  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  8). 

Birdi  [English]. 

Tristram  enumerates  348  species  of 
birds  as  either  indigenous  or  visitants  to 
Palestine.  Of  these  271  belong  to  the 
Palaarctic  zone  of  Sclater— that  to  which 
most  of  the.  European  birds,  including 
tlkose  of  Great  Britain,  belong ;  forty  to 
the  Ethiopian,  and  seven  to  the  Inclian 
2one  ;  while  thirty,  as  far  as  is  known,  are 
peculiar  to  Falestme  itself.  The  Ethiopian 
and  Indian  types  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  but  it  is  so 
depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  oceem 
that  it  is  really  a  snmll  tropical  region 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate 
3ume.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  following 
birds  (we  follow  the  R.y.)  were  regarded 
as .  umlean  :~the  eagle  ^margin— great 
Tultore),  the  gier-eagle,  tne  osprey,  the 
Idte,  the  falcon,  the  raven,  the  ostrich,  the 
night-hawk  (?),  the  seamew,  the  hawk,  the 
linle  owl,  the  cormorant,  the  great  owl, 
the  horned  owl  (margin — swan),  the 
pelican,  the  vulture,  the  stork,  the  heron 
(margin — ibis),  and  the  hoopoe,  all  after 
their  kind  (Lev.  xi.  13-19).  To  these 
Deuteronomy  adds  the  glede  (Deut.  xiv. 
- 11-20)  (§ee  all  these  wor&).  Of  domestic 
fowls  uie  cock  is  mentioned  (Matt.  xxvi. 
34,  74,  75;  Mark  xiii.  35;  xiv.  30,  68,  72, 
«tcHOocK].  So  is  the  hen  ^Matt.  xxiii. 
37 ;  Luke  xui  34).  The  migration  of  birds 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  There  is  re- 
peated reference  to  the  snaring  of  birds  by 
the  arts  of  the  fowler  (Psahn  xci.  3;  cxxiv. 
7 ;  Prov.  vi.  5 ;  Hoeea  ix.  8). 

Btrdia  [Heb.=''  son  of  wickedness  **]. 

The  "fang"  of  Gomorrah  who  was 
defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  hb  con- 
federates (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10). 

Btrtlirisht  ^English]. 

A  certain  right  or  privilege  generally 
considered  to  bdong  to  the  firstborn  son  in 
a  famSjy  and  whicn  is  not  shared  by  his 
younger  brothers.  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
the  eldest  son  inherited  a  double  portion  of 
his  father's  property  (Deut.  xxi.  17  ; 
cf.  2  Kings  ii.  9l  A  birthright  even  in 
eai^  times  might  be  sold  to  a  ^^ounger 
brotoer,  as  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  29,  34 ;  Heb.  xii.  16).  It 


might  also  be  forfeited  on  account  of  mis- 
conduct. Thus  the -birthright  of  Reuben 
was  transferred,  on  account  of  the  immoral 
act  which  he  committed,  to  Joseph  (1 
Chron.  v.  1). 

Blnalth.  BlnaTltli  [Heb.  Birzavith 
(text),  Birz'Uh  (margin)  =  **  openings,'" 
"wounds"]. 

An  Ashente,  a  son  of  Malchiel  (1  Chron. 
vii.  31— A.V.  and  B.V.). 

BlglilAiii  [Heb.  ^  "  son  of  peace  "1. 

A  Persian  official  who,  with  others, 
complained  to  Artaxerxes  that  the  Jews 
were  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  7). 

Blflliop  [English;  from  Anglo-Saxon 
biscop^  a  corruption  of  Latin  rpiscopitSy 
from  Gr.  episkopos  =  **  an  overseer,"  "  a 
guardian  "  :  epi  —  "  upon,"  *'  over  "  ;  and 
»kopo9  =  •'  one  who  watches  "]. 

In  the  Xcw  Testament,  An  officer  in 
the  Christian  Church  whose  function  it 
was  to  oversee  the  flock.  The  word  first 
appears  in  Acts  xx.  28 — B.V.,  where  we 
re»d  that  Paul,  then  at  Miletus,  sentT  for 
the  elders  (margin— presbyters)  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  and  ainone  other 
counsel  offered  them,  said.  "  TsJce^  heed 
unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  tne  flock  in  the 
which  tiie  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
bishops  (margin— overseers)  ..."  (Acts 
XX.  17,  28— R.V. ;  cf .  also  Titus  i.  5,  7). 
The  designation  *  *  elders  "  or  * '  presbyters, '  * 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
applied  to  those  Ephesian  rulers,  sug- 
gested that  they  were  elderly  men,  while 
the  term  **  bishop,"  borrowed  from  Greek 
civil  life,  impliea  that  their  special  func- 
tion was  to  act  as  Christian  overseers  or 
guardians  of  the  Church  (cf.  1  Peter  v. 
1-4).  A  plurality  of  them  existed  in  the 
church  that  was  at  Philippi  (as  in  that  of 
Ephesus)  (Phil.  i.  1).  The  qualiflcations  of 
a  oishop  are  given  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7  and 
Titus  1.  7-9.  The  name  is  applied 
figuratively  to  Jesus  Himself  (1  Peter  ii. 
25).  Shortly  after  New  Testament  times, 
if  not  even  then,  a  slow  process  of 
evolution  commenced,  which  in  course  of 
time  transformed  the  temporary  chairman 
or  president  of  the  presbyters  or  elders,  in- 
to their  permanent  ruler,  limiting  to  him 
the  title  of  **  bishop,"  which  had  originally 
been  common  to  them  all. 


I  [Heb.  Bithyah = **  adaughter  (in 

the  sense  of  a  worshipper)  of  Jehovah"]. 

A  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  presumably  a 
king  of  Egypt.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Mered,  a  man  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  18). 

Bltbron  [Heb.  = "  a  region  cut 
asunder  by  mountains  and  valleys,"  or  *•  a 
valley  separating  mountains " ]. 

A  plaoB  near  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  ii.  29). 
Exact  site  unknown. 
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Bitliynl*  [Xat.  from  Gr.  Bithmia. 
See  the  artiole.  j 

A  oountiy  of  Asia  Mmor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Enxine  (the  Black  Sea), 
on  the  Bouth  by  Phrygia  and  GkUatia,  on 
the  eaoit  by  Faphlagonia  and  part  of 
Phrygia.  and  on  tne  west  by  Myaia.  But 
its  boundaries  Tailed  at  dijfferent  times.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Thyni  or  Bithvni 
from  Thrace,  in  Europe,  who  conquered  or 
drove  out  the  Bebryoee.  its  original 
inhabitants,  and  impaired  to  it  their  own 
name.  Under  the  Persian -emiire,  it  con- 
stituted a  satrapy.  NiocMBedes  in.  be- 
queathed it  to  tlieBomaas  in  b.c.  74.  Paul 
and  Silas  were  desirous  of  preaching  within 
its  limits,  but  they  were  Divinely  forbidden 
to  canr  out  their  intention  (Acts  xvi.  7). 
But  wnen  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle  to 
the  '*  strangers  scattered  throughout ''  five 
regions  in  Awa  Minor  which  he  enumerated, 
Buhynia  was  one  of  the  five  (1  Peter  i.  1). 
It  is  a  fertile  country,  in  which  the  vine 
is  largely  cultivated.  In  various  parts, 
especially  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Olympus, 
wnich  runs  along  its  southern  boundary, 
there  are  forests  of  oak,  interspersed  with 
beech-trees,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts. 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qippodhy  from  qaphadh  =  **  to  contract,'* 
'*to  roll  up.*'  An  animal  frequenting 
ruins  (in  the  vicinity  of  pools  of  water)  (?) 
(Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxziv.  11).  It  was  capable 
of  ascending  to  the  top  of  ruined  doors,  or 
to  window-siUs,  and  thence  making  its 
voice  heard  (Zeph.  ii.  14).  The  mention 
'*  of  pools  of  water  '*  may  have  sun^ested 
to  the  translators  of  the  A.y.  the  tnttem 
{Botaurut  etellarie).  This  is  a  long-necked 
and  lon^-legged  wading  bird,  habitually 
freauentmg^^  pools  of  water,'*  but  not 
likely  to  be  heard  ^ving  voice  from  a 
ruined  window.  Gtesenius  makes  the  animal 
and  the  B.y.  a  Poboupike 


(q.v.)7while  Tristram  identifies  it  as  pro- 
bably the  Scops  Owl  {8eop9  giu),  a  migrant 
in  Palestine  for  the  summer  months, 
breeding  in  the  walls  of  old  ruins  and  in 
hollow  trees. 


I  [English     and     Lat.      The 

syllable  bit  is  prolMibly  Lat.  pis^  Gr.  pitta 
=  "  pitch,"  m  whicfti  case  bitumen  would 
mean  "  pitch  stuff "]. 

Mineial  pitch.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  it:  (1)  Earthy  bitumen  ;  (2)  elastic 
Intumen,  elaterite  or  mineral  caoutchouc  ; 
(3)  compact  bitumen,  or  asphalt, 
asphaltum,  or  Jews*  pitch.  In  its  appear- 
ance it  resembles  common  ptch.  It  sinks 
in  water,  is  easily  melted,  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  when  set  on  fire  bums  with  a 
red  smoky  flame.  It  is  produced  in  the 
diemistiy  of  nature  by  uie  enclosure  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 


so  that  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
water,  while  atmospheric  air  is  quite  shut 
out.  There  is  a  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad. 
Bitumen  or  asphalt  exists  at  or  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  caued,  in  consequence,  bv  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  Lake  As^maltitis. 
[Dead  Sea..]  It  is  found  also  at  Hit,  on 
the  Euphrates,  above  Babylon,  and  in  oth^- 
places.  Bitumen  was  "  the  slime  **  with 
which  the  bricks  used  for  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  were  cemented  (Gen. 
zi3—B.y.,  text  and  margin).  The  ^^  slime 
pits  "  in  which  the  defeated  kings  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  fell  were  bitumen  pits 
(xiv.  10 — ^B.  v.,  text  and  margin).  Bitumen 
largely  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
London  asphalt  pavements.  The  formation 
of  bitumen  is  not  confined  to  one  geologic 
period. 

Bli^JotlUali  [Heb.  Bizyothyah  =  '*  con- 
tempt of  Jehovah  **]. 

A  town  in  the  most  southerly  portion  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  Exact  site  un- 
known. 

Blstli*  [Persian  =  **  an  impotent 
person**  (?)  (Geteniue)], 

A  diamDorlain  at  the  court  of  Ahasuema 
(Xeixes)  (Esther  i.  10). 


[English    from    Anglo-Saxon 
^^«»="aboU'n. 

'Uie  rendering  of  the  TLe^ste^Abhabuoth^ 
from  Aramaic  ^Ma  =  "  to  bott  forth,"  "  to 
flow  out."  It  signifies  a  bleb,  a  bubble  of 
matter,  a  blister  full  of  serum  arising 
upon  uie  skin.  It  would  now  probably 
be  ranked  under  the  skin  disease  called 
Pemphigus.  Blains  accompanied  boils  in 
the  disease  which  constituted  the  sixth  of 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  (Exod.  ix.  8-11). 


^[English]. 

Defamatory  or  other  wicked  language 
directed  a«»inst  God  (Psahn  Ixxiv.  10-18 ; 
Isa.  lii  6;  Eev.  xvi.  9, 11,  21,  etc.).  Under 
the  Mosaic  law  it  was  punished  bv  stoning 
(Lev.  xxiv.  16).  The  diarge  of  blasphemT 
was  falsely  brought  against  Naboth 
a  Kings  xxi.  10-13),  Stephen  fActs  vi. 
11),  and  our  Lord  (Matt.  ix.  3;  xxvi. 
66,  66 ;  Mark  ii.  7  ;  xiv.  64 ;  John  x.  36). 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghott,  The 
unpsuraonable  sm  approached  or  committed 
by  the  opponents  of  our  Lord  when  they 
attributed  His  miracles  to  Satanic  power 
(Matt.  xii.  22-32 ;  Mark  iii.  22-30). 


[Lat.  from  Gr.  Blastos  =  "  a 
sprout,"  "  a  shoot,"  **  a  sucker  **]. 

A  palace  f  imctionary  who  had  charge  of 
Herod  Agrippa*8  bedchamber  (Acts  xii. 
20). 

BleM  [English] . 

Of  the  three  leaoing  meanings  which  the 
verb  "  bless  *'  has  in  Scripture,  one  is  **  to 
return  thanks  for"  (cf.  Matt.  zzvL  26 
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and  Mark  xiv.  22  ^th  Luke  zzii.  19  and 
1  Cor.  tL  24. 


J  [English]. 
Any  adrantage  oonf erred  or  wished  for. 
Spedallj— 

(1)  A  present  {Qen.  zxjiii.  11 ;  Josh. 
XV.  19;  2  Kings  T.  15). 

(2)  Favours,  advantages,  conferred  by 
God,  and  brimnng  pleasure  or  happiness 
in  their  train  (Qen.  xxzix.  5;  Deut.  xxviii. 
8 ;  Prov.  x.  22,  etc.). 

Blo«d  [Bnghah]. 

The  vital  miid  circulating  throng  the 
body,  a  system  of  deep-seated  arteries 
conveying  it  from  the  heart  to  the  extre- 
mitiee,  and  a  system  of  superficial  veins 
oonve^iuff  it  back  a^un  to  that  cngan. 
Arterial  blood  is  florid  red,  while  venous 
blood  is  of  a  dark  vurple  or  modena  hue. 
Soon  after  the  Deluge,  the  principle  was 
enunciated  that  the  blood  so  symbofised  the 
life  that  it  must  not  be  ea^,  and  the  law 
was  laid  down,  **Whoeo  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  hisblood  be  shed**  (Cten. 
ix.  4-6,  cf.  Lev.  xvii.  11 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  33J. 
Even  before  this,  when  Gain  killed  Abel, 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  victim  cried  to 
God  from  the  ground  for  venffeanoe  (iv.  10). 
**  Almost  all  things  are  by  t&  law  purged 
with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  *'  (Heh.  ix.  22).  The 
••  Wood  of  Jesus,"  the  ^*  blood  of  Christ," 
the  **  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  the  Mood 
of  the  Lamb,"  are  figurative  expressions 
for  His  atonmg  death  (1  Cor.  x.  16 ;  Eph. 
iL  13;  Heb.ix.14;  x.l9;  1  Peter i. 2, 19; 
1  JohnLT;  Rev.  vii.  14;  xii.  11). 

^  (1)  Avenger  of  blood.    [Avznoeb  If.] 

(2)  Bevenger  of  blood  (Numb.  xxxv.  19, 
21,  24,  rf\  2  Sam.  xiv.  11— A. V.). 
[Atbhoeb  H.] 

Bloodj  FlQZ  [English]. 

[Dtsbhtkbt.]    (Acts  xxviii.  8— A.V.) 

Bloodj  Sweat  [Sweat]. 

Boaaergw  [N.T.  Gr.,  probably  from 
the  Galilean  dialect  of  Aramaic  for  Heb. 
bene  =  "  sons  of,"  and  Aramaic  roaet. 
Heb.  reghe$h  =  "commotion,"" tumult,'* 
Arabic  ra'ad  =  "  thunder  "]. 

A  name  given  by  Jesus  to  James  and 
John,  probably  from  their  impassioned 
oratory  (Mark  lii.  17). 

Benr  [English!. 

Hie  rendemiff  both  in  the  A.Y.  and  the 
B.Y.  of  the  Hebrew  Hhasir^  when  it  refers 
to  the  swine,  and  especially  to  the  male  of 
the  swine  {Sue  terofa),  m  a  wild  state 
(Psilm  faux.  13).  When  the  reference  is 
to  the  domesticated  animal,  it  is  rendered 
swine.  The  wild  boar  is  three  or  more 
feet  long,  not  oounting  the  taiL  The 
canine  t^flth  project  beyond  the  upper  lip, 
constituting  formidable  tusks,  with  which 
it  seeks  to  rip  up  its  assailants.     The 


female  is  smaller  than  the  male  and  has 
smaller  tusks.  The  animal  lurks  in  woods, 
from  which  it  sallies  forth  in  the  twilight  to 
devour  fruits  and  plants,  or  grub  up  roots. 
When  driven  by  hun^^  it  will  eat  almost 
anything  which  has  m  it  nutrition.  It  is 
found  in  the  Old  World  over  a  great  part 
of  the  temjMrate  zone.  It  became  exonct 
in  Oreat  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century 
or  earlier,  but  lingered  on  in  Ireland  till 
about  the  eighteenth.  A  wild  boar 
generally  consmered  identical  with  that  of 
Europe,  but  described  by  Mr.  Gray  as 
distinct,  and  called  by  him  Sus  libycuSf  is 
found  all  over  Palestine,  especially  ^- 
quenting  marshes  and  thickets.    [SwnfE.] 


Boai  (n,  Booi  [Heb.  ^0ae  =  "  alac- 
rity," "  araour,"  "  eagerness  "  (fieaeniut). 
Another  rendering  has  been  given,  "In 
him  is  power,"  from  ^  =  "  in  him,"  and 
o«  =  "  strength,"  "power.**  N.T.  Gr. 
Booz]. 

A  wealthv  Bethlehemite,  a  relative  of 
Buth  the  Moabitess,  whom  he  married  in 
romantic  oircumstanoes.  thus  becoming  an 
ancestor  of  King  Davia,  and  of  our  Lord 
(Buth  ii.-iv. ;  Matt.  i.  5).  Late  Jewish 
tradition,  destitute  of  all  rax>bability,  iden- 
tifies him  with  the  judge  Ibsan  (q.v.). 


(2)  [Heb.  =  "  in  him  *'  or  "  it  *'  (?) 
"is  power '^  or  "strength.**  Why  so 
called  is  doubtful] . 

The  left-hand  pillar  of  two  set  up  in  the 
porch  of  Solomon*s  temple  (1  Kings  vii. 
15-23^),    [Jachin.] 

Boehem  [Heb.  Bokheru  =  "  first- 
bom"]. 

A  son  of  Axel  and  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan,  Saul*s  son  (1  Chron.  viii.  38). 

Boolilm  [Heb.  Bokhim  =  "  weepers  **]. 

A  place  near  Gilnd,  to  which  an  angel 
or  messenger  of  Qtoa  came  to  reprove  the 
Israelites  ior  their  neglect  of  the  Divine 
comlnands  with  respect  to  the  C!anaanites. 
On  hearing  lum  the  people  wept.  It  was 
from  this  drcumstanoe  that  Bochim 
obtained  its  name  (Judg.  ii.  1-5).  Its 
exact  site  is  unknown. 


[Heb.  =  "  a  thumb  "]. 

Asonof  Beuben  (Josh.  xv.  6 :  xviii.  17). 

%  The  ttone  of  Bohan,  A  place  on  the 
boundarv-line  between  Judan  and  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  XT.  6;  xviii.  17).  Ganneau 
places  it  doubtfully  at  Hair  el  Asb&h,  on  a 
cliff  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Boa  [Enfflish]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Shehhitty  from  Shahhan  =  '"  to  be  in- 
flamed,** "  to  ulcerate.**  An  inflamed 
ulcer.  It  was  inflicted  as  the  sixth  plag^ue 
of  Egypt  (Exod.  ix.  8-11 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxviiL 
27,  »5).    PPLAOUM  OP  EoTPT.]    With  it 
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were  sent  also  *'blains.'*  [Blain.]  It 
was  a  prominent  symptom  in  leprosy  (Lev. 
xiii.  18-20).  The  tsraelites  were  threatened 
with  it  if  thev  departed  from  Jehovah 
(Deut.  xxviii.  27,  36).  It  constituted  the 
main  feature  of  Hezekiah^s  disease,  which 
brought  his  life  into  imminent  danger 
(2  lui^  zx.  7;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21).  Job 
was  smitten  by  Satan  with  *^ boils"  from 
head  to  foot  (Job.  ii.  7).  Ordinary  boils 
are  common,  in  the  warmer  -psjts  of 
the  East,  during  the  rainy  season.  They 
are  unsigntly,  but  are  not  dangerous.  One 
type  of  boil,  however,  the  carbuncle,  aris- 
ing from  poisoned  blood  and  eating  away 
the  flesh  uke  an  ulcer,  may  terminate  the 
life.  This  was  probably  Hezeldah's  disease. 
The  application  of  a  poultice  of  figs  would 
do  it  good,  but  the  rapid  cure  was  evidently 
miraculous. '  [Botoh.] 


J  [English]. 

Originally  a  head-dress  for  men,  a  sense 
which  the  word  still  retains  in  Scotland. 
Then  it  was  applied  to  a  head-dress  for 
women.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  occurs 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  PeSr  in 
Isa.  iii.  20  and  Ezek  xliv.  18— A. V.  In 
the  first  passage  it  is  oppli^  to  women,  in 
the  second  to  men.  The  B.V.  renders  it 
head-tires  and  tires.    [Tibe.] 

Book  [English] . 

Anciently,  a  roU  with  writing  on  one  or 
both  of  its  sides.  Of  this  type  of  book 
there  is  a  memorial  in  the  word  volume. 
Latin  volumen^  properly,  something  rolled 
up  (Psalm  xl.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  2 ;  Ezek. 
ii.  9).  When  completed,  it  was  rolled  up, 
and  sealed  with  one  or  more  seals  (Isa. 
xxix.  11 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Bev.  v.  1).  Books 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early  as 
Exod.  xvii.  14.  Among  remarkable  books 
alluded  to  are  the  Book  of  the  Law(Deut. 
xxxi.  26),  etc. ;  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Uie  Lord  (Numb.  xxi.  14) ;  the  Book  of 
Jasher  (the  Upright)  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  Sam. 
i.  18) ;  the  Book  of  tne  Acts  of  Solomon 
n.KiuCT  xi.  41);  the  Book  of  the 
ChronicleB  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xiv.  29) ;  the  Book  ei  Nathan  the  prophet 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29) ;  and  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  ^2  Chron.  xvi. 
11).  Kiriath  or  Kirjath-Sepher  means  the 
city  of  books.    [Kiuath-Sephbb.] 

Booth  [Enfflish]. 

The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  SuJckahy 
plural /VMA:A»rA=  "a  hut,"  ♦^a  cot,"  "a 
cabin,"  **  a  hovel,"  designed  in  most  cases 
for  longer  occupation  tlum  a  tent,  but  not 
for  permanence  like  a  house.  It  was  often 
formed  with  branches  of  trees.  Jacob 
made  booths  at  Shechem  for  his  cattle,  the 
place  in  consequence  being  afterwards 
<jaUed  Suoooth  ((Jon.  xxxiiE  17).  The 
Israelitee  were  required  to  form  booths  of 


branches  of  trees,  palm-leaves,  etc.,  and 
dwell  in  them  for  seven  days  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  in  memory  of  the  time 
when  they  had  to  inhabit  similarly  flimsy 
structures  while  they  were  leaving  Egypt 
[SuocoTHl  (Lev.  xjoii.  39-43 ;  Neh.  viii. 
14).  "Keepers,"  probably  watchers,  in 
the  fields  made  booths  in  Job*s  time  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun  and  rain  (Job 
xxvii.  18).  Jonah  did  so  at  Nineveh  with 
a  similar  intent  (Jonah  iv.  5). 


[BoAz]  (Matt.  i.  6— A.V. ;  Luke 
iii.  32— A. v.). 

Borrow  [English]. 

To  ask  in  loan.  The  A.V.  erroneously 
makes  the  Israelites,  when  about  to  leave 
Egypt,  "borrow"  jeweb  of  silver  and 
gold  from  their  opnressors,  and  then  go  off 
without  sending  the  articles  back.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  *  *  borrow  *  *  in  the  passage 
gSxod.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  3d,  36)  is  Shdal,  Shdel, 
the  ordinary  one  for  "  ask"  or  "  seek."  The 
R.V.  very  properlv  substitutes  "  ask  "  for 
"  borrow ; "  and  when  it  translates  literally 
a  second  clause,  "so  that  they  let  them 
have  what  they  asked,"  another  erroneous 
translation,  "lent," disappears.  Whatwas 
meant  and  took  jplace  was,  that  the  now 
emancipated  Israelite  slaves,  asked  and 
received  some  compensation  for  their 
labours  during  many  years  of  bondage ; 
and  there  was  no  promise  or  obligation  to 
return  any  i>art  of  what  after  all  was  much 
less  than  the  wages  out  of  which  they  had 
been  defrauded  by  their  Egyptian  oppres- 


[BozKATH]  (2  Kings  zxii.  1— 


[N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  Bear  =  "  a 
torch"]. 
Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam  (2  Peter  iL 

15). 

Botoh  [English  from  O.  Fr.  Boce  = 
"  the  boss  of  a  buckler  (?),"  "  a  boa  "J. 

The  rendering,  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35 — 
A. v..  of  the  I^brew  /ShehhWf  elsewhere 
translated  Bon.  (q.v.). 

BotOo  [English]. 

(1)  In  Scripture,  a  hollow  vessel,  gener- 
ally of  leather,  or  the  hollow  hide  of  an 
ammal,  used  for  holding  water  or  other 
liquid.  A  bottle  of  such  material  was  not 
broken,  it  was  rent  or  burst  (Job  xxxii.  19 ; 
Matt.  IX.  17;  Marie,  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37, 
38). 

(2)  A  small  vessel  of  earthenware  often 
framed  by  potters,  and  which  of  course 
was  capable  of  being  broken  (Jer.  xix.  1, 
10,  11).  If  anj  glass  bottle  is  referred  to 
in  Smpture,  it  was  probably  a  small 
lachrpiatory  for  holding  tears  (Psalm 
Ivi.  8). 


A.VO. 
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Bos  (1)  [EngliBh  and  Anfflo-Sazon]. 
A  anall  case  or  Tessel  wim  a  cover.    In 
Scripture  times  they  were  used  to  hold  oil, 


■OTPn^N  SKIN  BOTTLE. 

ointment,  etc.  (2  Kings  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  zzri. 
7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii  37). 


(2)   [English   from  Anglo-Saxon 

iux,  &0X  =  '*the  box-tree,"  from  Lat. 
Awjrttf,  Gt.  puxot  =  "  the  box-tree  "]. 

A  box-tree ;  tee  the  compound. 

Box-Tekb  [English  =  "  box,"  *' tree  "]. 

The  roidering  of  the  Hebrew  theiuaMr, 
mwining  a  tail,  noble  tree,  from  the  root 
maJutrj  to  be  straight  or  upright.  With  the 
•*  fir-te«e  "  and  the  **  pine-tree  "  it  con- 
stituted the  glory  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  Ix.  13^. 
God  promisra  to  plant  it  with  other  trees  m 
the  wilderness  (xh.  19).  While  in  the  text 
both  Mte  A.y.  and  the  R.y .  translate  theat' 
sAUr  "the  box-tree,"  the  R.y.,  on  the  mar- 
gin, renders  it  "the  CTPBBB8"(q.T^.  The 
senus  Buxttt  belongs  to  the  order  £uphor' 
Mtfcwr,  or  Spurges.  Serenteen  spedee  are 
known.  The  common  box  {Buxus  $emper' 
rirem),  which  is  believed  to  be  indijgenous 
in  "gnglftw^  at  Boxhin  in  Surrey,  is  from 
Sto  12  feet  hi^ ;  a  dwarf  variety  is  a  very 
oonmon  edging  in  gardens.  The  Lebanon 
qwdes  iM  Buxtis  Umffifoliaj  which  has  longer 
leaves  than  the  common  box. 


Bmm  imb.  BoUeU  =  "  shining,"  "  re- 
fpleodent^']. 

One  of  two  sharp  rocks  near  Gibeah,  the 
other  being  called    Seneh  (1  Sam.   xiv. 


4,  5).    It  was  the  north  cliff  of  the  Wady 
Suweintt  (Conder). 

'  BoBkath,  Bo«oatli  [Heb.  Botaqath  = 
*•  elevated,  stonv  grouncf "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  39).  Josiah^s  maternal 
grandfather,  Adaiah,  was  a  native  or 
mhabitant  of  the  place  (2  Kings  xxii.  1). 
Exact  site  unknown. 


[Heb.  Botsrah  =  "an  enclo- 
sure" "asheepfold"]. 

(1)  Bozrah  of  £dom.  The  chief  city  of 
Idunuea  (Edom)  in  Old  Testament  tmies 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chron.  i.  44;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  6;  Ixiii.  1).  Jeremiah  prophesied 
its  utter  destruction  (Jer.  xlix.  13,  22). 
Amos  predicted  that  its  palaces  should  be 
destroyed,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  it 
had  palaces  to  destroy  (Amos  i.  12).  It 
was  noted  for  its  sheep  (Micah  ii.  12). 
[Erm.] 

Burckhardt  and  Bobinson  located  it  at 
el  Buseirah,  in  the  Edomite  territory 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the 
latter  traveller  visited  it,  he  found  it  to  be 
a  village  of  about  iifty  houses  on  a  hill 
crowned  by  a  small  castle  (Bib,  Mea.^  ii. 
570). 

(2)  Bozrah  of  Moab,  A  city  of  Moab 
against  which,  as  against  the  other  in- 
habited places  in  that  country,  Jeremiah 
denounced  judgment  (Jer.  xlviii.  24). 
Armstrong  {JVatnca  and  PiaceSf  39)  considers 
that  it  may  have  been  Bezeb  (q.v.).  He 
thinks  also  that  this,  rather  than  No.  1, 
was  the  Bosor  of  the  Moabite  stone. 

Braoalet  [English]. 

An  ornament  for  the  wrist,  or  for  the 
arm.  One  was  put  on  Rebekah's  wrist 
when  Abraham*  8  confidential  servant  saw 
her  at  the  well  (Gen.  xxiv.  22).  Bracelets 
were  given  by  Uie  pious  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  to  furnish  gold  or  silver  for 
the  construction  or  ornamentation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb.  xxxi.  50). 


EGYPTIAN  BRACELETS. 

Bracelets  were  worn  by  both  sexee  (Ezek. 
xvL  11),  and  Saul  had  one,  unless,  indeed, 
what  he  wore  was  an  Abxlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  For  "bracelet"  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
18, 25— A.V.  the  R.V.  substitutes  "  cord  "  ; 
for  "bracelets"  in  Exod.  xxxv.  22— A. V. 
it  substitutes  "brooches,"  and  for 
"  bracelets  "  in  Isa.  iii.  19  it  substitutes  on 
the  margin  "  chains." 
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I  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Atadh  in  Judg.  ix.  14,  15.  The  plant  is 
so  named  from  its  fihnness.  Apnarently  it 
is  not  the  familiar  hlamble  or  olackbenr, 
but  some  other  thomV  plant.  The  B.  v., 
despairing  of  exact  idtetiflcation,  renders 
it  on  the  mai|^  *'  thorn,"  as  the  A.y.  does 
in  Ffialm  Iviii.  9,  where  tihe  same  Hebrew 
word  occurs.  Tristram  cchisiders  that  it 
was  probably  a  buckthofti,  Rhamnus 
pala$t%na,  peculiar  to  Paltetine,  and 
clothing  the  rocks  in  all  parts  of  ttiat  coun- 
try. The  buckthorns  are  shrubs  frdte  one  to 
ei^ht,  ten,  or  more  feet  high,  often  tihomy, 
with  the  leaves  usually  alternate,  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  greenish,  hi 
clusters,  or  umbels,  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  fruit  fleshy,  with  two  to 
four  small  stony  seeds. 

Branch  pSnglish]. 

One  of  the  titles  applied  to  the  Messiah 
was  **  The  Branch  '^  (Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  Zech. 
iii.  8;  vL  12).  But  the  margin  of  the 
B.V.  substitutes  "shoot  or  bud"  in  the 
first  passage,  "shoot  or  sprout"  in  the 
second,  and  "  bud  "  in  the  third  (cf.  Isa. 
xi.  1 ;  liii.  2  ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  15). 


\  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendennff  in  the  A.Y.  and  in 
the  text  of  the  B.V.  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Nehhcshethy  the  margin  of  the  R.y. 
translating  it  * '  copper."  It  was  evidently  a 
metal  {Qien.  iv.  22)  obtained  bv  applyms 
fire  to  the  ore  of  it  du^  from  tae  ground 
(Deut.  viii.  9 ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  But  unless 
brass  be  accidentally  associated  with 
calamine,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature, 
but  is  an  artificial  product;  it,  there- 
fore, does  not  answer  to  the  descri])- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Nehhosheth.  Brass  is 
composed  of  copper  alloyed  with  from  28 
to  34  per  cent,  of  sine.  The  assertion  used 
to  be  made  that  it  was  not  known  till  it 
was  aoddentalhr  formed  by  the  running 
together  of  different  meltea  metals  when 
Corinth  was  burnt,  b.c.  146,  by  the  consul 
Mummius.  But  vessels  of  brass  have  been 
found  of  much  higher  antiquily  in 
Egyptian  tombs.  ProMbly  the  brass  men- 
tioned in  at  least  the  earner  books  of  the 
Bible  was  copper  ^Exod.  xxxviii.  29,  etc.. 
etc.).  That  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
temple  vessels  by  Hiram  may  have  been 
bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The 
latter  metal  may  have  been  obtained  from 
Cornwall  and  the  Sdllv  Islands  by  the 
Tyrian  navi^tors  (1  Kmffs  vii.  14).  The 
people  of  JPalestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries  used  "  brass  "  for  armour  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  6),  for  fetters  (2  Kings  xxv.  7,  13), 
and  for  gates  of  cities  (Isa.  xlv.  2)^tc. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Khalkoi, 
probably  copper,  though  it  may  have  been 
tirass  or  bronxe.    It  is  mentioned  as  used 


for  money,  for  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  and  of  idols  (Matt  x.  9;  1 
Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  Rev.  ix.  20). 

The   figure  of   a 


seipent,  made  probably  of  copper  nSBAfis] , 
ana  erected  on  a  pole  in  the  wilderness, 
that  the  Israelites  bitten  by  fiery  serpents 
might  look  at  it  in  faith  and  be  healed 
(Numb.  xxi.  8,  9).  It  was  not  designed  to 
be  worshipped,  and  when  the  Inaelites 
began  to  use  it  as  an  idol,  Hesekiah  had  it 
broken  in  pieces,  contemptuously  calling  it 
Kehtuhian  (brazen),  meaning  that  it  was 
only  a  pieoe  of  brass  (2  Kings  xviii.  A), 
Our  Lord  explained  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  rearing  of  the  brazen  serpent 
in  John  iii.  14, 15. 

BfMiitote  [English]. 

(1)  An  ornament,  and  a  sacred  article  of 
dress  >om  by  the  Jewish  high  priest  on  his 
breast.  It  was  of  ^Id,  of  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine- twined  linen,  and  nad set 
on  it  twelve  %tones,  in  four  rows,  as  a 
memorial  or  synJM  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
It  also  contained  the  Urim  and  Thumnum 
(Exod.  xxviii.  15-30 ;  xtaix.  8-21). 

(2)  A  plate  of  metal  or  ot  tbick  leather, 
designea  to  protect  the  breaA  m.  battle 
^Bev.  ix.  9).  Figuratively,  righteoHMess 
(Isa.  lix.  17  ;  Epl^  vi.  14).  or  faith  and 
love,  constitute  a  spiritual  breastplate 
(I  Thess.  V.  8). 

Brefbren  [English,  plural  of  brother]. 

Now  people  regarded  with  fraternal 
affection,  as  belongmg  to  the  same  profes- 
sion, or  having  t^  same  sympathies  and 
aims  as  the  tfpodkst.  If  sons  of  the  same 
father  are  meant,  the  word  now  used  is  not 
brethren,  but  brothers.  Formerly  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  observed,  and  *  *  brethren  " 
is  constantly  used  in  the  English  Bible 
where  we  should  now  say  broukers  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25 ;  xliL  6, 13,  32 ;  xlv.  16,  etc.). 
It  is  often  used,  however,  in  the  modem 
sense,  especially  when  applied  to  Chris- 
tian disciples  (Matt,  xxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xiv.  2 ; 
Bom.  i.  13,  etc.). 

%  (1)  Brethren  of  the  Lord.  The  brothers 
of  Jesus,  using  the  tenn  "  brothers  "  either 
in  a  strict  or  m  a  loose  sense.  They  were 
four :  James,  Joseph  or  Joses,  Simon,  and 
Judas  (Matt.  xii.  47-50 ;  xiiL  55— A.Y.  and 
E.V. ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  GaL  i.  19). 
If  the  woids  **  brothers  "  and  "  brethren  *♦ 
(brothers)  are  used  in  a  strict  sense,  then 
the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  would  be  the 
childresi  of  Joseph  and  Ma^  after  the 
nativity  (Matt.  i.  25) ;  if  in  a  looeer  sense, 
they  would  be  our  Lord*s  first  cousins. 
The  subsequent  marriage  of  the  betrothed 
Joseph  ana  Maiy  seems  clearly  asserted  in 
Matt.  i.  20-25;  and  that  it  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  children  appears  to  be  implied  in 
tiie  fact  that  Jesus  is  called  the^n^-^orM 
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(Mait.  i.  25 ;  Luke  ii.  7).  But  from  the 
early  Christian  centuries  mat  reluctance 
has  been  shown  to  accept  tiois  view,  and  to 
escape  from  it  three  hypotheses  have  been 
formed.  One  is  that  the  Lord's  brethren 
were  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  prior  marriage ; 
another  that  they  were  children  of 
Alpssub  (q.T.)  or  Ciopas  (Q'^O  and 
Mary,  sister  of  the  Vu^gin,  and.  tnerefore. 
our  Lord's  first  cousins;  ana  the  third 
that  tiiey  wore  the  children  of  Joseph  and 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  married  on  the 
pindple  laid  down  in  Deut.  xxv.  6-10. 
Of  these  three  hypotheses  the  first  has 
sU  along  prevailea  m  the  Eastern,  and  the 
second  in  the  Western,  churches.  The 
third  did  not  arise  till  the  eleventh  century, 
and  has  never  largely  prevailed. 

CZyMenandSrtihren.'*  "And"isnot 
in  toe  Greek  original.  There  is  simply 
*'  Men,  brethren,"  t.^.  **  Men  who  are  my 
brethren."  The  meaning  is  best  expressed 
by  wholly  omitting  **  men,"  and  writing 
sunply,  as  the  B!v.  does,  "brethren^ 
(Acts'i.  16;  ii.  29;  xxiii.  1,  6,  etc.;  cf. 
A.V.  and  B,V.).    Peothbb.] 

Briok  [English]. 

A  mass  of  day  tempered,  made  rect- 
angular in  shape,  and  either  left  to  harden 
in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  brick-kiln. 
Bricks  of  this  latter  kind  were  used  in 
building  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  zi.  3). 


0)  EOTFTIAK  (2)  ASSYRIAll  OTAJIPSD  BBICKS. 

Both  bricks  and  tiles  are  often  foimd 
stamped  with  names  and  inscriptions, 
from  which  we  have  derived  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  thoee  ancient  times,  as  well 
as  from  uie  tablets  of  burnt  clay  specially 
prepared  as  documents  in  a  similar  way. 
The  bricks  which  the  Israelite  slaves  had  to 
make  in  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  unbumt 
bricks  leftto  harden  in  the  sun  (Ezod.  i. 
14;  V.  7). 

BRXCK'KiLSf  [English]. 

A  kiln  for  enclosing  oricks  while  the^ 
me  being  burnt  (2  Sam.  ziL  31 ;  Jer.  xliii. 
9;Kah.iu.l4). 


[English]. 

In  English,  any  species  of  wild  rose, 
especially  the  Dog  Rose  (Hota  canina).  In 
the  A.V.  and  B.y.  of  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  the  rendering  of  six  distinct  Hebrew 
words,  and  in  the  A.V.  of  the  New  of  one 
Greek  one. 

(1)  Hebrew  Barqan^  from  barao  =  "  to 
flash  lightning"  (Judg.  viii.  7,  16). 

(2)  Hebrew  Shamir  =  **  a  thorn,"  or 
collectively  "  thorns,"  from  Bhamir  ="  to 
fix  with  nails."  It  occurs  in  Isa.  v.  6 ; 
vii.  23-25:  ix.  18;  x.  17;  xxvii.  4;  and 
xxxii.  13.  Tristram  thinks  that  it  is  a  plant 
called  Christ's  Thorn  {Paliurut  aculeatut). 
which  is  found  in  southern  Europe,  and 
covers  most  of  the  rocky  hiUs  in  Palestine. 
[Thorn.] 

(3)  Heorew  Sirpadh,  from  a  Persian 
word  signifying  *'  white  "  (Geaenius)  (Isa. 
Iv.  13). 

(4)  Hebrew  Sarabh,  from  aarabh  = 
"to rebel"  (Ezek.  ii.  6).  It  ia  doubtful 
whether  this  is  a  thorny  plant  or  a  rebel. 

(5)  Hebrew  Sillofty  from  8alal  =  "  to 
nod,"  "  to  viteate  "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  24). 

(6)  Hebrew  Hhedheq  (Micah  rii.  4), 
translated  "  thorn  "  in  Prov.  xv.  19.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Arabic  means  *'  the 
Egg-]^t,"  "Mad-apple."  "Jew*s- 
apple,"  or  "Brinjal"  {^Solanum  Melon' 
^ena)y  one  variety  of  which  is  thorny.  It 
IS  a  native  of  India  and,  it  ii  believed,  of 
Arabia.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
potato,  but  the  eatable  part  is  the  fruit, 
which  is  much  used  in  curries  in  the  East. 

(7)  Greek  Akantha,  meaning  (1)  "a 
thorn  " ;  (2)  "  a  prickly  plant."  perhaps  a 
thistle ;  Va)  "  a  tnomy  free,'*  perhaps  an 
acacia  (Heo.  vi.  8). 

Biisftndlne  [English  and  French, 
from  Low  Lat.  brigam  =  "  a  light-armed 
soldier"]. 

An  obsolete  nan^  for  a  coat  of  mail, 
compoeed  of  light  tmn-jointed  scales,  or  of 
thin  pliantplate  armour  (Jer.  xlvi.  4 — A.V. ; 
U.  3— A.V.).  The  B.V.  substitutes  "  coat 
of  mail." 


[Englishl. 

Sulphur  (Gen.  xix.  24 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ; 
Psalm  xi.  6 ;  Bev.  xix.  20 ;  xx.  10,  etc.). 

Brook  [EnffUsh]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Nahhal,  from  ndhhal  =  "  to  flow."  It  is 
applied  to  Eshcol  (Numb.  xiii.  23),  Zered 
(Deut.  ii.  13, 14),  Kidron  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ; 
xvii.  20;  2  Chron.  xxix.  16),  Cherith 
(I  Kings  xvii.  3,  6),  and  Kishon  (xviii.  40  ; 
I^salm  ixxxiii.  9,  etc.). 

(2])  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
Kheimarrhos  or  KMtmarrhoos  —  as  adjec- 
tive, "winter  flowing" ;  as  noun^  "a brook 
which  flows  in  winter  but  dries  up  in 
summer."    It  is  applied  in  John  xviii.  1  to 
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the    Kidron,    and    corresponds    to   the 
Hebrew  Nahhal,    [No.  1.] 


i  [English]. 

The  renaerinff  of  the  Hebrew  Rothem  in 
the  text  of  Jod  xxx.  4 — R.V.  and  the 
margin  of  1  Kin^s  xix.  4— R.V.  and  Psabn 
cxx.  4— E.V.  In  the  text  of  the  last  two 
passages  in  the  R.y.,  and  in  all  the  three  in 
the  A.  v.,  it  is  rendered  **  juniper,"  but  the 
Hebrew  word  corresponds  to  the  still  exist- 
ing Arabic  Jiaiemy  appUed  to  a  brOom, 
Jietama  Etttaitty  growmg  in  Syria  and 
Arabia.  It  is  common  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula. It  is  a  much-branched  bush,  with 
twiggy,  nearly^  leafless,  branches,  and 
clusters  of  pinkish- white  flowers. 


(1)  One  of  the  male  sex  bom  of  the  same 
fatner  and  mother,  or  of  the  same  father 
or  mother  as  the  person  who  calls  him 
brother  (Qen.  xliii.  6 ;  xliv.  19 ;  Job  i.  13 ; 
Hal.  i.  2). 

(2)  One  of  the  male  sex  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  race,  or  nation  as  the 

rsrson  who  calls  him  brother  (Dent,  xxiii. 
;  Neh.  v.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

(3)  One  of  the  male  sex  belonging  to  the 
same  faith  as  the  person  who  culs  him 
brother  (Acts  ix.  17 ;  1  Ck)r.  vi.  6 ;  2  Cot, 
ii.  13). 

(4)  One  of  the  male  sex  greatly  beloTed 
or  very  politely  addressed  by  the  person 
who  caUs  him  brother  (2  Sam.  i.  26). 

(5)  Anyone  of  the  male  sex  whatever, 
the  common  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race  being  recognised  (Oen.  ix.  5 ;  Matt.  v. 
22 ;  xviii.  35).    [Brethben.] 

BiMkler  [English]. 

The  smaller  of  two  kinds  of  shield  in  use 
in  Old  Testament  times.  It  was  fixed 
upon  the  arm  and  could  be  moved  about 
to  cover  any  part  of  the  fore  portion  of  the 
body  which  might  be  in  danger  (1  Chron. 
V.  18 ;  xiL  8).  Often  used  figuratively  of 
the  Divine  protection  (Psalm  xviii.  2; 
xd.  4). 

Bakki  [Heb.  Buqqij  the  same  as 
Bukkiah  (q.v.)]. 

(1)  A  son  oi  Jogli.  He  was  prince  of 
the  Danite  tribe  (luunb.  xxxiv.  22). 

(2)  A  son  of  Abishua  and  a  descendant 
of  Phinehas  (1  Chron.  vi.  5,  61 ;  Ezra 
vii.  4). 

BnkldAli  [Heb.  Bugqiiahu  =  "  devas- 
tation sent  by  Jehovah  "J. 

A  musician,  a  son  of  lleman  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4,  13). 

Bnl  IFor  Heb.  TebhtU  =  "rainy," 
from  yaShal  =  "  to  flow  "1. 

The  eighth  month  of  tne  Jewish  year. 
It  extended  from  the  new  moon  of 
November  to  that  of  December,  and  was 
oonsidered  a  rainy  month  (1  Kings  vL  38). 


BnUrEngUsh]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Aoir^  meaning  ^^toave,"  "strong";  a 
strong  animal,  specially  a  bull,  in  Aalm  1. 
13  ;  Ixviii.  30 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  7— all  A.V.  and 
R.V.,  and  in  Jer.  1.  11— A. V.,  the  R.V. 
substituting  "  horse  "  for  "  bulL" 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Pat'  or  Pdr  in  Psalm  xxii.  12.'  [Bullock.1 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Shot  in  Job  xxi,  10.  In  Arabic  it  is  Satcr^ 
in  Aramaic  Tora,  whence  the  Greek 
Tauros  and  Latin  Taurus  =  "  a  bull." 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Baqar  (which  is  the  general  term  for  a 
head  of  cattle)  in  Jer.  BL  20.    fCATTLE.] 

H  The  bull  is  the  male  of  the  species, 
called  by  naturalists  Bo»  taurut,  [Ox.]  A 
particularly  strong  and  flerce  breed  of 
bulls  existed  in  Bashan  (Psidm  xxii.  12). 

%  Wild  Bull  [Heb.  To,  Teo]  (Isa.  li  20). 
The  R.V.  txanshites  Teo  "  Antblope  " 
(q.v.). 

Bnllook  [English,  diminutive  of  buUI. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Far 
or  l^dr^  meaning  a  young  bull.  Bullocks 
were  used  as  araught  animals  bearing  a 
yoke  (Jer.  xxxi.  ^,  and  were  largely 
offered  in  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix.  U  ;  Judg. 
vi.  25  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  21).    [Bull  (2).] 

Bnlnuh  [English,  from  bull  in  th& 
sense  of  "large"  and  "rush"]. 

(1)  Hebrew  gome.  The  Paftbub  (q.v.) 
(Exod.  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  xviii.  2). 

(2)  Hebrew  offtnon,  signifying  (1)  a 
"brazen"  or  bronie  vessel;  (2)  a  reed; 
(3).  a  rope  of  reeds  or  similar  plants.  The 
plant  r^erred  to  bows  its  head  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  wind,  having  evidently  a 
slender  reedy  stalk  (Isa.  Iviu.  5).  What 
the  A. V.  calls  a  "  hook"  and  the  R.V.  a 
"  rope  of  rushes,"  with  much  difficulty  put 
into  the  nose  of  a  leviathan  (Job  xU.  2).  is 
of  the  same  plant  agmon.  So  is  the  "rush*' 
of  Isa.  ix.  14 ;  xix.  15.  Finally  agtnon  is 
derived  from  ogam  =  "a marsh,"  suggest- 
ing that  this  is  the  kind  of  place  where  the 
phint  may  be  found.  Tristotm  believes  it 
to  be  ihQAmudo  Donax,  a  tall  reedy  grass 
from  the  Mediterranean  region  andfl^uth 
Siberia,  from  the  former  of  which  it  has 
been  introduced  into  English  gardens. 
Here  it  is  8  or  10  feet  high,  but  it  Is  much 
taller  in  its  native  regions. 

Bnaali  [Heb.  =  "prudence"]. 
A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chron.  ii.  25). 


[Heb.  =  "built,"  "erected"]. 

(1)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  Haah&biab, 
earlier  than  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

(2)  AnothOT  Levite,  a  oontemporarT  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4 ;  x.  15). 

Bnrdea  [English!. 

(1)  A  heavy  toad  to  be  borne ;  used  in  m 
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literal  or  a  figuratiTe  s^use  (Exod.  zzili.  5 
Numb.  xi.  11,  etc.). 

(2)  A  prophecy  denouncing  heavy  judg- 
ment on  a  phice  or  people  (Isa.  xiy.  28 
XV.  1  ;  xvu.  1 ;  xix.  1  ;  XXI.  1,  11,  13 
xxii.  1 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxx.  6 ;  £zek.  xii.  10 
Hoaea  viii.  10 ;  Kahum  i.  1). 

Burial  [English]. 

Interment,  the  committal  of  a  corpse  to 
the  ground,  or  its  disposal  in  another 
reverential  way.  The  Jews  generally 
carried  the  body  upon  a  bier  to  uie  ffrave 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Liuce  vii.  14).  Burial  was 
generally  in  a  cave  or  in  a  sepulchre 
scooped  horizontally  in  the  rock  {Oten. 
xxiii.  29 ;  xxv.  9, 10 ;  xlix.  30 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
60 ;  Mark  xv.  46 ;  xvi.  3,  4 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
53 ;  xxiv.  2 ;  John  xix.  41 ;  xx.  1). 


J  [English]. 
An  offering  in  which  the  victim  was 
wholly  burnt.  We  first  read  of  this  kind 
of  sacrifice  in  Qen.  viii.  20.  when  Noah 
offered  it  lust  alter  leaving  tne  ark.  The 
Miw^ftU  wnich  he  sacrificed  were  represen- 
tatives of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every 
clean  fowl.  Isaac  was  to  have  been  offered 
as  a  burnt-offering  (xxii.  2),  and,  in  lieu  of 
him,  aram  was  thus  sacrificed  (13J.  There 
were  minute  regulations  in  the  Mosaic  law 
for  bnmt-offenngs,  which  often  consisted 
of  a  lamb  rNumb.  vii.  15,  2l,  27,  etc.), 
sometimes  oi  a  ram  (Lev.  ix.  2;  xvi.  5, 
etc),  and  sometimes  of  a  cow.  cows,  or 
oxen  (1  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22,  25). 
Mesba,  the  Moabtte  king,  in  whose  honour 
the  Moabite  stone  was  inscribed^  offered 
his  son  for  a  burnt-offering  on  a  aty  wall, 
if  possible  to  turn  the  f  oixune  of  a  battle 
in  which  he  was  being  defeated  (2  Kings 
iii.  4,  26,  27]).  So  also  the  degenerate 
Israelites  during  the  later  years  of  the 
monarchy,  offered  their  sons  as  a  burnt- 
offering  to  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5 ;  cf .  2  Kings 
xvH.  16,  17).  In  Psalm  li.  19  a  distinction 
is  made  between  ** burnt-offering"  and 
**  whole  burnt-offering."  Probabl]|r,  by  the 
first  wa«  meant  those  sacrifices  wmch  were 
partially  burnt,  and  bv  a  **  whole  burnt- 
offering  "  the  bumt-oifeiizig  technically  so 
called.  The  expression  **  whole  bumt- 
effering"  occurs  again  in  Heb.  x.  6,  8, 
where  the  inspired  writer  is  quoting  from 
the  Septuagint  of  Psahn  xl.  6-8.  He 
points  out  tne  spiritual  significanoe  of  the 
Dumt-offering,  as  of  tl^  other  bloody 
sacrifices :  they  pointed  to  the  agony  and 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  **.  whole  *  * 
burnt-offering  may  have  foreshadowed  the 
completeness  of  His  sacrifice  and  its 
thorough  effectiveness  for  the  expiation  of 


xxiv.  22 ;  1  Kiujgs  xviii.  38 :  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
31 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11  ;  Psalm  xx.  3 ;  Ixvi. 
15). 


I  [English]. 
The  same  as   Bi7B2«t-offbbino  (q*^*) 
(Numb,  xxiii.  6 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  2  Sam. 


I  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendenng  of  the  Hebrew  Seiteh, 
The  bush  which  Moses  saw  burning,  and 
from  which  Jehovah  spoke  (Exod.  iii.  2, 3 : 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  Tnstram  believes  it  to 
have  been  the  Acacia  vera  or  niiotica.  the 
Egyptian  thorn.  It  is  a  withered -looking 
thorny  tree,  12  feet  high,  with  bipinnate 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  It  crrows 
throughout  a  hirge  part  of  Africa,  also  in 
the  Smai  Peninsula,  and,  in  Palestine,  ou 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It'yields  the 
gum  arabic  of  coramerce,  which  naturally 
exudes  in  a  nearly  fluid  state  from  the 
trunk  and  branches,  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

C2)  Hebrew  Siahh  (Job  xxx.  4,  7).  II 
is  irom  Siahh  =  '*  to  iax)duce  "  or  '*  bring 
forth,"  and  is  the  word  rendered  **  plant " 
in  (Jen.  ii.  5,  and  *' shrub"  in  Gen.  xxi. 
15. 

(3)  Hebrew  Nahalol  (Isa.  vii.  19),  ren- 
dered by  Gesenius  and  m  the  R.V.  "  pas- 
ture." On  the  margin  of  the  A.V.  it  i« 
translated  **  commendable  trees." 

(4)  Greek  Baton,  the  Fame  as  No.  I 
(Mark  xii.  26 ;  Luke  xx.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  30, 
35).  In  Luke  vi.  44  Batos  is  rendered 
**  bramble  bush,"  both  in  the  A.V.  and 
the  R.V. 

BniheirEnglishl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Modiot  = 
a   dry  measure    containing   almost   two 

Sillous,  or  nearly  one  peck  (Matt.  v.  15  ; 
ark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  xi.  33). 

Bnttor* 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Mhetnah  =  "curdled  milk,"  "curds," 
" butter  "  (Gen,  xviii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14; 
Judg.  V.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29 ;  Job  xx.  17 ; 
xxix.  6 ;  Psalm  Iv.  21 ;  Piov.  xxx.  33 ; 
Isa.  vii.  15.  22).  On  the  margin  of  Isa. 
vii.  15^R.V.  the  translation  is  "  curds." 
Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  1859, 
p.  441)  says  that  neither  the  ancient  nor 
me  modem  orientals  have  made  butter  iu 
our  sense  of  the  word.  The  "butter" 
given  to  Sisera  by  Jael  was  sour  milk, 
called  in  Arabic  Icbctiy  and  (p.  255)  the 
"  butter  "  of  Prov.  xxx.  33  is  a  production 
made  in  this  way.  A  bottle  formed  b}^ 
strippmg  off  the  entire  skin  of  a  young 
buffalo  IS  filled  with  milk  and  then  perse- 
veringly  kneaded  or  shaken  by  women. 
Then  the  contents  are  taken  out,  boiled  or 
melted,  and  put  into  bottles  of  goats'  skins. 
In  winter  it  resembles  candied  honey,  and 
in  summer  is  mere  oil. 

Bni  [Heb.  =  "despicable"]. 
(1)  A  son  of  Nahor  by  his  wife  Milcah 
(Gen.  xxii.  20,  21). 
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(2)  A  Gadite,  the  father  of  Jahdo 
(1  Chron.  v.  14). 

(3)  An  Arabian  tribe,  probably  descended 
from  Buz  No.  1  (Jer.  xxv.  23). 

Boil  [Heb.  =:  "  a  descendant  of  Boz  "1 
[Buz  {2)). 

The  father  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (Ezek. 
i.3). 

Bnilte  [English]. 

One  belonging  to  the  Arabian  tribe  of 
Buz  [BxTZ  (3)J  (Job  xxTJi.  2). 


Cab  [Heb.  Qabh  =  "a  hoUow  vessel," 
**acup**]. 

A  Hebrew  measure  of  ca^udty  for  dry 
articles  (2  Kings  yi.  25).  It  held  about 
2*8333  pints;  the  cab  for  measuring  liquids, 
which  IS  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  con- 
tained nearly  a  fifth  more. 

Oabbon  [Heb.  Kabbdn^^'a,  band," 
"a  bond,"  "a  fetter"  (Oeaenius);  "a 
cake,"  Oxford  Bible]. 

A  town  or  Tillage  in  a  valley  in  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  40).  G^Bsenius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Maiehbenah  of 
1  Chron.  ii.  49.  The  Palestine  explorers 
consider  the  site  as  vinidentified. 

Catal  [Heb.  Kabhul^  '"displeasing" 
«r  "  &ty.^'    (Marginof  A.V.)1. 

(n  A  town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  It 
has  oeen  identified  with  the  modem  &&b{d, 
a  village  nine  miles  east  of  Acre. 

(2)  A  re^on  in  Galilee  containing  twenty 
towns,  which  Solomon  presented  to  Hiram, 
king  of  Tjrre,  in  return  for  the  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  tihe  building  of 
the  temple.  The  Tynan  king  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  gift,  and  thercKfore  called 
the  region  Cabul  [«<v  the  etym.]  (1  Kings 
ix.  12Q.  Of  course  it  has  no  connection 
with  Cabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 


•  [Lat.  probably  from  Caenarie*  = 

"  a  head  of  hair."    N.  T.  Greek  JTawarl. 

The  family  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Julian  house  or  clan  in  Rome.  Though 
it  is  traceable  from  B.c.  501,  it  did  not 
gain  extensive  celebrity  till  it  was  borne  bv 
Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  ranks  witn 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  as  one 
of  the  three  most  remarkable  conquerors 
the  civilised  world  has  produced.  On  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Csnar,  B.C.  44,  his 
will  requested  lus  grand-nephew  Octavius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  to 
assume  the  name  of  Caesar.  Tiberius,  who 
succeeded  Augustus,  and  Caligula,  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero,  who  followed  in  succession, 
were  all  entitled  by  relationship  to  the 


great  dictator  to  bear  the  family  name ; 
uie  seven  succeeding  emperors— Galba, 
Otho,  Yitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Nerva  —  assumed  it,  so  that 
it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  twelve 
CflBsars.  From  havmg  been  the  name 
of  one  mighty  conqueror  and  then  of  a 
series  of  emperors,  the  name  Csesar  became 
the  type  or  ^mbol  of  the  dvil  power  in 
general,  and  it  is  continually  used  in  this 
sense  in  discussions  as  to  the  relative 
domains  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers 
(cf.  Matt.  xxii.  17,  21 ;  Mark  xii.  14, 16, 
17 ;  Luke  XX.  22,  24,  25). 

The  name  Cssar  is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to — 

(1)  The  first  Boman  emperor,  Augustus 
Caesar  [CiBBAB  Auoustub]  (Luke  ii.  I). 

(2)  The  second  Boman  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius Cabjlb  (q.v.)  (Matt  xzii.  17 ;  Maik 
xii.  14;  Luke  iii.  1 ;  xx.  21,  22;  John 
xix.  12). 

(3)  Tlie  fourth  Boouin  emperor,  CuLU- 
Dius  (q.v.)  (Acts  jcvii.  7  [?]). 

(4)  The  fiftk  Boman  emperor.  Nero 
fActs  xxT.  12,  21 ;  xxvi,  32 ;  Phil.  iv. 
22).  His  predecessor,  Claudius,  had  been 
iBarried  to  a  woman— Messalina— who 
ultimately   proved   a    shameless    profli- 

Site.  She  bad  borne  him  a  son  named 
ritannicus,  and  a  daughter  called  Octavia. 
When  she  was  put  to  death,  he  married 
next  his  niece  A^ppina,  a  widow  with  a 
son  called  Lucius  Domitius.  The  first 
ambition  of  this  new  profligate  was  to  get 
her  son  married  to  Octavia.  and  appointed 
successor  to  the  empire.  Sue  was  success- 
ful, Lucius  being  adopted  by  the  empefor 
under  the  charurod  name  of  Nero.  Then, 
after  a  time,  Qaudius  was  poisoned,  and 
Nero  in  a.d.  54  became  emperor  of  Borne, 
any  rivalry  from  Britanmcus  being  soon 
terminated  by  lus  assassination.  Nero 
was  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty, 
though,  perhaps,  his  crimes  have  been 
exaggerated.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  a.d.  64,  a  great  fire  broke  out  at 
Bome,  in  large  measure  destroying  three 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  uie  d^ 
was  divided.  The  emperor  was  believed, 
apparently  on  insufficient  evidence,  to  have 
been  himself  the  incendiary,  and  was  in 
consequence  in  danger  of  his  life.  To 
screen  himself,  he  falsely  accused  the 
Christians  of  having  caused  the  fire,  and 
put  many  of  them  to  cruel  deaths,  tradition 
adding  that  both  Paul  and  Peter  were 
among  the  sufferers.  Nero  is  the  "  lion  " 
of  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  Finding  that  he  was 
deserted  hj  his  troops,  and  uiat  he  would 
soon  be  put  to  death,  he  anticipated  his 
fate.  Like  Saul,  he  attempted  suicide,  and, 
failing,  induced  one  of  his  supporters 
to  complete theact  of  slanghter.  He  died 
▲.s.  68,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fourteentn  of  his  reign. 
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CasAB  AT70X78TUB  The  fint  Bomaa 
emperor,  better  known  as  Augustus  Gosar 
(Luke  ii.  I).  He  was  bom  at  Yelitne  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  b.o.  63,  and  was 
named  Octavius  after  his  father  Cains 
OctaTins.  His  mother,  called  Atia,  was 
the  daughter  of  Julia,  sister  of  Julius 
Caeear.  On  the  assassination  of  his  great 
relatire,  B.C.  44,  he  went  to  Borne,  and 
was  admitted  to  be  heir  of  the  deceased 
dictator,  whose  property  he  obtained.  He 
now  be<»me  known  as  Gains  Julius  Cesar 
Octavianus.  In  B.o.  43  the  second  trium- 
Tirate  was  formed,  Octavian,  Marc  Antony, 
and  Lepidus  asreeinff  to  divide  the  Roman 
world  among  themselVes,  and  rule  it  for  five 
jears  with  an  authority  equal  to  that  of 
consub.  Then  entmng  Rome  with  their 
troops,  they  g^Te  a  list  of  300  senators  and 
about2,000 knights  whom  they  desired  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  their  instructions  were 
actually  carried  out.  In  B.C.  42  Octavian 
and  Antony  fought  two  great  battles  at 
PhUippi  against  the  republican  party  led 
by  Brutus  and  Caasius,  two  of  thiB  leading 
assawriwi  of  CiBsar.  Cassius  committed 
suicide  when  he  thought  the  first  battle  lost, 
and  Brutus  did  so  whea  the  second  one  was 
terminating  in  his  defeat.  Lepidus  was 
soon  found  uneoual  to  his  high  responsi- 
btHties,  and  haa  to  retire  from  political 
Hfe.  The  other  two  able  and  ambitious 
men  soon  quarrelled  and  fought.  Antony 
was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  at  Actium, 
B.C.  31,  and,  fleeing  to  Bffinpt  with  his 
facamour,  queen  Cleopatra,  kiUed  himself 
on  a  'WffOKt  reaching  him  ttiat  she  had 
committed  suicHa.  ▲^gustus  was  now  the 
%(Ae  master  of  the  Roman  iiuiM,mbi1  while 
nominally  keeping  up  the  old  liberties  and 
tiie  institutions  which  had  enshrined  them, 
he  really  converted  the  repubUo  into  a 
military  despotism.  In  the  year  b.o.  29 
he  received  the  title  of  Imperator,  or 
Emperor,  and  in  27  B.C.  the  title  of  Augus- 
ts, meaning  "  venerable  '*  or  **  augiut.*' 
This  <dian^  of  name  was  a  great  {^van- 
tage, as  It  helped  people  to  forget  the 
massacre  with  which  he  had  to  do 
while  yet  he  was  only  Octavian  and  a 
triamVir.  He  attempted  to  efface  its 
memory  by  acting  as  the  &ther  of  his 
people.  He  died  on  the  19th  August, 
A.D.  14,  in  the  sevent]^ -sixth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  44th  of  his  reign,  if  its  commence- 
ment is  measured  from  the  battle  of 
Actimn.  Literature  so  flourished  in  his 
TQgn  that  the  Au^pstan  age  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  the  time  in  the 
flistoty  of  any  nation  when  literature  has 
readied  its  hij^iest  point.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  betaxedrCrarens]  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  the  latter, 
as  prophecy  nad  f  oreehadowed,  there  giving 
biiiii  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  1-20). 


[Lat.  from  Gr.  Kaisdrma 
=  **  Csesar's  town."    See  the  article] . 

A  city  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  about 
twenty- three  miles  south  of  Mount  CarmeL 
Its  site  was  called  originally  Strato's  tower. 
The  city  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  spent  twelve  years  in  its  erection, 
viz.,  from  25  to  13  B.C.  There  'was  a 
sea-mole  formed  of  stones  50  feet  long, 
18  broad,  and  9  deep.  It  was  200  feet 
wide,  and  stood  in  20  fathoms  of  water. 
The  entrance  to  the  artificial  port  was  on 
the  north,  where  there  was  a  tower.  The 
dty  had  also  a  temple,  a  theatre,  and  an 
amphitheatre.  There  was  a  complete 
system  of  drainage.  Herod  named  the 
place  Oesarea,  after  Ms  patron  Augustus 
Ceeear  [Cjsbab  Auouarusj.  It  was  some- 
times called  Csesarea  of  Palestine,  or 
Cnearea  by  the  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  irom 
Cjesabea  Pmuppz  (q.v.).  It  became  the 
Roman  capital  of  Palestine.  The  gospel 
was  carried  thither  bv  Philip  the  evan- 
gelist, who  made  it  nis  residence  (Acts 
viii.  40 ;  xxi.  8).  When  Paul,  soon  after 
his  conversion,  was  in  danger  of  bein^ 
murdered  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  his 
Christian  brethren  brought  him  down  to 
CfiBsarea.  whence  he  sailed  on  his  way  to 
his  birtnplaoe,  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Mmor 
(ix.  30).  It  was  at  Gaesarea  that  the 
Roman  centurion  Cornelius  lived,  and  that 
the  calling  of  the  G^tiles  took  nlaoe 
(x.  1, 24 ;  xi.  11).  It  was  visited  bv  Peter 
after  his  escape  from  prison  ^xii.  19;.  Paul 
twice  revisited  it,  and  found  a  church 
existing  (xviii.  22 ;  xxi.  8,  16).  He  was 
afterwaros  taken  thither  as  a  prisoner 
(xxiii.  23,  33) ;  and  it  was  there  that  his 
^kUL  hafare  Festus  and  Agrippa  took  place 
(xxv.  1-4,  6-13).  In  Jueeimus's  lame  the 
dty  was  large.  The  population  was  very 
mixed,  and  race-iealounes  existed  to  such 
an  extent  that  m  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
Syrians  made  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  commencing  the  troubles  which  led 
in  A.D.  70  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  (Josephus,  War^  II.  xviii.  §  1).  In 
▲.D.  548  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  joined  in 
assaulting  the  Christians.  In  638  the  dty 
was  captured  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  year 
1 102  it  was  taken  by  the  Cipsaders,  led  by 
Baldwin  I.  Saladin  retook  it  from  them  in 
1189 ;  the  Crusaders  recovered  it  in  1191, 
but  lost  it  to  the  Sultan  Bibars  in  1265. 

In  the  Stirrer  of  Western  Falestine 
(Samaria,  pp.  13,  14)  it  is  stated  that  the 
existingrums  are  of  two  periods.  There  is, 
first,  a  Roman  town  with  walls,  containing 
a  theatre,  a  hippodrome  (race-course),  a 
mole,  a  temple,  and  aqueducts ;  then, 
secondly,  there  is  the  Crusading  town 
with  wallB,  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  a  northern 
church,  a  harbour,  etc.  The  Roman  wall 
extends  4,800  feet  from  north  to  south  and 
2,700  from  east  to  west,  the  whole  en- 
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closure  scattered  over  with  fragments  of 
xmuioiiry  and  pillar  shafts,  cisterns,  and 
comer  walls  oi  buildings.  The  harbour 
measures  540  feet  across.  A  reef  running 
into  the  sea  is  probably  Josephus's  mole. 
The  aoueducts  are  two,  one  at  a  high  and 
the  other  at  a  low  level ;  the  pipes  are  of 
good  earthenware,  with  air-holes  at  in- 
tervals.    CaBsarea  is  still  called  Kais&rieh. 


still  further  embellished  it,  and  changed 
the  name  to  Neronias,  to  compliment  the 
emperor  Nero ;  but  on  the  emperor^s 
death  all  desire  te  honour  him  ceased,  and 
the  name  speedily  lapsed  ^Joseph..  Antuj. 
XX.  ix.'  \  €),  Titus  exhibited  glaoiatorial 
shows  in  the  town,  one  part  of  the  specta- 
cle being  Jewish  captives  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts,  or  compelled   to  encounter 


RUINS  OP  CiBBARBA. 


CaBMurea  Pbllippl  flat.  =  *<  Gaecarea 
of  Philip/'  to  distinguish  it  from  CaBsarea 
ofPalestme].     [Cababsa.] 

A  city  of  Upper  Galilee,  which  has 
sometimes  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  Old  Testament  Dan,  but  which  was 
more  probably  Bajll-oad  (q.v.).  The 
worship  of  the  Roman  (rod  Pan  long  pre- 
vailed m  the  locality,  and  Herod  the  Great 
having  built  a  teinple  of  fine  marble  near 
the  sacred  spot  Fanium,  the  place  was 
called  Paneas  (Joseph.,  ^;>^i^.  XV^.  z.  §  3). 
The  town  was  afterwards  enlai]sed  and 
adorned  by  Philip  the  tetrarch.  who 
altered  its  name  to  Csssarea  to  show  nonour 
to  the  second  Roman  emperor,  Tiberius 
Gsesar  (Joseph.,  Antiq,  XYIII.  i.  {  1  ; 
Wars.  n.  iz.  {  1).  Jesus  and  His  discmles 
visitea  it  at  least  once,  and  it  was  there  uiat 
the  remarkable  conversation  took  place 
between  him  and  Peter  arisins  out  ox  the 
Question,  **  Whom  do  men  say  ttiat  lam  ?*' 
(Mattzvi.l3;Markviii.27).  Agrippall. 


each  other  in  deadly  warfare  (Joseph., 
Wart^  VII.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1).  It  was  romanti- 
cally situated  under  the  shade  of  the  great 
Hermon,  at  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  river  bursting  forth  from  a  cave 
under  the  mountam  as  a  copious  stream. 
The  town  was  in  the  angle  of  a  small 
plain,  with  hills  on  all  sides  of  it  except  on 
the  west.  Part  of  its  fortifications  still 
remain,  and  there  are  Greek  inscriptions 
on  the  adjacent  rocks.  The  town  hiis  now 
dwindled  to  a  small  village,  still  called 
Banias,  which  is  simply  an  alteration  of 
Paneas,  one  of  its  early  names. 


[Gr.  Kaidphas,  from  Aramaic 
Kaiepha  =  '*  depression  "]. 

Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  was  appointed  in 
A.D.  26  to  the  high  priesthood  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  the  Roman  procurator^  and  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Pontms  Pilate 
(Joseph.,  Antiq.  XVni.  ii.  2).  Caiaphas 
and  his  father-in-law  Annas  were  ni^ 
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priests  when  John  the  Baptist  oommenoed 
bia  ministry  (Luke  iii.  2).  It  was  Caiaphas 
who  expressed  the  worldly-wise  but 
unri^teous  sentiment^  ''  It  is  expedient 
for  us  that  one  nian  should  die  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not."  He  was  not  aware  of  the  pophetio 
ngnificanoe  attaching  to  the  woros  he  had 
uttered  (John  xi.  49-53 ;  xviii.  14).  It  was 
at  his  palace  that  the  council  or  secret 
conclave  of  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes, 
and  the  elders  was  held  to  concoct  measures 
for  the  arrest  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxvi. 
3-5).  When  Jesus  was  apprehended,  He 
was  taken  first  to  the  palace  of  Annas,  who 
sent  Him  bound  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii. 
24)^  whence  He  was  led  next  to  the  prs- 
tonum  of  Pilate  (28).  Deeply  responsible 
ioT  Qie  judicial  murdL*r  of  the  innocent 
prisoner,  Cidaphns  nftt^ru  it'I-  tnok  part  in 
the  trial  .f  ivt.  r  jivl  .h']ai  i  Acts  iv.  6). 
In  A-U.  *i  'j  3 1 '. '  w :  I  - .  1 1  ■  ]  w  I  ?>  ••'*  U  ly  \'  i  t  ellius,  the 
Kamaai  prv'-.-iii^^ut  r.t  ??^-iui,  iiud  father  of  a 
future  emperor  o(  Eome  [Joseph.,  Antiq. 
XVHL  it.  3). 

f^am  (1)  [Heb.  Qtn**  =  *'  eott^m,"  "ac- 
qoirefl,*^  '"a  poasessLon  '^  {Geix.  iv.  1)1. 

'tfm  «eocuid  eoti  of  Aiiom,  and  by  calling 
ita  agricultumt.  He  bri^u^^ht  of  the 
froliA  cvf  the  ^Qund  an  ujferitig  to  Ood, 
ThrDwiug  New  Te^tiiment  U^ht  on  the 
inddent,  \m  fMt^ring  implied  im  acknow- 
lad^pent  of  gratituda  ti^  <iod  for  the 
proaiu^  of  the  V^rth,  hut  d^i  confession  of 
SOL.  HL>t  offedtig  Wit-H  n^j Lifted,  ^vhile  that 
of  hm  brother  Al*el  wa.^  ar<»pted;  on 
wMcIl  Caiii  bf^cnrue  hi4  murderor.  Called 
to  accDuiit  In'  (r<'"l  i'ly  "-  •  ime,  and 
doomfid  nb  a  penalty  t  i  ...  a  fiq^tive 
and  a  vagabond,  he  complained  that  his 
poniahment  was  greater  than  he  could 
Dear,  but  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the 
Bible  narrative  he  nowhere  makes  con- 
feeaion  of  sin  or  admission  of  error,  but 
adopts  a  self  -  justifying  tone.  Sent 
into  exile,  he  lived  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
eastward  of  Eden,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  race  which  made  considerable 
progrees  in  the  mechanical  arts  (Gen.  iv. 
1-26 ;  1  John  iii.  12  ;  Jude  11). 


(2)  [Heb.  Qain  (?)  =  "a  lance," 
"a  spear"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16)  {GeMnim). 
Or  possibly  from  Heb.  Qen  =  **a  nest" 
{Gror^)].    [Kenitbb.] 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  The  Palestine 
explorers  locate  it  doubtfully  at  the  ruin  of 
Yukln,  three  miles  south-east  of  Hebron. 


I  [Or.  Kaindrij  from  Heb.  Qenan 
=  "  possession  "  (?)  or  "  possessor  "  (?)]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Enos  and  father  of 
Mahalaleel  (Gen.  v.  9-14 ;  Luke  iii.  37, 38). 
[Kbvak.] 

(2)  The  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of 


SheUh  (Luke  iii.  36).  The  Hebrew  of 
Greu.  xi.  12  has  no  Cainan  in  these  rela- 
tions ;  the  Septuagint,  however,  has,  and 
it  was  from  the  Septuagint  that  St.  Luke 
took  this  second  Cainan. 

Calali  [If  Hebrew,  then  from  Kalahh 
—  **  perfection  " ;  but  it  is  more  probably 
Accadian  or  Assyrian]. 

One  of  the  cities  of  Aseyria,  built,  accor- 
ding to  the  text  of  the  A.  v.,  by  Asshur,  and 
that  of  the  B.V.  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11). 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  its  founder 
Shalmaneser  I.,  who  reigned  from  1300  to 
1271  B.C.  Perhaps  Asshur  or  Nimrod  built 
a  village  at  the  spot,  and  Shalmaneser  I. 
developed  the  village  into  a  town.  Early 
in  the  ninth  century  b.o.  it  had  fallen  into 
decay,  but  was  restored  and  embellished  by 
Assur-natsir-pal,  who  reigned  from  885  to 
860  B.O.  Its  ruins,  now  called  Nimrdd,  lie 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  furnished  many  Assyrian  relics  to  the 
British  Museum.  Some  have  doubtfully 
identified  Calah  with  the  Halah  of  2  Kings 
xvii.  6;  xviii.  11).    [Haiah.] 


[Lat.  from  Gr.  Kalatnoa  =  "  a 
reed,"  "a  cane"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qeneh'bosffn  =  "  reed  of  fragrance  " ;  or  of 
the  simi^e.termQanM  =  "  cane,"  "reed," 
witlk  which  is  connected  the  Latin  Canna, 
the  Greek  Kanne  or  KanCy  and  the  English 
Cane  (q.v.). 

A  sweet  -  smelling,  cane  -  like  plant, 
furnishing  spice  (Ex^.  xxx.  23 ;  Song  iv. 
14).  It  waa  sold  in  the  Tyrian  markets, 
beinff  brought  apparently  from  "  Yedan  " 
and  Javan  (Cyprus  [?!)  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19 — 
B.y.).  If  it  came  rrom  Europe,  it  was 
probably  the  Aeorus  Calamus^  or  Common 
Sweet  Sedge  of  England,  an  indigenous 
plant,  with  a  spadix  and  spathe,  akin  to 
the  Aroids,  but  belonging  to  the  allied 
order  of  the  Orontiaceaa  or  Orontiads.  The 
rhizome  or  underground  stem  is  aromatic. 
If  an  Indian  plant  is  permissible,  then  the 
Calamus  was  j^bably  the  Andropo^on 
Calamus  aromo^u^M,  a  genuine  grass,which, 
like  its  near  ally,  ^e  Lemon  Ghrass,  A. 
«^Aa?ftanMtM,  is  highly  scented.  The  Cala- 
mus is  probablv  tae  same  as  the  Sweet- 
cane.    [Cane.j 

Calool,  ChAlool  [Heb.  Kaikol  = 
"  support,"  "  sustenance,"  "  mainte- 
nance"]. 

A  veiy  wise  man,  one  of  three  sons  of 
Mahol  (1  Kings  iv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

Cale1»  [Heb.  Kalebh  =  "  raving," 
"fierce,"  "mad"  (?)  {Gesenim)  ;  or  "a 
doff  "  ?P),  or  "  a  valiant  hero"  (?)]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Hezron,  and  the  third  in 
direct  descent  from  Judah.  Caleb  was  the 
brother  of  Jerahmeel,  and  the  great-grand- 
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father  of   Bezaleel    (1   Chron.    ii.   18-20, 
42-49).    Called  also  Chelubai  (q.y.)* 

(2)  The  son  of  Hur,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ephiatah  (1  Chron.  ii.  50). 

(3)  The  son  of  Jenhunneh,  a  Kenezite. 
He  first  appears  as  tue  representative  enpy 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Numb.  xiii.  6), 
and,  with  the  exception  of  tfoshua,  the  only 
one  of  the  twelve  who  brought  back  an 
account  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
fitted  to  encourage  the  Israelite  invaders 
(30;  xir.  6-10).  As  a  reward  he  and 
Joshua  had  the  promise  of  being  allowed 
to  enter  and  possess  the  country  when  the 
cowardly  spies  were  no  more  (24,  30,  38). 
He  was  cme  oi  thoae^dterwards  appointed 
to  jrartion  out  the  land  by  lot,  ho^npre- 
senting,  as  before,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(xxxiv.  19).  He  received  as  his  own 
portion  the  town  of  Hebron  ^Josh.  xiv.  14), 
irom  which  he  expelled  the  giants  by  whom 
it  had  been  previously  occupied  (xv.  13,14). 
He  had  also  to  do  with  the  taking  oi  the 
adjacent  town  of  Kirjath-sepher,  or  Debir 
(15- 19) .  The  south  of  Caleb  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14  was  probably  the  south  of 
the  Hebron  district  or  the  vidnil^  of  Debir. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Caleb  was  of 
Edomite  descent,  and  a  proselyte  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Josh.  xiv.  14  : 
XV.  18).    [See  also  Kenaz  and  Kenezite.  J 

Caleb  -  ephratah  [Heb.  =  **  Caleb's 
land"  or  "region"  (?);  or  " Caleb  tthe) 
fruitful"  (?)]. 

i^parentlv  a  place  where  Hezron,  a 
man  of  Judan,  died,  but  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  (1  Chron. 
ii.  24).  [Cai£B  (2).]  If  accurate,  theplaoe 
referred  to  may  be  Bethlehem.  [Caleb 
(2)0 

Calf  [English]. 

A  young  bull  or  cow  (J?o«,  Taurtta),  The 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  £ffel  =3  '*  a 


IMAGE  OF  CALF  (APTS). 

calf,"    and    Ealah  =  "  a  female    calf." 
Calves  were  killed  for  food  (Gen.  xviii.  7) 


and  for  sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  12, 19).  Aaron 
made  a  golden  calf  for  worship  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4),  and  Jeroboam  set  up  two— one  at 
Bethel  and  one  at  Dan  (1  Kings  xii.  29). 
Both  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  calf- 
worship  which  they  instituted  from  Egypt, 
where  they  had  of  ten  seen  the  inhabitauts 
adore  the  bull  Apis  [EotptI— Aaron, 
while  he  was  a  slave  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  Jeroboam,  while  he  was  a  re- 
fugee at  the  court  of  Shishak  (1  Kings  zi. 
40). 


[Heb.    Kahiehy    of    doubtful 
meaning]. 

A  dty  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Lower 
Babylonia)  built  by  Nimrod  (Oen.  x.  10). 
It  was  an  important  place  in  the  time  of 
Amos  (JimoB  vi.  2).  [Calito,  Canneh.] 
Armstrong  doubtfully  places  it  at  Zerghul, 
and  Bawlinson  at  NifFer,  but  Sayoe  points 
out  that  it  is  the  Kulimu  oi  the  monuments. 
It  is  situated  in  what  once  was  Shinar. 


[Heb.  Kalfw\,    [Calzveh.] 
A  city  which  Saigon,  kins  of  Assyria, 
boasted  of  having  subduecT  (Isa.  x.  9). 
Probably  the  same  as  Calneh  (q.v.). 

Calyary  [For  etym.  aee  the  artide]. 

The  plaice  where  our  Lord  was  crucified 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  He  was  buried. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
eakariay  more  rarely  cakarium = '*  a  skull " 
(Luke  xxiii.  33).  It  corresponds  to  the 
Aramaic  Golgotha  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Hark 
XV.  22 ;  John  xix.  17,  41).  The  namemav 
have  arisenfrom  the  finding  thereof  askull, 
or  from  the  rocks  on  the  spot,  if  rocks  there 
were,  taking  that  f  oim.  It  is  important  to 
obeorve  that,  thou^  popularly  called  the 
Hill  of  Calvarv,  uiere  is  no  mention  in 
Scripture  whether  it  was  a  hill,  undu- 
lating ground,  or  a  plain.  Begarding  its 
locahty  almost  the  om^  Scripture  informa- 
tion is  that  it  was  outside  the  city,  but  in  its 
vicinity  (John  xix.  20;  Heb.  xiii.  11-13). 
So  also  Stephen  was  taken  outside  Jeru- 
salem to  be  martyred  (Acts  vii.  50). 

Its  site  is  generally  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Holt  Sefulchbe 
(a.v.).  Sufiioe  it  here  to  say  that  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Williams  and  many  others  fix  it  close  to 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
in  the  centre  of  modem  Jexiisalem; 
Fergusson,  the  architect,  on  the  Temple 
Hill;  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobinson,  of  ^ew 
York,  outside  the  present  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  north-west  (or  north).  An 
opinion  not  essentially  differing  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  but  much 
more  specific,  deserves  very  careful  atten- 
tion. Sometime  prior  to  1881  Dr.  Chaplui 
had  discovered  that  the  hill  above  Jere- 
miah's Grotto,  near  the  Damascus  gate^  on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  anaent 
place  of  Jewish  execution,  and  the  Mohun- 
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IS  Capt.  Conder  in  that  year 
aaoertaiiied,  oooosider  the  spot  an  ill- 
omened  one,  aaaodated  with  death  and 
jiid^ment.  Several  vitdtorB  observed  that 
the  roimded  summit  and  two  hollow  cave 
entnuioeB  below  it  present  some  resem- 
Uanoe  to  a  skull,  though  Oapt.  Conder 
cooadea  that  the  similarity  is  to  the  skull 
of  an  *»»»*»«^l  lather  than  raat  of  a  human 
bein^  The  commanding  position  renders 
it  vinUe  from  a  great  pesx  of  Jerusalem ; 
in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  another  place  near 
the  city  so  well  fitted  for  a  public  spec- 
tade.  There  is  every  reason  to  beueve 
that  it  is  the  real  site  of  Calvary.  [Holt 
Skpumjukb.] 


glish;   Lat.    Camelua;  Or. 
KatHeiot;  fromHeb.  Gamal], 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Gamal 
{Cattulus   drom^ritu),  the   one-humped 


THE  CAMXU 


eamel  of  naturalists,  the  other  species 
of  the  genus,  the  two  •  humped  or 
Bactrian  camel,  ajiparently  not  being 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Even  the  former 
runs  into  two  well-marked  varieties— the 
camel  properly  so-called,  which  ia  a  dow- 
gomff  animal ;  and  the  Dboxedaet  (q .v.)  , 
whid^  is  swift  of  foot.  The  camel  has  been 
called  *'  the  ship  of  the  Desert,''  and  its 
whole  otnanisation  fits  it  to  cross  sandy 
wastes.  It  is  a  ruminating  animal,  but 
beloii^  to  that  aberrant  portion  of  the 
Bummantia  in  which,  in  place  of  the 
ofdxnaiy  cloven  hoof,  the  foot  is  enveloped 
in  a  hardened  skin,  enclosing  the  cushion- 
Hfce  soles,  whidi  can  be  spread  out  sidewise 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  walk,  without  sinking 
deeply,  over  aoit  and  yielding  sand. 
Antftier  adaptstioo  is  that  m  the  walls  of 
the  paoDch  or  first  stomach  there  are  two 
coUiSUfOB  of  water  cells  on  which  the 
■ittwMd  can  dravr  when  no  other  water  is 
HoenmUe.    Efbo  tha  hump  is  another 


adaptation.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  food, 
and  becomes  larger  or  smaller  according  as 
the  animal  is  in  good  or  in  bad  condition. 
The  popular  view  of  the  camel's  character 
is  too  flattering.  It  is  stupid,  ill-tempered, 
and  sometimes  vindictive,  ^ut  its  passive 
obedience  and  power  of  endurance  render 
it  very  valuable.  It  is  not  now  anywhere 
found  wild.  It  was  domesticated  at  an  ace 
so  esrhr  that  Abraham.  Jacob,  and  the 
Ishmaelites  who  bought  Joseph  all  had 
camels  (Gen.  zii.  16 ;  zxz.  43 ;  zxxvii.  25). 
It  was  not,  however,  so  much  at  home  m 
Palestine^  which  is  a  hilly  country,  as  in 
the  Arabian  and  the  African  deserts  (Ezod. 
ix.  3;  1  Chron.  v.  18-21).  But  it  is  still 
bred  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  Moab  and 
in  the  south  of  Judsea. 


[Heb.  QamSn  =  '*  abounding  in 
stalks  of  grain,"  from  Qatnah  =  '*  a  stalk 
of  grain"  (?)  {Gesenius)]. 

A  place,  presumably  in  the  land  of 
GKlead,  wnere  the  '* judge"  Jair  was 
buried  (Judg.  z.  5).    Site  unknown. 

Camplilre  [An  old  form  of  English, 
Camphor ;  Gr.  Kaphoura  ;  Arabic  Kdfm' ; 
all  from  Malay  Kapur  =  ''  chalk  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Kopher  in  Song  i.  14 ;  iv.  13.  The  A.V. 
considers  it  the  Camphor-tree ;  the  R.V. 
renders  it  Hbnna  (q.v.). 


[Gr.  Kafid;  Heb.   Qanahy  from 
<2«wA  =  "areed  "(?)]. 

A  village,  more  fully  named  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first 
record^  miracle,  the  transformation  of 
water  into  wine  (John  ii.  1,  11;  iv.  46). 
It  was  the  birthplace  or  early  residence  of 


CAMA  IN  QAI.IT.mB. 


Nathanael  the  apostle  (xxi.  2\  FossiUy- 
the  words  **  of  Galilee  "  are  aaded  to  this 
Cana  to  distingnish  it  from  another  which 
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Josephus  locates  in  Csele-Syria  {Antiq, 
XV.  V.  j  1).  The  Jewiah  historian  several 
times  mentions  some  Cana  or  other  (Life, 
IG,  71 ;  Antiq.  XIH.  xv.  }  1  ;  War/L.  iv. 
7  ;  xvii.  5).  The  traditionary  site  of  tiie 
New  Testament  Cana  is  at  Kefr  K^nna,  a 
Tillage  about  Z^  miles  north-east  of 
Nazareth,  on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  Dr. 
Bobinson  strongly  advocated  another  view, 
held  by  some  inquirers  in  the  Crusading 
period,  that  Cana  of  Galilee  was  at  K^a- 
el-jeltl,  which  is  the  old  name  scarcely 
-changed,  about  eight  miles  north  by  east 
•of  Nazareth.  It  is  a  miserable  vills^^  on 
a  nearly  isolated  hill,  but  has  many  ancient 
cisterns  in  ita  vicinitv.  The  JPalestine 
explorers,  who  call  the  place  KhUrbet 
Kanah,  revert  to  the  traditionary  view. 


«n(l).    [Canaan  (2).] 

The  f  oiirtn  son  of  Ham.  His  descendants 
were  called  Canaanitbs  (q.v.)  (Gen.  x.  6, 
15-18;  1  Chron.  L  8,  13-16).  As  a  curse 
was  pronounced  against  Canaan  when  one 
would  have  esmected  to  find  it  launched 
against  his  father  Ham,  Canaan,  if  then 
living  and  of  responsible  age,  must  in  some 
way  not  known  to  us  have  shared  his 
iatner's  wickedness.  Canaan^s  doom  was 
io  be  a  8er\'ant  of  servants  to  his  "  breth- 
i«n  "  (Gen.  ix.  25-27). 

Caiuuui  (2),  Chanaww  [Heb.  Keua/tn 
<N.T.  Gr.  K)Muaan)  =  **  low,"  **  de- 
pressed**; "a  low**  or  "depressed  re- 
gion'*]. 

A  name  given  at  first  to  the  low-lving 
•coast-line  of  Palestine  (of.  Matt.  xv.  22),  to 
distinguish  it  from  Aram  (Syria),  which 
meant  the  highlands.  Afterwards  the 
name  Canaan  was  extended  first  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  then  to  the  whole  of 
Palestine  west  of  the  river,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  common  designations  of 
the  countiy  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  though 
what  Uiey  occupied  was  really  the  high- 
land portion  of  Palestine  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  little  of  the  coast-line  (Gen. 
xi.  31 ;  Numb.  xiii.  2  ;  cf.  29).  [Canaa- 
NiTB  (2),  Palestine.] 

H  The  Language  of  Canaan.  The 
^* Hebrew ** tongue'(l8a. xix.  18).  It  iscalled 
in  Neh.  xiii.  24  the  Jews*  language.  The 
Jews  probably  borrowed  it  from  the 
Canaamte  tribes.    [Hebbew  f .] 

CanaaDlte  (I)  [English;  in  Heb. 
Kenaani], 

(1)  A  aescendant  of  Canaan,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ham.  The  tribes  to  which  he  gave 
origin  were  *'8idon**  or  *'Zidon**  (the 
Sidonians  or  Zidonians)  and  Heth  (the 
Hittites),  the  Jebusite  (the  heatnen 
inhabitants  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem),  the 
Amorite,  the  Girgashite,  the  HiWte,  the 
Arlrite,  the  Sinite,  the  Arvadite,  the 
2emarite,  and  the  Hamathite   (Gen.  z. 


15-18;  1  Chron.  i.  13-16).  A  second  list 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  is  given  in  Gen. 
XV.  19,  21,  viz.,  the  Kenites,  the  Keniz- 
zites,  the  Kadmonites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Perizzites,  the  Bephaims,  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites  (proper),  the  Girgashites.  and 
the  Jebusites.  Others  occur  in  Exod. 
iii.  8  and  Deut.  xx.  17.  The  Canaanites 
were  doomed  to  destruction  on  aocoimt  of 
their  sins  (Deut.  zx.  17).  But  the  Israel- 
ites to  a  certain  extent  foiled  to  carry  out 
the  injunction.  They  in  many  cases  con- 
tented themselves  trith  patting  the 
Canaanite  inhabitants  to  tribute  (Judg.  i. 
27-36).  Solomon  levied  on  tiiem  a  tribute 
of  bondservice ;  in  other  words,  made  them 
perform  forced  labour  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21). 
(2)  One,  not  the  wnole,  of  the  tribes 
descended  from  Canaan  or  inhabiting  the 
country  so  named  (Gen.  xv.  21).  They 
inhabited  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  Jordan  valley  (Josh.  ix.  1,  etc.). 

Canaanite  (2)  [Gr.  Kananites,  from 
Heb.  Qdnnd  ;  Aramaic  Qanai  or  Qcuiedn  = 
"zealous**]. 

A  zealot,  one  of  a  Jewish  party  so  called, 
whose  fanaticism  helped  to  bring  on  the 
Boman  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  Temple.  The  name  was  applied  to 
Simon,  an  apostle  (Matt.  x.  4— A.V. ; 
Mark  iii.  18— A. V.).  In  Luke  vi.  15- 
A.V.  and  Acts  i.  13 — A.V.  he  is  more 
accurately  called  Simon  Zelotes,  t.^.  Simon 
the  zealot.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  of  Canaanite  descent.    [Cana- 

N.fiAN]. 

Canaaniteas     [English ;      in     Heb. 
Kenaanoih], 
A  female  Canaanite  (1  Chron.  ii.  3). 

Cananiean.    [Canaanite  (2).] 
A  zealot.    [Canaanite  (2).]    (Matt.  x. 
4— B.V.  ;  Mark  iU.  18— bY.). 


[Gr.  Kandaki], 

A  queen  oi  Ethiopia,  i.e,,  probably,  of 
Meroe,  i^i  southern  Nubia.  A  eunuch  of 
great  authority  at  her  court,  being  con- 
verted to  Christianity  when  on  a  vlrit  to 
I^lestine  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Philip  the  evangelist,  seems  to  have  intro- 
duoea  his  new  faith  into  that  African 
region  (Acts  viiL  26-39).  Strabo,  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Pliny  all  concur  in  stating 
that  Meroe  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  was  govMned  by  a  succession 
of  queens,  each  called  Candaoe. 


[English]. 

A  stick  or  stand  for  a  candle.  One  was 
made  by  Divine  direction  for  the  Taber- 
nade.  It  was  of  pure  goldj  and  having 
six  branches,  three  on  each  side,  with  one 
upright  pillar,  afforded  support  not  for  six, 
but  for  seven  lamps  (Ebiod.  xxv.  31-37; 
xl.  24 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  4).    In  place  of  a  single 
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candlestick  Solomon  made  teo—five  for 
the  right  and  flye  for  the  left  of  the 
"oracte"  (1  Kings  Tii.  49;  2  Chion.  iv. 
7).  They  were  carried  away  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  hi.  19).  Zerubbabel  returned  to  the 
earher  arrangement,  and  had  but  a  single 


SKVEN-BKANCHED  CANDLBSTICK. 

(From  the  Arch  qf  Titus.) 

candlestick ;  this  was  carried  off  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanee  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Being 
replaced  (it.  49),  it  continued  till  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  when  it 
was  carried  ofF  to  Rome,  figuring  in  Titus*s 
triumph,  and  was  scul^uied  on  his  arch, 
whidi  stall  remains.  The  representation 
thoroughly  agrees  with  that  of  the  six  or 
seven-raanched  candlestick  of  the  wilder- 
nev  period  (Joseph.,  War^  YU,  t.  {  5). 


glish ;  Lat.  Canna ;  Gr. 
Kantut,  Xinne,  and  Kane :  all  from  Heb. 
Qameh  =*<areed**]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qaneh  in  Isa.  xhii.  24  and  Jer.  ti.  20.  It 
is  evidently  a  reedy  plant,  with  a  sweet 
smelL  In  both  places  the  margin  of  the 
R.V.  renders  it  Valaxus  (q.vO*  So  does 
the  A.y.  in  Exod.  zxz.  23 ;  gon^  iv.  14 ; 
and  Ezek.  xrvii.  19.  In  Isa.  xxzn.  6  both 
the  A.y.  and  the  B-Y.  render  Qaneh 
-reed." 


i  [Enffliahl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Teieq  in 
Joel  L  4 ;  ii.  25 ;  and  in  Nah.  iii.  16.  It 
M  a  winged  insect  ([Nah.  iii.  16^,  very 
desteuctive  to  growmg  crops.  Yeleq  is 
trsaslated  **  cat^pUlar  ^  in  FSalm  cv.  34 
and  Jer.  Ix.  27— A. V.  The  R.V.  makes  it 
**  cankerworm.'*  It  is  said  in  Nehemiah 
to  be  rough,  i.e.  rough  with  hairs.  As  it 
•eems  to  *'  spoil  *'  vegetation  even  after  it 
has  become  winged,  and  is  mentioned  with 
the  typical  locust,  which  it  resembles  also 
in  the  numbers  in  which  it  appears,  it  is 
8 


probably  some  species  of  locust ;  which,  it  is 
oifficult  to  detennine. 


[Calneh.] 

Probably  the  same  as  Calveh  (q.v.) 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  23). 


[Or.  Kanon  =  (1)  any  straight 
rod  or  bar,  such  as  a  rod  or  level  used  by 
masons  in  building ;  (2)  figuratively,  any- 
thing which  serves  to  regulate  or  deter- 
mine other  things,  specially  classical  books. 
It  is  from  Gr.  Xane,  Kanna,  Kanne  =  "  a 
reed  "  or  "  cane  "].    [Cane.] 

A  collection  of  all  the  inspired  books, 
viewed  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  The 
word  canon  does  not  occur  in  this  specific 
sense  in  the  Bible ;  it  does,  however,  in  a 
more  general  one,  with  the  meaning  **a 
rule  "  fGal.  vi.  16 ;  Phil.  iii.  16).  A  book 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Bible  is  called  a 
canonical  book,  one  not  so  entitled  an 
uncanonical  book,  and  the  title  itself 
canonidty. 

(1)  The  Old  TeatametU  Canon,  The 
traditional  view,  till  lately  all  but  univer- 
sally accepted,  is  that  the  Old  Testament 
canon  was  completed  as  we  now  find  it 
about  400  years  B.C.  (see,  for  instance, 
'*Gaus8enofi  the  Canon**  [1863],  p.  441). 
what  may  be  called  the  human  editor  of 
the  work  bein^  Ezra  the  priest.  Whoever 
receives  this  view  must  modi^  it  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  admitting  that  someone 
retouched  the  Old  Testament  long  after 
Ezra's  death ;  for  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
brings  down  the  succession  of  high  priests 
to  Jaddua,  who  is  beheved  to  have  been  a 
contetaporaxy  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
flourishing  about  332  b.c.  (Neh.  xii.  10, 1 1) ; 
and  in  1  Chron.  iii.  19-24  there  appear  to 
be  several  generations  given  of  the  descen- 
dants of  I^rubbabel,  a  contemporary  of 
Ezra's.  A  more  modem  view,  advocated 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  is  that  the  three 
leading  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament— the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Sacred  Writings,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hagiographa — came  into  existence,  or, 
rather,  were  collected  and  published  suc- 
cessively, and  with  oonsideraDle  intervals  of 
time  between  each.  The  collection  and 
pubUcation  of  the  first  of  the  three — the 
Law,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua— are 
credited  to  Ezra.  On  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  Church  and  State  had  to  be 
reorguiised ;  law  was  needful  for  tiieir 
government,  and  to  furnish  it  there  was  a 
reissue  of  the  books  embodjring  the  legis- 
lation at  Sinai  and  during  the  wilderness 
wanderings.  Ezra  made  continual  efforts 
to  instruct  the  people  in  this  law,  and  gain 
to  it  their  heturtfelt  obedience  (Ezra  vii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  14;  X.  3;  Neh.  viii.  1,  8, 
12-15,  17,  18  ;  ix.  28,  29).  In  an  apocry- 
phal book,  2  Esdras  xiv.   1-48,  Ezra  is 
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said  to  have  restored  the  lost  scriptures  hj 
writing  them  anew. 

The  apocryphal  2  Mace.  (ii.  13)  says 
''Neemias*'  (rTehemiah)  **  founding  a  u- 
brazy  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the 
kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and 
the  epistles  oi  the  kings  concerning  the 
holy  gifts.**  This  looks  uke  collection  and 
publication  or  republication  of  the  historic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  (omitting  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  already  re- 
issued), with  the  prophets  and  the  poetic 
books,  excepting  those  arranged  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures. Old  Jewish  writers  attribute  some 
part  of  the  work  on  the  Canon  to  certain 
learned  men  called  the  Great  Synw>gue, 
which  is  believed  to  have  continued  m>m 
about  444  to  200  B.C.  During  this  time 
they  may  have  supplemented  Kehemiah*8 
edition,  which  may  have  been  in  gradual 

frogress  from  444  to  300  B.C.,  i.e.  about 
44  years. 

2  Maccabees  ii.  14  follows  the  state- 
ment about  Nehemiah*s  action  by  a  more 
vague  intimation  that  Judas  Maccabeus 
*'  gathered  together  all  those  things  that 
were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war  we  had, 
and  thev  remain  with  us.**  This  might  be 
the  collection  and  reissue  as  a  whole  of 
the  third  section  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Sacred  Writings.  The 
words,  however,  are  ambiguous.  The 
Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  translated  by 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (about  230  (?)  B.C.). 
is  plain  and  unmistakable.  He  speaks  oi 
**  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  other 
books  of  our  fathers,*^  the  latter  expres- 
sion referring  probably  to  the  Hagio- 
grapha, or,  at  least,  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  had  then  been  collected.  In  the 
first  century  B.C.  doubts  arose  in  certain 
minds  as  to  the  canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  £sther.  Proverbs, 
and  Ezekiel,  but  they  were  for  the  time 
allayed.  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  quote 
or  refer  to  so  many  Old  Testament  books 
from  all  the  three  portions  of  the  col- 
lection that  their  canon  cannot  be  dis- 
tin^shed  from  ours.  About  a.d.  65,  and 
again  in  90  a.d.,  fresh  discussions  took 
place,  at  the  earlier  date  regarding  Eccle- 
siastes, and  at  the  later  one  r^arding  it  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  ultmiate  aecision 
at  the  Synod  of  Jabneh,  or  Jamnis  (about 
A.D.  90) ,  being  in  favour  of  their  canonicity. 
Ten  vears  later,  or  about  100  a.d., 
Josepbus  {Against  Apion^  i.  8)  stated 
that  the  Jewish  sacred  books  were 
twenty-two.  He  really  acknowledged  the 
whole  thirty-nine  whidi  we  now  possess ; 
but  called  the  eleven  minor  Prophets  one 
book,  combined  Ruth  with  Judges,  Lamen- 
tations with  Jeremiah,  etc.,  so  as  to  har- 
monise with  the  number  of  letters  (twenty- 
two)  in  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet.    The 


Jews,  to  whom ''  tiie orades of  God"  were 
committed,  showed  themselveB  worthy  of 
their  high  trust,  for  they  have  lost  no 
book,  and  as  a  rule  have  been  exceedingly 
careful  to  keop  the  text  in  its  pristme 
purity.    [Old  Testaiiknt.] 

(2)  TJie  Canon  of  the  New  TeBtament. 
The  earliest  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  P&ul*8  Epistles  to  the  Theesalonians, 
which  appeared  about  48  A.D.  That  the 
Apostle  meant  these  letters  to  be  PubUc 
and  authoritative  is  plain  ^m  1  Thess. 
V.  27;  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  4,  6,  12.  14. 
More  epistles  followed  after  the  middle  of 
the  first  century,  with  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  are  recognised  as  Smpture  in 
2  Peter  iii.  15,  16,  whidi  shows  that  when 
that  letter  was  written  the  idea  of  a  New 
Testament  canon  had  already  taken  root. 
Omitting  references  of  individual  fathers 
to  particular  books,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Barnabas^  about  119  A.D.,  seems  to 
have  quoted  either  Matt.  xx.  16  or  xxii. 
14  from  the  Bible,  or  2  Esdras  viii.  3,  an 
apocryphal  book.  About  144  a.d.  the 
**  heretic  '*  Marcion  travelled  from  Pontus 
to  Rome,  bringing  with  him  an  altered 
version  of  St.  Luke*s  gospel,  with  ten 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  those  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  being  omitted,  as  was  that 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  shorter  Greek 
recension  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
about  175  A.D.,  recognises  as  New  Testa- 
ment sacred  books  **the  Oospel  and 
the  Apostles.**  Irensus  (bom  in  120  and 
martyred  in  202  a.d.}  had  a  canon  contain- 
ing the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  and  Bevela- 
tion.  He,  too^  had  a  second  canon  of 
inferior  authonty  to  the  first.  It  con- 
tained 1  Peter.  2  John,  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (bom 
about  150,  died  about  220  a.d.)  had  also 
two  canons,  the  first  agreeing  with  the 
hiffher  one  of  Irensens,  the  second,  of 
inferior  authority  to  the  first^  consisting  of 
Hebrews,  2  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas.  Ter- 
tullian  (bom  about  160  (?)  or  135  (?).  died 
about  220  (?)  a.d.),  like  the  rest,  had  two 
canons,  the  first  consisting  of  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Revelation,  and  1  John.  His  second 
included  Hebrews,  Jude,  the  Shej^^  of 
Hermas,  2  John,  and  1  P^er.  Of  the 
Christian  fathers  preceding  Origen  none 
had  greater  influence  in  fixing  the  canon 
than  the  three  just  mentioned — Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
The  Peshito  (simple)  version  of  the  Bible 
in  Syriac,  now  dated  at  the  oommenoeiment 
of  the  third  century  [Vsbsiohs],  contains 
all  the  twenty-seven  books.  Oiigen,  about 
254  A.D.,  appears,  as  has  been  gathered 
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from  scattered  notices  in  his  works,  to 
Lave  recognised  three  distinct  classes  of 
books— the  first,  authentic  ;  the  second, 
mixed,  or  intermediate,  i,e,  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity ;  and  the  third,  spurious  writings. 
In  the  first  categoiy  ne  ranked  ue 
Gosnels,  the  Acts,  the  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul,  Hebrews  as  &r  as  it  contaixied  Faults 
,  ideas,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  Bevelation;  in 
the  second  he  phioed  James,  2  Peter,  2  and 
3  John,  and  Jude ;  and  in  the  third  various 
books  now  rejected.  The  opposition 
to  certain  books  reached  its  height  early  in 
the  fourth  century.  Professor  Gaussen,  of 
Crenera,  summing  up  the  evidence  of 
which  the  most  impOTtant  portions  have 
now  been  ^nven,  divides  the  twenty-seven 
books  of  tiie  "Sew  Testament  into  three 
distinct  daases.  Those  of  the  first,  eighteen 
in  number,  were  accepted  at  once  and 
without  demur.  They  were  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Ai)08ties,  and  the 
thirteen  acknowledged  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Of  7,959  verses  comprised  in  the  New 
Testament,  thev  contain  7,059,  or  eight- 
ninths  of  the  wnole.  A  second  class  con- 
sisted of  the  seven  general  Emstles  of 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  They  were 
received  from  the  first  by  most,  but  not  by 
all  the  early  Churches.  They  contain  222 
verses,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  third  class  contains  two 
works — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  book  of  Kevelation,  which  being  re- 
ceived unhesitatingly  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  and  on  to  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  were  afterwards  for  a  time 
called  in  question,  Hebrews  in  the  West, 
and  Revelation  in  the  East.  They  together 
contain  303  -^  404  =  707  verses,  or  about 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole.  Thus  all  the 
lengthened  discussions  which  took  place 
on  the  New  Testament  canon  were 
h*Ih....l  a  .■.li.;^!.  j...:t  at  tj..  ..Lion.i-l  Tolume; 
the  greativ  Jargor  partiuti  vriis  eonHikWj 
f¥ioeivpd.  While  yet  tlie  opijoaitirm  to 
certain  books  was  but  slightly  alkyed, 
^»ebiu»  :ibotit  A.D.  Mi}  iBaut^l  hu  H'trfe- 
mtiMiitfti  Hi*tmy,  Rec^iiftijm  nf^tiuilly 
eziRtin^  fjietB,  he  made  a  fomiarcIjjjsmfiL^- 
tioo  of  the  Chrirtiati  books  i:LkimiTig 
inspiration.  He  divided  thenj  into  thrtse 
lifimarT  claase** — (1)  nfHtia/o^ottmffifi  {ac- 
«e|ited\Kiok9),  induditiK  the  Gognels,  the 
Aetfl,  thiitt^eti  Epistkfl  of  Paul,  Hebrews, 
1  John.  1  Peter  J  imcl.  **if  thought 
pFoiitf »"  ReV(*liitio(ii ;  (2)  AniU4'§fmitHa 
(coatTOvert^i  bcciloi),  moJufimg  Jainfjs, 
^  Pteter,  2  and  3  John*  jnid  Jude  \  and  (3) 
jTc^tAd  (qmripus  books),  none  of  which  ure 
nnw  received  a&  (^luionicaL  Besides  the 
citttJoipje  of  EuseMu*,  eleven  othi?Tit  hare 
been  Irft  ua  by  the  fathers  and  councilH  of 
tilt  JbtirUi  esiiury.  1^'uiQ  tminiiatCMl  from 
the  Others  and  two  from  the  couiidls. 
With  the  ejcceiijion  of  three,  which  omit 


Bevelation,  all  the  catalogues  emanating 
from  the  &thers,  viz.^tho6eof  Athanasius, 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Bufinus,  and  Au^- 
tine,  are  identical  with  that  now  umver- 


sally  accepted  throughout  the  Protestant 
of  Christendom,  the  opposition  to  a 


part  ( 


small  amount  of  the  books,  strong  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  having 
almost  wholly  collapsed  before  its  close. 
The  two  Councils  m  the  fourth  century 
which  considered  the  question  of  the  canon 
were  that  of  Laodioea  ▲.d.  364,  and  that 
of  Carthage  in  307.  The  Council  of  Lao- 
dioea fixed  a  New  Testament  canon 
identical  with  ours,  except  that  it  left  out 
Bevelation.  That  of  Carthage  admitted 
Bevelation,  and  made  the  New  Testament 
canon  iust  as  we  have  it  at  the  present 
time.  No  serious  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject arose  in  the  subsequent  centuries. 
Though  individuals  may  have  raised  the 
question  afresh,  the  Churches  have  been 
willing  to  let  it  rest ;  and  as  the  Council  of 
Carthage  left  it,  so  it  remains  till  now. 
[New  Testament.] 

Cantleles  [English  from  Lat.  Canti- 
eulum  =  **  a  little  song."  Cauticum  Canti' 
ewrwn  is  the  Song  of  ^ngs,  the  name  given 
in  the  Vulgate  to  the  Song  of  Solomon]. 

Another  name  for  The  Somo  of  Solo- 
icon  (q.v.)  (Seeetym.). 

€!apeniaiiiii  [Gr.  KapemaouMy  Kaphar' 
naoum,  probably  from  Heb.  Kephar 
Nahhum  =  "  village  of  Nahum  "  or  **  of 
consolation*']. 

A  dtv  or  town  on  the  north-Westem 
shore  oi  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  near  or  on  the 
boimdary  between  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
(Matt.  IV.  13-16 ;  cf.  Luke  iv.  31 ;  John 
vi.  17,  24).  At  an  early  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministrv  He  remove4i  thither  from 
Nazareth  (t^ia.),  and  so  continually  made 
it  the  headquarters  of  His  itinerant 
ministry  that  it  came  to  be  called  His  own 
city  (Matt.  ix.  1 ;  cf .  Mark  ii.  1 ;  John 
ii.  12).  It  was  there  that  He  healed  the 
centurion's  palsied  ** servant"  or  slave 
(Matt.  viii.  5-13;  Luke  vii.  1-10),  and 
Pettr's  wife's  mother  when  she  was  pros- 
tratD  with  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14-17  ;  Mark 
i.  29-31 ;  Luke  iv.  38,  39),  one  of  the 
demoniacs  (Mark  i.  21-28 ;  Luke  iv. 
31-37),  a  man  afflicted  by  palsy  borne  of 
four  (Mark  ii.  1-13;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  1-8^, 
a  nobleman's  **  servant "  {John  iv.  46-54). 
with  quite  a  number  oi  other  diseased 
people  (Matt.  viii.  16-17;  Marki.  32-34; 
Luke  iv.  23,  40,  41).  The  discourse  re- 
corded in  John  vi.  24-71,  which  followed 
on  the  feeding  of  the  5,000,  with  many 
other  addresses,  was  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  or  elsewhere 
in  the  town  (Mark  ix.  33-50).  It  was  at 
Capernaum  also  that  Jesus  called  to  the 
apostieship  Matthew  or  Levi,  as  he  was 
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sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  (]£att.  ix. 
9-13 ;  Mark  ii.  14-17 ;  Luke  v.  27-32 ;  cf. 
Matt  zvii.  24).  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a  place  so  spedallv  favoured 
would  have  made  proi>er  use  of  its  privi- 
leges ;  it  did  the  opposite,  and  its  ruin  was 
predicted  by  Jesus  oecause  of  its  impeni- 
tence (Matt.  zi.  23,  24 ;  Luke  z.  15). 

The  **city"  of  Capernaum  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  ancient  when  Jesus 
made  it  His  headquarters.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  probably, 
therefore,   did   not   arise   till   after   the 


his  suffrage  in  fiivour  of  Khan  Min^Bh, 
and  Major  Conder  takes  the  same  view. 
But  the  prevalent  opinion,  which  has 
among  its  other  supporters  Sir  Chas. 
Wilsou,  is  in  favour  of  the  other  site.  Tell 
Hum.  Caper  is  the  Hebrew  Kapkar  = 
**  village  *'  [see  etym.],  and  mieht  well  be 
dropped  in  favour  of  the  Arabic  Tell  = 
**  mound.**  when  the  place  became  a  ruin. 
Hum  in  Arabic  means  **  a  herd  of  camels  ;** 
if  Hebrew,  it  is  probably  part  of  the  word 
Nahum.  It  is  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  that 
there  are  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 


RUINS  or  CAPERNAVM  (TELL  HUX). 


^fm^'' 


captivity.  Josephus  relates  in  his  Life^ 
6  72,  that  fighting  a  battle  with  Sylla,  a 
Koman  commander,  near  Julias  (not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  Jordan  enters  the 
Lake  of  Galilee^,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  had  nis  wrist  bruised ;  on  which 
account  he  **  was  carried  into  a  village 
named  Cephamome  or  Capernaum.** 
Again,  describing  the  fertile  plain  of 
Genesareth,  he  says—''  it  is  also  watered 
by  a  fountain.  The  people  of  the  country 
call  it  Caphamaum.  Some  have  thought 
it  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced the  coracin  fish,  as  well  as  that  lake 
does  which  is  near  to  Alexandria  **  (  War. 
III.  X.  8). 

Two  spots  contend  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  site  of  the  now  departed  Caper- 
naum. They  are  about  two  and  a  naif 
miles  apart.  The  most  northerly  is  called 
Tell  Hum,  the  more  southerly  Khan 
Minyeh  or  Minyah.    Dr.  Bobiuson  gave 


piled  along  the  shore,  and  for  at  least  800 
feet  up  the  hill.  The  houses  must  nearly 
all  have  been  of  black  basalt,  while  the 
ruins  of  a  synagogue,  either  that  in  which 
Jesus  preached  or  its  successor,  are  of 
marble,  or  fine  limestone  quarried  in  the 
mountains  north-west  of  the  locality. 
[Synaoooue.] 

Caphtor  [Heb.  Kavfitor  = '*  a  small 
wreath  "  or  »^  garland  '*]. 

An  isle  or  sea-coast,  the  remnant  of 
whose  inhabitants,  emigrating  or  being^ 
driven  out,  became  the  germ  or  nucleus  of 
the  Philistine  nation  (Jer.  xlvii.  4 — A.Y. 
and  R.y. ;  Amos  ix.  7J.  It  is  believed  to 
be  Lower  Egjrpt,  t.^.  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 
and  the  region  immediately  adjacent. 
[Caphtobim.] 

Caphtmrim,      Capl&toriiiis       [Heb. 

Kaphtorim^  the  plural  of  Kaphtob  (q.v.)]. 
An  individual,  or,  as  the  plural  suggestSy 
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a  tribe,  descended  from  Mizraim.  and 
therefore  nreeumably  at  first  from  Egypt 
(Gen.  X.  14;  1  Chron.  i.  12).  They  be- 
came the  inhabitants  of  Caphtob  (^.t.) 
ODeut.  iL  23). 


_  [Caphtoboc.] 

(Deut.  ii.  '23-A.V.) 

Cappsdoola  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Kappa^ 
dokia], 

A  province  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus, 
on  the  south  by  Cilida,  on  the  east  by 
Syria  and  Lesser  Armenia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Lycaonia.  It  produced  excellent  wheat 
wad.  norses,  but  was  regarded  as  a  region 
of  uncultivated  minds  and  immoral  prac- 
tioee.  Visitors  from  it  were  present  at  the 
Pentecostal  feast,  rendered  ever  memorable 
for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii. 
9).  Some  of  the  *'  straiu^n  "  to  whom 
St.  Peter  addressed  his  tot  e^nstle  were 
scattered  throughout  Cappodocia  (1  Peter 
LI). 

CaptlTtty  [Lat.  CaptititM^  from  Cap'to 
=  "  to  take,"  "to  seize"]. 

The  state  of  beine  in  bondage  to  enemies, 
especially  in  a  foreign  land.  In  Old 
Testament  times  the  Anyrions  introduced, 
and  the  Babylonians  adopted,  the  some- 
what dangerous  practice  of  making  a 
wholesale  deportation  at  least  of  the 
leading  men  belonging  to  each  country 
which  they  conquered,  and  locating  them  in 
districts  where  they  would  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  central  government.  If  this 
removal  of  leaders  rendered  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  conquered  people  to  revolt, 
it  introduced  multitudes  of  disaffected 
foretgnen  into  otherwise  loyal  regions, 
^ve  them  knowledge  of  any  weaknesses 
which  might  exist  under  the  government 
of  the  conquerors,  and  afforded  them 
incitement  and  opportunity  of  betra^g  it 
to  its  enemies  at  seasons  of  crisis.  In 
B.C.  740  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath- 
pileeer  captured  tne  cities  of  Northern 
Galilee  and  those  east  of  the  Jordan,  and, 
carrying  the  inhabitants  to  Assyria,  com- 
menced the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes 
(2  Kings  XT.  29 :  1  Chron.  v.  26 :  Isa.  ix. 
1 ).  After  the  fall  of  Samaria,  b.c.  721 ,  the 
remainder  of  the  ten  tribes,  constituting 
veiy  mudi  the  larger  part  of  the  nation, 
were  carried  captive  to  Asmia  and  the 
then  dependent  country  of  Media,  the 
vacant  territory  being  refilled  by  colonists 
from  heathen  tribes,  who  ultimately  deve- 
loped into  the  Samaritan  nation  (2  Kings 
xrii.  6,  24-41 ;  zviii.  9-12).  It  is  believed 
tliat  the  mass  of  the  captives  never  again 
returned  to  their  own  land  (cf.  Joseph., 
AnHg.  XV.  iL  2 ;  War,  II.  xvi.  4).  It 
was  the  deetinr  of  the  two  tribes  to  be 
taken  to  Babylon.    The  fljrst  deportation 


of  them,  which  was  on  a  limited  scale, 
took  place  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
for  the  first  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
about  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
B.O.  606.  It  was  m  this  captivity  that 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were 
carried  away  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6 :  Dan.  i.  l-f).  A  second  depor- 
tation followed  in  b.o.  699,  the  eighth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  first  of  Jehoia- 
chin.  It  was  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Ten 
thousand  were  carried  away,  including  not 
only  the  princes  and  ine  aristocracy 
generally,  but  the  smiths  and  other  artisans. 
**Nope  were  left  but  the  poorest  sort  of 
the  people  "  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10-16).  Then 
came  the  crowning  captivity  of  all— that 
under  Zedekiah,  b.o.  588,  m  which  the 
Temple  was  burnt,  and  all  but  the  poor 
again  carried  away  (2  Kiuj^  xxv.  11,  12). 
The  seventy  years*  captivity  nredicted  by 
Jeremiah  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
9-12;  xxix.  10)^  and  which  excited  the 
attention  of  Darnel  (Dan.  ix.  2),  extended,  it 
is  believed,  from  0O6  to  536  b.c.  In  the 
latter  year  Cyrus,  the  Persian  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  moved  by  God  (Ezrai.  1), allowed 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  thus 
terminating  the  captivity  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  act  was  as  politic  as  it  was  kind.  It 
conciliated  those  whom  the  Babylonians 
had  oppressed,  and  thus  strengthened  the 
Persians,  while  it  weakened  the  Baby- 
lonians. It  removed  a  disaffected  and, 
therefore,  dangerous  people  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  to  a  distant  place, 
attaching  them  by  gratitude  to  the  power 
to  which  m  future  their  allegiance  was  due. 

Carlniiicle  [English  from  Lat.  Car- 
buneulm  =  **  a  small  coal,"  diminutive  of 
C^r^  =  "charcoal"]. 

(l)The  rendering  of  Hebrew  ^ar^^^^A 
and  Barqath  =  '*  a  kind  of  gem,"  and 
from  Baraq  =  **  to  shine  hke  lightning  " 
(Ezek.  xxvui.  13— A.V.  and  text  of  R. V.). 
It  was  the  third  stone  in  th^  first  row  m 
the  high  priest^s  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii. 
17— A. V.  and  text  of  R.V.).  In  both 
cases  the  margin  of  the  R.y.  makes  it  an 
emerald.     [Emebald.I 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Zqdah, 
from  QddaCh  =  "  to  blaze."  "  to  gfow,'^ 
in  Isa.  liv.  12— A.V.  and  B.V.  According 
to  Dana  three  distinct  minerals  are  called 
by  Pliny  carbuncles.  They  are  the  garnet, 
tne  ruby  spinel,  and  the  sapphire.  The 
garnet  specially  included  under  Pliny*s 
carbimcles  is  the  Precious  or  Oriental 
Garnet  or  Almandine.  It  is  of  a  fine  deep 
transparent  colour:  the  beet  are  from 
Pegu.  The  Ruby  Spinel  is  a  spinel  of  a 
clear  red  oi  reddish  colour,  transparent  or 
tnmsluoent.    [Safphi&b.] 

Caroas  [Heb.  Karkas,  from  Persian  => 
"an  eagle  '^  (?)  {Oe^iua)], 
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Ono  of  the  seyen  chamberlains  who 
served  in  the  presence  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Xeizeo)  (Esther  i.  10). 


I'  [Heb.  Karkemish;  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  from  Aramaic  Kerek 
=  "a  stronghold,"  **a  dtadel" ;  and 
MUh^  the  specific  name  of  the  pl&oe  (cf. 
Moabite  CAe/notA)]. 

The  eastern  capital  of  the  Hittites,  at  a 
ford  oyer  the  Euphrates.  It  was  defended 
on  the  north  ana  west  by  a  canal,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  Euphrates.  Admir- 
ably situated  for  commercial  purpoees,  it 
became  very  wealthy.  The  Assyrian  king, 
Assur-natsir-pal  (885  to860  B.O.}  was  about 
to  assault  it,  but  was  bought  off  b^  the 
promise  of  rich  tribute.  In  b.o.  717  it  was 
captured  b^  Sargon,  and  with  it  fell  the 
Hittite  empire  (lu.  X.  9).  Fharaoh-Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  was  heayily- defeated  at 
Carchemisnby  Kebuchadneasar in B.C.  604 
(2  Chron.  xzxv.  20 ;  Jer.  zlyi.  2).  It  was 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  same 
^aoe  as  the  Greek  Ktrkesion  and  the 
Uoman  Ctreeaium.  Its  site  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Skene,  the  English  consul  at 
Aleppo,  his  identification  being  confirmed 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  called  Jerabliis  or  Kalaat 
Jerabldis,  i,0.  **  the  fortress  of  Jerabltis,"  a 
name  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Hterapolin,  or  Holy  City.  It  is  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  midway 
between  Birejik  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sajur,  about  200  miles  N.W.  of  Circesium. 
An  artificial  mound  covers  ruins  and 
sculptured  blocks;  some  of  the  latter 
have  been  brought  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  human  figures  have  boots  with  up- 
turned tips,  which  is  believed  to  settle 
conclusively  that  they  are  of  Hittite  origin. 

[HlTTlTJE.] 

Oareab      [Heb.      Qareahh  =  ''  bald," 
"destitute  of  hair"]. 
The  father  of  Johanan  (2  Kings  zzv.  23). 

Cmraul  [Heb.  Kannel  =  "  a  fruitful 
field."  "  a  garden,"  *♦  a  park  "]. 

(1)  A  range  of  hills,  about  eight  miles 
long,  running  from  the  inland  parts  of 
Central  Palestine  and  terminating  in  a 
promontory  which  juts  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  constitutes  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Near  its 
south-eastern  end  it  is  1,742  feet  high,  a 
little  further  onward  it  is  1,71/5,  and  it 
gradually  falls  more  and  more,  till  at  the 
north-western  top,  that  which  constitutes 
the  promontory,  it  is  only  556  feet  high, 
purvey  Map  of  Palestine,  sheet  6.) 
Viewed  from  the  south  it  is  not  imposing, 
but  it  looks  better  from  the  Bay  of  Acre^ 
The  range  constitutes  the  south-western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  or 
Jezreel,  through  which  the  Kishon  runs, 


and  at  one  place  that  river  or  brook 
vrashes  the  northern  slope  of  CarmeL  The 
summit  of  the  range  consists  of  a  series  of 
eminences  vrith  te^blelands  on  their  tops, 
sometimes  bare  and  rocky  and  sometimes 
covered  with  shrubs,  especially  the  prickly 
oak,  the  juniper,  etc  Thestrataareof  lime- 
stone, and  there  are  caves  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  chain,  though  not  on  its  summit. 
The  view  from  its  higher  parts  is  fine.  It 
is  now  called  Jebel  Kurmul,  and  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  Mount  Carmei  of  Scripture 
(cf.  Jer.  zlvi.  18).  Caimel  constituted  tiie 
southern  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  ziz. 
26;  cf.  xii.  22).  It  was  on  the  top  of 
Carmei  that  Elijah  brought  to  a  decisive 
issue  the  question  between  him  and  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviiL  17-40) ; 
and  it  was  from  the  top  of  the  same  range 
that  his  servant  looked  seven  timto  before 
he  saw  the  ascent  from  the  Mediterrartean 
of  the  little  doud  like  a  man's  hand  which 
heralded  the  heavy  rain-storm  about  to  be 
granted  to  the  thirsty  Umd  (41-40).  Carmei 
was  visited  by  Elisba  (2  Kings  li.  25 ;  iv. 
25).  It  is  beueved  to  have  been  anciently 
cultivated  to  the  summit  with  fruit-trees  in 
orchards  or  gardens,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, and  when  in  Song  vii.  6  the  lover 
says  to  the  object  of  his  affection  '*  Thine 
h&Bud  upon  thee  is  like  Carmei,"  ^  he 
probably  means  covered  with  luxuriant 
nair,  as  Carmei  is  with  fruit-trees  (cf. 
2  Chron.  zxvi.  10 ;  Isa.  zzziii.  9 ;  xxxv.  2 ; 
Jer.  iv.  26— R.V.  margin;  1.  19).  The 
absence  now  of  these  trees  was  to  have 
been  expected,  for  Amos  the  prophet  had 
thus  spoken.  **  The  top  of  Carmei  shall 
wither^*  (i.  2).  He  says  also,  **  Though  they 
hide  themselves  on  the  top  of  Cannel,  I 
will  search  and  take  them  out  thence," 
the  meaning  being,  thoujgh  they  hide  among 
the  vineyards,  the  oliveyaros,  and  the 
orchards  (ix.  3 ;  cf.  Nah.  L  4).  The  forest 
or  wood  in  the  midst  of  Carmei  was  pro- 
bably one  consisting  chiefly  of  fruit-trees 
(2  Kings  xix.  23 :  Isa.  xxxvii.  24 :  Micah 
vii.  14— A.  V.  and  R.V.).  There  has  long 
been  a  convent  on  Mount  Carmei,  after 
which  the  Carmelite  monks  are  named. 

(2)  A  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  12). 
The  churlish  NabaPs  possessions  lay  in  the 
vicinity  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2-40).  It  may  be 
alludea  to  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  but  it  is 
doubtful,  the  more  natural  rendering  being, 
as  the  R.y.  makes  it,  fruitful  fields  (see 
A.y.  and  R.Y.  texts  and  margins).  The 
name  is  still  retained  in  the  modem 
Kurmul,  a  ruin  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  It  was  apparently  of  the  second 
Carmei  that  the  Cannelites  of  I  Sam.  xxx. 
5,  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3,  xxiii.  35  {Y), 
1  Chron.  xi.  37,  and  the  Carmelites  of 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  3, 1  Chron.  iii.  1  were  natives 
or  inhabitants. 
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CSttrml  [Heb.  jriin»tt  =  **a  vine- 
dreMer,**  from  J>m»=(l)  **  a  vineyard," 
(2)  "a  vine"]. 

(1)  The  jonngeBt  son  of  Reuben,  and 
fouiMler  of  the  Curmite  iamilj  (G^en.  xlvi. 
9;  Exod.  vi.  14;  Numb.  zxvL  6;  1 
Chron.  v.  3). 

(2)  The  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zimri,  and 
Uther  of  Acfaan  (Josh.  viL  1  ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
6,7). 

Cupeater  [English]. 

The  first  mention  of  carpentry  in  the 
Bible  as  a  distinct  occupation  bb  in  2  Sam. 
V.  11.  In  Isaiah's  time  carpenters  had  a 
measuring-rule  as  one  of  their  implements 
(laa.  zliv.  13),and  a  saw  as  another  (z.  15). 
Joseph,  our  Lord's  foster-father,  was  a 
carpenter  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  in  His 
youth  Jesus  worked  at  the  same  calling 
Himself  (Mark  vi.  3). 

[Lat  from  Gr.  Katpoa  =  ''  the 


A  resident  at  Troas,  with  whom  Paul, 
probably  by  inadvertence,  left  his  cloak,  for 
wUch  he  had  afterwards  to  send  (2  Tim. 
iT.  13). 

CandMBa  [Heb.  Kanhena^  from 
Persian  =  '*  pillage  of  war  "]. 

One  of  tne  seven  lead^  princes  of 
Persia  at  the  court  of  King  Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes)  (Esther  i.  14). 

CarrlnS  [English]. 

The  art  of  cutting  letters  or  ornaments 
in  wood,  stone,  ivory,  or  other  material. 
Bezaleel,  a  man  of  Judah,  and  Aholiab,  a 
Danite,  were  gifted  in  this  respect  when 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furnishings  were 
beinff  prenued  (Exod.  xxxi.  1-7 ;  xxxv. 
30-35).  There  was  carved  work  in 
Solomon's  temple  (1  Kinffs  vi.  18),  and  in 
that  of  Zerubbabel  (Psalm  Ixxiv.  6),  as 
well  as  in  the  superior  kind  of  domestic 
architecture  (Prov.  vii.  16). 


Properly  a  small  portion  of  a  window, 
made  movable  by  a  hinge  above,  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  while  the  rest  of  the  window 
remains  shut.  Now,  however,  it  is  often 
used  of  the  entire  window  (Prov.  vii.  6). 

CSastpld*  [Heb.  Kasiphyuj  from  Heb. 
Ke»eph,  Aramaic  Keaaph^  Kaapha  = 
"silver"  (?)]. 

An  unknown  place,  apparently  on  Ezra's 
route  between  ^bylon  and  Jerusalem.  If 
so,  then  the  Caspian  reanon,  i.e,  the  region 
around  the  Caspian  Sea^  suggested  by 
Gesenius  owine  to  the  similarity  of  name, 
would  be  too  far  north  to  be  uie  locality 
sought  (Ezra  viii.  17). 


L  [Heb.  KatltiAhimj  of  doubt- 
ful meaning]. 
An  Egyptian  people  descended   from 


Mizraim,  and  standing^  in  the  line  of  ances- 
tral descent  to  the  Philistines  (Qen.  x.  14 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  12). 


[English,  from  Lat.  Casta, 
Cauia  ;  Ghr.  Katia^  Kania  =  an  Arabian 
plant  producing  an  inferior  kind  of  cinna- 
mon]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qiidah,  from  QddhadA^'* to  cleave" 
occurring  in  Exod.  xxx.  24  and  Esek. 
xxviL  19.  On  the  margin  of  Exod.  xxx. 
24— B.T.  the  rendering  is  Coatm.  The 
Co$tu$  of  the  ancients  was  discovered  bv 
Dr.  Falconer  to  be  a  composite  plant  with 
purple  flowers  now  called  ApUtaxis  Lappa, 
ffrowing  in  Cashmere  from  8,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  exportea  to 
various  countries,  the  valuable  part  bein^^ 
the  root.  The  Chinese  bum  it  in  their 
temples  for  incense. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
QeUioth,  the  feminine  plural  of  QeUiak^ 
from  QdUa  =  "  to  cut  oft"  or  "  pe^  oflf,'* 
used  of  bark  in  Psalm  xlv.  8.  Cassia  bark 
is  derived  from  various  species  of  Cinna- 
momum.    [Cinnamon.] 


[English]. 

In  the  plural  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Menaanim  (from3^«a=**  to  nod^" 
**  to  tremble,"  "  to  vibrate  "),  occurring  m 
2  Sam.  vi.  5— R.V.  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  which  David  and  his 
subjects  played.  The  margin  has  aistray 
and  the  A.Y.  *'  comets."  Castanets  are  a 
pair  of  small  spoon-shaped  cymbals  fast- 
ened to  the  thumb  and  beaten  together  by 
the  middle  finger.  The  word  castanets 
is  derived  from  Caatanea  =  **  a  chestnut," 
two  of  these  fruits  being  anciently  attached 
to  the  fingers  and  beaten  together.  Cas- 
tanets were  emi>loyed  in  Greece  and  Rome 
as  an  accompaniment  to  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Artemis  or  Diana. 

Castla  rEnfflish,  from  Lat.  dutelitan], 
A  fortined  Duildiug  or  fortress.  The 
A.Y.  of  Gen.  xxv.  16  makes  the  early 
Ishmaelite  chiefs  live  in  castles ;  the  R.V. 
alters  these  to  encampments,  which  is  more 
probable.  The  same  substitution  is  made 
for  the  Midianite  castles  in  Numb.  xxxi. 
10— R.V.  In  1  Chron.  xi.  5,  7,  the  Jebu- 
site  castle  which  David  took  was  con- 
verted into  his  residence,  and  was  after- 
wards called  the  city  of  David.  The 
R.V.  substitutes  stronghold,  which  does 
not  differ  much  from  a  castle.  Jehoshaphat 
built  ** castles"  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  12 ;  mar^^  of  A.Y. 
** palaces"),  and  Jotham  in  its  forests 
(xxvii.  4— A.Y.  and  R.Y.).  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xviii.  19)  mentions  them  as 
having  bars,  evidently  difficult  to  break  or 
remove. 
H  "  The  castle"  in  which  Paul  was  con- 
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fined   at   Jerusalein   was   the   tower  of 
Antonia.     [Jebusalem.] 

Castor  and  PoUnx  [Lat.  Cantor;  Gk. 
Kaator;  Lat.  and  Gr.  I^Uux), 

Two  Greek  and  Roman  divmitiee  having 
the  same  mother— Leda,  but  Castor's  father 
was  Tjmdareus,  a  Laoedsmonian  or 
Spartan  king,  while  that  of  Pollux  was 
Zeus,  the  Greek  supreme  god,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Romans.  But  bj  another  account 
Castor  was  also  the  son  of  Zeus.  By  the 
first  myth  Castor  and  Pollux  were  half,  by 
the  second  one  full,  brothers.  Castor  was 
a  great  charioteer  and  horse-master,  while 
Pollux  was  a  highly- distinguished  pugilist. 
After  various  exploits,  Castor  was  JdUedin 
a  fight,  and  Pollux,  between  whom  and  his 
brother  there  was  a  warm  affection,  was 
offered  by  Zeus  the  gift  of  immortality, 
but  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share 
it  day  and  day  about  with  the  deceased 
Castor.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
both  brothers  were  worshipped,  specially' 
at  Sparta,  imder  the  name  oi  the  Dioscuri, 
or  sons  of  Zeus.  Thevwere  regarded  as  the 
special  protectors  of  distresMd  mariners 
KJrote,  Ifiat,  ojTG^irftSf,  Part  I.,  chap.  viiL). 
The  Alexandrian  vessel  in  which  Paul 
sailed  from  **  Melita  "  to  Rome  had  for  its 
sign — that  is,  had  on  its  ensign  or  flag — 
"Dioskouroi."  This  the  U7V.  ren&rs 
*•  The  Twin  Brothers,"  and  the  A.V.,  with 
more  latitude,  "  Castor  and  Pollux  "  (Acts 
xxviii.  1 1^.  The  constellation  Gemini  (the 
Twins)  IS  called  after  the  affectionate 
brothers,  and  its  two  leading  stars  are 
named  Castor  and  Pollux. 

CaterpUlar  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
H/uMiif  from  HJ^&Hal=^  "to  feed  opon," 
"  to  devour,"  in  1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  2  (Siron. 
vi.  28 ;  Ptolm  Ixxviii.  46 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4 ; 
Joel  i.  4;  ii.  25.  Probably  a  species  of 
locust,  or  the  common  migratory  locust  in 
one  stage  of  development  (cf .  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii. 
25— margin  of  R.V.). 

Cattle  rEnglishl. 

The  renaering  of  the  Hebrew  Mioneh^  a 
comprehensive  wtm  used  in  the  OldTesta- 
ment  apparently  for  camels,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  oxen,  and  asses;  in  short,  for  all 
aomestic  quadrupeds  except  the  dog  (Gen. 
xiii.  2 ;  xxvi  13,  14 :  xxx.  32 ;  xxxi.  8,  9, 
38,  41 ;  xlvii.  16-18). 

Canda  [Gr.  Kanda\. 

The  name  in  the  text  of  the  R.Y.  of  the 
island  called  on  the  margin  and  in  the 
A.V.  Clauda  (q.v.)  (Acts  xxvii.  16). 

Caid  [English]. 

(1)  A  net  worn  over  the  hair  by  Hebrew 
women  (Isa.  iii.  18J ;  rendered  **  network  " 
on  the  margin  of  the  R.Y. 

(2)  The  lesser  omentum,  a  layer  of  the 
inner  lining  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 


partly  enveloping  the  liver,  as  the  greater 
omentum  does  uie  stomadi  (Exod.  xxix. 
13,  22  ;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15,  etc.). 

Cave  [English]. 

A  hollow  place ;  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a 
hill  or  in  any  similar  situation.  Caves 
tend  to  occur  m  all  cliffis  which  are  now  or 
have  at  any  former  time  been  washed  by 
sea-wavee;  they  are,  however,  most 
numerous  and  largest  in  limestone  coun- 
tries, of  which  Palestine  is  one.  Many 
caves  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  most 
celebrated  being  that  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  1-20 ;  xlix.  29),  and  that  of  AduUam 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13).  Other 
caves  are  spoken  of  in  G^en.  xix.  30 ;  Josh. 
X.  16 ;  Judg.  vL  2 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  ;  xxiv. 
10 ;  1  Kin^  xviii.  4 ;  xix.  9 ;  Isa.  u.  19 ; 
Ezek.  xxxm.  27 ;  John  xi.  38 ;  and  Heb. 
xi.  38). 

Cedar  ^ngUsh,  from  Lat.  Cedrtu  ;  Gr. 
Kedi'09 ;  Heb.  Erez^  from  -4r«  =  "to 
render  firm  "  or  **  stable  "] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Erez^  from 
^r«2=**torenaerfirm"  or  **8table."ItiBa 
very  large  tree  (2  Kings  ziv.  9 ;  Psalm 
civ.  16;  Isa.  ii.  13;  xiv.  8,  etc.).  Its 
timber  was  used  for  beams  in  David^s 
palace  (I  Chron.  xvii.  1),  in  Sobmon's 
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temple,  and  in  other  edifices.  Its  wood 
was  fra^prant,  whence  it  was  used  in 
ceremomal  purifications  (Lev.  xiv.  4 ; 
Numb.  xix.  6).  The  He  Drew  Erez  was 
evidently  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  {Abiet 
Cedrtu,  or  Cedrtu  Libani).  It  is  the  Arz 
of  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  large  tree  of  dome- 
shaped  form,  with  long,  spreading,  con- 
torted brandies,  evergreen  leaves,  and 
cones  three  to  five  inches  long.  It  is  wild  on 
Mount  Taurus  as  well  as  in  Lebanon.  The 
little  grove  of  trees  on  the  latter  range 
generally  visited  by  travellers  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  only  one ;  but  others 
have  now  been  discovered  on  the  back  of 
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the  mountain.  Thefre  are  many  oedan  of 
Lebanon  planted  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Deodar  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  is  really  a  distinct 
^Kdes. 

Cedron    [Kidboit]    (John  jlvuL    1— 


,  OBii6lirea  [Lat.  from  Gr. 
KeHckhreiai  in  the  plural  =  ffiains  of 
millet]. 

The  eastern  of  the  two  ports  of  Corinth, 
that  which  gave  access  to  the  Archipelago. 
It  was  about  nine  miles  from  the  city. 
Paul  visited  it  (Acts  xviii.  18),  and  it  after- 
wards possessed  a  Christian  church,  of 
which  Phebe  was  a  servant  or  deaconess 
(Kom.  zvi.  1).  CenchresB  is  now  the 
village  of  Kikries,  which  is  simply  the  old 
name  a  little  changed. 

A  Tessel  for  Eoldme  incense  whilst  it  is 
lieing  burnt.  Unoer  the  tabernacle 
economy  censers  were  of  brass  (copper) 


a 
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(Nomb.  xvi.  39) ;  under  that  of  the  Temple 
they  were  of  gold  (1  Kings  vii.  50;  2 
Ghion.  ir.  22  ;  Heb.  iz.  4).  The  censers 
of  the  book  of  Revelation  (viii.  3,  5)  were 
also  of  gold. 

C^eneiis  [English,  from  Lat.  Census]. 

The  operation  of  numbering  a  i>eople. 

The  word  census  does  not  occur  in  the 

Bible ;    the   idea   does.    Besides  partial 

enumerations,  three  formal  censuses  are 

reoorded  in  the  Old  Testament.    The  first 

was  of  the  Israelites,  taken  in  the  second 

month  of  the  second  year  after  they  had 

left  Egypt    (Numb.   i.).     Omitting   the 

Levites,     with     whose    spiritual    office 

fighting    would    have    been    an    incon- 

gnuty,  there  were  of  males  above  twenty 

yean  at  age  and  capable  of  bearing  arms 

603,550     (45-47).     The     second     census 

was  taken  in  tne  Moabite  country  after 

Asnm's  death,  and  towards  the  close  of 

the  forty  years'  wandering.    The  former 

onmber  oad  altered  but  slightlv,  and  now 

ins  601,730  (Sumh,  xxvL  1-51).   Another 

ceosof  was  made  by  order  of  David,  who 

found  that  there  were  of  fighting  men  in 

tiie  nine  tribes  (Levi  was  omitted  from 

the  ten)  800,000,  and  in  Judah  (Ben jamin 

was  omitted)    500,000.    A   judgment  on 


David  and  his  subjects  followed  the  taking 
of  this  census  (2  &im.  zziv.  1-25 ;  1  Chron. 
zxi.  1-30).  All  these  censuses  left  out  the 
women  and  children,  and  even  failed  to 
number  the  whole  of  the  men.  For  the 
census  or  enrolment  under  Augustus 
Caesar,  see  Luke  ii.  1-3.  [Cjbsab  Augubtub, 

CTBEinUB.] 

Centiirioii  [Lat.  Centurio,  genitive 
cmturiotiis,  from  centum  =  100.  In  N.  T. 
Or.  Kmturion], 

An  officer  in  the  Roman  army  who  at 
first  commanded  100  soldiers  and  after- 
wards about  that  numbor.    Centurions  are 


mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt, 
viii.  5,  8 ;  xxvii.  54 ;  Mark  xv.  39 ;  Luke 
vii.  2 ;  xziil.  47  ;  Acts  x.  I,  22  ;  xxi.  32 ; 
xxiL  26 ;  xxiii.  17,  23  ;  xxiv.  23 ;  xxvii.  1, 
11,  43;  xxviii.  16. 

CeiAas  [Aramaic  Kepha  =  *'  a  rock  **  or 
"stone,"  a  word  for  which  the  Apostle 
John  substitutes  Petros  =  **  Peter  "  as  the 
Greek  equivalent].    [Peteb.] 

An  appellation  given  by  Jesus  to  the 
Apostle  Simon.  It  was  from  it  that  his 
b^t-known  name  Peter  arose.  [Peteb.] 
(John  i.  42 ;  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iii.  22  ;  ix.  5  ; 
XV.  5 ;  Qal.  ii.  9.)  The  R.V.  thus  words 
the  first  of  these  passages,  *<  Thou  shalt  bo 
called  Cephas,  wnich  is  by  interpretation 
Peter."  On  the  margin  there  is  the  note, 
"  That  is,  Eock  or  Stone." 

Clialoedoiiy  [English,  from  Lat. 
Chalcedonium  ;  from  Gr.  Khalkedotfy 
Kalkedotiy  a  town  in  Asia  Minor  where 
the  mineral  was  found]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Khalkedoft 
in  Bev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  the  third 
foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem.    Chal* 
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oedony  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  distmct 
spedfiB  of  «liceo«8  (flintjr)  mineral,  but  is 
now  reduced  to  a  variety  of  tbe  great 
species  quarts.  It  is  baifd,  its  largest 
ingredient  being  silica.  It  is  of  a  waxy 
lustre,  and  tbmfore  much  duUer  than 
typical  quarts.  It  is  white-grey,  brown, 
blue,  etc.  It  is  not  perfectly  crystallised, 
but  often  coats  crystals  of  quarts.  It 
occurs  massive,  in  veins,  in  nodules  of 
botryoidal  form  (ue,  resembUnjg^  a  cluster 
of  grapes^,  or  in  stalactites.  }t  is  a  common 
mineral  in  Britain  and  most  other  coun- 
tries. When  held  to  be  a  separate  species, 
it  had  placed  under  it  as  varieties  Onyx, 
Sard,  Sardonyx.  Heliotrope,  and  Chryso- 
prase,  and  as  suD-species  Ga!cholong,  Car- 
nelian^  and  Ag»te.  Now  these  figure  as 
varieties  or  sub- varieties  of  quartz. 

ChalooL    [Calogl.]    (1  Kings  iv.  31.) 

duddea  [English,  from  Lat.  ChaltUta  ; 
Gr.  Khaldaia], 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
KhoBditnah  in  Eieek.  xi.  24 :  xvi.  29 ;  and 
xxiii.  16 ;  also  of  the  words  Erets  Kha»» 
dim  (land  of  the  Chaldeans)  in  Isa.  xxiiL 
13,  etc. ;  and  of  Khtudim  standing  alone  in 
Jer.  1.  10 ;  U.  24,  35 ;  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  15. 
Chaldea  was  originally  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Babylonia,  but  was  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  that  resion — \£aX  is. 
to  all  Lower  Mesopotamia.  It  was  divided 
into  two  regions — Northern  and  Southern 
Chaldea,  the  first  extending  from  Hit 
TAhayjI]  to  a  little  below  Babylon 
[AcoADj,  and  the  second  from  Niffer  to  the 
Peraiau  Gulf  [ShinabI.  North  Chaldea 
contained  four  important  cities—Baby- 
lon, Borsippa,  Cutha,  and  Sippara,  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  which  are  referred  to 
in  Scripture;  and  South  Chaldea  four,  viz., 
Ur  or  Hur,  Warka,  Niffer,  Lassa  or 
Larancha,  which  Prof.  Rawlinson  identi- 
fies with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Erech, 
Calneh,  and  Ellasar,  all  Scriptundplaces 
(Rawlinson,  Ancient  MonarchitSy  VoL  I., 
chap.  i.).  Speaking  of  the  Babylonians, 
Ezekiel  says  that  the  place  of  their  nativity 
was  Chaldea.    [Babylonia,  Chaldean.] 


.^glish.  In 
Heb.  Khasdim^  which  Prof.  S^ce  (Fresh 
Lights  21)  thinks  may  be  the  Babylonian 
Kasidi  (conquerors),  referring  to  the  fact 
that  they  conquered  the  Accadians  and 
other  aborigines]. 

(1)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldsea 
.V.)  (Ezra  v.  12 ;  Job  i.  17 ;  Isa.  xxiii. 
J ;  xliu.  14 ;  Dan.  i.  4 ;  iii.  8 ;  Hab.  i.  6 ; 
Actsvii.  4).  The  Chaldeans  are  called  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Caldai  or 
Kaidai,  When  first  mentioned,  viz.,  in 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  they  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Bit  Takin.    Under  Mebo- 


i? 


bach-Balaban  (q.v.)  they  oonauered 
Babylonia,  and  in  the  Greek  period  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  of  that  covnky 
(Sayce,  Herodotus,  361).  In  JoVs  time 
they  seem  to  have  been  simply  a  predatory 
tribe  (Job  i.  17) ;  in  Isaiah^s  a  people  of 
maritime  tendencies,  as  was  natural  to 
men  living  near  the  sea  (Isa.  xliii.  14);  in 
Habakkui's  a  conquering  nation  (Hab. 
L  6) ;  and  in  EzekiePs  a  luxurious  people, 
with  gorgeous  attire,  identified  with  the 
Babylonians  (Ezek.  xxiii.  15).  They  were 
of  the  Semitic  race,  but  were  of  less  pore 
blood  than  the  Assyrians. 

(2)  An  astrologer  or  a  magician,  the 
cleverer  natives  of  Chaldea  being  much 
addicted  to  these  pursuits  (Den.  u.  10; 
iv.  7;  V.7, 11). 

CbAldeM.    [CraldkansJ 

An  abbreviated  form  of  Chaldeans  used 
in  the  expression  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen. 
xi.  31 ;  Neh.  ix.  7),  but  also  when  there 
is  no  mention  of  Ur  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2 ;  xxv. 
4,  10,  13,  25,  26;  2  Chron.  xxxyi.  17; 
Isa.  xiii.  19). 

CliAlkstoao  [English]. 

A  stone  taken  from  the  chalky-looldng 
tocks  which  constitute  a  marked  features 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
chalk  is  ffir,  from  the  verb  ^»r=  "  to  boil,** 
referring  to  the  effervescence  which  takas 
place  when  add  is  poured  on  it,  or  on  any 
other  rock  having  much  lime  in  its  compo- 
sition (Isa.  xxvii.  9). 

CliamberlalB  [English]. 

Properly  one  who  looks  after  the  private 
chambers  of  a  palace  or  mansion.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  SaHs,  primarily  meaning  **a 
eunuch,**  and  which  might  have  been  so 
translated  in  the  English  version  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  11  ;  Esther  i.  10  ;  ii.  3,  14,  15,  21; 
iv.  6J.  In  the  New  Testament  "  chamber- 
lain** is  the  rendering  of  Greek  wordi 
which  have  no  similar  meaning.  Blastns 
was  over  Herod*s  bedchamber  (Acts  xii. 
20),  and  Erastus  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Corinth  (Bom.  xvi.  23). 


[English,  from  Lat. 
Chamaieon,  which  is  from  Gr.  Khamaifeon, 
literally  the  ground  lion,  from  Khamai= 
**  on  the  ground,**  and  Leoft=*^  a  lion.**  By 
this  the  Greeks  meant  "  a  small  lion  **]. 

The  well-known  lizard,  known  for 
changing  its  hue.  Chameleon  is  the  render- 
ing in  Lev.  xi.  30  of  the  Hebrow  Koahh  = 
"strength**;  also  a  lizard  poss^sed  of 
remarkable  strength.  Whether  this  is  the 
^nuine  chameleon  or  not  is  doubtfuL  It 
IS  more  likely  to  be  the  great  Monitor  of 
the  Nile  {Monitor  or  Varanus  nilotietts), 
which  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  devours 
the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
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CShawaoia  [Engliah  and  French]. 

Tbe  rendfoW^oth  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
B.Y.  of  the  Hebrew  Zemer,  from  Zamar  = 
"...  to  leap  "  in  Deut.  xir. 
5.  Evideatly  a  leaping  rumi- 
nant. It  18  not  the  ml 
diamoia,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  European  mountain*  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus, 
but  does  not  occur  in  Pales- 
tine. Most  likeljr  it  was,  as 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  believed, 
a  wild  sheep  {pvi*  tragetaphiu) 
found  in  tne  Mokattem  hiUs 
near  Cairo,  in  tiie  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  etc 

Cbampalsn  [English]. 

Open  country  (Deut.  xi.  30 
—A. v.).  The  R. v.  renders  it 
the  Arabajs  (q.v.). 

GbaaaM  [N.  T.  Gr. 
Kkanaan], 

The  same  as  Cur^ur  (q.v.) 
(ActeTii.ll). 

GtaiqitUr  [English  and 
French]. 

The  capital,  i.e,  the  head 
or  uppermost  part  of  a  oolumn  or  pillar, 
<ir  ca  a  pilaster.  It  can  be  varied  in 
several  re^>ects,  according  to  the  order  of 
architecture  used  in  the  building  (Exod. 
xxxvi.  38 ;  xxxviiL  17,  19,  28 ;  1  Kings 
vii.  16;  2  Kings  xxv.  17;  2Chron.  iv.  12, 
13 ;  Jer.  lU.  22). 

CbmvmMa  [English]. 

Originally  a  merchant;  then  a  mere 
pedlar  (2  Chron.  ix.  14). 

CShanwlilm  IKeh.Hharashitn^  '*  crafts- 
men"]. 

The  valley  of  Charashim.  A  valley 
in  Judah  of  which  **Joab"  was  the 
**  father"  (in  which  he  was  the  principal 
Jewish  settler  [?])  (1  Chron.  iv.  14).  Itis 
the  same  as  the  valley  of  cr^tsmen  of 
Neh.  xi.  35,  inhabited  after  the  exile  by 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Conder  identifies 
it  with  Kharbet  Hirsha  (a  corruption  of 
the  old  name),  situated  on  the  bonk  of  the 
sreat  valley,  12}  mfles  south-east  of 
Lydda. 

CbarelimiiUli.    [Cabchzxish.] 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20). 

Chargiar  jfEnglishI . 
A  large  dish  capable  of  bearing  a  great 
weight  Srumb.  vu.  13,  19,  25,  31,  37,  43, 
49,  61 ,  67,  73,  79,  85 ;  Ezra  i.  9 ;  Matt.  xiv. 
8;Karkvi.  25). 
Cterlot  [English  and  French]. 
(I)  A  car  used   to  bear  a  warrior   or 
wamars  in  battle,  and  sometimes  equipped 
with  scythes,  hooks,  or  other  appliances  to 
injure  any  hostile  ranks  through  which 
they  may  be  driven  (Exod.  xiv.  6,  7»  25 ; 


Judg.  iv.  15 ;  V.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  I  Kings 
x.3,etc.). 
(2)  A  car  of  state  for  a  king  or  a  high 


EGYPTIAN  CHARIOTS. 

dvil  or  military  dignitary  (Gen.  xli.  43; 
1. 9 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  2  Kings  v.  9. 

Charity  [English.  From  Lat.  Cantas 
=  **deame88,"  "high  regard,"  '*love 
accompanied  with  esteem  **]. 

Love.  The  chnrity  described  in  I  Cor. 
xiii. — ^A.y.  is  not  almsgiving,  as  is  evident 
from  verse  3 ;  it  is  love,  as  it  is  made  by 
the  B.y.  The  A.V.  uses  charity  not  in  the 
limited  sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed, 
but  in  its  much  broader  etymological 
meaning. 

Cluumui  [Haean]  (Acts  vii.  2,  4 — 
A.V.). 

ChelMur  {Heb.  Keb/iar  =  «« length  of 
space  or  of  time  *']. 

A  river  within  the  Babylonian  empire,  on 
the  banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jewish 
exiles,  including  the  prophet  Ezeldel,  were 
settled.  It  was  there  that  he  saw  several 
of  his  visions  (Ezek.  i.  1,  3;  iii.  15,  23: 
X.  15,  20).  It  may  have  been  the  river 
called  by  the  Greeks  Khaboras,  which  rises 
near  Nisibis  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and 
falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium. 
This,  however,  is  m  Assyria  rather  than 
Chaldea.  Bochart  and  Prof.  Rawlinson 
consider  that  it  may  have  been  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's grand  canal.  Armstrong 
admits  it  to  be  unidentified. 

Ctaedorlaomer  [Heb.  Kedhorlaomer  ; 
Elamite  Kudnr-Lagamar  =  **  servant   of 

"     umar*^]. 

Elani,  who,  when  first  he 
on  the  historic  scene,  was  the 
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paramount  soyeieign  over  the  five  kmes  of 
the  lower  Jordan  valley,  they  having  been 
subject  to  him  for  the  previous  twelve 
years.  In  the  thirteenth  year  they  threw 
off  his  yoke.  In  the  fourteenth  year  he 
made  a  military  expedition  against  them — 
the  first  that  is  recorded  in  Scripture.  He 
had  with  him  three  confederate  or  subject 
kings  with  their  armies— Amraphel  Tdrs 
of  shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  and 
Tidal  "  kmg  of  nations  "  (A.V.),  of  Goiim 
(R.y.).  The  five  kings  of  the  plain  en- 
countered the  invaders  on  unfavourable 
^und  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  which  had 
in  it  many  "sUme" — i.e.  Wtumen-npits. 
[Bitumen.]  They  were  defeated,  andfhad 
to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Soon  afterwards 
the  victors  were  overcome,  and  the  spoil 
recaptured  in  a  night  attack  by  the  patri- 
arch Abbjlhajc  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xiv.  1-16). 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  cam- 
paign of  remote  date  b3r  the  cuneiform 
mscriptions  on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
Though  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  has  not 
vet  been  met  with,  an  analogous  one  has 
oeen  found— Kudur  Mabug  ("'  the  servant 
of  the  god  Mabug  ").  Prof.  Sayce  thinks 
that  he  may  have  been  Chedorlaomer*s 
brother.  Kudur  Mabug  claims  to  have 
been  **  the  father  of  Fafostine  "—in  other 
words,  its  paramount  ruler.  Arioch  king 
**  of  Ellasar  **  is  called  on  the  monumente 
Eri-aku,  king  of  Lassa,  son  of  Kudur 
Mabug  the  E^mite.  [Abioch,  Ellasab.] 
Tidal  king  **  of  nations^'  was  probably  Idn^ 
of  Gutiiui,  north  of  Babylonia  [Goint.] 
The  Ass^rianking  Assur-bani-pal  mentions 
an  invasion  of  Chaldea  1635  years  before 
his  time,  i.e.  about  2283  B.C.  The  expedi- 
tion may  have  established  the  Elamite 
supremacy,  which  afterwards  descended 
bv  inheritance  to  Kudur  Mabug  and 
Cnedorlaomer  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from 
theAtwient  Monuments^  pp.  47,  48). 

Cheese  (English]. 

The  art  of  making  **  cheese  "  was  under- 
stood in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  18  :  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  cf.  also 
Job  X.  10),  but  it  may  not  have  been  what 
we  now  designate  by  the  name. 

<3ielal  [Heb.  Kehl  =  *'  consumma- 
tion," "completion,"  "the  whole"]. 

A  son  of  Pahath-Moab,  whom  Ezra 
induced  to  divorce  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  30). 

Chellnhi,  CheUQli  [Heb.  Kehthii. 
Etym.  doubtful]. 

A  son  of  Bani,  whom  Ezra  induced  to 
divorce  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  35). 

Chelub  [Heb.  KelAbh  =  "a  wicker 
basket";  "  a  bird's  cage  "]. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  tne  brother  of 
Shuah,  and  father  of  Mehir  (I  Chron. 
iv.  11). 


(2)  The  father  of  Ezri.  the  son  being 
over  the  cultivators  in  David's  reign  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  26). 

ChelnlMd  [Keh.  Kelttbhai].  [Chelub.] 
The  same  as  Caleb  No.  2  (cf.  1  Chron. 
ii.  9  with  18). 


Chemarlm,  Ghenutttms  [Heb. 
Ketndrimy  plural  of  Komer  =  "  an  idola- 
trous pnest,"  from  Kdmar  =  *^  to 
scorch."  Persons  "dressed  in  black  at- 
tire" {Oxford  £ibie)]. 

A  word  translatea  m  the  text  of  2  Kings 
xxiiL  5— A.V.  and  R.V.  "idolatrous 
piests,"  and  in  that  of  Hosea  x.  5 
^*  priests  "  ;  while  on  the  margins  of  these 
passages  and  in  the  text  of  Zeph.  i.  4  it  is 
left  untranslated. 

Chemeeli  [Heb.  and  Moabite  Keiimk  = 
"  subduer," from  jrrtwi<w/*= " to  subdue"]. 

An  idol  worshipped  by  the  Moabites  and 
hj  the  Ammonites  (Numb.  xxi.  29 ;  Judg. 
XI.  24),  especially  by  the  former,  Molech 
being  the  distinctive  god  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. Solomon  erect^  a  high  place  for 
Chemosh  "  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jeru- 
salem "  (1  Kings  xi.  7).  This  was  after- 
wards denied  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiiL  13 ; 
cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  7). 


Chenaaiifth  [Heb.  KenaanaJiy  the 
feminine  of  Ke»aaH=  "Canaan"  (q.v.) 
{GeseniusY]. 

(1)  A  Beniamite,  a  son  of  Bilhan  (I 
Chron.  vii.  10). 

(2)  The  father  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  deluded  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii. 
11 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  10). 

Chenani  [Heb.  Kenani  =  "  a  pro- 
tector," "a  defender"]. 

A  Levite  who  assisted  in  bringing  the 
returned  exiles  to  such  a  frame  of  miiid 
that  the^  agreed  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
to  worship  Jehovah  (Neh.  ix.  4). 

Chewanlah  [Heb.  Kennmfahn=  "whom 
Jehovah  looks  at "  or  "  reg^urds  "]. 

A  singer,  chief  of  the  Levites  in  David's 
time  in  matters  of  song  (1  Chron.  xv.  22, 
27).  He  was  also  an  officer  and  a  judge 
(xxvi.  29). 

Clie]duu>Ammenal,  Chephar-Haam- 
menal  [Heb.  Kephar  Ha  Ammotiai  =  "  a 
village  of  the  Ammonites  "J. 

A  village  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
The  Palestine  explorers  fix  it  doubtfully  at 
the  ruin  of  Kefr  Ana,  three  miles  north  of 
Bethel. 

Chephlrah  [Heb.  Kephirah  = '' t^ 
village"]. 

One  of  the  "cities"  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  XT),  It  was  afterwards  allotted  to 
the  Benjamites  (xviii.  26).  It  continued  to 
exist  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  25 ;  Neh. 
vii.  29).    The  Palestine  explorers  locate  it 
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at  the  rain  Keflreh,  eight  milee  north-west 
of  Jerusalem. 


,  [Heb.  Kerdn  =  "  a  dthem"  or 
"Inte"]. 

A  Horite,  a  son  of  IHshon  (Gen.  zzxvi. 
26;  1  Chron.  i.  41). 

GliAiwtliliiis    [Chebethites]     (Ezek. 
XXV.  1&-A.V.). 

ChmtitblUm,  Chere- 
tldms  [Heb.  Kerethim  = 
**  executioners  "] . 

A  nation  or  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  Philistine  country  or 
its  southern  portion  (1  &un. 
XXX.  14),  apparently  on  or 
near  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Ezek.  xxv. 
16  ;  Zeph.  ii.  5,  6). 

H  The  designations  of  the 
Cherethitee  and  Pelethites 
who  constituted  David*s 
bodyguard  (cf.  2  Sam.  xx. 
23  with  xxiii.  22,  23)  signify 
** executioners *'  ana  "run- 
ners." They  probably  were 
of  Cherethite  and  Philistine 
descent,  and  may  have  be- 
come attached  to  David 
while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (2 
Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xv.  18 ;  xx.  7» 
2S;  1  Kings  i.  38,  44;  1 
Chitm.  xviii.  17). 

Clieritli 


each  other  face  to  face  across  the  merc]r- 
seat,  which  they  overshadowed  with  their 
wings  (Exod.  xxv.  18-20;  xxxvii.  7-9). 
Qod  promised  to  commune  with  Moses 
from  oetween  Ihe  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv. 
22),  a  fact  to  which  continual  reference 
was  subsequently  made  (Numb.  vii.  89; 
1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  2  Kings  xix. 


JtmM  = 
'  separation,^'  "a  gorve  "]. 


[Heb. 
n,^'"at 
A  brook  **  before 


Jordan,"  by  which 
EUiah  was  Divinely  directed  to  sojourn 
(1  Aings  xvii.  3,  5).  Jerome  and  Schwarz 
place  »  east  of  the  Jordan,  Van  de  Velde 
and  others  west  of  the  river  at  Ain  Fusail, 
15  miles  above  Jericho,  and  Robinson 
doubtfully  at  the  Wady  Kelt,  near  Jericho 
[  Achob]  .  These  are  httle  more  than  con- 
lectures,  the  real  situation  of  the  brook 
being  as  yet  unknown. 

CflMnib  [Heb.  Keruby  from  the  Assjrrian, 
in  which  language  it  is  =  "  one  near  to 
God."  It  comes  from  a  root  =  **  to  ap- 
proach," "  to  be  near,"  and  was  by  the 
Babylonians  applied  to  one  of  the  winged 
monsters  with  the  bod^  of  a  bull  and  the 
head  of  a  man  somenmes  placed  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  on  either  side  of  the 
tree  of  life.  They  stood  also  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  Babylonian  palace,  and  were 
supposed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil 
spmts  (Sayce,  Freth  Light.  26,  27)]. 

(1)  Angelic  beings  placea  at  the  gate  of 
ParadiM  to  prevent  tne  re-entrance  of  our 
first  parents  after  their  expulsion  from  the 
garden  (Oren.  iii.  24).  Golden  images  of 
two  such  cherubs  were  placed,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  merov-seat,  when  first  it  was 
made  in  the  wilderness.    They  looked  at 
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15 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16 ;  Faalm  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix. 
1).  Arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the 
tabernacle  were  carried  out  by  Solomon, 
who  had  two  gigantip  cherubs  made  for 
his  temple.  llie  height  was  ten  cubits 
(fifteen  feet),  and  the  expansion  of  their 
wings  as  many  more.  They  were  of  olive- 
wood,  and  were  overlaid  with  gold  (1 
Kings  vi.  23-28 ;  viii.  7 ;  2  Chron.  iii. 
10-13;  V.  7,  8;  Heb.  ix.  5;  cf.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  14).  Cherubs,  ^th  palm-trees  and 
open  flowers,  were  also  carved  all  round  the 
walls  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  29).  God 
is  represented  as  riding  upon  a  cherub  and 
flvin||p  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11 ;  Psalm  xviii.  10). 
£zekiel  had  a  vision  of  cherubs  by  the 
river  Cheber.  Each  had  four  faces  and 
four  wings  TEzek.  x.  1-22;  cf.  ix.  3). 
They  seem  to  nave  been  identical  with  the 
four  living  creatures  previously  seen  by 
the  prophet ;  if  so,  then  these  four  faces 
were  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an 
eagle  (cf.  i.  5-12  with  x.  20,  21).  Thev 
resembled  also  the  four  '*  living  creatures  " 
of  Bev.  iv.  6-9,  who  had  faces  like  those  of 
the  same  four  animals;  they  may  also 
have  been  identical  with  the  seraphim  of 
Isa.  vi.  1-6.  The  exact  symbolical  refer- 
ence of  the  cherubim  is  doubtful. 
^  The  proper  plural  of  cherub,  accepted 
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as  an  English  word,  is  cherubs ;  cherubim 
is  ^e  Hebrew  plural,  and  cherubims  an 
unneoeasary  double  plural. 

(2)  A  place  in  Babylonia,  from  which 
certain  persons  came  who  could  not  prove 
their  Israelite  descent  (Ezra  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
yii.  61).    Situation  imknown. 


[Heb.    jr<J«afo«  =  *' trust," 
"hope"]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  boundary  line 
of  Judah,  and  the  side  (slope  (Y))  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Capt.  Conder  finds 
it  at  the  village  of  Kesla,  10  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem. 


[Heb.  irwrf="a  Chal- 
dean" (?)  or  "a  conqueror"  {Oxford 
£ible)]. 

A  son  of  Nahor  by  his  wife  Milcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22). 

GhMU  [Heb.  Kesil  =^  "  a  fool "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  most  southerly 
region  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  30).  Called 
also  Bethul  and  Bethuel  (q.v.). 

Chestnut  [English]. 

The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  armony  from  aram  =  **  to  be 
high"  (Gen.  xxx.  37  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  The 
Spanish  chestnut,  Castanea  vesea^  reaches 
a  great  size,  an  enormous  specimen  on 
Mount  Etna  being  284  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  would,  Sierefore,  answer  well  to 
the  Hebrew  word,  being  a  "high"  tree. 
But  the  R.  V.  makes  the  tree  ref  en^ed  to  the 
Plane  (q.v.). 

CliesiiUotli  meh.Kesitlloih  =  "trusts"] . 

A  town  or  village  on  the  boundary  line 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  may  be  the 
same  as  Xaloth  mentioned  b^  Josephus 
{War,  m.  iii.  1).  The  Palestine  ex- 
plorers locate  it  at  Iks&l. 

Clieiib  [Heb.  Kezibh  =  "  mendacious," 
"false,"  "deceitful"]. 

A  place  where  Shelah,  a  son  of  Judah, 
was  Dom  (Gen.  xxxviii.  o).  Probably  the 
same  place  as  Achzib  (1)  (q.v.)* 

CbldOB  [Heb.  Kidhon  =  "  a  javelin  "]. 

Another  name  for  Nachon,  the  locality 
of  the  threshing-floor  at  which  Uzza  was 
struck  dead  for  touching  the  Ark  (cf.  2 
Sam.  vi.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  9).  Exact  site 
unknown]. 

Chileab  [Heb.  Kileabh  =  "  whom  the 
Father  (t.^.  the  Creator)  has  made  per- 
fect"]. 

David's  second  son,  bom  at  Hebron.  His 
mother  was  Abigail  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  He  is 
called  in  1  Chron.  iii.  1,  Daniel  (q.v.) 
[Daniel,  1]. 

ClilliOB  [Heb.  Kihjon  =  "  a  wasting 
away,"  "  consumption"]. 

Tne  younger  son  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi.  He  died  at  an  early  age  (Ruth  i. 
2,  5). 


[Heb.  Kihnadh,  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

A  plfusis  which  traded  with  Tyre.  It  is 
mentioned  just  after  Asshur  or  Assyria 
(Exek.  xxvii.  23).  Armstrong  (Natnes  and 
Places,  44)  places  it  at  Kalwadha,  near 
Bagdad. 


[Heb.   Kimham  =  "  faint," 
"  weak,"  "inactive,"  "longing"]. 

The  son  of  Barzillai  the  Gfleadite. 
When  the  &ther  was  invited  by  David  to 
Jerusalem,  and  declined  the  honour  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  Chimham 
was  sent  in  his  place  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38). 
He  seems  to  have  settled  at  last  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem  (Jer.  xU.  17). 

Chluneretli,  Cliliiaerotli«  Cimne««rtli 

[Heb.  Ktttnrtrt/i^  AttmeiTiih^  fn^tn  A'iH«i7r 
=  "ti  lU[tt\"  "a  harp"  (h  {(irsfHiu*)], 

(1)  A  fortified  eit^^  of  Xapbtjili  (Jo^ 
xix.  t^i ;  of,  aJAo  Deut-  iiL  17)«  It  wis 
situatei!  cti  the  iireetfiTn  ehf;fm  of  Xha  X4Lto 
of  Giililt'*',  ftnci  pn>bttbly  oii  Ihe  plaiii  of 
Geniiiisaret.  No  retuams  of  xt  have  bet^n 
found. 

(2^  The  region  or  district  around  the  city 
of  Chinnereui  or  Chinneroth  (I  Kings  xv. 
20 ;  cf.  also  Josh.  xi.  2)  [GENNESABfir]. 

II  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  Sea  of  Chinneroth, 
— The  sheet  of  water  adiacent  to  the  forti- 
fied city  and  region  or  aistrict  of  Chinne> 
reth,  or  Chinneroth  (Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1  ; 
Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  27  ;  1  Kings  xv.  20).  In 
the  New  Testainent  it  appears  slightly 
altered  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Luke 
v.  1). 

Chios  [Gr.  Kh%09\. 

An  isbuid,  now  called  Sdo  or  Chio,  in 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  has  Lesbos  on  the 
north  and  Sunos  on  the  south.  It  is  about 
32  mUes  long  from  north  to  souths  18  broad 
from  east  to  west,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  400  sQuare  miles.  Faults  vessel 
passed  it  on  nis  last  voyage  to  Palestine 
(Acts  XX.  15). 

Chlaler,  Chlaleu  [Heb.  Kiel^v ; 
Assyrian  Kisiiii'u.  Of  doubtful  meaning. 
Gesenius  thinks  it  may  be  from  Kdaai  = 
"  to  be  languid  "  or  "  mert,"  as  nature  is 
in  the  month  so  named]. 

The  ninth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year. 
It  extended  from  the  new  moon  of 
November  to  that  of  December  (?) 
(Gesenius),  or  from  that  of  December  to 
that  of  January.  Sayce  considera  it 
approximately  the  same  as  November 
(Keh.  t  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1 ;  1  Mace  L  54). 

Chlalon  [Heb.  Kislon  =  "  trust," 
"hope"]. 

The  rather  of  EHdad,  prince  of  the 
Benjamito  tribe  in  the  wildertkess  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  21). 
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'  [Either  "  the  loins  of 
Tabor,"  or  *<  the  trust  of  Tabor'*  (meaning 
'*  its  fortified  dty")]. 

A  town  at  the  lower  part  of  Mount 
Tabor,  on  the  boundary  une  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  12).  Sometimes  called  more 
briefly  Tabor  (r2).  It  was  given  with  its 
sobarbs  to  the  Levites  of  the  Gershom 


the  R.y.  it  is  mentioned  that  many  manu- 
scripts and  Tersions  read  Bor-aahan. 

ChorailB  [Gr.  Khorazin.  Remote  ety- 
mology uncertain]. 

A  town  mentioned  along  with  Bethsaida 
and  Capernaum,  and  probably,  like  them, 
near  the  Lake  of  Galilee.    As  was  the  case 


fanilj  (1  Chron.  yi.  77).     The  same  as 
Ohbbctlloth  (q.T.). 

GUtttm  [Kirmc]  (Numb.  xxiv.  24; 
Iia.  zxiii.  1,  12 ;  Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii 
6;  Dan.  xi  30). 


B  rHeb.  Ki^An]. 

A  wora  occurring  but  once  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  Amos  v.  262and  liiere- 
fdre  of  doubtful  mecming.  The  text  of 
the  A.V.  and  of  the  R.y.  leaves  it  untrans- 
lated ;  the  margin  of  the  B.  V.  renders  it 
**shrnie."  It  nas  also  been  interpreted 
"image." 

Many  think  that  it  was  the  planet 
Saturn,  which  was  looked  upon  as  impro- 
pifcious.  It  was  more  probably,  however, 
an  Egyptian  god,  Kem  [Remphan]. 

GUoo  [Gr.  KAloe  =  <'  the  first  shoot  of 
greengrass  "]. 

A  Christian  woman,  apparently  at  the 
leui  of  a  house  at  Corinth  ( 1  Cor.  i.  11). 

flunr  Mlwn,  Cor^wliaa  [Heb.  Xor 
Atkan  =  "  smoking  furnace  "]. 

A  town,  apparently  the  same  as  Abhan 
fq.T.)  (1  &un.  zxz.  30).     On  the  marginof 


with  the  other  two  places,  Chorazin  was 
highly  favoured,  havmg  at  times  been  the 
scene  of  the  Saviours  preaching  and 
beneficent  miracles ;  but  it  failed  to  turn 
its  spiritual  privileges  to  account,  and  was 
doomed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  its  neglect 
(Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  Eusebius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  said  that  it  was  two 
Roman  miles  from  Capernaum.  In  1842 
the  Rev.  G.  Williams  believed  that  he  had 
found  it  at  Kerazeh,  about  2A  miles  north 
of  Tell  Hum.  The  identification  was 
doubted  for  a  time,  but  is  now  generally 
accepted.  It  is  a  little  inland,  m  a  side 
vaUev  branching  off  from  another  one 
which  goes  down  to  the  lake.  The  Pales- 
tine explorers  describe  the  spot  as  marked 
by  extensive  ruins,  including  a  synagogue. 

ChoselM,  Coaeba  [Heb.  Khozehha  = 
"mendacious,"  "false,'*  "deceitful"]. 

A  village  in  Judah,  peopled  chiefly  bv 
the  descendants  of  Shelah,  a  son  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  22).  It  had  eenendlv  been 
believed  to  be  the  same  p&ce  as  Aoheib 
'1)  (q.v.)  and  Csezib  (q.v.V.  Major 
"  >nder,  however,  locates  it  at  Kiieiztba, 
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which  he  oonsiden  a  oorraption  of  the  old 
name,  north-east  of  Hebron.  It  is  to  the 
north  of  Bethzur,  and  at  the  head  of 
PiUite's  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem. 

durlst  FEnglish,  from  Or.  Khristos; 
as  an  adjective  =  **  Anointed*' ;  as  noun  = 
•*  the  Anointed  one  "1. 

(1)  The  Anointed  One.  It  was  borrowed 
from  the  Septuagint,  specially  from  Psalm 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  etc.,  where  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  name  Messiah,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew.  When  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  this  sense  it  generally  has  the 
word  the  prefixed,  and  the  meanmg  is  the 
Messiah  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (Matt, 
xvi.  16,  20 ;  zxvi.  63 ;  Mark  viii.  29 ;  xiv. 
61  ;  Luke  iii.  15 ;  John  i.  41,  etc.).  Some- 
times the  is  omitted  (Matt.  ii.  4 ;  xxii.  42 ; 
xxiv.  5 ;  xxvi.  68 ;  Mark  xiii.  6 ;  John 
iv.  25,  etc.). 

(2)  Christ,  though  really  used  in  the 
primary  sense,  is  so  constantly  appended 
to  Jesus,  the  distinctive  peorsonal  name  of 
our  Lord,  given  from  His  Dirth,  as  virtually 
to  constitute  part  of  the  proper  name 
(John  i.  17 ;  Acts  xi.  17 ;  Rom.  i.  1 ;  v.  1 ; 
Philemon  1,  etc.).    [Jebus  Chbist.] 

Ghrlstlan  [English]. 

A  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  name  was  first  given  at  Antioch,  about 
A.D.  43,  and  apparently  by  foes  rather 
than  friends.  Though  destmed  ultimately 
to  become  universal,  yet  it  took  root  so 
hIowIv  that  it  is  found  onljr  twice  again  in 
the  New  Testament,  once  in  the  mouth  of 
Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxvi.  28),  and  once  in  a 
letter  from  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  iv.  16). 

ChroniiflAS  [English]. 

Two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  word  chronicles  is  taken  from 
the  Latin  chronicon^  applied  to  these 
writings  by  the  CThristian  father  Jerome. 
The  Septuagint  called  them  Paraleipometwn 
(**  that  which  is  left  over  "),  and  separated 
them  into  two  books,  though  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  from  which  the  translation  was 
made,  they  constituted  only  a  single 
composition.  The  Vulgate  followed  nie 
Septuagint  in  making  them  two,  and  ulti- 
mately the  same  diml  arrangement  was 
introduced  into  Hebrew  Bibles,  and 
remains  unchanged  till  now.  Both  books 
were  evidently  the  work  of  a  single  author, 
and  the  Hebrew  name  which  he  gave  to 
his  composition  meant  the  **  Words  of 
Days,*'  %.€,  diaries,  daily  chronicles, 
journals. 

(1)  The  firtt  book  of  the  Chronieka.— 
This  work  naturallj  divides  itself  into  two 
parts— idiapters  i.-ix.,  occupied  with  gene- 
alogies, and  chapters  x.-xxix.,  the  history 
of  David,  commencing  with  the  fight  at 
Oilboa,  which  cleared  the  way  for  his 
ascent  of  the  throne.    When  a  hero  and  a 


great  and  good  man  has  been  dead  a 
sufiident  length  of  time  to  show  his  real 
merits,  people  have  no  heart  to  parade  hit 
defects,  out  prefer  to  dwell  on  his  virtues. 
and  the  First  Book  of  C^hrouides  omits  all 
mention  of  David's  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  his  cruelty  to  the  conquered  Am- 
monites, etc.  The  writer  derives  his  mate- 
rials from  various  sources,  indudingOenesis 
(cf.  Gen.  v.,  xxxvi.,  etc.,  with  1  Chron.  i.), 
Exodus  (cf .  Exod.  vi.  18, 22,  with  1  CJhron. 
XV.  8,  9),  Leviticus  (cf.  Lev.  x.  12  with 

1  Chron.  vi.  3 ;  xxiv.  2,  etc.).  Numbers  (cf. 
Numb.  xxvi.  39  with  1  Chron.  vii.  12),  and 
to  omit  others — 1  and  2  Samuel  (cf.  1  cam. 
xxxi  with  1  Chron.  x.  and  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv. 
with  1  Chron.  x.-xxix.).  For  the  author 
and  his  age  see  2  Chron. 

(2)  The  second  book  of  the  Chroiiiekt.^ 
This  work  continues  the  history  from  the 
accession  of  Solomon  at  least  to  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
captivitv  of  the  people  resident  in  Judah. 
The  author  derived  his  materials  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  among  which  ap- 
parently 1  and  2  Kings  hem  a  prominent 
Slace.  He  aims  at  showing  how  unifonnly 
delitv  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  people 
to  Jenovah  brought  with  it  not  merely 
spiritual,  but  temporal  prosperity,  whilst 
apoetacy  produced  calamity.  Gkxxi  kings 
have  their  faults  lightly  touched  upon  or 
left  unmentioned.  Some  of  the  numbers 
are  lamly  in  excess  of  those  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  those  of  Kings,  but 
figures  are  particularly  liable  to  be  copied 
incorrectly  [Cheonolooy].  The  second 
book  of  Chronicles  closes  abruptly  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  2  Chron.  xxxvi  22,  .23  being 
repeated  in  Ezra  i  1-3.  If  the  English 
BiDle  had  been  the  original,  it  would  have 
been  ttiought  that  a  copyist  after  finishing 

2  Chroniclee  had  begim  the  book  of  Ezra, 
forgetting  to  leave  a  proper  space  between 
the  two.  But  in  Hebrew  Ezra  does  not 
follow  2  (^Ihroniclee^  the  ^abruptly  dosing 
verse  being  the  last  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Jewish  tnmition  attributes  the  two  books 
of  C^ironides,  originally,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, one  composition,  to  Ezra.  If  internal 
evidence  be  followed,  it  will  an)ear  that 
the  writer  lived  probablv  in  Judah.  The 
history  of  the  ten  tribes  occupies  but 
limited  space  in  his  work,  whilst  that  of  the 
two  is  presented  in  detail.  He  gives  such 
prominence  to  Levitical  arrangements  that 
he  was  in  all  probability  himself  a  Levite, 
and  apparently  a  singer  or  instrumentalist 
He  traces  the  posterfty  of  Zerubbabd  for 
some  ^^erations,  and,  unless  there  has 
been  mterpolation,  must,  therefore,  have 
lived  a  considerable  period  after  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  iii.  19-24).  Hisbooksare 
placed  the  last  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  occu- 
pying the  place  there  which  Malarhi  does 
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Chronology 


in  tfa^  Eciglbh  Old  Ti^gtament.  His 
Hebrew  b  of  u  late  type.  Quite  a  number 
of  pLoiaM  luid  obtained  new  names  when 
he  wrote ;  those  aha  of  luany  men  had 
been  matly  aliens,  or  at  least  were 
■polled  differently.  Among  the  dates 
a£sjgit«d  to  the  Chronicles  have  been 
B»c.  hm,  ac.  400,  ima  B.a  250.  The 
|irenond«T«iice  of  scholarly  opinion  is  now 
111  ijivour  of  the  lati^tdate. 

d^onoIdgX  [Engiifih,  frmn  kter  Gt, 
Khrviuthiiiiu  =  **  chnouologfy  ** ;  lfifOHM=^ 
*'  time/'  and  loff&M  =  .  ,  .  '  ■  a  nwnber," 
**  rockotiiuir,"  or  *'  tale  **]. 

CompuL-itioti  of  tim*^.  The  clironology 
of  the  *Scriiiture  iJeriod  h  imwrtnut,  but 
Kif&e  of  it  is  uticfiirtiiin.  It  ii  derivcnL  fram 
tliite  *ouree9-  /r*^  from  Scnjitiin?  itst  If ; 
Av&Aif,  from  uninspired  hi>.ti;.iru^iiK ;  mid 
tMfdj  from  the  monumeiitt^  of  P'g3'pt, 
ria»  etc 

[  Stripittre  rAr^i*o%^.— No  niirnclo 
bean  wrought  to  presence  thH  saored 
ttart  from  bein^  copied  injiccumttilj.  und 
llpai^  are  mndh  more  liJcely  tJiuii  'word§ 
lo  mffer  in  this  respect  If  ti  Jiynpyint 
tmi»mbin^  an  Eu^Uah  hook  prtutLiL  a 
century  before  Wfote  cott/t?<)ueuw,  the 
aror  would  he  hiittantly'  deleeted  It 
would  be  aaiil  at  once  tHat  ho  had  mk- 
t&ken  tlio  old  /  {m)  for./;  wtid  thtvt  ho 
should  have  written  **ooniMi(jiieiu>e/'  Dut 
if  he  mistook  the  dat«  1713  for  ITIH, 
file  0gnre«  them*elve#  woulri  not  rt^vcnl  the 
mtm.  It  could  be  det*2ii:tefl  (tiU  h^  a 
ti^^e^imination  of  the  djite  froin  wKith 
^  mm  w:is  made,  or  by  historic  kno^ir- 
ledi^  deriTed!  from  other  iiources.  There 
In  no  qvefiftion  that  the  dnim  and  other  iudi- 
latfons  of  time  in  the  Bible  have  to  a  cer- 
tain limited  extent  suffer e<l  from  foryistw' 
tmorp.  In  thti  ehroucdc*gy  of  theanttKliluLvmn 
perfgd  there  are  dhcrt'imudisi  Iwtwtmi  the 
Hilnvw,  the  Septuiigitit^  uiid  thi^  S^inmri- 
tnn  Pentateuch  to  syntenintic  that  they 
cannot  he  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The 
Hebrew  text  seeniiB  to  be  thu  more  accurate 
imo  with  retpect  to  dates.  The  niithor  at  the 
TiAltmn  manujtcdpt  of  thn  ^ptun^iit,  or 
»onM»  of  }m  predecersBors^  thought  tlmt  the 
long-tiYed  antfililnirians  were  not  likely  to 
be^et  a  ton  wtule  they  were  If-i^it  than  IbO 
TMjn  otd ;:  and  where  it  w»f)  »ud  that  tbey 
laid  done  &o*  he  took  the  lilserty  of  sidding 
a  cetitury  to  the  Hebrew  tkti?, '  Thjj^  he  did 
hi  the  case  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoa*  Caiiiian, 
MahalnleclH,  Enoch,  and  MethUKnJeh.  The 
author  of  tho  SaWumtan  Pc^iitatPinTi,  on 
the  contrary t  or  eome  one  of  }iis  r  «,|]y t-^t», 
tdok  the  opposite  view  :  he  thnngtit  tliat 
an  antddiluvtan  woj^  tiftt  likely  la  hnvo 
Itred  l,^  yeare  withcmt  lic'gcttinijf  hia  lit^it 
mm.  Finding  that  hy  the  Hebrew  b.^xt 
Jarod  did  so  at  IC2^  Mt-tbuRnkh  at  l^^T.  and 
Lcmedi  at  ISi^  h»  cut  Ibe  figuros  down  to 


62,  67,  and  53.  This  reduced  the  total 
lengths  of  their  lives,  whereas  the  Septua- 
eiiit  had  carefully  balanoed  its  additions  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Utcs  by  corresponding 
subtractions  from  the  later  part,  so  that 
the  total  length  of  each  life  was  the  same 
in  that  Tersion  as  in  the  Hebrew  originaL 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs,  the  Vatican  copy  of  the 
Septuagint  will  not  allow  them  to  beset  a 
son  till  thev  are  100  years  old.  It  adds  100 
years  to  uie  ases  at  which  sons  were 
begotten  bv  Arphaxad.  Salah,  Eber,  Peles , 
Reu,  and  Serug,  and  loO  to  the  time  of  life 
when  Nahor  begat  Terah.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  allows  them  to  beget  a  son 
after  60,  and  adds  100  years  in  the  case  of 
Arphaxad.  Sahdi,  Eber,  PeW.  Beu,  and 
Serug,  ana  50  in  the  case  of  Nahor. 

Gen.  V.  enables  one  to  take  a  first,  and 
XL  1-32  a  second  step  towards  Scripture 
chronology.  The  ages,  etc. ,  of  the  Heorew 
patriarchs  conduct  us  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt.  The 
lenffth  of  time  that  the  Hebrews  were  in 
that  country  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out the  pnor  settlement  of  the  question 
whether  the  400  years  mentioned  m  Qen. 
XV.  13,  cf.  also  Acts  vil  6— the  430  of 
Exod.  xii.  40,  41 ;  Gal.  iii.  17 — commenced 
at  the  time  the  prophecy  was  uttered  or 
at  the  time  that  «racob  and  his  family 
descended  into  Egypt.  On  the  first  suppo- 
sition, the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt  215 
years,  on  the  second  they  were  430  or  400, 
a  mat  discrepancy.  The  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  was,  of  course,  40  years  (Numb, 
xiii.  33,  34;  Dent  I  3j  Psabn  xcv.  10). 
The  exact  length  of  tmie  during  which 
Joshua  was  l^er  is  doubtful,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  period  of  Judges  yet 
more  so  (cf.  Judff.  xi.  26;  Acts  xiii. 
19).  But  much  aid  in  solving  the  diffi- 
culty is  derived  from  1  Kmss  vi.  1, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Solomon^s  temple 
began  to  be  built  in  the  480th  year  after 
the  Israelites  had  quitted  Egjrpt.  The  dates 
of  the  accessions  and  deaths  of  tiie  success- 
ive kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  enable  a 
chronological  system  for  the  monarchy  to 
be  constructed,  aid  being  obtained  also  from 
Ezek.  hr.  4,  5,  in  which  390  years  stand 
as  the  period  prior  to  the  captivity  (?) 
during  which  Israel  had  committed  iniquity. 
Jeremuih*s  seventy  years*  captivity  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi  21 ;  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12;  xxix. 
10  ;  Dan.  ix.  2),  the  dates  in  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Haggai,  etc.,  with  the  prophecy  of 
the  seventy  weeks,  nve  the  main  Old  Testa- 
ment data  on  which  a  Hebrew  chronology 
can  be  constructed  down  to  the  advent  of 
Jesus.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  but 
scanty  chronological  data  (Luke  iil  1,  2). 
[GosPEM,  Paul.]  These,  however,  are 
largely  supplemented  by  dates  derived  from 
Pagan   historians.    The  Jews  now  place 
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the  creation  in  the  year  b.c.  3760-3761. 
ButBosanquet,  founding  his  opmion  onevi^ 
dence  derived  m>m  ancient  Jewish  Crimean 
■gravestones,  says  that  * '  the  original  Jewish 
era  of  creation  preserved  amonff  the  ten 
tribes  was  3911  b.o.  Of  those  who  in  this 
country  have  attempted  to  construct  sys- 
tems of  Scripture  chronology,  Archbishop 
Ussher  or  Usher  (1580-16^)  has  exerted 
the  most  permanent  influence.  It  was 
elaborated  in  his  Chronologia  Sacraj  pub- 
lished in  1660,  after  his  death,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Ussher's  system,  which  dat^  the 
creation  4004  B.O.,  is  essentially  that  which 
stillfigures  on  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  But 
all  competently  informed  persons  now  dis- 
sent from  one  of  ITssher's  opinions.  He  con- 
sidered that  4004  B.C.  was  the  year  in  which 
the  world  as  well  as  Adam  was  created. 
Geology  has,  however,  shown  that  the  age 
of  the  earth  moiints  up  to  many  millions  of 
years,  while  the  first  appearance  of  man 
was  a  very  recent  geological  event. 
Between  1809  and  1814  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Hales,  D.D.,  at  one  time  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages^  published  in  success- 
ive instalments  his  Hew  AtialusU  of 
Chronologu,  in  which,  in  treating  of  ante- 
diluvian dates,  he  followed  the  3eptua«^t 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  numbers.  In  1863 
Mr.  J.  W.  Boeanquet,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  in 
Yi^  Fall  of  Nineveh  andMeignofSennaehenb. 
commenced  a  modiflc&tion  of  the  received 
chronology,  afterwards  elaborated  in  his 
Messiah  the  Pi-inee  and  subsequent  publi- 
cations. Starting  with  an  effort  to  identify 
Darius  the  Median  of  Dan.  v.  31  with 
Darius  Hystaspes,  he  brings  down  the  date 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  from  b.o.  517 
to  492,  and  lowers  the  whole  range  of  dates 
connected  with  the  Jewish  monarchy  25 
years.  Thus  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten 
tribes  falls  from  721  to  696 ;  the  threatened 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah, 
from  714  to  689 ;  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  from  588  to  563.  His  system 
has  not  been  generally  adopted ;  a  strong 
point,  however,  about  it  is  the  effort  he 
makes  to  fit  the  dates  of  calculated  eclipses 
to  those  of  contemporary  Scripture  inci- 
dents. The  three  specially  used  for  the  pur- 
pose are  thesolar  eclipseof  June  15, 763  B.O., 
of  which  a  record  was  made  at  Nineveh ;  the 
annular  eclipse  of  January  11,  689,  which 
affected  the  dial  of  Ahas  m  the  14th  year 
of  Hezekiah*s  reign ;  and  the  total  eclipse 
of  Thales,  May,  585 :  all  of  which  lower 
current  dates  just  25  years.  Dates  on 
ancient  Jewish  gravestones  in  the  Crimea 
do  so  likewise  (Boeanquet,  Messiah  tJte 
PriTteey  vii.-xliv.).  These  dates  he  con- 
siders also  to  hannonise  with  those  of  the 
Sabbatical  years  and  Jubilees. 
(2)  The  aironology  of  uninspired  writers. 


—One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
Josephus,  wnose  two  leading  works,  I%e 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews  and  The  Wars  of 
the  Jewsy  are  studded  with  dates.  These 
are  of  little  importance  for  Old  Testament 
chronology,  but  are  valuable  as  fixing  the 
time  of  the  several  occurrences  during 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  periods,  with  those  of  the  latter 
space  of  time  itself.  For  all  three  the 
classical  writers  are  of  use;  but  their 
works  are  liable,  like  those  of  the  sacred 
books,  to  errors  of  copyists,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.  To  pass  finally 
to  chronology  derived  from  uie  Egyp- 
tian, the  Assyrian,  and  other  monuments. 
The  Egyptieuis  commence  the  history  of 
their  country  at  so  remote  a  i>erioa  of 
antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  Scripture  chronology ;  but  both  the 
dates  and  the  incidents  of  those  very 
remote  times  are  suspicious.  They  be- 
come more  trustworthy  as  we  advance 
to  less  ancient  times.  During  most 
of  the  period  of  the  divided  Jewish 
monarchy  Assyrian  cimeif  orm  records  give 
aid  in  fixing  dates.  These  do  not  in  all 
cases  agree  with  those  obtained  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  by  the  Hebrew 
chit>nology  Ahab  died  between  b.c.  896  and 
896,  but  hj  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  records 
he  did  so  in  B.C.  851,  a  discrepancy  of  41 
to  43  years.  Dates  obtained  from  monu- 
ments possess  this  advantage  over  those 
derived  from  books,  that  th^  are  free  from 
copyists'  errors;  and  the  Assyrian,  from 
this  cause,  furnish  aid  in  purifying  the 
Hebrew  chronology. 

Subjoined  are  afew  leading  dates  apper- 
taining to  Scripture  times : — 

B.C. 

Hel»reir 
cbruDolonr. 
The  creation  of  Adam       .       .       .    4004 

The  Hood 2848 

The  call  of  Abraham.  .  .  .1921 
The  descent  of  Jacob  and  bis  family 

into  Egypt 1706 

The  Exodus 1491 

The  entry  into  Canaan  .  .  .  1451 
The  establishment  of  the  monarchy 

under  Saul 1095 

The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  under 

Jeroboam 976 

The  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes .  .  721 
The  captivity  of  the  two  trlbcii .  .  688 
The  return  of  the  two  tribes  .  •  ^^6 
The  birth  of  Christ  .       .       .     A(T^ox\(!) 

Thecniciflxion  .       .       .       .  30  (?)  or  88(?) 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under 

Titus 70 

For  other  dates  which  have  been  assigned 
to  these  events  see  the  articles  on  the  events 
themselves. 

Clirysollte,  Chrysolyto  [EnffUsh, 
from  Lat.  Chrysolithus ;  Gr.  KhrusSUthot 
(literally)  =  "  gold-stone,"  %.e.  a  bri^ 
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jeUow  stone ;  kAmtot  s  **  gold/*  and  litAoB 

=  "artone"]. 

The  modern^  ohrjsolite  is  a  unisiUcate 
minentl  ontmj^iting  mainly  of  maffnesia  and 
siUca.  There  are  two  Taiieties  of  it,  one 
predoQS,  the  other  common.  The  former, 
which  is  transparent  and  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ish-green, is  DTOu^t  from  the  Levant. 
But  the  chrysolite  of  PUny  and  of  the 
Sew  Testament  was  probably  the  topaz,  of 
which  the  most  common  colour  is  straw 
yellow  [Topaz].  It  constituted  the  seventh 
foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
jad.20). 

Clujaoprmmtt  01u'y»opir—m  [English 


colour,  and  prAson  =s  **a  leek,*'  t.^.  of  a 
leek-green  oolourl. 

A  variety  of  cnalcedony  of  an  apple- 
neen  hue,  the  colour  beinff  produced  by 
tbe  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel.  Its  best- 
known  locality  is  in  Silesia.  It  constitutes 
the  tenth  foundation  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem (Bev.  xzL  20). 

drab  [Heb.  Kt^h,  Of  doubtful  mean- 
ing]- 

A  people  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5 
alcmg  with  Ethiopia,  Libra,  and  Lydia. 
They  may  have  been  a  Nubian  tribe. 

Caraa.  Cim  HSeb.  Ktin  =  '*  standing 
erect,**  •*  establishment  **  (?)]. 

A  town  or  village  belonflpng  to  Hadar- 
eaer,  king  of  Zobah  (1  Cnron.  zviii.  8). 
Called  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  Bbbothai  (q.v.). 

Cararcih  [English,  probably  from  Or. 
(to)  kuriakott  =  "  the  Lord^  house  ** ; 
htrUMt  =  *'of**  or  "for  a  lord**  or 
"master**;  Ho  JTwriof  =  " the  Lord ** ; 
Jhtriciy  as  adjective  =  "  ruling,**  as  a 
noon  =*•  a  lord**]. 

The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  Oteek  Ekklesiay  which  in  the  States  of 
Greece  meant  the  asKmbly  of  the  citizens 
summoned  for  legislative  or  other  purposes. 
The  sacred  writers  use  the  word  eecleaia  to 
mean  an  organised  community  acknow- 
ledging the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Supreme  Ruler,  and  meeting  statedly  or  as 
opportunities  offer  for  religious  worship 
<lfak  xvi.  18;  xviii.  17;  Acts  ii.  47; 
T.  II ;  Ephee.  v.  23,  25,  etc.).  As  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  arose  in  many  different  cities, 
the  plural  *'  churches  **  began  to  be  em- 
ployedf  the  Christian  community  in  each 
separate  locality  being  considered  a 
<junt:h  (Acts  ix.  31 ;  xv.  41 ;  Bom.  xvi.  4 ; 
1  Cor.  yn.  17,  etc.). 

%  Church  is  nowhere  unequivocally 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  tlie  build- 
ing in  which  any  particular  Christian  com- 
munity met  i  this  is  a  later  meaning.  The 


nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  19, 
28,  35. 


Cbiuluui  mirtftthfttm  [Cushan- 
bishathahi]  (Judg.  iii  8,  10— A.V.  and 
B.V.). 

Cliiua  [Or.  Khouza  or  Khouzat:  Ara- 
maic Kuza  =:  *< modest**  (?)]. 

Herod  the  tetraoh*s  steward,  whose  wife 
Joanna  ministered  to  the  wants  of  Jesus 
(Luke  viii.  3). 

Cniela  [English  and  Lat.,  from  Or. 
Kilikta  ;  accoraing  to  the  Greeks  from 
JTt/ir,  by  whom  it  was  first  colonised,  but 
the  etymology  is  doubtful]. 

A  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Isauria,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  east  by  S3rria,  and  on  the  west  by 
Famphylia.  It  was  anciently  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  western  one,  which  was 
mountainous,  called  the  Boush,  and  the 
eastern  one,  which  was  level,  the  Plain 
Cilioia.  The  chief  town  in  the  latter  was 
Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xxL  39 ;  xxii.  3 ;  xxiii.  34}  [Tabsus]. 
Jews  from  Cilicia  (was  Paul  among  the 
number  [?])  disputea  with  Stephen  (Acts 
vi  9).  The  gospel  reached  it  very  early 
(xv.  23),  planted  apparently  by  Paul  (Acts 
ix.  30;  OaL  i.  21).  Afterwards,  passing 
through  it,  he  confirmed  the  churches 
which  had  been  founded  (Acts  xv.  41). 
Subsequently  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome  he  sailed  over  the  Sea  of  Cilicia 
(xxvii.  5). 

dmuunoit  [English,  from  Heb.  See 
No.  IT. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qinno' 
inott,  Qifmemon  =  "  cinnamon,**  probably 
from  Qaneh  =  **  a  reed.**  It  was  an  in- 
gredient in  the  sacred  anointing  oil  used 
m  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  suc- 
cessors (Exod.  XXX.  23).  It  was  used  in 
after-times  to  perfume  beds  (Prov.  vii. 
17).  It  was  cultivated  in  orchards  (Song 
iv.  14H21. 

(2^  In  Bev.  xviii.  13  cinnamon  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek /rtftamoi/ton,  derived 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  referring  to  the 
same  vegetable  product.  It  is  the  aro- 
matic bi^  of  a  tree,  Cinnaitunnum  zeylani^ 
eum,  belon^g  to  the  laurel  order,  and 
cultivated  m  Oylon,  of  which  it  is  a 
native.  The  bark  of  the  tree  yields  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation.  It  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
has  an  agreeable  smeHt  and  is  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  tree  hias  been  grown  in 
Arabia. 

dnnerotli  [Crivneboth].  A  more 
exact  spelling  of  the  Heb.  Kiniterothy  as  at 
present  printed,  though  not  adopted  either 
m  the  A.y.  or  the  B.  Y.].   [Chinnesoxh.] 
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Ctrole.    [English.] 

(1)  In  the  general  sense  of  the  word 
(Isa.  xl.  22). 

(2)  As  a  geographical  term  for  the  low- 
lying  plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ^klled 


in  Hebrew  Kikkar  (Gen.  xiii.  10— R.y., 
margin).  The  text  of  the  A.y.  and  the 
R.v:both  render  Kikkmr  "  phiin." 

ClreniiMtlrton  [Enghsh,  from  Lat. 
eircHfncisio  =  **  a  cutting  around  **]. 

The  initiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  Churchy 
instituted  bv  Qod  and  enjoined  upon 
Abraham,  who  was  himself  to  be  circum- 
cised, as  were  all  his  male  children  and  his 
manservants,  \,e,  slaves,  whether  bom  in 
his  house  or  bought  with  money.  The 
proper  time  to  cany  out  the  rite  was  when 
the  ipale  child  was  eight  days  old,  but 
those  bom  before  the  institution  of  the 
ordinance  were  to  be  droumdsed  at  any 
time  of  life.  Thus  Abraham  was  circum- 
cised when  he  was  99,  and  Ishmael  when 
he  was  13  (Oen.  xvii.  11-27).  Moses  when 
in  Midian  carried  out  the  rite  with  req>ect 
to  his  family  TExod.  iv.  24-26 ;  John  viL 
22)^  It  was  observed  during  the  bondage 
ft,  but  was  neglected  in  the  wilder- 


ness. Before  the  entrv  into  Canaan,  how- 
ever, Joshua  made  "knives  of  flint" 
(E.V.J  and  circumcised  the  people  (Josh. 
V.  2-9).  By  this  time  metal  was  known, 
but  there  is  a  strong  conservatism  in  all 
religions,  and  antique  arrangements  tend 
to  remain  after  the  necessity  for  them  has 
passed  away ;  so  flint  held  its  own  against 
metal  for  centuries  after  the  time  that 
the  former  might  have  been  superseded. 
Though  there  were  circumcised  nations  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  yet  the  Philistines,  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Moabites^  the  Ammonites, 
the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babj^- 
lonians.  and  various  other  nationalities 
with  whom  the  Jews  were  in  contact  were 
undrcumdsed,  so  that  the  word  *^un- 
drcumdsed  *'  designed  as  a  term  of 
reproach  meant  almost  practically  (not 
etymologically)  the  same  as  heathen  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14 ;  Judg.  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  18 ;  1  Sun. 
xvii.  26,  36;  xxxi.  4;  1  Chron.  x.  4;  2 
Sam.  i.  20;  Ezek.  xxviii.  10;  xxxi.  18; 
xxxii.  19-32).  "The  circumcision/'  on 
the  contrary,  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment meant  the  Jewish  Church  and 
nation  (Gal.  ii.  8;  CoL  iv.  11,  etc.).  To 
circumcise  the  heart  is  so  to  regenerate 
it  that  its  irreligious  obstinair^  win  disap- 
pear (Deut.  X.  16),  and  it  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  love  God  with  all  its  powers 
(xxx.  6).  Circumcision  is  universal  among 
the  Mohammedans  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

CIS  [N.  T.  Gr.  Ki9.  The  same  as  Kibh 
(q.v.)  (Acts  xiii.  21— A. V.)]. 

Clston  [English]. 

A  small  artificial  reservoir  enclosed  by- 
stone  or  brick  work,  or  scooped  in  a  rock 


to  hold  water.  Cisterns  were  very  nmner- 
ous  in  Palestine.  There  were  so  many  in 
Jerusalem  that,  though  tiie  city  had  near  it 
only  one  natural  spring,  it  never  ran  shoit 
of  water  during  the  most  protracted  riee» 
(2  Kings  xviii  31 ;  Prov.  v.  15 ;  EccL  zn. 
6 ;  Isa.  xxxvi  16 ;  Jer.  ii.  13). 


ana 


1)  In  many  parts  of.  the  Old  Testamoit, 

1  even  in  the  New,  a  dty  is  simply  a 
large  village,  especially  if  surrounded  by 
a  wall  (Gen.  xviii.  26;  xix.  29 ;  Numb, 
xxi  25 ;  Deut.  ii,  34 ;  Josh.  iii.  16;  x.  39 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  51).  That  this  is  so  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  term  **  dty  "  occurs  very  frequently^ 
while  both  "town''  and  ♦'^village"  arft 
met  with  sparingly ;  whereas,  if  the  words 
are  dted  in  their  modem aoeeptation,  dtisa 
in  any  country  are  few,  towns  nior» 
numerous,  and  villages  the  most  nomeroaa 
of  the  three.  Important  dties  were  forti- 
fied, and  were,  therefore,  called  "  fenced 
dties  '*  (2  Kings  x.  2  ;  xvii  9 ;  2  Chron, 
xi  23) ;  "  defenced  dties '*  (Isa.  xxv.  2; 
xxxvu.  26 ;  Jer.  i.  18).  The  oldest  *'d^;* 
in  the  first  sense  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
that  bmlt  bv  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17). 

(2)  A  really  large  and  populous  tomit 
especially  if  it  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
(Esther  viii  15;  Psalm  xlviii.  2:  Isa. 
xvii.  1 ;  Ezek.  ix.  4 ;  xxvii  32 ;  Jonah 
i.  2  ;  Nah.  iii.  1  ;  Rev.  xviii.  21). 

f  Cities  of  Refuge,— ^\x  Levitical  cities 
dedffned  to  shelter  the  person  who  has 
accidentally  committed  manslaughter  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  "Avenger  of  Blood** 
[Avenoeb].  It  was  revealed  to  Moses 
that  they  were  to  be  six  in  number, 
three  east  and  three  west  of  the  Jordan 
^umb.  XXXV.  1-34  ;  Deut.  xix.  1-13;  of. 
Exod.  xxi.  13).  The  command  to  appoint 
them  being  r^eated  to  Joshua,  he  selected 
"  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  Mount  NaphtaU^ 
Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath- 
arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in  the  mountain  of 
Judab.'*  The  first  of  these  was  in  Galilee, 
the  second  in  the  future  Samaria,  and  the 
third  in  the  future  Judsea.  East  of  Jordan 
first  Mosesj  and  then  Joshua,  chose  Bcmt 
in  the  territory  belonging^  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  Bamoth-gilead  m  that  of  Gad, 
and  Golan  in  Basluui  in  that  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  All  these  three  wer» 
in  the  future  Persea  (Deut.  iv.  41-43 ;  xxL 
13,  21,  27,  32,  36,  38 ;  Josh.  xx.  1-9).  No 
part  of  Palestine  was  far  from  a  dW  of 
refuge,  and  the  institution  of  sachasybima 
must  have  saved  from  death  multitudes  of 
people  who  did  not  deserve  to  be  elaiut 
ana  helped  to  terminate  wretched  blood- 
feuds  which  but  for  them  would  have  good 
on  from  generation  to  generation* 

Clavda  [Gr.  Klaude]. 

A  small  island  off  the  south-west  of 
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CtodU  or  Greta.  Paul's  ship  ran  under  its 
lee  juit  After  aha  was  caught  by  the 
EurodydoB.  The  B-V.  relegates  Clauda 
4o  the  margin,  and  inserts  in  its  stead 
-Cauiu.  <q.T.)  (Acts  xzviL  16 — A.y.  and 
&.y.)-  Xlie  Greeks  stiU  call  it  CUuda-nesa 
<Clauda  island)  pr  Qaudanesi,  which  the 
Italians  have  corrupted  into  Qozzo. 


^^■wiw  [Lat.  from  Claudua.  feminine 
•C7tfittifl  =  ** lame"   (?).      In   IST.  T.    Gr. 

A  female  Christian  whojoined  St.  Paul 
m  aending  a  salutation  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
It.  21). 

daatfini  (Lat.  from  Claudm  s 
-*lama"(?).    N.  T,  Gr.  JT/aiirfMw]. 

The  fourth  Boman  emperor,    ilis  full 

-name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germa- 

nims.  He  was  the  son  of  Dnisus  Nero,  was 

nqihew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  uncle 

<d  Caius  or  Caligula,  his  peoecessor  on 

the  throne.    On  the  assassination  of  the 

last-named  ruler,  the  soldiers  of  the  prse- 

-torian  gaard,  i^,  of  the  emperor's  liody- 

^nard,  who  had  no  legal  right  to  elect  an 

emperor,  did  so  in  violation  of  the  consti- 

totion,  and  chose  Claudius  against  the  will 

of  the  senate.    Instead  of  being  punished 

ibr  this  gross  oflFenoe  they  were  hand- 

-•QoielT  rewarded   by  Claudius.    He  as- 

•ceoded   the   throne  in  a.i>.  41,  reigned 

13    years   and  8  months,  dying  in   his 

<4tli  year  in  i^d  54.    He  was   feeble  in 

-cbaracter,  and  his  timidity  was  constantly 

practised  ax>on  by  stronger  natures  around. 

'TIm  famine  predicted  by   Agabus   took 

-pfaboe  in   the   fourth  year  of  Claudius's 

TBtgn,  ▲.D.  45  (Acts  xi.  28;  cf.  Josephus, 

.Antiq.  XX.  ii.  5;  XX.  y.  2).  In  the  ninth 

jyear  of  his  reign,  ▲.d.  50,  he  banished  the 

3eiws  from  Bome  (Acts  xyiii.  2).    One  of 

-the  faTourites  who  ruled   oyer  Claudius 

was  a  freedman  called  Felix,  the  same 

-who  was  sent  as  govemor  of  Judsa,  and 

was  made  by  Paul  to  tremble  (Acts  xxiy. 

"25)  [Fsuxj.  Claudius's  first  wife,  Messa- 

lina,  was  a  shameless  profligate.    She  bore 

him  a  son  called  Britannicus.    When  she 

was  pot  to  death,  he  next  married  his  niece 

Agiivpina,  a  woman  who  had  already  had 

two  nusbsAds.    By  her  first  husband  she 

had  had  a  son,  Nebo  (q.y.)*    She  was  as 

worthless  as  ner   predecessor,  and  mur- 

^ored  Claudius  that  her  son  might  reign, 

-or  rather  that  she  herself  might  do  so  in 


CuLVDiUB  Ltsiab  [Lat.  In  Greek  the 
asme  is  KUmdio9  LuiUui]. 

The  **  chief  captain  "  at  Jerusalem  when 
"St  Paul  was  first  brought  to  trial  there. 
Ttm  Greek  Testament  calls  him  Khiliar- 
kkm  =  '*  a  Chiliarch,"  t.^.  the  commander 
<i  1,000  men.  He  was,  therefore,  of  much 
lugber  rank  than  a  centurion,  who  had 
aakr  inm  aoij  100.    He  seems  to  haye 


been  the  military  tribune  in  charge  of  the 
whole  garrison  of  Jerusalem.  Each  legion 
had  as  its  ofiioers  six  such  tribunes. 
Claudius  Lysias  sent  soldiers  to  deliver 
Paul  when  the  Apostle  was  in  danser  of 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  fanatioal  Jewish 
rioters;  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  committini^  the  ille- 
gality and  injustice  of  having  Paul 
scourged  without  inquiring  into  his 
nationality.  Then  again  he  whaved  well, 
rendering  abortive  a  conspiracy  against 
the  prisoner  by  sending  lum  during  the 
night  under  a  large  escort  to  Csesarea  with 
a  letter  to  Felix,  the  Boman  {irocurator 
(Acts  xxiL  24-xxiiL  35). 


lent  [Lat.  Ciemm$.  genitive 
Clementi$  =  "  Knd,"  "  merctful.^'  In 
N.  T.  Gr.  KletMi,  genitive  Klementos], 

A  Christian,  one  of  those  who  laboured 
along  with  St.  Paul,  apparently  at  Philippi 
^E^T.  iv.  3).  He  may  nave  been  the  same 
mdividual  as  the  Apostolic  Father  Clemens 
Bomanus,  i^.  Clement  of  Bome  as  dis- 
tinguishea  from  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

[Gr.  KieapaSf  a  contraction  of 


Kleopatro8{?)\ 

One  of  the  two  disciples  who  journeyed 
to  and  from  Emmaus  on  the  evening  of 
the  Besurrection  day  (Luke  xxiv.  18). 
Apparently  not  the  same  as  Clopas  or 
Cleophas,  though  some  Christian  fathers, 
not  of  early  date,  assumed  the  identity  of 
the  two. 

Cleopluui  [Clopas]  (John  xix.  25— 
A.V.). 

Cloiia%  Cleopluui  [Gr.  Klopaa.Clopaty 
Cleophas f  and  Alphiens  are  different 
attempts  at  transhteration  of  the  same 
Hebrew  word  Hhlalpht] .    [Alphaxtb. ] 

The  same  as  Alphjbub  (q.v.)  (John  xix. 
25— A. V.  and  B.V.).  Apparently  not  the 
same  as  Cleopas  (q.v.)- 

Clond  [English]. 

For  various  phenomena  of  clouds  tee 
Gen.  ix.  13;  Exod.  xix.  9;  Judg.  v.  4; 
2  Sam.  xxii.  12 ;  xxiii.  4 ;  1  Kings  xviii. 
44,  45 ;  Job  iii.  5 ;  xx.  6 ;  xxx.  15 ;  xxxvi. 
29 ;  xxxvii.  16 ;  xxxviii  37 ;  Pfealm  cxlvii. 
8;  Prov.  xxv.  14;  Ecdes.  xii  2;  Luke 
xii.  54. 

H  Pillar  of  Cloud.— A  miraculous  doud 
taking  the  form  of  a  pillar,  which  moved 
in  front  of  the  Israeutes  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  indicate  to  them  the  way  along 
which  God  wished  them  to  advance  (Exod. 
xiii.  21,  22 ;  Neh.  ix.  19).  When  the 
evening  was  too  for  advanced  for  it  to 
be  seen,  a  pillar  of  fire  was  substituted  in 
its  place.  When  God  designed  to  show 
His  presence  to  the  Israelites  He  did  it  in 
the  pillar  of  doud  (Numb.  xii.  5  ;  Deut. 
XXXI.  15),  and  when  He  designed  to  trouble 
the  Egyptians  He  looked  at  them  with 
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hostile  gaze  through  the  pillar  of  doud 
(Exod.  xiv.  24). 

Onldiis  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Knidos.  Cf. 
Gr.  Knidi  =  *'A  nettie,"  ♦'a  sea- 
anemone  '*]. 

A  city  of  Caria,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Aoa  Minor,  over  against  the  isle  of  Cos, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  away.  It  was  a 
Dorian  colonjr.  Eztensiye  ruins  exist  at 
the  spot,  containing  fine  remains  of  Grecian 
lurchitecture.  A  small  island  just  off  the 
coast,  now  joined  to  the  mainland,  consti- 
tutes a  penmsula  oailed  Cape  Crio.  Paul's 
vessel  was  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  to  it 
at  one  part  of  his  voyage  to  Kome  (Acts 
xxviL  7;. 

Coal  [English]. 

In  Scnpture  this  is  not  the  mineral  sub- 
stance coal,  but  charcoal  made  by  burning 
wood.  Hence  we  read  of  coals  of  juniper 
(Psalm  cxz.  4).  The  difference  between 
coal  in  the  more  primitive  and  in  its  more 
modem  sense  is  less  than  it  looks.  The 
mineral  coal  is  simply  the  remains  of 
ancient  forests  of  now  extinct  trees  and 
plants  altered  by  the  chemistry  of  nature, 
very  ^erally  a  stratum  of  coal  has  be- 
neath it  one  of  fire-clay,  which  is  the 
ancient  soil  in  which  the  trees  grew. 

Coat  [English!. 

The  coats  made  by  God  for  Adam  and 
Eve  immediately  after  their  fall  were  of 
skins  (Gten.  iiu  21),  and  some  savage 
nations  have  not  even  yet  got  beyond  tms 
primitive  covering.  Josephs  coat  of  many 
colours  was  prol»bly  woven  from  wool. 
It  may  have  heeii  coloured  like  Scotch 
tartan,  to  which  some  plaids  woven  in 
Asia  make  an  approach.  Job  mentions  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  as  if  it  bound  him  quite 
as  a  modem  coat  might  do  (Job  xxx.  18). 
Aaron  had  a  coat  of  linen  as  one  of  his 
sacred  garments. 

%  Coat  of  tnail, — A  kind  of  armour 
fitting  closely  to  the  body  like  a  coat.  It 
may  be  of  leather  or  of  metallic  rings  (I 
Sam  xvii.  5,  38). 

Cook  [EngUshl. 

The  male  of  toe  well-known  domestic 
fowl  Oallus  dotnestious.  It  is  figured  on 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
cock  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xxvi  34,  74, 75  ;  Mark  xiii  35  ;  xiv. 
30,  68,  72 ;  Luke  xxii.  34,  60,  61 ;  John 
xiiL  38;  xviii.  27).  It  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Greek  AUktor, 

H  Cock  erowingy  as  a  measure  of  time, 
is  the  third  watch  of  the  night  (3  a.m.  [?]) 
(Mark  xiu.  35). 

Cookatrioo  [English,  from  Old  French 
eoca trice  =  **  a  crocodile  "  ;  from  Low  Lat. 
eocatrix^  a  corruption  of  coeodnlltts  =  **  a 
crocodile  "]. 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  woid 
Tttphoney  pliural  Fiiphonim,  in  Im.  xL  8; 
lix.  6 ;  and  Jer.  viii.  17 ;  and  of  lUpha 
in  Isa.  ziT.  29-^  A.y.  Itismaoilesay 
not  a  crocodile,  and  the  B.y.  evet^rwhers 
alters  it  to  Basiubk  (q.T.),  or  in  the 
margin  to  Addeb  (q.T.). 

Cookie  [English]. 

The  cookie,  or  more  fully  the  corn- 
cockle of  England  (Agro$ten%ma  Githf^  of 
Linnsus,  afterwards  called  Lychnis  Gitkago 
and  now  Oithago  «0^«^tMi),i8ap]antoneor 
two  feet  high,. with  large  purple  flowen, 
found  in  cornfields.  Itisoneof  theCaryo^ 
phyilacesB  (Silenads  or  Cloveworts).  In 
Job  xxxi  40,  texts  of  A.  V.  and  B.V.,  cockls 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  JBiuhak, 
from  b«uuih  =  "  to  smell  badly,"  which  the 
corncockle  does  not.  The  maxgms  of  both 
the  A.y.  and  the  R-Y.  have  **  noisome 
weeds,"  which  is  more  exact  If  a  smgle 
comweed  is  alluded  to  it  is  doubtful  what 
it  is. 

Colkoiob  [Heb.  Jro/-irAo2^A='*  every- 
one seeing,"  ue.  **  who  sees  "  (?)]. 

The  father  of  Shallun  and  of  Barucb 
(Xeh.  iii.  15 ;  xL  5). 

CoUogo  [English]. 

A  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Mishneh  in  2  Kings  xxii.  14— A V.,  and 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22— A.  V.  The  margin  has 
**  school"  or  "  the  second  part,"  and  the 
R.  V.  text  **  the  second  quarter." 

ColOMO  [Gr.  Kolossai  (a  plural  word)]. 

A  city  of  Phrygia  Major,  in  Asia  Minor, 
lying  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Lycos 
with  the  Meander,  not  far  from  the  main 
road  from  Ephesus  to  the  Eujduutes.  It 
was  picturesquely  situated  m  front  of 
Mount  Cadmus,  which  rises  in  vast  pred- 

Sices,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  jost 
ehind  Colosse  by  a  great  chasm  through 
which  a  stream  makes  its  way.  The  d^ 
was  near  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  (cf .  CoL 
ii.  2  ;  iv.  13),  and  with  them  was  greatly 
injured  by  an  earthquake  about  the  yeur 
▲.D.  63  or  65.  It  soon  rose  again  from  its 
ruins,  but  its  two  rival  towns  cast  it  into 
the  shade,  and  it  did  not  retain  the 
relative  importance  which  it  had  in  the 
days  of  Xenophon  (401  B.c.^  (Xenophoiit 
Anabasis y  L  ii.  6).  It  is  believed  that  it 
was  situated  at  or  near  the  modem  village 
of  Chonos  or  Konoe,  though  few  remnants 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

Coin— Iwm  [English]. 

The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Colosse. 

%  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Colossians,  Paul  associated  Timothy*» 
name  with  his  own  in  the  introductory  por- 
tion of  this  epistle  (i.  1).  When  the  Apostle 
wrote  it  he  was  a  prisoner  (iv.  3,  10,  IH). 
probably  at  Rome  (cf.  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31), 
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beliere  that  it  was  at 
k  (cf.  zziii.  33-35 ;  xjdy.  27).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  been  at 
Coloase  when  he  penned  it ;  and  if  he  had 
not,  then  probably  Epaphras  was  the 
founder  of  the  Colossian  church.  Meesaffes 
to  it  from  the  Apostle  were  carried  by  uie 
■une  Epaphras,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
natiTe  ox  ColosBe,  and  for  a  time  the 
pastor  of  its  church,  which  he  ultimately 
gave  over  to  Archippos,  himself  joining 


The  letter  was  to  be  carried  by  Tychicus 
and  Onesimus,  Philemon^s  converted  slave, 
who  was  to  bear  to  his  master  (a  member 
of  the  Colossian  church)  **  Paui*s  Epistle 
to  Philemon  "  (Philemon  10-16).  [Phile- 
XON.]  Onesimus's  fellow-traveller,  Tychi- 
cus, was  to  take  in  his  chiurge  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (Ephes.  vi.  21).  [Ephe- 
BiANS.I  The  two  epistles  were  penned  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  and  both  the 
thoughts  and  the  language  of  the  two  are 


"Pavl  at  the  place  of  his  confinement  (i.  7, 
8;  iv.  12).  The  epistle  ma^  be  divided 
into  four  sections :  Ist,  A  brief  introduction 
<L  1,2);  2nd,  Doctrinal  teachinjj  (i,  3-ii.  23) ; 
3rd,  Practical  exhortations  (ui.  I-iv.  6); 
and  4th,  Salutations  (iv.  7-18).  One 
theme  treated  of  is  the  pre-eminence  and 
headship  of  Christ  (i.  13-20 ;  ii.  9, 10,. etc.) ; 
another  is  the  mystery  or  long  unrevealed 
truth  that  the  Gentiles,  of  whom  evidentlv 
the  great  majority  of  the  Colossian  church 
consisted,  had  the  same  privUeges  when 
they  becaone  Christians  as  the  Jewish  con- 
verts posaeased  (i.  26;  ii.  11-17).  There 
were  evidently  various  Judaising  teachers 
who  sought  to  bring  tiie  church  under  a 
yoke  of  bondage ;  and  adherents  of  a  p»hil- 
osopfay  whi^looked  very  like  posticism, 
anci  may  actually  have  oeen  wat  S3r8tem 
in  iti  germ,  sought  to  corrupt  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  (iC  8,  18-23).  Among  those 
who  sent  salntationa  were  Tvchicus, 
Onestmus,  Hark,  Emphras,  Luke,  and 
the  aa  yet  unfallen  VemoB  (iv.  7}  9-14). 


wonderfully  akin.  For  parallel  passages 
in  these  epistles  »ee  EphbsiansH.  If  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written  at 
Rome,  its  date  would  probably  be  a.d.  02 ; 
if  penned  at  Ceesarea,  it  would  be  between 
58  and  60.  The  testimony  of  various 
Christian  fathers  is  in  favour  of  its 
authenticity,  though  Baur,  believing  that 
when  it  was  composed  gnosticism  was  a 
potent  force,  asserted  that  it  emanated 
irom  a  later  writer  than  St.  Paul. 

CodaiiIaIi,  Cronimlali  pieb.  Konan- 
yahn  —  •'  whom  God  beholds"]. 

(1)  A  Levite  who  had  charge  of  the 
titJies  and  offerings  in  Hezekiah^s  reign 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  12,  13— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  high  station  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  9— A.V.  and 
R.V.). 

ConoQliiiia  [English] . 

In  the  Bible  a  secondary  wife  under  the 
system  of  polygamy.  Concubines  are  men  - 
tioned  in  connection  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
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xxT.  6),  an  Ephiaimite  Levite  (Jodg.  zix. 
1-30;  xz.1-6),  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7;  xzi.  11), 
Bavid  (2  Sam.  ▼.  13;  xvi.  22;  zix.  5; 
XX.  3),  Solomon,  who  had  a  scandalouB 
number  (1  Kings  xi.  3),  Behoboam(2  Chron. 
xi.  21),  Ahasuenis  (Xerxes)  (Esther  ii.  14), 
and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  y.  23). 

Conay  [Englishl. 

An  animal  mentioned  in  the  A.y.  and 
in  the  text  of  the  B.Y.  in  Lev.  xi.  5; 
Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Psalm  dv.  18 ;  and  Prov. 
XXX.  26.  The  coney  of  England  is  the 
rabbit,  that  of  Scripture  is  the  Book- 
BADOBB  (q.T.). 

Congregatioii  [English,  from  Latin 
Congregatio  =  **  a  flockinff  together."  "an 
assembly:'*  con  =  "together/*  and  grex, 
genitive  gregi$  =  "  a  flock  **]. 

(1)  The  whole  bod^r  of  the  Israelites 
assembled  together  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xvi.  2, 3, 45, 47).    [Tabebnaolb.] 

(2)  An  assembly  of  the  people  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  of  magnitude  (Num.  xxxv.  12 ; 
Josh.  XX.  6). 

(3)  An  assembly  of  pious  Jews  for  the 
worship  of  Gk>d  (Psalms  Ixviii.  26 ;  Ixxidx. 
5). 

(4)  Any  fathering  (Job  xv.  34 ;  Psalm 
i.  5 ;  XXVI.  5). 

%  Th€  Great  Congregation. — ^An  assembly 
of  the  pilmms  at  Jerusalem  on  occasion 
of  one  of  the  great  festivals,  or  any  meet- 
ing as  importtmt  (1  Kings  viii.  65 ;  2  Chron. 
vii.  8 ;  XXX.  13).  Often  used  in  Messianic 
Psalms  (Psalms  xxii.  25 ;  xxxv.  18 ;  xl. 
9,  10). 


i  [Heb.  Konuahu], 

An  abbreviation  of  JEOomAH  (q.v.)  (Jer. 
xxii.  24,  28 ;  xxxvii.  1). 

Cononiali  [Cokaniah]  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
12,  13~A.V.). 

Conaeeration  [English]. 

(1)  Of  men. — Solemn  ordination  to  a 
sacred  office  (cf .  Exod.  xxix.  9),  or  to  sacred 
work  or  service  (Lev.  viii.  33;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  31). 

(2)  Of  Mfn^«.— Solemn  setting  apart 
from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use  (Exod. 
viii  31 ;  xxix.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6). 

ConTersation  [EngUsh,  from  Lat. 
Conversatio  =  f  1),  "  frequent  use  ** ;  (2), 
** frequent  aboae  in  a  place ** ;  (3),  "inter- 
course,** "  conversation  **]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.Y.  of  the 
Qreek  Folitmma  (Phil.  iii.  20).  properly 
rendered  in  the  R.V.  "  citizenship^*  in  the 
text,  and  "commonwealth**  in  the  margin. 
In  i.  27,  a  phrase  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing verb  Politeito  occurs,  translated  "  con- 
versation **  in  the  A.V.,  is  rendered  "  let 
your  manner  of  life  be  **  in  the  text  of  the 
R.V.,  and  "behave  as  citizens**  in  the 
margin. 


(2)  The  rendering,  in  many  passasss  of 
the  A.y.,  of  the  Gieek  Anattropks  (QaL  L 
13;  lTim.iv.  12;  1  Peter  L  15,  etc).  It 
means  "  conduct,*'  "  mode  of  life,**  and  is 
generally  rendered  in  the  B.y.  "  manner 
of  life  '*  (Gka.  L  13— B.V. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12 
— R.V.3,  or  "manner  of  living**  (1  Peter 
i.  15— R. v.),  or  "  Uving  **  (2  ftter  iii.  11), 
or  "  life  **  (Heb.  xiii.  T\  James  iii.  13),  or 
"  behaviour  '*  (1  Peter  iL  12 ;  iii.  1,  2). 

(3)  The  rendering,  in  the  A.y.,  of  the 
Greek  Tfopoa  =  "  a  turn,"  in  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
The  margm  of  the  B.y.  renders  it  "  turn 
of  life." 

Convoaatioii  [English  from  Lat.  Con- 
vocatio  =  "  a  calling  together  '*]. 

A  festival  on  wmch  the  Jewish  people 
were  simunoned  to  assemble  together  and 
when  no  servile  work  was  allowed  to  be 
done.  The  holy  convocations  were  every 
Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiu.  37,  38),  the  fiist  and 
seventh  days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  (Exod.  xiL  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  6,  7 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  18, 25),  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
15-21),  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the 
tenth  month,  the  latter  being  the  great  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiiL  24-28, 35 ;  Num. 
xxix.  1),  and  the  first  and  eighth  days  of 
the  feast  of  tabemades,  which  began  on 
the  15th  of  the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxiii. 
34-36;  Neh.  viii.  18). 

Cooa  [Cos]  (Acts  xxL  1— A.V.). 

Copper  [English] . 

The  rendering  in  the  text  of  Ezra  viii 
27^A.y.  of  Nehhothethy  genouUv  trans- 
lated"  brass"  in  the  other  parts  of  that  ver- 
sion. The  margin  renders  it  "  yellow  or 
shining  brass  **  while  the  R.y.  has  "  fine 
briffht  brass.'*  In  the  first  place  in  which 
Nehhosheth  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  iv.  22)  the  R.y.  has  in  the  text 
"brass,'*and  on  the  margin  "  or  copper,and 
so  elsewhere.*'  Copper  is  the  better  render- 
ing, though  in  some  places  the  meaning 
may  be  bronze. 

Cknral  [English]. 

The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  Jtamoth  in 
Job.  xxviii.  18  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  16.  It 
was  evidently  regarded  as  verv  valuable. 
Syria  disposed  of  coral  with  ouier  articles 
of  conmieroe  in  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
Coral  is  properly  the  calcareous  skeleton 
of  certain  animals  of  low  organisation, 
popularly  but  erroneously  called  coral 
"insects."  They  are  radiated  animals, 
with  a  central  mouth  surrounded  by  fleshy 
limbs,  and  are  either  attached  singly  to  a 
rock,  or  so  bud  from  parents  as  to  make  a 
compound  being  of  many  half  distinct,  half 
united  individuals.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  of  which  the  oond  skeleton  is  made  is 
obtained  from  the  sea- water.  The  coral  is 
often  beautifully  branched  like  a  tree  or 
shrub,  whoioe  these  animals  are  often 
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called  Zoophytee  (Plant  animals).  Some 
spedeaformgTeat  reefs,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  islands  with  which  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  Fadflc  Ocean  are  studded  are  wholly 
boilt  by  the  coral  polypes.  So  also  are  the 
Bermuda  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
waters  surrounding  them,  brought  by  the 
Gulf  stream^  being  warm  enougpa  to  allow 
the  coral  animals  to  live  and  work. 


i  [Or.  Korban,  from  Heb.  Qorban, 
&»  the  article]. 

An  oflFering,  an  oblation,  whether  of  a 
bloody  or  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  given  to 
God.  It  isthfi  word  translated  **  offering"  in 
Ler.iLl— A.V.,  and  ** oblation"  in  4, 12, 13 
—AY.,  and  in  all  the  four  passages  in  the 
B.y.  AwonUTor^aiMW,  from  the  same  root, 
is  rendered  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6  **  treasury,'* 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  B-Y.  **  sao^ 
treasury."  Ck)rbui  is  used  by  our  Lord  for 
money  dedicated  to  God.  The  practice 
vhidi  he  denounced  in  the  passage  was 
that  of  children  whose  parents  required 
their  sui^)ort  giving  them  no  aid,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  for  the  pur- 
pose had  been  dedicated  to  God,  and  that 
it  would  be  sacrileffe  to  divert  it  from  this 
sacred  purpose.  Jos^ihus  relates  that  a 
clamorous  mob  beset  the  tribunal  of 
Fbotius  Pilate  when  he  took  the  sacred 
monev  called  Corban,  and  exi>ended  it  on 
aqueaucts  designed  to  improve  the  water 
supply  of  Jerusalem.  This  doubtless  was 
a  public  benefit ;  but  the  Jews  evidently 
tbouchtthat  money  once  dedicated  to  God 
conM  never  again  be  lawf uU  v  used  for  a 
secular  purpose,  however  conducive  to  the 
poUic  welfare  {War^  U.  ix.  4). 

Gore  [N.  T.  Gr.  Ki>re\, 
KoiUH  (q.v.)  (Jude  II— A. Y.). 

Cteiuider  r^higlishl. 

Hebrew  Qadh, from Qadhadh  =  ''U>iSQi,^' 
so  named  £rom  the  striated  seeds.  A  plant 
which  had  white  seeds,  which  the  manna 
was  considered  to  resemble  (Exod.  xvi.  31 ; 
Num.  xi.  7).  Yenr  probably  it  was  the 
Coriander  {Coriandrttm  sativum).  It  is  a 
branched  annual,  with  cut  leaves,  umbels 
of  pink  or  white  flowers,  and  a  small 
globular  fruit  used  to  season  dishes.  It  is 
wild  in  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  and, 
perhaps,  in  Southern  Europe.  In  Palestine 
It  is  found  in  cultivated  grounds  and  in 
the  Jordan  valley. 

Corlntli  [Lat  Cc»rinihu8y  Gr.  JTonVi- 

/Aof]. 

One  of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  and 
the  best  situated  of  any  for  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  wealth.  It  stood  on  the 
nsnow  isthmus  connecting  the  Pelopon- 
oesQf,  now  the  Morea,  wiw  the  mainland 
of  Greece.  Any  traffic  conducted  by  hind 
6«iieither  of  theee  places  to  the  other  had 


to  pass  through  Corinth.  To  the  east  of 
the  city  stretdied  the  SalonicGulf  (now 
that  of  iEgina),  whilst  the  GiUf  of  Corinth 
(now  that  of  iLepanto)  approached  it  on 


the  west.  Thus  ships  could  come  to  or 
near  it  from  both  sides.  The  Phoenician 
mariners  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  situation. 
Tney  built  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, subs^uently  called  Acrocorinthus 
(the  top  or  citadel  of  Corinth).  This 
setUement,  which  was  about  48  miles  west 
of  Athens,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  dty.  The  -ffJolian  Greeks  pos- 
sessed it  next,  calling  it  Ephvra.  About 
1074  B.C.  the  pDwer  passea  from  the 
.£olians  to  the  Dorian  Heracleidse.  Not 
merely  were  these  struggles  between  rival 
Greek  races;  the  anstocracv  and  the 
democracy  each  contended  for  tne  mastery. 
In  B.C.  146  the  Roman  Consul  disgraced 
himself  and  his  country  by  burning  it  to 
ashes;  the  accidental  fusmg  together  of 
different  metals  during  this  conflagration  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  Corin- 
thian brass.  The  city  was  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Csesar  about  46  B.o.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  proconsul.  The  moral 
reputation  of  Corinth  was  not  hi^h. 
Wealth  produced  idleness  and  idleness  vice, 
so  that  to  **  corinthiaze  "  had  a  bad  mean- 
ing. Paul  laboured  in  Corinth  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  lodging  with  Aquila  and 
Prisdlla,  and  supporting  himself  by  tent- 
making.  At  first  he  spoke  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  then  in  the  house  of  Justus, 
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till  at  length  he  was  draffged  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  prooonsuf  Gallio  (q.v.) 
(Acts  zviii.  1-18).  On  Paul's  departure, 
Apollos  continued  the  good  work  which 
had  been  beg^ui  (xix.  1). 

Afterwards  the  Apostle  sent  two  letters 
to  the  Corinthian  church  [f  1  and  2). 

Ckirintii  was  a  city  of  the  lower  Greek 
Empire.     The  capture  of  (Constantinople 


RUIXS  or  CX3R1STH. 

by  the  Venetians  and  the  Crusaders  in  1204 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Corinth.  In  1446  the  Turks  took,  and 
in  1687  the  Venetians  retook  it ;  the  Turks 
capturing  it  again  in  1715.  In  1823  it 
jomed  in  the  successful  great  rebellion. 
In  February,  1858,  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  on  earthquake,  but  has  since  been  re- 
stored.    It  is  now  called  Gortho. 

H  (n  The  Jint  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Corinthians.  —  Paul  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Corintu 
((}.y.),  and  correspondence  passed  between 
hmi  and  it  after  he  had  gone  on  to 
other  cities.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9  he  says,  *•  I 
wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle.**  Then  one 
followed  from  them;  for  in  vii.  1  the 
words  occur,  **  Now  concerning  the  things 
whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me.**  The  Scrip- 
tural book  called  '*  first  **  Corinthians  was 
written  partljr  in  reply  to  queries  sent  to 
the  Apostle  in  the  letter  from  Corinth. 
The  church  at  that  city  consisted,  like  the 
others,  of  Jews  and  Greeks.  It  was  the 
failing  of  the  former  to  ask  for  a  sign  from 
heaven,  and  dictate  what  the  sign  should 
be  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  38,  39 ;  xvi.  1,  4 ;  Mark 
viii.  11,  12 :  Luke  xi.  16,  29,  30 ;  John  ii. 
18).  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
tempted  to  use  their  acute  intellect  in  split- 
ting hairs,  starting  heresies  in  theology, 
and  valuing  worldly  wisdom  more  than 
**  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.'*    Just 


before  the  epistle  was  penned,  some  mem- 
bers of  a  household  of  which  a  certain 
Chloe  was  the  head  brought  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  church  at  Corinth  was 
broken  up  into  parties.  One  church- 
member  said,  "  I  am  of  Paul,**  another 
"I  am  of  Apollos,**  another  "I  am  of 
Cephas,*'  and  another  **  I  am  of  Christ." 
Beisides  this,  all  ran  some  risk  from  the 
immorality  so  preva- 
lent at  C)orinth,  and 
to  which  some  of 
them  hod  yielded  be- 
fore their  conversion. 
Nay,  incest  had  crept 
into  the  church  it- 
self, and  there  were 
grievous  scandals  of 
another  kind  in  con- 
nection with  the  com- 
munion. All  this  was 
known  to  Paul  when 
he  penned  his  first 
epistle.  It  may  be 
divided  into  nine 
sections : — 

(1)  Introductory 
verses  (i.  1-9). 

(2)  Remonstrance 
against  the  division 
of   the    church    into 

•  parties,  and  counsel 
that  there  should  be 
a  return  to  unity.  To  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, if  thev  stifl  seek  a  sign,  the  Apostle 
commends  Christ  as  the  power  of  God ;  to 
the  Gentiles  in  quest  of  wisdom  he  com- 
mends Him  as  the  wisdom  of  God  (i.  24) : 
and  reminds  both  that  Christ  crucified 
was  the  main  theme  of  his  preaching 
(i.  10-iv.  21). 

(3)  Directions  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
incestuous  person  from  the  cnurch  (v.). 

(4)  Bemonstrance  with  those  Christians 
who  prosecute  their  brethren  before 
heathen  tribunals  (vi.  1-8). 

(5)  On  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  with 
warning  to  the  converts  ^as  there  is  in 
detached  passages  througn  the  epistle) 
against  being  contaminated  by  the  abound- 
ing iniquity  (vi.  9- vii.  40). 

(6)  On  mvitations  to  feasts  in  which 
meats  offered  to  idols  are  set  before  tho 
guests  (viii.-x.). 

(7)  On  the  proper  conduct  of  Divine 
worship  (xi.-xiv.).  Under  this  heading 
explicit  directions  are  given  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  communion  should  be  ob- 
served (xi.  20-34).  and  there  is  a  ma^ifi- 
cent  chapter  (xiii.^  on  the  characteristics, 
the  obligation,  and  the  pre-eminent  place 
of  Christian  love. 

(8J  On  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
(xv.),  being  the  most  extended  and  sub- 
lime utterance  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible. 

(9)  Directions  for  a  collection  which  the 
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Apostle  wished  the  church  to  make  for  the 
poor  Christiaiis  of  Jerusalem,  ezphination 
of  his  own  intended  movements,  the  whole 
closing  with  salutations  (zvi.). 

The  subscription,  whicn  is  no  part  of  the 
emsUe,  alleges  that  it  was  written  from 
PniUppi;  internal  evidence  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  it  was  sent  from  Ephesus 
(xvL  8,  9)  **in  Asia"  (19),  the  probable 
oate  being  about  A..D.  57.  Its  genuineness 
and  authenticity  are  universally  admitted. 

%  (2)  The  second  Emstle  of^Tuul  (he 
Apo9tU  to  the  Corinthians,— When  Paul 
had  sent  off  his  '* first"  epistle,  he  half 
repented  of  what  he  had  done  (2  Cor. 
vii.  8).  He  was  afraid  that  the  strength  of 
its  language  and  the  unpopular  counsel 
which  it  gave  might  lead  to  its  being  badly 
received.  He  hadplanned  a  second  journey 
to  Ck>rinth ;  but,  m  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  effect  produced  by  his  epiBtle,  thou^jpht 
it  best  not  to  go.  He  would  defer  his  visit 
till  he  could  do  it  without  **  heaviness  " 
(i.  17-ii.  5).  Butby-and-bye  Titus  arrived 
with  the  welcome  intelligenoe  that  the 
first  epistle  had  been  well  received,  and  the 
exercise  of  discipline  which  it  had  enjoined 
had  been  carriea  out.  Paul  was  now  glad 
that  he  had  sent  it,  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
carried  out  his  deferred  second  visit.  He 
speaks  of  a  third  one  which  he  hopes  soon 
to  attempt ;  but  whether  it  is  a  third  one 
which  he  is  "ready"  to  imdertake,  or  a 
third  actual  visit  is  open  to  doubt  (xii.  14 ; 
3dii.  1).  There  are  no  very  obvious  sec- 
tions m  the  epistle,  but  the  following  may 
be  suggested:— 

rn  j&troductory  verses  (i.  1,  2). 

(2)  The  Apoetle*s  sufferings  and  those  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  (3-14). 

(Z)  His  plans,  past  and  present  (15-24). 

(4)  His  recent  letter  and  its  effects 
(ii.  1-17).  Here  we  find  directions  for  the 
restoration  to  the  church  of  the  excom- 
municated man  now  penitent  (5- 1 1 ). 

(6)  Paul  and  his  associates,  who  are  de- 
acnbed  as  **  ambassadors  for  Christ," 
consider  these  converts  as  their  epistle 
commending  them,  and  seek  for  the 
approval  ol  their  Divine  Lord,  before 
wluMe  tribunal  they  and  all  others  must 
ultimately  appear.  They  counsel  those 
stUl  alienated  nom  God  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him,  and  exhort  all  to  aim  at  holiness, 
which  will  be  easier  if  they  avoid  marry- 
ing xmbelievers,  and  forbear  to  associate 
too  closely  with  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians (iiL-vii.). 

jJS)  JBxhortations  to  Christian  liberality 
(viii.-ix.). 

^7)  Vindicatioa  of  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  and  warning  against  false 
teadiers  (x.-xii.). 

(8)  Final  explanations  and  exhortations, 
the  whole  concluding  with  salutations 
from  *'  all  the  saints,"  without  mention  of 


an;^  individual  name.  The  epistle  was 
written  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  U.  13; 
vii.  5 ;  ix.  2.  4)  in  57  or  58  a.d.,  not  long 
after  its  inreaecessor.  Its  genuineness  and 
authentidtv  have  not  he&x  seriously  im- 
peached, though  some  have  denied  its 
unity. 

Cormoraitt  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  Hebrew  ShdMk\ 
from  Shdlak^  «*  to  throw  down."  The  bird 
was  ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  17; 
Deut.  xiv.  17).  It  is  probaoly  the  Pha- 
iacroeorax  carhoj  a  large  swimming  bird  of 
the  Pelican  &mily,  biu  distinguished  from 
the  pelican  by  not  having  a  pouch  below 
the  lower  mandible.  Biras  of  the  Cormo- 
rant genus  are  widely  diffused  over  the 
world,  that  which  buitds  on  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Northumberland  being  the 
same  spedes  as  the  one  living  on  the  coasts 
of  Palestine^n  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and 
elsewhere.  The  appetite  of  a  cormorant  is 
proverbial;  and  Tristram  describes  its 
lavourite  occupation  in  Palestine  to  be  to 
sit  on  the  snag  of  a  tree  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  D^  Sea,  and  catch  the  fishes 
while  they  are  stupefied  by  being  carrie<i 
into  the  salt  brine.  He  mentions  that 
another  spedes,  Phaiacrocorax  pygmtBus, 
the  '  Pigmy  Cormorant,  occurs,  though 
sparingfy,  on  the  streams  which  flow 
through  Palestine  to  the  Mediterranean. 

(2)Heb.  Qaath,  The  Pelican  (q.v.) 
(Isia.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14). 

Com  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Lagltan^ 
from  daghah  =  **  to  multiply,"  a  generic 
word  for  the  several  cereal  grasses  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  and  so  much  constitut- 
ing the  staff  of  life  that  **  com  and  wine  " 
stand  figuratively  for  the  entire  vegetable 
produce  of  the  fields  (Gen.  xxvii.  28; 
Deut.  vii.  13,  etc.).  The  chief  were  wheat 
(Judg.  XV.  1,  etc.),  barley  (Deut.  viii.  8, 
etc.),  spelt  (Isa.  xxviii.  25,  etc.,  B.y.),  and 
millet  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  Spelt,  which  grow  in 
Egypt  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  I^d,  is 
translated  in  the  A.y.  of  Exod.  ix.  32 
and  of  Isa.  xxviii  25  <*rie,"  in  that  of 
Ezek.  iv.  9**  fitches," 

Oomelius  [Lat.]. 

One  of  the  centurions  of  a  Boman  regi- 
ment called  the  Italian  band,  once  stationed 
at  CsBsarea.  A  devout  and  generous  man, 
his  prayers  and  alms  were  accepted  by 
God,  one  of  whose  angels  directed  him  to 
send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  would  indi- 
cate to  him  the  path  of  dutv.  He  did  so. 
and  Peter  was  prepared  for  the  coining  of 
Cornelius's  messengers  bv  the  vision  of  the 
sheet  let  down  m>m  heaven  with  the 
animals  clean  and  unclean,  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former  to  be  slaughtered  if 
he  liked  it  for  food.  Peter  responded  to 
the  invitation,  went  with  some  Christian 
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friends  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea,  preached 
the  gospel  to  Cornelius,  and  was  the  means 
of  converting  him  and  his  household. 
Divine  confirmation  of  what  had  been 
•done  being  at  once  given  by  the  descent 
upon  them  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
impartation  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  The 
•event  was  one  of  prime  importance  in  the 
«arly  Church,  commencing  as  it  did  the 
long-promisea  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
:x.  1-48). 

Ck»nier^«toiie  [English]. 

A  stone  placed  at  the  angle  where  two 
walls  of  a  ouilding  meet,  and  helping  to 
"bind  Uiem  together.  Any  stone  m  this 
^position,  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof, 
IS  a  comer-stone,  and  each  requires  to  be 
stronger  than  an  ordinary  stone  in  the  line 
•of  wall  ^Job  xxxviii  6 ;  Psalm  cxliv.  12 ; 
Jsa.  xzviii.  16) , 

%  The  chief  Comer  Stone.— Appaxenilj 
-the  stone  at  tiie  upper  an^le  of  a  ouilding, 
;and  regarded  as  the  most  miportant  one  m 
-the  e<£flce.  Used  figuratively  of  Christ 
(Ephes.  ii.  20-22 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7 ;  cf .  Isa. 
zxviii.  16).  The  chief  comer-stone  is 
identical  with  the  head  of  the  comer  or 
!head  stone  of  the  comer  of  Psalm  oxviii. 
22 ;  Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Mark  xii  10 ;  Luke 
:m.  17;  Actsiv.  11. 

Comet  [English]. 

( 1 )  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shoj)hary 
-from  Shaphar  =  "to  polish,"  "  to  shine," 
referring  evidently  to  a  metallic  trumpet 
in  1  Chron.  xv.  28 ;  2Chron.  xv.  14  ;  Psahn 
xcviii.  6,  and  Hosea  v.  8.  Elsewhere,  as 
in  Lev.  xxv.  9,  it  is  translated  Tbuicpet 
<q.v.). 

(2)  (Plural.)  The  rendering  of  the 
"Hebrew  Menaanim  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5 — ^A.V. 
"The  R.V.  renders  the  word  CjISTANBTS 
<q.v.). 

(3)  Therendering  of  the  Aramaic  Qanur, 
•€orres]ponding  to  uie  Hebrew  Qeren  in 
Dan.  ui.  5, 1, 10^  15.  It  means  a  horn,  and 
is  so  renoered  m  viii.  20,  ete.  It  was 
evidently  a  kind  of  trumpet,  consisting 
•originally  of  the  hollow  nom  of  some 
:mammal,  but  which  in  the  days  of  Daniel 
was  probably  made  of  metal.  It  was 
-curved,  like  many  animals*  horns,  instead 
of  being  straight. 

Cos,  Coos  [Gr.  Kos\ 

An  islandj  now  called  Slanko  or  StanehiOy 
in  the  Archipelago  off  the  coast  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  a  gulf  between  Cnidus 
4uid  Halicamassus.  It  is  about  21  miles 
long  by  6  broad.  Its  principal  city  has 
l)een  oftener  than  once  seriously  injured 
1)^  earthquakes.  Cos  was  celebrated  tor  its 
wines,  its  ointments,  and  its  purple  dyes. 
Paul*s  vessel  passea,  if  it  did  not  even 
iouch  at,  it  on  nis  voyage  from  Miletus  to 
Palestine.  A  day  later  ne  readied  Rhodes 
<Act8  xxi  1)^ 


^Ip*"'  Jfoiam,j 

QoM»A=aaiviner:  cf.s 
tion"]. 

The  son  of  Elmodan,  and  the  &ther  of 
Addi.  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
ill  28). 

Cotton  [English]. 

The  renaeriiig  in  the  margin  of  the  R.y. 
in  Esther  i.  6  of  the  Hebrew  A  af7M»,  trans- 
lated in  the  text  of  the  A.V.  and  R.V. 
^  *  green."  The  Septuagint  makesit  Karpaei- 
nos  =  '*  of  or  belonging  to  Kai'pettoe^'*  a  fine 
flax  grown  in  Spam ;  out  the  word  is  from 
Sanscrit  Karpasa  =  "  cotton."  Cotton  is 
the  bunch  of  threads  surroimding  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plants.  They  belong 
to  the  genus  GosswoiwHf  which  is  one  of  the 
Mallow  order.  Hie  leaves  have  three  or 
five  lobes ;  the  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
showy,  and  oftoi  of  a  jrellow  colour,  are 
surrounded  by  an  outer  involuoel  or  calyx 
of  three  great  leaves.  The  Indian  Cotton. 
Gossypium  herbaeeum^  was  early  cultivatea 
in  Persia,  and  was  probably  that  of  Esther. 

Connoil  [English  from  Lat.  Coneiium^ 
**  a  calling  togeuier  "  ;  an  **  assembly  "]. 

In  the  New  Testament,  a  Jewish  govern- 
ing body  which,  even  under  the  Roman 
nue,  retained  considerable  political  power. 
It  is  generally  called  the  Sanhedrim.  It 
is  more  accurate  to  spell  the  word  Sanhe- 
drin.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
Sunedrion  =  "  a  sitting  together,"  "  a 
sitting  in  council,"  "a  coimcil."  That 
the  ethology'  is  not  Hebrew  or  even 
Aramaic,  but  Greek,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  opinion  that  the  Sauheorin  or 
Council  did  not  originate  till  some  con- 
siderable time  after  Alexander  the  Great's 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  accordingly 
Josephus  does  not  mention  it  earUerJthan 
the  days  of  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  in  47  B.C. 
(Anti^.y  XIV.  ix.  3),  though  it  may  have 
come  mto  existence  nearhr  a  century  earlier, 
having  succeeded  **  the  Great  Synagogue.*' 
The  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  the  chief 
priests,  the  elders,  and  the  scribes.  Its 
numbers  were  seventy-one,  setenty  ordi- 
nary members  to  correspond,  perhaps, 
with  the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses 
to  assist  him  as  judges,  and  as  a  sevens- 
first  member,  the  hi^  priest,  who  was  the 
official  presiaent  of  the  body.  One  of  its 
usee  was  to  be  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
provincial  tribunals,  though  it  was  not 
Dound  to  limit  its  businesB  to  oases  brought 
up  for  review.  It  was  the  only  Jewidj 
court  which  could  pronounce  the  deaw 
penalty  against  a  cnmiiial,  but  when  the 
Roman  dominion  was  estaUished  in  P*^^ 
tine,  capital  sentences  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Boman  procurator,  as  is  hinted  at  in 
Matt.  V.  22.  It  was  before  the  Council  or 
Sanhedrin  that  the  first  formal  trial  of  Je&us 
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took  place  (Matt.  zxvi.  69;  l£ark  ziv. 
56 ;  XV.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66 ;  John  xi.  47). 
It  was  before  the  Council  that  Peter,  John 
and  the  other  Apoetles  were  brought  (Acts 
iv.  6,  6, 16 ;  t.  21  27, 34, 41|,  the  "senate," 
probauy  the  elders  or  ola  men  who  had 
not  seats  on  the  council,  acting  at  the 
second  meeting  tiemporanly  as  assessors 
(y.  21).  Stephen  was  taken  before  the 
Councd  (Acts  vi.  12),  so  also  was  Paul 
(xxii.  30 ;  xxiii.  16 ;  xxiv.  20).  The 
sanhedrin  was  swept  away  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Court  [£ngli8h1. 

(1)  An  endoeed  but  uicoTered  area 
surroundinff  the  Tabxritaglb  (q.v.)  (Exod. 
xxviL  9 ;  xT.  8),  with  a  similaj'  but  larger 
one,  mostly  unroofed,  surrounding  the 
Tkicfie  (9. v.).  This  area  being  divided, 
the  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
courts  (Psalms  Ixr.  4 ;  Ixxxiv.  2 ;  Isa.  i. 

12,  etcA 

(2)  The  palaoe  of  a  king  (Esther  yi.  6 ; 

^)  A  sanctuary  (Amos  vii.   13— A. V. 

Coreiuuit  [English]. 

An  agreement  between  two  persons  or 
beings.  Various  covenants  between  man 
and  man  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but 
they  are  not  now  important  (Gen.  xxi.  27, 
32 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  3 ;  xxiii.  18 ;  1  Kin^ 
xz.  34).  It  is  otherwise  with  those  m 
which  God  condescends  to  be  a  covenant- 
ing party.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  6od*s 
covenants  with  Noah,  that  he  should  be 
nved  when  the  old  world  perished  (Gen. 
vi.  18),  and  the  second  one  that  there 
should  be  no  other  great  deluge,  the  rain- 
bow being  the  token  of  the  covenant  (Gen. 
XX.  12. 15, 16)  ;  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
and  nia  posterity  of  which  circumcision 
was  to  be  the  sign  (Gen.  xiii.  17  ;  xv.  18  ; 
xvii.  2,  4,  7,  11, 13, 14  ;  Acts  vii.  8).  There 
was  a  covenant  with  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
their  descendants  to  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  an  inheritance  (Gen.  xvii.  19 ; 
Psalm  cv.  9-11 ;  2  Kings  xiu.  23 ;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  15-18),  one  with  the  Israelites  of  which 
a  sign  was  to  be  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxi. 
16),  while  the  keeping  of  the  ten  command- 
ments was  to  be  its  condition  (Deut.  iv. 

13,  23) :  this  was  made  specially  at  Horeb 
(Dent.  V.  2 J  xxix.  1).  A  second  covenant 
witii  the  Israelites  was  formed  on  the 
plaina  of  Moab  (Dent.  xxix.  1).  There 
was  a  covenant  with  the  Levites  (Hal.  ii. 
4,  8).  and  one  specially  with  Phinehas  to 
give  mm  and  his  descendants  an  everlasting 
prifiBthood  (Numb.  xxv.  12,  13).  There 
was  a  covenant  with  David  that  his 
posterity  should  for  ever  occupy  his  throne 
(Ptahnlxxxix.  20-28,  34 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  vii. 
1-29  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  1-27;  2  Chron. 
vii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  21).    There  was  to  be 


a  new  covenant  also  with  the  Israelites^ 
which  was  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual  char- 
acter than  its  predecessors  (Jer.  xxxt 
31-34).  Of  this  Christ  is  the  Mediator 
(Heb.  viii.  6-13 ;  ix.  1 ;  x.  15-17  ;  xii.  24). 
With  reference  to  it  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  called  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 
[TEariKENT.] 

H  (1)  A  eorenant  of  salt.— A  covenant  of 
permanent  obligation  and  continuance 
(Numb,  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  cf.  Lev. 
n.  13).    [Salt.] 

m  Ark  of  the  Covenant.— [Akk,  f  3.) 
(iHrou.xva  1.) 

(3)  Jk<}k  of  the  Corenant. 

Un  The  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  contained 
in  Exo4l.  xx.-xxiii.  (?). 

(Ii)  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  (?),  or  the 
Peiitati^ich  (y)  (2  Kings  xxiii.  */;  2  Chron. 
xj»j^iv.  30). 

(4)  7h6ie9  of  the  CMenant.-The  ten 
commandments,  enjoined  on  the  I$melitea 
as  the  condition  on  their  part  of  retaining 
the  Divine  favour  (Deut.  ix.  11). 

Ckvw  [English,  plural  cows,  old  plural 
kine]. 

Cows  are  mentioned  as  domestic  animals 
as  early  as  in  the  times  of  Jacob  in  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxxii,  15),  and  those  of  Pharaoh^ 
Joseph's  friend,  m  Egypt  (xli.  2,  3,  etc.). 
After  the  Israelites  reached  Canaan,  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  they 
bad  numerous  cows  (Deut.  vii.  13 ;  xxviii. 
4,  18,  etc).  A  young  cow  is  called  a 
Hbiteb  (q.v.). 

Cos  [Heb.  Qots  =  "  a  thorn '»]. 
A  man  of  Judah,  the  father  of  Anub  and 
Zobebah  (1  Chron.  iv.  8). 

Cosbl  [Heb.  ICozbi  =  ''given  to  lying,' ^ 
**  mendacious**]. 

A  Midianitish  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Zur,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his  own  tribe. 
A  Simeonite  Zimri  having  brought  her  to 
his  tent,  Phinehas  slew  them  botn  (Numb, 
xxv.  6-8,  14,  15,  18). 

Crane  [English]. 

(I)  Heb.  AffAry  a  bird  which  has  a 
note  like  a  chatter  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14 — 
B.y.).  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 
A.V.  reads  **  a  crane  or  a  swallow,**  the 
B.y.  alters  this  to  *'a  swallow  or  a 
crane,**  thus  reversing  the  identification  of 
the  two  birds.  A^iir  is  from  affar  =  **  to 
fly  in  circles.**  Tnstram  believes  the  bird 
to  be  the  genuine  crane,  Griu  cotmmtnis. 
Cmnmnnis  does  not  mean  that  it  is  common. 
i.e.  abundant,  and  easily  seen,  but  that  it 
is  common  to  various  countries  instead  of 
being  confined  to  one.  It  is  the  tvpe  of  a 
famfly  of  long-legged  wading  birds.  It  is 
a  large  and  elegant  bird,  breeding  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  mi- 
grating southward   at   the  approach   of 
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winter.  On  these  flights  cranes  go  in 
large  flocks  of  wedge-shaped  form  or  in 
long  lines.  Tristram  saw  two  individuals 
in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

(2)  Heb.  »U8  [Swallow]  (Isa.  zxxriii. 
14— A. V. ;  Jer.  viiL  7— A.V.). 

Cr«atioii  [Englishj. 

The  act  or  operation  of  making  any- 
thing out  of  nothing,  specially  Qod's 
makmg  out  of  nothmg  the  atoms  or 
elements  of  which  the  universe  is  com- 
posed. Two  narratives  detailing  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  creation  exist  in  the  book 
of  G^esis,  the  on  extending  from  chap, 
i.  1  to  ii.  3  and  the  other  fn>m  ii.  4  to  7. 
Attention  has  been  turned  chiefly  to  the 
first  aa  being  the  lonf;er  history.  Before 
geology  attracted  notice  as  a  science,  the 
passage  now  referred  to  was  generally  in- 
teipreted  to  mean  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  this  earth,  and  the  whole  universe 
were  brought  into  existence  bj  God  only  a 
few  thousand  years  ago,  the  tune  taken  for 
their  creation  being  six  literal  dayv. 
Milton  interprets  the  creation  narrative  in 
this  sense  in  his  Paradise  Lo$t^  book  vii.^ 
published  in  1667.  When  geolo^^ts  beg^ 
to  study  the  orderly  succession  of  the 
rocks  and  speculate  on  their  origin  and 
history,  they  became  convinced  that 
millions  of  years  must  have  been  required 
to  produce  all  the  changes  of  which  they 
had  obtained  evidence.  At  first  the 
tendency  in  Christian  circles  was  to  regard 
the  claim  for  so  enormous  an  extension 
of  time  as  unfounded,  and  strong  and 
unwise  language  was  used,  in  which 
even  the  great  genius  of  the  poet  Cowper 
did  not  save  him  from  participatmg 
(Ck)wper,  Task,  iii.,  150-154,  puWubed 
▲.D.  1785).  After  a  time,  some  eminent 
divines  peorceived  that  the  geological  daim 
for  extended  time  was  w^l  founded  and 
must  be  conceded.  In  this  countoy  tiie 
Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  led  the  way  by 
publicly  declaring  in  1804  that  **  the  writ- 
mgs  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiouity  of  the 
globe.*'  Afterwards,  in  his  hvideHees  of 
Christianity,  p.  204,  published  in  1813,  he 
more  fully  explained  his  view  that  be- 
tween the  first  act  of  creation  described  in 
Gen.  i.  1,  and  the  others  commencing  with 
verse  2,  tiiere  may  have  been  an  intenral  of 
many  ages.  The  same  view  was  adopted, 
apparently  independently,  by  Canon,  after- 
wu^  Dean,  Buckland,  himself  a  great 
geolosist,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  pub- 
lishea  at  Oxford  in  18^0,  and  republished 
in  1836  in  his  Bridgewattr  Treatise  on 
Oeology  and  Mineraiogy,  pp.  18,  19.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  taken  alone,  does  not  date  the 
creation.  Xo  more  is  said  as  to  time 
except  that  it  took  place  in  the  beghming. 
But  the   beginning  of  what?    Not  of 


eternity,  which  had  not  a  beginning :  ii 
must  lukve  been  of  time.  But  if  time  is 
counted  from  the  creation  and  the  creation 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  time,  there 
is  no  real  fixmg  of  a  qsA»,  All  that  is 
settled  is  that  God  created  the  univenSy 
or  the  atoms  out  of  which  it  has  been 
evolved,  at  some  period  or  other  in  the 
eternal  past.  After  a  time  geology  made 
a  fresh  claim,  namely,  the  diBmissai  of  all 
belief  in  a  chaos  between  former  geological 
periods  and  that  in  which  we  now  live, 
evidence  having  been  obtained  that  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
gradual,  and  without  any  break  in  the 
succession  of  life.  The  method  adopted  by 
some  eminent  men  to  concede  this  daim 
was  to  make  the  six  days  of  creation  six 
geologiod  ages,  and  attempt  to  trace  a 
correspondence  between  the  successife 
sta^  of  creation  as  told  in  G^en.  i.  and  as 
written  in  the  rocks.  This  view  seems  to 
have  originated  vnth  the  great  compara- 
tive anatomist  Baron  Cuvier,  of  Pftns,  in 
1798,  in  the  prelhninaij  discourse  to  his 
OMff/tm^JoMt/M.  republished  in  182.5,  being 
translated  into  Ihiglish  and  named  Curisrs 
Theory  of  the  £arth.  This  view  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  Buckland  in  1836 
(Buckland,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  pp. 
17,18).  It  was  revived  by  Hugh  Miller  m 
1857  in  his  eloquent  Tesiitnony  of  the  Bocks, 
The  simple  age  theory  was  modified  by  the 
vision  theory,  publisned  bv  Kurtz  on  the 
Continent  and  independently  by  Mr.  James 
Sime  in  this  comitry.  The  narrative  in 
Gen.  i.  was  supposed  to  be  founded  on  a 
series  of  six  visions  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  inspired  writer.  If  the  vegetables  and 
animals  large  enough  to  attract  the  eve 
in  a  panorama  were  alone  noted,  then  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Prima^  or 
Palsbzoic  rocks  would  be  the  great  carboni- 
ferous forests  now  preserved  as  coal ;  that 
of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks  would 
be  the  great  reptiles,  the  ichthyosauri, 
plesiosauri,  etc. ;  and  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  period 
would  be  the  great  mammals,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  the  hippopotamus,  etc.  The 
first  period  would  be  credited  to  the  third 
day,  the  second  period  to  the  fifth  day,  and 
the  third  period  to  the  sixth  day.  Both  in 
the  scriptural  and  in  the  geological  record 
man  is  the  last  portion  of  the  creation  to 
be  brought  into  existence.  There  is  a  weak 
point  in  the  Cuvier  and  Miller  hypothesis, 
even  in  its  improved  form.  It  is  this :  Ii 
there  was  deficient  light  between  the 
creation  of  this  element  on  the  first  *  *  day  " 
and  the  preparation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  for  its  reception  [Lioht]  on  the 
fourth;  if.  moreover,  the  intermediate 
period  extended  to  ages,  then  it  is  an 
unexplained  phenomenon  why  the  trilo* 
bites  m  very  old  Palseozoic  rocks,  brought 
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into  existence  hv  the  age  theory  <m 
the  third  day  of  creation,  should  have 
exquisitely-formed  eyes,  adapted  to  visioii 
on  the  same  j^rindple  as  tnose  modem 
crustaceans  living  when  light  is  of  the 
intensity  that  it  is  now  (Buckland,  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  pp.  396-402).  In  1839 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  of  Homerton, 
F.G.S.,  in  a  congregational  lecture, 
'  brought  forward  the  hypothesis  that  the 
CTeati<m  described  in  Gten.  i.  related  not  to 
the  world  at  large  but  to  a  portion  of  Asia, 
reduced  for  the  time  being  to  a  chaotic 
state.  To  the  ^eral  reader  it  will  seem 
strange  that  different  parts  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe  should  be  of  different 
ages,  but  it  is  known  to  geologists  that 
they  are.  Pye  Smith  assumea  for  the 
purpose  of  harmony  that  part  of  Central 
ana  Western  Asia  was  tine  last  to  rise 
above  the  waters.  Opinions  on  this  point 
will  become  increasingly  definite  as  the 
geology  of  Western  and  Central  Asia 
becomes  better  understood.  Creation  by 
the  IHvine  Hat  would  still  be  creation, 
even  though  it  was  carried  out  by 
mediate  agency^  as  seems  to  be  suggested 
by  such  expressions  as  *'  Let  the  ea^h  put 
forth"  (Gen.  i.  11— R.V.),  "Let  the 
waters  bring  forUi "  (20)  ;  cf.  with  "  And 
God  created^'  (21).  It  might  even  cover 
the  evolution  of  the  plants  and  lower 
animals,  though  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  verse  26  uses  jieculiar  language 
of  the  human  race,  **  Let  us  make  man." 
With  regard  to  mediate  agen^,  the  laws 
of  nature  are  regarded  in  the  Bible  as  God*s 
method  of  operation.  Their  action  is  His 
action.  Benind  the  **  law  *'  stands  the 
Lawgiver  (cf.  Psalm  civ.).  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  principle  that  the  Bible  was  de- 
fognsd  to  reveal  moral  and  spiritual  truth, 
and  not  to  teach  science.  The  more  weight 
that  is  given  to  this  consideration,  the  less 
difficulty  will  there  be  in  the  way  of  anv 
scheme  of  harmony.  Those  who  reject  all 
schemes  consider  the  chapter  poetic  or 
mythic,  and  rank  it  with  the  cosmogo- 
nies of  other  nations. 

In  the  fra^ents  of  the  Chaldean 
B^txsus  there  is  a  Babylonian  cosmogony 
somewhat  similar,  and  one  still  more  so  iu 
an  Assyrian  tablet  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  It  is  mutilated, 
but  portions  have  been  read.  Among  the 
information  they  give  is  this : — 

**  At  that  time  the  heavens  above  received  not 
anaine, 

Nor  did  the  earth  below  record  one ; 
;   Yea,  the  deep  wan  their  fint  creator. 

The  flood  of  the  i 


alL" 


k  wa^t  ahe  who  bore  theiit 


Then  the  making  of  the  "gods"  is 
related,  and  then  that  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  then  another  unmutilated  part 
records  the  creation  of  the  animals. 


In  the  New  Testament  God  is  said  to 
have  created  the  worlds  by  means  of  the 
**  Word,"  or  of  his  Son  (John  i.  3 ;  Ephes. 
iii.9;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  2). 

Creeiiliis  Thing  [English]. 

In  Seiipture, — ^Any  animal  which  creeps, 
such  as  a  serpent,  a  centipede,  a  cater- 
pillar, a  snail.  These  have  no  real  affinity 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  popular  term 
"  creeping  thing  "  is  useless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saentific  dassification  (Gen.  i.  26 ; 
Lev.  xi.  41 J  Psalm  dv.  25). 

Creacgni  [Lat.  =  "  growing,*'  **  in- 
creasing *' ;  Gr.  Xreskes}, 

A  Christian,  who  was  for  a  time  at  Bome 
while  the  apostle  P&id  was  a  prisoner 
there,  and  then  departed  to  Galatia  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10). 

Cret«  [English,  from  Lat.  Creta  ;  Gr. 
jr»rte  =  *^  Crete."  The  Latin  Creta  = 
<*  chalk  "  was  named  from  the  island,  not 
the  island  from  it]. 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  some- 
times called  Candia,  but  by  the  Turks 
Kiridi.  It  is  about  160  miles  long  by 
6  to  35  broad,  and  lies  south  of  the 
Morea,  between  latitudes  34»  55'  and  35^ 
43'  N.,  and  longitudes  23^  36'  and  26* 
20^  E.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  Mount  Ida,  near 
its  centre,  being  7,674  feet  high.  The 
island  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  possessing 
100  dties  (Homer,  liiady  ii.  649).  It  figures 
also  in  his  Odyssey  (jax.  174).  The  half- 
mythic  legislator,  Minos,  lived  in  Crete,  as 
did  the  wnoU^r  fabulous  Minotaur.  After 
various  vicissitudes,  Crete  was  conquered 
by  the  Homans  in  B.O.  67,  and  was  under 
their  swav  when  Paul  sent  thither  Titus  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  its  Christian  church 
or  diurches  (Titus  i.  5).  He  sailed  along 
its  whole  southern  coast  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  7,  12,  13,  21).  The 
Apostle  wrote  veiy  disrespectfully  of  the 
Cretans.  In  fact,  their  general  reputation 
was  bad.  They  were  admitted  to  be  excel- 
lent bowmen,  but  their  .unveradty  was 
proverbial.  In  a.d.  823  the  island  was 
conquered  bv  the  Saracens,  who  built  a 
fort  called  Khandax,  or  *'  the  Great  For- 
tress," now  corrupted  into  Candia,  which, 
properly  roealdng,  is  the  name  of  the 
capital  only.  Irie  Greek  emperor  took 
the  island  from  the  Saracens  in  961. 
From  1204  to  1665  it  was  hdd  by  the 
Venetians,  who  obtained  it  at  first  by 

Purchase.  In  the  last-named  year  the 
'urks  repossessed  themselves  of  it,  and 
have  since  retained  it,  amid  great  com- 
plaints of  chronic  misgovemment,  which 
continue  till  now. 

Crioket  [English]. 

The  rendering  in  tne  text  of  the  R.Y.  of 
the  Hebrew  Mnargol,  from  Wiargal  st "  to 
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leap,"  in  Lev.  xL  22.  The  chief  leaping 
insects  belong  to  three  families  of  Orthop- 
tera,  viz.,  the  granhoppers,  the  locusts, 
and  the  crickets.  The  Hhargol  almost 
certainlj  belongs  to  one  of  the  three, 
though  which  of  them  cannot  now  be 
determined.  The  crickets  have  long 
antenn®  like  the  grasshoppers^  but  the 
wing-cases  lie  flat  on  the  body  mstead  of 
meeting  over  it  like  a  roof.  Among^  the 
few  known  species  are  the  house  cncket 
{Oryllut  domestiem)  and  the  iield  cricket 


His  own  approaching  death  (Matt.  x.  38; 
zvi.  24;  Mack  Tiii.  34;  x.  21 ;  Luke  ix. 
23 ;  xiv.  27).  From  the  narratiTe  of  the 
crucifixion  it  is  evident  that  the  cross  was 
of  wood  (Col.  ii.  14),  and  was  heavy,  but 
still  not  too  much  so'  to  be  borne  by  a 
strong  man  (Matt  xxvii.  82 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26 ;  John  xix.  17)»  and  can 
scaxcely,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the 
massive  structures  which  some  painters 
denict.  It  was  raised  from  the  earth 
eitner  before  or  after  the  victim  had  been 


{G,  eampeatrxis.  The  A.V.  renders  Hhar- 
gol **  beetle,"  but  the  most  typical  species 
of  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetle  order,  are  not 
leaping  insects. 

Crlspns  [Lat.  =  "curled,"  "crisped." 
In  Gr.  Kriapoa], 

TTie  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth.  After  listening  to  PauFs  reason- 
ings, he  with  all  his  household  believed  in 
Jesus  (Acts  xviii.  8),  and  was  one  of  a 
small  number  of  persons  whom  Paul  per- 
sonally baptised  (1  Cor.  i.  14). 


margin 


[Leviathan.] 
Jer.  xiv.  6 — 


CrooodUe    . 

(Job  xli.  T—R. 
B.y.  margin.) 

CroM  {^nglish,  indirectly  from  Lat. 
Ct'uXy  gemtive  erucia  =  "  a  cross  "]. 

The  word  cross  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Prior  to  the  crucifixion  it 
is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  by  our  Lord, 
who  at  the  time  foresaw  the  manner  of 


affixed  to  it ;  probably,  in  most  cases,  ^ 
before.  Crosses  are  of  three  leading  types, 
one,  generally  called  the  St.  Andrew's 
cross  piNDRBW],  like  the  letter  X ;  another 
like  the  letter  T ;  and  the  third  ot  the 
dag^  form,  f,  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  The  cross  of  Christ  was,  pro^ 
bly,  as  artists  believe,  of  the  last-named 
tvjpe,  which  more  easily  than  the  others 
allowed  the  name,  title,  or  crime  of  the 
victim  to  be  affixed  to  the  upper  part  (Matt, 
xxvii.  37 ;  Mark  xy.  26 ;  Luke  xxiii.  38 ; 
John  xix.  19).  Up  to  the  death  of  our 
Lord  the  cross  was  evidently  as  much^ 
name  of  horror  and  loathing  as  is  the 
gallows  in  Engkmd  now,  so  that  to  bear 
the  cross  meant  to  incur  great  rep'^^^ 
and  obloquy ;  but  after  the  crudfixion  the 
more  zealous  followers  of  Jesus  regarded 
the  cross  with  wholly  altered  feelings. 
Paul  gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (GaL  vu 


14),  by  which  he  meant  the  atonement^r©^ 
suiting  from  ffis  crudfixioa.    ^     -*-  -^ 
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jiUHiyniB  in  the  New  Testament  directly 
lefemng  to  the  croae  in  a  literal  or  in  a 
^KoratiTe  sense  see  John  zix.  25,  31 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  17,  18:  Gal.  v.  11;  vi.  12; 
Ephes.  ii.  16 ;  FhiL  ii.  8 ;  iii.  18 ;  Col.  i. 
20 :  Heb.  xii.  2. 

The  pre-Christian  cross  of  one  form  or 
:anotJier  was  in  use  as  a  sacred  symbol 
■among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians^  and  many  other  Oriental 
nations.  The  Spaniards  in  the  16th 
•century  f  onnd  it  also  among  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  But  its  symbolic  teach- 
ing was  quite  different  from  that  which  we 
now  associate  with  the  cross. 

In  the  fifth  century  Socrates,  the  Church 
liistorian,  and  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus, 
relate  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Coustan- 
tine ,  was  instructed  in  a  dream  to  repair 
to  Jerusalem  and  seek  for  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.  While  there  (A.D.  325)  she  found 
three  crosses,  one  of  which  cured  a  dying 
w^oman,  and  was,  therefore,  known  to  be 
the  true  cross  of  Christ.  She  gave  pert  of 
it  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  the 
other  part  to  the  emperor,  who  placed  it 
within  his  statue,  regarding  it  as  the 
palladium  of  the  empire.  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, who  flourished  m  the  fourth  century, 
Mud  was  a  oontemporaiy  of  Helena,  and 
<m  terms  of  friendship  with  the  imperial 
family,  knew  nothing  of  the  story,  which 
meets  with  no  acceptance  from  modem 
flcholais.  It  is  believed  that  the  practice 
-waa  to  bum,  instead  of  to  bury,  the  crosses 
<m  whidi  real  or  alleged  criminals  had  been 
cradfied  [Cbucifixion]. 

CSrowB  [EngHsh]. 

Chiefly  (1)  literally, — An  ornamental 
liead-dress  worn  by  emperors,  kings,  or 
Tegnant  queens  as  the  badge  of  their 
florereiffn  power.  It  was  often  of  gold 
studdeoL  with  gems  (2  Sam.  xii.  30,  etc.). 
.  If  a  ruler  of  imerior  rank  wore  anything 
Mt  all  similar,  the  king^s  crown  was  distin- 
guished as  *<  the  crown  royal  *'  (Ezek.  i. 
11;  Ti.8). 

(2)  Fiffuratively,--AnytYnBSOTnamen.tBkiy 
glorious,  and  highly  dignifiea  (1  Thess.  ii. 
19 ;  2  Tnn.  iv.  8 ;  1  Peter  v.  4,  etc.). 

4  OrewH  of  Thorns,— The  crown,  fillet, 
«.*  gnrland  of  some  thorny  plant  with 
sleiMler  twi^  [Thobh  f  ]  placed  by  the 
Boman  soldiers  aroimd  the  temples  of  our 
Lord,  with  the  twofold  intention  of  tortur- 
ing "Hitn  and  mocking  His  kingly  c-l*i.iTn<T 
aZatt  xxTii.  29 ;  Mark  t.  ITTjohn  xix. 


I  [English,  from  Lat.  eruei 
s  **  to  a  cross,'*  nt>m  »tif  s:  *' a  cross,"  and 
Jxtu  =  "fixed"]. 

The  act  or  operation  of  fixing  a  victim 

to  a  cross  for  the  purpose  of  capital  punish- 

meat.   This  was  done  either  l^  his  having 

his  hands  and  feet  tied  to  it,  or  in  the  more 

10 


cruel  way  of  having  them  fixed  to  it  by 
nails  driven  through  their  fleshy  portions. 
This  method  of  punishment  seems  to  have 
existed  in  manv  ancient  nations^  as  the 
Egyntians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Cartnaginians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
Thus  Alexander  the  Great  crucified  a  thou- 
sand Tyrians.  Josejihus  makes  Pharaoh, 
Joseph'a  friend,  crudfy  the  chief  baker 
^Anti^,f  n.  V.  3),  ana  C3nrus  introduce 
mto  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon  a  threat  of  cmcifying  any- 
one who  attemi>ted  to  prevent  the  missive 
from  being  carried  into  execution  {Antig,, 
XI.  i.  3 ;  iv.  6).  The  Jewish  historian 
also  relates  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
crucified  faithful  Jews  who  would  not 
abandon  their  religion  at  his  bidding  (XI. 
vL  4),  and  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Frar, 
I.  iv.  6)  and  the  Pharisees  crucified  their 
enemies  (fTar,  I.  v.  3).  Among  the 
Bomaus  arucifixion  was  a  penalty  inflicted 
only  on  slaves,  or  on  freemen  who  had 
committed  the  most  heinous  crimes;  the 
ordinary  Boman  citizen  was  exempted 
from  it  by  express  legal  enactment.  The 
preliminary  cruelties  of  scourging  the 
victim  (Matt,  xxvii.  26;  Mark  xv.  15; 
John  xix.  1),  and  then,  when  his  body  was 
lacerated,  compelling  him  to  bear  his  cross 
(John  xix.  17)  were  not  exceptional  in  the 
case  of  our  Lord :  they  were  very  much  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  procedure.  Thus 
the  Boman  procurator  Florus  (Joeephus, 
JTar,  II.  xiv.  9)  and  Titus,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  had  those  scourged  first  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  cmdfied.  If  the 
victim  was  simply  tied  to  the  cross,  this 
was  no  injury  sufficient  to  produce  death, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  thirst  and 
hunger  had  done  their  work ;  and  this  was 
sometimes  the  case  even  when  the  hands 
and  feet  were  transpierced  bjr  nails.  If  it 
was  expedient  on  any  ground  to  get  rid  of 
the  victims  before  natural  death  had  re- 
leased them  from  their  tortures,  the  end 
was  sometimes  hastened  by  breaJdng  their 
legs,  as  we  know  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  robbrav  cmdfied  with  Jesus  (John  xix. 
31-33).  [Messiah  f.]  Many  Jews  were 
crucified  after  Titus  took  Jerusalem  TJose- 
phus,  Ziffy  75).  Constantine  abolished 
the  pimishment  of  crucifixion.  The 
Mohammedans  put  a  man  to  death  in  this 
manner  at  Damascus  in  1247  A.D.,  and 
crucifixion  is  said  to  have  existed  among 
the  Burmese  as  late  as  a.i>.  1809  (G.  Smith, 
Life  of  Carey  (1887),  p.  152).  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  still  lingers  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  in  parts  of  China. 

Crofle  [English]. 

A  small  cup  or  ^t  (1  Sam.  xzvi.  11, 12; 
1  Kings  xiv.  3;  xvii.  1'2, 14 ;  xix.  6 ;  2  Kings 
ii.  20— all  A.V.  and  B.V.).  It  is  the  ren- 
dering of  three  Hebrew  words.    For  the 
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translation  of  that  in  1  Kings  xiv.  3 — A.Y. 
and  R.V.  ("cruse"  in  the  text),  thfere  is 
substituted  on  the  margin  '^  bottle. '' 

Ciysfeal  [English  from  Gr.  kntstalhs  -— 
(l)"ice";  (2J  **rock-ciT8tal"]. 

n>  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Zehnukhithy  from  zakhak  =  **  to  be  pure," 
in  the  A.V.  of  Job  xxviii.  17.  The  R.V. 
makes  it  glass. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qerakh  =  (1)  "ice,"  f2)  "  a  mineral  like 
ice  in  appearance,"  irom  Qamkh  =  "  to 
make  smooth,"  specially  "  to  make  bald," 
in  the  A.V.  of  Ezek.  i.  22.  The  R.V.  has 
"crystal"  in  the  text  and  "ice"  on  the 
margin. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  krustaUoH 
{see  etym.]  in  Rev.  iv.  6  and  xxii.  1.  It 
is  either  ice  or  transparent  rock-crystal,  a 
colourless  variety  ot  quartz,  crystallised 
or  the  reverse,  generally  the  former.  It  is 
the  typical  kina  of  quartz. 

Chibit  [English,  from  Lat.  cult  it /an  =■ 
" an  elbow,"  "a  cubit "]. 

A  measure  of  length,  being  the  distance 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
tinger,  which  in  an  average  man  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half.  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ammah  — 
propei'ly  mother  (of  the  arm),  i.e.  the 
anterior  part  of  the  arm,  from  Em  = 
"mother^  TGen.  vi.  15,  16;  Deut.  iii.  11, 
etc.>.  In  the  second  passage  the  origiii 
of  tne  term  is  hinted  at  when  the  cubit  is 
called  the  cubit  of  a  man.  The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  had  two  or  thi-ee  different 
cubits.  Among  the  lengths  which  have 
been  assigned  to  them  have  been  18  inchef<, 
19-0515  inches,  and  21 -SSd  inches,  both  for 
long  and  for  land  measui*e. 

In  the  New  Testament  cubit  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Greek  Pekhus  =  "  the  fore- 
arm," a  cubit  (Matt.  vi.  27  ;  Luke  xii.  25 ; 
John  xxi.  8 ;  Rev.  xxi.  17). 

Cuokoo,  Cnokow  [English,  from  the 
voice  of  the  bird] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shahhaph 
from  Shahhaph  =  "  to  peel  the  skin  off," 
"  to  be  emaciated."  A  bird  ceremonially 
midean  (Lev.  xi.  16  ;  Deut.  xiv.  15).  The 
A.V.  renders  it  the  cuckoo,  meaning 
<.WuIh9  eattorus^  the  well-known  climbing 
bird,  which,  coming  to  Britain  in  spring 
from  the  south,  on  its  annual  migration, 
remains  till  the  fall  of  the  year,  being 
freauently  heai'd^  but  rarely  seen.  The 
R. v.,  following  tne  Septuagint  translators, 
and  Gresenius  render  the  Shahhaph  not 
cuckoo,  but  sea-mew.  Tristram  considers 
the  word  a  general  one  for  all  sea-fowl, 
especially  the  Common  Tern,  Stcmajluvia' 
tilts.    [Sea-mew.] 

Cnonmlier  [English,  from  Lat.  ctteum' 
erem,  the  accusative  of  citcnmis  =  "  a 
cucumber"]. 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qisshna, 
plural  Qistchuim  =  a  culinary  vegetable 
which  the  Israelites  obtained  while  they 
were  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  longed  for  when 
they  could  not  have  it  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  .  xi.  5).  It  is  apparently  the 
Common  Cucumber,  Cncnmis  satints.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  early  times.  It 
is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Melon  (q.v.). 

Cammin  [English.    See  the  article]. 

(1)  The  i-endering  of  the  Hebrew 
KamtnoHy  from  Kaman^  "to  preserve," 
"  to  Dickie,"  in  Isa.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where 
it  is  aescribed  as  a  cultivated  plant  sown 
booadcast  and,  when  ripe,  beaten  with  a  rod 
to  detach  its  seeds.  The  Hebrew  Kamum 
is  the  Arabic  Kammun^  the  Greek  An- 
minoUf  and  the  Latin  Citminitm  [No.  2]. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  A  wwiww 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  It  was  a  plant  of  which 
the  Pharisees  were  particular  in  pavjj? 
tithes,  because  it  cost  them  little.  The 
Cummin  is  the  Cttminum  cyminum  of 
botanists,  a  fennel- like  plant  bearing 
umbels  of  small  white  flowers.  It  was 
cultivated  in  Palestine  for  its  seeds,  which 
were  eaten  as  a  spice  or  relish  witii  food. 
They  are  now  in  large  measure  superseded 
by  caraways,  which  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  taste  and  more  nutritious. 

Cnp  [English]. 

(1)  LtteraUtf.^k  small  drinking  vessel 
(Matt.  xxvi.  27,  etc.).    At  least  as  early 


AiiSVRIAN  CUP-B£AHBR. 

as  the  time  of  Joseph,  cups  were  occa- 
sionally made  of  silver  (Gen.  xliv.  2). 

(2)  Tiffftratirelt/.—One*B  inevitable  lot, 
whether  favouraf)le  (Psalm  xxiii.  5;  Jer. 
xvi.  7,  etc.)  or  the  opposite  (Psalm  Ixxuj- 
10 ;  Isa.  U.  7 ;  Zech.  xU.  2 ;  Rev.  «▼•  10), 
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the  latter  being  the  more  commou 
meaning. 

Cup-BEASEB  [English]. 

One  who  mixed  bquor  in  a  cap  designed 
for  an  Oriental  sovereign.  The  office  was 
oonsideied  one  of  the  most  dignified  in  an 
Oriental  kingdom,  and  the  prime  qualifica- 
tion required  in  its  occupuit  was  moral 
trustworthiness.  It  saia  much  for  the 
character  of  Nehemiah  that  he,  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner,  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  such  an  office  at  the  Persian 
court.  [Kino,  Nehemiah.]  The  "butler" 
of  Phazaoh  was  that  sovereign's  cup-bearer 
(Gen.  xL  1-23;  xlL  9-13). 

Ciuai  [Heb.  KHsh.  Old  Egyptian,  Keesh, 
JfV»A=  "Ethiopia"]. 

I.  Men.— 

(1)  The  eldest  "  son  "  of  Ham  and  the 
"father**  of  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Baamah.  Sabtechah,  and  Nimrod  (Gen.  z. 
6,  7  ;  1  Chron.  i.  8-10). 

(2)  A  Beniamite,  a  foe  of  King  David 
(Ptalm  vii.,  title). 

II.  A  Country.— 

Ethiopia,  the  country  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  ILun. 
rETHioPUL.]      (Gen.    ii.  14— R.V.,  etc.; 

dmhan  FHeb.  KAnhoHf  from  Kiish  = 
"Cuah,"  "Ethio^iia"]. 
Ethiopia  (Hab.  iii.  /). 

CUBHAir-BISHATHAnC,  CHUSHAN-BISHA- 

THAm  [Heb.  KiUhan  Jiishathaiin  =  "the 
BKwt  malicious  *'  or  "  wicked  Ethiopian  *' 
CO  iOesmiM)], 

A  king  of  Mesopotamia,  into  whose  hands 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  worship  of  false  gods.  After 
eight  years*  (b.o.  1402-1394  {?))  servitude, 
their  deliverance  was  achieved  under  the 
leaderdiip  of  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Cateb's  younger  brother  (Judg.  iii.  5-11). 

Cndii  [Heb.  jrt2«At  =  "an  Ethiopian**!. 

(1)  The  ^reat-grandfatherof  that  Jehuai 
who  lived  m  Jeremiah*s  time  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
14). 

(2)  The  father  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
(Z^.  i.  n. 

^  Aoooroing  to  the  A.y.  there  is  a  third 
Cushi,  one  of  the  two  men  who  carried 
David  the  news  of  the  victory  over  his 
rebellious  son  Absalom ;  but  the  Hebrew 
has  "the  Cushi,**  evidisntly  meaning,  as 
the  ILV.  renders  it,  "  the  Cushite,**  ue.  the 
Ethiopian.  What  the  actual  name  of  the 
runner  was  is  therefore  unknown  (2  Sam. 
xTiii.  21-23,  31,32). 

Ciuldta  [English]. 

An  Ethiopian  (Numb.  xii.  1— R.V.,  and 
margin  of  A.y.). 

Cstk,  Cntfeali  [Heb.  Kttih,  KAthah,  of 
doubtful  meaning] . 

Oneof  theplaMS  in  the  Assyrian  Empire 


from  which  colonists  were  brought  to  re- 
place the  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity. 
The  new-comers  were  worshippers  of 
Nergal,  one  of  the  Assyrian  gods  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24, 30),  who  was  tne  tutelary  divinity 
of  this  town  or  dty.  Its  site  is  now  fixed  at 
the  mounds  of  Tel  Ibrahim,  north-west  of 
Babylon,  from  which  portions  of  a  library 
have  been  exhumed. 

Cymtal  [English,  from  Lat.  cymbalum^ 
Gr.  kumbalon], 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
TselatsaL  plural  Tuettselim^  from  Ualal  = 
"  to  tingle,'*  in  2  Sam.  >'i.  5 ;  Psalm  cl.  5. 

(2)  In  the  plural,  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Mcisiltaimyfiom,  the  same  root,  in 
1  Chron.  xiii.  8  ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  .5,  42 ;  xxv. 
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EASTERN   CYUBALS. 

6  ;  2  Chron.  v.  13 ;  xxix.  25 ;  Eziu.  iii.  10 ; 
Neh.  xii.  27. 

The  dual  Metsiltaim  implies  that  the 
instrument  is  of  two  distinct  parts.  This 
undoubtedly  suggests  cymbals,  which  are 
metallic  disks,  one  form  of  them  nearly  flat, 
another  a  hollow  cone,  designed  to  be 
clashed  together  for  their  sound. 

(3)  The  rendering  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  of  the 
Greek  Kumbalon  =  "a  cymbal**  (src  the 
etjmiology^.  The  R.V.  properly  alters 
"  tinkling     into  "  clanging  **  cymbal. 

Cyitt'MB  [English,  from  Lat.  cuprcssus, 
et/paristu^y  Gr.  KujMD-issot]. 

The  rendering  m  Isa.  xliv.  14— A. V.  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Tirzah  =  the  rnime  of  a 
certain  tree,  from  tdraz  =  "  to  be  hard 
and  durable.*'  The  R.V.  translates  it  the 
HOLX-TBEE  (q.v.). 

The  Cypress f  Oupressus  sempenirem^  is 
thetypeofthe  sub-order  Cnpre»se(Cfr9xi\dng 
under  the  order  Pinacea  (CJonifers).  About 
ten  species  of  the  genus  Cupressus  are 
known.  The  Common  Cypress  is  an  ever- 
green running  into  two  well-marked 
varieties,  one  a  tall  ti"ee  60  feet  high  with 
erect  closely  adpressed  branches,  and  the 
other  smaller,  with  the  branches  spreading. 
The  Cypress  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  extensively  planted  in  the 
East.  Its  "funereal  grace ^*  well  adapts 
it  for  a  place  in  cemeteries. 

Cypnis  [English  and  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
KuproB,  So  called  from  Kupris,  a  name  of 
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Aphrodite,  the   Greek  VenuS)  who  was 
greatljr  worshipped  in  Cyprus]. 

An  island  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  lies 
between  32"*  and  34^  east  longitude.  It  is 
about  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  in 
Asia  Minor,  41  from  that  of  Syria,  and  238 
from  Port  Said  in  Effypt.  The  more  com- 
pact part  of  the  island  is  1 10  miles  in  len^h 
by  30  to  50  or  60  in  breadth ;  besides  which 
there  runs  from  its  north-eastern  extremity 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  40  miles  long  by 
5  or  6  broad,  projecting  from  the  r^  of 
the  island  like  a  bowsprit  from  the  bow  of 
a  ship.  The  area  of  Cyprus  is  3,584  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  with 
intermediate  valleys  which  are  at  certain 
seasons  unhealthy.  It  was  first  colonised 
apparently  by  the  Phoenicians  from  the 


opiKMite  ooast  of  Syria.  They  built  as 
their  capital  the  town  of  Eition  or  Citium, 
from  which  came  the  name  Eittim  or 
Chittim,  by  which  not  merely  that  metro- 
polis, but  the  whole  island  and  even  im- 
portant parts  of  the  mainland  w^jre 
xnown.  [Chittim,  Kirmc.]  TheGrteks 
BO  largely  settled  in  Cyprus  that  to  this 
day  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  belong  to  that  race.  In  New 
Testament  times  it  was  under  the  Bomans, 
and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul.  Joses, 
or  Barnabas,  and  Mnason  were  from 
Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36).  There  were 
Christians  connected  with  it  before 
Stephen*s  martyrdom;  and  dmlng  the 
persecution  which  followed  some  oi  them 
returned  to  it,  preaching  the  gospel  (Acts 
zi  19,  20).  It  was  afterwards  visited  for 
nussionary  purposes,  first  by  Barnabas  and 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4),  and  aftwwaids  by 


Barnabas  and  Mark  (xv.  39).  Paul  sailed 
past  it  at  least  twice  without  landing 
(xxi.  3,  16 ;  zxvii.  4).  It  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  belong  at  present  to  this  ooimtry ; 
technically,  however,  it  constitutes,  as  has 
been  the  case  since  1571,  a  jwrtion  of 
Turkey,  though  b^  a  treaty,  dated  June  4, 
1878,  Great  Britam  administers  and  holds 
it  as  a  place  of  arms,  while  Russia  retains 
Batoum  and  Kars.  A  revenue  has  to  be 
paid  by  Enghmd  to  Turkey  of  £92,800  per 
annum.  It  is  not  handed,  over  in  money, 
but  is  used  to  pay  part  of  a  debt  contracted 
by  Turkey  in  1855  auring  the  Crimean  War, 
and  which  but  for  this  arrangement  might 
never  have  been  recoverable. 

Cyrene  [Lat.,  from  Or.  Kurene]. 

An  important  Greek  colonial  dty  in 
North  Africa,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
tableland  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean,  to  whidi  there  is  a  descent 
by  a  series  of  terraces  of  great  f  ertili^. 

It  constituted  one  of  five  Greek  cities, 
called  in  consequence  Pentapolis,  or  the 
five  cities,  situated  in  Libya  Cyrenaica, 
now  Tripoli,  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
believed  that  it  was  founded  about  the 
year  632  b.c.  During  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  many 
Jews  became  resident  in  Cyrene.  Simon, 
who  was  compelled  to  carry  the  cross  of 
Jesus  seems  to  have  been  a  Cyrenian  Jew 
(Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  26).  Cyrenians  joined  with  Liber- 
tines and  others  in  forming  a  synagogue, 
in  which  apparently  there  was  mu(£  zeal, 
if  not  even  fanaticism,  against  Christianity 
(Acts  vi.  9J.  But  men  of  Cyrene  soon 
afterwards  oecame  converts  and  preachers 

ixi.  20).  Among  them  was  a  certain 
jucius  of  Cyrene,  a  prominent  man  in  the 
church  at  Antioch  (xiii.  1).  Extensive 
ruins  of  Cvrene  still  exist,  but  tiiey  have 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  semi-savages  of 
the  region.    It  is  now  called  el  Erenna. 

Csrrenins  [A  Latinised  form  of  N.  T. 
Gr.  XurenioSy  which  again,  however,  is  an 
attempt  to  write  as  a  Greek  word  the 
Latin  Quirinus,  the  real  name  of  the 
Koman  functionary.  [QumiKUS.]  Q  had 
to  become  E,  for  the  former  letter  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (Luke  il  2— 
A.V.)]. 

Cynui  [Lai,  Cunu;  Gr.  Kurot;  Elam- 
ite  and  Persian  Kotru  or  Khosru^  a  royal 
title  f?)  =  "  the  sun  "  (?)  {Cteaitu)], 

A  Jong  twice  named  in  IsaiaJi's  pro- 
phecies as  anointed,  and  predeetinea  to 
achieve  great  conquests  over  kings  and 
fortified  places ;  who,  when  his  power  was 
established,  set  the  Jews  free  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Isa.  xliv.  28  ;  xlv. 
1  - 14\  Ezra  relates  how  the  prophecy  was 
fulfiUed.    Cyrus,  whom  he  oUb  '*  king  of 
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Pfefsia,*'  in  the  very  first  jeax  of  his  reign 
iaraed  a  proclamation  pennitting  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  land,  and  urgins 
rather  than  simply  allowing  them  to  rebuild 
the  Temfde,  f or  uie  use  of  which  he  returned 
the  sacred  Yessels  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
neziar  (Ezra  i.  1-11;  v.  13,  14;  vi.  3). 
Many  of  the  Jews  gladly  availed  them- 
•elTes  of  the  permission,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Enemies  attempted,  with  some 
succesB,  to  render  the  edict  of  Cyrus  abor- 
tive, but  it  was  never  formally  revoked 
riv.  1-5).  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Ctesias  were  none  of  them  contemporaries 
of  the  Rieat  king,  or  sufficiently  near  his 
age  to  be  able  to  disentangle  the  real  inci- 
dents of  his  life  from  the  myths  with 
which  thev  had  become  doeely  inter- 
twined. According  to  Herodotus  and 
Xeno^on  he  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
the  Frinoe  of  Penda,  and  Handane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  long  of  Media. 
His  infancy  and  early  voutn,  of  course, 
were  romantic.  Arrivea  at  manhood,  he 
in  560  B.C.  defeated  and  captured  his 
father-in-law,  reignixiff  in  his  room.  In 
B.C.  546  he  conquered  Lydia,  taking  Sardis 
or  Sardes,  its  capital,  and  making  a  pri- 
soner of  ite  king,  Crceeus,  celebratea  for  his 
enormous  riches.  In  b.c.  538  he  captured 
Babykm.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  190, 
191),  he  did  this  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  temporarify  into  a  lake 
excavated  forthepurpoee,  and  then  entering 
from  the  nearly  dry  bed  of  the  river  by 
the  gates  which  had  been  left  open  on  the 
ni^t  of  a  festival  while  the  mhabitants 
were  engaged  in  revelry.  [Babylon.] 
There  is  a  curious  duality  about  the 
HasMfal  accounts  given  of  Cyrus.  For 
instance,  he  died  in  two  different  ways  and 
at  two  different  places  remote  from  each 
other.  By  one  accoimt  he  was  killed  in 
battle,  apparently  in  Tartary,  by  Tomyris, 
king  at  theMassagetae ;  by  the  other  he  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  and  was  buried  at 
Vui^maBdf  in  Persia,  where  his  sepulchre 
is  still  shown.  Hence  the  late  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  was  convinced  that  two  Cyruses  had 
oeoi  confounded  together,  one  the  father 
and  one  the  son  of  Qunbyves.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  new  source  of  information  has 
arisen — cuneiform  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
from  Cyrus  himself,  who  calls  himself  at 
fint  **  king  of  Elam,'*  though  after  a  time 
he  conquered  Persia.  The  other  tablets  tell 
of  the  oooqueet  of  Ekbatana,  the  Median 
eaptal,  by  thrruB,  the  soldiers  of  Istuvegu 
(Astyages),  its  king,  comingover  to  the 
young  Elamite  monarch.  When  Cyrus 
phnned  the  capture  of  Babylon  he  entered 
t^bylooia  from  the  north,  but  found  his 
way  barred  by  an  army  led  by  Belshazzar, 
the  king's  son,  who  prevented  him  from 
eren  approaching  the  city.  Thus  foiled  of 
Jiispiupofle  for  tBe  time,  he  mtriguedwith 


the  disaffected  elements  of  the  population, 
and  revolts  occunred.  Then  in  June,  539. 
Cyrus  defeated  the  Babylonian  army,  lea 
by  the  king  Nabonidoe,  the  father  of 
Belshazzar,  at  Butuin.  On  the  14th  of  the 
month,  Gobryas,  Cyrus's  general,  arriving 
at  Babylon  from  the  south-^ist,  was 
admitted  into  the  dty  without  fighting. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  Cyrus  entered  it  m 
triumph.  Herodotus*s  narrative  about  the 
turning  off  the  Euphrates  is  all  a  myth. 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  tale,  it 
should  have  been  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  not  in  that  of  Cyrus. 
**  As  for  the  sons  of  Babylon,"  the  con- 
queror says  in  his  tablet.  **all  their  ruins  I 
repaired,  and  I  delivered  their  prisoners.'* 
These  pxisoners  probabl)r  meant  the  Jews. 
Most  of  the  Persian  Inngs  were  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  butthe  inscriptions  unex- 
pectedly reveal  tnat  Cyrus  was,  or  at  least 
from  policy  pretended  to  be,  a  devout 
worshipper  of  Bel,  Nebo,  Merodach,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Babylonian  gods.  He  died 
in  B.C.  529,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cambyses. 


DiOMureli  Pabeiuth]  (Josh.  xzi.  28— 
A.V.). 

DablMMli«tli.  Dabbeflbeth  [Heb. 
Labbeiheth  =  **the  bunch"  or  **hump  of 
a  camel"]. 

A  town  or  village  on  tlie  boundary-line 
of  Zebulun  rjoeh.xix.  11— A. V.  and  R.V.). 
Major  Conaer  locates  it  at  Dabsheh,  near 
Jolmeam. 

Daberatb,  Dabareb  [Heb.  Dabhemth 
and  Had  Daberaihy  ue,  the  Dabherath ;  cf . 
with  Dob/ier  =  "  pasture  "]. 

A  Levitical  dty  within  the  territory  of 
Issachar.  It  was  given  with  its  suburbs 
to  the  Gershonites  Tjosh.  zix.  12  ;  xzi.  28 
— R.V.  and  A.V. ;  1  Chron.  vi.  72).  It 
has  been  identified  as  the  village  of  Debdrieh 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  north- 
westOTn  side  of  the  hill. 

Dagon  [Heb.  Doffhon  =  *'  great  fish  "]. 

The  patron  "  god "  of  the  Philistine 
town  of  Ashdod  (Azotus),  where  he  had  a 
great  temple.  He  had  others  at  Gaza  and 
elsewhere  (Judg.  xvi.  23;  1  Sam.  v.  1-7 ; 
1  Chron.  X.  10).  fSAJCSON.!  Simon  Mac- 
cabfeus,  after  defeating  the  Philistines, 
drove  them  into  the  temple  of  Dagon  in 
Ashdod,  then  setting  fire  both  to  the  dty 
and  the  temple  (1  Mace.  x.  84  ;  xi.  4).  The 
idol  is  considered  to  have  had  the  head, 
arms,  and  upper  parts  of  himiau  form, 
while  the  lower  puis  tapered  away  into 
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the  tail  of  a  fish.    Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  4) 
mentions  an  idol,  called  Dercetus,  of  similar 


IMAGE  oy  DAOox.  (From  Khorsabad.) 

form    as   having    existed   at    Ashkelon, 
another  Philistine  town.    [Beth-da.oox.] 

Dalalali  [Deiaiah]  (1  Chron.  iii.  24— 
A.V.). 

Dalmanntlia  [Gr.  LalmanotUhd]. 

A  place  to  which  Jesus  sailed  across  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  after  havinff  miraculously 
fed  the  four  thousand  ^Mark  viii.  10).  It 
was  evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdala 
(cf .  Matt.  XV.  39) .  It  was  probably  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake,  a  little  north  of 
Tiberias,  but  the  exact  situation  is  un- 
known. 


^  [Lat.  andGr.]. 
A  region  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  with  the 
small  but  numerous  adjacent  islands.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Julian  continued  as  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  a  part  of  the  giant  range 
separating  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  Modem  Dalmatia,  which 
lies  north-west  of  Bosnia,  is  a  province  of 
Austria,  with  an  area  of  G,000  square  miles. 
Ancient  Dalmatia  was  more  extensive.  It 
was  subdued  (a.d.  9)  by  the  Bomans  under 
Augustus'  Ciesar,  the  general  being 
TiTOrius,  the  future  emperor.  They  re- 
garded it  as  part  of  Illyncum,  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  of  PauPs  missionary 
journeys  in  that  direction  (Rom.  xv.  19). 
His  associate  Titus,  after  being  for  a  time 
with  Paul  in  the  Italian  capital,  departed 
to  Dalmatia,  doubtless  to  plant  the  gospel 
among  its  wild  inhabitants  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

DalpbonrCtym. doubtful.  <'Proud**(?) 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 
A  son  of  Haman  (Esther  ix.  7). 


[Gr.  =  "a  wife  "(?)]. 
A   woman    converted   througn  Paul's 
preaching  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

Damaaoene  [Englinh]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Damascus 
(2  Cor.  xi.  32). 

Dammsoiui  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Dainaskos^ 
Heb.  Daminrseq,  perhaps  from  Damasa^  = 
"  to  be  quick,"  **  active,"  or  "  energetic," 


referring  to  the  mercantile  activity  of  its 
inhabitcmts]. 

A  dtj  of  Syria,  the  rivers  of  which  were 
called  m  Ola  Testament  times  the  Abana 
and  the  Phaipar  (2  Kings  v.  12).  It  was 
a  very  ancient  place,  some  think  the  oldest 
city  m  the  world  which  still  continues 
flourishing.  It  was  mentioned  as  earless  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  of  whose 
steward  Eliezer  it  was  the  birthplace  (xv.  2). 
In  the  days  of  David  Southern  Syria  was 
divided  into  several  petty  States,  of  which 
Damascus  was  one.  It  was  captured  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5,  6).  When  he 
smote  the  adjacent  Syrian  kingdom  of 
Zobah.  a  man  called  Rezon,  at  variance 
with  nis  sovereign  Hadadezer,  escaped 
from  the  slaughter,  and  collecting  a  band 
of  men,  seized  Damascus.  He  made  it  his 
capital  and  took  the  first  steps  to  tiie 
establishment  of  the  ^reat  Syrian  kingdom, 
so  often  in  conflict  with  IsraeL  Thisreyo- 
lution  took  place  in  Solomon's  reign 
(1  Kings  xi.  23,  24).  Damascus  was  ue 
capital  of  Tabrimon  and  the  Ben-hadads 
(1  Kings  XV.  18,  20 ;  xx.  34 ;  2  Kings  viii. 
7),  of  Hazael  (1  Kings  xix.  17 ;  2  Kings 
viii.  8-15),  and  of  another  Bezin  or  Bezon 
(xvi.  5).  It  was  the  residence  abo  of 
Xaaman,  captain  of  the  army  under  the 
second  Ben-hadad  (2  Kings  v.  1,  12). 
When  Rezin,  in  confederacy  witli  Pekah, 
the  Israelite  soverei^,  planned  to  assault 
Jerusalem,  Ahaz.  its  ruler,  called  in 
Tiglath-pileser,  Idng  of  Assyria,  who 
captured  Damascus,  carried  the  inhabitants 
captive  to  Kir,  and  killed  Rezin  (2  Kings 
XVI.  5-9 ;  Isa.  vii.  1-viii.  6  ;  x.  9).  It  was 
probably  to  this  destruction  that  the 
**  burden"  in  Isa.  xvii.  1-3,  and  that  in 
Amos  i.  3-5;  iii.  12  (cf.  v.  27)  referred. 
If  so,  Damascus  must  have  been  rebuilt 
shortly  afterwards,  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  as  trading  with  Tyre  in  the  wine 
of  Helbon  and  in  white  wool  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18) .  From  the  Assyrians  Damascus  passed 
to  the  Babylonians,  and  from  them  to  tiie 
Macedonian  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  b.o.  64  by  the  Roman  general 
Pompey .  It  was  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  struck  down 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  persecute  the 
Christians  of  the  dty  (Acts  ix.  2,  3, 10 ; 
xxii.  6,  10,  11,  12 ;  xxvi.  12).  On  his  con- 
version, followed  by  his  earnest  preaching 
of  Christ,  he  was  in  such  danger  from  the 
luibeUeving  Jews  that  he  had  to  be  let 
down  in  a  basket  from  the  citv  wall,  to 
escape  from  their  fury  (Acts  ix.  24,  25 ;  cf. 
xxvt  20;  Gal.  i.  17).  The  city  was  then 
temporarily  in  the  hands  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Araoia  Petnea  [Abetas],  but  it  soon  re- 
verted to  the  Romans  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
When  the  empire  became  divided  into  two, 
with  Rome  and  Constantinople  as  their 
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respectiTe  capitals,  Damascus,  as  was 
natiuul,  fell  to  be  included  in  the  former. 
Th(mce  it  passed  first  to  the  Arab  aiid  then 
to  the  Turkish  Mohammedans.  It  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is 
a  particularly  fanatical  place,  there  being 
continual  dagger  of  outbreaks  against  the 
Jewish  and  Qiristian  inhabitants.  One 
took  place  in  July  1860,  when  6,000 
Oriental  Christians  and  a  Presbyterian 
missionaiy,  called  Mr.  Graham,  fell  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  Mussulman  mob,  en- 
couraged rather  than  restrained  by  the 
Turing  officials. 

When  Damascus,  now  called  Dimeshk- 
esh-Sh4m,  is  approached  from  the  west, 
the  exceedinff  b^ul^  of  its  situation  strikes 
every  traveUer.  it  lies  on  a  tableland 
about  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Antilibanus  chaiu 
of  mountains.  The  tableland,  which  con- 
tains about  500  square  miles,  is  in  one 
place  barren,  but  the  rest  of  it,  watered  by 
channels  from  the  Barada  [Abana]  and 
the  Awaj  [Phabpab],  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, so  that  the  city  is  embosomed  in 
j^yJiMaa  and  orchards,  the  scene  of 
verdure  being  all  the  more  refreshing  to 
the  eye  that  it  has  the  desert  near.  A 
street  in  Damascus  is  shown  as  that  called 
in  Paul's  time  *' straight"  (Acts.ix.  11). 
It  is  about  two  miles  long,  runs  east  and 
west,  and  was  at  one  time  mvided  into  three 
parts  by  Ck>rinthian  colonnades. 


i[Heb.  =  "ajudge"]. 

(1)  The  name  given  by  Bachel  to  JocoVs 
fifth  ton,  the  mt  by  her  maid  Bilhah 
<Gen.  xzx.  6 ;  zzxv.  25 ;  cf.  Exod.  i.  4 ; 
1  Chron.  iL  2).  Dan  had  only  one  son, 
HuBhim  (Qen.  xlvi.  23)  or  Shupham  (Numb. 
xxvi.  39).  His  future  destiny,  or  that  of 
his  descendant,  was  thus  predicted  by 
Jacob :  ' *  Dan  diall  judge  his  people,  as  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Dan  shall  be  a 
serpent  in  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path, 
that  biteth  the  horses'  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
falleth  backward"  (Gen.  xlix.  16,  17— 
R.Y.).  On  the  same  subject  Moses  said : 
**  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp  that  leapeth  forth 
from  Baahan  "  (Deut  xxxiii.  22— B.V.). 

(2)  The  tribe  to  which  Dan  gave  origin, 
and  the  territory  in  Canaan  which  it 
obtained  by  allotment  (Numb,  i  12,  38, 
.•» ;  ii.  25,  31 ;  vii.  66 ;  x.  25 ;  xiii.  12 ; 
xxvi.  42 ;  xxxiv.  22,  etc.).  Its  boundary- 
line  ran  through  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Ir- 
shemesh,  Ajalon,  Ekron,  Eltekeh,  Gib- 
bethon,  Me-jarkon  (the  Me-jarkon  river), 
and  ended  opposito  to  Japho,  i.e.  Jopx)a 
aosh.  xix.  40-46 ;  xxi.  5,  23 ;  cf.  Judg.  v. 
17).  The  Danites  were  not  able  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  plains,  but  were  forced 
by  the  **  Amorites  "  into  the  "  mountain" 
(Judg.  i.  34,  35).  Sorely  cramped  for 
JMxan,  they  sent   out   five  spies  to  the 


extreme  north  of  Palestine  to  look  for  a 
new  location.  The  spies  reported  that  a 
certain  town,  Laish  or  Leshem,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Palestine,  might  be  sur- 
prised, its  inhabitants  being  a  careless  sort 
of  people.  Acting  on  this  mf  ormation,  the 
Danites  sent  an  expedition  which  seized  on 
the  place,  massacring  its  inhabitants. 
They  rebuilt  it  imder  the  new  name  of 
Dan  [No.  3]  (Josh.  xix.  47 ;  Judg.  xviii. 
1-31).  [MiCAH,  1.]  Aholiab  and  oamsou 
were  Danites  (Exod.  xxxi.  6,  etc. ;  Judg. 
xiii.  2,  25,  etc.). 

(3)  The  name  given  to  Laish  or  Leshem 
after  its  capture  by  the  Danites  [No.  2] 
(Josh.  xix.  47,  48 ;  Jud^.  xviii.  1-31 ;  cf. 
Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  iv.  15  ; 
viii.  16).  It  was  so  far  north  that  the 
expression  **  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  was 
often  used  like  the  analogous  one  among 
ourselves,  **  from  John -o' Groat's  house  to 
the  Land's  End  "  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii. 
20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10 ;  xvii.  11 ;  xxiv.  2,  15  ; 
1  Kings  iv.  25 ;  etc.).  [Beebsheba.]  Some- 
times the  order  was  reversed,  and  became 
Beersheba  to  Dan  (1  Chron.  xxi.  2;  2 
Chron.  xxx.  5).    Jeroboam  fixed  one  of  his 

r)lden  calves  at  Dan  (1  Kings  xii.  29,  30 ; 
Elings  X.  29 ;  Amos  viii.  14).  Ben-hadad 
took  and  destroyed  Dan  with  other  places 
in  its  vicinity  (I  Kin^  xv.  20 :  2  Chron. 
xvi.  4).  In  Ezekiel's  tune  Dan  traded  with 
Tjnre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19).  The  site  seems  to 
have  been  at  Tell  el  ICudy,  four  miles  west 
of  Banias.  [C£SABEA  Philippi.]  Each  of 
the  two  was  situated  at  a  source  of  the 
Jordan,  that  at  Tell  el  Kkdj  being  the 
most  westerly,  and  the  other  the  most 
easterly.  The  signification  of  Dan,  i.e. 
**  judge,"  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  name  Tell  el  Kudy,  "  the  mound  of 
the  judge,"  and  the  river  which  rises  thei-e 
was  found  by  Dr.  John  Wilson  to  be  called 
Nahr  ed-DhAn,  i.e.  **  the  river  of  Dan  " 
(Lattds  of  the  Bible,  ii.  172),  now 
^nerally  spelled  Leddun.  The  Tell  itself 
IS  chieflj[  of  basaltic  tufa,  but  there  are 
ruins  on  it  both  of  huts  and  houses,  witli 
heaps  of  stones  and  old  foundations. 
[Laish,  Leshex.I 

Dan-jaan  [Heb.  Dan{ah)  Taan. 
Gesenius  thinks  this  a  copyist's  eiTor  for 
Yaar  =  '*  a  thicket  of  trees."  If  so,  then 
Dan-jaan  is  =  **  the  woodv  Dan  "  (?)]. 

A  town  (?)  to  which  Joab  and  the  mili- 
tary captains  sent  out  by  David  to  take  a 
census  of  the  people  came,  after  they  had 
left  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  (?)  [Tahtim 
HoDBHi],  and  before  they  reached  Zidou 
{;!  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  Palestine  explorers 
identify  it  with  the  ruin  D&niun,  between 
Acre  and  Tyre,  and  four  miles  north  of 
Achzib. 


ifEnglish]. 

The  rendering  both  in  the  A.y.  and  the 
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R.y.  of  the  Hebrew  Mahhol,  from  Hul  (?) 
=  "  to  dance  '*].  Sir  John  Stainer  thinJoi 
that  it  may  have  been  a  flute  used  specially 
to  lead  the  music  for  dancing  purposes, 
and  therefore  does  not  object  to  tne  trans- 
lation **  dancing/'  which  is  essentially  the 
idea  expressed.  Dancing  on  joyous  occa- 
sions of  a  secular  or  semi-secular  character 
was  practised  among  the  Jews  by  women, 
either  singly  or  in  groups  (Ju^.  zi.  34 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7  ;  xxix.  d ;  cf .  «^r.  zud. 
4,  13).  Children  apparently  of  both  sexes 
took  part  in  dances  (Job  xxi.  1 1 ;  Matt.  xi. 
17;  liuke  vii.  32).  Men  are  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  dancing  (Psalm  xxx. 
11 ;  Lam.  v.  15 ;  cf.  also  £ccles.  iii.  4 ; 


EGYPTIAN   DANCERS. 

liUke  XV.  25).  Onlv  on  one  occasion 
d6  we  find  a  Jewish  princess  dancing 
publicly  in  an  assembly  of  men  after  the 
maimer  of  an  Indian  ** dancing  girl" 
(Matt.  xiv.  6 ;  Mark  vi.  22).  Among  the 
adjacent  nations  the  Amalekites  gave 
themselves  up  to  eating,  drinking,  and 
dancing  when  they  had  plimdered  a  town 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  16).  Dancing  as  part  of  a 
religious  ceremony  or  as  an  act  of  worship 
seems  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  practised  chiefly  by  women 
(Judg.  xxi.  21,  23).  but  occasionally  by 
men,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of 
David's  dancing  before  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14-23;  1  Chron.  xv.  29;  Psalm  cxlix.  3; 
d.  4).  Dancing  of  an  indecent  kind  before 
images  was  doubtless  common  among 
idolaters,  of  which  there  was  a  notable 
instance  when  the  golden  calf  was  made  in 
the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxii.  19). 

Daniel  [Heb.  Daniyel  =  "  (Jod's 
judge,"  ♦.<?.  "who  in  the  name  of  God 
does  justice"  (OeaeniusYL 

The  celebrated  Jewish  prophet.  He 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (tfci.  i.  1  -7), 
and  was  of  ^ood  family  (3-5) .  He  was  one 
of  foiur  children  carried  off  with  other 
captives  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
first  siege  of  Jerusalem,  begun  and  perhaps 
completed  in  the  third  year  of  king 
Jehoiakim,  about  606  b.o.  (or  575,  Bosan- 
quei)  (i.  1 ;  cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  1-5 ;  2  Chron. 


i.5-8).  With  three  oOkeri 
the  future  prophet  obtained  lea^ire  from  the 
master  of  tne  eunuchs,  under  whcm  he  and 
they  had  been  put,  to  substitate  the  simple 
but  healthful  food  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  for  the  luxurious  viands  is- 
signed  them  by  the  king  or  emperor.    The 


four  young  enles  all  became  proficient  in 
leammg,  while  the  grace  of  (iod  enabled 
them  to  manifest  uncompromising  princi- 
ple, even  when  it  brought  tliem  face  to 
face  with  death  (Dan.  L).  Is  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's second  year  Danid  mterpreted 
the  dream  in  which  the  king  saw  the  great 
image  (ii.  1-46),  which  led  to  the  prophet's 
being  made  nUer  over  the  pvovinoe  of 
Babylon,  and  head  over  its  wise  men 
(46-49).  He  afterwards  intefimted  the 
vision  which  revealed  the  appioadiiug 
madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.;.  In  the 
first  and  third  years  of  Boshazzar  the 
prophet  saw  visions  whidi,  under  the 
figures  of  animals,  represented  the  sucoeis- 
ive  Asiatic  kingdoms  to  the  time  when  the 
''Ancient  of  days"  should  set,  and  ''the 
Son  of  man"  come  with  the  douds  of 
heaven  to  set  up  a  spiritual  kingdom,, 
which  should  endure  eternally  (vii.-viii.). 
It  is  startling  to  find  Daniel  is  the  third 
year  of  Belshazzar  apparentij  fiving  at 
Shushan,  the  Elamite  capital.  It  is,  how- 
ever, important  to  note  that  ttis  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  vision,  whic^  aiay  well 
have  been  while  he  was  actually  at  Baby- 
lon (viii.  2).  In  the  first  year  of  Danua 
Daniel  beheved  the  captivity  to  be  ap- 
proaching its  dose,  humbled  aimself ,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  prayed,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  reveakd  to  him  the 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (iz.)> 
[Week.]  The  same  year  he  vtlered  the 
prediction  of  a  long  sense  of  eyents  inSyria^ 
Egypt,  and  Pales&e  (xi.-xii.).  [Hnromr^ 
Intehbiblical.]  Darius  is  stated  to  have 
appointed  120  satraps  over  ttie  kingdoin,. 
%,e,  the  Persian  empire,  with  three  presi- 
dents over  them,  Daniel  beiiw  one  of  the 
three.  [Dabitts.]  It  was  dunngtiiis  reign 
that  the  well-known  incident  occurred  of 
his  being  thrown  into  tiie  lions'  den,  and 
then  miraculously  delivered.  In  L  21  we 
read  that  "  Daniel  continued  even  ante  the 
first  year  of  Kin^yf  Cvrus,"  while  tiie  revela- 
tions described  m  cnap.  x.  are  dated  "  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus,  Jdng  of  Penta,"  evi- 
dentiy  implying  that  he  ad  mat  die  ia  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus.  So  also  iu  vi.  28  it  is 
said  that  "tms  Daniel  prospered  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus- 
the  Persian."  He  must  have  Kved  to  an 
advanced  age.  The  time  aad  manner  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  The  existence  of 
Daniel  is  referred  to  in  Eaek.  xiy.  14 ;  Matt^ 
xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  xiil.  14 :  HeK  zL  33. 

H  7%<ri?w)*o//>««W.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment book  generally  attributed  to  the 
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Tonophet  Daniel.  In  our  modem  Hebrew 
BibleBitdoesnot  standamong  the  other pro- 
pheeiee,  but  is  relegated  to  the  Hagiogiapha 
or  Sacred  books,  where  it  follows  Estner 
and  precedes  Ezra.  The  gr^itep  part  of  it 
is  in  Hebrew,  but  the  portion  be^^inninff 
with  the  middle  of  verse  4,  chap,  li.,  and 
extending  to  chap,  vii.^  verse  28,  is  in 
Aramaic,  the  oonmieraal  language  of 
Babylon  rA&Ax]  ;  while,  finally^  some 
words  used  to  designate  musical  mstru- 
ments,  and  spedalfy  sumponeyah  [Bag- 
pipe], appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  GreeK.  The  kings  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  thus  arranged  by 
the  prophet:  (1)  Nebuchadnezzar  (i.  1 ; 
n,  1 ;  iii.  1,  etc.) ;  (2)  Belshazzar 
"his  son"  (v.  1,  2,  18,  22);  (3)  Darius 
^e  Mede  (v.  31 ;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  1) ;  and  (4) 
Cyrus  the  Persian  (vi.  28).  The  book 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first 
(i.-vi.)  chronologically  arranged,  and  the 
second  (viL-xii.)  traversing  part  of  the 
same  ground  anew,  and  not  arranged 
chronologically.  The  sub-sections  of  the 
first  secoon  are:  (I)  i.-iv.,  relating  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign ;  (2)  v.,  relating 
to  that  of  Belshazzar;  and  (3)  vi.,  relating 
to  that  of  Darius.  The  sub-sections  of  the 
second  section  are:  (1)  vii.-viii.,  visions 
seen  in  the  rei^  of  Belshazzar ;  (2)  ix.,  an 
occurrence  while  Darius  was  king ;  ^3)  x.. 
an  incident  under  Cvrus ;  and  (4)  xi.  ana 
xii.,  visions  imder  Darius's  reign,  placed 
last,  probably  because  the  inopnecy  gives 
details  of  coming  events  to  a  later  period 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  Historians 
who  take  a  many-sided  view  of  the  events 
they  narrate  continually  come  back  in  this 
way  on  the  chronology,  as  may  be  seen 
W  examining  consecutive  diapters  of 
(Hbbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Etnpire,  In  the  English  Bible  the  title  of 
the  work  under  consideration  is  "The 
Book  of  Daniel,"  the  natural  meaningof 
which  is  that  he  was  its  author.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  heads  it  simply  "  Daniel," 
without  in  any  way  indicatmg  whether 
Daniel  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  or  whether 
he  was  also  its  author.  In  the  first  seven 
chapters  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person, 
ana  sometimes  in  commendatorv  teims 
such  as  a  modest  man  would  blush  to 
apply  to  himself  (i.  19,20;  ii.  14;  v.  11, 
l2 ;  vi.  3)  ;  but  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
he  speaks  in  the  first  person,  as  if  he  was 
file  author  of  at  least  that  part  of  the  book 
(vui.  1,  2,  3,  4^  5,  etc  ;  ix.  2 ;  x.  2,  etc. ; 
xi.  1,  etc. ;  xii.  5).  Our  Lord  also  quotes 
the  work  as  Daniel's  ([Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and 
when  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  "  the  Son  of 
man  "  come  to  found  a  kingdom  (Matt.  x. 
23 ;  xvi.27,  28  ;  xix.  28;  x»v.30;  xxv.31 ; 
xxvi.  64)  tacitly  alludes  to  the  prediction 
in  Dan.  viL  9- 14,  27.  nationalistic  critics 
deny  that  the   book  was  composed  by 


Daniel,  and  they  do  not  consider  that  iim 
doing  so  they  are  coming  in  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  who  did  not  desire? 
to  commmucate  information  as  to  the* 
authorship  of  books,  but  left  current 
oi)inions  on  the  subject  imdisturbed.  They 
with  one  accord  date  its  publication  about 
B.O.  168  or  167,  and  believe  that  it  was 
penned  to  support  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
under  the  dreaoful  persecution  then  raging 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  and 
others  in  Gennany,  with  Pusey,  Bo^an- 

Suet,  etc.,  in  Britain,  have  contended  for 
tie  early  date  of  the  book  and  for  its  pro- 
phetic character,  though  Bosan^uet  be- 
lieves that  additions  to  the  genume  work 
of  Daniel  were  made  by  a  Maccabean 
writer,  and  that  in  chaps,  x.-xii.  a  para- 
phraseor  brief  commenta^originallyou  the^ 
margin  has  sUpped  into  the  text.  He  also- 
believes  that  chap.  x.  1,  the  chronology  of 
which  is  difiicult,  is  an  interpolation 
{Mestiah  the  Prince,  2nd  ed.  [1869],  112- 
134).  The  Messianic  passage  in  Dan.  ix. 
24-27  [Week  (H)]  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  A.V» 
introduces  the  word  "  Messiah  "  (25,  26 ;. 
cf.  John  i.  41 ;  iv.  25).  .The  R.V.  substi- 
tutes the  equivalent  term,  "  the  Anointed. 
One"  [Abomination, Messiah]^ 

H  For  the  Apocmhal  additions  to 
Daniel  see  Apoceypha  (9)  (10)  (11). 

Daniuili  [Heb.  =  "  a  low  place,"  "  low 
ground"]. 

A  village  among  the  "mountains"  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49J.  Major  Conder  con- 
siders it  to  have  oeen  probably  at  the- 
modem  village  of  Idhna,  in  the  low  hills, 
eight  miles  west  of  Hebron. 

Dura  [Heb.  Dhara^  Dhera^  an  abbre- 
viation of  Daeda  (q.v.)]  (1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

DardA  [Heb.  Bharda  =  "  unity," 
"  oneness  of  wisdom,"  "  the  unique  peart 
of  wisdom"  (?)]. 

A  son  of  Mahol,  a  man  of  Judah.  In 
Solomon's  time  he  was  regarded  as  having- 
been  one  of  the  wisest  of  men  (1  Kines  iv. 
31).  In  1  Chron.  ii.  6  the  name  is  abbro- 
viated  or  corrupted  into  Dara,  or,  as. 
Qesenius  makes  it,  Dera. 

Darlo  [Gr.  Dareikos.    See  the  article]. 

The  rendering  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  7  ;  Ezra-, 
viii.  27,  both  R.  V. ,  of  the  'E.ehrew  Adharkon.. 
and  in  Ezra  ii.  69  ;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72,  all 
R.V.,  of  the  Hebrew  Darkefntm.  Both 
words  are  derived  by  Gesenius  from  old 
Persian  Dara  or  Darab  =  "  a  king,"  with 
which  compare  Dari(/  and  Der^3h=  "a 
palace."  A  Daric  was  a  gold  com  current 
m  Persia,  the  first  issue  of  which  was  wont 
to  be  attributed  to  Darius  Hystaspes.  ^  It. 
was  of  gold,  and  had  on  one  side  a  king 
with  a  TOW  and  a  javelin  or  dagger,  whil* 
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on  tho  other  was  a  somewhat  square  figure. 
But  Prof.  Sayoe  shows  that  Daric  really 
comes  from  the  Babylonian  Dariku,  a 
weight  or  measure  which,  like  the  English 
pound,  commencing  as  a  weight  became 
afterwards  a  coin.  Dariku  inures  in  a 
contract  in  the  Tith  year  of  Nabonidos, 
five  years  before  Cyruses  conc^uest  of 
Babvlon,  and  long  before  Danus  was 
elected  to  the  throne  (Sayce,  Ezra,  etc.,  p. 
38). 

IHuliiB  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Dartios^  Heb. 
Dat'uaveshf  from  Zend  Dara  =  **  king  '*]. 

(1)  A  king  described  as  '*  Darius  tne 
Median,'*  who  *'  took  the  kingdom,*'  being 
then  about  62  years  old,  on  the  night  in 
which  Belshazzar,  the  long  of  the  Chal- 
deans, was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30,  31).  He  set 
120  princes  or  satraps  over  the  kingdom, 
with  three  presidents  over  them,  Daniel 
bein^  one  of  the  three  and  above  the  other 
two  m  rank  or  dignity.  It  was  this  Darius 
who  was  inveigl^  into  issuing  the  foolish 
decree  for  violating  which  Itainiel,  sorely 
iigainst  the  king^s  wishes,  was  cast  into  the 
lions'  den  (vi.  1-27).  In  his  first  year 
Daniel  saw  the  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks 
(ix.  1-27).  The  .same  year  he  stood  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  Darius  by  unfold- 
ing to  him  the  future  fortmies  of  the 
region  over  which  he  ruled  (xi.  1-xii.  13). 
The  monarch  is  called  Darius  tho  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  (ix.  1), 
and  his  reign  is  made  immediately  to  pre- 
cede that  of  **  Cyrus  the  Persian  '"^  (vi.  28). 
There  is  considerable  difilculty  in  identify- 
ing this  first  Darius,  of  wnom  secular 
history  knows  nothing.     Dr.  Pusey  con- 

Sctured  that  he  might  be  the  Astyages  of 
erodotus,  or  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon, 
or  some  yet  undiscovered  king  of  Media. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bosanquet  contends 
that  he  was  Darius  Hystaspes  [No.  2]  and 
dates  the  fall  of  Babylon  mentioned  in 
Daniel  at  492  b.c. 

(2)  A  "  king  of  Persia  "  who  in  point  of 
time  followed  after  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv.  /)). 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  building 
of  the  Temple  had  been  suspended  owing 
to  complaints  from  the  jealous  neighbour- 
ing tribes ;  but  Darius,  on  being  applied  to, 
caused  a  search  to  be  made  at  Achmetha 
(Ecbatana),  the  Median  capital,  where  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  permitting  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  was  found  nSzra  vi  1-12J, 
The  erection  of  the  sacrea  edifice  accord- 
inglv  recommenced  in  his  second  year, 
sixth  month,  and  twenty-fourth  day  {Ezra 
iv.  24 :  Hag.  i.  15 ;  ii.  18),  and  on  the  third 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar)  of  his 
ftixth  r^pial  year  was  brought  to  a  happy 
<*onclu8ion  (Ezra  vi.  15).  The  prophets 
Haggaiand  Zechariah  prophesied  during 
the  reign  of  this  monarch  (Hag.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1, 
10,  18 ;  Zech.  i.  1,  7  ;  vii.  1),  who  was  with- 


out doubt  the  Darius  ^rstaspes  of  the 
classical  writers,  the  Dara  Gushtasp  of  Zend 
writings.  The  leading  events  of  his  life 
are  defied  by  Herodotus,  whose  narrative 
has  been  supplemented  and  materiallv 
corrected  by  an  inscription  of  Darius's 
own  on  a  rock  at  Behistun,  the  Bagestan 
of  the  classical  writers.  It  is  in  three 
lang^ua^es,  Persian.  Babylonian,  and 
Amardian  (Elamite).  He  alleges  that 
eight  of  his  ancestors  were  kiu^  He 
confirms  '*  the  father  of  history  "  m  repre- 
senting that  Cambyses,  Cyrus's  son,  pat 
his  brother  Bardes,  called  by  Herodotus 
Smerdis,  to  death,  and  some  time  after- 
wards committed  suicide.  Then  a  Magian 
started  up  whom  the  inscription  colla 
Gk)mates  or  Gaumata,  pretending  to  be 
Bardes,  who  he  alleged  had  not  really  been 
slain.  According  to  Herodotus,  with 
whose  narrative  the  less  detailed  record  on 
the  stone  essentially  agrees,  evidence  of 
the  fraud  was  discovered  and  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  Gomates  by  seven  men  of 
rank,  one  of  whom  was  Darius  Hystaspes. 
On  April  10,  521  B.C.,  they  slew  the 
Magian  and  sisduted  Darius  king.  Cyras 
and  Cambyses  had  been  "RlamitAg  and 
apparently  idolaters.  Dajius  was  a 
genuine  Persian  and  a  Zoroastrian.  Elam 
therefore  rose  against  the  new  monarch, 
but  was  temporarily  subdued.  Babylon 
followed  under  a  leader  called  Nidinta-Bel 
and  stood  a  siege  of  two  years  (520, 519  B.C.). 
Prof.  Sayce  and  others  believe  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion,  and  not  imder  Cyrus,  that 
the  Persians  diverted  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  and,  marching  along  its  channel, 
entered  the  dty  by  gates  ne^igently  left 
open  while  revelry  was  in  progress  on  a 
festival  night  (Sayce,  Jfet-odolM,  387,388). 
Nidinta-Bel  seems  to  have  been  killed  m 
the  assault,  and  was  probably  the  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  rooming,  so  forably  described 
in  Isa.  xiv.  12.  When  it  became  known 
that  Darius  was  detained  at  Babylon,  a 
general  revolt  took  place  of  the  provinces 
constituting  the  yet  scarcely  compacted 
empire  of  Cyrus ;  in  fact  it  fell  to  pieces, 
ana  had  to  be  restored  by  Darius,  who, 
rather  than  Cyrus,  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  Persian  empire.  As  Darius  himself 
says,  "While  1  was  in  Babylon,  these 
provinces  rebelled  against  me:  Persia, 
Susiania,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  and  the 
Sakians."  But  he  and  his  lieutenants 
subdued  them  all,  generally  ending  by 
impaling  the  rebel  l^er.  Darius  cbims 
to  nave  Deen  victorious  in  nineteen  battles 
and  to  have  taken  nine  kings  alive.  Before 
all  this  fighting  was  done,  Babylon,  in 
514  B.C. ,  revolt^  anew  under  an  Armenian 
called  Arakha,  but  the  rebellion  was  pat 
down,  its  leader  and  his  chief  adherents 
being  impaled.    The  walls  of  the  dty  were 
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this  time  thrown  down,  and  a  great  step 
taken  to  that  utter  destruction  which  the 
prophets  foresaw.  [Babylon.]  Darius 
now  ruled  over  an  empire  extending  east- 
ward into  India  and  westward  to  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  He  also  admin- 
istered  it,  on  the  whole,  wisely  and  well. 
After  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against 
the  Scythians  near  the  river  Don,  in  what 
is  now  Russia,  and  a  quarrel  with  the 
Greeks  in  which  his  generals  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  were  defeated  in  490  B.C.  at 
Marathon,  Darius  died  at  the  age  of  73 
(Ctcsios)  m  B.C.  iSoj  after  a  reign  of  36 
years.  Bosanquet  dates  his  death  in  482 
or48lB.c. 

Dvkon  [Heb.  Darqon  =  **  one  who 
Matters  '* ;  from  Aramaic  Dara^  =  "  to 
scatter"  C?)]. 

The  founder  of  a  family,  part  of  the 
children  of  Solomon's  servants  (Ezra  ii.  56 ; 
Keh.  vii.  68). 


J  [English,  from  Lat.  Dactylon^  Gr. 
DaktnlM  =  *♦  a  finger,"  the  date  fruit  being 
•apposed  to  resemble  a  finger- joint] . 


The  fruit  of  the  Date  Palm  (Phcfnix 
dae(yiifera)  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  5— A.V., 
BUttgin).  The  text  and  the  R.V.  render 
the  word  "  honey."    [Palm.] 

Datliaii  [Heb.  =  *<of"  or  *'from  a 
•pring  of  water  *'  {Gesenius)^ 

A  sou  of  Eliab,  a  Reubemte,  who  with 
Abiram,  his  brother,  and  On,  a  man  of  the 
■sme  tribe,  were  prominent  leaders  in  the 
rebellion  of  Koran.  Their  grievance  was 
diiferent  from  his.  Probably  they  thought 
that  the  leadership  of  Israel  should  have 
gone  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged, 
iOT  was  not  Reuben  Jacob's  eldest  son  ? 
Then,  again,  they  complained  that  Moses 
lorded  it  over  them,  exercising  his  power 
^JespoticaUy,  and  taking  them  from  a 
counhy  where  there  was  plenty,  under  the 
promise  of  leading  them  into  '*  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  while  in 


fact  all  that  he  had  done  was  to  march 
them  up  and  down  amid  naked  rocks  and 
barren  sands  (Numb.  xvi.  1-35  ;  xxvi. 
7-11  ;    Deut.    xi.    6 ;    PsaUn    cvi.    17). 

[KOBAH.] 

DaQghter  [English]. 

Notwithstanding  that  in  certain  cases 
family  life  was  vitiated  by  polygamy,  yet 
daughters  during  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
polity  seem  to  have  occupied  a  place  not 
essentially  differing  from  that  which  they 
now  possess  in  a  Christian  household.  The 
daugnter  was  an  object  of  tender  affection 
to  the  father  (Judg.  xi.  34,  35  ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
3 ;  Biatt.  ix.  18 ;  Mark  v.  22,  23 ;  Luke 
viii.  41,  42).  Jesus  sometimes  used  the 
word  daughter  as  an  expression  of  loving 
sympathy  for  sick  or  troubled  females 
who  sought  his  miraculous  aid  (Matt.  ix. 
22  ;  Mark  v.  34  ;  Luke  viii.  48).  The  word 
daujB^hter  is  sometimes  used  poetically  for 
the  mhabitants,  male  as  well  as  female,  of 
a  place,  as  Daughter  of  Zion  (Zech.  ix.  9) ; 
Daughter  of  Jerusalem  {Ibidi) ;  Daughter 
of  Babylon  (Psahn  cxxxvii.  8 ;  and 
Daughter  of  Eaom  (Lam.  iv.  21,  22). 

David  [Heb.  Davidh  =  ''  beloved  "]. 

The  vouugest  son  of  Jesse,  and  the  second 
king  of  Israel.  When  Saul,  the  first  king, 
had  been  rejected  by  God,  Samuel  was  des- 
patched to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesse  lived, 
to  anoint  a  successor  to  the  unliappy 
monarch.  The  prophet  called  Jesse  and 
his  sons  to  a  sacrifice,  and  no  sooner  set 
eyes  on  the  eldest  one,  called  Eliab,  than 
he  exclaimed,  "*  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed 
is  before  him."  But  it  was  not  Eliab  or 
any  of  the  other  six  stalwart  young  men 
present  that  was  chosen.  **  Are  here  all 
thy  children?"  Samuel  asked;  to  which 
the  reply  was,  **  There  remaineth  yet  the 
youngest,  and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the 
sheep."  "Send,"  the  prophet  rejoined, 
'*  and  fetch  him,  for  we  will  not  sit  down 
tiU  he  come  hither."  By-and-bye  there 
was  brought  in  a  youth  with  beautiful 
features  and  a  ruddv  complexion,  on  which 
the  Lord  said,  "  Anoint  him,  for  this  is 
he."  Thus  directed,  Samuel  took  a  horn 
of  oil  and  anointed  David  in  sight  of  his 
brothera,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  at  once 
descending  on  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
1-13).  The  secret  of  what  had  been  done 
seems  to  have  been  well  kept  from  Saul ; 
for  when,  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  troubled  by  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord,  he  required  a  harper  to  charm  away 
his  melancholy  madness,  he  listened  to 
those  who  recommended  David  for  the 
office,  and  appointed  him  without  demur. 
The  youthful  narper  soon  gained  his  affec- 
tions, and  was  oonstitutea  armour-bearer 
as  well  (14-23).  Soon  afterwards  his 
combat  with  Goliath  (q.v.)  showed  that 
he  was  the  greatest  hero  of  whom  Israel 
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then  could  boast  (xvii.  1-58).  This  great 
achievement  gained  him  the  life-long 
friendship  of  Saul's  eldest  son,  Jonathan,  a 
singularly  unselfish  and  lovable  character. 
But  as  the  hero  returned  from  the  scene  of 
his  great  exploit,  Saul  unhappily  over- 
heara  the  women,  who  with  others  were 
welcoming  }nm  with  plaudits,  saying. 
*'  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David 
his  ten  thousands.* '  This  looked  as  if  they 
were  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the 
monarch  to  one  of  his  subjects,  who  might 
take  advantage  of  it  to  displace  him  from 
the  throne.  All  his  old  love  for  David  was 
transformed  into  jealousy.  Twice  over 
he  hurled  a  javelin  at  him  as  he  was  play- 
ing the  harp.  Then  becoming  nommaUy 
friendly,  he  offered  him  first  one  and  then 
another  of  his  daughters  as  his  wife,  on 
condition  that  he  undertook  dangerous 
enterprises  against  the  Philistines,  in 
which  he  hopM  that  he  would  fall.  But 
he  succeeded,  and  Michal,  the  younger 
daughter,  became  his  wife  (xviii.  1-30). 
The  first  chapter  in  David's  history  had 
been  his  quiet  keeping  of  his  father's  flocks 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  second  was  his  life 
at  court ;  a  third  was  now  to  begin,  for 
after  more  javelin-throwing  he  abeindoned 
the  court  and  became  a  wanderer  and  an 
outlaw  (xix.  1-17).  He  was  let  down  from 
a  window  in  the  rear  of  his  house  while 
asfiasRins  sent  by  Saul  were  watching  it  in 
front,  and  naturally  took  the  road  to 
Ramah,  to  Samuel,  who  had  anointed  him 
king  (18-24).  Saulpretendedrecondliation, 
ana  expected  him  to  return  to  the  palace, 
which  he  was  too  prudent  to  do  (xx.  1-42). 
He  went  instead  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the 
high-priest,  with  the  ultimate  result  that 
the  whole  friendly  colony  was  massacred 
by  the  now  sanguinary  monarch  (xxi.  1  -9 ; 
xxii.  9-23).  The  wanderings  are  be- 
lieved to  have  continued  about  six  years. 
Among  the  places  visited  were  Gath,  in 
the  Philistine  country^  (xxi.  10-15) ;  the 
Cave  of  Adullam  (xxii.  1,2);  the  Moabite 
Mizpeh  (3.  4) ;  the  "forest"  of  Hareth 
(5)  ;  Keilah,  where  he  fought  the  Philis- 
tines (xxiii.  1-13) ;  Ziph  (14-24)  ;  Maon 
(25-28)  ;  En-gedi  (xxiii.  29-xxiv.  22)  ;  the 
wilderness  of  Faran,  in  the  desert  south  of 
Judah.  then  again  Maon  (xxv.  1-44) ; 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  2-4) ;  and  again  Gath 
(xxvii.-xxix.),  whence  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  recapture  Ziklag^  which  had  oeen 
taken  by  the  Amalekites  (xxx.).  He 
narrowly  missed  being  present  on  the 
Philistine  side  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  when  on  his  way  thither  the  jealousy 
of  the  Philistine  loros  led  to  him  and  his 
men  being  sent  back  (xxix.  1-11).  When 
he  heard  the  result  of  the  battle,  he 
mourned  in  beautiful  elegiac  verse  the 
cruel  fate  not  merely  of  Jonathan,  but  of 
Saul,  whom  he  had  twice  spared  when  he 


had  been  in  his  power,  and  who,  if  he  had 
sinned  deeply,  nad  still  been  in  his  day 
the  "anointed  of  theijord  "  (lSam.xxxi.- 
2  Sam.  i.).  With  the  death  of  Saul  com- 
mences tne  fourth  period  of  David's  life, 
for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, elected  him  king,  and  he  began  to 
reign  in  Hebron  (ii.  1  - 10) ,  being  then  about 
thirty  years  old  (v.  4).  The  rest  of  the 
tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  Ahner, 
set  up  Ish-bosheth,  Saul's  son,  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  for  the  next  two  years  civil  war 
went  on  between  his  partisans  and  those  of 
David.  It  ended  by  the  asaasmnation, 
sorely  against  David's  will,  both  of  Ahoer 
and  of  Ish-bosheth  (ii,  12-iv.  12).  David'* 
reign  at  Hebron  continued  for  seven  years 
and  six  months.  He  had  already  several 
wives,  and  among  the  sons  b(mi  to  him 
at  Hebron  were  Amnon,  Absalom,  and 
Adonijah  (iL  11 ;  iii .  1-5 ;  v.  6).  On  the 
death  of  Ish-bosheth,  David  was  elected 
king  over  all  the  tribes,  and  the  fifth  and 
last  period  of  his  eventful  life  began 
(v.  1  -5).  Hebron,  high  above  the  sea,  and 
in  a  central  part  of  Judah,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  be  David's  capital  as  long  as  he 
rul^  over  one  tribe,  but  it  was  too  &r 
south  when  he  became  king  over  twelve. 
He  therefore  took  the  strmigly  fortified 
Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  from  the  Jeboattes, 
and  converted  it  into  his  metropolis.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  castle  on  the  hill 
of  Zion,  and  called  it  the  City  of  David 
(6-10)  [H].  On  hearing  that  the  champion 
who  slew  Goliath  was  now  king  over  all 
Israel,  the  Philistines  twice  invaded  the 
land,  and  twice  suffered  defeat  (v.  17-25; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  8-17).  Then  the  kimr  broi#t 
the  Ark  with  ceremony,  sacrinces,  and 
r&joidng  from  Baale,  or  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh.  XV.  9 ;  2  Chron.  i.  4),  and  pl«»d^ 
within  a  tabernacle  which  he  haa  pitched 
for  it  in  the  City  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-23 ; 
1  Chron.  xiii.  1-14;  xv.  1-3).  Next  be 
organised  a  body  of  Levitea  to  minister 
before  the  Ark  (1  Chron.  xv.  4-29),  and 
delivered  to  Asaph  and  his  fellow-singew 
a  psalm,  now  cv.  1-15 ;  xcvi,  2-13 ;  cvi.  1= 
cvii.  1  =  cxviii.  1  =  cxxxvi.  1,  and  cvL  47, 
48 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  7-43).  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  that,  while  he  dwelt  in  a  house  of 
cedar,  the  Ark  of  God  should  be  within 
mere  curtains.  He  therefore  intimated  to 
Nathan  the  prophet  his  intention  of  build- 
ing a  splendid  temple.  Nathan's  first 
impulse  was  to  encourage  the  project ;  hut 
he  was  Divinely  instructed  to  declare  that 
the  work  should  be  accomplished  not  by 
David,  a  man  of  war,  but  by  his  moajj 
peaceful  son  and  successor.  Yet  the  will 
being  taken  for  the  deed,  promise  was 
made  him  that  his  throne  should  Im>^^^ 
lished  for  ever  [Mesbianio  Pbophbot] 
(2  Sam.  vii.  1-29;  1  Chron,  xvii.  1-27; 
xxiL  7-10).    Through  the  Divine  favour 
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lie  now  became  very  proeperous.  He  sub- 
dued the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah,  those  of  Damascus,  etc, 
the  Amalekites,  the  Edomites,  and  the 
Ammonites  ^2  Sam.  yiiL  1-18;  x.  1-19; 
idL  26-31),  thus  extending  his  Idnsdom 
to  the  limite  long  before  promised  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xv.  18).  It  was  during  the 
Ammonite  war  that  Darid  committed  his 
fireat  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
far  which  God  rebuked  him  through 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  imposed  the 
penalty  that  the  sword  should  never 
depart  from  his  house  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-xii.  23). 
[Bathshsba,  Nathan,  Uriah.]  This 
judgment  soon  began  to  be  executed.  His 
ald^  son,  Amnon  (2  Sam.  iii.  2),  who  had 
perpetrated  a  gross  outrage  on  his  half- 
sister,  was  kilkd  for  it  by  Absalom,  her 
full  brother  (2  Sam.  xiu.  1-39).  Then 
Absalom  rebelled  asainst  his  too  indulgent 
father,  conapeUing  him  to  flee  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan,  and 
there  await  the  result  of  a  battle,  in  which 
the  unnatural  son  met  his  well-merited 
doom  (xiy.  1-xix.  43).  Then  the  revolt 
of  a  Beniamite  called  Sheba  required  to  be 
crashed  (xx.  1-22) ;  there  was  a  very  pain- 
ful event  in  connection  with  the  house  of 
Saul  (xxL  1-14) ;  more  fighting  with  the 
Philistines ;  and  David,  in  deep  thankful- 
ness for  the  Divine  goodness  in  delivering 
him  from  his  enemies,  composed  Psalm 
xviiL  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1-51).  A  pestilence, 
followmg  on  the  taking  of  a  census,  led  to 
ihe  purdiase  by  Davm  of  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  or  Oman,  a  Jebusite,  to 
be  used  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  1-25 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-30).  TWs 
spot  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah  after- 
wards became  the  site  of  the  Temple  ^2 
■Chron.  iiL  1).  For  the  erection  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  to  be  reared  for  the  worship 
•of  Jehovah,  David  had  made  enormous 
preparations.  These  he  transferred  to 
Solomon,  pvinghim  a  dying  injimction  to 
proceed  with  the  work  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1-16}, 
and  when  Adonijah,  in  defiance  of  David^s 
and  the  Divine  choice,  set  u^  as  king,  David 
at  (moe  had  Solomon  proclaimed  as  his  suc- 
cessor (1  Kings  i.  1-5^.  Then,  his  labours 
•on  eaith  over,  he  died  in  his  seventy-first 
jear,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology 
about  the  year  b.c.  1015.  He  had  reigned 
forty  (or,  more  precisely,  forty  and  a  half} 

Sirs,  seven  (or  rather  seven  and  a  half)  at 
bron  and  thirty-three  at  Jerusalem 
Q  Sam.  iL  11 ;  v.  4,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  27). 
Gifts  rarely  found  together  in  the  same 
individual  were  combined  in  David.  A  poet 
and  musician,  he  must  have  had  a  fine 
nervous  organisation  and  the  sensibility 
of  genius;  notwithstanding  which  he 
was  a  military  hero,  which  few  poets  ever 
are.  "Diough  at  times  committing  deep- 
^red  sins,  for  which  the  early  and  com- 


paratively dark  period  of  the  Church's  his- 
torjr  at  which  he  lived  and  his  own  deep 
penitence  are  his  only  defence,  yet  his 
general  fidelity  to  Jehovah  was  such  that  he 
was  called  the  man  after  Gk>d's  own  heart 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14}.  His  influence  on  man- 
kind can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  He, 
rather  than  his  predecessor,  Saul,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  His 
psalms,  sung  throughout  Christendom 
century  after  century,  revive  his  spiritual 
influence  every  Lord's  day  that  comes 
round.  But  his  highest  title  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  he  was  a  very  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  ancestry  of  Hun  who  was 
at  once  David's  son  and  David's  Lord 
(Matt.  xxii.  41-45). 

H  Ciisf  of  David,— {I)  A  Jebusite  fort, 
*<  the  stronghold  of  Zion,''  or  **  the  Castle 
of  Zion,*'  captured  by  David's  men,  and 
caUed  by  Km  *'the  City  of  David," 
because  ne  made  it  his  royal  residence 
(2  Sam.  V.  6-9 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  5,  7).  Here  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
hill  of  Zion,  but  the  stronghold  or  castle 
upon  some  part  of  it — ^probably  its  summit 
— ^which  was  called  "  the  City  of  David.'* 
The  Ark  was  brouj^ht  thither  by  David,  and 
continued  there  tm  Solomon's  temple  was 
built  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  12,  16 ;  1  Kings  viiL 
1 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  1-29;  cf.  xiii.  13  and 
2  Chron.  y.  2).  David  was  buried  in  the 
*'  city  "  called  after  his  name  (1  Kings  ii. 
10).  Solomon  brought  thither  for  a  time 
his  first  queen,  Pmiraoh's  daughter  (1 
Kings  iii.  1),  though  he  afterwards  erected 
a  palace  for  himseu  and  her  (vii.  1 ;  ix.  24 ; 
2  Chron.  viii.  11).  He  was  afterwards 
buried  in  the  City  of  David  (1  Kings  xi.  43 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  31),  as  were  Rehoboam  (1 
Kings  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  16)  and  many 
other  kings  (1  Kings  xv.  8,  24 ;  xxii.  50 ; 
2  Kings  viii.  24 ;  ix.  28 ;  xii.  21 ;  xiv.  20 ; 
XV.  7,  38 ;  xvi.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  xvi. 
14;  xxi.  1.  20;  xxiv.  16,  26;  xxvii.  9). 
Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  was  also  interred 
there  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  We  read  of 
"  the  breaches  of  the  City  of  David,"  con- 
firming the  belief  that  it  was  the  fort  or 
castle,  and  not  the  hill  (1  Kings  xi.  27 ; 
Isa.  xxii  9).  Hezekiah  raought  the  upper 
watercourse  of  Gihon  to  the  west  side  of 
the  City  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30  ;  cf. 
xxxiii.  14).  Millo  was  apparently  within 
its  limits  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5).  fMiLLO.]  In 
Nehemiah's  time  there  was  a  descent  from 
the  City  of  David  by  means  of  stairs  (Neh. 
iii.  15,  16;  xii.  37).  The  City  of  David 
was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  Syrians 
and  Greeks  during  the  Maccabee  wars  (1 
Mace,  i  33 ;  ii.  31 ;  vii  32 ;  xiv.  36,  37). 
[Jebusalbm,  ZionJ 

(2)  Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  4). 


DasrTEnglishl. 

(1)  The   portion   of 


the   twenty-four 
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hours  during  which  the  suu  is  above  the 
horizon,  or  in  which  refraction  prolongs 
twilight  (Gen.  viii.  22). 

(2)  Twenty-four  hours.  The  time  of 
commencing  such  a  day  is  simply  conven- 
tional ;  we,  as  is  well  known,  do  it  from 
midnight.  The  Jews  in  Old  Testament 
times  seem  to  have  begun  their  day  in 
sense  (2)  at  sunset  (Gen.  i.  3,  8,  13,  19,  23, 
31;  Lev.  xxiii.  3*2).  Here,  it  will  be 
observed,  evening  and  morning  are  recog- 
nised. So  in  Old  Testament  times  were 
noon  or  noonday  (2  Sam.  iv.  5 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  29,  etc.),  and  afternoon  (Judg.  xix. 
8).  There  were  also  watches  [Watch] 
(Exod.  xiv.  24;  Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Sam. 
xi.  11 ;  Psalms  Ixiii.  G ;  xc.  4  ;  cxix.  148 ; 
Lam.  ii.  19).  Hours  are  first  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (Dan.  iv.  19).  • 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  passage 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1^  which  looks  as  if  the  day 
now  began  in  tne  morning  instead  of  the 
evening,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  old 
arrangement  was  still  in  force.  Four 
Boman  watches  of  the  night  are  alluded 
to  [Watch]  (Luke  xii.  38,  etc.),  and  while 
*'hour**  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  frequently  does  so  in  the  New 
[Houb]  (Matt.  XX.  3,  5,  6,  12,  etc.). 

Day  ia  frequently  used  in  a  figurative 


justice,  though  it  is  nowhere  expressly 
stated,  that  the  seven  men  chosen  to  relie?e 
the  Apostles  of  the  secular  care  of  the 
widows  and  other  poor  people  in  the  eailj 
Church  were  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5).  Their 
charge  of  the  needy  did  not  debar  them 
from  the  privilege  of  speaking  publicly  for 
Christ,  for  Stephen,  who  did  so  to  such  an 
extent  and  so  successfully  that  he  brought 
on  his  own  martyrdom,  was  one  of  the 
seven  (6,  8,  10,  etc,).  A  plurality  of 
deacons  existed  in  the  church  at  Pfaihppl, 
sharing  with  the  bishops,  who  as  mentioned 
first  had  evidently  the  higher  dignity^  the 
duties  of  the  church  (PhiL  i.  1). 


Day  of  the  Lord. 

(1)  Li  the  Old  Testament,  -any  day 
marked  by  signal  calamity.  It  Is  a  develop- 
ment of  uie  Hebrew  idiom  which  appenas 
"  of  God  "  or  **  of  the  Lord  "  to  whatever 
is  great  or  stupendous  (Isa.  ii.  12 :  xiii.  6, 9 ; 
xxxiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10).  In  Malachi  iv.  5  it 
seems  to  mean  the  first  advent  of  Jesus. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament,  specially  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord  ( 1  Cor.  v.  5 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  14  ;  1  Thess.  v.  2  ;  2  Peter  iii.  10). 

DaymiAB  [English]. 

Either  a  mediator  or  an  arbitrator.  The 
former  points  out  what  he  believes  to  be 
an  eqmtable  arrangement  between  two 
contending  parties,  but  has  no  power  to 
enforce  his  decisions ;  an  arbitrator  possesses 
the  power.  ^  In  Job  ix.  33  it  probably 
means  a  mediator. 

Deaoon  [Gr.  Dinlouott ;  in  classical 
^Titers  =  **  a  servant,"  *'  a  waiting-man," 
aUo  **  a  messenger."  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  Matt.  xx.  2G,  where  in  the  text 
both  of  the  A.V.  and  of  the  R.V.  it  is 
translated  "  ministers,'*  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  R.V.  "servant"  as  dif^tinguished 
from  Douloi  =  **  bond -servant."  **  slave  " 
occurring  in  the  next  verse ;  cf .  also  Matt, 
xxiii.  1 1 ;  Mark  ix.  35 ;  x.  43 ;  John  ii.  5, 
9— A.V.  and  R.V.,  texts  and  margins], 

A  Christian  officer,  whose  spiritual  and 
moral  mialifications  rather  than  his  duties 
are  laid  down  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  It  is 
generally  assumed,  and  apparently  with 


[English]. 

A  female  deacon,  a  designation  applied 
on  the  margin  of  Bom.  xvi.  1 — RrV.  to 
Phebe,  called  in  the  text  and  in  the  A.V. 
*' servant"  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea. 
The  Greek  word  is  Diakonot^  which  is  of 
the  common  gender,  and  here  is  feminine. 
It  means  a  sen^ant.   [Deacon,  etymology.] 

Dead  Sea  [English]. 

I  The  name  now  generally  given  to  the 

I  sheet  of  water  called  in  the  Bible  the  Salt 

I  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3 ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  12 ;  Dent 

I  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.   16 ;   xii.  3 ;  xv.  2,  5 ; 

xviii.  19)  .the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Josh.  iii.  16j, 

I  and  the  Kast  or  Eastern  Sea  plzek.  xxvu. 

I  18 ;  Joel  u.  20 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8— R.  V.).    It  is 

I  situated  in  the  deep  volcanic  rent  or  fissure 

I  which  runs  through  Palestine  from  north 

I  to  south.    Its  sunace  was  ascertained  hy 

I  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  survey  to  w 

j  1 ,292  feet  lower  than  the  ocean-leveL   The 

I  sea  is  like  a  long  rectangle  with  the  angles 

bevelled  off ;  but  its  regularity  of  fonn  is 

^  interrupted  by  a  projection  into  its  south- 

'  eastern  side  of  a  great  promontory  or  p^- 

I  insula  called  Lisan,  or  the  Tongue.  The 

I  length  of  the  sea  from  north  to  south  is  on 

!  an  average  about  47  English  miles,  hot  it 

I  varies,  a  large  portion  of  the  southern 

j  shore  being  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes 

i  covered  with  water.    The  breadth  a  little 

;  north  of  En-gedi  is  9)  miles,  and  it  is  nearly 

as  much  everywhere  north  of  the  lisan. 

!  The  Lisan  is  about  9  miles  long  from 

i  Point  Costigan  in  the  north  to  Port  Moly- 

;  neux  in  the  south.   According  to  Tristrun 

i  its  highest  point  is  about  3<K)  feet  above 

j  the  water.    Lieut.  Lynch,  who  in  1848  led 

an  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 

I  Jordan  and   the   Dead   sea,  found  the 

I  maximum  depth  of  the  latter,  as  asoer* 

I  tained  by  sounding,  to  be  1,278  feet;  this 

I  was  at  a  point  about  5  miles  north  of  Point 

i  Costigan.      South  of  the  Lisan,  on  tiie 

I  contrary,  the  sea  is  ouite  shallow.    Except 

:  on  the  north  side,  where  the  Jordan  enters 

I  the  Dead  Sea,  tne  latter  is  nearly  sur- 

!  rounded  by  a  rampart  of  cliifs,  whidi  in 

\  some  places  leave  a  narrow  beadi  between 

I  them  and  the  water,  while  in  others  they 
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themaelves  constitute  the  coast-line.  These 
rise  in  successiye  terraces,  which  also  exist 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
At  'Ain  Jldy  [En-obdi],  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  western  side,  the 
height  from  the  seashore  to  the  top  of  the 
cUfl^  is  050  feet ;  a  little  farther  north  at 
R^  esh  Shufk,  the  top  is  2,519  feet  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  t.^.  1 ,227  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Further  northward  the  elevation 
gradually  descends  till  it  reaches  1,400  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea  {Stircet/  of  IVcstern 
FaUstine,  iii.  383). 

The  Dead  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sheets  of  water  on  the  globe.  No 
other  one  is  known  to  occupy  so  deep  a 
hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its 
waters  are  much  Salter  than  those  of  the 
ocean,  for  while  in  the  latter  100  lbs.  of 
water  contain  G  lbs.  of  salt,  in  the  former 
100  lbs.  of  water  contain  24*57  lbs.  of  salt. 
In  consequence  of  this,  one  bathing  in  them 
finds  himself  almost  ludicrously  buoyant. 
But  when  he  comes  ashore  there  is  a  greasy 
deposit  of  salt  upon  his  skin,  which  tortures 
him  if  at  any  place  he  has  a  scratch  or  a 
bruise  on  its  surface.  In  seeldng  an  ex- 
planation of  this  saltness,  ungeolo^cal 
travellers  point  to  a  ridge  of  hills,  Jebel 
Usdum  (Hill  of  Sodom),  containing  rock- 
salt,  from  which  saline  rills  flow  into 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  sea.  Geo- 
logists, however,  point  out  that  the  range 
of  hills  is  part  of  the  old  bed  of  thd 
Dead  Sea,  when  the  waters  stood  much 
higher  than  now.  The  sea  created  the 
rock-salt  instead  of  the  rock-salt  rendering 
on  otherwise  fresh- water  lake  saline.  The 
real  process  was  tlus.  All  river  water 
oontams  a  minute  portion  of  salt,  or  at 
least  the  Jordan  does.  There  being  no 
outlet  from  the  Dead  Sea,  the  minute  por- 
tions of  salt  given  it  by  the  river  remain, 
and  aocumulate  year  by  ^ear .  and  age  by 

rThe  water  with  which  tney  come,  on 
contrary,  goes  off  to  a  large  extent  in 
vapour,  evaporation  being  immense  where 
the  air  from  the  desert  comes,  as  it  does 
here,  dry  and  thirsty  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  The  Scripture  name  *'  Salt  Sea  ^' 
is  the  most  scientifically  accurate  one 
which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  sheet  of 
water  now  described.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
has  been  supenieded  by  the  less  distinctive 
name  of  D^  Sea.  This  appellation  may 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  neavy  water  of 
the  Dead  Sea  does  not  rise  very  easily  into 
storms,  and  when  it  does,  suraides  more 
rapidly  than  lighter  water  would  do. 
It  is,  nowever,  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  old  belief  that  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  life  in  and  around  the  sea,  the  truth 
being  that  birds  frequent  its  shores  or  fly 
over  it^  surface,  as  they  do  that  of  other 
Ukm  and  inland  seas,  and  fishes,  though 


woefully  deficient,  are  found,  according  to 
Lartet,  in  small  numbers  south  of  the 
Lisau.  Ezekiel  prophesied  the  ultimate 
healing  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  multiplication  of  fish  till  the  species 
for  number  rivalled  those  of  the  open 
Mediterranean  (Ezek.  xlvii.  6-12). 

Dearth  [English,  connected  with  the 
Ford  *'dear*'J. 

Scarcity  and  consequent  deamess  of  food 
or  any  other  object  of  sale.  Famine,  a 
stronger  word,  comes  from  Latin  Fatnea  — 
*♦  hunger  *♦  (Gen,  xU.  54  ;  2  Kings  iv.  38  ; 
Acts  ^1i.  11 ;  xi.  28;  etc.).    [Faminb.] 

Debir  (1)  fHeb.,  Debib  (2)  (?)]. 

A  king  of  Eglon,  who  took  part  in 
Adoni-zeaec*s  confederacy  against  the 
Israelites.  He  was  defeated,  captured, 
and  executed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  27). 

Debir  (2)  PHeb.  Debhir^  "most  holy 
place"  (?),  **back  part  of  a  temple"  or 
"shrine'*]. 

(1)  A  **  city,"  probably  of  Hittite  origin. 
Its  original  name  was  Kirinth-sepiier 
(Josh.  XV.  15 ;  Judg.  i.  \o).  This  means 
"  the  city  of  books,"  ana  has  been  ad- 
duced as  proof  that  the  Hittites  were  a 
literary  people.  It  was  called  also  Kirjath- 
sanuah,  ^'  the  city  of  a  palm-tree  "  (Josh. 
XV.  49).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was 
inhabited  in  whole  or  in  part  by  "  Ana- 
kims  "  ;  it  had  a  king,  and  was  the  head 
of  other  cities  or  villa^.  Joshua  captured 
it  and  slew  all  the  inhabitants  (J<^.  x. 
38,  39 ;  xi.  21 ;  xR  13) ;  but  it  must  have 
been  reoccupied  by  other  heathen  resi- 
dents,  for  it  had  to  be  recaptured  by 
Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb*8  younger 
brother  (Josh.  xv.  15-17 ;  Judg.  i.  11, 12). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
13,  15 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  57,  58).  Major  Conder 
locates  it  at  £dh  DhiLheri^eh,  south-west 
of  Hebron.  It  is  on  a  flat  ridge,  with  open, 
rock^  ground  all  around.  It  is  between 
the  sites  Dannah,  Socoh,  Anab,  and  Esh- 
temoh  (Josh.  xv.  48-50).  It  Ib  supplied  from 
dstems  (JSurveif  of  Fakatine^  iii.  402).  The 
upper  and  nether  spring  mentioned  in 
Judg.  i.  15  are  not  distmctly  coimected 
with  Debir,  and  may  be  nearer  Hebron. 

(2)  A  town  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  near  the  valley  oi  Achor,  and 
consequently  not  far  from  Jericho  (Josh. 
XV.  7).    Now,  perhaps,  Thoghret  ed  Debr. 

(3)  A  town  or  district  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  near  Mahaiiaim  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  The 
margin  of  the  R.Y.  has  Lidebir.  Perhaps 
LODEBAB  (q.v.). 

Deborah  FHeb.  LebhoraJi.  =  «  a  bee  "]. 

(1)  Rebekan^s  nurse^  who  accompani^ 
her  from  Mesopotamia,  and,  dying,  was 
buried  beneath  Bethel,  under  an  oak, 
called  in  consequence  Allon-bachuth  = 
**  oak  of  weepiug^^  ((7en.zziv.59;  xxxv.8). 
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(2)  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth. 
43he  lived  under  a  pakn>tree,  call^  after 
her  name,  between  Kamah  and  Bethel,  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  there  was  a  **  judge ' ' 
or  ruler  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  sne  who 
:summoned  Barak  to  undertake  the  contest 
with  Sisera,  and,  at  her  request,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  rendezvous  of  his  army, 
if  not  eren  to  the  field  of  battle  (Juds.  iv. 
4-14).  Afterwards  she  joined  with  Barak 
in  HJaging  a  sons  of  triumph  for  victory, 
which  was  probaoly  of  her  rather  than  of 
hiB  composition  (v.  1-31). 

DeMor  [English]. 

One  who  owes  another  money.  By  the 
lifosaic  law  it  was  enacted  that  if  the 
debtor  was  an  Israelite,  the  creditor  had 
to  release  him  from  the  obligation  to  repay 
what  he  had  borrowed,  provided  it  were 
still  owing  when  the  year  of  release  came 
(pent.  XV.  1-4).  But  in  the  times  of  the 
kings  the  practice  was  to  seize  the  debtor 
^md  make  a  slave  of  him  to  work  out  his 
•debt,  or,  if  it  were  a  woman,  seize  her  sons 
for  bondmen  (2  Kin^  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  1.  1).  In 
the  time  of  tfesus,  imprisonment  (and  in 
certain  circumstances  torture  ?)  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  a  particularly  odious 
debtor  (Matt  xviii.  23-35). 

Deoapolis  [^6r.  Dekapolis  =  ^'  a  district 
with  ten  cities " ;  delca  =  "  ten,"  and 
jfMlis  =  *'  a  dtj  "J. 

A  district  m  Palestine  containing  ten 
cities.  Josephus  calls  it  Decapolis  of  Syria 
{LifCy  65,  74).  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  agree 
that  eight  of  these  were:  Scjrthopolis, 
Hippos,  Gadaro,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  and  Canatha.  The  two 
others,  according  to  Pliny,  were  Damascus 
.and  Raphana.  Ptolemy  makes  one 
Capitolias,  and  omits  mention  of  the 
other.  Josephus  {War,  m.  ix.  7)  says 
that  Scythopolis  was  the  largest  dty  of  the 
Decapolis,  which  shows  that  he  did  not 
oonsiaer  Damascus,  which  much  exceeded 
it  in  size,  one  of  the  ten.  An  old  Palmy- 
Tene  inscription  calls  one  of  the  ten  Abila. 
All  but  Scythopolis,  formerly  called  Beth- 
shan  or  Bethshean ,  were  east  of  the  Jordan 
OTiny,  H,  N.,  v.  19 ;  Ptolem.,  Geoa,,  v.  17  ; 
Joseimus,  War,  III.  ix.  7).  Multitudes 
from  Decapolis  followed  Jesus  at  an  early 
period  of  His  ministry  (Matt.  iv.  25) .  The 
-Gadarene  demoniac,  when  the  evil  spirit 
was  expelled,  published  his  deliverance  in 
Decapolis  (Mark  v.  20).  As  our  Lord 
travelled  through  it  on  His  way  from  Tyre 
iind  Sidon  to  ^da  Sea  of  Ghililee,  a  larger 
part  of  it  than  the  writers  just  quoted 
admit  must  have  been  west  of  the  Jordan 
(vii.  31). 

Dedaa  [Heb.  Dedhan,  Of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

(1)  I%e  younger  son  of  Raamah,  and 
the  grandson  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chron. 


L  9).  In  Ezekiel*8  time  *^  Dedan,"  ij$,  his 
descendants,  traded  with  Tyre,  brin^mg  it 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  C&sek.  xxvu.  15). 
Gfresenius  and  others  consider  that  the 
country  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where,  as  Mr.  Poole  points  out*  the 
Greek  and  Boman  geographers  have  plaoed 
aD4dan. 

(2)  The  youn^pr  son  of  Jokshan,  one  of 
Abraham^s  fanuly  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv. 
3;  1  Chron.  L  32).  From  this  Dedan 
sprang  the  three  tribes  called  the  Asshurim, 
i,e,  the  Asshuritee,  the  Letushim,  ue.  the 
Letushitee,  and  the  Leummim,  •'.«.  the 
Leumites  (Gen.  xxv.  4).  *^Dedan^*'  %,*. 
the  Dedanites,  lived  m  the  vidmty  of 
Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13j,  of 
Tema,  and  of  Buz  rjer.  xxv.  23).  They 
travelled  over  Arabia  and  the  rorions 
adjacent  as  merchants  (Isa.  xxi.  13).  £zaci 
looility  unknown. 

DedioatliMi  [English,  from  Lat.  Bedu 
eatio  =  **  the  setting  apart  either  of  a 
person  or  a  thing  to  the  service  of  a 
Deity"]. 

ConsecratioQ.  See  the  etymology  (Psalm 
XXX.,  title). 

Feoit  of  the  Dedication. — ^The  annual 
festival  instituted  b]^  Judas  Maccalwus  to 
celebrate  the  redemcation  or  reoonsecn- 
tion  of  the  Temple  to  Jehovah  after  it  had 
been  desecrated  for  three  years  by  the 
Greek  idolatries  carried  on  within  its 
precincts  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
<1  Mace.  IV.  52-59).  The  feart  lasted 
eight  days,  beginning  on  the  25th  of  Ghis- 
leu  (approximately  November),  164B.o.,and 
falling  consequently  in  **  winter.'*  Jesos 
at  leaist  once  attended  at  Jerusalem  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  festival,  and 
delivered  one  of  His  discourses  to  those 
assembled  at  the  Temple  for  its  odebn- 
tion  (John  x.  22).  The  Jews  still  observe 
the  festival. 

Deer  [English]. 

The  EngliSi  name  of  tiie  genus  Cervus, 
or  of  the  mmily  Cervidse.  in  the  A.V.  it 
occurs  only  in  composition  [Fallow 
Deeb]  ;  in  the  B.V .  apparently  not  at  all. 
Tristmm  enumerates  two  species  of  the 
genus  Cervus— the  Roebuck  (Certmteavreo' 
Jus)  and  the  Fallow  Deer  {Cervus  dama) — as 
stiU  occurring  in  Palestine;  whilst  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  three  others  (the  Bed 
Deer,  Cerrtu  elaphut ;  the  Reindeer,  Or- 
VU9  tarandm ;  and  the  Elk,  Cervut  aleei) 
are  found  in  bone  caves  in  Lebanon. 


[En^lishJ. 

A  word  occurrmg  m  the  titles  of  fifteen 
Psalms,  viz.,  Pealms  cxx.-cxxxiv.  in- 
clusive, which  are  called  Songs  of  Degrees. 
It  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Maaloth 
=  *'  steps,'*  and  so  translated  in  Exod.  xx. 
26 ;  1  Kings  x.  19,  etc  It  is  the  pluial  of 
MaaUih  =  ''  an  ascent,'*  from  aiah  =  ''  to 
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ascend.*'  Gesenius  believes  that  the  Son^ 
of  Degrees  are  so  called  because  there  is  in 
their  compositiou  a  certain  progression, 
the  concluding  words  of  one  sentence  being 
often  the  commencement  of  the  ne^^,  as — 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hUls 

From  whence  cometh  my  help; 
Mykelp  eometh  from  the  Lord, 

who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

But  the  repetition  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  these  Psalms.  The  more 
probable  opini(m,  therefore,  is  that  they 
were  sung  by  the  pilgrims  during  the 
ascent  to  Jerusalem.  A  Jewish  tradition 
makes  the  fifteen  Sonss  of  Degrees  simgas 
an  ascent  was  made  by  fifteen  stens  from 
the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  toe  men, 
a  view  not  now  generally  entertained. 

Delialtes,  DehavltMi  [English,  from 
Heb.  Dehayi  -  "villagers"  m,  from  Per- 
sian Deh.  mh  =  "a  vilkge"  (^  iSxetenUts)], 

One  of  the  tribes  brou^t  over  to  Samana 
from  the  Assyrian  empire  to  replace  the 
ten  tribes  carried  captive  (Ezraiv.  9 — A.V. 
and  R.V.).  Prof.  Kawlinson  believes  that 
they  wero  Dai  or  Dahl,  a  nomad  tribe  of 
Aryan  descent  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  125). 

IMkor,  Dekmr  [Heb.  Leqer  =  "  per- 
foration"]. 

The  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor,  Ben- 
deker  (q.v.)  (1  Kings  iv.  9). 

DQlalali  [Heb.  Deiat/ah,  Delauahu  = 
"  whom  Oodhas  set  free."  Nos.  1  and  2 
are  of  the  second  form ;  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5  of 
the  first}. 

(1)  The  head  of  the  twenty-third  course 
of  Levites  instituted  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  18). 

(2)  A  prince,  a  son  of  Shemaiah.  He 
hved  under  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxzvi. 
12).  He  was  one  of  those  who  urged  the 
king  not  to  bum  the  roll  written  by  Jero- 
miahr^). 

Ci)  The  father  of  Shemaiah,  and  pro- 
bably the  son  or  grandson  of  No.  2  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

(4)  One  of  the  Nethinim,  and  founder 
of  a  family  (Ezra  ii  60 ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 

(.5)  The  sixth  of  seven  sons  of  Ehoenai 
(1  Chron.  iiL  24). 

IMUlali  [Heb.  =  "weak,"  <«  delicate," 
**  wasted  with  longiiur "  or  "  desire  "]. 

The  seductive  Philistine  woman  from 
the  vaDey  of  Sorek  who  lured  Samson  to 
his  rain  (Judg.  xvi  4-18).    [Samsok.] 

IMoge  [English],  ^ 

Aflood. 

f  Tk^  IkUt^e.—The  flood  in  the  time  of 
Koah.    [FiooD.] 

DiatTOE  Tabijbt.  a  tablet  giving  the 
Aocadian  account  of  the  Deluge,  which 
^  accepted  also  by  the  Chaldisans  or 


Babvlonians.  A  paper  on  the  subject  was 
read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archee- 
olo^  on  December  3, 1878,  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum.  A  revised 
translation  was  subsequently  pubhshed  by 
Ifr.  Smith.  The  Deluge  narrative  is  an 
astronomical  poem,  constituting  an  epic  in 
twelve  cantos,  each  devoted  to  one  sign  of 
the  zodiac.  It  is  appropriately  placed  in 
the  eleventh  canto,  imder  the  constellation 
Aquarius,  the  Water  Bearor.  Sisuthros, 
the  Accadian  Noah,  rolates  his  experience. 
Warned  of  the  Deluge,  and  iustructed  by 
the  gods  to  build  a  boat  of  a  specified 
number  of  cubits  in  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  he  obeyed,  after  first  having  ex- 
pre^ed  the  beuef  that  both  children  and 
old  people  would  ridiciUe  him  for  what  he 
was  dom^.  When  finished  he  was  to  enter 
it  with  his  wife  and  family,  taking  into  it 
at  the  same  time  his  property,  with  the 
cattle  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
boat  or  ship  was  finished  in  due  time,  and 
was  rendered  watertight  by  being  daubed 
with  bitumen.  He  did  so,  and  presently 
the  Deluge  began.  It  was  so  thi-eateuiug 
that  **  the  gods,  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel, 
crouched  down  in  a  heap."  The  wind,  the 
fiood,  and  the  storm  went  on  overwhelm- 
ingly for  six  days;  on  the  seventh  they 
began  to  subside.  He  opened  the  window 
of  the  ship  and  looked  out  on  the  sixth 
day.  Afterwards  the  ship  grounded  on 
the  mountain  of  Nizir.  He  sent  out  a 
dove,  which,  finding  no  resting-place  out- 
side, returned.  Tnea.  he  sent  out  a 
swallow,  which  also  came  back.  Then  he 
sent  forth  a  raven,  which  lived  on  the 
floating  carrion,  and  did  not  revisit  the 
ark.  After  a  time,  the  waters  having 
subsided,  he  let  the  animals  leave  the  ship, 
and,  doing  so  himself,  offered  sacrifice  on 
the  mountain- top.  '^The  gods  smelt  the 
savour ;  the  gods  smelt  the  good  savour ; 
the  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacri- 
fices. Thereupon  the  great  goddess  at  her 
approach  lighted  up  the  rainbow,  which 
Anu  had  created  according  to  his  glory. 
The  crystal  brilliance  of  those  gods  before 
me  may  I  not  forget "  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light , 
pp.  27-33J.  Every  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  tne  many  points  of  resemblance 
oetween  the  Accadian  and  the  Scriptural 
accounts  of  the  Deluge.  But  the  poly- 
theism '  -pf  the  Accadian  record  most 
markedly  contrasts  with  the  monotheism 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.    [Flood.] 

Demas  [Gr.,  an  abbreviation  of  Deme- 
trius (?)  (q.v.)l. 

A  Christian  described  by  Paul  as  one  of 
his  fellow-labourers.  He  joined  with  the 
Apostle  in  sending  salutations  from  Rome 
to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  havhig 
TMPobably  himself  been  originally  from 
Colosse  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philemon  24).  After- 
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wards,  however,  he  deserted  the  Apostle 
and  went  to  Thessalonica,  having  loved 
the  present  world  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Damatriiis  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  JDetneirioa 
=  **of"  or  **  belonging  to  Demeter,  or 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture  and  rural 
life"]. 

(1)  A  silversmith  at  Epheeus,  who  made 
for  sale  silver  shrines  of  Artemis  or 
Diana,  perhaps  small  models  of  her  cele-> 
brated  temple  ;  and  believing  his  craft  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  preadiing  of  Paul 
and  his  associates,  excited  his  fellow- work- 
men a^[ainst  them,  and  stirred  up  the  riot 
in  which  the  mob  cried  for  two  hours, 
'*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ''  (Acts 
xix.  24-41). 

(2)  A  Christian  of  whom  all  men  spoke 
well,  St.  John  joining  in  the  favourable 
testimony  (3  Jolm  12). 

Demon  [Lat.  Daanony  from  Gr.  Daitnon 
=  (1)  **  a  god,"  '*  deity  in  general"  ;  (2) 
*'  one's  genius  "  ;  (3)  "  one's  fortune  "  ; 
(4)  *'  the  soul  of  some  man  belonging  to 
the  gulden  age,  now  acting  as  a  tutelary 
divinity."  Tlius  originally  Dainwn  was 
used  in  a  good  sense,  but  by  New  Testa- 
ment times  it  had  degenerated,  and  had 
only  a  bad  meaning.  An  analogous  word, 
Daunonion^  had  similar  significations]. 

In  t/ie  New  Testament, — An  evil  spirit. 
Neither  the  A.V.  nor  the  E.V.  uniformly 
draws  a  distinction  between  a  demon 
(daimon  or  diainonimi)  and  a  devil  {diabo' 
(OS).    [Dexoniac,  Devil.] 

Demonlao  [English,  fromLat.  Damoni- 
aeusj  jDainonicus;  Gr.  Daimoniakosy  Lai' 
motukos  =  **  possessed  by  a  demon  "]. 

A  word  occurring  in  the  plural  on  the 
margin  of  Matt.  iv.  24 — R.V.  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  expression  **  possessed  with 
devils  "  existing  m  the  text.  A  demoniac, 
then,  was  one  possessed  by  a  demon.  The 
inhabitation  of  such  a  bemg  in  some  cases 
affected  him  physically,  simulating  certain 
ordinary  diseases.  Thus  one  poss^sed  boy 
was  described  by  his  father  as  having  a 
deaf  and  dumb  spirit.  Besides  these  def^sts 
the  boy  was  affected  at  intervals  with 
morbid  ^mptoms  resembling  those  of 
epilepsy  (&lhng  sickness)  (Marx  ix.  14-29). 
In  Matt.  xvii.  15  the  sufferer  is  described 
as  ** lunatic";  but  Jesus,  to  make  the 
lunacy  depart,  rebuked  the  demon  by 
whom  the  Doy  was  possessed  (18;  of.  also 
Luke  ix.  37-42),  where  the  Evangelist, 
who  was  a  physician,  describes  the  case  in 
the  same  way,  adding  that  the  child  was 
possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ghidarene  demoniacs,  again, 
the  83rmptom8  were  like  those  of  madness 
rMatt.  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  3-5 ;  Luke  viii. 
27-29).  Hence  the  opinion  of  many  is 
that  possession  was  simply  a  Jewish  hypo- 


tiiesis  to  account  for  diseases  bodily  or 
mental,  which  is  now  superseded  by  more 
scientific  explanations  of  the  ^enomena. 
But  this  view  takes  no  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  demons  speak,  generally  recognisiDg 
Jesus  as  the  Son  oi  (^  (Matt.  viiL  29, 31 ; 
Marki.  23,24;  iii.  11,  12;  v.  7;  Luke 
iv.  34,  41 ;  viii.  28,  32},  and  that  they 
are  bv  Him  apparently  recognised  as 
actually  existing  oeings  (Matt.  viiL  16; 
X.  8;  xii.  28;  xviL  18,  21 ;  Mark  i.  25; 
iii.  15;  V.  8-13 ;  ix.  25,  29 ;  Luke  iv.  35, 
41;viiL  29,  30,32;ix.  Ij42).  Hewasfre- 
quently  charged  by  His  Pharinic  and 
other  opponents  with  bein^  Himself  a 
demoniac  (John  vii.  20;  viii.  48,  52;  x. 
20,  21),  with  being  mad  (cf.  John  x.  20). 
and  with  casting  out  devils  through  aid 
rendered  by  their  prince  (Matt.  ix.  34; 
xii.  24-30;  Mark  iii.  22-30;  Luke  xL 
14-26).  Demoniacs  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  following  pasnges : 
Matt.  iv.  24;  viii.  16,  28,  33  ;  ix.32,33; 
X.  1,  8;  xii.  22-30,  43-45;  xv.  22-28; 
xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  i.  24-28,  32-34  ;  iii.  11, 
12,  15  ;  V.  2-20;  vi.  13;  vii.  26-30;  ix. 
17-29,  38-40 ;  Luke  iv.  33-37,  41 ;  viii  2, 
26-36  ;  ix.  1,  38-42,  49,  50  :  x.  17-20;  xi. 
14-26  ;  xxii.  3 ;  John  vii.  20 ;  viiL  48,  52 ; 
X.  20,  21 ;  Acts  xvi.  16-18 ;  xix.  12-17. 

Deputy  [English]. 

One  deputed  or  empowered  to  act  for 
another,  generally  of  higher  rank  than 
himself,  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  used 
for  a  regent  ruling  in  place  of  a  king  (1 
Kings  xxii.  47),  and  in  the  New  to  desig- 
nate a  Roman  Pboconsul  (q.v.)  (Acts 
xiii.  8  ;  xviii.  12 ;  xix.  38 ;  cf.  A.Y.  and 
B.V.). 

Derbe  [Gr.  =  "juniper"  (?)  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

A  aty  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia,  in 
Asia  Mmor.  When  Paul  was  stoned  and 
left  for  dead  at  Lystra,  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  he  after  a  time  revived, 
and  succeeded  m  reaching  Derbe  (Actsxiv. 
6,  20).  On  his  second  he  agam  passed 
through  it,  either  there  or  at  Lystra—it  is 
uncertsiin  which — making  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Timothy  (xvi.  1).  Gains 
was  a  native  of  Derbe  (xx.  4).  Its  site 
was  probably  at  Ambarrarasi,  though  other 
places  have  been  suggested.   {Annstrmtg.) 

Desort  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Midhbar,  meanine  primarily  **  an 
unenclosed  plain^  suitable  for  pasture."  It 
is  from  Babharj  m  the  sense  of  driving  or 
leading  a  fiock.  The  secondary  meamng 
of Midhbar  is  "a  sandy  "wildemeas 
(Exod.  V.  3— A.V. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Job 
xxiv.  6— A.V. ;  Isa.  xxi.  1--A.V. ;  Jer. 
XXV.  24— A. v.).  The  B.V.  generally  substi- 
tutes **  wilderness,"  and  there  is  no  easeo- 
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tial  difference  between  the  two;  only 
"  desert**  is  from  the  Latin  and  **  wilder- 
ne»*'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Yeshi' 
MOH  =  "  a  waste,*"  "  a  desolation/*  from 
Yashetn  =  **  to  be  waste  **  or  "  desolate  '* 
(Psalm,  Ixxviii.  40 ;  cvi.  14  ;  Isa.  zliii. 
19,  20).  When  the  article  is  prefixed  it 
becomes  a  proper  name.    [Jeshimon.] 

(3)  The  rendering  in  £zek.  xlvii.  8 — 
A.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Arabhah,  JArabah.1 
The  margin  of  theA.V.  renders  it  **plain,*^ 
while  the  R.y.  leaves  it  untranslated. 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhar- 
hah  =  "  a  waste,  desolate,**  or  "  ruined 
place,**  from  ^AdrnAA  =  (1)  "  to  be  dry'* ; 
(2)  *'  to  be  desolate**  (Bnhn  cii.  6;  Isa. 
xlviii.  21— A, V. ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4).  In  the 
first  and  third  passages  the  R.V.  trans- 
lates **  waste  places.** 

Denel  [Heb.  =  "  invocation  of  God,'* 
**  a  calling  upon  God  **]. 

AGadite,  the  father  of  Eliasaph  (Numb. 
L  14 ;  vii.  42).  He  is  called  in  ii.  14  Reuel, 
whidi  means  "friend  of  God.**  He  may 
have  had  both  names,  or  a  copyist  may 
have  mistaken  the  Hebrew  i  (d)  for  -t  (r), 
they  being  very  similar  in  form. 

Denteronemy  [Gr.  Deuteronomion  = 
"the  law  repeated,**  from  denieros  = 
**  second,**  ana  nornos  =  **  law  **]. 

The  name,  derived  from  the  Septuagint, 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch.    It  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  £ieh  Hadde- 
bkariut  (These  [are]  the  words),  that  is,  the 
first  two  words  with  which  it  begins  are 
used  as  the  title  of  the  volume.     It  is 
naturally  divided  into  four  sections.    The 
first,  comprising  chapters  i.-iii.,  contains 
an  eloquent  address,  commenced  by  Moses 
in  the  plain  of  Moab,  in  the  fortieth  year, 
the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  month  which  was  to  close  the  wilder- 
ness wanderings.    The  narrative  naturally 
led  the  speaker  on  to  the  arrival  at  Sinai, 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  there, 
and  suhe«|uently  in  the  wilderness.    The 
recapitulation   of    its   enactments,    with 
promises  to  the  people  if  they  observed  it 
and  curses  if  they  set  it  aside,  constitute 
Uie  theme  of  the  second  section,  extending 
from  chapter  iv.  to  xxxi.,  and  constituting 
the  main  portion  of  the  volume.  The  third, 
including  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiil.j  com- 
prises lAoees's  song  and  blessing,  with  his 
prediction  as  to  the  future  history  of  the 
sev&ral  tribes.     The  fourth,  which  looks 
/LJkre  an  appendix   to  the  book,  tells  of 
^c:3sem*s  death  and  burial,  and  of  events 
'^Wcb  took  place  after  he  was  gone.    The 
T«Cttpitulation  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy 
VI  tiot  without  distinguishing  features  of 
its  0W1U    It  greatly  insists  on  the  injunc- 
tion that  sacrifices  shall  be  offered  only  at 
the  place  which  God  would  choose,  evi- 


dently pointing  at  Jerusalem  (xii.  6, 11, 18; 
xiv.  23,  25;  xv.  20;  xvi.  6,  7,  U,  15; 
xvii.  8)  ;  kindness  to  the  Levitt  who  had 
no  earthly  inheritance  of  their  own  is 
enjoined,  and  the  expressions  occur  "  the 
priests,  tne  Levites.**  and  "  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Levi,**  as  ii  the  priesthood  had  not 
yet  been  limited  to  the  single  family  of 
Aaron.  But  the  language,  is  ambiguous 
and  may  be  interpreted  differently  (x.  9 ; 
xii.  19;  xiv.  27,  29;  xvii.  9,  18;  xviii.  1, 
6 ;  xxi.  5  ;  xxiv.  8 ;  xxv.  25 ;  xxvii.  9 ; 
xxxi.  9).  While  the  temple  was  being 
repaired  in  the  eighteenth  jear  of  King 
Josiah,  the  high  priest  Hilkiah  said  to 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  "I  have  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.** 
Shai)han,  after  receiving  the  book  from 
Hilkiah,  read  it  to  Josiah,  who  was  so 
moved  by  its  threatenings  that  he  rent  his 
clothes  (2  Kings  xxii.  8-20;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  14-33).  They  were  apparently 
those  of  Deuteronomy  (chapters  xxviii.  and 
xxix.).  The  book  found  was  either 
Deuteronomy  or  the  whole  law  with 
Deuteronomy  included,  the  former  being 
the  more  probable  ofiinion.  The  book  of 
Deuteronomy  stands  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
the  English  Bible,  between  Numbers  and 
Joshua.  The  ancient  Jews  considered  it 
as  emanating  from  Moses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  chapter,  which  records  his 
death.  Our  Lord,  m  quoting  or  referring 
to  the  work,  seems  to  accept  the  ordinary 
Jewish  opinion  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  7,  8  and 
Mark  x.  3  with  Deut.  xxiv.  1).  So  do  the 
Apostles  (cf .  Acts  iii.  22  with  Deut.  xviii. 
lo-19,  and  Rom.  x.  19  with  Deut.  xxxii. 
21).  Both  He  and  they,  even  when  they 
do  not  directly  refer  to  authorship,  accept 
it  as  an  undoubted  part  of  Old  Testament 
scripture,  and  give  it  the  sanction  of  their 
authority  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  4  with  Deut. 
viii.  3 ;  Matt.  iv.  7  with  Deut.  vi.  16 ; 
Matt.  iv.  10  with  Deut.  vi.  30  and  x.  20 ; 
and  Rom.  x.  19  with  Deut.  xxxii.  21). 
Hence  the  immense  majority  of  Christians 
consider  the  Mosaic  autnorsnip  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  last  chapter  excepted,  as  a 
settled  question,  and  date  its  first  appear- 
ance about  1451  B.C.,  just  before  its 
author*8  death.  Rationalistic  critics,  on 
the  other  hand,  bring  it  down  to  a  much 
later  date;  Ewald^  Kalisch,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson  fixmg  it  in  the  reign  of 
lifanasseh,  about  650  B.C.,  while  De 
Wette,  Graf,  and  Kuenen,  the  last  named 
after  some  wavering  in  opinion,  believe 
that  it  was  oompoMsd  early  in  Josiah's 
reign,  and  was  first  made  public  about 
624  A.D.,  when  Hilkiah  gave  it  to  Shaphan 
and  to  the  king  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  passage  in  chap,  xviii.  15, 
18,  19  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Peter  as 
Messianic  (Acts  iii.  22, 23),  and  fulfilled  in 
Christ. 
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Devil  [English,  from  Lat.  Diaboliu,  Gr. 
Diabolos  =  *'  a  slanderer  **J. 

(1)  In  a  general  w/iw,  wit/iotU  tfie  article, 
—The  word  Devils  occurs  four  times  in 
the  A.y.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  these  all 
disappear  in  the  R.V.,  **  he-goats"  heing 
substituted  in  the  text^  and  '^satyrs'*  on  the 
margin  of  Lev.  xvii.  7  and  2  Chron.  xi. 
1.3;  and  '* demons**  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17 
and  Psalm  cvi.  37.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New- 
Testament,  the  Greek  words  diabolos  =  *'a 
devil,'*  and  daimon  or  daiinonion  =  ^*  a 
demon,"  are,  as  a  rule,  translated  by  the 
same  word,  "devil" ;  while  the  two  are  not 
always  distinguished  by  the  B.Y. 

(2)  In  a  specific  sense ^  with  the  article. — 
Satan,  the  greatest  of  all  the  fallen  spirits. 
A  revolt  took  place  in  heaven,  of  which 
the  Devil  was  tne  leader  (Jude  6).  There 
aredifTerantgrades  in  the  angelic  hierarchy. 
Probably  the  Devil  was  of  high  degree,  his 
rank  enabling  him  more  easui^  to  lead  the 
inferior  spirits  astray.  The  initial  sin  which 
pix>ved  his  ruin  seems  to  have  been  pride 
?1  Tim.  iii.  6).  Ejected  with  his  followers 
irom  heaven,  earth  became  the  scene  of  his 
and  their  activity  (cf .  Rev.  xii.  7-12).  Wher- 
ever evil  was  to  be  done,  he  was  the  natural 
leader.  He  is  identified  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  **that  old  serpent"  who 
tempted  Eve  (Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2).  Perhaps 
with  reference  to  this  transaction  he  is 
called  a  mimlerer  from  the  bejy^nniii]^,  and 
a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies  (John  viii.  44; 
cf.  1  John  iii.  8).  For  some  mischievous 
reason  unknown,  he  disputed  with  the 
archangel  Michael  for  the  body  of  Moses 
(Jude  9) .  He  tempted  our  Lord,  though,  of 
course,  unsuccessfully  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
Luke  i  V.  1  - 1 3) .  He  is  described  by  Peter  as 
producing  either  demotuacal  possession  or 
oi-dinary  diseases  (Acts  x.  38).  When  the 
good  se©d  of  truth  is  sown,  the  devil  either 
steals  it  away  (Luke  viii.  12),  or  sows  tares 
(Matt.  xiii.  38).  He  incited  Judas  to 
commit  his  great  crime  (John  xiii.  2).  He 
is  said  to  have  the  power  of  death  (Heb. 
ii.  14).  He  is  continually  going  about 
like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  lie  may 
devour  (1  Peter  v.  8).    He  lays  snares  or 

S metises  wiles  to  injure  the  children  of 
fod  (Ephes.  vi.  11;  2  Tim.  ii.  26).  He 
cast  martyrs  into  prison  (Rev.  ii  10). 
Pi-e-emineutly  sinful,  unrighteous  men, 
also  those  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  lying 
and  murder,  are  figuratively  called  children 
of  the  devil  (John  viii.  44 ;  1  John  iii.  8, 
10).  Judas  was  even  called  by  Jesus  a 
devQ  (John  vi.  70).  If  resisted,  he  will 
flee  from  those  he  wishes  to  tempt  (James 
iv.  7  ;  cf.  also  Ephes.  iv.  27).  He  is  finally 
to  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  •'  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels** 
(Matt.  XXV.  41 ;  cf.  Jude  6). 

He  is  sometimes  called  **  the  Wicked 
One  *'  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39),  and  iscleariy 


identified  with  the  Old  Testament  Satak 
(q.T.)  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  1  with  Mark  i.  13; 
Rev.  xii.  9 ;  XX.  2).  Our  Lord  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  (I  John 
iii.  8). 

Dew  [English]. 

Moisture  condensed  from  the  atmosphere 
upon  cold  bodies.  Used  in  Scripture 
figuratively  for  whatever  comes  noiselessly 
and  even  mvisibly,  but  proves  a  blessing, 
as  dew  does  to  vegetation  (Deut.  xxxii.  2 ; 
Psalm  ex.  3 ;  Prov.  xix.  12 ;  Micah  v.  7). 

Diadem  [English,  from  Or.  Diadema  = 
"aband"or"miet**l. 

(1)  The  rendering  oi  the  Hebrew  words 
Taaniphy  Tsattoph^  and  Tsanuphy  all  from 
7ia»<i;>A="  to  roll  round.'*  A  band  or  fillet 
rolled  round  the  hetvd  of  a  man  (Job.  xxix. 
14).  A  royal  diadem  of  this  type  was 
worn  by  kmgs  (Isa.  Ixii.  3).  The  same 
word  occurs  in  Isa.  iii.  23  as  Uie  name  of  a 
female  head-dress,  called  in  the  A.V.  "& 
hood  **  and  in  the  R.V.  "  a  turban.'*  It  is 
translated  in  Zech.  iii.  5  **  mitre,"  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  R.V.  **  turban  **  and 
*'  diadem.'*  It  is  applied  to  the  head-dreas 
of  the  high  priest. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Mitsnepheth,  from  the  same  root.  It  is 
applied  specially  to  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (Ezek.  xxi.  26).  The  R.V.  has 
Mitre  (q.v.). 

(3)  Tne  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Tscphirah  =  "  a  crown  ** ;  from  Tsaphar^ 
**  to  take  a  circular  form  **  (Isa.  xxviii.  5). 

Dial  [English]. 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  flat  disc 
graduated  into  hour  lines,  and  furnished 


ANCIENT  DIAU 


with  a  projecting  gnomon,  to  cast  a  shadow 
as  the  sun  advances  in  his  daily  course, 
and  thus  point  out  the  time  of  the  day.  The 
*'  dial "  of  Aluus  was  not  of  this  form ;  for 
the  Hebrew  word  Jfaaleh^  employed  to 
describe  it,  means  "  an  ascent,"  **  a  flight 
of  steps,"  ''degrees"  (2  Kings  xx.  11:  Isa. 
xxxviu.  8).  Bosanquet  has  shown  that  a 
shadow  could  go  back  upon  steps  during 
certain  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  ne  thinks 
that  the   phenomenon  described  in  the 
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Bible  was  produced  by  the  solar  eclipse 
of  June  15,  763  b.o.  (Measiah  t/ie  FHftce. 
177-193.) 

ZMamond  [English,  a  corruption  of 
adamant,  Gr.  Adamas^  genitive  aaamantoa 
=  *•  unconquerable  '*  ;  a  =  "  not,"  and 
damazo  =  **  to  subdue."  In  allusion  to  its 
excessive  hardness] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Yahatom, 
from  Halam  =  **  to  strike,"  in  Exod. 
zzviii.  18— A. V.J  and  text  of  E.V.  zxxix. 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13.  In  the  margin  of 
Exod.  xxviii.  18— R.  V.  **  sardonyx  "  is  sub- 
stituted for  '*  diamond."  It  is  a  mineral 
of  unequalled  hardness  and  lustre,  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  and  capable  of 
splendid  polish.  It  is  simply  carbon, 
crvstallisea  by  the  chemistry  of  nature, 
which  that  of  art  has  not  vet  been  able  to 
imitate.  Diamonds  have  long  been  known 
to  exist  in  India,  the  island  oi  Borneo,  and 
Brazil ;  more  recentlv  splendid  specimens 
have  come  in  abundance  from  southern 
Africa,  but  not  quite  so  white  or  hard. 

IMab*  [Lat.]. 

The  Roman  goddess  of  the  woods  and  of 
hunting.  She  is  generally  represented  as 
a  tall  and  beautiful  maiden,  with  a  quiver 
on  her  shoulder  and  a  bow  or  a  javelin  in 
her  right  hand,  and  as  engaged  in  himting 
deer.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo.  She 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Artemis,  who 
was  largely  adored  in  Arcadia.  But 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  seat  of  her  worship, 
and  her  temple  there  was   one  of  the 


OOtK  OF  TEMPLE  OF  DIAKA. 

wonders  of  the  world.  Its  probable  origin 
was  this.  At  an  unknown  period  of  aiiti- 
omty  a  person  walking  on  the  banks  of 
toe  Cayster  saw  something  descend  from 
the  sky  and  bury  itself  in  tne  ground.  On 
being  dug  up,  it  was  found  to  be  of 
meteoric  iron,  its  length  being  to  its 
breadth  pretty  much  as  they  are  in  a 
human  being.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the 
image  of  a  goddess,  ana  most  likelv  of 
Diana,  which  had  fallen  down  from 
Jupiter,  either  the  supreme  j^  of  that 
name  or  the  sky,  for  Jupiter  has  in 
certain  cases  no  more  than  the  latter 
meaning  (Acts  zix.  35).  The  **  image," 
dug  up,  was  placed  in  a  shrine  and 
worshipped.    It  grew  celebrated,  and  the 


shrine  gradually  became  a  temple,  which 
largely  developed,  if  it  did  not  even  at  first 
create,  the  atv  of  Ephesus.  The  first 
temple  being  burnt  (b.o.  356),  a  second 
and  moresplendid  one  arose,  which, accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  425  feet  long,  '220  broad, 
and  had  around  it  supporting  its  roof  137 
columns  60  feet  high.  The  site  of  the 
temple  was  discovert  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood 
in  April  1870,  and  as  the  result  of  his  sub- 
sequent excavations  many  tons  of  marble 
belonging  to  it  were  despatched  in  January 
1872  to  the  British  Museum.  [Ephesus.] 
The  **  silver  shrines  "  which  Demetrius 
the  silversmith  and  his  fellow-craftsmen 
found  so  profitable  a  manufacture  were 
models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  (Acts  xix. 
24).  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  in  the 
riot  they  caused  because  their  craft  was 
in  danger,  the  multitude  whom  they  stirred 
up  to  excitement  for  two  hours  cried, 
*' Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ej)he8ians"  f28), 
she  has  not  now  a  worshipper  anywnere 
in  the  whole  world. 

Dtblmli,  lUbUtli  [Heb.  Dibhlah  =  "  a 
cake"  (>)]. 

A  place  in  Palestine  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
particularly  desolate  wilderness  (Ezek.  vi. 
14 — A.V.  and  R.V.).  Gesenius  regards  it 
as  undoubtedly  a  cop3ri8t*s  error  forRiblah. 
Major  Conder  consid!ers  that  this  may  be 
so ;  and  if  not,  then  Diblah  may  possibly 
be  Dibl  in  the  territory  of  Naphtau. 

Dlblalm  [Heb.  IHbhlaim  =  «<two  flat 
cakes"]. 
•  The  mother  of  the  prophet  Hosea's  wife 
(Hos.  i.  3). 

DlbUtH  [DiBLiLH]  (Ezek.  vi.  14). 

Dlbon  [Heb.  Dibhon  =  '*  a  wasting 
awav,"  **  a  consumption  "]. 

(1)  A  Moabite  town  (Numb.  xxi.  30; 
xxxii.  3),  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the 
Gadites  (xxxii.  34),  on  which  account  it 
was  called  Dibon-gad  (xxxiii.  45,  46). 
Afterwards  it  was  ^veii  over  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  0,  17).  By  the  times 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  hod  reverted  to 
theMoabites  (Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22). 
It  still  exists,  as  a  heap  of  ruins,  retain- 
ing its  old  name  Lhibdnj  three  miles  north 
of  the  Amon,  slightly  eastward  from  the 
Roman  road.  Tnstrom  describes  Dibon  or 
Dhtban  as  a  twin  dty  upon  two  adjacent 
knolls,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  portions  of 
which  still  exist.  The  ruins  are  on  the 
tm)8  of  the  hills,  and  on  their  slopes. 
There  are  caverns,  cistems,  vaulted  under- 
ground storehouses,  rude  semi- circular 
arches,  and  Cyclopean  buildings  of  basalt 
like  those  of  Boshan.  It  was  among  the 
ruins  of  Dibon  that  Mr.  Klein,  in  1869, 
found  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  village  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
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at  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  25).  Probably  the 
same  as  DncoNAH  (q.r.). 

Dibon-Gad  [Heb.,  etc.,  DibJiWi'Gadh  = 
**  wasting  of  Gad  "1. 

llie  same  as  Dibon  (1)  (Xumb.  xxxiii. 
45,  40). 

Dllnrl  [Heb.  Dibhri  =  ♦* eloquent"  (?), 
from  Dabhar  =  **  to  speak  "]. 

The  Either  of  the  Panite  woman  Shelo- 
mith,  whose  son  was  stoned  to  death  for 
blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiy.  11-14). 

Dtdymns  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Lidamos  = 
"atwm"]. 

A  surname  of  the  Apostle  Thomas,  im- 
plying that  he  had  a  twin  brother  or  sister 
Dom  at  ih%  same  time  (John  xi.  16 ;  xx. 
24  ;  xxi.  2).  This  idea  is  expressed  also  by 
his  Hebrew  name  Thoxas  (q.v.). 

Dlklali  [Heb.  Liolah  =  **  a  region  fer- 
tile in  palm-trees,'*  from  Aramaic  Diq/a  = 
"a  palm-tree '*]. 

A  "son"  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27;  I 
Chron.  i.  21^,  who  was  named,  apparently 
not  at  his  Inrth,  but  after  he  had  settled 
in  a  region  abounding  in  palm-trees.  It 
was  almost  certainly  in  Arabia,  and,  per- 
haps, in  Yemen. 

Dilan,  IMlema  [Heb.  Dilany  Lilean  = 
**  field  of  cucimibers  **]. 

A  town  or  village  in  a  valley  in  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  38).    Exact  site  unlaiown. 

DIU  [English]. 

An  umbelliferous  plant  (Anethnin  gra^ 
reolem)  looking  like  fennel.  It  grows  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa.  It  is 
used  in  the  Elast  as  a  condiment,  and  dill- 
water  made  from  its  fruit  is  given  in 
England  to  relieve  flatulence  in  children, 
and  prevent  griping  when  purgative 
medicmes  are  taken.  The  Anethon  of 
Matt,  xxiii.  23,  rendered  in  the  texts  of 
both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  *'  anise,**  was 
probably,  as  the  margin  of  the  B. V.  makes 
It,  "  dill.'*    [Anise.] 

DUnnah  [Heb.  =  « a  dung  pit  **]. 

A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Merari  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The 
same  as  Rimxcn  (1)  (?). 

XUmon  [An  alteration  of  Dibon 
(q.v.)]. 

Certain  waters  in  the  Moab  country, 
which,  after  a  slaughter  of  the  people 
belonging  to  that  region,  were  to  **  oe  full 
of  blood  "  (Isa.  xv .  9} .  The  Hebrew  word 
for  blood  is  Damjjaxio.  G^senius  thinks  that 
Dimon  may  be  Dibon  altered  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  blood.  Conder  locates  the 
waters  doubtfully  at  Umm  Deineh. 

XMrnonali  [DncoN]. 
A  '*  city,**  town  or  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Judah,  near  the  Edomite  territory 


(Josh.  XV.  22).   The  same  as  Diboh  (2)  (?) 

(q.v.). 

Dliuili  [Heb.  =r'* absolved,*'  "vindi- 
cated** {Geaenim)]. 

A  daughter  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah 
(Gen.  XXX.  21).  Going  out  apparently 
unprotected  to  see  the  Canaanite  daughters 
of  the  land,  she  was  either  led  astray  or 
outraged  by  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor  the 
Hivite.  The  young  prince  afterwards 
wished  to  take  her  in  honourable  marriage, 
and  her  brothers  apparently  consented,  on 
condition  that  the  Hivites  should  be  cir- 
cumcised. These  acquiesced  in  the  stipu- 
lation, and  carried  it  out ;  but  an  attack  on 
their  town  was  suddenly  made  bv  Simeon 
and  Levi,  two  of  Dinah's  full  orothers, 
who  slew  all  the  males  in  the  place,  Hamor 
and  Shechem  among  the  rest  Jacob  took 
no  part  in  the  tre&cherous  and  cruel  deed, 
but  denounced  it  on  his  deathbed  with  the 
horror  which  the  crime  was  fitted  to  excite 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1-31 ;  xlix.  5-7). 

Dlnaites  [Eng^lish,  from  Heb.  Diittft, 
of  unknown  meanmg]. 

One  of  the  tribes  'm>m  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire brought  over  to  Samaria  to  replace  the 
ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  (Eara  iy.9). 

Dlnlutteli  [Heb.  Dinhabhah  =  "  land  " 
or  **  plaoeof  plundering,**  **  a  lurking  place" 
or  *'den  of  robbers*'  0  (Gewnius),  Septua- 
gint  Gr.  Dennaba  ;  Vulffate  Lat.  I>nMba\. 

An  Edomite  city,  uie  birUiplace  or 
possession  of  Bela,  tne  first  king  of  Ed<mi 
?Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chron.  i.  43).  Prof. 
A.  Nebauer,  of  Oxford^  in  a  letter  dated 
March  9,  1891,  printed  m  the  Academy  of 
March  14,  suggests  that  Tunip,  in  Northern 
Syria,  is  probably  the  name  Dinhabah 
altered.  In  the  Academy  of  March  21  the 
Rev.  Henry  George  Tomkins  located  Din- 
habah at  Thenib,  east  of  Ele'aleh,  in  Moab 
(Palestine  Exptoraticn  Fund^  Quarterly 
Statement  for  October,  1891,  p.  322). 
Major  Conder  hesitates  to  accept  this 
view,  believing  that  Dinhabah  must  be 
looked  for  in  Edom,  near  Petra,  and  not 
in  Moab  {Ibid.^  January^  1892,  p.  46). 

Dlonsrsliis  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  I>ionnsios= 
**of"  or  "belonging  to  Dionusos**  or 
"Bacchus,**  the  Greek  and  Roman  "  god" 
of  wine]. 

A  member  of  the  Athenian  Supreme 
Court  of  Areopagus,  who  was  converted 
through  the  preacning  of  St.  Paul  on  Man 
Hill,  where  the  court  held  its  sittings 
(Acts  xvu.  34). 

Dlotrei»lies  [Gr.  2)»o/;yDA«»= "  trained, 
nourished,"  or  "cherished  by  Zeus"  or 
"Jupiter"]. 

A  member  of  the  particular  church 
which  contained  also  that  Gains  to  whom 
the  Apostle  John  sent  his  third  epistle.  As 
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Biotrephes's  name  {see  etjmolo^)  un- 
tied the  diviiiity  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  the 
Greek  and  Homan  supreme  god,  its 
possessor  would  probably  have  alterod  it 
at  the  time  of  his  baptism  had  his  Chris- 
tian feeling  been  deep.  He  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence  in  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  refused  to  receive  the  Apostle 
Jdm,  and,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
excommunicated  those  who  entertained 
the  *'  brethren  **  with  whom  he  would  not 
himself  fraternise  (3  John  9,  10). 

Diwiiple  [Lat.  Liseipulut  =  a  scholar].. 

A  i>upil,  a  scholar.  Thouch  nominalrjr 
a  diminutive,  imjplying  that  uie  learner  is 
of  small  size,  it  is  not  really  so  limited  in 
meaning.  In  the  New  I'estament  it  is 
used  of  all  of  whatever  age  who  in  faith 
received  the  Divine  Master's  instructions 
pfatt.  X.  -24,  42 ;  Luke  xiv.  26,  27,  33 ; 
John  iv.  1 ;  vi.  66),  and  espedaUy  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  (Blatt.  v.  1 ;  viii.  *i5 ;  x.  1 ; 
xii.  1,  etc.). 


\  [English]. 
Both  secondary  causes  and  the  operation 
of  the  Great  Fint  Cause  are  recognised  in 
theBible  account  of  disease.  SanitaW  regu- 
lations are  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  thus  recognising  that 
to  maintain  cleanliness  of  the  person,  of 
the  tent  or  house,  and  of  the  camp  or  city 
tends  to  diminish  disease.  When  the 
a^en<^  of  the  Great  First  Cause  is  men- 
tionea  in  connection  with  disease,  the 
infliction  is  generally  mentioned  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  [Plague  (^)]  (Numb.  xi.  33 ; 
xiL  11;  Deut.  xxviii.  21,  22,  27,  35,  60; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  18;  Ptoun  dii.  3,  etc.). 
From  the  connection  between  sin  and 
various  diseases,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
attributed  to  Satan,  the  great  tempter  to 
sin  (Luke  xiii.  16),  but  this  must  not  be 
apidied  to  individuals  (Job  iii.-xlii ;  John 
ix.  1-3).  The  chief  diseases  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Bible  are  ague,  blains, 
botch,  boils,  consumption,  dysentery, 
fever,  inflammation,  itch,  leprosy,  palsy, 
pestilence,  plague,  etc.  Of  those  unnamed 
the  chief  are  Aia^s,  Jehoram's,  Jeroboam's, 
Job's,  Herod  Agrippa's,  and  Hezekiah's 
diseases.  {See  the  names  of  the  afilicted 
individuals.)  For  the  disease  of  the 
Shnnamite's  son  see  Shunaiote.  The 
lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  etc.,  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  page. 

Dialiaii.    [DiSHON.] 

The  seventn  and  youngest  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite,  and  the  father  of  Uz  and 
Aran.  He  was  a  Horite  '^duke,"  and  a 
brother  of  *'  duke  "  Dishon  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
21, 28, 30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  :J8,  42). 

IMMhon   [Heb.  =  a   species  of  gazelle 
{Geseuius)], 
(1)  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 


the  brother  of  Dishan  (q.v.).  He  was  the 
father  of  Hemdan,  Eshban,  Ithran,  and 
Cheran.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  Horite 
**  duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21, 26,  30 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  38,  41). 

(2)  The  son  of  Anah,  the  grandson  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ;  1  Chron.  i.  41). 

Dispersion  [English!. 

The  name  applied  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  elsewhere  to  the  scattering  abroad  of 
the  Israelites  over  other  lauds  than  their 
own  (Jer.  xxv.  34— A. V.).  The  R.V. 
translates  the  passa^  now  quoted  dif- 
ferently;  but  even  if  the  plural  noun 
"  dispersions  "  disappears,  the  verb  **  dis- 
perse "  applied  to  the  some  scattering  of 
the  Israehtes  remains.  Scattering  was 
threatened  as  a  penalty  if  the  people 
departed  from  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxvi. 
33-37;  Deut.  iv.  27,  28;  xxviu.  64-68). 
The  captivitv  of  the  ten  tribes  and  that  of 
the  two  largely  helped  to  fulfil  these  prophe- 
des ;  for  tne  mass  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
never  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  of 
the  two  a  very  large  number  chose  to 
remain  in  the  region  to  which  the^  had 
I  been  taken  rather  than  return  to  their  own 
country.  A  very  considerable  immijgration 
of  Jews  took  place  into  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire, 
and  into  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
etc.,  into  which  it  was  afterwardis  divided. 
When  afterwards  the  Boman  empire  estab- 
lished its  sway  over  these  and  other 
regions,  colonies  of  Jews  sought  a  settle- 
ment in  all  the  important  pla^ ;  so  that 
wherever  Paul  and  his  coadjutors  went, 
they  found  Jews  and  synagogues.  The 
dispersion  has  continued  till  our  own  day ; 
ana  recent  developments  of  it  through 
Russian  persecution  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  world. 

.  DiTliiation  [English,  from  Lat.  Divi- 
natio  —  *•  the  faculty  of  seeing  "  or  "  pre- 
dicting futurity,"  from  Dxv'xno  =  "to 
divine,"  "foresee,"  "predict,"  or  "pro- 
phesy"]. 

(1)  /»  a  general  sense. — ^The  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Qesem,  which,  with 
Qoseiniin  =  "  diviners,"  comes  from 
Qasam  =  "  to  divine."  This,  Gesenius 
thinks,  signified  originally  "to  cut." 
"  Divination  "  meant  an  effort  to  read  the 
future.  The  devices  used  for  the  purpose 
have  been  almost  infinite  in  number,  tneir 
very  multiplicity  proving  that  no  one  of 
them  had  oeeii  found  effective.  Jo8e])h, 
if  indeed  he  seriously  meant  what  he  said, 
professed  to  divine  by  means  of  a  cup  (Gen. 
xliv.  5,  15).  Saul  desired  "  the  witch  of 
Eudor  "  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  familiar 
spirit  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  8),  at  the  same  time 
attempting  "necromancy,"  i,e.  seeking 
information  from  the  dead.  The  king  of 
Babylon   thought    he    could   divine    by 
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making  his  arrows  or  knives  bright,  con- 
sulting images  or  '*teraphim/'  and  look- 
ing  at  the  liver  of  some  slain  animal 
(&Kk,  zxi.  21 » 22^.  Astrologers  consulted 
the  stars,  believmg  that  they  could  not 


DIVIKATfO.V. 

(From  a  liotnan  Sculptun.) 

merely  predict,  but  influence  human 
destiny.  [Astboloobr.]  The  vanity  of 
trusting  to  diviners  and  divination  was 
frequently  pointed  out  by  the  inspired 
prophets  (Isa.  xliv.  25 ;  Jer.  xzvii.  9 ; 
zxix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  xxi.  29 ;  xzii.  28 ; 
Micah  iii.  6,  7,  11 :  Zech.  x.  2). 

(2)  In  a  ipeeific  sense. — ^In  Joseph's  case 
the  word  "  divme  "  is  the  rendonnff  of  the 
Hebrew  Ndhaah  =  **  to  hiss,"  with  which 
is  closely  connected  Ndhdsh  =  **  a  snake,'* 
as  if  a  snake  no  less  than  a  cup  had  to  do 
with  Joseph's  divination. 

DlToroe,  DlToroemeiit  [English]. 

Under  the  law  of  Moses  a  man  could 
divorce  his  wife  if  he  **  found  some  un- 
seemly thing  in  her."  She  might  then  be 
married  to  another  man.  If  ner  second 
husband  also  divorced  her,  the  first  one 
was  not  allowed  to  take  her  again.  The 
process  of  divorce,  when  once  resolved 
upon,  was  easy.  All  the  husband  had  to 
do  was  to  give  ms  partner  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, and  send  her  away  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4 
— R.V. ;  cf.  Isa.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8).  Our 
Lord  explained  that  this  enactment  was 
framed  onlv  on  account  of  the  Israelites' 
hardness  ot  heart.  The  original  and  just 
law  on  the  subject,  that  of  nature,  was 
that  a  wife  should  not  be  divorced  except 
for  *'  fornication."  By  this  is  probably 
meant,  after  marriage  or  after  betrothal 
(cf.  Matt.  i.  19) ;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
now  technically  called  adultery.  If  any- 
one married  a  divorced  woman,  he  also 
had  committed  the  same  sin  (Matt.  v.  31, 
32 ;  xix.  3-9;  Mark  x.  2-12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18 ; 
cf.  1  Cor.  viL  10-17). 

ZHialia1i»  lU-nliab  [Heb.  IH-zahahh 
r=  ♦♦  a  place  abounding  in  gold  "] . 
A  place  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  where 


presumably  much  gold  was  obtained  (?) 
(Deut.  i.  1).  Geseniusand  Robinson  thiiik 
that  it  was  at  Dahab  or  Deheb,  a  cape  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

Dodal  fHeb.  BodJiai  =  *' loving"  (?)]. 

An  Ahohite,  a  militarv  officer  appomtod 
by  king  David  over  the  course  of  the 
second  month  (1  Chron.  xxviL  4).  Ap- 
parently the  same  as  Dodo  (3)  (q.v.). 

Dodaalm  [Heb.  Dodlianimy  from  Gr. 
Dardanoi  =  **  Dardanians,"  people  of 
Troy,  founded  by  a  mythic  Dardauo8(?) ; 
or  from  Gr.  JDodona  (P).    iSee  the  article]. 

The  youngest  "son"  of  Javan  (Gen. 
X.  4).  In  l  Chron.  i.  7  the  text  of  the 
E.V.  and  the  margin  of  the  A.V.  make 
the  word  *'  Rodanim."  In  either  case  m 
seems  the  Hebrew  termination  of  the 
masculine  plural,  in  which  case  "sons" 
signifies  descendants.  If  the  proper  read- 
ing is  Dodanim,  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
either  the  Dardanians,  i,e,  the  Trojans  [set 
etymology],  or  the  people  of  IkMona,  a 
place  in  Epirus.  in  Greece,  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  oracle.  If  the  proper  reading 
is  Rodanim,  the  sigiiification  is  the  people 
of  Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  Archipelaso  off 
the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  lunor, 
anciently  famed  for  its  gigantic  statue  of 
Apollo,  called  the  Colossus. 

Dodavah  [Heb.  DadJiavahu  =  *'  love  of 
Jehovah"]. 

A  man  from  Mareshah,  the  father  of 
that  Eliezer  who  prophesied  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  (2  Chron.  xz. 
37). 

Dodo  [Heb.  Dodlio  =  *<  his  unde  by  the 
father's  nde,"  from  Dodh  =  "  love  "J. 

(1)  A  man  of  Issachar,  the  grandfather 
of  the  judge  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1). 

(2)  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  the  father  of 
Elhanan,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  26). 

(3)  An  Ahohite,  the  father  of  Eleazar, 
one  of  David' s  three  mighty  men  of  the 
first  rank  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  zi. 
12).  Apparently  the  same  as  Dodai  (q.^O- 

Doeg  FHeb.  =  " timid"]. 

An  Edbmite,  the  chief  of  King  Saurs 
herdmen.  When  David,  then  a  fugitive 
from  Saul's  court,  though  the  fact  was 
not  vet  known  to  more  than  a  few,  arrived 
at  Nob,  a  city  of  the  priests,  and  obtained 
from  Ahimelech,  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
the  shew-bread  and  the  sword  of  Goliath, 
Doeg  '*  was  there  that  day  detained  before 
the  Lord "  (how  remarkable  the  expres- 
sion !)  (1  Sam.  xxL  7).  He  subsequently 
told  Saul  what  had  occurred,  which  so 
excited  the  king  that,  after  demanding 
explanations audcousiderinK them  unsatis- 
factory, he  ordered  Doeg  to  kill  the  priests, 
which  he  did  to  the  number  of  eighty-five 
men,  massacring  subsequently  the  women 
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■nd  children,  and  deatroyinff  even  the 
cattle  (xxii.  7-23).  The  title  of  Psahn 
UL  mentions  Doeg.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
stean^  that  the  name  of  a  man  capable 
of  actmg  as  he  did  should  mean  timid,  but, 
after  aU,  it  is  the  coward  and  not  the 
brave  man  who  stoops  to  become  the 
wholesale  assassin. 

Bos  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kelebh 
(Arabic  Kelb)  and  the  Greek  Kuon,  both 
correctly  translated  dog[.  The  dog  of 
Palestine  is  the  same  variety  as  the  Pariah 
dog  of  India.  During  the  earlier  period 
cf  Bible  history  it  is  described  as  prowling 
about  ^e  streets  and  suburbs  of  cities 
(Psalm  liz.  6,  14).  feeding  on  what  was 
thrown  out  to  it  (Kxod.  xxii.  31),  licking 
up  blood  when  it  was  shed  (1  Kings  xxii. 
3o ;  Psalm  Ixviii.  23),  or  devouring  dead 
bodies  (I  Kiugs  xiv.  11 ;  xvL  4) ;  nay,  even 
sometimes  congregating  in  packs,  to  sur- 
round and  attack  human  beings  (Psalm 
xxii.  16,  20).  But  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job  some  dogs  had  been  domesticated 
and  set  to  watch  sheep  (Job  xxx.  1),  and 
in  New  Testament  times  they  are  in  houses, 
having  masters,  the  crumoB  fix>m  whose 
tables  they  pick  up  (Matt.  xv.  27).  More- 
over they  uck  the  sores  of  begsars  (Luke 
xvi.  21)  in  a  manner  that  the  dog  of 
earlier  times  would  have  possessed  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  friendliness  to  do. 
But  the  great  mass  of  dogs  still  continued 
to  run  wild.  They  were  deemed  un- 
clean ;  and  to  call  one  a  dog,  either  in 
Old  or  New  Testament  times,  was  con- 
sidered (as  it  now  is)  a  gross  insult, 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  43  ;  2  Kings  viii.  13).  In  the 
New  Testament  the  term  dog  is  applied 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  appreciating  what  is  high  or 
holy  (Matt.  vu.  6),  who  introduce  false 
doctrines  wi^  c3^moEd  effrontery  (Phil.  iii. 
2),  or  who,  like  a  dog  returning  to  its 
vomit,  go  back  to  sins  which  nominally 
they  had  renounced  for  ever  (2  Peter  ii.  22 ; 
cfk  Prov.  xxvi.  II).    In  one  place  our  Lord 


to  applv  it  to  anyone  who  is  a 
Gentile,  but  the  context  shows  that  He 
was  reasoning  on  popular  Jewish  opinion, 
and  not  for  the  time  intimating  his  own 
(Matt.  XV.  26 ;  Mark  vu.  27). 

DoiAkab  [Heb.  Bophqahy  of  doubtful 
meaningj. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness between  tiie  Bed  Sea  and  Rephidim 
(Xomb.  xjl:]^^  12,  13).  Seetsen  locates  it 
at  a  place  called  Tobbacfaa,  but  the  identi- 
fication has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

Dor  [Heb.  =  **  habitation  "]. 

A  town  on  the  western  limit  of  the 
fttfjon  whence  the  kings  who  united  to 
^^  Joshua  near  the  waters  of  Merom 


drew  their  forces  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xii.  23).  It 
was  in  Issachar  or  Asher,  but  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  cf . 
1  Chron.  vii.  29),  which,  however,  failed  to 
expel  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  (Judg.  i. 
27).  It  was  the  chief  town  of  a  region  in 
which  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors  collected 
food  (1  Kings  iv.  11).  In  Maccabee  times 
it  was  called  Dora,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  the  sea-coast.  In  B.C.  217  it  was 
successfully  besieged  by  Antiochus  III. 
(the  Great),  and  in  137  bv  Antiochus  VII. 
(1  Mace.  XV.  11-14).  Subsequently  it  was 
taken  by  a  certain  2iOilus,  on  whose  death 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
In  B.C.  64  Pompey  granted  it  self-govern- 
ment. In  B.C.  oo  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius.  Early  in  the  Christian  Era  it 
fell  into  decay.  Remains  of  it  still  exist 
at  £1  Burj  or  Khurbet  Tant(kra,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  8  and 
9  miles  north  of  Ceesarea.  There  are  a 
mound  with  a  tower,  the  latter  probably 
of  crusading  times,  a  harbour  with  the 
entrance  cut  thi'ough  the  rock,  various 
buildings,  rock-hewn  tombs,  a  tank,  and 
a  causeway,  but  their  ages  are  not  easily 
determined. 

DoroAB  [Gr.  Dorka*  =  "  a  gazelle,"  the 
Gr.  rendenng  of  the  Aramaic  Tabiiha, 
Heb.  7)tebi  =  "a  gazelle"]. 

A  woman  whose  Aramaic  name  was 
Tabitha  {see  etymology \  resident  at  Joppa. 
She  made  ^rments,  wmch  she  gave  to  the 
poor,  and  is  the  person  after  whom  Dorcas 
societies  are  called.  She  was  greatly 
lamented  when  she  died ;  and  Peter  was 
sent  for  that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  her 
in  her  Lord's  name  from  the  dead,  which 
the  Apostle  did  (Acts  ix.  36-43). 

Dotban  [Heb.  Dothain,  and  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Dolhan=  "  two  wells  **]. 

A  town  north  of  Shechem,  where 
Joseph's  brothers  fed  their  flocks,  plotted 
to  murder  him,  and  then,  partly  relenting, 
cast  him  into  a  pit,  whence  he  was  taken 
out  and  sold  to  the  Midianites  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  17-28).  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  King 
Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  prophet 
Elisha  were  besieged  in  it  by  the  Syrians : 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  belea^ering  army 
were  miraculously  struck  with  blindness, 
led  to  Samaria,  had  their  vision  restored, 
and  were  finally  sent  home  without  moles- 
tation (2  Kings  vi.  8-23).  The  Septua^^int 
calls  the  pla^e  Dothaeim  and  Dothaun. 
The  book  of  Judith  also  calls  it  Dothaim, 
and,  quite  in  harmony  with  Genesis,  says 
that  an  open  country  existed  in  the 
vicinity.  At  no  great  distance  away, 
however,  there  was  a  hilly  region  with 
paths  through  it  into  Judaea,  which  the 
high  priest  Joacim  (Joakim)  exhorted  the 
people  of  Dothan  and  those  of  the  towns 
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adjacent  to  guard  (Judith  iv.  6-8;  vii. 
3,  18 ;  viii.  3).  Dothan  has  been  identified 
as  the  ruin  Tell  Ddth^n,  near  a  well  9^ 
miles  north,  slightly  east,  of  Samaria. 

Dove  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  Hebrew  Tonah,  from 
what  verb  is  doubtful.  [Jonah.]  It  is  a 
bird  (Psalm  Iv.  6)  having  fine  eyes  (Son^  i. 
15 ;  V.  12),  a  plaintive  voice  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
14),  a  gentle,  affectionate  disposition  (Song 
ii.  14 ;  V.  2  ;  vi.  9),  but  not  much  sagacity 
THosea  vii.  11).  It  is  timid,  and  when 
frightened  trembles  (Hosea  vii.  1 1 ) .  When 
wild  it  sometimes  frequents  valleys  ^Ezek. 
vii.  16),  making  its  nest  in  the  side  of 
holes  or  fissures  yer.  xlviii.  28).  When 
domesticated  it  flies  when  alarmed  to 
"windows"  (apertures  in  a  dovecot  [?]) 

gsa.  Ix.  8).  Tne  Septuagint  renders  the 
ebrew  YonaU  by  the  Greek  Feristera, 
Jesus  refers  to  it  as  proverbially  harmless 
(Matt.  X.  16),  and  as  bought  and  sold 
within  the  Temple  courts,  doubtless  be- 
cause, being  a  clean  animal,  it  was  used  in 
sacrifice  TMatt.  xxi.  12;  Mark  xi.  15; 
John  ii.  14). 

The  Doves  constitute  a  family  of  birds 
(Colttmbid<e)y  of  which  Tristram  enumer- 
ates four  species  as  occurring  in  Palestine : 
the  Bing-dove  or  Wood-pigeon  (Colmnba 
Prt/«w^/w),  the  Stock-dove  {Columha  <en(Uf)^ 
the  Rock-dove  (Colmnba  livid) ^  and  the 
A^-rumped  Rock-dove  (^Colmnba  Schim' 
jl)en),  Tne  Ring-dove  visits  Palestine  in 
immense  flocks  in  spring  and  autumn 
during  its  aimual  n^igrations ;  individuals 
also  remain  all  the  winter.  The  Stock- 
dove is  found  chieflv  east  of  the  Jordan,  or 
in  the  valley  of  that  river.  The  Rock-dove 
is  abundant  on  the  coast  and  in  the  high- 
lands west  of  the  Jordan.  The  Ash- 
rumped  Rock-dove  is  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  taking  refuge  in  caves  and 
fissures.  It  is  the  species  described  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  28.    [Pigeon,  Tubtle.] 

DovEB*  Dung.  A  substance  which  rose 
to  famine  prices  during  the  siege  of  Samaria 
by  Benhadad  II.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  name  is  to  be  taken  literally;  it  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  esculent  root  or 
fruit  of  some  plant  (2  Kings  vi.  25). 

Dowry  [English]. 

Among  the  Cauaanites  as  well  as  the 
Israelites  a  bridegroom  or  his  father  paid  a 
tlowry  to  the  bride's  father  to  induce  him 
to  give  her  in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ; 
Exod.  xxii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  2.5). 

Dracfon  [Lat.  Draco ^  genitive  draconift, 
from  Gr.  J)rakoti=**  a  huge  serpent "  ('r)]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament— 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Tdn  or  Tan  =  **an  animal  frequenting 
deserts.*'  llie  plural  is  tannim  and  tannin. 


(a)  A  jackal,  as  the  R.y.  makes  It  (Job 
XXX.  29 ;  Isa.  xliii.  20 ;  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  xiv.  6 
(?) ;  U.  37 ;  Micah  i.  8 ;  Mai.  i  3).  [Jackal.] 

(*)  The  crocodile  (?)  (Jer.  xiv.  6  (?}- 
R.  v.  margin ;  Ii.  34  (?)).    [Ceooomle.] 

(^)  A  sea-monster  (Psalm  Ixxiv.  13; 
cxlviii.  7 ;  Isa.  xxviL  1 ;  Ii.  9— all  A.V. 
and  R.V.). 

{d)A  venomous  serpent  (Deut.  xxzii. 
33 ;  PsaUn  xci.  13). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  Tannim^  a  word 
which,  though  it  looika  plural,  is  really 
singular,  and  means  **  a  great  river  rep- 
tile," evidently  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  Phanioh,  the  king  of 
Egypt  (Eizek.  xxix.  3). 

II.  fn  the  New  Tc8tmne)tt. —The 
rendering  of  the  Greek  Drakon^  identified 
with  Satan,''that  old  serpent"  (Rev.xii.  3, 
4,  7,  9,  13,  16,  17 ;  xiii.  2,  4,  11 ;  xvi.  13; 
XX.  2). 

f  The  Dragon' 9  Well,  The  Di'agon  WeV. 
— A  well  near  Jerusalem,  apparently  not 
far  from  the  Valley  Gkite  and  Dung  Gate 
(Neh.  ii.  13).    [Jebusaleic.] 


[English]. 
A  vision  seen  durmg  sleep,  but  which  is 
found  on  awaking  to  be  unreal.  When  a 
person  dreams  the  imagination  is  actire, 
while  the  memory  is  so  imperfect  that  one 
feels  no  surprise  on  seeing  and  oonvernng 
with  a  friend  or  relative  who  has  for  a 
long  time  been  dead.  Mental  anxiety  (cf. 
Eccles.  V.  3,  7),  an  uneasy  position  ox  the 
body,  physical  pain,  slight  sickness,  etc, 
will  all  tend  to  create  dr^ims.  In  Scripture 
times  God  frequentlv  communicatea  His 
will  or  intimated  niture  events  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  an  angel  in  dream 
Divine  communications  were  made  in 
dreams  to  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3),  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  12),  to  Lfiiban  (xxxi.  24),  to 
Joseph  (xxxvii.  5,  9,  10,  20),  to  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker  (xl.  5),  to  Pharaoh  (xlL 
7,  15,  25, 26),  to  a  soldier  in  Gideon^saimy 
(Judg.  vii.  13),  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iiL  5), 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1«  4,  36;  iv. 
1),  to  Daniel  (vii.  1),  to  Joseph  the 
betrothed  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20), 
to  the  Magi  (ii.  12),  to  the  wife  of  Pilate 
(xxvii.  19),  and  doubtless  to  many  others. 
The  power  of  accurately  interpreting 
prophetic  dreams  was  miLted  to  certain 
favoured  people,  as  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli. 
16)  and  to  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.  25-28,  47).  On 
the  other  hand,  diviners  and  false  propheto 
made  a  practice  of  pretending  to  have  had 
Divine  revelations  in  dreams  (Jer.  xxiii. 
25-32).  Any  diviner  using  this  .pretenf? 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  Israelites  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovcm  was  to  be  put  to 
death  (Deut.  xiii.  1-5). 

Dreu  [English]. 

Dress  is  first  mentioned  just  after  the 
Fall,  when  God  made  coats  of  skins  and 
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clothed  oar  first  parents  (Gen.  iii.  21). 
By  the  Moeaio  law  a  man  waa  forbidden 
to  wear  the  garment  appertaining  to  a 
woman,  or  a  woman  that  belonging  to  a 
man,  a  distinctive  drees  for  the  sexes  be- 
ing thus  early  recognised  (Deut.  xzii.  5). 
As  toon  as  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
coats  eren  for  men  were  made  for  orna- 
ment as  well  as  for  use.    The  latter  had 
a  coat  (a  long  garment  with  sleeves— 
ILV.  margin)  of  many  colours  made  for 
Um  by  his  father ;  it  may  have  been  like 
the  tartan  ^parment  of  a  Siootch  highlander 
(Oen.  xzxvii.  3, 32).  Aaron,  the  hign  pnest, 
had  splendid  saoeraotal  vestments.  [High 
Pmest.I  For  kings  also  there  was  "  royal 
yparel'*  (Esther  vi.  8;  viii.  15).    When 
Jowph  received  all  but  royal  honours  in 
Egypt,  he  was   dressed  in  fine  linen,  a 
mano&cture  for  which  that  country  was 
celebrated   (Oen.   xlL   42).    Among   the 
^annents  worn  by  men  was  a  coat  (Gen. 
m.  21 :  xxxvii.  3,  32 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  32 ;  Job 
xzx.  18 ;  Song  v.  3 ;  Matt.  v.  40 ;  Luke  vi. 
29;  Johnxxi.7).    That  of  our  Lord  at  His 
emcifixion  was  seamless.  Others  may  have 
been  the  same  (John  xix.  23).     A  lonff 
tlowinff  garment  was  also  worn.  It  tended 
to  trau  behind  one,  and  impede  his  pro- 
gress ;  when,  tiierefore,  he  had  to  do  work 
It  was  needful  to  gird  it  round  his  waist 
(Exod.  xii.   11).  whence  come  such  ex- 
hortations as  **  Iiet  your  loins  be  girded  *' 
(Luke  xn.  35 ;  £ph.  vL  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13). 
Aronnd  the  waist  for  the  puraose  was  a 
Kirdlo  (1  Sam.    xviiL  4;  I  Kings  ii.  5; 
2  Kin^  L  8 ;   Itfatt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6 ; 
Rev.  1.    13).     Shadrach,    Meshech,   and 
Abedne^,    at    Babylon,    had    **hosen" 
(Aramaic   Sarbalin),   meaning  the   wide 
trousers  still  worn  in  the  E^t.    They  also 
wore  a  garment  called  in  Aramaic  Patish, 
The  R.v.  renders  this  "a  tunic,"   %,e. 
in  under-garment,  in  the  text,  and  *'a 
tmban"  on  the  margin.     Finally  thev 
had  a  Karbela^  rendOTed   in    the   B.V. 
"mantle."    The  A.V.  translates  all  the 
three  Aramaic  words  differently  (Dan.  iii. 
21).    Elijah  had  a  mantle  (1  Kmgs  xix. 
13^  19).    So  had  Job  (Job  i.  20)  and  his 
friends  ^.  12),  witii  "Eovl  and  many  others 
(Ezra  ix.  3,  5).    A  cloak  as  well  as  a  coat 
was  used  in  the  timeof  our  Lord  (Matt.  V.40V 
"PhvX  had  such  a  garment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
Of  boys'  dresses  it  should  be  noted  that 
when  Samuel  was  quite  a  child  his  mother 
brought  him  a  coat— A. V.  (a  robe— R.V.) 
every  year  to  the  tabernacle  (I  Sam.  ii.  19). 
Of  female  attire,  as  distinguished  from 
ornaments,  widows  had  a  distinctive  drees 
as  early  as  the  times  of  Judah  and  his 
danghter-in-law  Tamar,  and  apparently 
they  did  not  wear  a  veil  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
14,  19).    Virgins,  on  the  contrary,  used 
veQs  when  they  needed  them,  if  not  even 
constantly  (Q^  xxiv.  65 ;  Buth  iii.  15 — 


A.V. ;  Song  v.  7~A.  V.,  and  on  the  margin 
of  R.  v.).  In  the  reign  of  David  princesses, 
while  immarried,  had  a  distinctive  dress 
of  different  colours  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  19). 
Some  of  the  articles  of  dress  worn  by  the 
fashionable  Jewish  ladies  in  Isaiah's  days 
are  enumerated  with  their  multitudinous 
ornaments  in  Isa.  iiL  18-25. 

Drink  [English]. 

The  usual  beverage  of  the  Hebrews  was 
water,  though  they  also  frequently  used 
WiNB  (q.v.),  and  more  rarely  Stsono 
Dbink  (q.v.). 

Dbikk-offsbino.  An  offering  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xxiii.  18,  etc.).  It 
consisted  of  a  fourth  or  a  half  of  a  ^'  hin  " 
of  wine  (Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Numb.  xv.  5 ; 
xxviii.  14,  etc.). 

Dromedaiy  [English,  from  Lat.  Lt'O' 
medarius], 

(n  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Rekhesh,  from  Rakhaah = "  to  run  quickly," 
in  the  A.V.  of  1  Kings  iv.  28.  llie  R.V.. 
following  Gesenius,  translates  the  word 
**  swift  needs."  The  same  word  Rekhesh 
is  translated  *'  swift  steed  "  in  the  B.V.  of 
Micah  i.  13,  and  "swift beast"  in  tiie  A.V. 
In  the  B.V.  of  Esther  viii.  10  Rekheah 
is  rendered  in  the  text  "  a  swift  steed," 
while  the  A.V.  makes  it  **  a  mule."  In 
pause  Rekheth  becomes  Rakhesh, 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ram' 
tnakhf  from  the  verb  Raminakh  =**  to  be 
slender"  or  "graceful,"  in  the  text  of 
Esther  viii.  10-«-A.V.,  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  R.V.  The  text  of  the  R.V.  trans- 
lates it  "  steed,"  and  Gesenius  "  a  mare." 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Bekhevy 
from  Bakfmr  =  **  to  be  the  first  to  come," 
**  to  be  the  first  bom,"  in  the  A.V.  of  Isa. 
Ix.  6.  The  R.V.  translates  it  "youn^ 
camels."  In  Jer.  ii.  23  the  same  word  is 
rendered  "  dromedary  "  in  the  text  both 
of  the  A.V.  and  of  the  R.V.,  but  on  the 
margin  of  the  R.V.  *•  young  camel."  Of 
the  two  species  of  Camelus,  Cameltts  dttMne- 
darittff  tne  Arabian  or  one-humped,  and 
C.  biKtrianuSy  the  Bactrian  or  two-humped 
camel,  the  dromedary  is  a  swift  variety  of 
the  first  species ;  it  bias,  therefore,  but  one 
hump  on  the  back.  It  can  go  about  125 
miles  a  day.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Arabia 
or  Africa.    [Cajcel.] 

Dmsilla  [Or.  Di^milla], 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  by  his  wife  Cypros.  She  was 
to  have  been  married  to  a  certain  Epi- 
phanes,  son  of  Antiochus  (not,  of  course, 
the  persecuting  kin^  of  that  name),  the 
brid^room  promismg  to  come  over  to 
Judaism,  but,  on  furtiier  reflection,  he 
refused  to  adopt  a  religion  in  which  he  did 
not  believe,  and  the  proposed  alliance  fell 
through.  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  was  next 
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applied  to,  the  condition  offered  being  the 
same  as  in  the  former  case.  He  had  no 
scriij^Ie  about  sacrificing  his  faith  to  his 
self-interest,  and  Drusilh  became  his  wife. 
She  was  then  possessed  of  great  beauty, 
and  was  in  consequence  somewhat  perse- 
cuted by  her  eldest  sister  BemicC;  who  was 
plain  in  appearance.  Felix,  who  was  then 
procurator  of  Judaea,  conceived  a  sinful 
passion  for  Drusilla,  to  which  she  re- 
sponded all  the  more  readilv  that  Bemioe's 
nettv  tyranny  over  her  maae  her  unhappy. 
In  defiance  of  Jewish  law,  she  left  ner 
legitimate  husband,  and  married  Felix,  a 
foreigner  and  an  idolater.  They  had  a  son 
callea  Agrippa,  who  grew  up  to  manhood 
and  marriea,  perishing,  however,  at  last  in 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (Josephus, 
Antig.,  XVIII.  v.  4  ;  XX.  vii.  1,  2).  One 
can  well  believe  that  "when  Felix  came 
with  his  wife  Drusilla,  which  was  a 
Jewess,"  and  Paul,  then  a  prisoner,  being 
sent  for,  "  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  jud^eut  to  come,"  "Felix 
trembled; "  and  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Drusilla,  his  partner  in  guilt,  must  also 
have  been  ill  at  ease  (Acts  xxiv.  24,  25). 

I>iilolmer  [English]. 

The  rendenng  m  the  texts  of  the  A.V. 
and  the  R.V.  in  Dan.  iii.  5.  10,  15  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Sumphoneyah^  Sniti' 
phoney  a  y  probably  meaning,  as  the  margin 
of  the  E.v.  makes  it,  the  Bagpipe  (q.v.). 


The  real  dulcimer  is  ^uite  a  different 
instrument.  In  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form  it  consisted  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
on  which  were  fastened  two  converging 
strips  of  the  same  material,  which  were 
crossed  by  strings  played  by  small  ham- 
mers. AJfterwards pegs  for  regulating  the 
tension  of  the  stnngs  were  superadded, 


and  the  flat  piece  of  wood  gave  })lace  to  a 
resonance  box.  Then,  as  evolution  went 
forward,  the  instrument  became  the 
modem  piano  {Stainer).    [Psaxtebt.] 

Dunali  [Heb.  =  "  silence."  Dumahis 
the  word  Edom,  with  the  Hebrew  letters 
transposed]. 

I.  A8  a  person. — The  sixth  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14  ;  1  Chron.  i.  30). 

II.  As  a  pUice  or  places. 

(1)  A  region  apparentlv  not  far  from 
Mount  Seir,  and  colonised,  presumably  b)r 
the  descendants  of  Dumah  No.  1  (laa.  xxl 
11).  Gesenius  considers  it  identical  with 
a  re^on  having  a  fortified  citadel,  called 
by  Ptolemv  the  Geographer  Doumaitha, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Svrian  and  Arabian 
deserts.  According  to  Mr.  Stanley  Poole, 
in  Smith's  Dictionary,  the  town  is  now 
called  Doomat-el-Jendel  or  Dooma-el- 
Jendel,  meaning  Dumah  of  the  stones  or 
blocks  of  stone,  and  is  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

(2)  A  town  or  village  in  tne  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  Palestine 
explorers  locate  it  at  the  ruin  DAmeh, 
10  miles  south-west  of  Hebron. 


Ihmg  [English]. 
Dung  for   manurin 


luring  plants  is  clearly 
mentioned  in  Luke  xiii.  8,  and  is  nrobaUV 
alluded  to  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  1 0.  A  auughill, 
sometimes  with  straw  trodden  for  it,  was 
also  probably  for  manure  (Isa.  xxv.  10). 
In  the  E^t  dried  cowdung  is  constantly 
used  for  fuel,  and  was  doubtless  so  also  in 
ancient  Palestine. 

DuNO-OATE.  One  of  the  gates  of  Jbbu- 
8ALEX  (q.v.). 

I>iira  [Aramaic  Dura^  of  doubtful 
meaning  =  *»  town"  {Oxford Bible)]. 

The  plain  in  the  province  of  Babylon 
where  Nebuchadnezzar's  huge  golden 
image  was  set  up  (Dan.  iii.  1).  It  has 
sometimes  been  identified  with  Dur,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  was  more  pro- 
bably where  Offert  places  it,  at  D^air, 
south-east  of  Babylon. 

Dysentery  [English,  from  Or.  Dnsen* 

iena  —  **  dysentery ;  **  oHSy  a  prefix  imply- 
ing difficulty,  and  enters  =  **  the  intes- 
tines"]. 

A  disease  characterised  by  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestines,  with  heemorrhago  from  the 
bowels.  It  is  so  constantly  attended  by 
fever  that  it  is  often  called  fever  and 
dvsentery.  Publius,  the  chief  man  in 
Melita  (Malta)  while  Paul  was  there, 
suffered  from  this  complaint,  but  was 
miraculously  cured  by  the  Apostle.  TTw 
A.V.  calls  the  sufferer*e  disease  "a  fever 
and  bloody  flux,"  the  R.V.  **  fever  and 
dysentery  "  (Acts  xxviii.  7,  8 — A.V.  and 
R.V.). 
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lagle  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Neshr^ 
from  Xashar  =  "  to  tear  with  the  bill  as  a 
Wrd  of  prey  does."  Neshr  is  uniformly 
rendered  "eaffle"  in  the  A.Y.  and  iu  the 
text  of  the  R.V.,  though  in  the  margin  of 
the  latter  there  is  substituted  in  some 
places  "Vulture"  or  *' Great  Vulture" 
(Ley.  xi.  13 ;  Deut.  xiv.  12 ;  Prov.  xxx. 
17).  The  correct  rendering  appears  to  be 
VULTUEE  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Aetos^  the 
genuine  eagle  genus,  or  rather  sub-family 
(Ifatt.  xxiv.  -28 :  Luke  xvii.  37 ;  Rev.  iv. 
7;  xii.  U).  It  is  doubtful  whether  iu 
the  first  two  passages  the  reference  is  to 
the  eagles  or  to  the  vultures.  Normally 
the  fonder  feed  on  living  animals  and  the 
latter  on  carrion,  but  at  times  the  eagles 
themselves  do  not  disdain  dead  prey. 
Whether  they  were  eagles  or  vultures, 
thev  symbolised  the  Roman  armies  bearing 
eagles  as  their  standards,  and  hastening 
lixe  vultures  to  the  carcase.  Tristram 
enumerates  eight  species  of  the  eagle  sub- 
&inily  as  occurring  in  Palestine.  Seven 
are  of  the  t^icaf  genus  A(Hiila,  viz.: 
Aauila  ehrysaetoSf  the  Golden  £agle;  A, 
Miaea^  the  Lnperial  Eagle;  A,  elanga^ 
the  Greater  Spotted  Eagle ;  A,  rapaXy  the 
Tawny  Eagle;  A.  pennala^  the  Booted 
£aele;  A.  nipalenstt,  the  Steppe  Ea^le; 
ana  ^.  BoneUij  Bonelli*s  Eagle.  Cii-eaetm 
gaUxeiu,  the  Short-toed  Eagle,  also  occurs. 
With  tiie  exception  of  the  Booted  Eagle, 
the  others  are  not  uncommon.  The  most 
abundant  is  the  Short-toed  Eagle.  It 
fceds  on  reptiles.  It  is  nimierous  in  summer 
and  autumn.  In  winter  it  occurs  more 
sparingly,  many  apparentiv  migrating 
Bouthward.     [Gieb-Eaolb,  Ospbey.] 


*'  a  ring,"  from  Naaam  -  **  to  perforate." 
The  Hebrew  word  seems  sometimes  to 
mean  a  nose-ring  inserted  in  a  nostril 
bored  for  the  purpose  (Gen.  xxiv.  47 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.).    Sometimes  it  appears  to 


;  [English,  from  Welsh  £m€a= 
an  earnest  penny] . 

Part  payment  in  advance  of  a  wa^,  a 
sum  of  monev,  or  anything  else  promised, 
this  beinff  intended  as  a  pledge  or  guaran- 
tee to  the  recipient  that  the  bargain, 
contract,  or  promise  will  in  due  time  be 
carried  out.  Blackstone  says  that  the 
prepayment  of  a  penny  in  England  will 
legally  bind  a  contract,  and  the  handing 
over  the  smallest  quantity  of  gooc» 
ordered  wiU  bind  the  engagement  for  the 
remainder.  The  earnest,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
nme  in  kind  as  the  ultimate  payment  of 
what  it  is  the  pledge  of.  The  Spu*it  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians  is  the  earnest  of  their 
inheritance  (2  Cor.  I  22 ;  v.  6 ;  Eph.  i. 
14). 

,  [English!. 

iering  of  the  Hebrew  yifzetn  = 


SanrlM 

Tbei^ndi 


EARRJNOS  AND  NOSERINGS. 

mean  a  genuine  earring  (xxxv.  4),  and 
often  it  u  doubtful  which  of  the  two  is 
intended  (Judg.  viii.  24,  25 ;  Prov.  xxv. 
12  ;  Hoseaii.  13-aU  A.V.  and  R.V.,  text 
and  margin). 

Sarth  [English]. 

1.  The  ren&ring  of  the  Hebrew  HretSj 
used  of— 

(1)  The  globe  on  which  we  dwell  as  ' 
distinguishMl  from  **the  heavens"  in  the 
sense  of  the  sky  overhead  (Gen.  i.  1). 
Hannah  spoke  of  the  earth  standing  on 
pillars,  on  which  it  had  been  placed 
by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  8).  Others  spjeak 
literally  or  figuratively  of  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  (Psalm  cii.  5 ;  dv.  5 ;  Prov. 
iii.  19 ;  viii.  29 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  13).  Job  was 
far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived  when 
he  said:— ** He  stretcheth  out  the  north 
over  empty  space,  and  hanffeth  the  earth 
upon  (margin  over)  nothing '*  (Job  xxvi.  7 
— R.VJ. 

(2)  The  dry  land  as  distinguished  from 
the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  at  least  from 
the  sea  (Gen.  i.  10). 

(3)  The  habitable  world  (Gen.  i.  28;  x. 
25;xviii.  18). 

(4)  Vegetable  soil  (Gen.  xxvii.  28). 

(5)  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  or  of 
any  region  in  it  (Gen.  xi.  1 ;  Psalm 
xcviii.  9). 

2.  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Adhainah 
=  "vegetable  soU^»  (Exod.  xx.  24). 

3.  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aphar 
=  **  dust,"  in  Job  xxviii.  2. 

XartliqiiAke  [English]. 

The  quaking  of  the  earth ;  a  vibratory 
or  undulatory  movement  extending  super- 
ficially over  a  wide  area,  and  downwards, 
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it  is  believed,  from  a  mile  or  two  to  more 
than  thirty  miles.  The  vibrations  are, 
perhaps,  produced  by  contractions  of 
portions  of  the  earth*s  crust.  That  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  are  connected  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  both  aro 
confined  to  particular  regions  constituting 
continuous  lines.  One  of  these  paases 
through  Palestine.  Broadly  speaking 
the  ^rthquake  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
prisoned steam  and  molten  rocks  seeking 
an  aperture  by  which  to  escape,  aiid  a 
volcano  the  vent  of  which  they  are  in 
quest  or  which  they  make.  If  so,  the 
action  of  the  volcano  is  like  that  of  a 
safety-valve  in  an  engine,  it  lets  off  explo- 
sive material  which  otherwise  would  shake 
or  shatter  everything  around.  The  rolation 
between  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano 
was  recognised  by  the  inspired  naturalist 
who  penned  the  104th  Psalm  (unless, 
indeed,  we  suppose  his  language  to  be 
only  figurative),  and  ignoring  second 
causes  he  attributes  both  to  Divins  agency. 
**  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trem- 
bleth:  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  thej 
smoke  **  (Psalm  civ.  32).  An  earthquake 
tends  to  shake  down  buildings,  burying 
the  inmates  in  their  ruins,  to  cause  land- 
slips, to  open  chasms  into  which  men  may 
fall,  or  even  by  reclosing  them  to  swallow 
them  up.  And  if  the  sea  is  near,  it  may 
leave  its  bed  for  a  few  minutes  nearly  dry. 
and  then  bring  in  a  wave  upon  the  lana 
which  will  sweep  over  it  with  destructive 
efi'ect.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
while  in  the  case  of  ordmary  dangers  those 
most  familiar  with  them  are  less  afraid 
than  other  people,  in  that  of  earthquakes 
those  who  Know  them  best  fear  them 
most.  Most  of  these  xihenomena  are 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  part  of  Psalm 
xlvi.,  which  may  be  called  tne  earthquake 
psalm.  The  movement  of  the  earth  is 
referred  to  in  the  words  "Therefore  will 
not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed" 
j; verse  2),  The  heaving  down  of  sea-cUfTs 
is  thus  aescribed,  *^  and  though  the  moun- 
tains be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ** 
{ibid.).  Allusion  is  made  to  the  earth- 
quake wave  in  the  language,  "Though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled, 
though  the  mountains  shake  with  the 
swelling  thereof  "  (verse  3).  But  from  the 
abject  terror  the  child  of  God  was  to  be 
exempt.  ^ '  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be 
removed,**  etc.  ^verses  1,2).  Of  theearth- 
(^uakes  recordeu  in  Scripture  that  which 
signalised  our  Lord*s  death  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51)  and  that  which  heralded  His  resurrec- 
tion were  evidently  miraculous  (xxviii.  2). 
So  probably  also  was  that  when  Paul  and 
Silas  were  m  the  gaol  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
2C) ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  by 


Amos  (i.  1)  and  Zechariah  (xiv.  5)  arose 
simply  from  natural  causes. 

■act  [English]. 

{I)  The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qedhcm  =  **  that  wnich  is  before  one,"  %.e. 
tiie  East,  the  assumption  evidently  being 
that  he  nas  his  face  eastward.  It  is  from 
Qad/iam='' to  go  before"  (Gen.  ii.  8; 
xii.  8 ;  Job  zxiii.  8,  etc.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Mizrahh  =  "  sunrise,"  hetice**the  East;" 
from  the  root  Zarahh  =  **  to  rise"  (Exod. 
xxvii.  13 ;  Dent.  iv.  41,  47 ;  Josh.  iv.  19; 
Neh.  xii.  37 ;  Psahn  diL  12). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
Anatole  or  Anatolai  =  "  the  dayspring," 
"thedawn,"  "thesimrise."  It  corresponds 
exactly  to  No.  2  (Biatt.  ii.  1,  2, 9 ;  viii.  11 ; 
Rev.  vii.  2). 

f  (1)  Children  of  the  Fast ;  Men  of  the 
Eaat;  People  of  tJie  £iut,— The  Arab 
tribes  east  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  Arabs  generally  (Gen.  xxix. 
1 ;  Judg.  vi.  3,  33 ;  vu.  10,  12 ;  1  Kings  iT. 
30 ;  Job.  i.  3 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  4, 
10 ;  cf.  also  Isa.  xi.  14). 

H  (2)  £a9t  Sea,  Eastern  Sea.  [DkadSea.] 

If  (3)  £ast  wind. — A  wind  blowing  from 
the  East.  In  England  it  has  an  evil  reputa- 
tion, while  in  "Egypt  it  is  represented  as 
blasting  the  ears  of  com  (Gen.  xii.  23, 27). 
and  in  Palestine  the  vines  and  vegetation 
generally  (Ezek.  xvii.  7-10;  xix.  10-12). 
The  east  wind  is  not  deleterious  over  the 
whole  world ;  that  it  is  so  in  Great  Britain, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Palestine  arises  from  tbe 
situation  of  the  three  countries.  The  reason 
why  the  east  wind  is  so  disagreeable  and 
injurious  in  England  is  that  it  has  been 
blowing  over  the  steppes  of  Russia.  The 
east  wind  which  blasts  vegetation  in  £|7P^ 
and  Palestine  does  so  because  it  has  Men 
blowing  over  the  Arabian  or  Syro- Arabian 
desert.  For  its  less  constant  effects  «» 
Exod.  X.  13 ;  xiv.  21 ;  Psahn  xlviii.  7. 

Vaster  [Anglo-Saxon  Easter,  Eaiiran, 
Eastron  =  Eastre,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Eastre,  Old  High  German  Ostm^  (kiaro  = 
*'the  Teutonic  goddess  of  light  and 
spring"]. 

Originally  the  spring  festival  in  hononr 
of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Eastre  or  Ostara. 
Then  it  was  transformed  into  tbe  Christian 
festival  designed  to  celebrate  our  Lord^i 
resurrection.  In  the  A.V.  it  occurs  once, 
viz.,  in  Acts  xii.  4,  but  is  a  mistnnslatico. 
The  original  is  Paskha,  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  "Passover."  The  R.V.  accord- 
ingly inserts  "Passover,"  and  banishes 
"Easter"  both  from  the  text  and  tbe 
marp^.  Herod  was  a  deadly  foe  of 
Christianity,  and  would  never  have  ob- 
served a  Christian  festival ;  it  was  a  feast 
(the  Passover)  of  his  own*  religion, 
Judaism,  that  he  designed  to  keep. 
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_  (1)    [Heb.     Mhal,     etymology 
doubtful;  cf.  Ebal  (2)  (q.v.)]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Shobai,  aud  a  descendant 
of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chron. 
i40). 

(2)  The  same  as  Obal  (cf.  Gen.  z.  28 
with  I  Chron.  i.  22). 

XlMa(2)  [Heb.  £bhal  =  *' leafless*' 
{Gesenim), «'  stony  "  (^Oxford  Bibie)], 

A  momitain  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
▼alley  from  that  of  Gerizim.  When  the 
Israelites  passed  the  Jordan  they  were  to  set 
op  ereat  stones  plastered,  on  which  the 
words  of  the  law  were  to  oe  written.  An 
altar  also  was  to  be  built  (Deut.  xxvii.  1-8). 
Bepresentatives  of  six  tribes,  those  of 
Reuben.  Gad,  Asher,  2tebuluiK  Dan,  and 
Nanhtali,  were  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal, 
ana  pronounce  curses  on  those  who  were 
guilty  of  certain  heinous  sins.  The  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  remaining  six  tnbes 
standing  on  Mount  Gerizim  were  to  pro- 
nounce blessings  (Beut.  xi.  29;  xxvii. 
9-26).  These  directions  were  carried  out 
W  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  30-35).  Mount 
£bal  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  Nabulus, 
the  aiident  Shechem,  whilst  Mount 
Gerizim  lies  on  its  southern  side.  The 
first-mentioned  eminence  rises  3,077  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  steep,  rocky,  and 
barren.  In  some  places  a  few  stunted 
olive-trees  may  be  msooverod  on  its  lower 
part,  and  prickly  P^  above ;  in  others  it 
u  dotitute  of  yegetation.  It  is  now  called 
Jebel  EsUmiyeh  and  Jebel  et  T6r. 


I  [Heb.  £bh^dh  =  "  a  slave  "]. 

(1)  The  fattier  of  Gaal,  an  antagonist  of 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  28^  29^. 

(2)  A  son  of  a  certam  .lonathan.  He 
Rtorned  from  Babylon  with  fifty  males 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  6). 

Ebed-xelech  [Heb.  £bhed  Melek  = 
"slave  of  the  king'*]. 

An  Ethiopian  who,  hearine  that 
Jeremiah  haa  been  cast  into  a  dungeon 
where  he  would  probably  have  soon  died 
of  hunger,  obtained  from  the  king  permis- 
apD  to  draw  him  out,  which  Ebed-Melech 
<l>d  by  cords  let  down,  and  rags  to  protect 
the  prophet's  arm -pits  against  their  sharp- 
ness (Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13).  Jeremiah  was 
subsequently  commissioned  to  inform  him 
that,  on  account  of  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered, he  should  be  preserved  when  Jeru- 
■alem  was  taken  (xxxix.  15-18). 


(in  composition)  [Heb.  Ebhen  = 
"astone*']. 

Ebxv-Ezes  [Heb.  Ebhen^ha-ezer  = 
•*»tooeof  (the)help"]. 

A  oommemorative  stone  set  up  by  Samuel 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  after  he  had 
gamed  a  victory  over  the  Philistines.  He 
assffned  as  a  reason  for  so  naming  the  stone, 
''Hither  hath  the  Lord  helped  us*'  (1  Sam. 


vii.  12 J.  The  Philistines  had  previously 
pitchea  at  this  spot  (iv.  1),  and  the  Ark 
had  temporarily  rested  there  (v.  1).  Major 
Conder  thinks  it  may  possibly  be  Ifeir 
Ab&n;  which  M.  C.  Ganneau  had  identi- 
fied with  the  Abel  of  Beth-Shemesh.  It 
is  about  2  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aiu  Shems,  the 
site  of  the  latter  town. 

Xber  [Heb.  EbJter  =  **  a  region  be- 
yond''I . 

(1)  The  son  of  Salah,  and  grandson  of 
AiT>haxad.  He  was  the  father  of  Peleg 
and  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  21,  24,  25;  1  Chron. 
i.  18,  19).  He  was  thirty-four  years  old 
when  Peleg  was  bom,  lived  430  years  after, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  464  (Gen.  xi.  IG, 
17).  It  was,  perhaps,  from  him  that 
Abraham  aud  the  Jewish  nation  were 
called  Hebrews;  and  Eber  in  Balaam^s 
speech  is  a  poetic  desig^tion  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  (Numb.  xxiv.  24). 

(2)  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

(3)  A  Gadite  dwelling  in  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  v.  13— R.V.).  Called  in  the 
A.V.  Heber. 

(4)  A  Benjamite,  the  eldest  son  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chron.  viii.  12). 

(5)  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii. 
22— R.  V.) .    Called  m  the  A. V.  Heber. 

Kbiasapli  [Abiasaph]  (cf.  Exod.  vi. 
24  with  1  Chron.  vi.  23  ;  ix.  19). 

Kbony  [Eniy^lish]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Habhcnim^  a  plural  =  "  logs  of  stony 
wood,"  habhem  =  **  stony,"  from  Ebhen 
=  *  *  a  stone."  The  word  meant  is  probably 
Ebony,  derived  from  various  species  of  the 
genus  Diospp'os,  which  constitutes  the 
tyx)e  of  the  Ebenaceffi  (Ebenads).  The 
inner  or  harder  wood  is  black  ana  heavy. 
Ebony  is  used  for  iulajring  and  ornamental 
turnery.  The  men  of  D^an  (in  Arabia  ?) 
traded  with  it  in  the  markets  of  T3rre, 
having  obtained  it  apparently  from  India 
or  Ceylon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15).  The  Greeks 
recognised  two  kinds  of  ebony,  one  varie- 
gated, from  India,  and  the  other  black, 
from  *'  Ethiopia." 

Mhron,  Hebron  (2)  [Heb.  Ebhmiy  of 
doubtful  etymology] . 

A  town  on  the  boundary- line  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28— A. V.  and  R.V.).  Perhaps 
identical  with  Abdun  (2)  (q.v.). 

Xbronmli  [Abbonah]  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
34— A.V.). 

■olmtmnA  [Gr.  EkbatatWy  Agbataim^ 
from  Median  Hagmatana,  Haginatau^ 
[AcHMETHA.]  (Ezra  vi.  2,  margin  of  the 
A.V.  and  R.V.) 

■ool6Slastes  [Gr.  Ekkle^tMtes  =  <'  one 
who  sits  and  spades  in  an  assembly  "  or 
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"church,"  **a  preacher,"  from  Ekkletia 
=  *'  a  civil  assembly,"  **  a  church  "J. 

The  name  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  applied  to  tiie  Old  Testament 
book  called  in  Hebrew  Qoheleih  •=  "  a 
preacher,"  derived  from  Qahal  =  "  a  con- 
gresation,"  **  an  assembly."  Ecclesiastes 
professes  to  have  been  spoken  or  written 
by  a  sou  of  King  David  (Ecdes.  i.  1),  and 
who  himself,  like  his  father,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  (12) ;  in  other  woras,  he 
identifies  himself  with  Solomon.  Highly 
^ted  with  wisdom,  he  desired  to  employ 
it  ill  investigating  the  laws  of  nature. 
Spedally  would  he  inquire  into  man's 
position  in  the  Divine  scheme,  and  his 
aestiny.  Another  inquiry  would  be  into 
the  relative  ability  of  wisdom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  foUv  on  the  other,  to  confer 
happiness  (i.  13- 18).  Knowing  the  value 
of  experience  over  mere  speculative  reason- 
ing, and  having  ample  financial  resources 
at  his  command,  he  was  able  to  try 
methods  of  life  denied  to  all  but  the  very 
wealthy.  For  instance,  he  made  him  great 
works,  built  houses,  planted  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  orchards,  obtained  numerous 
man-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
men  singers  and  women  singers,  besides 
heaping  up  gold,  silver,  and  all  precious 
things.  In  addition  to  this,  he  gave  him- 
self temporarily  for  experimental  purposes 
to  wine,  and  "laid  holdou  folly"  (u.  1-13). 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result 
of  this  great,  and  not  quite  innocent, 
scheme  wan  *'  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit."  Other  experiments  were  also  so 
uisappointiiig  that  he  summed  them  up 
in  a  sentence,  which  he  evidentlv  designed 
to  be  the  motto  of  the  book,  **  Vanity  of 
vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanitjr  of 
vanities;  all  is  vanity"  (i.  2).  The  views 
the  author  takes  of  life  are  far  too  dark. 
He  seems  to  have  been  troubled  even 
by  the  uniformity  with  which  the  laws 
of  nature  act,  and  the  tendency  of 
events  to  rectir,  or  agencies  to  operate  in 
cycles  (i.  4-11).  His  mental  and  moral 
position  can  be  explained.  The  least 
ambitious  human  soul  aspires  to  three  in- 
finities: i'.  desires  happiness  of  the  highest 
possible  kind,  of  the  nicest  degree,  and  of 
eternal  duration.  Whilst  ttie  preacher 
sought  felicity  in  mere  worldlv  pleasures 
of  an  inferior  kind,  he  soon  felt  satiety, 
and  might  have  adopted  the  language  of 
Childe  Harold  (Canto  I. ,  verse  Ixxxiv. ) : — 

*'  It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  1  meet  or  hear  or  see." 

Ecclesiastes  is  really  the  record  of  the 
aberrations  of  a  great  mind,  which  could 
find  no  rest  till  it  returned  to  Ood.  These 
aberrations  are  not  proposed  for  imita- 
tion ;  they  were  designed  as  beacons  to 
warn  others  against  traversing  the  same 


dangerous  paths.  Amid  all  these  wander- 
in^p  the  belated  pilgrim  was  under  Divine 
guidance,  which  ever  and  anon  hrousht 
him  back  to  the  ri^ht  way,  and  eoaDleii 
him  to  give  forth  spiritual  truth  in  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  language  (L  13. 14;  v.  1; 
vii.  l-4j  20 ;  ix.  loTm.  1-7).  FinaUy, Im 
aberrations  over,  he  thus  satisfadorilj 
ended  his  book :  "Let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter:  Fear  God,ud 
keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  For  Ood  shall  bciog 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  eveiy 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil  ♦^(xiL  13,  14). 

There  are  no  very  obvious  divisions  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  but  these  may  be 
suggested :  — 

(1)  Introduction  showing  that  all  'm 
vanity  (i.  1-1 1). 

(2)  The  preacher's  experiment  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  wisdom  and  folly 
(i.  12-ii.  26). 

C6)  The  inouiry  resumed  (iii.-iv.). 

(4)  Ck>unsels  founded  on  the  retolts 
already  attained  (v.  1-8). 

(5^  The  darker  aspects  of  life  which  still 
trouole  the  preacher  (v.  9-vi.  12). 

(G^  The  decision  given  with  mcreaBing 
confidence  in  favour  of  wisdom  (viL  1-x. 
20). 

(7)  Wise  counsels  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
kind(xi.  1-xii.  8). 

(8)  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  (xii. 
9-14). 

The  startling  character  of  some  state- 
ments in  Ecclesiastes  led  certain  Jews  to 
refuse  it  a  place  among  inspired  hooks. 
At  last,  however,  it  was  universally 
accepted.  There  is  no  direct  quotation 
from  it  or  unequivocal  allusion  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  now  accepted  by 
all  Christian  churches  as  canonical  and  as 
the  work  of  Solomon,  though  many  critici 
deny  that  he  was  the  author,  and  attribute 
it  to  some  unknown  writer,  who  published 
it  about  335  B.C.  In  usixiff  the  name  of 
Solomon,  he  is  not  supposed  u>  have  spoken 
fraudulently,  nor  is  it  held  that  this  view 
conflicts  with  the  inspiration  of  the  work 
itself.  The  lang^uage  is  tinged  with 
Aramaic,  and  the  place  of  Ecclesiastes  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  between  Lamentations 
and  Esther  in  the  Ha^pographa,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

Xd  [Heb.  Edh  =  ''vL  witness  "]. 

A  word  inserted  both  in  the  A.V.  and 
the  B.y.  of  Josh.  zxii.  34,  and  which 
apparently  was  originally  in  the  Hebrew, 
as  it  still  IS  in  some  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions. It  is  needful  to  the  fuu  meaning  of 
the  passage,  which  tells  how  the  two  and 
a  half  tri  ties  east  of  the  Jordan  reared  an 
altar  as  a  witness  that  they  were  of  conunoo 
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descent  with  thoae  wert  of  the  river.  Theee 
latter,  takinff  the  altar  to  be  the  com- 
menoement  en  apoetacyfrom  Jehovah,  were 
preparing  to  make  war  upon  those  who  had 
erected  it,  when  explanations  were  given 
and  accepted  as  sAtisfactorv  ^Josh.  xxii. 
1-34).  Major  Conder  doubtfally  suggests 
that  Ed  may  have  been  on  the  Kum,  a 
mountain  riamg2,400  feet  above  the  Jordan, 
on  tiie  route  from  Shiloh  to  Qilead. 


[Edkb  (2),  1],    (Gen.  xxxv.  21— 

A.V.  and^V.) 

■dfltt    [Heb.    Edhen   =   <<  pleasure,** 
'*  pleasantness.*'    See  the  article] . 
.   t  F/aee8. 

(1)  A  country,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
which  Qod  planted  for  Adam  a  garden, 
called  from  its  situation  the  garaen  of 
Eden.    A  river  went  out  of  (tte  country 

.of)  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  beins 
tfa^poe  parted,  became  four  heads,  callea 
Pinion,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates. 
Of  these  four  rivers,  the  Euphrates  is  well 
known.  Hiddekel,  in  Aocacuan  Id  Idikla, 
is  undoubtedlv  the  Tigris ;  the  other  two 
are  more  doubtful,  n^  with  Prof.  Sayoe. 
Puhon  is  considered  the  Babylonian  word 
for  a  canal,  and  GKhon,  perhaps  Aocadian 
Gukkan.  the  stream  on  which .  fiabylon 
stood  {Fresh  Liahi^  p.  26),  then  the  site 
of  Eden  is  fixed  near  Babylon.  In  con- 
formity with  this  view,  the  cuneiform 
records  use  Eden  as  the  name  of  the 
**  field  '*  or  plain  of  Babylonia  where  the 
first  Uving  creatures  were  brought  into 
beinff.  From  the  second  creation  docu- 
ment in  Genesis  we  learn  that  in  the^ 
guilen  grew  '*  every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree  of 
life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  carden,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  ^ooa  and  evil.** 
There  Adam  named  tlie  animals ;  there  also 
Eve  was  created,  and.  the  temptation  and 
ieJX  took  place.  Our  first  parents  were 
thai  expelled  from  the  blissful  abode. 
Cherubim  and  the  fiame  of  the  sword 
being  placed  at  the  east  of  the  gaf^den  to 
prevent  ^eir  return  (Gen.  ii.  8-iii.  24). 
The  cuneiform  records  tell  of  a  good  or 
h^y  city  called  Eridu,  near  which  was  the 
^irme  of  Imin  (the  Euphrates).  In  the 
midst  of  a  forest  or  garden  in  tne  vicinity 
grew  "  the  holy  pine-tree,**  "  the  tree  of 
fife.*'  The  garden  of  Eden  is  referred  to  in 
laa.  fi.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 ;  xxxL  9,  IS- 
IS ;  xxxvi.  35 ;  and  Joel  iL  3. 

(2)  A  regi<m  in  Telassar  conquered  by 
flieAasyrians(2Kixig8xix.l2;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12).  It  is  apparently  the  place  mentioned 
along  with  Haran  and  Canneh,  with  which 
the  lYrians  traded.  The  people  of  Eden 
and  its  associate  towns  brought  to  Tyre 
bine  clolhes,  broidered  work,  chests  of 
cedar  fnU  of  rich   appuel,  etc.  (Ezek. 


xxvii  23, 24) .  It  was  probably  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  its  exact  site  is  unlmown. 

{Z)  A  place  apparently  near  Damascus 
in  Syria,  mentioned  in  ijnoe  i.  5.  On  the 
margin  it  is  called  Beth-eden  (q.v.). 
Exact  site  unknown. 

n.  A  Man. — A  Gershonite  Levite,  a 
son  of  Joah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Eden  mentioned  in 
xxxi.  15. 


(1),  Ader  [Heb.  Edher  ^  **  ^l 
flock**!. 

(1)  (Of  both  forms.)  A  Benjamite,  a 
son  of  iBlpaal  (1  Chron.  viii.  15— A.y.  and 
R.V.). 

(2^  (Of  the  form  Eder  only.)  A  son  of 
Musni,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  23 ;  xxiv.  30). 


BdMT  (2V  Mar  [Edeb  (1)]. 

(1)  (Of  both  forms.)  A  tower,  beyond 
which  Jacob  on  one  occasion  spreaa  lus 
tent  (Gen.  xxxv.  21— A. V.  and  B.V.). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 

(2)  (Of  the  form  Eder  only.)  A  town 
or  loUage  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  21).    Exact  situation  unknown. 


[Heb.  JSaA<wi  =  "red."    Seeihe 
article]. 

(1)  Another  name  for  Esau.  It  was 
given  in  memorv  of  his  having  asked  for 
red  pottage,  and  sold  for  it  his  iMrthright 
(Gen.  ixv.  30;  xxxvi.  1,  8,  19). 

(2)  The  Edomites  personified  (Exod.  xv. 
15;  Numb.  xx.  14. 18, 20, 21 ;  Amos  i.  6, 11 ; 
ii.  1 ;  ix.  12 ;  Mai.  i.  4). 

•  (3)  The  region  occupied  by  the  de- 
scendants of  "^  Edom,'*  i.e.  of  Esau.  It 
was  originaUy  called  Mount  Seir,  from 
Seir,  the  Honte  (Gen.  xxxii.  3;  xxxiii.  14; 
xxxvi.  '20-30;  Wumb.  xxiv.  18,  etc.) 
[Edomites,  Hobttes,  Seib],  but  took  the 
name  of  Edom  after  the  Edomites  had 
displaced  the  abori^^inal  Horites  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  The  Septuagmt  generally  does  no 
more  than  transliterate  tne  Hebrew  £dhotn 
into  Edom ;  but  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Ezek. 
xxxv.  15,  and  xxxvi.  5,  it  substitutes  the 
proper  Greek  name  Idoumaia.  .  The  A.V. 
renders  this  latter  word  Idumea,  being  the 
Latin  Iduntam.  with  the  diphthong  a  al- 
tered to  e.  In  these  passages  the  B.V., 
translating  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
ignoring  me  Septuagint,  restores  the  word 
Edom  and  dismisses  Idumea.  The  region 
just  named  is  an  alpine  territory,  running 
southward  from  the  Moabite  mountains 
and  tablelands,  and  constituting  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Arabah,  or  great  depres- 
sion connecting  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bead  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (cf .  Josh. 
XV.  1 ;  Judg.  xi.  17,  18 ;  1  Kings  ix.  *i6 ; 
2  Chron.  viu.  17).  The  Edomite  mountains 
are  about  100  miles  long,  and  constitute 
part  of  a  large  arc  with  the  slight  concavity 
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towards  the  W.N.W.  The  breadth 
between  the  Arabah  on  the  west  and  the 
desert  on  the  east  may  be  from  17  to  24 
English  miles.  The  summit  of  Mount  Seir 
is  TOlieved  to  rise  about  3,500  feet  above 
the  adjacent  Arabah.  The  lower  nart  of 
the  chain  is  of  red  Nubian  sandstone, 
with  dykes  of  red  granite  and  porphyry ; 
the  summit  is  of  a  chalky  limestone,  pro- 
bably of  cretaceous  age,  Edom  is  not 
nearly  so  fertile  as  P^estine  (cf .  Mai.  i. 
2-4) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Moses  it  nad  fields, 
vineyards,  wells,  and  a  highway  (Numb. 
XX,  17,  19).  The  Edomite  capital  in  the 
times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  was  at  Selah, 
or  Sela  [SelaI,  believed  to  be  the  place 
afterwards  called  Petra.  Other  important 
towns  wereBozrah  [Bozbah,  1}  andTeman, 
the  latter  celebrated  for  its  wisdom. 
[Nebaioth.] 

f  (I)  The  Chiidren  of  £dotn.^The  de- 
scendants of  "  Edom,''^  t.^.  of  Esau— the 
Edomites  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  7). 

(2)  Laughter  of  Edom. — ^A  poetic  name 
for  the  Edomites  (Lam.  iv.  21^  22). 

(3)  Field  of  Edom, — ^A  poetical  name  for 
Mount  Seir,  or  Idumsea  (Judg.  v.  4). 

(4)  Tlie  JFiidentess  of  Edom, —  The 
Arabah  bounding  Edom  on  the  west(l:') 
(2  Kings  iu.  8  ;  <3.  20). 


The  descendants  of  '^om,  i.e.  of  Esau 
(Gen.  zxxvi.  1-19),  or  those  bom  or 
resident  in  the  country  of  Edom.  As  early 
as  the  return  of  Jacob  from '  Mesopotamia 
Esau  had  occupied  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3 ;  xxxvi.  6-8 ;  Deut.  ii.  4,  5 ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  4),  having  driven  out  the  aboriginal 
Horites,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  cave- 
dwelling  tribe  [Hoeites]  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  6 ; 
xxxvi.  20-30;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  The 
Edomites  appear  to  have  been  first  ruled 
by  tribal  chiefs  called  '*  dukes,'*  who  were 
probably  like  Arab  Sheikhs  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
15-19,  40-43;  I  Chron.  i.  51-54^.  After- 
wards they  were  governed  oy  kings, 
before  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  develo^d 
into  a  monarchy  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39; 
1  Chron.  i.  43-51).  When  the  Israelites 
were  approaching  Canaan,  they  sought 
permission  from  tne  king  of  Edom  to  pass 
through  his  territory,  giving  solemn  assur- 
ances that  the  favour,  if  conceded,  would 
not  be  abused.  He  refused  the  request, 
and  was  prepared  to  fight  if  the  Israelites 
had  persisted  in  moving  forward.  By  the 
Divine  direction,  however,  they  forbore  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  making  a  wide 
circuit  **  encompassed,"  instoEid  of  passing 
through,  the  land  of  Edom  (Numb.  xx. 
14-21).  Notwithstanding  this  hostility, 
an  Edomite  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic 
law  as  a  *^  brother*'  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  posterity  of  the  former  were  allowed 
in  the  thiru  generation  to  become  incor- 


porated with  the   Jewish  people  (Deat 
xxiii.  7,  8),  while  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 

Sneration  that  the  descendants  of  a 
oabite  or  an  Ammonite  could  obtain  the 
same  pri^41ege  (3-6).  Saul  fought  against 
the  Edomites  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Dayid 
* '  put  garrisons  ui  Edom  * '  after  conquering 
the  country  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14 ;  I  Chron. 
xviii.  13 ;  Psalm  Ix.,  title).  ** Syrians"  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  13  is  a  copyist's  entv  for 
Edomites,  the  two  words,,  written  in 
Hebrew  letters,  being  very  similar.  This 
conquest  had  long  before  been  predicted 
by  Balaam  (Numb.  zxiv.  18).  Joab, 
David's  commander-in-chief,  remained  in 
Edom  for  six  months,  cutting  ol!  eveiy 
male  (1  Kings  xi.  15, 16)  ;  but  Hadad,  one 


(14-22).  A  number  of  Edomites  joined 
with  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  m  in- 
vading Judffla  during  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  out  misunderstanding  arising,  tfaey 
were  attacked  and  destroy^  by  theuraUieB 
(2  Chron.  xx.  22-30).  Soon  afterwards, 
when  Jehoshaphat  wished  to  build  ships 
at  Ezion-geber,  there  was  no  king  in  Edom 
—a  deputy  was  king  (1  Kings  xxiL  47). 
After  a  king  had  succeeded  the  deputy,  the 
Edomites  aided  Israel  and  Judan  in  the 
contest  with  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  Edom 
being  at  the  time  a  vasKil  state  of  Judah 
(2  Kmgs  iii.  4-27).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
or  Joram,  king  of  Judah,  Jehoehaphafs 
son  and  successor,  the  Edomites  revolted. 
Joram  vanquished  them  in  the  field,  but 
could  not  reduce  them  to  subjection 
f2  Kings  viii.  20-22  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8-10). 
Amaziah  was  more  successful.  He  slew 
10,000  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  and 
taking  Selah,  now  Petra,  their  capital, 
callea  it  Joktheel,  a  name  which  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Ten  thousand  more  Edomites, 
captured  alive,  were  flung  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  and  thus  slain  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ; 
2  Chron.  xxv.  11^  12).  In  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  the  Edomites,  apparently  again 
independent,  invaded  Judah,  ana  carried 
oif  captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  17).  When 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebucnadnezzar, 
the  Edomites  cut  off  Jewish  fugitives,  and 
rejoiced  over  the  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  the  kindred  people  (Obad.  10-14). 
Strong  feeling  in  consequence  arose  against 
them,  and  vengeance  was  breathed  (Pnlm 
cxxxvii.  7 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22 ;  Lam.  iv.  21, 
22  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14  ;  xxxv.  15 ;  Joel  iiL 
19;  Amos  ix.  12;  Obad.  1-21).  When  the 
captivity  of  the  two  tribes  rendered  the 
territory  of  Judah  somewhat  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  the  Edomites  seixed  on  it  as 
far  as  Hebron,  and  were  themselves  sup- 
planted in  Mount  Seir  by  the  Nabatheon 
Arabs,  descended  from  Nabaioth  (q.v*). 
Judas  Maccabeus  retook  Hebrcm  ana  the 
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oiher  towns  which  the  Edomites  had 
occupied  (1  Mace.  v.  6d;  Jo8ephus,^n%., 
XII.  viii.  6).  John  Hyrcanus  compelled 
the  Edomites  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  cir- 
cundsion  and  incorporated  them  with  the 
Jewish  people  (Josephus,  Antiq,^  XIII. 
ix.  1).  The  Herods  were  Idumaeans,  t.^. 
Edomites.  Many  of  the  Zealots  who  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Jerusalem  against 
the  Bomans,  and  were  ahnost  as  dangerous 
to  th^  fellow-citizens  as  to  the  enemy, 
were  also  Idumsans.  After  this  the  tribe 
is  little  heard  of  again,  in  history. 
[Iduxjbjl.] 


I  [Heb,  Edhrei  =  **  stronff  "]. 

(1)  The  capital  city  (Deut.  iiL  10 ;  Josh, 
zii.  4 ;  xiii.  12,  31),  and  apparently  also 
the  metropolitan  district,  oiBashan  in  the 
time  of  Og,  who  liyed  **at  Astaroth  in 
Edrei  '*  (I^ut.  i.  4).  There  were  giants 
in  the  locality  (Josh.  ziL  4).  There  also 
was  fought  the  great  battle  with  the 
Israelites  which  deprived  Og  of  his 
dominions  and  his  life  (Numb.  xxi.  33-35; 
Deut.  iii.  1, 10).  Edrei  has  been  identified 
with  £d  l>era*idi  (Armstrong).  It  is  about 
24  miles  east  by  south  from  Oadaia,  and 
is  1,807  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 

(2)  A  fenced  citv  of  Nai)htali  (Josh.  xix. 
37).  Major  Con^  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  village  of  Y'ater,  11  miles  east  of 
Tyre.  The  names  are  more  akin  than  they 
look.  /  and  d  being  often  interchanged  in 
the  Shemitic  languages. 

Kglab  [Heb.  Eghlah  =  "  a  calf '']. 

One  of  I)avid'8  wives,  and  the  mother 
of  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chron. 
Hi.  3). 


I  [Heb.  Eghlaim  =  *'  two  ponds  " 
or**swam]»"]. 

A  Moabite  town,  apparently  on  the 
^border  of  that  kingdom  (Isa.  xv.  8).  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  En-£glami  of 
£zeK.  xlvii.  10.    Site  unknown. 

Sglon  [Heb.  Effhlon  -  "of"  or 
**  pertaining  to  a  calf  "J. 

(1)  A  king  of  Moab,  who,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  oi  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Amalekites,  captured  Jericho,  and  re- 
tained it  for  eighteen  years,  oppressins 
the  Israelites.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  left-handed 
Benjamite  called  Ehud,  who  had  gained 
access  to  his  presence  on  the  pretext  of 
In'nging  him  a  present  (Judg.  iii.  12-30). 

(2)  A  town,  originally  Canaanite,  and 
liaving  a  king  called  Debir,  who,  taking 
part  with  other  petty  rulers  in  an  attack 
<m  Gibeon,  was  defeated,  captured,  and 
executed  by  Joahua  (Josh.  x.  3-23,  34-37  ; 
joi  12)  ferlon  was  in  a  vallejr  within 
the  h'nuts  of  Judah,  and  was  assigned  to 
^t  tribe   (Josh.  xv.  39).    It  has  been 


identified  with  Ajlan,  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  Ghiza. 

Xgypt  [Lat.  ^yphts;  Gr.  Aiguptot- 
(n  "the  river  N&e"  (Hoiner);  CI) 
"Egypt"]. 

A  well-known  country,  called  in  Hebrew 
Mizraim  and  the  land  of  Ham,  in  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  Africa,  not  fai- 
from  the  junction  of  that  continent  with 
Asia,  and  within  easy  sail  of  south- 
eastern Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  b^  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south 
by  Nubia,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  thd  west  by 
Barca  and  the  Sahara.  It  touches  Nubia 
at  Assouan  [Stenb]  and  the  island  of 
Elephantine  (Elephant's  Island)  just  north 
of  the  first  Nile  cataract.  Its  length  is 
about  500  miles;  its  breadth  varies  very 
greatly ;  its  area  is  about  177,070  square 
miles,  of  which,  however,  a  laxge  part  is 
sandy  desert.  Anciently  it  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Mizraim 
means  the  two  Matsors.  [Mizratm.] 
Upper  Efirypt  is  sometimes  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Patioros.  It  is  a  narrow  valley, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  ranges 
of  hills,  often  with  their  lower  strata  of 
cretaceous  age,  and  their  upper  beds 
Eocene  tertiary,  with  nummuhtes.  It  is 
traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  river 


jypt  and  St/tiay  3,  11,  etc.),  of  very 
le  sand,  brought  down  chiefly  from  the 
Abyssinian  mountains,  and  deposited  in 
what  was  originally  a  shallow  sandy  bay 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called  from 
its  shape  the  Delta,  and  has  its  limits 
defined  by  two  of  the  leading  channels 
into  which  the  Nile  splits  before  reaching 
the  sea.  The  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  was 
at  one  time  Tanis  [Zoan],  at  another 
Memphis  [NophJ  ;  that  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  mostly  Theoes  [No].  In  the  more 
desert  parts  of  Egypt  rain  is  almost  wholly 
wanting  (Zech.  xiv.  18),  and  the  dry 
atmosphere  has  wonderfuUy  preserved  the 
temples  and  other  erections,  as  well  as  the 
inscriptions  with  which  they  are  covered. 
These  inscriptions  are  in  a  land  of  picture 
writing  called  hieroglyphics,  to  which  for 
a  long  time  no  key  could  be  found.  But 
when  Alexandria  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1801,  there  fell  into  their  hands 
a  slab  of  black  basalt,  called  the  Bosetta 
stone,  from  its  having  been  found  by  the 
French  near  the  B^Metta  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  this  stone  is  cut  a  proclamation  by 
Ptolemy  V.,  about  193  B.C.  The  writing 
is  in  tliree  characters,  one  hieroglyphics, 
another  a  more  popular  character,  and  the 
third  Greek.    The  Greek  gave  t^e  first 
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aid  to  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  now  it  can  to  done  with  wonaerf ul 
accuracy  bya  few  European  and  American 
scholars.  The  next  best  authority  on 
ancient  Egypt  is  Manetho,  a  pri^  of 
Sebennytos.  employed  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  reined  from  B.C.  284  to 
24o^  to  translate  mto  Greek  certain  his- 
tories deposited  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 
His  worK  is  lost;  and  we  are  now 
dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  it  on 
some  extracts,  not  always  consistent  with 
each  other^  xnade  by  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
Julius  Afncanus,  and  G^rse  Synoellus. 
Apparently  the  first  record  of  man  in 
Effypt  is  to  be  found  in  implements  of  the 
older  stone  age  occurring  m  breccia  near 
Thebes  and  elsewhere.  Others,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  newer  stone  ag|e,  have  been 
met  witii  in  other  places ;  their  date^  how- 
ever, is  uncertain,  as  apparently  miple- 
ments  of  a  similar  kind  continued  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  wild  tribes  far  into 
historic  times.  Manetho^s  statements  as  to ' 
early  Egyptian  history  are  wholly  mythic. 
He  commences  with  a  reign  of  gods,  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  demigods,  and  then  by  one 
of  manes,  etc.,  a  ruler  of  the  last-named 
type  being  the  sacred  bull  Apis.  Sdentifio 
inquiry  says  that  when  Egypt  passed  from 
the  prehistoric  to  the  historic  age  it  seems 
to  have  existed  as  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms.  These  were  afterwards  com- 
bined into  an  empire  bv  Menes  (in  Egyptian 
M'ena)y  if,  indeed,  he  too  was  not  a  myth. 
Students  of  E^^yptian  chronology,  quoted 
by  Sayce,  assign  eight  different  dates  to 
the  commencement-  of  Menes's  reign. 
These  vary  from  B.C.  5702  to  b.c.  3^. 
Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole 
are  more  moderate  in  their  demands,  the 
former  fixing  the  date  of  Menes  at  about 
3000  B.C.  and  the  latter  at  2717.  Between 
the  extreme  dates  of  the  same  event  the 
discrepancy  is  2985  years!  From  the 
accession  of  Menes  to  the  Persian  conauest 
of  Egypt  in  b.c.  340  Manetho  reckons 
thirty  dynasties.  These  are  now  generally 

S'ouped  into  three  periods :  those  of  the 
Id,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Empires. 
Of  the  Egyptologists  who  adopt  this 
arrangement,  Auc^ste  Mariette  Bey  and 
Prof.  Sayce  include  imder  the  Old  imipire 
the  first  ten  dynasties,  and  make  it  extend 
—Mariette  from  B.C.  5004  to  3064,  and 
Sayce  from  5004  to  3500;  while  Birch 
includes  only  six  dynasties,  and  dates  it 
from  about  B.C.  3000  to  2000.  Mariette 
and  Sayce  include  under  the  Middle 
Empire  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
dynasties,  and  date  it — Mariette  from 
B.C.  3064  to  1703,  and  Sayce  from 
about  B.C.  3500  to  1703;  while  Birch 
includes  under  it  the  dynasties  from  the 
seventh  to  the  seventeenth,  and  dates  it 
from  about  b.c.  2000  to  1600.    Mariette 


includes   under    the    New   Empiie   the 
eighteenth   to  the  thirty-first  dynasties, 
this  last  being  Persian,  and  dates  the  New 
Empire  from  B.C.  1703  to  b.o.  332,  the  year, 
of   Alexander   the   Great*s  conquest  of 
Egypt ;  while  Sayoe  and  Birch  stop  wifii 
the    thirtieth    dynasty,    and    date   the 
New  Empire— Sayoe  from  b.c.  1703  to  340, 
and  Birch  from  b.c.   1100  to  340.   The 
great  feature  of  the  First  Empire  was 
pyramid-building,  which  reached  its  height 
under    the    fourth    dynasty.      [Waste 
Plages.]    That  of  the  Middle  Empire  was 
the  conquest  at  least  of  Lower  Egypt  by 
the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  from  the 
north-east.    They  are  ffeneraUy  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  me  Shemitic  race, 
but   may  have  beem  Hittites,   in  idiich 
case  they  were  Turanians.    It  is  believed 
that  it  was  during  their  domination  that 
Abraham  visitedEgypt  and  that  Joseph 
was  its  prime  minisiter.    There  is  a  great 
absence   of  monumental    evidence  with 
reroect  to  the  dynasties  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  inclusive,  and  again  from  tiie 
thirteenth  to  the   seventeenth  indusive. 
TheNew Empire  began  with  the  ei^teenth 
dynasty,     llie  first  notable  event  in  it 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  when 
they  had  ruled  hj  one  account  511,  by 
another   625    years.    Afterwards,   under 
native   rulers,   Egypt  attained  to  high 
prosperity,  Thothmes  III.  being  its  greatest 
wamop,  and  Rameses  II.  not  much  in- 
ferior.   [HrmTBS.l    The  latter  was  pro- 
bably  the   Pharaoh   who   oppressed  the 
Israelites  [Raamhto],  and  his  son  Menedi- 
thah   the   Egyptian  long  who  with  nis 
army   was   £owned   in    the    Red    Sea. 
[Phabaoh.]    Besides  the  several  Pharaohs 
referred  to  m  Scripture,  mention  is  made 
of  SmsHAK,  So,  Neoho  (Pharaoh  Necho), 
and  TiBHAKAH  (q.v.).    Under  the  hist- 
named   king   Egypt  was    conquered  bv 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  and  dividea 
into  twenty  governments.  [Esi^BHADBOK.] 
Revolts   occurring,   it  had   to  be  twice 
reconquered    by    his     successor    Assur- 
bani-paL  who  plundered  and  destroyed 
Thebes  (Nah.  iii.  8-10).  Psammeticns,  one 
of  the  petty  rulers,  rose  in  revolt,  and, 
aided  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  by  the 
Lydians  [Gk)o]y  restored  Egypt  to  mde- 
pendenoe,    founding    the    twenty -sixth 
dynasty.      In  340  b.c.  ^gypt  became  a 
Persian  satrapy.    In  B.C.  332  it  was  ocm- 
quered  by  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
led  by  Alexander  the  Great.     [ArszAif- 

DBIA,  HiSTOBT   IlVTEB-BlBLICAI..]      In  30 

B.C.  it  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  infant 
Jesus  took  reiuge  there  during  the  time 
that  Archelaus  ruled  Judasa.  In  a.d.  616 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  Choeroes  II.  of 
Persia,  who  lost  it  again  permanently  in 
628.    Between  638  and  640  it  passed  from 
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the  "  Bomans  "  to  the  Saraoens,  and  be- 
tween 1163  and  1196  from  the  Saraoens  to 
the  Turks.     A  maancre  of   Christiana 
which  took  place  at  Alexandria  led  to 
BritiBh  interrention  in  "Egypt  in  1882.    It 
still  oontinuee,  bat  wiU  come  to  an  end 
when  the  country  has  been  sufficiently 
onaoised  to  be  able  unaided   to  resist 
intenial  revolt   or   external  aggression. 
The  Egyptian  race  was  a  mixed  one,  and 
-varied  at  different  times.    On  the  monu- 
ments it  loola  half  Aiyan  under  the  Old, 
somewhat  Negro-like  under  the  Middle, 
and  Semitic  under  the  New  Empire.     It 
entered  Egypt  from  the  north,  and  the 
furthsr  south  we  proceed  its  architecture 
becomes  more   modem.     The   Egyptian 
language  is  difficult  to  cla%ifY.    Its  voca- 
htUary  connects  it  with  the  Accadian  and 
<yUier  Turanian  tongues,  and  its  grammar 
with  the  Semitic  languages.    Its  modem 
descendant  is  the  Ck>ptic,  which  continued 
to  be  spoken   in  Lower  Egypt   till  the 
ferenteenth  century.  Thoush  now  dead,  it 
is  known  to  us  by  translanons  into  it  of 
the  Okl  and  New  Testaments.  [VEBSioiro.] 
ICaay  arts  flourished  in  Esypt,  which  are 
all  graphically  repreeentea  on  the  monu- 
ments.   Its  architecture  was  massiye,  its 
most    notable     forms    bein^    pyramids, 
ianpim,  obelisks,    and    sphmxes.     The 
Egyptians    worshipped    the    sun    under 
yanous  names.  Mar  or  HarmachU  being 
"the rising,"  Ra  "the  midday"  [Raam- 
<bb],    and    Turn    **the    seuing    sun." 
[PnrRoic]     Other  deities   were    Osiris, 
^^  his    wife    Isis^   the   eyil   principle 
Typhon,  with  other  divinities  too  numerous 
to  recount.    [Ham,  Nilb.] 

lU  [Heb.  Ehhiy  an  abbreviation  of 
AnnuM  (?)  (q.v.)]. 

The  same  as  Annux  (q.v.).  (Cf,  Qea. 
xM.  21  with  Numb.  xxvi.  38.) 

Bmd  [Heb.  Ehudh  =^  "making  one," 
"  establishing  unity  "  (?)]. 

0)  A  son  of  Billian,  and  sreat-grandson 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  10). 
,  (2)  A  left-handed  Benjamite  who  assas- 
sinated Eglon,  Idnjg  of  Moab,  then  the 
<>ppres8or  of  IsraeL  [Eolon.J  He  de- 
igned this  to  be  the  signal  for  and  the 
-commencement  of  a  national  rebellion, 
^uid  it  was  so.  Having  sunmioned  the 
Iiraelites  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  assemble 
voond  him  in  Mount  Epnraim,  he  put 
himself  at  their  head,  ana,  descending  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  seized  the  ford 
of  the  river.  There  he  slew  10  JDOOMoabites 
as  they  attempted  to  cross.  He  became  a 
"judge "  of  Israel  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  while  he  ruled  kept  the  people 
true  to  Jehorah  (Judg.  iii.  IS-iv.  1).  . 

Sker  [Heb.  ^^=**a  root,"  "a 
ihoot,**  '<a  sucker,"  '*a  man  of  foreign 
descent  settled  in  a  place  "]. 


A  man  of  Judah,  ason  of  Bam  (1  Chron. 
ii.  27). 

■kroa  [Heb.  Eqnm  s  **  eradication," 
"a  rooting  out"]. 

One  of  the  five  chief  Philistine  cities 
rjosh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  16,  17).  It  was 
first  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  45,  46), 
and  afterwards  to  Dan  (xix.  43).  The 
boundary-line  of  Judah  ran  through  or 
past  it  Txv.  11),  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
men  of  that  tribe  (Judg.  i.  18)  ;  but  alter  a 
time  it  was  recovered  by  the  Philistines. 
When  the  people  first  of  Ashdod,  and  then 
of  Oath,  two  of  the  other  Philistine  cities, 
became  afraid  to  retain  the  Ark  of  Ooa 
any  longer,  they  sent  it  to  Ekron,  but  the 
Enonites  were  as  afraid  of  receiving  it  as 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns 
(1  Sam.  V.  10).  After  the  battle  at  Eben- 
ezer  Ekron  was  taken  by  the  Israelites 
under  Samuel,  but  was  soon  again  a 
Philistine  dty  (xvii.  52).  Its  tutelary 
god  was  Baal-zebub,  whom  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Israel,  sent  to  consult ;  and  from  the 
language  used  by  Ehjah  in  Censuring  the 
deed,  it  is  plain  that  Ekron  was  suU  in 
Philistine  hands  (2  Kings  i.  2-16).  Judg- 
ment was  denounced  against  it  and  the 
other  Philistine  cities  by  the  prophets  (Jer. 
XXV.  20 ;  Amos  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7).  After  their  times  interest  in  it  was 
revived  by  the  Crusaders,  who  called  it 
Aocaron.  It  is  believed  to  be  now  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  *Akir,  situated 
among  fine  gardens,  six  miles  west  of 
Oezer,  and  twdve  noith-east  from  Azotus. 
It  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  five 
PhiUstine  cities.  No  visible  relics  of  anti- 
quifr  have  been  found  at  the  place ;  but 
Prof.  Bobinson  {Bib  i2^.,  iii.  24)  suggests 
that  the  city  may  have  been  built  of  un- 
bumt  brick,  besides  which  he  was  assured 
by  the  Mohammedan  sheikh  of  the  place 
that  in  digg^g  old  dstems  the  stones  of 
handmills,  etc.,  are  occasionally  brought 
to  light.  ^        -6 

■1  (1)  [Heb.  J?/  =  "  Gkxi."  The  word 
means  "strength"  or  "power,"  and 
when  used  of  Gtod  had  at  first  special 
reference  to  His  almighty  power,  though 
ultimately  it  was  employed  as  the  ordinary 
designation  of  Gk)d  or  of  Deity  in  general  J . 
[God.] 

El-Bebith  [Heb.  =  "covenant God"]. 

A  name  of  Baal-Bebith  (q.vO*  ^ 
also  Bebttk  (Judg.  ix.  46— A. V.  and 
B.V.). 

El-Bethel  [Heb.  =  "  God  of  Bethel "]. 

The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar 
which  he  reared  at  Bethel,  after  his  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  It  was  designed  to 
commemorate  the  Divine  appearance  to 
him  when  on  his  road  to  that  region  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  his 
brotiier*s  wrath  (Gen.  zxxv.  7). 
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El-Elohb  IsRiZL  [Heb.  =  **  Otod,  the 
God  of  Israel  "J. 

The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar 
which  he  ere^ed  at  Shalem  on  a  piece  of 
land  bouffht  from  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem  (Gton.  zxxiiL  20). 

■1  (2)  [Heb.  EL  but  spelled  like  £(1, 
which  £1  =  ♦♦  God  '*  is  not] . 

A  strong  tree,  specially  an  oak  or  a 
terebinth. 

£l-Pailan  [Heb.  =  **  terebinth-tree  of 
Paran"]. 

A  snot  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
marked  by  the  presence  of  a  terebinth- 
tree  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  On  the  margin  of  the 
A.y.  £1-Paran  is  rendered  **  the  plain  of 
Pftran.*'  but  terebinth  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  IC.V.  leaves  the  words  untranslated. 
Paran  is  the  desert  El-Tlh.  [Paban.]  The 
terebinth  seems  to  have  grown  not  far 
from  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  the  exact  situation  is  tui- 
known. 

SU  pieb.  s  «  a  terebinth-tree  "]. 

The  father  of  Shimei,  one  of  Solomon's 
purveyors  in  Benjamin  (1  Kings  iv.  18— 
R.V.).  The  A.V.  inaccurately  spells  the 
word"Elah."    [Elah  (4).] 

XUdah  [tieb.  Eladhah  =  "  whom  God 
has  clothed,"  t.^.  **  replenished,"  **  made 
full  "or  "satisfied"]. 

A  **son"  or  descendant  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii.  20). 

■lAli  [Heb.  =  <^  a  robust  tree,"  specially 
«♦  a  terebinth"]. 

I.  A  place. 

A  valley  in  which  Saul  and  the  Israelites 
pitched,  confronting  the  Philistine  army 
just  before  the  combat  between  David  and 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19;  xxi.  9).  On 
the  margm  of  the  B.Y.  it  is  rendered  ^*  the 
valley  of  the  terebinth,"  as  if  that  tree, 
common  in  Palestine,  was  abundant  in  the 
valley.  Prof.  Bobinson  {Bib,  Be$,y  ii. 
348,  349)  first  identified  it  as  the  present 
Wady-es-Sumt  (or  Sunt).  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  three  other  valleys,  and 
is  about  14  or  15  miles  west  by  south  from 
Bethlehem.  It  is  fertile,  and  traversed  by 
a  stream.  Bobinson  saw  there  the  largest 
terebinth -tree  he  had  met  with  in  Pales- 
tine, but  the  Wady-es-Sumt  means  "  the 
valley  of  the  true  Acacia  "  {Acacia  rera)y 
of  wnich  various  trees  exist  in  the  valley. 

n.  Men. 

(1)  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  41  ;  1  Chron  i.  52). 

02)  A  son  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv.  15). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Uzzi  (1 
Chron.  ix.  8). 

(4)  JjLA.]     (1  Kings  iv.  18-A.V.) 

(5)  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the 
throne  by  the  Hebrew  chronology  early  in 


B.C.  930,  reigned  about  **  two  yean,"  or 
till  near  the  end  of  b.o.  929.  As  he  was 
drinkinghimself  drunk  in  thehouseof  Arza, 
his  steward,  in  Tirzah,  his  capital,  he  was 
assassinated  with  all  his  house  by  Zimri, 
who  commanded  half  his  chariots.  This 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  made  by  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Hanani,  to  Baasha.  That  it  did  so 
in  no  way  justified  the  murderous  deed 
(1  Kings  XVI.  6,8-10). 

(6)  The  father  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel 
(2  lungs  XV.  30 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  l). 


[Heb.,  from  Asejrrian  Efam  s 
**  high."    See  the  article]. 

I.  Men, 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  17). 

(2)  The  fiifth  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a 
Koshite  Levite,  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  3). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shaihak 
(1  Chron.  viii.  24). 

(4)  The  head  of  a  family  or  dan  of 
which  1,254  individuals  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezraii.  7;  Keh. 
vii.  12),  and  71  more  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii. 
7).  With  Nehemiah  he  signed  the  cove- 
nant (Neh.  X.  14). 

(5)  *'  The  other  Elam  "  who  had  just  as 
many  descendants  as  No.  4  (Ezra  ii.  31 ; 
Neh.  vii.  34). 

(6)  One  of  the  priests  who  took  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  42). 

II.  A  region,  doubtless  settled  originally 
by  the  descendants  of  Elam  I.  (1)  (q.^.)* 
Irof .  Say^ce  believes  that  Elam  is  propmj 
an  Assyrian  translation  of  the  Acoadiaa 
Numina  =  **  high,"  applied  by  the  Acca* 
dians  to  the  highlands  which  limited  the 

Slain  of  Babylon  on  the  east.  It  was 
ounded  on  tne  north  by  Media,  on  the 
south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Persia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Assyria  and  the  river  Tigris.  The  name 
Elam  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  Elumais^ 
the  Latin  Elymais^  and  its  capital  Shnshan 
or  Susa  gave  rise  to  another  name,  Susiina, 
though  sometimes  Elymais  and  Susiana 
are  made  the  names  of  adjacent,  instead  of 
identical,  regions.  Elam  was  the  seat  of 
a  very  ancient  kingdom.  In  the  time  of 
Abraham  it  was  the  seat  of  Chedorlaomer's 
^vemment.  It  had  already  attained  to 
iroportajice,  for  he  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  subordinate  kings  ruling  over 
other  regions  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9\  But  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  Elamite 
kingdom  was  during  the  ei^th  and 
seventh  centuries  B.C.  At  inat  time 
Assyria  was  the  dominant  power  in  western 
Asia,  and  continually  encroaching  on  other 
kingdoms.  Of  this  the  Elamites  were 
jealous;  and,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon,  they  intrigued  with  the  nativee 
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of  that  great  dty,  then  a  dependency  of 
AatjpAf  but  always  restive  onder  its 
dominion,  to  assert  its  independence.  Just 
after  the  accession  of  Sargon,  kinff  of 
Assyria,  B.O.  722,  the  Elamites  invaded  the 
As^rrian  territory,  but  were  driven  back. 
They  had  a  great  ally  in  Mebodach 
BAiiADAir  (q.v.y,  and  had  help  from  his 
family  after  he  died.  Hoetihties  between 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Elamites  went  on  at 
intervals  during  the  remaindw  of  Sargon's 
reign.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  which 
Filiunites  and  people  from  Kir  took  nart 
was  probably  that  by  Sargon  narratea  in 
the  Assrarian  records,  but  not  mentioned 
in  2  Sonfls  (Isa.  xxii.  6).  Hostilities 
between  Assyria  and  Ekim  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Sargon*s  successor, 
Sennacherib.  Then,  under  Esarhaddon, 
there  was  a  lull,  after  which  war,  fiercer 
than  ever,  broke  out  under  Assur-bani- 
paL  It  ended  triumphantly  for  the 
Assyrians,  who,  about  645  b.o.,  captured 
and  destroyed  Shushan,  reduong  Elam 
itself  abo  to  subjection.  These  facts, 
derived  from  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
records,  quite  explain  the  reason  why 
"  Asnapper "  (Assur-bani-pal)  had  it  in 
his  power,  as  Ezra  relates,  to  bring  Elam- 
ites to  occupy  Samaria,  and  remov^  the  old 
Israelite  inhabitants,  among  other  places, 
to  Elam  (Ezra  iv.  9,  10;  Isa.  xi.  11).  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim^s  reign  there 
was  a  plurality  of  kincn  in  Elam^  as  if, 
Assyria  having  now  fallen,  or  bemf,  at 
least,  on  the  eve  of  falling,  Elam  had  re- 
gained its  independence,  mough  losing  its 
unit;^  rjer.  xxv.  25).  When  Seekiel  pro- 
phesiea  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a  prior  slaugnter  of  the 
Elamites,  also  conquered  bv  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was  mentioned  (Eiex.,  xzxii.  24). 
But  in  retribution  for  tiiis  Elam,  joining 
with  Media,  was  ultimately  to  capture 
Babylon  Tlsa.  xzi.  2 ;  cf .  9).  To  this  con- 
quest  ana  restoration  the  following  pro- 
phecies regarding  Elam  seem  to  refer 
rJer.  xlix.  34-39;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24,  25). 
The  cuneiform  records  reveal  the  veiy 
interesting  fact  that  when  Cyrus  the 
Great  commenced  his  career  of  conquest 
he  was  king  of  Elam,  and  that  it  was  nut 
until  a  suuequent  period  tiiat  he  became 
king  of  Persui.  [Ctbub.]  This  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Persian 
capital,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  Shushan, 
was  in  the  province  of  Elam  (Dan.  viii.  2). 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
Elamites,  probably  located  in  Samaria, 
joined  with  others  m  attempting  to  prevent 
the  rebnildinff  of  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem  (&Ta  iv.  9).  Elamites  were 
present  on  that  day  of  Pentecost  which 
was  notable  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Acts  ii.  9).  Elam  or  Susiana,  now 
Khuzistan,  is  a  province  of  modem  Persia* 


[Eleasah]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Shaphan.  He  and  Gemariah 
earned  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem 
to  the  exiles  in  Babvlon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  Pasnur.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  X.  22).    [Elbasah.] 

Bath,  Botb  [Heb.  =  *<  trees,*'  «a 
plantation,*'  perhaps  of  palm-treesl. 

A  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  belonging 
originally  to  the  Edomites,  and  constituting 
their  southern  limit  TDeut.  ii.  8).  When 
David  conquered  and  took  possession  of  all 
the  Edomite  towns,  Elath,  like  the  rest, 
must  have  fallen  into  his  hands  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14).  It  was  stOl  Jewish  when  Solomon 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  he  built  a  navy 
of  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  described  as 
**  beside  Eloth,"  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold 
(1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17).  i3ath 
after  a  time  reverted  to  the  Edomites,  and 
when  retaken  by  Uzziah,  or  Azariah.  had 
to  be  rebuilt  (2  Kings  xiv.  22 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  2).  It  was  afterwards  captured,  not 
by  the  Edomites,  but  by  the  Syrians,  under 
whose  power  it  Ions  remained  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6).  Elath,  called  bv  the  Greeks  Elane 
and  by  the  Bomans  .^Uma,  gave  name  to 
the  JElanitic  Gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Akaba),  at 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  which  it  was 
situated.  It  was  long  the  station  of  a 
Koman  legion.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  oishopric.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  during  the  Crusades.  It  was  re- 
discovered by  Biippell  in  1822.  It  was 
examined  by  Prof.  Bobinson  in  1838.  He 
states  {Bib,  Jiea,,  i.  241,  250-253)  that 
nothing  remained  of  it  but  extensive 
mounds  of  rubbish.  Other  travellers  have 
visited  it  since  his  time.  It  is  now  called 
Ailah  and  'Akaba. 


[Heb.  =  **  whom   God   has 
called"]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Midian,  and  the 
grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 
I  Chron.  i.  33). 


[Heb.   £idadh  =  "  whom   God 
loves"]. 

A  man  who,  with  Medad^  on  one  occa- 
sion prophesied  in  the  Israehte  camp  in  the 
wilderness.  Joshua  wished  them  to  be 
stopped,  but  Moses  not  merelv  declined  to 
interfere,  but  maffnanimously  expressed 
the  wish  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets  too  (Numb.  xi.  26-29). 

KUtors  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ziqneif  the 
plural  of  Zaqen  =  **  an  old  man."  Old 
men,  having  more  experience  and  being 
more  prudent  than  young  men,  are  better 
fitted  for  high  office.  Hence,  nearly  every- 
where through  the  Old  Testament  history 
'*  elders  "  figure  at  the  head  of  affairs,  not 
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merely  among  the  Jews,  but  among  all 
nations  and  other  societies.  Thus  uiere 
were  *' elders**  in  Pharaoh's  house,  and 
"  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  1. 7). 
In  the  wilderness  there  were  amon^  the 
Israelites  *' elders  of  the  congreg[atiou.** 
i,e,  of  the  whole  people  (Lev.  iv.  15J, 
apparently  70  in  number  (Numb.  zi. 
16-25),  and  elders  over  each  individual 
tribe  (Deut.  xzzi.  28).  After  the  arrival 
in  Palestine  every  town  had  its  elders 
(Deut.  xix.  12 ;  xzi.  3-6,  19 ;  Judff.  viii. 
16).  For  instance,  Bethldiem  had  them 
rRuth  iv.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  4),  and  Jezreel 
(2  Kings  X.  1),  and,  doubtless,  all  the  rest. 
There  were,  moreover,  elders  of  Judah 
(Ezek.  viii.  1),  and  elders  of  Israel  (2  Sam. 
V.  3 ;  xvii.  4 ;  Ezek.  xx.  1).  When  once 
the  practice  was  fully  estabushed  of  calling 
the  leading  men  in  a  community  elders, 
the  term  might  be  applied  to  those  who, 
fr6ia  rank  or  exceptional  merit,  occupied 
high  positions,  though  not  really  old. 

II.  In  the  New  Tettammt. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Pres- 
hutet-oiy  theplund  ot Pi'e»butero9=  "older," 
**  somewhat  old,"  the  comparative  of 
Presbm  =  as  an  adjective,  "  old ;  *'  as  a 
noun,  **  an  old  man." 

(1)  In  the  Jewith  civil  politu,— The 
heads  or  leaders  of  the  nation  [No.  I.]. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  ** elders"  of 
the  people  were  such  defenders  of  tradi- 
tions that  these  came  to  be  called  "the 
traditions  of  the  elders"  (Matt.  xv.  2). 
In  these  circimistances  it  is  scarcely  to  .be 
wondered  at  that,  looking  on  Him  as  a 
dangerous  innovator,  they  became  His 
irreconcilable  foes,  and  incurred  heavy 
guilt  in  connection  with  his  death  (Matt, 
xvi.  21 ;  xxi.  23 ;  xxvi.  59 ;  xxvii.  1,  20, 
41 ;  xxviii.  12 ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  xv.  1 ;  Luke 
ix.  22,  etc.).  They  also  persecuted  the 
Apostles  (Acts  iv.  5,  23,  etc.). 

(2)  In  the  Christian  (7/*MirA.— Presby- 
ters, ecclesiastical  officers,  discharging 
very  important  functions  in  the  apostolic 
churches.  They  are  first  mentioned  as 
having  taken  cliarge  of  the  alms  raised  by 
Bamaoas  and  Saul  during  a  time  of 
dearth  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xi.  30),  and  were  evidently  officers 
of  the  metropolitan  church.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  "ordained  them"  (A.V.),  ap- 
pointed for  them  (R.V.)  "  elders  in  every 
church "  (xiv..  23),  as  Titus  was  subse- 
quently enjoined  to  do  (Titus  i.  5— A.  V.  and 
R.V.).  Gomg  up  to  Jerusalem  to  consult 
"the  apofltles  and  elders"  (xv.  2),  they 
were  received  by  the  church  and  by  these 
functionaries  (4).  Then  "the  apostles 
and  elders,"  sittmg  as  members  of  the  first 
Council  of  Jerusalem ,  examined  the  question 
submitted  to  them  (6),  and  finally  issued 
decrees  on  the  subject  which  were  consi- 
dered  binding   (xvi.  4).      There  was  a 


plurality  of  elders  in  the  church  at  EpheBui 
(XX.  17).  From  Paul's  address  to  these, 
when  he  summoned  them  to  meet  him  ai 
Miletus,  we  learn  that  they  were  (over- 
seers—A.y.)  bishops  (text  of  R.V.  Jthe  mar- 
gin havinff  "  overseers  ")  (28).  The  name 
elders  evidently  referred  to  the  time  of 
life  which  most  of  them  had  reached,  and 
bidiops  or  overseers  to  the  ofiice  they  filled 
or  the  functions  which  they  dischaii^ed. 
Some  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctnne, 
others  only  ruled  (1  Tim.  V,  17).  Thedft 
which  fitted  Timothy  for  his  high  office 
there  was  given  him  "  by  prophecy  with 
j  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery,''^ i,e,  of  the  body  of  elders  (l  Tim. 
iv.  14— A. V.  and  B.V.).  One  dutv  of  tiie 
elders  was  to  pra^over  the  sick  ana  anoint 
them  with  oil  m  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(James  v.  14,  15).  Peter  in  his  old  age 
modestly  calls  himself  "  also  an  elder"— 
A. v.,  or  "  a  fellow-elder  "— B.V.,  though 
he  was  really  of  higher  eccleeiastical  rank 
(1  Peter  v.  i), 

{Z)  Apocalyptic  Elden, — These  were 
twenty-four  m  number,  probably  with 
reference  back  to  the  twelve  founders  of 
tribes  under  the  Jev  Ish  economy,  and  the 
twelve  apostles  under  Jie  Christian  Church . 
(Rev.  iv.  4, 10 ;  v.  6,  6, 8, 14 ;  viL  11-13 ; 
xi.  16 ;  xix.  4). 

Head  [Heb.  Eleadh  =  "  whom  God 
praises  "  or  "  commends  "]. 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  He  was 
killed  with  others  of  his  kin  by  the  people 
of  Gath  when  attempting  to  cany  away 
the  cattle  belonging  to  that  Philistine 
town.  Ephraim,  who  was  lUive  at  the 
time,  greatly  mourned  his  loss  (1  Chron. 
vii.  20-22). 


PHeb.   Eleale  (Numb. 

37)  or  Elcaleh^''  whither  God  ascended*']. 

A  Moabite  town  rebuilt  by  the  Reuben- 
ites  (Numb,  xxxii.  3,  37).  By  the  time  of 
Isaiah  it  had  reverted  to  the  Moabites 
(Isa.  XV.  4 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34}.  The 
ruins,  now  called  El  'Ahl,  are  on  a  hill-top 
on  the  Roman  road,  a  few  mileA  north  of 
Heshbon.  Tristram  describes  them  as 
consisting  of  stone  heaps'  with  a  single 
standing  column. 


[Heb.  =  "  whom    God    has 
made  "  or  "  created  "1. 


(1)  A  man  of  Judan,  the  son  of  Helei 
and  father  of  Sisamai  {\  Chron.  ii.  39). 

(2)  A  descendant  oi  Jonathiui,  SaaFs 
pon  (I  Chron.  viii.  37;  ix.  43).  The 
Hebrew  words  for  Elasah  and  Eleasah  are 
the  some. 


[Heb.  =  "  to  whom  God  is  a 
help,"  "  whose  help  is  God  "]. 

(1)  The  third  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi. 
23 ;  Numb.  iii.  2 ;  xxvi.  60 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  3 ; 
xxiv.  1).  He  married  a  daughter  of  Putiel, 
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wliobore  him  a  son,  the  celebrated  I^une- 
has  (Exod.  vi.  25  ;  I  Chron.  vi.  60).  With 
his  brothers  and  his  father  he  was  con- 
seorated  a  priest,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
such  (Exod.  xxviii.  1 ;  Numb.  iii.  4 ;  xyi. 
87-40 ;  xix.  3).  He  was  not  allowed  to 
mourn  when  his  elder  brothers^  Nadab 
and  Abihu,were  killed  for  offering  Strang 
fire  (Lev.  x.  6-20).  He  then  becune  chief 
of  the  LeTites,  and  second  onlj  to  Aaron 
in  priestly  authority  (Numb.  iii.  32).  Just 
besore  Aaron  died  on  Mount  Hor,  Eleazar, 
who  had  been  directed  to  ascend  the 
mountain  with  him,  was  invested  with  his 
sacred  garments,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  high  priesthood  (xx.  25-28 ;  Deut.  x. 
6).  Then  in  place  of  the  combination 
"  Moees  and  Aaron  "  (Numb.  iv.  I ;  xix. 
1 ;  XX.  12,  etc.)  there  is  "  Moees  and 
Eleazar"  (xxri.  3;  xxxii.  2),  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  aue  time  by  **  Joshua  and  Ele- 
azar"  or  **Eleazar  and  Joshua*'  (xxxii. 
28 ;  xxxir.  17 ;  Josh.  xiv.  1).  Eleazar  took 
a  prominent  part  in  distributing  Canaan 
hv  lot  lunong  the  several  tribes  TJosh.  xiv. 
1;.  He  was  buried  in  a  hill  belon^g  to 
las  son  Phinehas  in  Mt.  Ephraim  (xxiv.  33). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Mahh  and  the 
granclaon  of  Merari.  He  had  no  sons,  but 
only  daughters  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  21,  22; 
xxiv.  28). 

(3)  A  son  of  Abinadab.  He  was  conse- 
crated by  his  father  to  keep  the  Ark  when 
it  arrived  from  the  Philistine  country  at 
Kiziath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

(4)  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  son  of 
Dodo,  the  Ahohite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1 
Chron.  xL  12). 

(5)  A  Levite,  son  of  a  certain  Phinehas. 
He  Uved  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
TiiL33). 

(6)  AtonofParoeh.  He  was  induced  by 
Esa  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.25). 

(7)' A  priest,  one  of  those  who  acted  as 
xmuicians  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerosalem  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Neh. 
xiL42). 

(8)  The  son  of  Eliud,  and  the  father  of 
Matthan,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
CMatt.  i.  15), 

%  Eleazar  is  the  proper  Hebrew  name 
vrhich  in  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John 
becomes  Lazabub  (q.v.). 


i[Heb.  =  "anox"]. 
A  village  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
Major  C<mder  identifies  it  doubtfully  with 
tlie  present  village  of  Lifta,  two   miles 
^fvest  of  Jerusalem. 


_  ;  [English]. 
The  English  name  for  a  genus  of  animals 
containing  two  recent  species — Elephas 
indieut,  the  Indian,  and  Etephas  afrieantu^ 
tbe  African,  elephant,  with  several  others 
now  extinct. 


In  the  A.y.  the  word  elephant  occurs 
only  as  an  alternative  meaning  on  the 
margin ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  text.  On  the 
margin  of  Job  xl.  15  it  is  suggested  that  it 
may  be  the  Behemoth ;  the  B.y.,  more 
judiciously,  substitutes  hippopotamus  for 
elephant.  On  the  margin  of  1  Kings  x.  22 
ana  2  Chron.  ix.  21  the  expression  **  ele- 
phant's teeth  '*  is  given  as  a  substitute  for 
lyory  in  the  text.    The  circumlocution  is 

Suite  accurate  and  more  literal.  In  all 
tiese  passages  elei^iant  disappears  from 
the  B.  V .  Mention  is  made  ef  elephants  in 
the  Apocrypha  in  1  Maoo.  vi.  28-30, 43-46 ; 
3  Mace.  V.  1-vi.  21.     [Ivoby.] 


[Heb. .  Elhhanan  =  *'  whom 
Godhaseiven'']. 

(1)  A  ^thlQhemite,  the  son  of  Jaare 
Oregim  or  Jair.  According  to  2  Sam.  xxi. 
19  he  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite ;  according* 
to  1  Chron.  xx.  5  it  was  Lahmi,  the  giant^ 
brother,  whom  he  killed. 

(2)  Ajiother   Bethlehemite,    a   son    of 
Dodo.     He  was   one   of  David's  thirty^  • 
heroes  of  the  second  rank  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  26). 

XII  (1)  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  =  **  my 
God"!. 

IT  Eli.  Eli,  lama  »abacthan%  [Aramaic]  — 
**  My  God.  my  God,  why  hasl  Thou  for- 
saken Mef "  (Matt,  xxvii.  46— A. V.  and 
B.V.  text ;  or  "  Why  didst  Thou  forsake 
Me?"— B.V.  margin).  In  Mark  xv.  34. 
Eloi,  Eloi  is  another  Aramaic  spelling  oz 
EU,Eli. 

SU  (2)  [Heb.  =  "  ascension,"  "  height." 
So  named  apparently  because  he  had 
reached  the  elevatea  position  of  being 
hi^h  priest.  One  of  the  Hebrew  letters  in 
this  word  differs  from  the  corresponding 
one  in  Eli  =  **  my  God  "]. 

The  high  priest  who  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Samuel.  Deeply  pious,  he 
nad  the  essential  qualification  for  his 
exalted  office,  but  there  was  one  serious 
defect  in  his  conduct— he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently firm  with  his  two  sons,  Hophni  and 
Phinehas,  giving  them  only  mild  reproof 
when  their  behaviour  in  the  priestly  office 
was  absolutely  scandalous.  Divine  judg- 
ment against  him  and  his  house  was  there- 
fore denounced  by  the  lips  of  tiie  youthful 
Samuel,  who  then  held  an  office  suitable 
to  his  years  in  connection  with  Eli  and  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  There  was  not  after 
the  erring  dignitary  himself  to  be  an 
old  man  in  his  family.  His  two  sons  were 
to  die  in  a  single  day,  and  a  faithful 
priest  was  to  arise  who  should  supersede 
Eli's  descendants  in  their  high  office, 
leaving  them  under  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  this  stranger  for  subordinate  ap- 
pointments that  they  might  be  fed  (1  Sam. 
1. 9-iii.  21).    The  first  part  of  the  predio* 
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tion  was  soon  afterwards  fulfilled,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  being  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  to  which  they  had  gone  as 
custodians  of  the  Ark.  Eli.  now  ninety- 
eight  years  old,  and  blind,  was  sitting 
outside  on  a  seat,  when  a  man  arriyed 
from  the  scene  oi  strife  to  say  that  the 
Israelites  were  totally  defeated,  his  two 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  slain,  and  the 
Ark  of  God  taken.  All  but  the  last  item  of 
intelligence  he  was  prenared  to  hear ;  but 
on  learning  that  the  Atk  of  God  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy ^  he  fell  back  apparently 
unconscious,  and  being  stout,  broke  his  neck 
and  expired  (iy.  1-18).  He  had  judged  Israel 
forty  years,  or,  by  the  Hebrew  reckoning, 
from  1 181  to  1 141  b.o.  The  iudfi|ment  a«ainst 
his  posterity  was  executed  wnen  Solomon 
deposed  £U's  descendant  Abiathar  from 
the  high  priesthood,  substituting  Zadok  in 
his  room  (1  Kings  u.  35).    [Ithajcab.] 

Zliab  [Heb.  £liabh  =  *'  to  whom  God 
is  a  father'']. 

(1)  The  son  of  Helon,  and  the  head  of 
the  tribe  of  2iebulim  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  i.  9 ;  iL  7 ;  yii.  24,  29 ;  x.  16). 

(2^  A  Beubenite,  the  son  of  Pallu,  and 
the  lather  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Numb, 
xvi.  1,  12 ;  xxyi.  8,  9). 

(3)  A  Leyite,  an  ancestor  of  Samuel 
(1  Chron.  yi.  27,  28). 

(i)  Dayid's  eldest  brother.  He  was  so 
tall  and  had  so  kingly  a  countenance  that 
on  seeing  him  Samuel  exclaimed  *'  Surely 
the  Lord^s  anointed  is  before  him.''  But 
judged  by  the  heart  he  was  not  worthy  of 
the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  xyi.  6,  7 ;  xyii.  13). 
One  defect  he  had  was  his  inability  to 
appreciate  the  larger  soul  of  Dayid,  his 
youngest  brother  (28,  29). 

(5])  A  "  son  "  of  Gad,  or  a  Gadite,  of  the 
heroic  type  who  joined  Dayid  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  9). 

(6)  A  Leyite,  made  a  porter  in  Dayid's 
reign  (1  Chron.  xy.  20). 


[Heb.    Eliadha  = 

**  whom  God  cares  for  '*"  {GeBeniu8\\, 

(1)  A  son  of  king  Dayid  (2  Sam.  y. 
16).    Called  also  Beemada  (q.y.). 

(2)  The  father  of  Rezon,  a  man  who, 
fleeing  from  his  own  country,  Zobah,  gaye 
trouble  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  23— A. V. 
and  E.V.). 

(3)  One  of  Jehoshaphat^s  chief  captains 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  17). 


Ii  [Heb.  Eliyah  =  "  my  God  (is) 
Jehoyah. ' '  In  Hebrew  it  is  the  same  word 
as  EujAH  (q.y.) J. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jeroham  (1 
Chron.  yiu.  27).  Called  in  the  R.V. 
Elijah. 

(2)  A  son  of  Elam.  Ezra  induced  him 
to  put  away  his  forei^  wife  (Ezra  x.  26). 
Again  the  R.V.  substitutes  Elijah. 


[Heb.  ^/iWiAfta  =  "  whom 
God  hides  "  or  **  has  hidden  "]. 

A  Shaalbonite,  one  of  David*s  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  33). 

»M^v«w  fHeb.  £lyaqim  =  *'  whom  God 
has  set  up  "J. 

(1)  A  son  of  Melea.  He  was  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  King  Dayid,  and  in  the 
direct  line  of  our  Lord's  ancestiy  (Luke 
iii.  30,  31). 

(2)  The  son  of  ISlkiah.  In  Hezekiah's 
reign  he  was  oyer  the  household,  and  wu 
mentioned  first  of  three  representatives  of 
the  king  who  were  sent  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Rabshakeh  or  Prime 
Minister  of  Sennacherib,  and  afterwaidi  to 
report  to  Hezekiah  what  answer  was  made 
(2  Kings  xyiii.  18,  26,  37 ;  laa.  xxrvi.  3, 
11,22).  Next  they  were  despatched  to 
lay  the  matter  before  Isaiah,  aiid  deriie 
him  to  obtain  the  Diyine  direction  in  tite 

rat  crisis  which  had  arisen  (2  Kings  xix. 
.  Isa.  xxxyii.  2\  The  prophet  so  highly 
commended  Eliajdm,  aiiu  made  him  sudi 
promises  from  God,  as  to  suggest  that  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Meadsh 
(Isa.  xxii.  20-25). 

(3)  One  of  Josiah's  sons,  made  king  hf 
Pharaoh-nechoh,  who  changed  his  name 
to  Jehoiajldc  (q.y.)  (2  Kings  xxiiL  34; 
2  Chron.  xxxyL  4). 

(4)  One  of  the  piests  who  officiated  at 
the  dedication  of  Zerubbabers  Temple 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

(5)  A  son  of  Abiud,  and  grandson  of 
Zerubbabel  (Matt.  i.  13). 

KUain  [Heb.  The  same  as  Anuniel, 
with  the  letters  transposed,  thus  El-i-am, 
Amm-i-el.  Both  mean  **  one  of  the 
family  "  or  "people  of  God "]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Bath-sheba  (q.y.)  (2 
Sam.  xi.  3).  Called  in  I  Chron.  iii.  ^ 
Ammiel.     [See  etaiology.] 

(2)  (?)  One  of  Dayid's  nughty  men,  and 
the  son  of  Ahithophel,  Dayid's  unworthy 
counsellor  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 

BUM  [Gr^   from   Heb.    Ztitfah   and 
J?/fyaAtt=  "Elijah"]. 
Elijah  (Matt.  xyu.  12,  etc.— A.V.). 

XUasaiA  [Heb.  El^/asaph  = '' whom 
God  has  added"]. 

(1)  The  son  oi  Deuel  or  Beuel,  and  the 
head  of  the  tri^^e  of  Gad  in  the  wildeniesa 
(Numb.  i.  14 ;  ii.  14 ;  yii.  42,  47 ;  x.  20). 

(2)  A  Leyite,  the  son  of  Lael,  and 
**  father  "  of  the  Gershonites  during  the 
wilderness  wandering  (Numb.  iiL  24). 

Sliatfiib  [Heb.  Hlfjathibh  =^  "  whm 
God  has  restored  "J. 

(1)  The  head  of  the  eleventh  priflstiy 
coursefl  Chron.  xxiy.  12). 

(2)  The  father  of  Johanan.  He  lived  m 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x.  6). 
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(3)  A  singer  whom  Ezra  induoed  to  put 
awar  his  foreign  wife  {Ezra  x.  24). 

(4)  A  son  of  Zatta.  He  was  similarly 
pereoaded  (Ezra  n.  27). 

(5)  A  sou  of  Bani.  Also  persuaded  (Ezra 
X.36). 

(6)  The  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah.  He  Mrith  the  priests  whose  head  he 
Fas  rebuilt  the  sheepgate  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.iiL  1,20,21).  Ehashib  was  the  second 
in  succession  from  Jeshua,  the  contempo- 
mry  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  10). 

(7)  A  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii.  24). 

[Heb.  =  "  to  whom  God  has 


A  **  son  "  of  Heman,  and  a  musician  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4). 


1  [Heb.  £lidhadh  =  «<  whom  God 
lores"). 

A  pnnce  who  by  direction  of  Moses  was 
to  represent  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  when 
Joshua  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xxziv.  21). 


,  [Heb.  J?/y<f- 

kornai  =  **  my     eyes     (are     turned)    to 
Jehovah"]. 

(1)  A  Korhite  porter,  the  seventh  son  of 
Hohelemiah  (1  Uhron.  xxvi.  3— A.Y.  and 
R.V.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Zerahiah.  He  with  200 
f oHowers  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii.  4— A.V.  and  B.V.).   [Euenai, 

EUOESAI.] 


[Heb.  =  "  to  whom  God  (gives) 
strength '^. 

(1)  The  great-grandfather  of  "  Shemuel," 
apparently  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chron. 
VI.  34). 

(2)  A  Mahavite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chron.  xi.  46). 

(3^  Another  of  David's  heroes  (verse  47). 

(4)  One  of  the  Gadites  who  came  to 
David  at  Zikhig  (1  Chron.  xii.  11). 

(•5)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Hebron.  He  lived 
in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xv.  9,  11). 

(6)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi  (1 
ClaxMi.  viii.  20). 

(7)  Another  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak 
(1  Chron.  viii.  22). 

(8)  A  chief  man  of  the  half- tribe  of  Ma- 
oasieh  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v.  24). 

(9)  An  overseer  of  the  tithes  and  offer- 
ings in  ihe  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
Uri.  13). 


1  [Heb.  =  **  my  eyes  (are  turned) 
'ipon  Jehovah."  A  contraction  for  Eli- 
HOEXAI  (q.v.).] 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi  (I  C^hron. 
>iii.20). 


'  [Heb.  =r"  whose  help  isGod"]. 

(I)  A  man  of  Damascus,  who  was  the 
Heward  of  Abraham's  house  (Gen.  xv.  2). 


(2)  The  younger  son  of  Moses,  so  called 
"  for  the  God  of  my  father,  said  he,  was 
mine  help,  and  delivered  me  from  the 
sword  of  Pharaoh."  [See  the  etymobgy.] 
(Exod.  xviii.  4.) 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Becher  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8). 

(4)  A  son  of  Zichri.  He  was  a  captain 
over  the  Reubenites  in  David's  reign  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

(5)  A  priest  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
XV.  24). 

(6)  A  prophet,  a  son  of  Dodavah  of 
Mareshah.  He  predicted  the  shipwreck 
of  Jehoshaphat's  vessek  because  he  had 
joined  with  Ahaziah,  of  Ahab's  family 
(2  Chron.  xx.  37). 

(7)  One  of  Ezra's  subordinates,  sent  for 
Levites,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
few  of  them  among  the  returning  exiles 
(Ezra  viii.  16). 

(8)  A  priest  whom  Ezra  induced  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  TEzra  x.  18). 

(9;  A  Levite,  similarly  induced  (Ezra  x. 
23). 

(10)  A  son  of  Harim,  similarly  induced 
(Ezra  x.  31). 

(11)  The  son  of  Jorim  and  the  father  of 
Jose,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  29). 

EUboenaL  [Eliehoenai.]  (Ezra  viii. 
4— A.V.) 

KUliorepli  [Heb.  Elihhoreph  =  "  to 
whom  God  is  a  reward,"  or  "whose 
reward  is  God"]. 

A  scribe,  the  elder  son  of  Shisha.  He 
lived  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  iv.  3). 

liUha  [Heb.  =  "  whose  God  is  He  "]. 

(1)  An  Ephraimite,  the  son  of  Tohu 
and  the  grandfather  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
i.  n. 

(2)  David's  eldest  brother,  called  also 
EUab  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvi.  6  with  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  18). 

(3)  A  Manassite  captain  who  with  others 
joined   David   on  his  way  to  Ziklag  (1 

i    Chrou.  xii.  20). 

(4)  A  porter  duzing  David's  reign  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  7). 

(5)  One  of  Job's  "  friends,"  a  Buzite, 
the  son  of  Barachel  (Job  xxxii.-xxxvii.). 

KUJali  [Heb.  Elvjahu,  Eliyah^^^mj 
God  (is)  Jehovah"]. 

(1)  One  of  the  earliest  and  in  some  re* 
spects  the  greatest  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phets. Either  he  was  bom  or  he  sojourned 
for  a  time  at  Tishbeh,  a  village  of  Gilead  r?) 
(1  Kings  xvii.  I).  Wlien  Ahab,  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  had  given 
himself  to  the  worship  of  the  false  god 
Baal,  Elijah  suddenlv  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  He  presentea  hmiself  before  the 
'  erriiMf  king,  and  predicted  a  drought  of 
I  indemiite  duration  as  a  penalty  for  the 
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rejection  of  Jehovah.  The  famine  aifeoted 
the  prophet  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  he  retired  first  to  the  brook 
Chsbith  (q.v.),  where  he  was  miracu- 
lously fed  by  **  ravens."  [Raven.]  Then, 
the  brook  drying  up,  he  went  to  Zarephath 
(the  New  Testament  Sarepta,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon).  A  poor  widow  there  shared  har 
little  with  him,  he  in  return  multiplying  her 
barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and  when 
her  son  died,  restoring  him  to  life  (i  Kings 
x.vu.  1-24 ;  Luke  iv.  24-26).  In  the  third 
year  of  the  famine  which  the  drought  had 
produced,  Elijah  was  directed  to  show  him- 
self to  Ahab,  and,  notwithstanding  th^  re- 
monstrances of  a  pious  dignitary,  Obadiah, 
carried  out  the  Divine  command.  Then 
followed  the  scene  at  Mount  Carmel  in 
which  Jehovah,  by  consuming  Elijah's  sac- 
rifice, vindicated  His  godhead;  and  Baal's 
prophets,  failing  to  obtain  for  the  imagin- 
ary being  whicn  they  worshipped  similar 
evidence  of  divinity,  were  taken  down  to 
the  brook  Kedron,  which  washed  the 
northern  base  of  the  mountain,  and  sLaia 
(1  Kings  xviii.  1-46).  Jezebel,  furious 
at  the  destruction  of  her  **  prophets," 
vowed  the  death  of  Elijah,  who  fiea  away 
to  Mount  Horeb,  where,  like  Moses,  he  was 
miraculously  sustained  for  forty  days  and 
nights  (Exod.  xxiv.  18  ;  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut. 
ix.  9,  18 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8),  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  siiHilar  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  2;  Luke  iv.  2).  Elijah 
was  fed,  rebuked,  and  sent  bade  to  nis 
duty.  He  was  Divinely  direct«)d  to  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jehu  king  over 
Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  room 
(\  Kings  xix.  1-22).  When  Jezebel  and 
Ahab  perpetrated  the  judicial  murder  of 
Naboth  to  obtain  his  vineyard,  Elijah  met 
the  king  in  the  coveted  plot  of  ground, 
and  denounced  Jehovah's  vengeance 
against  him  and  his  female  participant  in 

fuilt  for  their  great  crime  (xxi.  1-29). 
Ilijah  was  not  able  to  appear  at  court 
when  the  Rarooth-gilead  expedition  was 
planned,  but  its  issue  commenced  the  veri- 
fication of  the  predictions  which  he  had 
tittered  against  tne  royal  house  (xxii.  1-40). 
When  A£ib's  successor  Ahazioh,  seriously 
injured  by  falling  thi-ough  a  lattice,  sent 
messengers  to  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron. 
to  ask  whether  the  roval  patient  should 
recover  of  his  fall,  Elijah  turned  them 
back,  and  when  twice  over  a  captain  of 
fifty  witli  his  men  was  sent  apparently  to 
arrest  him,  he  called  fire  from  heaven  and 
consumed  the  whple  party  (2  Kinp^  i. 
1-16).  In  connection  with  tnis  inadent 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  Elijah's 
personal  appearance.  He  is  describe  as 
**  an  hairy  man  and  girt  with  a  ^^irdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins  "  (2  Kin^  i.  8).  A 
letter  written  by  him,  about  which  there  is 


some  dironolopeal  difficulty,  denounood 

J'udgment  against  Jehozam,  th«  mm  of 
ehoshaphat,  for  following  the  ways  of 
Ahab  and  his  house  (2.Chron.  xxL  ri-15). 
Finally  the  prophet  obtained  the  great 
honour,  bestowal  before  only  on  Enoch 
(Gen.  V.  24)^  of  being  translated  to  heaven 
without  dying.  A  chariot  and  horses  of 
fire  appeared  to  him,  when  he  had  gone 
with  his  servant  Elisha  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and,  parting  them  asunder,  took 
Elijah  up  in  a  whirlwind  to  heaven  (2 
Kings  ii.  1-12).  The  last  two  verses  of  the 
Old  Testament  seem  to  predict  the  return 
to  earth  of  Elijah  *^  before  the  coining  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  '* 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6).  But  the  New  Testament 
explains  that  the  reference  was  to  John 
the  Baptist,  who  was  like  the  Tish- 
bite  in  semi-savage  dress  and  appearance 
(cf.  2  Kings  i.  8  with  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  MaA 
i.  6),  and  resembled  him  also  in  his  fidelity 
and  the  work  which  he  did  (Matt.  xi.  1 1  - 14*; 
xvu.  10-12;  Mark  ix.  11-13;  Lukei  17). 
Elijah  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration as  the  representative  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy  to  do  honour  to 
Jesus,  its  theme  (Matt.  xvii.  4 ;  Mark  ix. 
4 ;  Luke  ix.  30) ;  and  his  ascension,  to 
which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  the 
history  of  John  the  Baptist,  doubtleas 
foreshadowed  that  of  our  risen  Lord. 

(2)  A  Benjainite,  a  son  of  Jeroham, 
resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii.  27 — 
R.V.).    The  A. V.  calls  him  Eliah. 

(3)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Harim.  He 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  21). 

(4)  A  certain  Israelite  who  married  a 
Gentile  wife.  He  was  a  son  of  Elam 
(Ezra  X.  26— R.V.).  The  A.V.  calls  him 
Eliah. 


■■■■-  [Heb.  Eliqa»   Etymology  doubt- 
ful =  «  whom  God  purifies"  {fy  (Oxjord 

A  Harodite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiu.  25). 


[Heb.  EUm,  Elimah  =  "  treee," 
aSjfor instance,  palms]. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  They  reached  it  after  leaving  Marah 
and  before  they  had  entered  the  aesert  of 
Sin.  There  were  there  twelve  weUs 
(A.y.),  more  accurately  springs  (B.y.),  of 
water,  and  seventy  paun-trees,  beside  tlie 
former  of  which  the  encampment  was 
made  (Exod.  xv.  27 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii.  9,  10).  Two  valleys,  Wady 
Ghurundel  and  Wady  Useit,  or  Waseit, 
are  rivals  for  the  honour  of  represen^ur 
the  ancient  Elim.  Both  are  fringed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  though  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  desert  are  biu«.  The  vegeta- 
tion consists  of  palm-trees,  tamarisks,  sjdmI 
acacias.   The  palms  are  described  by  t)eaa 
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Stanlej  as  either  dwarf,  i,e,  tmnUees,  or 
elae  with  savafle,  hairy  trunks  and 
branches  all  dishevelled  (Stanley.  Syria 
and  Fialettine^  p.  68).  The  claims  oi  Wady 
Useit  exceed  those  of  Ghaiandel.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  who  considered 
Useit  to  be  very  probably  the  Scripture 
Elim,  found  in  1843  only  one  pool  instead 
of  twelve  wells,  but  ascertained  that  others 
could  be  obtained  by  dimne  (Lands  of 
the  Bible,  i.  HA), 


[Heb.  Elitnelek  =  **  whose 
king  is  God"]. 

A  man  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  He  died  early ;  so  did 
his  sons,  MahloQ  and  ChiliQn,  as  if  the 
tendency  to  some  mortal  disease  was 
heredituy  in  the  family  (Ruth  i.  1, 2, 3, 5 ; 
iL  1 ;  iv.  3,  9). 


[Heb.  Elyoenai  =  **  my  eyes 
(are  turned)  towards  Jehovah."  In  No.  3 
£lye?u)enai\,  ' 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Simeon  *(1  Chron. 
iv.  36). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Becher 
(1  Chron.  vii.  8). 

(3)  The  same  as  Eliehoenax  (q.v.) 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  3— A.V.). 

(4)  A  son  of  Pashhur.  Ezra  induced  him 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  2*2). 

(5)  A  son  of  Zattn.  Ezra  induced  lum 
also  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  27). 

(6)  The  eldest  son  of  Neariah,  of  the 
royai  family  of  Judah  after  the  captivity 
(1  Chron.  in.  23,  24). 

^  See  also  Eushosnai  and  Eueitai. 

Xll^ial  [Heb.  =  '*  whom  God  judges  "1 . 

A  son  of  Ur;  one  of  DavitTs  mighty 
men  (I  Chion.  xi.  35).  Called  also 
Eliidielet,  the  son  of  Ahasbai.  [Eliphelet 
(3)!] 

XllpliAlat.  [EupHELET.]  (2  Sam.  v. 
Ift— A.V. ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  7.) 

Xttpbas  [Heb.  =  *'  to  whom  God  is 
strength"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Esau,  by  Adah,  one  of  his 
wives  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4). 

(2)  ATemanite,  one  of  JoVs  **  friends  " 
(Jobii.  11 ;  iv.  1 ;  XV.  1 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xlu.  7, 9). 
Probably  a  descendant  of  No.  1,  who  had 
a  son  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11). 

BMlMlali  [Heb.  Eliphelehu  =  *<  whom 
God  mstmguisnes  (as  excellent)  "]. 

A  Levite,  a  singer  and  a  hajnper,  who 
acted  also  as  a  porter  when  Davia  brought 
np  the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chron.  xv.  6, 18,  21), 

Xllpli^let,  Xlli^liAleC  [Heb.  Eliphelet, 
in  pause  EUphaUt  =  **  to  whom  God  is 
safety."  «  whose  safety  is  God  "1. 

(1)  A  son  bom  to  David  in  Jerusalem 


(I   Chron.    iii.    6,  8).    Called  in  xiv.  5 
Elf  ALET  (q.v.). 

(2)  Another  son  of  I)avid*s,  bom  also  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16— A.V.  and  R.V. ; 
1  Chron.  iii.  8 ;  xiv.  7— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

[EUPHALBT.] 

(3)  A  son  of  Ahasbai,  and  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  ^2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  Called 
also  £!lipual  (q.v.). 

(A)  The  thira  son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  and  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii.  39). 

^5)  A  son  of  Adonikiun.  He  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  13). 

(6)  A  son  of  Hashum.  Ezra  induced 
him  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.33). 

II  The  R.y.  uniformly  sjfells  the  name 
Eliphelet  The  A.y.  does  so  also  in  all 
places  but  two,  viz.,  2  Sam.  v.  16  and 
1  Chron.  xiv.  7.     [See  No.  2.] 

BllMlMtli  [Gr.  Elitabet,  from  Heb. 
Elislteba  =  *'  to  whom  God  (is)  an  oath  "]. 

The  wife  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and  the 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  bore  him 
when  she  was  of  advanced  years,  his  birth 
and  mission  having  been  communicated 
beforehand  by  an  angel  to  her  husband. 
Though  a  Levite,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  ^  yet  the  two 
were  cousins,  and  Mary  visited  Elizabeth 
at  a  village  (probablv  Juttah)  in  the  hill 
country  of  JuosBa.  EUzabeth,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  welcomed  Marv  as  tlio 
mother  of  the  Lord  (Luke  i.  5-45;. 


[Latinised  from  Gr.  Elissaios^ 
\*  Elisha  "  (q.v.)] .    (Luke  iv.  27— A. V.) 


[Heb.  =  "  God  his  salvation," 
"  whose  salvation  is  God  "]. 
.  One  of  the  two  great  prophets  of  the 
older  period  of  Israelite  history.  He  was 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  was  bom  at  Abel- 
XEHOLAH  (q.v.),  and  was  formallv  anointed 
by  Elijah  as  his  successor  (1  Xinss  xix. 
16).  Unless'*  anoint  "is  here  used  figura- 
tively, a  call  preceded  the  anointing.  It 
was  given  by  Elijah  throwing  his  mantle 
over  him,  on  wnich,  becoming  imbued 
with  a  new  spirit,  he  bid  adieu  te  his 
parents,  sacrificed  the  oxen  with  which  he 
had  been  ploughing,  and  was  then  at 
Elijah's  service  for  any  work  he  might 
desire  him  to  undertake  (xix.  16-21). 
When  Elijah  went  eastward  to  and 
beyond  the  Jordan  to  be  translated  to 
heaven,  Elisha  kept  close  to  his  side,  and 
was  asked  to  name  what  he  would  like  to 
obtain  as  a  parting  gift.  He  had  the 
wisdom  to  petition  for  a  double  portion  of 
Elijah's  spirit.  When  the  fiery  chariot 
bore  his  master  away,  he  returned  to  the 
Jordan,  and  taking  the  mantle  which  had 
fallen.  ftt>m  Elijah  at  his  ascension,  struck 
the  Jordan  with  it,  dividing  it  in  two,  and 
crossing  to  its  weetem  side  (2  Kings  iL 
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1-18).  His  whole  8ubse<)ueot  life  as 
recorded  in  Scripture  was  little  more  than 
a  series  of  miracles,  some  of  kuowledfe. 
others  of  ix>wer.  [3totA.CLE«]  He  healea 
the  deleterious  waters  of  a  spring  adjacent 
to  Jericho  (19-22).  He  caused  two  bears 
to  come  out  of  a  wood  and  devour  forty - 
two  "  young  lads  "  who  had  contemptu- 
ously ordered  him  to  "  go  up"  (i.e.  to 
heaven,  as  Elijah  had  done)  (23-25).  He 
predicted  the  deliverance  and  temporary 
success  of  the  three  kings  who  were  in- 
vading Moab  J;M£SHa]  (iii.  11-27).  He 
multiplied  a  widow's  pOt  of  oil  (iv.  1-7). 
He  predicted  to  a  Shunammite  woman  the 
birth  of  a  son,  and  raised  that  sou  to  life 
when  he  had  died  (8-37).  He  named  an 
antidote  to  a  poisonous  plant  in  the  pot  in 
which  food   was   being   cooked  for  the 

ahets  (38-41).  He  multiplied  twentv 
»y  loaves  and  a  few  husks  of  com  till 
they  sufficed  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a 
hundred  men  (42-14) .  He  cured  ^  aaman^s 
leprosy  (v.  1-19),  and  as  a  punishment  of 
lying  and  covetousness  transferred  it  to 
Gehazi  (20-27).  He  made  an  iron  axe- 
head  swim  (vi.  1-7).  He  communicated  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  without  being  informed 
of  them,  the  movements  and  intentions  of 
his  Syrian  rival  (8-1 2) .  He  revealed  to  his 
servant  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  sur- 
Toimding  them  for  their  protection  (13-17). 
He  caused  blindness  to  fall  on  the  Syrian 
emissaries  sent  to  arrest  him  (17-23).  He 
intimated,  without  being  told  it,  that  a 
messenger  from  the  king  of  Israel  was  at 
the  door  to  take  his  life  (vi.  24-33).  He 
predicted  great  plenty  and  consequent 
cheapness  of  food  m  Samaria,  wliile  it  was 
at  famine  prices  during  a  siege,  adding, 
however,  that  an  unbelieving  lord  who 
discredited  the  prediction  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  boon,  which  he  did  not,  for 
he  was  trampled  to  death  in  a  crowd  (vii. 
1-20).  He  informed  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  of  his  approaching  death  (viii.  7-15). 
He  declared  the  destruction  of  Ahab  and 
his  whole  house,  and  sent  a  young  prophet 
to  anoint  Jehu  to  execute  the  threatened 
judgment  (ix.  1-x.  28).  He  predicted 
three  victories  over  the  Syrians  (xiii. 
14-19).  Finallv,  after  his  death,  a  man 
hastily  cast  into  the  same  sepulchre  on 
touching  his  bones  was  at  once  restored 
to  life  (20,  21).    [Eliseus.] 


been  used  for  the  whole  Pdoponnesos 
itself.  It  did  export  dye  stuff.  Another 
opinion  is  that  Elishah  stands  for  the 
jEolians  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
Asia  Minor. 

TOahama  [Heb.  =  "  whom  Qod  been  " 
or  "  listens  to^»1. 

(n  The  sou  of  Ammihud,  and  the  prince 
of  tne'Ephraimites  during  the  sojourn  iii 
the  wilderness  (Numb.  i.  10 ;  ii.  18). 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chron.  ii.  41). 

(3)  A  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  it 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  iii.  6).  Called  abo 
Elishcjl  (q.v.). 

(4)  Another  son  of  David,  younger  than 
No.  3  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chron.  iU.  8). 

(5)  A  priest,  one  of  those  sent  hr 
Jehoshapnat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Jadah 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8). 

(6)  A  prince  and  scribe  in  the  reign  of 
king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 21). 

(7)  The  grandfather  of  that  Ishmael  of 
the  seed  royal  who  murdered  Gedaliah,  the 
governor  of  Judcea  imder  the  Babylonians 
(2  Kings  XXV.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.  1). 

mtaliapht  [Heb.  =  "whom  God 
judges "  (Geaenttu),  **  my  God  (is) 
judge"  rp)i. 

One  of  me  captains  of  hundreds  who 
supported  Jehoiaioa  in  the  revolt  against 
Athaliah  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1). 


,  [t5p<?  the  article]. 

(1)  A  **  son"  of  Javan,  who  doubtless 
settled  in  the  region  described  under  (2) 
(Gen.  X.  4). 

(2)  Certain  **  isles "  from  which  the 
Tyrians  imported  blue  and  purple  where- 
with to  dye  the  awnings  of  their  ships 
(Ezek.  XX vii.  7).  Gesenius  believes  the 
place  to  have  been  Elis  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (the  Morea)  of  Greece,  but  to  nave 


[Heb.  ElUhebha  =  *'  to  whom 
God  is  an  oath,"  i.e.  ♦'  who  swears  by 
God '  *] .    [Elizabeth.] 

The  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister 
of  Nahshon.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  and  the  mother  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar  (Exod.  tl 
23). 

■Uahaa  [Heb.  =  "  to  whom  God  b 
safety  "  or  "salvation  "]. 

A  son  of  David,  the  sameasEusHiiu  (3) 
(2  Sam.  V.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  5). 

mod  [Gr.  EHoud ;  probablv  fro^ 
Heb.  Eliyehudh  =  "  God  of  Judah"  or  "of 
the  Jews,"  a  name  which  does  notocenrin 
the  Old  Testament]. 

The  son  of  Achim,  and  the  father  of 
Elea3»r,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  I^w 
(Matt.  i.  14,  15). 

SUsaphmii  [Heb.  EliUapJian  = ''  whom 
God  protects  "J. 

(l£The  son  of  Uzriel,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Kohathitee  in  the  wilderness  (Numb, 
iii.  30)  :  called  also  Elzaphan  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  son  of  Pamach,  and  pinoe  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  wildane* 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  25). 

Xllsnr  ("Heb.  EiUsur  =  "  to  whom  God 
is  a  rock  "J. 
The  son  of  Shedeur,  and  prince  oftM 
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Keubenites  in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  i.  5  ; 
iLlO). 


[Heb.    Elqamh  =  "  whom 

Godhasaeated"]. 

(1)  A  Leyite,  the  second  son  of  Korah, 
and  head  of  a  Korhite  family  (Exod.  yi. 
24 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  23). 

(2)  A  Kohathite,  a  son  of  Mahath 
(1  Chron.  vi.  22,  26,  35). 

(3)  Another  Kohathite,  a  son  of  Joel 
(1  Chron.  ri.  36  ;  cf .  24). 

(4)  A  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  the  son 
of  Jeroham,  the  husband  of  Hannah  and 
Peninnah,  and  the  father  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  34).  He  lived 
atBamah(ii.  11,20). 

(5)  A  hero  who  joined  David  at  Zikkg 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6). 

(6)  A  doorkeeper  for  the  Ark  during 
the  reign  of  David  ^1  Chron.  xv.  23). 

(7)  A  high  digmtary  at  the  court  of 
Ahaz^  second  only  to  the  king  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7). 

(8)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  a  certain  Asa 
(1  Chron.  ix.  16). 

Klkotfitta  [English.    InHeb.i^^MAH. 

A  native  of  a  vula^  or  town  evidently 
called  Elkosh,  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  the  prophet  Nahum  (Nahum  i.  1). 
Situation  unknown.  One  opinion  is  that 
it  was  in  G^alilee,  another  that  it  was  in 
Assyria. 


'  [Heb.,  meaning  doubtful] . 

A  region  having  for  its  king  in,  early 
times  Arioch,  who  was  one  of  the  con- 
federates  with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Gen.  xiv.  1,  9).  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar, 
IS  called  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
Eri-aJcu,  king  of  Larsa.  The  remains  of 
his  capital  now  constitute  the  mounds  of 
Senkereh,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Erech. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  Ellasar  of 
Gen.  xiv.  and  the  Telassar  of  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12  were  one  and  the  same  place,  but  the 
identification  is  doubtful. 


,  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Elah  in  Hosea  iv.  13— A.V.  Identically 
the  same  word  is  translated  '^oak'*  in  G^. 
XXXV.  4  and  Judg.  vi.  1 1 , 1 9.  The  R. V.  ren-. 
ders  I3ah  **the  terebinth"  in  Hosea  iv.  13, 
and  in  the  other  passages  inserts  oak  in  the 
text,  placing  terebinth  on  the  margin. 
Elah  means  ''strength**  or  *'a  strong 
tree,"  especially  the  Tebebimth  (q.v.). 


n  [Gr.,  an  alter- 
ation of  Heb.  Abnodhadh  01.  [Aucodad.] 

The  son  of  Er,  and  the  father  of  Cosam, 
in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  28). 


is"]. 


[Heb.  =  "whose  delight  God 


A  Jew,  whose  sons  were  valiant  men  in 
David's  army  (I  Chron.  x.  46). 

Wnatliaii  [Heb.  =  ««  whom  God 
gave  "1. 

(I)  The  father  of  Nehushta,  mother  of 
King  Jehoiaohin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8).  Pro- 
babfy  the  same  man  as  Elnathan,  the  son 
of  Achbor  (Jer.  xxvi.  22 ;  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

(2^  3,  4)  Three  Levites,  the  first  two 
''  chief  men,**  and  the  third  '*  a  man  of 
understanding  **  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  the 
brook  Ahava  (Ezra  viii.  16). 

Xlol  [Aramaic  =  ''My  God**].  [Eu 
(1).] 


[Heb.  =  '♦  strength,** "  an  oak**]. 
L  Men. 

(1)  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter  Esau 
married  (G^.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxxvi.  2). 

(2)  The  second  son  of  2^bulun,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Elonites 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Numb.  xxvL  26). 

(3)  A  Zebulonite  who  judged  Israel  for 
ten  years,  in  the  Hebrew  chronology  from 
about  1130  to  1120,  and  was  buried  at 
Aijalon,  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 
The  consonants  of  Elon  and  Aijalon  are 
the  same,  and  the  two  words  look  so  like 
each  other  in  Hebrew,  though  not  in 
English,  that  Aijalon,  the  town,  may  have 
been  named  after  Elon  the  judge. 

II.  A  place, — A  frontier  village  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  43).  Major  Conder  doubtfully 
places  its  site  at  the  modem  village  of 
Beit  EUo,  8  miles  N.W.  bv  W.  from 
Bethel.  Its  height  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  1797  feet. 

Elon  Beth-hanan  [Heb.  Elm  Beth- 
Hhanan  =  "theoak(?)  of  Beth-Hanan  **]. 

One  of  the  villages  or  districts  over 
which  the  son  of  Dekar,  one  of  Solomon's 
purveyors,  was  appointed  p  Kings  iv.  9). 

Ma^or  Conder  considers  it  to  be  probably 
the  village  of  Beit  'An^n  among  the  low 
hills  east  of  Lydda,  and  8^  mues  N.W. 
from  Jerusalem. 

■toth  [Elath]  (1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron. 
viii.  17  ;  xxvi.  2). 

XllMua  [Heb.  =  "  to  whom  God  is  a 
reward  '*  or  "  recompense  **]. 

A  man  of  Benjamm,  the  son  of  Hushim 
and  the  father  of  Eber,  Misham,  and 
Shamed,  the  builders  of  Ono  and  Lod, 
with  the  adjacent  villages  (1  Chron.  viii. 
11,  12,  18). 

mpelet,  Xliialet  [Heb.  ElpeUt,  in 
pause  Elpalet,     The  same  as  Eliphelet 

(q.v.)]. 

The  same  as  Eliphelet  (1)  (cf.  1  Chron. 
iii.  6,  8  with  xiv.  5— A.V.  and  B.V.). 

mtekeli  [Heb.  Elteqe  and  Elteqeh  = 
"  whose  foundation  is  God  **]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44  ; 
xxi.  23).     Sennacherib,  in  the  records  of 
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his  victories,  mentionB  the  plains  of  Eltekeh 
in  connection  with  Dan.  In  701  b.o.  he 
gained  a  great  victory  there  over  the  king 
of  Egypt.  Major  Conder  identifies  Eltekeh 
with  Beit  Ltkia  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
two  miles  south  of  the  Nether  Beth-horon. 

mtekon  ^eb.  Elteqon  =  '*  whose 
foundation  is  Qod  **]. 

A  village  in  the  mountains  of'Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  59).    Exact  site  unknown. 

mtoUd  [Heb.  Eltoladh  =  *<  whose  race 
isfromGod^»(?}]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  30).  It  was  assigned 
to  the  Simeonites  (xix.  4).  Callea  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  29  Tolao  (q.v.).  Exact  situa- 
tion unknown. 

■lol  [Heb..  from  Assyrian  XHulu  = 
"  (month  of)  the  spirit "  (Saucey], 

The  sixth  mouth  of  the  Heorew  year. 
It  extended  from  the  new  moon  of 
September  to  that  of  October  {Geaeniua), 
Approximately  August  (Sayce),  September 
{Bevan).    (Neh.  vi.  15.) 

Blnsal  [Heb.  =  *<  God  is  (the  object  of) 
my  praises^']. 

One  of  the  valiant  men  who  came  to 
David  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  5). 


(cf.  Exod.  vi.  22  and  Lev.  x.  4  with  Numb, 
iii.  30). 


[Lat.,  from  Gr.  Elumat  =  "  a 
sorcerer,"  apparently  from  Arabic  *Alim=. 
"  learned"}: 

An  opponent  of  St.  Paul  whom  the 
Apostle  encountered  in  Pa|)hos,  a  town  of 
C  vprus,  during  his  first  missionary  journey. 
Though  he  had  adopted  an  Arabic  name, 
he  was  really  a  Jew  called  Bar- Jesus  (the 
son  of  Jesus).  He  is  termed  a  Magian ; 
but  that  word,  at  first  highly  honourable, 
had  been  degenerating,  so  that  it  was 
coining  to  mean  ^*  one  who  practised 
magic^'  [Maoi],  and  Bar- Jesus,  or  Elymas, 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  an 
itinerant  practiser  of  clever  tricks,  perhaps 
sleight  of  hand.  He  sought  to  turn  from 
the  faith  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman 
deputy  or  proconsul  of  the  island,  who 
seemend  disposed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  and  seek  for  baptism.  The 
Apostle,  therefore,  severeljr  rebuked  the 
sofcerer  and  struck  him  with  temporary 
blindness,  the  miracle  removing  the  last 
doubt  which  the  proconsul  had  as  to  the 
claims  of  Christian  truth  on  his  acceptance 
(Acts  xiii.  6-12). 

Iflitaliftrt  [Heb.  Ekabhadh  =  **  whom 
God  has  bestowed  "J. 

(1)  The  ninth  of  the  valiant  Ghidites 
who  came  to  David  (1  Chron.  xii.  12). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shemaiah.  He  was  a  porter 
in  David*8  reign,  and  his  broth^  were 
strong  men  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  7). 

KLnphmii  [Elizapran]. 

The  same  as  Euzaphan  No.  1  (q.v.) 


[English]. 

To  attempt  by  means  of  "balm"  or 
sweet  spice  of  any  kind  to  preserve  a  dead 
body  from  decay.  The  art  of  embahning 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Eg^tians,  and  was  mactised  by  them 
from  verv  early  times.  Thus,  when  Joseph 
died,  **  tney  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  m  a  coffin  in  Egypt "  (Gen.  L  26).  The 
Egyptian  embalmers  were  a  numerous 
class,  and  by  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  [Eotft]  had  brought  toeir  art 
to  great  perfection.  The  entrails,  brain, 
etc.^  were  removed,  while  the  abdoomnal 
cavity  wfui  washed  out  bv  the  injection  of 
palm  wine,  and  then  filled  with  bruised 


EOYPTIAK  EMBALMING. 

myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  other  spioes. 
Next  the  whole  body  was  plunged  in 
natron,  and  left  among  it  for  seventy  days. 
Then  it  was  rolled  in  linen  bandages  onlj 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  but  of  tb» 
extraordinary  length  of  700  or  even  1,000 
^rards.  Gum  was  lued  to  Iroep  the  bandages 
in  their  place,  and  finally  the  corpse,  now 
mummiiied,  was  placed  in  a  comn  or  a 
series  of  coffins  one  vrithin  another,  or  in  a 
stone  sarcophagus.  AU  this  and  much 
more  was  done  in  the  case  of  a  rich  man, 
whose  interment,  according  to  the  Sicilian 
historian  Diodorus,  cost  &e  relatives  the 
equivalent  of  about  £240.  A  second-rate 
embalment  cost  about  £80,  and  there  was 
a  much  cheaper  kind  for  the  common 
people.  If  the  deaths  were  155,000 
annually— |ths,  or  about  130,000,  those  of 
the  common  people ;  ^ths.  or  about  20,000, 
those  of  the  middle ;  ana  ^th,  or  about 
5,000,  those  of  the  upper  class— then  the 
annual  cost  of  embalmmg  would  be  about 
£3,320,000.  But  Diodorus  is  thought  to 
have  exaggerated  the  price.  Embfunung 
ceased  about  a.d.  700,  by  which  time  it  is 
believed  that  420,000,000  mummies  had 
been  preserved  (Bawlinson,  Ancient  Egypti 
i.  510-614). 

Many  mummies  are  in  the  British  and 
other  museums.  Occasionally  one  is  on- 
rolled,  but  it  tends  to  fall  to  pieces  when 
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exposed  to  the  air.  The  action  of  Nioo- 
demus  in  placing  lOOlbe.  weight  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  around  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a 
partial  but  ineffective  embahning ;  so  was 
that  designed  by  the  women.  An  Egyptian 
embafauer  would  have  scorned  these 
amateur  efforts,  but,  spiritually  yiewed, 
they  were  worthy  of  all  praise  (Mark  zvi. 
1 ;  LukB  xxiii.  56 ;  zxiv.  1 ;  John  xix.  39, 
40). 

ttilvoldery  [English]. 

Ornamentation  by  raised  figures  of 
needlework,  executed  with  coloi^ed  silks, 
gold  or  silver  thread,  or  any  similar 
material  differing  from  that  of  the  original 
cloth.  The  A.Y.  makes  the  coat  of  Aaron 
to  be  embroidered ;  the  B.Y.  limits  this 
kind  of  ornamentation  to  his  girdle  (Exod. 
xzviiL  39).  It  agrees  with  the  A.y.  in 
describing  Bezaleef and  Oholiab  or  Aholiab 
as  able  to  practifie,  among  other  arts,  that 
of  embroiaerin^  in  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  linen  (Exod.  xxxv.  35 ;  xxxviii. 
23). 

XnMndd  [English  from  ....  Lat. 
Smarugdu9f  Gr.  &narap<i9$.    See  {2)]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  •Bible  of  the 
Hebrew  Nophek  in  Exod.  xxviii.  18  and 
zzxix.  11,  where  it  figures  as  the  first  stone 
in  Uie  second  row  of  those  on  the  Jewish 
high  priest's  breastplate.  The  Syrians 
imported  precious  stones  of  this  kind  into 
Tyre  ^z&.  xxvii.  16),  and  the  Tyrians 
Qsed  them  for  ornaments  (xxviii.  13). 
The  exact  meaning  of  Nophek  is  doubtful. 
Oesenius  hesitatingly  compares  it  with 
fuk  =  ♦*  a  fucusj*'  a  higher  kind  of  sea- 
weed. The  B.Y.  sometimes  calls  it  on 
the  mugin  Cabbttncle  (q.v.)  [21. 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek  StnaragdoSf  meaning  **a 
|ncious  stone  of  a  light  green  colour.'* 
Idddell  and  Scott  think  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  any  green  crystallised  mineral. 
Dana  doubtfulhr  suggests  the  turqiioise. 
It  was  compared  to  a  rainbow  (Be v.  iv.  3). 
It  was  to  be  the  fourth  foundation  in  the 
^ew  Jerusalem  (xx.  19).  The  emerald  is 
a  variety  of  bcoryl,  distinguished  by  its 
ooloar,  which  is  bnght  green,  from  ty^caX 
bsryl,  which  is  pale  green,  passing  into 
light  blue,  yellow,  or  white.  While  the 
hoylis  coloured  bj  iron,  the  emerald  is 
coloured  by  chromium.  Anciently  it  was 
found  in  Egypt  and  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia ;  now  the  best  are  brought  from 
Peru  and  New  Grenada.  The  turquoise, 
U.  the  "Turkish  gem,"  "the  ^&m  brought 
into  Europe  from  Turkey,'*  is  sky-blue, 
bluish  green,  or  apple-green.  One  of  its 
localities  is  between  Suez  and  Sinai,  where 
a  mine  of  it  was  worked  by  the  Egyptian 
kin<^  from  an  early  perioa  of  the  Middle 
Empire. 

[A  corrupted  form  of  English 
13 


Hemorrhoids,  HsBmorrhoids,  Gr.  JTouMor- 
rhoide*.  from  haima  =  "  blood,"  and  rAs# 
=  "a  flowing"!. 

Piles,  external  or  internal.  They  were 
inflicted  on  the  Philistines  of  Ashdod  and 
Ekron,  to  compel  them  to  send  back  the 
Ark  which  they  had  captured  (1  Sam.  v. 
6-vi.  11). 

»»"<w»,  »w*<w  [Heb.  Emim  s  "  ter- 
rors," "terrible  men,"  the  plural  of 
Etnah  =  "terror"]. 

An  ancient  people,  the  aborigines  of  the 
Moabite  territory.  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederates  slew  some  of  them  in  Shaveh 
Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5) .  They  were  once 
a  people  "  maX,  and  maxiy  and  tall  as  the 
Anakims,"  Doing,  like  them,  giants.  They, 
however,  seem  not  only  to  have  been 
diminished  in  number,  but  to  have  physic- 
ally degenerated  after  the  Moabite  occupa- 
tion'of  their  land  (Dent.  ii.  9-11). 

Xmnuuiiiel  [See  the  article]. 

The  New  Testament  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Iiocanusl  (q.v.)  (Matt,  i  23— 
A.V.). 

Xmmaiui  [Gr.  Emmaoue^  which  may  be 
a  corruption  of  Heb.  Hammath  =  "  a  hct 
spring'*]. 

A  village  to  which  Cleopas  and  another 
disciple  were  walking  on  the  resurrectioa 
eveiung,  when  Jesus  joined  them  and  went 
with  them  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
After  breaking  bread  with  them  there,  He 
suddenly  vanished  from  their  sight,  on 
which  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
reported  to  the  small  Christian  community 
whom  they  found  assembled  what  had 
taken  place.  Emmaus  is  described  by 
St.  Luke  as  distant  from  Jerusalem  about 
three  score  furlongs,  i.e,  7i  miles.  The 
Sinaitic  manuscript  says  a  hundred  and 
three  score  (20  miles),  which  is  probably  a 
wrong  reeulmg,  for  this  would  be  a  long 
distance  for  the  disciples  to  traverse  twice  in 
one  day,  and  vet  be  m  time  for  an  evening 
meeting  (Luxe  xxiv.  13-35).  Josephua 
( War,  vll.  vi.  J  6)  says  that  Yeenasian 
locatea  800  soldiers,  whom  he  had  dis- 
charged from  his  army,  at  Emmaus,  calling 
it  exactly  tiie  same  distance  from  Jerusalem 
that  was  done  by  St.  Luke.  Major  Conder, 
examining  his  notes  after  returning, 
thought  that  the  site  was  probably  at  the 
modem  Khamasa,  8  miles  south-wet  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  in  a  very  retired  spot,  on 
a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  spring 
of  clear  water  and  a  little  pool.  The 
identification  not  having  been  made  on  the 
spot,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  inquiry 
whether  or  not  there  were  hot  springs  in 
the  vicinity  {Survey  of  PaUstiney  iii.  36-4*2). 
Other  sites  have  also  been  proposed. 
Besides  the  Scriptural  Emmaus,  whicn  wbs 
apparently  an  un walled  village,  there  was 
a  town  ol  some  note  called  by  the  r 
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name  (See  1  ICaoc.  iii.  40 ;  Josephus,  War, 
IL  zz.  i  4). 

■mmor  \See  the  article]. 
The  New  Testament  Greek  form  of  the 
Old  Testament  Hamob  (q.v.)  (Acts  vii.  16). 

■n  [The  construct,  state  of  Heb.  Ain  — 
(\)  "the  eye"  ;  (2)  "the  countenance"; 
(3)  "  a  fountain,"  tiie  sparkling  water  of 
which  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  lustrous 
human  eye]. 

A  fountam  {See  the  comjwunds  which 
follow). 


(Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  Tristram  thinks  that 
it  may  have  been  the  same  asBETH-HoauL 
(q.v.). 

£n-Ganndc  [Heb.  =  "  fountain  of 
gurdens"]. 

(1)  A  village  in  a  valley  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  U).  M. 
Clennont-Ghmneau  identifies  it  with  the 
present  Umm  Jina,  about  a  mile  west  by 
south  from  Beth-shemesh,  and  three  west 
of  Ebenezer. 

(2)  A  town  on  the  boundary-line  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  assigned  to  the 


En-Dob  [Heb.  =  "fountain  of  habita- 
tion"]. 

A  fountain  and  town  within  the  limits 
either  of  Issachar  or  of  Asher,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  Sisera  and  his  king,  Jabm,  perished 
in  its  vicinity  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  10).  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  woman  with  "a 
familiar  spirit,"  popularly  called  "the 
witch  of  Endor,"  wnom  king  Saul  con- 
sulted when  he  found  he  coukI  obtain  no 
conmiunication  from  God  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
7).  It  has  been  identified  by  Prof.  Robin- 
son and  others  as  the  village  of  End6r  or 
EndCtr,  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  Little 
Hermon,  six  miles  east  of  Nazareth.  There 
are  caves  still  inhabited  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  of  which  the  "  witch  "  may, 
perhaps,  have  lived. 

En-Eoiadc  [Heb.  En  -  Eghlaim  = 
•*  fountain  of  two  calves  "]. 

A  place  in  the  Dead  Sea  at  one  extremity 
of  a  line  which  had  En-gedi  at  the  other 


Gershonite  LeVites  (xxi.  29).  It  seems  to 
be  the  Ginaea  of  Josephus  (Antiq,^  XX.  v. 
1 ;  JTar,  HI.  iii.  4).  Robinson  identified 
it  with  the  modem  Jenin.  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  accepting  this  view,  describe  the 
modem  village  or  small  town  as  beinff  the 
capital  of  the  district,  and  having  3,000 
inhabitants.  On  its  northern  side  there 
are  gardens  [see  etymology]  with  pahns, 
oranges,  tamarisks,  etc.,  enclosed  by 
hedges  of  prickly  pear  (Survetf  of  Western 
Palestine^  u.45).  Jenin  is  five  miles  north- 
east of  Dothan  and  about  seven  south-west 
from  Mount  Gilboa. 

En-Gkdi  [Heb.  En-Gedhi  =  "  fountain 
of  a  kid"]. 

(1)  A  fountain,  originally  called  Hazawn 
Tamar  or  Hazezon  Tamar,  meamng 
"  pruning  of  a  palm  "  [Hazazon  Tajob] 
(2  Chron.  xx.  2).  In  the  time  of  AbrahsJD 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Amorites,  niany  of 
whom  were  slaughtered  at  the  spot  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  king^ 
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Enohantment 


(Oen.  ziv.  7).  Barid  took  refuge  for  a 
oertain  period  in  its  stroocholdB  (1  Sam. 
xxiii  29).  It  was  while  Sam  was  pursuing 
bim  xmm  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats  [see 
etymoWy]  that  the  fngitiTe  cut  off  the 
monarch's  skirt  (xxiv.  f-22).  When  the 
Ammonites  and  Mbabites  invaded  Judsea 
dminff  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  tibey 
haltedfora little  at  £n-ffedi (2  Chron.  xx.  2). 
The  fountain,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
'Ain  Jldy,  is  a  copious  hot  spring  of  fresh 
water,  bursting  forth  about  300  or  400  feet 
above  the  base  of  a  vast  clifF,  on  the  western 
diore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  22  xnilee  in  a  direct 
Hne  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  and 
25\  from  the  southern  point  of  the  sea  (cf . 
Ezek.  xlvii  10).  The  hot  water  has  created 
an  oasis,  rich  with  semi-tropical  vegetation, 
as  the  osher  (CalcirovU  procera),  the  ju- 
jube, and  the  Indian  honeysuckle. 

(2)  A  town  or  villa^  which  arose  not 
hr  from  the  fountain  (Josh.  xv.  62). 
Near  it  were  vineyards  with  Camphire 
(Song  1.14). 

(3)  A  wilderness  west  of  the  fountain 
and  town  or  village  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  It 
vas  called  also  Jeshdcon  (q.v.),  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  wilderness  of  Judah  or  Judsea. 

[JUDiEAj 

En  -  Haddah  [Heb.  J?«  -  Hhaddah  - 
'* fountain  of  sharpness,'*  ** sharp"  or 
''vehement  {i.e.  swift-flowing)  fountain  "]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
11),  Major  Ck>nder  locates  it  at  Kefr 
AdAn,  about  five  miles  north  of  Bothan ,  and 
three  north-west  by  west  of  Engannim  (2). 
It  is  a  village  of  moderate  size^  built  of 
(tone  on  the  slope  of  hills,  with  olives 
bebw  and  a  well  on  the  west. 
.  Ek-Hakkobb  [Heb.  En-Haqqore  = 
"fountain  of  the  crier"]. 

The  name  given  by  Samson  to  a  fountain 
which,  in  answer  to  lus  prayer,  sprung  up 
when  ''  God  clave  the  hollow  phice  tlmt  is 
inLehi"  (the  jawbone)  (Judg.  xv.  18, 19). 
Exact  situation  unknown.  Major  Conder 
thinks  it  may  have  been  *Ayun  K&ra,  a 
little  north  of  Zoreah. 

Ey-HA£OB  [Heb.  En-Hhattor  = 
"fountain  of  (the)  viUage"!. 

A  fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
37).  It  has  been  located  at  Haztreh,  a 
nun  14|  mileB  west  bv  north  from  the 
watOTs  of  Merom,  and  about  9iin  the 
"sme  direction  frcnn  ond  of  the  Hazors, 
Jabin's  capital. 

Eh-Mibhpat  [Heb.  =  *<  fountain  of 
JT^gment"]. 

The  same  as  Kadkhh  (q.v.)  (Gen. 
nr.  7). 

Ek-Rdocoiv  [Heb.  =  ''fountain  of  a 
pomegranate"]. 

A  town  or  village  in  Judah,  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  It  has 
sometimes  been  thought  that  the  Ain  and 
Riwmion  of  Joah.  xv.  32  and  xix.  7  should 


be  joined,  in  which  case  they  might  be  the 
same  place  as  £n-Rimmon.  A  fetal 
objection  to  this,  however,  is  tiiat  they  are 
numbered  separately  in  1  Chron.  iv.  32. 
En-Rimmon  nas  been  located  at  Umm  er 
Rum4min,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  ten  miles 
north-east  by  north  of  Beersheba. 

En-Rooel  [Heb.  En-Roghel— ' '  fountain 
of  (the;  fuller"]. 

A  fountain  just  outside  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  17\Dut  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  city  (note  tne  force  of  the  words  '*go 
down  "  in  1  Kinffs  i.  25).  The  boimdary- 
line  between  Ju£^  ana  Benjamin  passed 
through  the  spot  (Josh.  xv.  7  ;  xviu.  16). 
During  Absalom's  rebellion  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  took  up  their  abode  or  concealed 
themselves  there,  to  be  able  more  easily  to 
communicate  with  David  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17). 
The  fountain  had  beside  it  a  stone  called 
Zoheleth,  at  which  Adonijah  engaged  in 
festivities  when  he  assumed  the  royal 
dignity  (1  Kings  i.  9).  The  traditionaiy 
situation  of  the  fountain  accepted  by  Prof. 
Robinson,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  Prof.  Sayce, 
and  others  is  Bir  Eyub.  the  ^ell  of  Job  or 
of  Joab,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  south 
of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  a  well,  not  a 
fountain.  On  this  and  other  grounds  Dr. 
Horace  Bonar,  Sir  George  Grove,  Major 
Conder,  and  others  prefer  to  identify  iii- 
Rogel  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
the  only  fountain  of  living  water  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.     [Beth- 

E8DA,  GlHON.] 

En-Shemesh  [Heb.  =  **  fountain  of  the 
sun"]. 

A  fountain  and  town  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  territories  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii.  17).  It  has 
been  identified  with  *Ain-Haua,  a  little 
east  of  Bethany. 

En-Tappuah  [Heb.  En-Tavpuahh  = 
"fountain  of  Tappuah,"  i.e,  "of  an  apple" 
or  "  an  apple-tree"]. 

A  fountain  near  the  toWn  of  Tappuah  (2) 
(q.v.)  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  Major  Conder  places 
it  doubtfully  at  tne  spring  near  Yastif, 
about  eight  miles  south  by  west  of  Shechem. 


,  [Heb.  =  "  two  fountains  "]. 
A  village  in  a  valley  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  34).  Major 
Conder  thinks  it  ma}r  possibly  be  identical 
with  the  modem  ruin  *Allin  or  'AUn,  in 
the  low  hills  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  the 
change  of  » to  i  and  of  m  to  n  being  not 
unusual  in  Semitic  words. 

[Heb.  =  "  having  eyes,"  "  see- 


%;; 


I']-. 


le  father  of  Ahira,  the  chief  or  captain 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  i.  16 ;  ii.  29 ;  vii.  78,  83 ;  x.  27). 
Knohantment,      Inobantikieiit 

[EngUsh], 
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Bpai^hras 


The  practice  of  certain  magical  arts,  or 
the  utterance  of  certain  words,  believed  to 
produce  supernatural  effects  over  human 
Deings,  dangerous  animals,  or  nature 
generallv.  Enchantments  were  largely 
practisea  in  pre-scientifio  ages,  as  tney 
stm  are  in  half-civiliBed  countries,  but 
they  everywhere  recede  before  the  progress 
of  science.  The  pretended  enchantments 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are  discriminated 
from  each  other  with  difficulty.  In  the 
A.y.  the  word  enchantment  is  the  render- 
ing of  words  from  four  distinct  roots,  and 
doubtless  all  differed  in  meaning.  So  also 
the  term  enchanter  is  the  translation,  not 
of  one,  but  of  two  words,  which  also  nave 
different  significations.  In  Exod.  vii.  11, 
22  ;  viii.  7,  18,  the  word  for  enchantments 
is  Lehatim^  from  Ldhat  =  *'  to  conceal," 
hence  "to  practise  secret  arts."  InLev.xiz. 
26^  Numb,  xriii.  23;  xziv.  1;  2  Kings 
zvii.  17;  zzi.  6;  2  Chron.  xzxiii.  6,  the 
woids  are  all  connected  with  Nahha$h  — 
«  an  incantation  "  and  Nahhash  =  **  a 
serpent,"  from  Ndhhash  =  **  to  hiss,"  as  if 
some  use  of  a  snake  had  to  do  with  these 
enchantments.  In  Eccles.  x.  1 1  the  word 
is  Lahhaah^  properly  meaning '  *■  a  whisper," 
as  if  mystic  words  not  to  oe  heard  were 
muttered.  It  oomes  from  Ldhhash  =  **  to 
whisper."  Hhabarim  in  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12 
is  from  Hheber  =  '*  conjimction,"  "  social 
life,"  from  Hh&bar  =  "  to  bind  together." 
Of  the  two  words  for  enchanters,  that  in 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  Menahhethy  is  connected 
with  Xahhash  =  "  a  serpMont "  ;  that  in 
Jer.  xxvii.  9,  Ouena]um,  is  from  dnan  = 
"to  cover,"  **  to  conceal/*  "to  practise 
secret  arts."  Here  the  B.Y.  translates 
the  word  "  soothsavers."  In  the  A.V. 
the  magicians  of  Egypt  transform  their 
rods  into  serpents  by  their  enchantments, 
for  which  the  K.V.  on  the  margin  substi- 
tutes secret  arts  (Exod.  vii.  1 1)^ ;  they  make 
water  into  blood  (22),  and  bring  up  frogs 
from  the  Nile  (y'm.  7) ;  but  they  fail  when 
they  try  to  make  dust  into  lice,  sandflies, 
or  fleas  (18).  Perhaps  the  precautions 
against  imposture,  which  had  not  been 
complete  enough  the  first  three  times  that 
the  magicians  tried  their  secret  arts,  had 
become  sufilciently  perfect  to  prevent  any 
trickery  from  being  successful  when  the 
subsequent  attempts  were  made ;  or  tiny^  in- 
sects may  have  been  too  difficult  to  obtam  in 
auantities,  or  to  counterfeit,  or  to  manipu- 
ito.  The  practising  of  enchantments  was 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix. 
26;  Deut.  xviii.  10).  Balaam  at  first 
sought  enchantments  against  Israel,  but 
had  ultimately  to  confess  that  they  failed 
of  effect  (Numb,  xxiii.  23  ;  xxiv.  1).  The 
ten  tribes  used  enchantments  (2  Kings 
xvii.  17),  so  did  Manaaseh,  kin^  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  and 
bis  Babylonian  captors  (Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12). 


In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  enchanters 
attempted  prophecy,  and  were  in  this 
respect  simply  a  section  of  the  false 
prophete  (Jer.  xxvii.  9) ;  the  B.V.  maken 
them  soothsayers.  Enchantments  practiRd 
to  prevent  a  venomous  snake  from  biting 
did  not  require  trickery  ;  a  serpent  can  be 
fascinated  vrithout  the  possession  on  the 
operator's  part  of  any  superhuman  powers 
rEodes.  X.  11— A. V.  and  B.V. ;  cf.  Psahn 
Iviii.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  17).    [Chabmeb.] 

■noeh  [Heb.  Hhanok  -  "  initiated  "  or 
**  initiating  * *] .     [Hanoch,  Hekoch.1 
^  (1)  A  son  of  Cain,  who  biult  for  nim  a 
city,  which  he  namea  after  himself,  Enoch 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  18). 

(2^  A  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of 
Metnuselah.  He  was  bom,  by  the  ordinair 
Hebrew  computetion,  about  B.O.  3382. 
He  lived  on  euih  in  all  365  years,  during, 
at  least,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
"walked  with  Qod."  and  then  "he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him  "  (v.  18-24),  whidi 
means,  aa  we  learn  from  Heb*.  xi.  5,  that 
he  was  "  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death."  In  Jude  14,  15,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  a  prophecy  of  Enoch's  in  which 
he  threatens  the  unrighteous  with  final 
judgment  [H]. 

{S)  The  "  dty "  built  by  Cain  for  his 
son  Enoch  [No.  1]. 

^  Tke  Book  of  Enoch,— hn  apooyphsl 
book  believed  to  have  been  penned  a  uttle 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  included 
in  our  modem  Apocrypha.  It  is  an  extra- 
vagant production,  amplifying  the  ante- 
diluvian history,  and  rendering  it  less 
credible.  It  was  known  to  ttie  early 
fathers,  but  appears  to  have  been  lost,  at 
least  to  the  churehes  of  Europe,  about  the 
eighth  centurr.  But,  though  the  fact  was 
uiuaiown  and  attracted  no  notice,  copies 
of  the  book  were  to  be  found  in  Abyssinia, 
whence  three  were  brought  to  Hhigumd  by 
James  Bruce,  the  traveller,  in  1774.  In 
1826  the  book  of  Enoch  was  translated  into 
English  by  the  Bev.  Bichard  Lawrence, 
LL.D.,  Arehbishop  of  Cashel.  It  contains 
the  passage  quoted  in  Jude  14,  15. 

Enoft  [Enosh]  (Gen.  iv.  26:  v.  7,  9-11 
-aUA.\r.). 

[Heb.    Em$h  =  "a 


i"]. 

The  son  of  Seth.  At  the  age  of  90  he 
begat  Cainan.  He  died  at  the  age  of  905 
CGen.  iv.  26 ;  v.  6-11 ;  1  Chron.  i.  1 ;  Luke 
ui.  38 ;  cf.  A.V.  and  B.V.). 


[Lat.,  from  Gr.  EpatneUa- 
"  to  be  praised,"  "  praiseworthjr  "]. 

A  convert  belonging  to  Achaia,  and  the 
first-fruits  of  that  region  to  Christ.  St 
Paul  called  him  "  beloved  "  (Bom.  xvi  5). 

[An  abbreviation  for  Epa- 


phroditus  (i*)]. 
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Ephenan 


A  Ghrifltiaa  who,  coming  to  Fiaul  whilst 
he  waa  a  prisoner  at  Borne,  gave  a  highly 
fttTonxabie  aooonnt  of  theColossian  chiutdi, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  perhaps  as 
its  minister.  He  j<nned  the  Apostle  in  send- 
ing it  salvtations  (Col.  i.  7,  8 ;  iv.  12). 

In  the  epistle  to  Phnemon  (t.  235  Panl 
calls  him  his  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ. 
[Epaphboditub.] 

VlMtplirodltiis  [Lat.,  from  €hr.  Epa- 
pkroditos  =  "  lovely,"  "  fascinating," 
^'charmiiL^  *'], 

A  Christian,  whom  the  chnroh  at 
Fhilippi,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  the 
pastor,  sent  with  a  present  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  On  arriv- 
ing at  that  capital,  he  handed  over  the 
present,  the  receipt  of  which  Paul  grate - 
rally  acknowledged.  Soon  afterwards  he 
hecame  so  sick  timt  his  life  was  in  danger. 
It  grieved  him  neatly  that  the  news  of 
this  had  reachea  Philippi,  and  created 
anxiety  among  his  friends  there.  On  his 
recovery,  Pa«d  thought  it  well  that  he 
should  go  thither,  and  give  the  church 
ocular  proof  that  his  sickness  had  departed 
(Phfl.  li.  25-30 ;  iv.  18).  Perhaps  Epa- 
phroditus  and  Epaphras  may  have  been  one 
and  the  same  person,  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  this  view^  for  the  former 
seems  clearly  connected  with  the  church 
at  Fhilippi,  and  the  latter  with  that  at 
Coloese. 

■pliali  (1)  [Heb.  =  ''  darkness"]. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  The  oldest  son  of  ICdian  (G^en.  xzv. 
4 :  1  Chron.  i.  33).  His  descendants  are 
mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix.  6  as  rich  in  camels 
and  dromedaries.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
bably lived  in,  or  near,  the  desert,  but 
their  exact  locality  is  unknown. 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jahdai 
(1  Chron.  ii.  47). 

n.  A  icoman, — A  concubine  of  Caleb 
(1  Chron.  ii.  46). 

Iialft  (2)  [Heb.  Ephah,  but  the  first 
is  different  from  that  in  Ephah  (1). 


Oiphi  or  Hoiphei  =  an  old 


letter 
From 
measure] 

A  measure  of  capacity  containiuff  ten 
omers  (Exod.  xvi.  36).  It  was  used  for 
such  articles  as  flour  (Jndg.  vi.  19)  or 
barl^  (Bnth  ii.  17).  Dishonest  traders 
sometimes  had  an  ephah  of  insufficient 
capacity  and  used  it  for  fraud  (Amos  viii. 
5).  The  rahah  contained  3  pecks,  0  gallons, 
and  3  pints. 

Spiwl  [Heb.  =  ''fatigued," '' languish- 
ing"]. 

A  Netophathite,  who  with  others  came 
to  GedaHah,  the  wbylonian  governor  of 
Jndoo,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  promised  protection  (Jer.  xl.  8).  All 
were  subeeqnently  massacred  by  a  certain 
Ishmael  (xH.  3). 


[Heb.,  from  Arabic  Ghifr  =  "  a 
calf,"  "  a  young  mule  "  {Oesenius)], 

(1)  The  second  son  of  Midian  (Oen. 
XXV.  4 ;  1  Chron.  i.  33).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  his  descendants  may  be  the 
Arab  tribe  of  Banu  Ghiphar  in  Hedjaz. 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  a  certain 
Ezra  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(3)  A  chief  man  m  the  half-tribe  of 
Manaaseh,  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v. 
24). 

WiM  Dammlm  [Heb.  ==  "Umit"  or 
**  cessation  of  bloods,"  i.e,  **  of  blood- 
shed"]. 

A  place  within  the  territory  of  Judah, 
between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.n.  Called  also  PAS-DAiaa]C(l  Chron. 
xi.  13).  Exact  site  unknown.  Major 
Conder  {Tent  Work,  II.  160)  suggests  Beit 
Fased(*  'house  of  bleeding"),  near  Shochoh. 


[English]. 

A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ephesub 
((],v,)  {Attsxsi.  2<)). 

H  *  *  Th&  Epiatle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
J^^/ir«ifl/M."— TIh*'  fifth  in  order  of  the 
Tst'W  Teataraent  Ej »ist  1  es.  It  was  addressed 
bv  Pjiul  **  k>  tlifc  ^aints  which  are  at 
^be^ii-  T\v\*\  ihr  f  i-^l  fulin  Christ  Jesus" 
(iilir^.  t  I  1.  ..,.  The  revisers  say 
*'  some  very  ancient  authorities  omit  at 
J?  '  "  but  in  the  edition  of  the  Greek 
Ti  containing  the  readings  which 

th  ,,  led  (Oxford,  1881)  the  words 
vtuiA  ilk  the  text,  showing  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  revisers,  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  is  in  their  lavour.  Those  who 
omit  them  believe  the  epistle  to  have  been 
a  general  one  and  not  addressed  primarily 
to  the  Ephesian  church.  like  most  oi. 
PauPs  epstles,  this  one  may  be  divided 
into  four  sections :  (1)  An  introduction  or 
a  salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2J ;  (2)  Doctrinal 
teaching  (chap.  i.  3-iv.  16) ;  (3}  Practical 
exhortations  (chap.  iv.  17-vi.  20J  ;  (4)  A 
concluding  portion  with  explanations  and 
parting  suutations  (vi.  21-24).  Internal 
evidence  shows  that  the  church  atE^^esus 
was  mainly  a  G^entile  one ;  and  the  Apostle 
lays  great  stress  on  the  commission  which 
he  received  from  the  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church  to  reveal  the  mystery  hidden 
from  former  ages,  viz.,  that  tlie  Gentile 
converts  were  to  oe  placed  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equahty  with  those  of  Jewish 
descent  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (i.  9-12 ; 
ii.  1  -22 ;  iiL  1  - 1 2).  A  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  the  great 
similarity  both  in  ideas  and  in  language 
which  it  presents  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians. 

Cf.  EphM.  i.    1  with  Col.  I.  1,  2 
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Sphesus 


Cf.  Ephes. 

1. 10  with  CoL  L 
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Similar  correspondences  run  through  all 
the  other  chapters.  The  most  natural 
explanation  is  that  the  two  epistles  were 
penned  about  the  same  time,  Paul  having 


Onesimus  had  also  with  him  the  letter  to 
Philemon  (Philemon  10,  etc.).  [Efisilbb.1 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  quoted 
or  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,  Irensus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Teitullian,  etc 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  modem 
rationalists,  Christians  ^erall^  have 
accepted  it  as  an  authentic  and  mspired 
letter  of  St.  Paul. 

MjflMmuM[ljii.t  from  Gr.  Epftesoa]. 

A  dty  of  Lydia  on  the  western  coiast  of 
Asia  Biinor,  nearly  equally  distant  from 


RUINS  or  THE  THRATRE  AT  SPHBSUS. 


commenced  the  second  one  immediately  on 
finishinfi^  the  first,  and  while  its  ideas  and 
even  its  language  still  clung  to  his  memory. 
Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  whether 
the  Ei)i8tle  to  the  Ephesians  or  that  to  the 
Colossians  was  first  penned  :  probably  that 
to  the  Colossians  had  the  priority.  When 
Paul  wrote  that  to  the  Ephesians,  he  was  a 
prisoner  for  the  Gentiles,  and  especially 
for  those  at  Ephesus  (iii.  1 ;  iv.  I  ;  vi.  20). 
The  riot  whicn  led  to  his  arrest  and  sub- 
sequent imprisonments  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Cffisarea,  and  at  Rome  arose,  it  will  be 
remembered,  because  it  was  supposed  he 
had  brought  Trophimus,  an  fiphesian 
Gentile,  contrary  to  law,  into  the  Jewish 
temple  (Acts  xxi.  29-xxviii.  31).  It  was 
apparently  during  the  last  of  these  im- 
prisonments that  the  epistle  was  penned, 
probably  in  or  about  jl.d.  62.  It  was 
carried  by  T^rchicus  (Ephes.  vi.  21),  the 
same  who  with  Onesimus  was  the  bearer 
of  that  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  7-9). 


Miletus  on  the  south  and  Smyrna  on  ilie 
north.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  dties 
belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederation,  and 
was  itseu  the  capital  of  Ionia.  It  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  two  lakes.  Such  a 
situation  might  seem  to  be  marked  out  by 
nature  for  the  site  of  a  dtj ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  temple  of  Ihana  was  erected 
first,  because  the  spot  was  deemed  sacred, 
and  that  the  infiux  of  worshippers  from 
all  quarters  created  the  dty.  [DiAiri.] 
The  first  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
HiTTiTES  (q.v.).  These  were  ejected  by 
the  lonians,  a  section  of  the  Greek  noe. 
It  was  under  the  lonians  that  the  temple 
of  Diana  rose  into  celebrity.  Ephesus  was 
taken  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lyoia,  whose 
capital  was  at  Sardis.  Then  it  fell  under 
the  Persian  domination.  When  the  vic- 
tories of  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew 
the  Persian  empire,  Ephesus  came  under 
Macedonian-Greek  rule.    Hitherto  it  bad 
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been  confined  to  a  low  alluvial  plain  liable 
to  be  flooded.    About  300  B.C.,  however, 
Lysiniachas  extended  it  to  an  adjacent 
eminence  which  the  water  could  not  reach. 
In  190  B.C.  the  Bomans,  after  defeating 
Antiochns  the  Great  at  Map^esia,  took 
Ephesus  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  Attains 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamoe.    On  hia 
death  it  reverted  to  them,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aida. 
and    the   residence   of   the   **  Asiarchs.'' 
[Ajbiabch.]     Paul  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  his  second 
misBionary  journey,  and  sailed  thence  to 
ORsarea  m  Palestine  (Acts  xviii.  19-21). 
On  his  third,  he  laboured  at  Ephesus  at 
least  two  years  and  three  months.    It  was 
on    this   second   occasion   that   the   riot 
occurred    when    Demetrius,    who    made 
shrines  for  Diana  (models  of  tiie  temple  (?)) . 
found  that  his  ** craft"  was  endango^d 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  (xix.  1-41 ; 
cf .  1   Cor.  XV.  32 ;  xvi.  8 ;  2  Tun.  i.  18). 
Paul  left  Timothy  behind  to  prevent  the 
church    from   bemg   corruptea   by   false 
doctrine  (1  Tim.  i.  3).    When  subsequently 
at  Miletus,  and  unable  to  revisit  Ephesus, 
be  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  and 
save  them  solemn  counsel  (Acts  xx.  16, 17). 
Tychicns     was     afterwards     desj^tched 
tmther,  carrying  with  him  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (Ephes.  i.  1 ;  vi.  21 ;  2  Tim. 
!▼.  12).    The  church  at  Ephesus  was  the 
first  of  the   *^ seven  churches  of   Asia** 
addressed  by  the  Apostle  John  in  the  book 
of  Bevelations  (Rev.  i.  11 ;  ii.  1-7),  and 
tradition  makes  himself  spend   the    last 
raus  of  his  life  in  the  city.    The  decay  of 
Ephesus  arose  chiefly  from  the  silting  up 
of  the  harbour  by  mud  brought  down  1^ 
the  Cayster.    The  destruction  of  the  great 
temple  by  the  Goths  about  a.d.  260  com- 
pleted the  desolation.     Now  only  a  few 
remains  of  the  city  exist,  but  they  are  of 
great  interest.    These  are  part  of  uie  wall, 
a  fine  theatre,  nrobably  that  in  which  the 
natives  shoutea  "Oreat  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,*'  and  finally  portions  'of  the 
**  goddess's  "  temple.     [Dianjl.] 

VpUal  PHeb.  =  <<a  judicial  trial  **  or 
"  sentence  ^1. 

A  man  of  Judah,  the  pon  of  Zabad,  and 
the  father  of  a  certain  Obed  (1  Chron.  ii. 
37). 


[Heb.  Fphodh  =  *^aji  ephod**; 

from  Aphad  =  "  to  gird  around,**  ♦*  to 
throw  around,'*  **  to  wrap  about,"  used 
qmaally  of  an  upper  garment]. 

J  n  An  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Jewish 
High  Pric»t,  one  of  six  sacred  vestments 
wmeh  he  was  required  to  put  on  when 
abont  to  conduct  the  worship  of  God 
(Ezod.  xxviii.  4).  The  ephod  was  to  be  of 
sold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
me  twined  linen,  tne  whole  executed  by  a 


skilful  workman.  It  had  two  shoulder 
pieces  joined  by  the  two  edzes  (xxviii.  6, 7). 
There  was  to  be  a  hole  in  the  top,  doubtless 
for  the  head,  with  a  border  around,  to 
render  the  cloth  less  liable  to  tear  (32). 
Two  onyx  stones,  each  having  engmved 
upon  it  the  names  of  six  tril^,  were  to 
stand  on  the  two  shoulders  of  the  ephod 
(xxviii.  9.  12 ;  xxxix.  6,  7),  to  which  the 
rings  of  the  breastplate  were  to  be  bound 
with  a  lace  of  blue,  so  that  the  breastplate 
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itself  might  be  supported.  With  the  same 
intention  there  was  a  *' curious  girdle  of 
the  ephod  "—A.  v.,  a  "cunningly  woven 
band  of  the  ephod"— R.V.,  below  the 
breastplate  (xxviii.  26-28;  xxxix.  19-21). 
There  was  a  robe  of  the  ephod  distinct 
from  the  ephod  itself.  Beneath  on  its 
hem  there  were  to  be  golden  bells  and 
pomegranates  placed  alternately,  the  bells 
to  tincle  while  the  high  priest  went  into  or 
out  of  the  Tabernacle  (xxviii.  31-35 ;  xxix. 
6;  xxxix.  22-26).  When  David  desired  to 
ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  presence  of  the 
high  priest  Abiathar,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
siderea  it  essential  that  the  ephod  should 
first  be  brought  out  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9-12; 
xxz.  7, 8).  A  more  simple  ephod  of  linen, 
probably  without  the  ornamentation,  eeems 
to  have  been  worn  by  ordinary  priests,  for 
the  eighty -five  whom  Doeg  slew  all  wore 
a  linen  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18).  Samuel, 
also,  wore  an  ephod  while  he  was  a  child 
in  charge  of  Eu,  the  high  priest  (I  Sam. 
ii.  18).  David  wore  one  apparently  of 
simple  linen  ^2  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xv. 
27).  The  eptiod  seems  at  times  to  have 
become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Judg.  viii.  27  ;  xvii.  6J. 

The  children  of  Israel,  it  was  prophesied, 
should  remain  many  days  without  an 
ephod,  the  meaning  probably  being  that 
the  high  priest  should  not  m  allowed  to 
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oAdata,  or,  beinff  in  exile  far  from 
Jenualem,  might  uunk  himself  not  war- 
rmnied  to  do  so  at  a  soot  where  JehoTah 
had  not  cfaoMQ  ipeciaUyto  dwell  (Hosea 
tit  4). 

(2)  The  fatlier  of  Hanniel,  prince  of  the 
trioe  of  Manasseh  in  the  wilderness 
(Nnmb.  xxziv.  23). 


b  [An  imperatiTe  of  Aramaic 

Pjtkmkh=z**  to  opea**]. 
Be  opened  (Mark  vii.  34). 


I  [Heb.  =  ''fruitful";  cf.  Gen. 
xlL  52;  or  "a  two-fold  land,**  "two 
lands"  (?)((?«MWtiM)]. 

(1)  The  younger  son  of  Joeeph.  His 
mother  was  Asenath,  the  daughter  of 
Potipherah,  priest  of  On.  He  was  bom 
while  Joeei^  was  prime  minister  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  zlii.  45-52).  When  the  two  sons 
were  brong^ht  to  Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  to 
leoeiTe  theur  ffrandfather*8  blessing,  Jacob 
intentionally  laid  his  right  hand  (Uie  hand 
of  greater  honour)  on  the  head  of  Ephraim, 
the  Yonnger  grandson,  and  Ms  left  on  that 
of  Manasseh,  the  elder.  Being  remonstrated 
with  by  Joseph,  he  explained  that  both 
should  oecome  the  pro^anitors  of  peoples 
or  tribes;  but  Epnrami  should  be  the 
greater  and  shoula  be  the  ancestor  of  a 
multitude  (or  the  fulness)  of  nations  (Gen. 
zlTiiL  8-20).  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
though  onl^  grandchildren  of  Jacob,  were 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  his  children, 
and  their  descendants  were  consequently 
Marded  as  two  tribes,  instead  of  one. 
[S^hbahotes.] 

(2)  The  tribe  of  which  Ephraim  was  the 
progenitor  (Josh.  xvi.  10 ;  Judg.  v.  14, 
etc).  The  rise  of  the  tribe  was  for  a  time 
retarded  by  the  death  of  several  of  his  sons 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  father  in  a 
fray  against  the  Philistines  (1  Chron.  yii. 
21-28).  At  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  Ephraimites  numbered  40,000, 
bekig  the  lowest  in  number  of  the  tribes 
excepting  only  Manasseh  and  Benjamin 
(Numb.  1.  33).  They  fell  off  during  the 
wanderings,  and  at  the  second  census 
numbered  only  32,500,  being  now  the 
lowest  of  all  the  tribes  except  Simeon 
(XX vi.  37).  In  Moses's  blessing  these 
words  are  used  with  regard  to  the  future 
rather  than  the  time  that  then  was,  ''  the 
ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  *'  and  ''  the 
thousands  of  Manassen  '*  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ; 
cf.  also  13-16).  When  Joshua  was  the 
leader  of  Israel,  the  tribe  rose  rapidly  in 
reputation,  for  he  was  himself  an  Ephraim- 
ite  (Josh.  xix.  50 ;  xxiv.  30).  The  Ephraim- 
ites failed  to  expel  the  Canaanites  from 
Geser,  which  was  within  the  lot  of 
Ephraim ;  but,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  kindred  the  Manassites, 
they  captured  Bethel  (Judg.  i.  22-26,  29). 
They  acted  patriotically  in  the  fight  cele- 


brated in  son^  by  Deborah  (v.  14).  They 
quarrelled  with  Gideon,  who  was  a 
Manasw'te,  for  not  having  called  them  to 
aid  him  in  expelling  the  Mjdianifas  froia 
Canaan  (viii.  1-3).  They  absolutely  en- 
counterea  in  battle  Jephthah,  thedehverer 
of  Israel,  for  not  havmg  summoned  them 
to  assist  him  in  the  Ammonite  war,  42,000 
of  the  now  evidently  much  more  populous 
tribe  falling  in  tlie  struggle  (xiL  1-6). 
Micahf  of  graven  image  notoriety,  was  an 
Ephraunite,  or  at  least  resided  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (xvii.  1) ;  and  the  Levite  the  ill- 
treatment  of  whoee  concubine  led  to  the 
hostilities  against  Benjamin  sojourned 
there  (xix.  1).  Jeroboam  was  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  and  after  he  had  become  the  king 
over  the  revolted  ten  tribes,  he  built  or  le- 
built  Shediem  **  in  Mount  Ephraim'*  to  be 
his  capital  (1  Kings  xii.  25).    [Efhbaiic 

(3)  The  ten  tribes  of  which  Ephraim 
became  the  head.  Used  in  this  sense 
especially  by  the  proi^ets  (Isa.  viL  2, 6, 
9,  17 ;  ix.  9 ;  xvii.  3 ;  xxviii.  3 ;  Hosea  ir. 
17;  V.  3;  ix.3-17).    Psrabl.] 

(4)  The  territonr  inhabited  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  Its  boundaiy-line  ran 
through  Ataroth-Addar,  Uiq)er  Beth- 
horon,  and  Michmethah  on  the  north, 
and  Taanath-Shiloh,  Janc^iah,  Ataroth, 
Xaaiath,  and  Jericho  to  the  Jordan  on 
the  east ;  thence  it  turned  westward  to  the 
river  Kaaah  and  the  Mediterranean  (Josh, 
xvi.  5-8).  It  had  the  territory  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  north ;  the  Mediterranean  (?)  on  the 
west,  the  territory  of  Benjamm  on  the 
south,  and  apparently  the  Jordan  on  the 
east.  But  the  ordnance  survey  m^  of 
Palestine,  made  under  the  aunnoes  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  offioeni,  limits 
the  proper  territory  of  Ephraim  to  sn 
irregular  area  in  the  hilly  part  of  Central 


valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  latitude  of 
Ephraim  to  Ifanasseh.  By  the  old 
arrangement,  Shechem  was  within  the 
proper  territory  of  Ephraim,  as  it  seems  to 
be  placed  by  Josh.  xxi.  20,  21 ;  1  Kings 
xii.  25 ;  1  Cluron.  vi.  67 ;  by  the  new  one 
it  is  in  Manasseh.  As,  however,  there 
were  Ephraimite  cities  within  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  9— B.y .),  it  is  possible  that  tiie 
two  opposing  views  may  somehow  he 
reconcued. 

(5)  A  dty  to  which  Baal-hasor  was 
adjacent  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Ephraim 
**  near  to  the  wilderness  **  [of  Jndah  (?J] 
to  which  our  Lord  went  after  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  54).  Prof.  Robinsan 
(Bib.  ife«.,ii.  121-124;  La^er  ^4.,  290, 
659,  661)   doubtfuUy    identifies    it  with 
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Ophnh  of  Benjamin  [Ofhbah  (1)],  and 
kicstos  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Taiyibdi. 
on  a  conical  hill  etandinff  on  high  lana 
four  milet  east-north-eaet  <d  Bethel.  Grove 
tad  Conder  aooept  the  identification. 

%  m  GuU  of  £pkrmim,—OiM  of  the 
^atos  of  Jenuahm  giving  e^reas  from  the 
city,  presumably  in  we  dirootion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ephraim.  which  lay  to  the  north. 
It  waa  about  600  feet  from,  the  corner  ^te 
(on  the  mnrth-eaat  or  norUi-weaU  ?) )  (2  Kmss 
lir.  13;  2  Chron.  zxv.  23).  There  was  m 
iti  Tidiiity  an  open  space  suitable  for 
gstherings  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  16). 
Apparently  the  next  gate  to  it  (on  the 
ei^(?))wasthe"oldgate"(m.39).  Grove 
(Smithes  Diet.,  I.  6%)  placee  it  on  the 
north  of  Jeroaalemf  near  the  present 
I>imascu8  i^ate,  whicn  is  the  nearest  wav 
to  the  temtozY  of  Bphraim.  while  Prof. 
Savoe  (Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  84, 
91 1  considers  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
valley  gate,  and  that  it  opened  into  the 
lyopoBon. 

(2)  HiU  Country  of  Ephraim.  —  The 
Boontainous  pcnrnon  of  the  territory 
oocopied  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  if  the 
Wf^  area  be  acoorded  it,  or  the  whole 
temtoiy  if  narrower  limits  be  assigned 
(Jo«h.  xvii.  15 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  21 ;  xxiv.  30, 
o3;  Jndff.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  27 ;  iv.  5 ;  vii.  24 ;  X.  1 ; 
ml  1,8;  xviii.  2,  13;  xix.  1,  16,  18; 
I  Sam.  i  1 ;  ix.  4 ;  xiv.  22 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  21 ; 
1  Kings  iv.  8 ;  xii.  25 ;  2  Kings  v.  22 ; 
2Chron.  xiii.  4;  xr.  8 ;  xix.  4— all  B.V.). 
The  BvnanymoQS  term  used  by  Jeremiah  is 
the  Bilk  of  Ephraim  (Jer.  iv.  15 ;  xxxi.  6 ; 
1-  19).  Though  in  Old  Testament  times 
the  hOl  count^  was  well  wooded,  it  is  not 
■0  now  (Josh.  xviL  15— all  R.V.). 

(3)  MomU  Ephraim,-'K  geographical 
tain,  appwently  referring  not  so  much  to 
m  nneto  mountain  as  to  the  whole  high- 
■nds  of  the  Ephraimite  territory  ([Josh. 
<ril  15 ;  xix.  So ;  xx.  7 ;  Judg.  vii.  24 ; 
xril  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4 ;  1  Kings  iv.  8,  etc — 
^  A.y.).  In  every  passage  in  which  it 
oocon  the  B.V.  substitutes  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim  \%^  (2)],  and  Mount  Ephraim 
coDseimnitly  disappears. 

(4)  Wood  of  Ephraim.— The  wood  in 
whidithe  battle  took  place  between  the 
forces  of  David  and  those  of  the  rebel 
Abislom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6 ;  cf .  xvii.  22,  24, 
^»  27).  It  was  evidently  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  Mahanaim,  but  its  exact 
situation  is  unknown. 

WhrAlmtte  [EngUsh]. 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  one  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephrum  (Judg.  xii.  4, 5,  6J. 
Cdled  more  frequently  Efhbathitb  (q.v.). 


- I  [Heb.  tr  "  two  calves"]. 

.The  same  asEPHBOM  (2)  (q.v.)  (2  Chron. 
xHi.  19~A.V.). 


[EFmuTSAH].    (1  Ohrott. 
ii.  50— A. v.,  etc) 

Xpbnith  \S9e  the  article!. 

(1)  An  abbreviation  of  Ephbathah,   1 
(q.v.)  (cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  19  and  50). 

(2)  An  abbreviation  of  Ephrathah,  2 
(1)  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19 ;  xlviii.  7). 


[Heb.  Ephrd' 
thah=  "aland,"  "a region^'  (Oeoenius); 
"fruitful"  (?)  {^OrfordBible)]. 

1.  A  woman. 

The  second  wife  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Heoxm.  She  was  the  motner  of  Hur 
(1  Chron.  ii.  50;  iv.  4).  Called  also 
Ephrath  (cf.  ii.  19).  [Ephbath  (1),  Calkb- 
Ephbatah.I 

2.  Placeo. 

(1)  The  original  name  of  Bethlehem  in 
Judsoa  (Ruth  iv.  11).  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bethldiem-Ephratah  (Micah  v.  1). 
[Ephbath  (2).) 

(2)  The  territory  of  Ephraim  (P)  (Psalm 
cxxxiL  6>  {Oeseniua). 

f  In  all  these  passages  the  A.V.  adopts 
the  spelhng  Ephratah,  and  the  B.V.  the 
more  correct  one  Ephrathah.  See  the 
etymology. 

I^pliimtlilte    (1)     [English    Ephrath; 

'tie-]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  **  Ephrath," 
or  Be^ehem-judah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12; 
Ruth  i.  2). 

mpliimtlilte  (2)  [English  Ephra(im); 
th;  -iU]. 

An  Ephraimite.  one  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (l  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Kings  xi. 
26). 

Vphron  [Heb.  =  "  of  "  or  "  belonging 
to  a  calf"]. 

(1^  The  son  of  ZohartheHittite.  He  was 
redaent  at  Hebron,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cave  of  Machpelaih,  which  he  sold  to 
Abneiluun  for  the  interment  of  Sarah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  8;  xxv.  9). 

(2)  A  city  which,  with  its  dependent 
towns,  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  by 
Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiu.  19— R.V.).  The  A.V. 
and  tiie  margin  of  the  R.V.  have  Ephbain 
{q.v.).  Grove  considers  it  a  different  place 
from  Ephbaix  (5)  (<1-"'^0i  ^^^  declines  to 
assign  it  a  site.  The  Palestine  explorers 
identify  the  two. 

%  Mount  Ephron. — A  mountain  be|rween 
Nephtoah  and  Kirjath-jearim,  on  the 
boundarv-line  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

Bpi€iir6«Mi  [En^iefa]. 

One  of  the  leading  philosophic  sects  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  derived  its  name 
and  its  existence  from  a  great  philoe(»her 
called  Epicurus,  who,  though  bom  (B.C. 
341)  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  was  of 
Athenian  descent,  and  made  Athens  the 
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scene  ol  his  lifework,  having  in  306  B.c. 
lounded  a  school  or  college  with  a  garden 
attached,  in  which  he  taught  for  the  next 
thirty-siz  jears,  till  his  death  in  270  B.o. 
He    u    said  to  have  written   about  300 

{>hi]o0ophic  books,  noarlj  all  of  which  are 
ost.  In  phvsics  he,  like  Democritus, 
attributes  all  nature  to  changes  among 
atoms  in  themselves  etwnal.  He  does  not 
recognise  a  Creator;  but,  with  curious 
inconsistencv,  finds  a  place  in  his  system 
for  a  multitude  ot  gods,  who,  however, 
supremely  happy  in  themselves,  take  no 
part  in  human  affairs.  With  regard  to  his 
ethics,  a  popular  misconception  prevails. 
He  desires  tnat  pleasure  shall  be  pursued 
and  pain  avoided ;  but  the  notion  that  by 
pleasure  he  meant  only  sensual  gratifica- 
tion  is  erroneous.  He  mcluded  under  the 
term  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect  and  that  produced  by  the 
exertion  of  the  moral  feelings.  Personally 
he  was  so  pure  that  some  thought  he  was 
destitute  of  passions.  The  Epicureans  were 
mostly  men  of  soft  temperament,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  Stoics,  who  were  cast  in  an 
iron  mould.  Both  philosophic  sects  re- 
jected St.  PauPs  doctrine  at  Athens,  but 
both  showed  their  scientific  tolerance  by 
taking  the  Apostle  to  the  Court  of  Areopa- 
gus to  have  his  teaching  examined,  in  place 
of  exciting  a  riot  against  him,  as  had  oeen 
done  at  various  places  where  he  had 
preached  (Acts  xvii.  18-20). 

Xplstles  [English,  from  Lat.  Episiola  = 
**  a  letter  *' ;  Gr.  Epistole  =  "  a  message," 
whether  verbal  or  written ;  **  a  letter  **J. 

The  name  given  to  twenty- one  of  the 
New  Testament  books.  They  constitute 
the  second  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
New  Testament  may  be  divided.  [New 
Testament.]  The  first  thirteen  open  with 
a  distinct  sfatement  that  the  letter  was 
sent  by  Paul  alone  (Rom.  i.  1 ;  Gkil.  i.  1 ; 
Ephes.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1  ; 
Titus  i.  \\  or  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
other  Chnstian  workers,  as  Sosthenes 
(1  Cor.  i.  1),  Timothy  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Phil, 
i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philemon  1),  or  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  together  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2 
Thess.  i.  1).  The  fourteenth  epistle  does 
not  itself  mention  the  writer's  name,  but  a 
title  has  been  prefixed  to  it  from  some  other 
source,  *'  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews."  [Hebbews.]  Then  follows 
the  general  epistle  of  James  [Jaxes  (f)], 
after  which  come  two  bearing  the  name  of 
Peter  or  Simon  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  1).  The  next  three  do  not  themselves 
mention  the  specific  name  of  their  author, 
the  first  one  being  anonymous ;  while  the 
other  two  have  for  their  writer  one  calling 
himself  « the  elder  "  (2  John  1 ;  3  John  1). 
To  these,  however,  titles  are  prefixed, 
naming  their  author  as  John,  proumably 


the  Apostle  of  that  name.  Then  foUows 
the  epistle  of  Jude.  With  regard  to  the 
first  thirteen  epistles,  Paul  seems  as  a  rule 
to  have  used  an  amanuensis  to  write  from 
his  dictation  (ef.  Rom.  xvL  22),  the  Apostle 
adding  the  salutation  in  his  own  hand, 
which  he  says  was  the  tc^en  in  ever? 
epistle  (1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ;  ^2 
Thess.  iii.  17).  Onlj  in  the  case  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Oalatians  does  he  seem  to 
have  departed  from  his  rule,  and  written 
the  whole  letter  with  his  own  hand  (Gkd. 
vi.  11).  These  epistles  were  sent  at  first 
simplv  as  letters,  in  reply  to  others  pre- 
viously received,  or  based  on  verbal  inzor- 
mation  which  had  come  from  some  (quarter 
as  to  matter  requiring  attention  m  any 
particular  church.  For  instance,  members 
of  Chloe's  household  having  told  Paul 
of  grave  abuses  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
he  gave  his  apostolic  counsel  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  first  epistie  to  the  Corinthians. 
Writing  by  inspiration,  the  authors  of  the 
epistles  were  able  to  lay  down  diredaons 
suited  not  merely  to  the  time  and  place, 
but  to  all  succeeding  time  and  to  every 
place ;  in  fact,  the  evils  which  needed  cor- 
rection in  the  several  churches  were  made 
subservient  to  good  purposes  by  evok- 
ing directions  for  the  management  of  all 
Christian  churches  which  would  after- 
wards arise.  The  titles  of  the  epistles 
were  not  port  of  the  original  compositioo. 
They  were  prefixed  afterwards,  and  are  no 
part  of  Scripture.  Most  of  them  are 
founded  on  the  first  verse  of  the  epistle, 
and  are  accurate ;  but  that  prefixed  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  derived  from 
the  letter  itself,  and  is  of  doubtful  accu- 
racy. The  notices  appended  as  to  the  place 
where  the  epistle  was  penned  were  also  no 
part  of  the  original  composition,  and  some 
of  them  are  inaccurate.  An  epistle  general 
is  one  addressed  to  no  pcuticular  diurcb, 
but  to  the  Christian  churches  everywhere. 
Those  of  James  1,  2  Peter,  1  John,  and 
Jude  are  called  general.  St.  Peter  ranks 
the  episties  of  Paul  with  **  the  other  scrip- 
tures" (2  Peter  iii.  16). 

Br  [Heb.  =  "  awake,"  "  on  the  watch." 
In  Gr.  JSr]. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Judah  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Shuah.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married,  but,  being  wicked,  died 
by  some  judgment  of  Ood  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  6,  7 ;  xlvi.  12 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shelah,  and  nephew  of 
No.  1(1  Chron.  iv.  21). 

(3)  The  son  of  Jose  and  the  father  of 
Elmodam,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord 
(Lukeiii. -28,  29). 


[Heb.  =  "  more  watchful,"  from 
Er  =  "  on  the  watch,"  "  watchful "]. 

A  son  of  Shuthelah,  and  founder  of  the 
Eranite  family  (Numb.  xxvi.  36). 
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Ei>rhaddon 


[Lat,   from  Or.  Ertuto*  = 
"belored"!. 

(1)  A  Coristian,  one  of  thoee  who 
miimtored  to  St.  Paul.  He  was  sent  with 
Timothj  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
joft  More  the  not  at  the  former  plaoe 
(Acts  xix.  22).  He  may  have  been  the 
aame  with  the  Erastus  mentioned  in  2 
Tim.  IT.  20  as  havins  abode  at  Corinth. 
[N0.2.J 

(2)  m  The  chamberlain  of  the  dtj  of 
Corinth  who  joined  with  St.  Paul  in  send- 
ing salutations  to  the  Roman  conyerts 
(Bom.  zri  23).  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
identical  with  No.  1. 


_  _  __i  (I)  JTHeb.,  from  Assyrian  Uruk]. 
A  dtv  01  Shinar  or  Lower  Babylonia, 
one  of  those  constituting  part  of  Nimrod*8 
kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  mounds  of  Warka,  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  a  considerable  distance  south  of 
Bshylon.  on  a  marshy  region  east  of 
the  Enphrates.  It  was  inhabited  at  first 
^  the  Accadians,  and  had  in  it  one  of  the 
oUest  hbraries  in  Chaldsea.  Then  it 
psMed  over  to  the  Shemitic  Babylonians, 
oabsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
necropolis,  of  which  proof  exists  in  the 
femams  of  coffins  still  occasionally  found. 
The  Archevites  brought  to  Scunaria  by 
''Asnapper''  seem  to  have  come  from 
Erech  (Ezra  iv.  9). 

freeh  (2)  [Heb.  Erek  =  "len^"]- 
A  frontier  village  of  the  children  of 
Joseph,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  not 
fifffrom  Lu2.  Archi  in  Josh.  xvi.  2— A.V. 
is  better  rendered  in  the  R.V.  Ahchite 
(<J.T.),  in  which  case  the  village  of  Archi 
wppears.  [Abchi.J  Erech  (2)  does  not 
%ve  in  that  form  m  the  Bible,  but  the 
woni  Archite  seems  to  imply  the  existence 
of  soch  a  place.  Major  Conder  finds  it  at 
^  'Arik  (the  fountain  of  Ar!k  or  Erech), 
on  the  northern  boundary-line  of  Benjamin , 
where  that  tribe  joins  Ephraim. 

fti  [Heb.  =  "watching"  or  "guard- 
ing," i,e,  **wor8hippmg  Jehovah'* 
{GneniHs)). 

A  son  of  Oad  and  founder  of  a  family — 
that  of  the  Erites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Numb. 

XXTil6). 


J  [Gr.  JTesaias]. 

The  Greek  form  of  Isaiah  (Matt.  iii.  3 ; 
iv.  14 ;  Mark  vu.  6 ;  Acts  viii.  28,  30— all 
A.V.). 


[Heb.     Enar-hhaddon^ 

^ram  AsB3rrian  A8»ur-akh'id%nna=i^^ Aasoi 
gave  a  brother"]. 

The  third  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of 
Assyria.  He  was  his  father's  favourite 
*ea,  this  partiality  so  annoying  the  two 
^der  brothers,  Adrammelech  and  Nergal- 
shnezer,  that  they  assassinated  their 
Either,  escaping  afterwards  into  Armenia 


(2  Kings  xix.  36,  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  37,  38).  When  this  base 
murder  was  perpetrated,  in  December  B.a 
681,  Esarhaddon  was  himself  in  Armenia 
fighting  with  Erimenas,  the  king  of  that 
country.  When  the  parricides  arrived, 
they  joined,  not  their  own  brother,  but  the 
enemy.  The  confederates  were,  however, 
soon  afterwards  defeated  in  battle,  and 
Esarhaddon  left  free  to  ascend  the  throne. 
The  partiality  of  the  father  had  not  been 
misplaoed.  Esarhaddon  was  equally  emi- 
nent aa  a  military  general  and  a  politioal 
ruler.  Sennacherib,  provoked  py  the 
continual  revolts  of  Babjrlon  against  the 
Assvrian  domination,  had  given  that  city 
up  to  plunder  in  B.C.  691 ;  its  restoration 
was  commenced  in  680  by  Esarhaddon, 
who  made  it  his  winter  residence.  This 
fact  completely  removes  the  difficulty  felt 
by  some  m  explaining  why  Manasseh  when 
taken  prisoner  by  Uie  Assyrian  generals 
was  brought  to  Babylon  and  not  to 
Nineveh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  Esarhaddon 
captured  Zidon,  after  which  the  monu- 
ments relate  that  twelve  tribes  on  the 
mainland  and  ten  in  Cyprus  submitted  to 
the  Assyrian  dominion.  One  of  tiioee 
named  is  Manasseh,  king  of  Juaah; 
another,  a  certain  Abi-buial,  king  of 
Samaria.  Other  expeditions  followed. 
There  was  one  against  the  Cimmerian 
barbarians  who  Yvml  descended  upon  the 
more  civilised  south  from  beyond  the 
Caucasus :  another  against  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  then  against  **  the 
children  of  Eden  who  were  in  Tel- 
assar  "  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12);  and  a  fourth 
against  the  Medes.  Then  the  Idn^  under- 
took a  most  difficult  enterprise,  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
was  pretty  successful,  penetrating-  that 
dangerous  region  900  miles,  280  of  them 
through  a  desert  destitute  of  water. 
Among  the  districts  through  which  he 
paned ,  two,  Hazu  and  Bazu ,  were  probably 
the  Uz,  or  Huz,  and  Buz  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
xxii.21— A.V.  and  R.V.).  When  Sidon 
was  subdued,  Tyre  was  favoured,  and  the 
territory  of  its  king  enlarged.  He  was, 
however,  ungrateful,  ana  listened  to 
advice  given  him  by  Eg3rpt  to  join  in 
throwing  ofF  the  Assyrian  rule.  Esar- 
haddon blockaded  Tyre,  but  could  not 
capture  it  while  its  fleet  kept  the  sea  and 
its  resources  were  supplemented  by  thoee 
of  Egypt.  He  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  l^e  latter  country,  took  Memphis, 
then  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
drove  Tirhakah  to  or  beyond  Thebee^^e 
chief  city  of  its  upper  province.  [Tib- 
HAKAH.]  Then  the  AMrvrian  conqueror 
divided  all  the  valley  oi  the  Nile  from 
Thebes  to  the  Mediterranean  into  twen^ 
satrapies,  over  the  less  important  of  which 
he  set  governors  of  native  descent,  while 
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oYer  tfaoie  which  were  important  he  placed 
Anyrian  govemon.  There  appean  to  be 
alluaion  to  these  events  in  Xsa.  xiz..  xx. 
It  18  highly  creditable  to  Esarhaddon  that. 
when  he  found  himself  a  conqueror,  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  act  in  a  condhatoiy  manner 
to  the  yanquished,  which  none  of  his 
nredeoesBors  had  done.  After  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  he  died  b.o.  668,  leavinf 
his  eldest  son  Assur-bani^pal  rAsNAPFEBj, 
who  for  some  time  proviously  had  hoBn. 
avodated  with  him  in  the  government,  to 
ascend  the  throne. 

Smui  [Heb.  ISsav  =  *'  hairy ; ''  of.  Gen. 
XXV.  25}]. 

The  twin  brother  of  Jacob, 'but  a  few 
moments  before  him  in  the  time  of  birth. 
Both  were  the  children  of  Isaac  and 
Bebekah.  Esan  was  so  named  because  he 
was  *'all  over  like  an  hairy  garment'' 
(G^en.  XXV.  21-26).  As  he  grew  up  he 
became  a  skilful  hunter.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  brin^  home  venison,  doubtless 
the  flesh  of  various  antelopes,  to  his  father 
Isaac.  On  one  occasion  he  returned 
iitmi  the  chase  famishing,  and  asked  for 
some  red  pottage  which  Jacob  had  just 
made  ready,  on  which  Jacob  was  un- 
brotherly  enough  to  exact  from  him  the 
surrender  of  his  birthright.  From  the  red 
pottage  which  was  its  price  Esau  obtained 
a  second  name,  Edom,  t.^.  Bed  (27-34 ; 
Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  When  he  was  forty 
years  old  he  married  two  wives,  Judith  or 
Aholibamah  and  Bashemath  or  Adah,  both 
Hittites  (Gen.  xxvi.  34.  35;  xxxvL  1,  2). 
Afterwards  (?)  he  weoded  also  another 
Bashemath,  the  daughter  of  Tshmael 
(xxxvL  3).  When  Isaac  was  old  and  nearly 
blind,  he  designed  to  confer  a  special  bless- 
ing on  Esau,  who  was  his  favourite  son.  But 
Jacob,  who  was  Bebekah's  favourite^as 
induced  by  his  mother  to  personate  Esau 
and  fraudulently  obtain  the  Dlessing.  Esau 
resolved  to  kill  his  selfish  brother,  but  did 
not  like  to  carry  out  the  murder  while  his 
father  was  living  (xxvii.  1-41).  It  was  to 
give  time  for  this  anger  to  cool  that  Jacob 
became  for  twenty  years  an  exile  in  Meso- 
potamia (xxvii.  42-xxxi.  55).  On  his  return 
he  took  means  to  deprecate  the  wral^  of  his 
justly-offended  brother,  and  Esau,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  of  a  generous 
nature,  dismissed  his  vindictive  feeling, 
and  prave  Jacob  a  fraternal  reception 
(xxxii.  3-xxxiii.  15).  Prior  to  this  Esau  had 
occupied  Mount  Seir,  to  which  he  at  once 
returned  (16).  The  reconciliation  between 
the  brothers  was  permanent,  and  both  met 
to  bury  their  father  (xxxv.  29).  Esau 
8ub8e(|uently  became  the  father  of  the 
Edomite  nation.  rEDOX,  Edoiote.]  For 
the  election  of  Jacob  to  be  the  child 
of  promise  and  the  rejection  of  Esau,  see 
Gen.  XXV.  23;  Mai.  L  2,  3;   Bom.  ix. 


12,  18.      Esau  is  aometimea  oaed  figura- 
tively for  the  Edomite  nation  (Obad.  6). 

f  The  Mount   of  J£fati.— Mount   Seir, 
Edom(Obad.8,9,19,21). 


[Ezra..] 

The  Greek  form'  of  Ezra.  It  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Apocrvpha,  bat 
does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  Soiptnret. 

^  (1)  The  first  book  of  Esdras.  [Apo- 
crypha (1).] 

(2)  The  second  hook  of  Esdras,  [Akh 
CRTPHA  (2).] 


"abed] 


[Heb.  Eaeq  =  "  a  quarrel,'' 
"strife,"  "contention";  from  A$aq^ 
"  to  strive,"  "  to  engage  in  an  alterca- 
tion"]. 

A  well  duff  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  with  uie  result  that  the  Fhili^ine 
herdmen  there  "  strove  with  him  "  for  it, 
saying,  "  the  water  is  ours."  He  there- 
fore called  it  Esek("  strife").  [6^e^m.] 
(Gen.  xxvi.  20.)  Exact  situation  un- 
known. 

aAB  [Heb.  =  "a  couch"  (?), 
t"(?),  "a support "(?)J. 
A  village  in  the  mountains  of  Jadah 
rjosh.  XV.  52— A.V.  and  B.V.).  Maksr 
Conder  thinks  it  may  be  identical  with  nw 
ruin  Es  Stmia,  near  Dumah  (Dom^),  afod 
about  8^  miles  south-west  by  soutii  of 
Hebron. 

■rtilia'ttrHeb.  =  "man  of  Baal  "1.* 

A  son  of  njng  Saul,  the  same  as  tsH- 
BOSHBTH  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  49;  xzzi.  2: 
2  Sam.  ii.  8,  with  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix. 
39). 

»«i»i>^«  [Heb.,  the  same  as  Hhethhm 
=  "reason.^  " inteUigenoe "  {Oeseniua)]. 

A  son  of  Dishon,  and  a  descendant  of 
Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  41). 

Bdiool  [Heb.  Eshkol  =  "  a  duster** 
(specially  of  grapes— so  used  in  Song  viL 

(1)  The  name  given  to  a  "  valley  "  rather 
than  a  "brook^*  from  which  the  spies 
brought  away  a  cluster  of  grapes  \j$ee  the 
etymologv]  so  large  that  it  had  to  be 
carried  aependent  from  a  staff  or  pole 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men 
(Numb.  xiii.  23,  24).  Being  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Hebron  (22),  it  n 
generally  j>laced  dose  to  the  oiW  ;  bat 
the  exact  situation  is  unknown.  Pahncr 
andTyrwhitt,  visiting  the  pbMse  in  1870, 
found  the  vineyards  extending  far  to  the 
south,  and  considered  that  Euiool 


not  be  as  far  north  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is,  however,  in  favour  of  uie 
older  view  that  the  spies,  who,  travdhnr 
from  Kadesh-bamea  to  Hebron,  would 
naturally  reach  the  d^  frcmi  the  aovtb, 
arrived  at  Hebron  before  they  came  to 
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Sftther 


Anatiye  or 
u  obsolete  spelling  of  Ashkblon  (q.v.) 
(Jo8h.xiii.3— A.V.).  The  R. V.  subetituteB 
AaUelonite. 


fthool  (cf.  22,  23;  xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  19, 
24).  This  gives  force  to  the  opinion  that 
Ediool  may  hare  lain  near  the  fountain 
oUed  'Ain  Eashkaleh,  the  *Ain  Eskali  of 
Van  de  Yelde,  about  half  a  mile  north- 
veit  of  Hehroo. 

(2)  One  of  three  Amorite  brothers,  the 
others  being  Mamre  and  Aner,  residing 
near  Hebron  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

lifeMa  [Ebhaw]  (JoBh.  XV.  62— A. V.). 

Miek  [Heb.  £»heq  =  "violence,'* 
"injury,"  ^''oppreeaon"]. 

A  Benjuniie,  brother  of  Azel,  and 
Other  of  Ulam.  Jehuah,  and  Eliphelet 
(lChron.Tiii.  39). 


*  Eshkalon,'' 


_   [HeV  =  "  petition,"    "  en- 
t>»^"  (?)  {GesmtM)}. 

A  town  or  village  in  a  valley  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT.  33),  but  allotted  to  &e  Danites 
i^  41^.  A  camp  of  Dan,  in  Samson's 
«Ji,  existed  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
(^odg.  xiiL  25) ;  the  burying  place  of 
JbDoah,  the  father  of  Samson .  was  in  that 
locality  and  tiiere  Samson  lumself  was 
mtened  (zvi.  31).  Some  of  the  Danite 
vpa  lent  to  secu^  for  a  new  location  in 
the  north  of  Palestine  were  from  Eshtaol 
(xtiil  2,  8).  So  also  were  many  of  the 
Mined  men  who  followed  ae  an  army  to 
•"»  the  town  which  they  had  sought  out 
(11).  It  has  bera  identified  as  the  viUage 
«Eih6'a,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  bv 
1^  from  Zorah,  and  13  miles  west, 
^Hy  north  from   Jerusalem.      [EsH- 

^^MHm,  Xtfitaiillte  [English]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Eshtaol  (q.v.). 
ojMje  of  them  settled  in  Kirjath-jearim 
(1  Chron.  il  53— A. V.  and  B.V.). 


i  (1)  [Heb.  =  *«obedience"]. 

A  Maachathite,  son  of  Mered,  by  his 
wrfe  Hodiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  19). 

^^■AteiiiMi  (2),    Bditemoh   [Heb.  = 

obedience  *n. 

A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
^'  WJ.  It  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to 
the  ^nests  (Josh.  xxi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  57). 
Dam  sent  it  some  of  the  spoils  obtained 
jn  flie  recaptoro  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
28).   It  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 

lahbah,  the  ftOher  of  Eshtemoa*^* 
fjjjmjii.  iv.  17).  The  site  was  found  by 
Pfot  Bobittson  at  Sem(i*a,  about  four  miles 
*«t  Iwr  south  of  Maon.  It  is  a  consider- 
able vukge  with  stones  10  feet  long  con- 
^itotinff  the  foundation  of  ancient  walls 
««gned  for  a  large  town  (Bib,  Be*.,  II. 
!«.«»,  e27). 


[Heb.  =  "uxorious,"  "very 
fond  of  his  wife,"  **  effeminate  **]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  and  a  son  of  Mdiir 
(1  Chron.  iv.  12). 

BaU  rOr.  Esli,  probably  from  Heb. 
AtsaiyaAu  =  **  whom  Jehovah  has  re- 
served"]. 

The  son  of  Nagge,  and  the  father  of 
Naimi,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  25). 

Xnrom  [The  Or.  form  of  Heb.  Hhettron]. 
[Hezeon  (1).]    (Matt.  i.  3.) 

Bithtii'  [Heb.  Est^^  from  Persian 
Sitareh,  Zend  Stara,  Sanscrit  Tara.  Lat. 
and  Or.  Aster  =  English  (allied  to  all 
these  words)*' Star  "J. 

A  proper  name,  derived  from  the  Persian, 
and  meaning  *^a  star,"  especially  the 
planet  Venus.  It  was  applied  to  the 
beautiful  maiden  whose  Hebrew  name  was 
Hadhassah,  ue.  **  a  myrtle."  Early  left  an 
orphan,  she  was  brought  up  at  Shushan  or 
Susa,  tne  old  Elamito  capital,  afterwards 
a  Persian  metropolis,  by  Mordecai,  she 
being  his  uncle's  daughter.  When  the 
despotic  monarch  Ahasuerus,  kin^  or 
emperor  of  Persia,  acting  by  the  advice  of 
his  sycophantic  courtiers,  unjustly  divorced 
his  good  queen  Vashti,  his  evil  advisers 
were  afraid  that  the  monarch  would  repent 
of  the*step  he  had  taken,  and  call  tnem 
to  account  for  the  pajt  they  had  taken  in 
the  catastrophe.  They  advised  him  to 
make  dioioe  of  a  fair  maiden  to  succeed 
the  divorced  queen,  and  after  many  had 
been  introduced  to  him,  Esther  was  pre- 
ferred to  them  all,  and  duly  installed  in 
the  palace  as  the  queen- consort.  It  was 
not  Known  at  the  time  that  she  was  a 
Jewess.  She  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
critical  time.  The  roval  favourite  was  a 
certain  Agagito,  probably  meaning  an 
Amalekito,  to  whom  Mordecai  declined  to 
do  obeisance.  The  dignitary,  annoved  by 
tiiis  disrespect,  wished  to  revenge  himseu 
by  the  massacre,  not  simply  of  Mordecai, 
but  of  all  the  large  Jewish  population 
scattered  throughout  the  empire.  The 
emperor,  promised  a  heavy  bribe  if  he  con- 
sented to  the  crime,  agreed  to  take  the 
money  and  allow  Hunan's  murderous 
project  to  be  carried  out  (Esther  ii  6-iii. 
15).  Mordecai  urged  Esther  to  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  her  race.  She  was 
afraid ;  but,  on  very  faithful  language  on 
the  subject  being  addressed  to  her  by  her 
guardian,  she,  after  fasting  and  prayer, 
risked  her  life  by  revealing  to  the  monarch 
who  doted  upon  her  that  she  was  one  of 
the  hated  race.  Mordecai,  who  had  made 
known  a  plot  against  the  monarch's  life,  for 
wluch  as  yet  he  had  not  been  rewarded,  was 
soon  afterwards  exalted  to  high  honours, 
Haman  hanged,  and  the  Jews  permitted 
to  defend  themselves,  and  even  to  take  tbd 
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offeoBiTe  against  their  foee.  The  time 
and  manner  of  Esther's  death  are  un- 
known. [Ahasuebub^Haxan,  Mobdeoai, 

PUBIlf.] 

H  The  Book  of  Esther,— The  last  of  the 
historical  boolcs  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  present  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among 
the  Hagiographa,  just  after  Ecclesiastes, 
and  immediately  before  Daniel.  The  Jews 
haTB  always  regarded  it  with  special 
honour.  Christians  have  been  more  divided 
on  the  subject  of  its  merits.  Melito  of 
Sardis  and  Gregory  of  Nasianzen  excluded 
it  from  the  Canon,  and  Luther  denounced 
it ;  all  of  them  influenced  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  God  does  not  occur 
in  it  even  once.  But  iv.  14  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  providence,  iv.  16  to 
recognise  fasting  as  a  religious  practice, 
and  IX.  31  not  merely  fasting,  but  a  "cry  " 
(a  prayer  to  God  (?)).  Objection  has  also 
beoi  taken  to  the  sanguinarv  character  of 
the  narrative,  the  excessively  foolish  and 
despotic  conauct  of  the  kmg,  and  the 
absence  of  all  reference  by  the  classic 
historians  to  the  startling  mddents  de- 
scribed. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  lb 
an  undedgned  coincidence  between  the 
book  of  Esther  and  the  classic  writers. 
The  feast  which  led  to  Va^ti's  divorce  is 
described  as  occurring  in  the  third  year  of 
the  king's  reign  (i.  3),  while  her  successor, 
Esther,  is  not  appomted  till  the  seventh 
year  Tii.  16^.  The  chronological  interval 
woula  be  filled  by  the  exp^tion  of  the 
king  to  Greece.  Herodotus  (vii.  7,  etc.) 
tells  that  Xerxes  convoked  a  great  assembly 
in  his  third  year  to  prepare  for  the  Greek 
war  (ix.  108),  and  in  his  seventh  tried  to 
forget  his  defeat  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
hiurem.  The  most  potent  argument  for 
the  historical  character  of  the  incidents 
described  in  Esther  is  the  fact  that  the 
feast  of  Purim,  instituted  to  commemorate 
them  (Esther  ix.  26),  is  still  observed. 
Had  they  never  occurred  it  would  have 
been  dilacult  to  get  the  feast  established. 
The  lanfl:ua^e  is  Hebrew,  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  but  with  more  Persian 
words.  From  x.  2  it  would  seem  that, 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes])  was  dead  when  it  was' 
penned.  Its  date  is  generally  fixed  about 
425  B.C.,  forty  years  alter  his  assassination. 
Mordecai  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees  xv. 
36.  There  is  no  quotation  from,  or  allusion 
to,  the  book  of  ^ther  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Certain  apocryphal  additions  in 
Greek  to  the  Hebrew  oook  of  Esther  are 
accepted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  re- 
jected by  most  Protestant  denominations. 
[Afoobtpha  (5).] 


[Heb.  =  "  a  place  for  predatory 

(1)  A  village  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  32). 
Major  Conder  fixes  it  doubtfully  at  the 


ruined  village  of  *Ait(in,  about  U  milet 
W.S.W.  ^Hebron. 

(2)  A  "dty"  or  town  fortified  W 
Bcuioboam  for  the  defence  of  Judah  after 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  ChroiLxi. 
6).  It  is,  i>erhap8,  the  Etam  of  1  Chron. 
iv.  3.  Major  Ccmder  locates  it  tt  tlie 
spring  *Ain  'At4n,  near  the  village  d 
Urtas,  about  two  miles  south-west  lif 
south  of  Bethlehem. 

(3)  A  "  rock,"  deft,  or  chasm,  to  wtek 
Samson  fied  after  one  of  his  great  dao^ 
tersof  thePhilistinee  (Judg.  xv.  8).  Major 
Conder  doubtfuUy  iaentmed  it  with  the 
modem  Beit  *  At4b,  about  nine  mileB  weA 
by  north  from  Bethlehem.  It  is  a  knoU 
of  hard  limestone  standing  above  deep 
ravines.  There  are  three  small  springs, 
and  a  cave  250  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  ud 
5  to  8  feet  high. 

Xttuun  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  ==**  the 
limit "  or  "boundary  of  the  sea "  (?)]., 

The  next  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Succoth,  as  they  were  de- 
porting from  Egypt.  It  was  itself  on  the 
edge  of  the  wOdemess  (Exod.  xiii.  20: 
Nimib.  xxxiii.  6).  The  naniie  was  extended 
to  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  itself,  re- 
quiring at  least  three  days  to  cross  it,  and 
apparently  reaching  to  or  even  inclodinf 
maratt  (q.v.)  (]^^unb.  xxxiii.  8).  A 
liapyrus  written  under  the  twelfth  E^yp' 
tian  dynasty  names  a  place  called  Atom. 
Another  of  about  the  same  date  as  tiie 
Exodus  also  mentions  Atima,  and  state* 
that  certain  wandering  Asiatic  tnbes  woe 
allowed  to  proceed  thither  towards  thel^ 
of  Succoth  to  pasture  their  flocks.  Booge, 
Chabas,  and  Brugsch  consider  this  Atina 
to  be  Edom,  but  Naville  regards  it  as  the 
Scripture  Etham.  He  believes  the  wikkr- 
nessof  Etham  to  be  that  peoi  of  the  deaert 
which  begins  at  Lake  Timsah  and  extends 
west  and  south  to  near  the  ArabianGutf. 
Within  this  territory  was  Baalzkpho.x 
(a.v.).  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  {Egtfpt  and  Sifria, 
02)  agrees  with  Naville.  He  oonsiderathe 
wilderness  of  Etham  to  have  been  ttot 
part  of  Egypt  lyin^  east  of  the  pwaeat 
Suez  CanaI7  and  thinks  the  Israelite  en- 
camping ground  may  have  been  at  the 
Nafish  station,  a  little  west  of  the  town  of 
Ismailia. 

■tbAa  [Heb.  =  "  hardness,"  **finn- 
ness"  "arock"].  , 

(1)  The  son  of  Zerah,  the  grandson  of 
Pharez,  and  the  great-grandMm  of  Jodah 
(1  Chron.  ii.  6).  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  person  as  Heman  the  Esrshitet 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  (I 
Kings  iv.  31),  , 

(2)  A  Kohathite  Levito,  the  son  rf 
Zimmah,  and  the  fifth  in  descent  froo 
Levi  (1  Chron.  vi.  42,  43). 

(3)  A  Merarite  Levite,  the  son  of  KtuBi 
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and  the  thirteenth  in  desoent  from  Levi  (1 
Offwu  vi  44,  47).    Called  also  Jeduthun 


I  [Heb.  =  "  gifts  "  (?)  or  "  in- 
oeannt  rains  "  (':')]. 

A  name  for  the  seventh  month  of  the 
Jewish  Tear  (1  Kings  viii.  i).  Called  also 
Tiari.  It  extended  from  the  new  moon  of 
September  to  that  of  October,  and  has 
been  called  approximately  September. 
Within  it  fell  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

■ttbwd  [Heb.  =  "  with  Baal,"  i.e. 
"Kting  by  the  favour  and  with  the 
tanstanoeof  Baal'*J. 

A  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the  father  of 
Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi.  31).  Joeephus 
mcDtionshim  (^M/i^.,VIII.xiii.}l,2),  and 
in  the  bvatise  Contra  Apion  (I.  180)  calls 
biiD  Ithobalus. 


•  [Heb.  =  "abundance"!. 
A  village  in  the  lowhind  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  42).  but  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Smieon 
(xix.  7).  It  is  called  Tochen  in  1  Chron. 
ir.  32.  Major  Conder  considers  that  it 
wu  probabl^r  at  the  ruined  village  of  * Atr, 
»lwot  a  nule  north-weet  by  north  of 
Mareshah. 

ItU^lA  [English  Ethiopia,  ^thio^ia; 
Ut.  Ethiopia,  from.  Gr.  Aithiopta  = 
"Ethiopia ;  ^  literally  " sunburnt."  Possi- 
hly,  however,  this  may  have  been  sub- 
ititoted  for  the  Egyptian  Eihatuh  = 
"Ethiopia,"  with  which  it  nearly  agrees  in 

L  A  the  Old  Tesiammi,— The  render- 
■g  of  the  Hebrew  word  Kuth,    [CusH.l 

(I)  A  country  which,  being  continually 
Bmtioned  in  oonnection  with  Egypt 
(Wm  Ixviii.  31 ;  Isa.  xx.  3-5 ;  ^ek. 
>^  4,  5 ;  Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Nah.  iii.  9)  and 
*ODetunes  with  Libya  or  the  Libyans 
(2 Chron.  xvi.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxx.5;  xxxviu.  5; 
DuLxi.  43 ;  Nah.  iii.  9  (?)).  must  certainly 
I>*ve  been  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  ran 
■oothward  from  Syene  or  Sereneh,  the 
"wrthcm  point  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  10— 
R.V.  margin ;  cf .  ^(so  «ludith  i.  10).  It 
^  manifestly  tiie  upper  runon  of  the  Nile, 
the  Soudan,  Nubia  with  Kordofan,  Sen- 
nstf ,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  a  region  in 
wge  measure  desert,  .  though  in  places 
«*tile.  "  Rivers  of  Ethiopia "  are  men- 
j^noed  in  Isa.  xriii.  1  ana  Zeph.  iii.  10. 
JSfy  were  probably  the  White  and  Blue 
^2f",  with  the  Atbaza  or  Tacazze.  Bocks 
w  must  have  existed  within  its  limits, 
for  its  topazes  were  celebrated  (Job  xxviii. 
}9).  Its  inhabitants  were  tall  (Isa.  xlv. 
y).  They  were  coloured  men,  probably 
WidcJJer.  xiiL  23).  They  engaged 
"■JoesBtuUy  in  mercantile  transaction!), 
wng  the  prodoctioiiB  at  their  country  in 


foreign  lands  (Isa.  xlv.*I4),  and  as  aconse- 

auence  became  wealthy  (xliii.  3).  When 
le  Ethiopians,  led  by  Zorah,  invaded 
Judah,  they  were  signally  defeated  by 
kin^  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-15 ;  xvi.  8).  An 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  twenty- fifth,  estab- 
lished itself  in  Ejypt  about  B.C.  719 ;  to  it 
belonged  that  Tirshakah  who  attempted  to 
compel  Sennacherib  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvu.  9). 
Isaiah  (xx.  1-6)  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  12) 
prophesied  against  the  Etniopians;  while 
the  author  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  (31),  probably 
David,  predicted  that  Etidopia  would 
*' haste  to  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God" 
(cf .  Ixxxvii.  4).  The  prophec;^  may  have 
been  fulfilled  in  th^  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26-40)  and 
the  mtroduction  of  the  gospel  into 
A.by8sinia,  which  still  remains  a  Christian 
kingdom. 

(2)  There  seems  to  have  been  an  Asiatic 
as  well  as  an  African  Ethiopia.  The 
Gihon,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  ±*aradiBe, 
oompa»sed  the  whole  land  of  Cush  or 
Ethiopia,  two  other  of  the  rivers  being  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  13). 
This  appears  to  locate  the  Ethiopia  thus 
surrounded  in  south-western  Asia  rather 
than  in  Eastern  Africa.  So  also  Cush  had 
for  his  son  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of 
whose  kingdom  was  Babel,  Erechj  Accad, 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  or 
Southern  Bisibylonia.  Cush  had  for  his 
other  sons  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Baamah, 
and  Sabteoa,  and  for  two  of  his  grandsons 
ShebaandDedan.  Thesettlementof  at  least 
some  of  these  was  apparently  in  Arabia. 
Though  Gesenius  demee  the  existence  of 
an  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  yet  these  facts  seem 
strongly  in  its  favour.  So  Herodotus 
(vii.  70)  speaks  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

n.  In  the  New  Te9tainent. — ^The  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  Aithiopia  implied  in 
Atthiopa  occurring  in  Acts  viii.  2/,  trans- 
lated both  in  the  A.V.  and  the  B.y. 
**man  of  Ethiopia."  Here  Etiiiopia  is 
used  of  an  African  country,  a  part  if  not 
the  whole  of  that  described  under  I.  (1). 
It  was  under  a  queen  Canbace  (q.v.). 

■tlmmii  [Heb.  =  <'a  gift,"  ''hire," 
*' price"]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Helah  (1 
Chron.  iv.  7). 

Sttani  [Heb.  =  "  bountiful,"  "  munifi- 
cent'H. 

A  Gershonite  Levite,  the  son  of  Zerah, 
and  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Levi  (1 
Chron.  vi.  41). 

Xnlmliui  [Gr.  j:^^^^  = ''well  ad- 
vised," "prudent"]. 

A  Boman  Christian  who  joined  St.  Paul 
in  sending  salutations  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21). 
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[Gr.   Emmk0  =  "  a  great "   or 
"  an  easy  conquest  '*  (?)]. 

The  mother  of  Tiinothy.  She  was  a 
pious  Jewess  (Acts  xri.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Bnnnoh  [English]. 

There  were  eunuchs  at  the  court  of 
Samaria  during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his 
immediate  successors  (2  Kings  ix.  32),  and 
at  that  of  Judah  while  Jer^niah  prophe- 
sied (Jer.  xxiz.  2 ;  xxxviii.  7).  Daniel  and 
his  three  companions  were  probably 
eimuchs  (Dan.  i.  9 ;  cf.  2  Kings  zx.  18 ; 
Isa.  xxxix.  7).  The  conyersion  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  at  the  court  of  (jueen 
Gandace,  in  or  near  Abyssinia  (?),  intro- 
duced the  gospel  into  that  country.  Most 
of  the  **  chamberlains"  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  were  eunuchs.    [Chai^eslain.] 

Xnodla,  XnodlM  [Or.  £uodia=^''& 
sweet  smeU  *']. 

A  female  Christian  at  Philippi,  whom 
Pftul  exhorted  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
Syntyche,  anpther  female  Christian,  with 
whom  she  was  evidently  at  Tarianoe. 
Euodias  of  the  A.y.  has  a  masculine  look ; 
Euodia  of  the  B.Y.  is  to  be  preferred 
(Phfl.  iv.  2). 

XmdiratM  [English,  Lat.,  Or.,  etc. 
The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Ferathy  from 
Aramaic  Farath  =  **  to  be  of  sweet 
water"]. 

One  ox  the  ffreat  riven  of  Western  Asia 
and  the  worm.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junctionof.two  streams— the  Morad,  rising 
m  Armenia,  between  Lake  Van  and  Mount 
Ararat,  being  the  more  easterly ;  and  the 
Frat  or  Kara,  rising  about  20  nules  north- 
east of  Erzeroum,  the  more  westerly. 
Sometimes  the  name  Frat,  cognate  with 
the  Hebrew  Ferathy  is  applied  to  both  of 
these  streams.  They  run  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  about  latitude  39»  and  longi- 
tude 39=>  east,  after  which  the  combined 
waters  turn  southward,  at  various  places 
bein^  not  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Then  the  river  bends 
south-eastward,  oonstitutins  the  western 
boundary  of  Mesopotanua.  About  latitude 
Sl'^  N.,  longtitude  47''  E.,  the  Tigris  unites 
with  the  fmphrates,  to  constitute  what  is 
now  called  the  Shat  el-Arab,  which,  after 
a  course  of  about  130  miles  more,  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Eu^urates  is  about  1,800  miles  (Ches- 
ney*s  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Expedition), 
It  was  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paraoise  (Oen. 
ii.  14).  It  was  called  **the  g^reat river" 
and  was  to  be  the  limit  in  the  north- 
easterly direction  of  the  Hebrew  dominion 
when  its  extension  was  at  the  greatest 
(xv.  \S ;  Deut.  i.  7 ;  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  I  4 ;  cf . 
also  2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3).  It 
appears  to  have  been  also  **  the  flood  "  of 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  and  *'  the  sea  "  of  Jer.  li.  42 
(cf.  also  Jer.  U.  13,  63,  64).    The  greatest 


city  on  its  banks  was  Babtlok  (q.v.); 
another  interesting  place  was  Cabohemibh 
(q.v.^,  at  first  a  Hittite  capital,  which  was 
at  a  ford  of  the  river.  It  was  the  scene  of  va- 
rious  battles,  especially  of  one  between  the 
Babylonians  and  the  E^ptians,  the  latter 
led  by  Pharaoh-nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ; 
xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 ;  Jer.  xlri. 
1-12).  In  the  book  of  Bevelations  certain 
angels  are  described  as  being  ^*  bound  in  the 
mat  river  Euphrates  **  (Imv.  ix.  14),  and 
ihe  sixth  vial  was  poiured  out  upon  ih» 
Euphrates  itself  (xvi.  12). 

Bunmuilo  [Lat.  Euruqmloy  from  Or. 
Eurakulon  =  "  the  north-east  wind,*'  from 
Euro8  —  **  the  south-east  (or  east  ?^  wind,** 
and  AkeUony  an  attempt  to  write  m  Qxeek 
letters  the  Latin  Aquilo  ^  "  the  north 
wind"]. 

The  word  substituted  in  the  B.V.  erf 
Acts-xxvii.  14  for  Eurocltfdon  in  the  A.V. 
It  makes  the  wind  which  wn^cked  St. 
Paul's  vessel  blow  from  the  north-east. 
The  wind  from  that  quarter,  now  caUed 
Oregali,  blows  generally  in  eaz^  sporiiu^, 
and  is  the  most  violent  wind  in  tbe 
Mediterranean.  It  is  sometimes  termed  a 
Levanter. 

Snroolydoii  [Lat.,  from  Or.  JSuro- 
kludon  =  **  a  wind  from  the  south-east "  or 
'*  from  the  east,"  from  £Kro«=*' the  south- 
east (or  east?)  wind  "  (Lat.  Eurus  =  *'  the 
south-east"  or  **ea8t  wind"),  and  Gr. 
Ji7wA)«  =  "awave"]. 

A  tempestuous  wind,  which,  if  the 
reading  is  correct^  blew  from  the  south- 
east, or  the  east,  bringing  the  vessel  in  -vrhich 
Paul  was  sailing  towaras  Bome,  first  into 
danger^and  then  to  shipwreck  (Acts  zxviL 
14 — A.V.).  But  the  revisen,  following 
Liddell  and  Scott,  prefer  the  reading 
Eurakulon,  which  is  m  some  manuscripts. 
[EuiuauiLO.] 

Xntyohiis  [Lat.,  from  Or.  EutukAet  = 
**  well  oflf,"  "  successful,"  "  fortunate  "]. 

A  young  man  of  Troas,  who,  fefciHiig 
asleep  wmle  Paul  was  preaching  there, 
fell  from  the  third  loft  or  floor.  He  was 
taken  up  dead,  but  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle  (Acts  zx.  9, 
10). 

Kvaaselist  [English,  from  Or.  JSumi- 
geliatM  =  ^*  a  measen^  of  good  tidixigs," 
Euancelizo  ==^^ to  bring"  or  **  announce 
glad  tidings  >n. 

An  order  of^men  in  the  primitive  church 
distinct  from  **  apostles,"  "raophets^" 
^* pastors,"  and  *' teachers"  (Ephes.  iv. 
1 1 ).  Their  name  implied  that  weir  spedal 
function  was  to  announce  the  ^lad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  to  those  before  ignorant  of 
them,  ana  as  they  were  not  pastors  of 
particular  churches,  they  were  able  to  go 
from  place  to  place  preaching  to  those 
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who  a«y€t  were  without  the  Christian 
pole.  Fhilip,  who  was  the  means  of  con- 
Teiting  and  baptising  the  Ethiopian 
eima<£,  was  an  evangelist  (Acts  xn.  8), 
and  we  find  him  suooessively  at  Jemsalem 
(tL  5),  in  Samaria  (yiii.  5),  in  the  desert 
between  Jemsalem  and  Gaza  (26),  and 
finally  at  GsBsarea  (xzi.  8).  Timothy  was 
abo  commanded  by  St.  Paul  to  dfo  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  (2  Tim.  iv.  5). 

Xve  [Heb.  ffhavak  =  **  life '']. 

The  name  given  by  Adam  to  the  first 
w(Hnaa  **  because  she  was  the  mother  of 
411  living  **  (Gen.  iii.  20).  Soon  after  his 
creation,  she  was  brought  into  being  to  be 
his  help  meet  r21,  22).  When  the  pair 
were  piaoed  in  Ihe  garden  of  Eden,  they 
were  forbidden  to  touch  or  taste  the  fnut 
of  one  particular  tree,  the  prohibition 
being  designed  to  test  their  obedience. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  '^serpent,** 
doubtless  with  Satanic  aid  and  gpudance 
[Dktel,  Satan],  accosted  Eve,  in  the 
aboenoe  of  her  husband,  and  induced  her 
first  to  entertain  unjust  suspicions  of  God, 
and  then  to  eat  the  forbidaen  fruit.  She 
afterwards  persuaded  Adam  to  act  simi- 
larly, he  thus  sharing  her  guilt  and  its 
penalty.  The  result  was  the  fall  of  man 
(ill.  1-24;  2  Cor.  zi.  3).  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  delinquents  from  Paradise. 
Eve  rocoeesively  became  the  mother  oi 
Cain,  Abel,  Seth,  with  other  sons  and  also 
dau^ters  (Gen.  iv.  1,  2,  25,  26;  v.  1-5). 
She  seems  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  The  circumstances  of  her  death  are 
unknown. 

Wwi  [Heb.  =  "  yearning  for"  (?)  or  "  a 
habitation  *'  (?)  (Gesenius)]. 

One  of  the  five  kin^  of  Midian  slain  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  tmie  of  Moses  (Kumb. 
zjKxL  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

SvU  [English]. 

The  '*  origin  of  evil "  is  a  problem  which 
has  perplexed  speculative  mmds  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  If  any  solution  is  possiUe. 
it  ma^  be  this,  which  is  often  overlooked 
fran  its  very  simplicity.  The  existence  of 
good  necessarily  implies  the  existence  also 
of  its  oppoeite--evil.  If  it  were  impoasibie 
far  one  to  do  evil,  because  evil  could  not 
arise  in  the  unive^,  there  would  be  no 
merit  in  his  being  eood,  and  the  word 
good  in  ethics  would  cease  to  have  any 
meaning. 

Evil-Mebodach  [Heb.  Evil'Merodhak. 
Merodach  is  the  well-known  Babylonian 
god-  Evil  in  Hebrew  is  =  "  a  fool,"  and 
18  probably  a  pun  upon  the  real  Babylonian 
name,  mp!^^"g  '*  man  of  Merodach "]. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C. 
561,  and  reigned  only  two  years.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  he  took  Jehoiachin,  the 
o^ve  king  of  Jadah,  from  his  prison,  and 
14 


g laced  him  above  all  the  other  rulers  whom 
e  had  in  thrall,  giving  him  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  (2  Kkigs  xxv.  27-30 ;  Jer.  Hi.  31-34). 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Evil- 
merodach,  his  own  broth^-in-law  Nerig- 
lissar  or  Nergal  Sharezer  being  at  its  head. 
The  King  was  accused  of  lawlessness  and 
intemperance  and  was  put  to  death  in 
B.C.  559,  Neriglissar,  tiie  chief  conspirator, 
then  ascending  the  throne. 

Bzeontioner  [English]. 

(1)  /»  the  Old  Testammt.  [Guaed.J 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9 ;  Dan.  ii. 
14— all  A.V.  margin.) 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament,— The  render- 
ing m  Mark  vi.  27— A. V.  of  the  Greek 
Spekoulator;  Latin  Spekulator  =  "a  spy," 
"a  scout."  Such  spies  constitute  a 
division  in  each  l^on,  and  under  the 
empire  acted  as  special  aajutants,  messen- 
gers, and  body-giuurds  of  a  general  (Smith's 
Lat,  Diet.). 


[Ecclesiastioal  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

Exodoi  =  (1)  "  a  gpoing  out "  ;  (2)  *'  a  way 
out "]. 

I.  A  convenient  heading  under  which 
to  describe  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  after  they  had  been  Divinelv 
emandpatoa  from  bondage  in  that  land. 
The  word  is  not  found  in  this  sense  either 
in  the  A, V.  or  in  the  R.V.  There  is  con- 
siderable difiiculty  in  settling  the  exact 
route  of  the  Exodus.  The  first  uncertainty 
is  as  to  the  starting  point.  Pharaoh  would 
naturally  reside  in  nis  capital,  from  which 
Goshen,  the  Israelite  location,  cannot  have 
been  far  distant,  judging  by  the  short  time 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  otners  re()uired  to  pass 
between  the  two  (cf .  Exod.  iv.  29  wiui  v. 
1,  6,  10.  15,  20 ;  vii.  15 ;  viii.  1,  20 ;  ix.  13, 
27 ;  X.  24 ;  xii.  3, 12,  31,  etc.).  But  differ- 
ences of  opinion  exist  on  the  question  as  to 
what  was  the  Egyptian  capital  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  Some  believe  it  was  at 
Memphis,  called  also  in  Scripture  No^^ 
and  Moph,  in  latitude  30^  N.,  a  short 
distance  south  of  modem  Cairo,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  Others  think 
that  it  was  at  the  Scripture  Zoan  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  12),  or  Tanis,  now  called  San, 
nearly  in  latitude  31  %  and  about  74  miles 
north-east  by  north  of  Memphis.  AU 
agree  that  Goshen  was  east  of  the  Nile, 
for  wo  do  not  read  that  the  departing  host 
had  to  devise  means  for  crossing  a  mighty 
river.  Four  leading  views  exist  as  to  the 
route  taken  after  their  departure.  The 
first  or  traditionary  one  assumes  that 
Memphis  was  the  capital  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
at  a  little  distance  east  and  north  of  it,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.  On  that  same 
side  two  nearly  paraHel  chains  of  hil)s  run 
to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  southern  being  the 
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less  important,  while  the  northern  properly 
consists  of  three  ridges,  Jebel  Mukattem, 
JebelBeibim^and  JebelAtakah.  Between 
the  two  chains  is  a  valley,  its  western 
part  called  Derb  et  Basatin,  the  centre 
wady  Ramliyah,  and  the  eastern  pcut 
Wady  Tawarik  or  Badiya.  It  is  contended 
by  some,  though  denied  by  others,  that 
this  valley  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Arab 
guides  the  Wady  et-Tih,  or  valley  of  the 
wandering,  evidently  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  that  this  was  the 
Israelite  route.  That  it  was  so,  was  strongly 
held  by  Father  Sicard,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
in  E^pt,  who  personally  examined  the 
locality  in  17*20,  publismng  the  results 
of  his  observation  and  reasoning  in  the 
Zettres  £d\fiante»  et  Cm^usesy  vol.  iii.. 
p.  325,  etc.  His  view  was  largelv  acceptea 
and  was  ably  defended  by  Dr.  John  Wilson 
in  his  Land*  of  tlie  Bible,  i.  114-160, 
published  in  1847  after  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  valley  in  February,  1843.  The 
valley  reaches  the  Oulf,  about  7  or  8 
mUes  as  the  crow  flies,  or  10  by  land,  be- 
low Suez,  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf  at  that 
place  looking  like  8  miles.  In  March,  1838, 
Frof.  Bobinson,  the  celebrated  American 
explorer,  dissented  from  the  view  now 
expressed,  after  examining  the  locality. 
One  reason  he  stated  was  that  the  breadth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  that  place  is  nearly 
14  English  miles,  and  he  bdlieved  it  too 
broad  to  be  crossed  in  the  time  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  leaves  available  for  the 
purpose.  He  considered  that  Zoan  was 
Fhu«oh*s  capital  at  the  timeof  the  Exodus, 
with  Goshen  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  panage  of 
the  **Bea''  took  place  near  Suez,  Tniere 
Tor  3  or  4  miles  there  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  Gulf,  in  places  fordable  at  low  water, 
the  passage,  nowever,  being  very  danger- 
ous. In  1799,  General  (afterwards  the 
Emperor)  Napoleon  Bonaparte  crossed  it 
with  Ids  suite,  led  by  the  oest  guides,  yet 
the  whole  party  were  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  swept  away  {Bib,  Res.,  L  74-86). 
On  September  17,  1874,  Brugsch  Bey 
delivered  a  lecture  before  uie  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  in  which  he 
brought  forward  a  third  view.  Assuming 
the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  to  have  been  2Zoan,  he  makes  the 
Israelites  go  northward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ana  then  pass  along  between  that 
sea  and  what  is  now  called  LakeMenzaleh, 
the  place  described  by  Milton  {Paradise 
Lost,  II.)  as— 

"  That  Serbonlan  bog 
Betwixt  Damlata  and  Mount  Gasiuo  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

The  Israelites^  Divinely  led,  go  along 
the  narrow  stnp  of  land  between  the  Sea 
and  the  Lake,  the  passage  in  all  cases 
being    perilous,    while    the    Egyptians, 


attempting  to  follow,  are  drowned.  l>r. 
Schleiden  mtimated  his  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  Bru^pch  Bey.  The  English 
reader  of  the  Bible  may  consider  it  a  ntal 
objection  to  them  that  the  Scripture 
narrative  makes  the  people  cross  the  Bed 
Sea.  There  is,  however,  a  reply  to  this 
objection.  Bed  Sea  is  an  accurate  trans- 
lation of  the  Septuagint  Eruthra  Tkdlassa 
(Exod.  XV.  4,  etc/),  but  the  question 
arises.  Is  tins  a  proper  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  which  is  Yam  SAph, 
**  the  sea  of  seaweed,"  or  "  the  weedy 
sea  "  ?  [Bbd  Sea.]  The  fourth  opinion 
takes  into  account  that  Naville,  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  appears  to 
have  identified  Pithom,  one  of  the  store 
cities  made  by  the  Israelitee,  thus  hel^ig 
to  fix  the  position  of  Goshen.  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  holding  that  the  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  court  was  at  Zoan  when  the 
exodus  occurred,  places  Goshen  in  the 
Wady  Tumilat,  a  valley  running  about 
80  miles  from  west  to  east  It  lies  about 
66  miles  north-east  from  Memphis,  and 
about  30  miles  south  of  Zoan.  He  makes 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  take  place 
across  a  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
but  farther  north  than  the  spot  indicated 
by  Prol  Bobinson  (Dawson,  ^ttfpt  attd 
Syria,  51-74).  Mr.  BeginiUd  Poole,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  had  made 
the  Inaelitee  march  up  the  Wady  Tumilat. 
Naville  places  their  route  a  little  further 
north,  but  the  three  authon  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  in  opinion.  [Baal-Zepho5, 
Etham,  Goshen,  Miodol,  FmAHiBOfH, 
SuoooTH,  etc] 

II.  The  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch,- 
It  is  headed  in  the  A.y.  **  The  second 
book  of  Moees  called  Exodus,"  and  in 
the  B.V.  "The  second  book  of  Moses 
commonly  called  Exodus.'*  The  Septua- 
gint terms  it  simply  "  Exodoe,"  and  gives 
no  intimation  as  to  authorship.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  designates  it,  **  And  these 
(are)  the  names,"  i,e.,  it  uses  as  a  title  the 
words  with  which  it  commenceflw  Exodui 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : — 

(1)  The  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Emt(i.  1-xii.  30). 

(2)  Their  departure,  and  their  passsge 
of  the  Bed  Sea  (xii.  31 -xv.  21). 

(3)  Their  wilderness  journey  to  Sinai 
(xv.  22-xix.  25). 

(4)  The  earliest  Sinaitic  legislation  (xx.- 

XXIV,). 

(5)  Direction  for  the  construction  of  a 
tabemade,  an  ark,  altars,  etc.,  and  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  as 
priests  (xxv.-xxxt). 

(6)  The  fabrication  of  the  golden  calf 
(xxxiu-xxxiii.). 

(7)  Moseses  second  visit  to  the  Mount 
(xxxiv.). 
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(8)  The  canying  out  of  the  instnictions 
given,  and  the  commencement  of  taber- 
nacle wonhip  (zxzY.-xl.).  Ab  the  book 
opens  with  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
about  1706  B.O.,  and  terminates  at^the 
commencement  of  the  second  year  of  the 
waaderincT,  or  about  1490  B.a,  the  history 
of  the  book  of  Exodus  is  that  of  about  215 
OT  216  jrears.  [Chboitoloot.]  The  work 
ttsdf,  it  wiU  be  obeerred,  makes  no 
mention  of  authorship.  Nor,  as  before 
menticmed,  does  the  Septuagint.  Jewish 
tradition  attributed  it  to  Moees,  and  this 
▼iew  has  been  adcmted  by  Christians  from 
the  Jews,  and  is  still  held  by  the  immense 
majority  of  church  members.  Many 
modem  critics  hold  the  view  that,  whife 
Tarioos  laws  and  regulations  recorded  in 
Exodus  may  or  even  do  come  down  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  he  was  not  himself  tiie 
author  or  editor  of  Exodus.  They  generally 
consider  that  various  writers  took  part  in 
its  composition,  the  **  Jehovisf  of  Gbitesib 
(q.v.)  aoing  so  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
work,  the  ''Elohist"  to  a  very  small 
extent,  the  Deuteronomisttoalar;^  part, 
while  about  half  the  wo^  is  considered  to 
belong  to  that  **  Later  Legislation  *'  which 
was  not  actually  carried  out  till  after  the 
cutivity.  Of  course,  prior  documents,  if 
sufBciently  early,  could  be  used  by  Moses 
to  aid  him  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
Ayainst  the  Mosaic  authorship  or  editor- 
ship it  is  urged  that  he  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  instead  of  the  first  person  (ii.  2, 
11,  12, 13;  iii.  1,  2;  viii.  1,  5;  ix.  1 ;  x.  1, 
etc.}.  Care  is  taken  to  explain  to  the 
reaoer  which  particular  Moses  was  meant, 
as  if  be  had  kmg  been  dead  (Exod.  vi.  26), 
iHdle  his  greatness  ia  spoken  of  in  a  way 
whidi  seems  more  natural  when  coming 
from  another  than  from  himself  (xi.  3). 
Compare  also  Exod.  xxiv.  13  and  xxxiii.  11 
as  to  Joshua.  The  apparent  reference  to 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  on  Mount 
Zioo^  if  not  even  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Monah,  referred  to  in  Moses's  song,  is 
supposed  to  implv  a  later  date,  but  it 
stands  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a  prophecy ; 
the  argument,  therefore,  possesses  no 
weig^  to  those  who  believe  in  prophecy. 
It  is  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Kile,  does  not  name  it  as  a  man  resident 
in  Palestine  would  be  likely  to  do,  but 
calls  it  by  an  Egrptian  term  Teor,  mean- 
ing **the  river,  as  if  only  a  single  one 
(the  Kile)  was  known  (i.  22 ;  il  3 ;  vii 
U,  etc).  The  author  of  Exodus  also  shows 
good  acquaintance  with  the  geography 
and  productions  of  the  desert,  as  if  he  had 
traversed  it  himaeU.  Many  facts  recorded 
in  Exodus  are  alluded  to  in  various  other 
parti  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in 
portioDs  of  the  New  (cf.  Matt  xxvi.  17-19 ; 
Mark  vii  10;  John  i.  17;  ▼.  45,  46;  Acts 


vii.  18-44 ;  xiu.  17,  18,  39 ;  GaL  iv.  24, 26 ; 
Heb.  iii  2,  5,  16,  17 ;  viii.  5,  9 ;  ix.  2 ; 
X.  28 ;  xi  23-29),  no  dissent  being  any- 
where expressed  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles   from   the   Jewish    traditionary 


[English  Exoreiat ;  Low  Lat. 

£jeorci8ta,  from  Gr.  L'xorkiaiea,  from  ex  = 
"out,"  and  horkizo—  **  to  makeone  swear," 
'*  to  tender  an  oath  to  one ; "  horko*  =  **  an 
oath"]. 

One  who  adjures  or  professes  by  using 
prayer  and  ceremonies  to  eject  evil  spirits 
from  those  possessed.  This  power  over 
the  world  unseen  was  claimeo.  by  certain 
vagabond  Jews  whom  Paul  encountered 
at  JBphesus  (Acts  xix.  13).  They  could 
not  really  do  as  they  pretended. 


[EZKE(I)]  (1  Chron.i38-A.V.). 

Kitel  [Heb.  =  "hairy"  (?)]. 
The  father  of  Naari,  one  of   David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi  37). 

KibOB  [Heb.  Etahon = "labouring  '^  (?)]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  CaUed 
also  OzNi  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  eldest  son  of  Bela,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  7). 


[See  the  article.] 
The  Greek  form  of  Hkzekiah  (q.v.) 
(Matt  i  9,  10— A. v.). 


[  Tehhezeqel  =  "  whom    God 
will  strengthen  "  or  "  strengthens  "1. 

One  of  the  g^reater  Jewish  prophew.  He 
was  the  son  of  Buzi,  and  was  a  priest 
who,  when  first  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  prophetic  spirit,  was  one  of  the 
captives  located  near  the  river  Chebar 
OE^k.  i.  1),  and  apparently  at  Tel- Abib 
(iii.  15).  He  began  to  prophesy  "  in  the 
thirtieth  year  "  (ibid,),  which  was  the  fifth 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivitv  (2).  But 
the  thirtieth  year  of  what  ?  Tiiough  there 
is  some  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  was 
probably  the  accession  of  Nabopolassar,  a 
provincial  governor  who,  revoltmg  against 
the  Assyrian  govemmeut,  founded  m  625 
the  Babylonian  monarchv,  which  became 
so  powerful  under  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  thirtieth  year  would  then  be  595  B.C. 
Little  is  known  of  Ezekiers  history.  Not 
possessing  the  sensitive  nature  of  Jere- 
miah, he  seems  to  have  felt  less  acutely 
the  trials  of  his  public  life ;  and  when  his 
wife,  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was  taken 
away  with  a  stroke,"  his  stem  nature 
apparently  found  no  difficulty  in  obeying 
the  Divine  command  to  forbear  weeping 
or  mourning  for  her,  and  simply  resume 
hiB  work.  He  therefore  recommenced  his 
prophetic  addresses  to  the  people  the 
morning  after  her  decease,  and  when 
probably  she  lay  unburied  (Ezek.  xxiv.  15- 
27).    Hx>w  long  he  continued  to  prophesy 
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ifl  unoertaiiL  He  did  so  at  least  as  late  as 
about  572  b.o.,  the  sixteenth  year  after  the 
eapture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(ci.  TTJT.  17  and  xl.  lY  Whether  he  oon- 
tiuued  all  his  public  life  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chebar  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  tell  what  was  the  manner  of 
his  death. 

H  The  Book  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.—The 
book  recording  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 
now  deecribed.  In  the  English  Bible  it 
Atauds  between  Lamentations  and  Daniel, 
lu  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  its  place  is 
betwem  Jeremiah  ana  Hosea.  T^e  pro- 
phecies are  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in 
chronological  order.  They. may  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  years  of  Jehoi- 
achm*s,  which  Ezekiel  calb  our,  captivity 
(cf.  i.  2  with  xxxiii.  21)  in  which  they 
were  deliyered. 

Section  1. — ^Prophecies,  etc.,  delivered  in 
the  fifth  year.  EzekiePs  designation  to 
the  prophetic  office,  his  earbest  visions 
and  addresses  to  the  people  (i.-vii.). 
^  Section  2. — The  sixth  year.  Denuncia- 
tion of  the  pe(n)le  of  Judah  for  their  sins, 
with  threats  of  future  judgment  (viiL- 
xix.). 

Section  3.— The  seventh  year.  Further 
complaints  of  the  corruption  of  the  people 
of  Judah,  with  specific  mention  of  we 
kiug  of  Babylon  as  the  Divinely-chosen 
instrument  of  chastisement  (xx.-xxiii.). 

Section  4.— The  ninth  year.  Specific 
intimation  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  kin^  of  Babylon  hais  commenced,  with 
denunciation  of  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Phihs- 
tiues,  for  the  way  in  which  they  rejoiced 
over  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  (xxiv.- 
xxv.). 

Section  6.— The  eleventh  year.  Tyre 
and  Sidon  denounced  for  the  same  cause 
(xxvi.-xxviii.). 

Section  6. — (Out  of  chronological  order.) 
The  tenth  year.  Judgment  against  Egypt 
(xxix.  1-ld). 

Section  7. — (Out  of  chronological  order.) 
The  twenty-seventh  year  (the  latest  date 
in  the  book) .  Egypt  again  threatened  (xxix. 
17-xxx.  19). 

Section  8. — Again  the  eleventh  year. 
Egypt  further  threatened.  The  duties  of 
a  spurituol  watchman  (xxx.  20-xxxiii.  20). 

Section  9.— The  twelfth  year.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Censure  of  the  unf aitfaiul  shepherds  who 
had  ruiued  their  flocks.  Denunciation  of 
the  Edomites.  Promises  of  restoration  to 
the  Jewish  exiles.  The  action  of  Gog  and 
Magog  and  their  fate  (xxxiii.  21-xxxix. 
29). 

Section  10.— The  twenty-fifth  year. 
Directions  (never  thoroughly  carried  out) 
for  the  conduct  of  temple  worship  and  the 
reoccupatiou  of  the  land  by  the    tribes 


after  the  captivity  (xl.-xlviii.).  There  is 
complete  muty  tliroughout  the  book,  sug- 
^estmg  a  single  author.  More  than  ninc^ 
tmies  ne  either  calls  himself  or  is  called 
the  Son  of  Man  (ii.  1,  6,  8;  iii.  1,  4, 10, 
etc.)»  an  appellation,  as  is  well  known, 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Divine  Be- 
deemer  (Matt.  ix.  6 ;  xi.  19 ;  xxvL  2 ; 
Mark  ii.  10 ;  Luke  v.  24 ;  John  v.  27, 
etc. ).  Ezekiel,  as  a  rule,  calls  the  Supreme 
Being  "the  Lord  Ood**  (ii.4;  iiL  11,  27; 
V.  5,  7,  11;  xvii.  22;  xxxiii  11,  etcO* 
though  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  occurs  (i.  3; 
vi.  1 ;  vii.  1,  etc.),  and  Ood  (LI;  xi.  20, 
24 ;  xxviii.  22,  etc.)  ;  while  once  there  is 
Almighty  (i.  24)  and  once  the  Holy 
One  m  Israel  (xxxix.  7).  Isaiah*s  phrase 
is  **  Holy  One  of  Israel  **  (Isa.  i.  4,  etc). 
The  canonidty  of  Ezekiel  was  once  dis- 
puted for  a  bnef  period  among  the  Jews. 
Christians  have  accepted  it  wiuout  heaifca- 
tion.  There  are  no  direct  quotations  from 
Ezekiel  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
imagery  seen  in  his  visions  affects  the 
language  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Kiel  [Heb.  =  *<  separation,"  '*  depar- 
ture"]. 

A  stone  (A.V.)  or  mound  (H,V., 
nuu^in)  where  it  was  arranged  bet^^ea 
David  and  Jonathan  that  the  former 
should  hide  till  his  friend  had  brought  lum 
intelligence  as  to  whether  he  was  still  in 
diwger  from  Saul*s  jealousy  (1  Sam.  zx. 
19).    Exact  situation  unknown. 

■Mm.  Aaom  [Heb.  Eteem^''  aboneH. 

A  Simeonite  viUage  (Josh.  xix.  3 — A. V. 
and  R.y.;  1  Ghron.  iv.  29^^  but  within 
the  territory  of  Judah,  in  wmch  it  lay  far 
south  or  south-eastward  in  the  directioQ  of 
Edom  (Josh.  xv.  29— A. V.  and  R.V.). 
Exact  site  unknown.    [Aeem.J 

■aer  (1),  Mmbt  [Heb.  Et^mr  «r  •<  a 
treasure"]. 

A  Horite  ^'  duke  "  descended  from  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  30 ;  1  Chron.  i.  38 — A.V. 
and  R.V.). 

■aer  (2)  [Heb.  JSi<T  =  " help,'*  "a 
keeper"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Ephraim,  killed  in  a  raid 
against  the  PhiJistmes  (1  Chron.  viL  21). 

(2)  The  father  of  Huahah,  a  man  of 
Judah  (1  C^hron.  iv.  4).  Called  in  verse  17 
Ezra.  (q.vj. 

(3)  A  Gadite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  9). 

(4)  A  son  of  Joshua.  He  re|Mured  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  19). 

(5)  (?)  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony  at  the  dedication  of  the  rebuilt 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (xii.  42).  Possibly  the 
same  as  No.  4. 

■slon-Oebar,    ■don-OalMr     [Hek. 

Eisetfon-Gebher  =  ''  (the)  backbone  oi  a 
man  "  or  "  of  a  giant  **]. 
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One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  between  Ebronah  and 
Kadesh  (Numb,  xxxiii.  35,  36).  It  was 
near  Ela^,  on  the  confines  of  Edom 
(Dent,  it  8)  or  within  its  territory.  It  was 
sttuated  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  tne  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  Bed  Sea  northward. 
Solomon  bniH  a  navy  there  to  go  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Chron.  ym.  17,  18). 
Jehoshaphat  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  but  his  ships  were  broken  at 
Ezion-eeber  (1  Kings  zxii.  48 ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  35-37).  Prof.  Robinson  {Bib.  lies,,  i 
250,  251)  thinks  that  the  name  may  linger 
in  el-Qhudv&n,  a  small  valley  with 
brackiBh  water  opening  into  the  Arabah 
from  the  western  mountain  some  distance 
north  of  Akaba.  Though  el-Qhudy&n  and 
Eadon-geber  may  appear  dissimilar,  yet 
the  respectiye  letters  m  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
correspond  completely. 


[Heb.  £tsno^  or  by  another 
reading  Etsni^  from  Etsen  =  ^<  a  spear  *n* 
An  appellation  of  unknown  meaning  for 
Adino,  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  8).  On  the  margin  of  the  R.  v.  it  is 
stated  that  the  verse  is  probably  corrupt. 

■Br»[Heb.  =  ««help'n. 

(H  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2;  One  of  the  priests  or  Levites  who 
came  from  Babylon  with  ZerublMtbel  (Neh. 
xii.  1). 

(3)  A  priest  descended  from  Zadok  and 
from  Fhmehas  (Ezra  vii.  1-6).  He  was  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  by  which, 
perhaps,  is  meant  that  he  had  acquired 
^reat  maHty  in  copying  it  by  having  done 
it  so  frequently  (6 ;  cf.  also  11).  If  so,  then 
it  most,  to  a  great  extent,  have  fixed  itself 
in  his  memory.  Bom  apparently  at 
Babylon,  then  one  of  the  leading  cities 
under  the  sceptre  of  Artaxerxes  Xongi- 
manus,  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  he  was  ^as 
Nehcmiah  was  afterwards)  a  favourite 
with  the  king,  and  used  his  influence  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
was  jiermitted  to  lead  a  fresh  company  of 
Jewish  exiles  to  Palestine,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had  accompanied  Zerubbabel 
and  the  high  priest,  Joshua,  nearly  eighty 
years  before.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Aitaxerxes's  reign,  b.c.  458,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  Nisan  (approximately 
March),  he  began  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  a  multitude  of  enles,  and 
carrying  with  him  a  letter  appcnnting  him 
ffovemor  of  Judisa,  and  arranging  that  he 
anonld  have  ample  provision  for  the 
expense  of  pnbHc  worship  in  the  rebuilt 
temple  (Exra  vii.  7-viii.  14).  On  review- 
ing his  followers  at  Ahava,  probably  Hit 
CO  the  Euphrates,  he  found  a  total  absence 
of  LeviteB,  but  on  sending  back  for  some, 
•  few  were  perraaded  to  accompany  him 
to  lUestiDe.    After  fasting  at  Ahava,  he 


again  set  out,  reaching  Jerusalem  cm  the 
first  of  the  fifth  month  ( Ab,  approximately 
July)  Just  four  months  after  the  departure 
from  Babylou  (vii.  9 ;  viii.  15-32).  On  his 
arrival,  he  gave  over  the  vessels  he  had 
received  for  the  temple,  offered  sacrifice, 
and  gave  the  king's  commissions  to  the 
neighbouring  gpovemors  (viii.  33-36).  He 
was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  discover 
the  extent  to  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
had  married  heathen  wives,  even  some  of 
the  priests  having  done  so ;  but  he  took 
decisive  measures  to  compel  them  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject,  and 
induced  them  to  divorce  their  foreign 
wives  (ix.,  x.).  We  know  nothing  of  ms 
movements  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.o.  446) 
Nehemiah  paia  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  found  its  walls  in  a  most  dilapidated 
state,  but  he  took  immediate  steps,  not- 
withstanding much  opposition  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  to  have  them  repaired. 
When  all  was  done  Ezra  took  the  leading 
part  in  reading  the  law  of  Moses  to  the 
returned  colony  (Neh.  viii.).  For  his 
relation  to  the  law  and  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  9ee  Canon.  The  time  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

f  The  book  of  Ezra.— An  Old  Testament 
historical  boox,  largely  occupied  with  the 
doings  of  Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe 
[EzBA  (3^].  In  our  English  Bible  it  is 
placed  alter  2  Chronicles,  to  which  its 
commencing  portion  so  adheres  as  to 
suggest  either  that  it  was  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  work,  or  that  some  oopyitt 
went  on  to  transcribe  a  manuscript  rolL 
not  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  ne  had 
finished  one  book  and  begun  another 
Tcf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  23  with  Ezra  L 
i-3).  It  is  succeeded  by  Nehemiah.  The 
same  order  obtains  in  our  modem  cones 
of  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible 
Ezra  stands  among  the  Hagiographa, 
between  Daniel  and  Nehemiah,  while  the 
Old  Testament  closes  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  23,  an  arrangement  not  easily  ac- 
counted for  now.  In  the  Jewish  canon 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  originally  one 
book.  Origen,  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  separated  them  into  two,  wnich  he 
called  1  and  2  Esdras  (Esdras  is  the  Greek 
form  of  Ezra).  In  the  fourth,  Jerome 
applied  the  name  Nehemiah  to  Origen*s 
2  Esdras.  The  book  of  Ezra  may  be  natur- 
ally divided  into  two  sections : — 

(1)  From  the  decree  of  Cyrus  permitting 
the  return  from  Babylon  to  the  appearance 
of  Ezra  on  the  scene  (i.-vi.). 

(2)  Ezra's  journey  from  Babylon^  and 
his  subsequent  proceedings  in  Judasa 
(vii.-x.). 

The  portion  of  the  book  from  iv.  8-vt  1^ 
is  in  Aramaic,  the  rest  in  Hebrew,  tin(pi 
with  Aramaic,  Persian,  and  Babylonian 
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words.  If  Ezra  wms  the  writer  as  well  as 
tbe  subject  of  the  book  (and  all  admit  that 
hepennedy  at  least,  part  of  it),  he  may 
have  issued  it  about  457  b.c.  or  shortly 
afterwards  (Sayce's  JEtra,  Hehemiah,  and 
£9ther,  33).  It  is  not  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament.    [Apoobtfhi.  %  (5).] 

■irahlte  fEnglish.  In  Heb.  EsraKhi, 
from  Ezrahh  —  **  native."  apparently 
another  form  of  Zerahh^  wnich,  nowerer, 
means  *'  the  arising  of  light  *']. 

A  descendant  of  Zerah,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  An  appellation  of  Ethan 
(1  Kings  iv.  31 ;  TiUe  of  Pkahn  Itttit.  1). 
said  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Zerah.  Used  alao  of  Heman  in  the  title  of 
Ftahn  IxxxviiL  (of.  again  1  Chron.  ii.  6). 

XbI  [Heb.  =  "  prompt  to  help  "]. 

A  man  set  oyer  those  who  did  the  work 
of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground  for 
King  Dayid.  He  was  the  son  of  Chelub 
(1  C^bron.  zxyiL  26). 


FWr  Baveas  [English]. 

A  harbour  in  Crete  (Candia)  near  the 
city  of  Lasea.  Paul's  ship  touched  at  it 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  zxvii.  8). 
Hr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  located  it  about 
five  miles  east  of  Cape  Matala,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  southern  shore  of  Candia,  just 
west  of  which  the  coastline  turns  north- 
ward. 

Faith  [English,  remotely  from  Lat. 
rtde9  =  "trust,"  ^» faith,"  "confidence," 
"belief"]. 

Belief,— The  chief  distinction  between 
the  two  words  is  that  belief  is  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon,  while  faith  is  of  foreign 
origin.  As  far  as  a  difference  exists,  it  is 
that  faith  more  directly  than  the  other 
word  su^ests  the  trust  or  confidence 
which  arises  from  belief  in  a  person  or 
being.  In  theology  faith  or  oelief  is 
conndence  in  the  sibsolute  truthfulness  of 
every  statement  which  one  believes  to  have 
come  from  6k)d  (Gen.  xv.  6 ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
20;  Mark  xi.  22;  Bom.  iv.  3-6).  It  is 
specially  belief  in  His  testimony  regarding 
tne  mission  and  atoning  death  of  ms  Son. 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (John  v.  24),  ana 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  regarding  Himself 
(cf.  John  iii.  18;  Acts  Si.  16;  xx.  21 ; 
Kom.  iii.  2d).  Faith  in  the  Bedeemer  is 
essential  to  salvation  (John  iii.  15.  16,  18 ; 
Ephes.  ii.  8.  etc.).  It  is  the  gift  of  Gkxl 
(Ephes.  ii.  8),  but  human  means  should  be 
used,  in  co-operation  with  His  Spirit,  for 
its  production  (Bom.  x.  17).  It  may  exist 
in  larger  or  in  smaller  measure  (Bom.  iv. 
19, 20 ;  xiv.  1).    The  apostles  when  they 


deplored  the  weakness  of  tiieir  faith 
prayed  to  Jesus  for  its  increase  (I^ 
xvii.  6).  "  Faith  is  the  assurance  of  uiings 
hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen  " 
(Heb.  xi.  1— fe.V.).  It  lends  substanti- 
ality or  foundation  to  what  but  for  it 
would  be  airy  imaginings,  and  visibiHW  to 
things  unseen.  The  animating  princqJe  in 
the  fives  of  the  Scripture  heroes  was  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  2-40).  It  works  bv  k>ve  (GaL 
V.  6),  and  overcomes  the  worM  (1  John  v. 
4^.  But  with  all  its  importance  it  is  not 
the  greatest  of  the  three  pimary  Christiaa 
graces,  that  poeiticm  being  oocvmied  by 
love  (1  Cor.  xiiL  13— A. V.  and  B.V.). 

f  The  faith,— The  system  of  doctiins 
given  by  revelation  of  Gkxl  (Acts  vi  7; 
xxiv.  24  ;  Bom.  L  5,  etc). 

ValcoB  [English,  from  Lat.  Faleti], 
The  renaering  oif  the  Hebrew  ^tysA 
(meaning  "clamour")  in  Lev.  xi  14^ 
B.  V. ;  Deut  xiv.  13— B.  V. :  and  Job  xxviiL 
7— B.y.  In  the  first  and  third  passages 
the  A.y.  transhites^tyaA  "vulture,"  and 
in  the  second  one  "kite."  Tristnun, 
however,  considers  the  Aiuah  to  be  the 
Common  or  Bed  Kite  of  Europe,  Mikm 
ietinut,    [Kite.] 

Fallow  Deer  [Englishl. 

The  rendering  m  the  A.V.  of  Deut  xiv. 
5  of  the  Hebrew  FaAAmair,  more  aocn- 
ratel^  translated  the  BosBUOX  (q.v>).  The 
genume  fallow  deer  (Dama  vwgaru)  has 
horns,  with  their  upper  part  pahnated. 
The  hair  in  summer  is  yellowish-brown 
all  over,  with  spots ;  in  winter  the  tints 
are  less  bright.  The  male  is  about  thies 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  In  Britain  it  it 
kept  in  parks.  Its  native  oountnr  seems 
to  oe  the  Meditenranean  region.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  Gkililee  and  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  name  Yahhmur,  however,  is  now 
applied  by  the  Arabs  to  one  of  the  bovine 
antelopes,  Aleephaitu  BubaHs,  an  animsl 
about  the  size  of  a  large  stag.  It  has  a 
long  head,  a  narrow  forehead,  and  reddish 
or  ^e-brown  hair.  It  occurs  in  Northen 
Africa,  and  is  figured  on  the  monuments  of 
Upper  Egypt 

WmmSUmr  Splilt  [Englidi]. 

The  rendering  in  theOld  Testament  of 
the  Hebrew  Oohy  properly  meaning  there 
one  who  professed  to  be  aUe  by  magiosl 
incantations  to  call  back  the  spints  of  the 
dead ;  then,  finally,  the  spirit  thus  sum- 
moned back.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  a 
person  pretendmg  to  poespsp  the  power 
now  described  was  to  be  put  to  death  (Lev* 
xix.  31 ;  XX.  6,  27  ;  Deut  xviii.  11).  Saul 
had  carried  out  this  enactment,  when, 
sorely  trouUed  about  his  fate,  he  sought 
out  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit 
"  the  witch  of  Endor,"  asked  her  to 
bring  back  Samnel  to  the  world,  and 
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betiered  her  statement  that  she  had  suc- 
oeeded  (1  Sam.  zxriii.  3,  6-25).  Kiiur 
Manwfeh  penonally  attempted  this  kind 
of  necromancy  (2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chion. 
TTTTii.  6).  His  giandaonjosiah  carried  out 
the  Mosaic  law  against  those  who  had 
familiar  spirits  (2  £jngs  zxiii.  24).  Isaiah 
denounced  them  and  those  who  sought 
their  services  (Isa.  Tiii.  19) ;  he  described 
the  Ef^ptians  as  doing  so  (xix.  3),  and 
incidentally  reveals  the  way  the  imposture 
was  effected.  He  says  to  "  Ariel,**^"  And 
thou  Shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt 
speak  out  of  the  sround,  and  thy  speech 
shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice 
diall  be  as  of  one  that  lu^  a  fmniliar 
spiiit  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech 
shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust  **  (Isa.  xxix. 
4— B.V.).  They  were  evidently  ventrilo- 
quistSj  and  the  voice  of  the  spirit,  which 
came  m  a  whisper  from  the  ground,  was 
not  ropematural,  but  emanated  from  the 
hnman  pretender  himself. 


^ihi^ish,  remotely  from  Lat. 

/«jfM«=  **  hunger  "1. 

Deficiency  of  food,  generally  produced 
by  one  or  other  of  two  causes — failure  of 
rain  leading  to  the  withering  of  the 
crops,  or  the  prevention  by  ahesieging 
army  of  the  entrance  of  food  into  a  be- 
leaguered city.  In  semi-tropical  coun- 
tries the  rains  are  heavier  than  in  England, 
and  are  less  equally  diffused  over  the  year. 
ThuB  to  a  certain  extent  deluges  alternate 
with  droughts.  If  famine  is  to  be  pre- 
ventedy  the  water  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  must  be  intercepted  before  it  can 
run  off  to  the  sea,  and  used  for  irrigaticm 
when  the  drought  sets  in.  This  obvious 
necaution  is  generally  neglected  in  the 
East,  and  famine  is  thus  allowed  full 
scopei  The  chief  famines  apparently  from 
the  first  cause  mentioned  in  ocripture  are 
thoee  in  Alvaham's  time  (Oen.  xii.  10), 
that  in  Isaac's  days  (xxvi.  1),  the  famine 
which  led  to  the  visit  of  Joseph's  brothers 
toE|grpt(xU.  27,  30,  31,  66;  xlvii.  13), 
that  m  the  days  of  the  Judges  which 
made  EUmelech  remove  to  Moab  (Ruth 
L  1),  that  in  David's  reim  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1), 
that  in  the  time  of  ElijiUi  (1  Kings  xvii.  1- 
xviiL  46}^  and  that  m  Elisha's  time  (2 
Kings  vin.  1).  The  chief  famines  produced 
in  besieged  cities  by  the  foe  outside  pre- 
venting provisions m>m  enteringare  those 
during  tne  siege  of  Samaria  WSenhadad 
(2  Kmgs  vi.  24-vii.  20)  and  that  during 
the  sic«e  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(xxv.  1-3;  Jer.  lii.  1-6).  The  usual  order 
of  events  in  a  besieged  dtv  is  this— the 
aword,  famine,  pestUence.    [Psbtilencb.] 

WmrthiaM  [English]. 
In  the  ^^ew  iSetament  the  rendering 
of— 
(1)  The  Greek  Kodrantet,   the  Latin 


Quadramy  meaning  the  fourth  part  of  a 
Roman  Ab  or  a  Ghreek  Astarion.  It  was  a 
small  Boman  coin  of  brass  =  to  about  one- 
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eighth  of  an  English  penny,  or  half  one  of 
our  farthings  (l^tt  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii.  42). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Atwrioti 
in  Matt.  x.  29  s  nearly  an  "Rngb'^t*  half- 
penny. 

FMt  [English]. 

Abstinence  from  food,  or  the  period 
during  which  it  takes  ^lace. 

I.  involuntary,  arismg  from  the  fact 
that  nothing  to  eat  is  procurable.  Of  this 
type  were  apparently  the  forty  days'  fast 
of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  fiixod.  xxxiv. 
28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9),  also  that  of  Elijah  on  his 
joumev  to  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.  8),  and 
that  of  our  Lord  during  His  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  (Matt.  iv.  2 ;  Mark  i.  13 ; 
Luke  iv.  2).  In  all  these  cases  the  effects 
of  hunger  were  either  jirevented  or  re- 
moved by  miraculous  interposition. 

II.  Voluntary,  from  reugious  motives. 
In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  regarding 
prescribed  periods  of  abstinence  under  the 
Jewish  or  any  other  faith. 

(1)  In  the  Old  Testament,— There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  injunctions  regarding 
fasting  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  neittier  the 
verb  **to  fast."  nor  the  nouns  "fast" 
and  **  fasting ''  occur  in  the  Pentateuch. 
If  fasts  are  prescribed  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
ambiffuous  language  **  Te  shall  afflict  your 
souls^'  (Lev.  xvi.  29;  xxiii.  27;  Numb, 
xxix.  7).  The  first  mention  of  volunta^ 
fasting  is  in  connection  with  king  David, 
who  refused  food  when  he  supplicated 
God  for  the  life  of  the  child  bom  to  him  in 
sin  by  the  wife  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xii.  22). 
Many  instances  of  the  same  unprescribed 
fasting  are  found  in  the  later  books  or 
compositions  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezra 
viii.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  1 ;  Esther  iv.  3 ;  Psalm 
XXXV.  13;  box.  10;  dx.  24;  Dan.  vi.  18;  ix. 
3).  ^  Sometimes  fasts  were  prescribed  at 
periods  of  calamity  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9  ;  Joel  i. 
14),  the  object  being  to  humble  or  chasten 
the  soul  rPsahn  xxxv.  13 ;  Ixix.  10).  Fasts 
in  Isaiah's  time  were  abused  for  purposes 
of  strife,  fraud,  and  violence  (Isa.  IviiL  4). 
HungiY  men  are  more  cruel  than  men 
wellied.  Hence  whenJezebel  wished  to  have 
Naboth  stoned  to  death  on  an  unfounded 
charge  she  commenced  by  proclaiming 
a  fast  (1  Kings  xxi.  9,  ItQ.  Isaiah,  l^ 
Divine  authorify,  enjoined  a  very  different 
way  of  keeping  a  fast  (Isa.  IviiL  3-12).  In 
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Zechariah*8  days  there  were  stated  fftsts 
in  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  and 
the  tenth  months  (Zech.  viii.  19).  [Feast.] 
(2)  In  the  New  Testament. — Anna  serrea 
God  with  fasting  (Luke  iL  37).  The 
Pharisee  did  so  twice  in  the  week  (Luke 
xriii.  12).  When  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
religious  formalists  fasted,  they  sought  to 
make  known  the  fact  by  ostentatiously 
putting  on  a  sad  countenance.  This  prac- 
tice was  denounced  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt  vi.  16, 17).  The  disciples  of 
John  the  Bajytist  fasted;  those  of  our 
Lord  did  not,  at  least  while  He  was  among 
them  (Matt  ix.  14,  16 ;  Mark  iL  18,  19 ; 
Luke  y.  33-36).  Afterwards  the^  in 
certain  circumstances  fasted  (Acts  xiii  3 ; 
xiv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  yi.  6 ;  xi  27). 

rat  [English]. 

Abel  ofifered  the  fat  with  the  rest  of 
the  victim  from  his  flock  to  Jehovah  (Gen. 
iv.  4^.  The  principle  was  laid  down  in 
the  Mosaic  law  that  **  all  the  fat  la  the 
Lord»s"  (Lev.  iii.  16).  With  other 
portions  of  the  sacrificed  animal,  it  was 
generally  burnt  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah 
(Exod.  xxix.  13,  22  ;  Lev.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  8,  9 ; 
vii.  3,  4,  etc.). 

♦Fat  (2)  [Obsolete  English]. 

A  vat  ([Joel  ii.  24).  It  occurs  in  com- 
position in  the  word  winefat  (Isa.  Ixiii.  2; 
Mark  xii.  1). 

rather  [English]. 
In  Scripture. 

(1)  The    immediate    progenitor    of    a 

Serson.  The  fifth  commandment  lays 
own  for  all  succeeding  time  the  duty  to 
him  incumbmit  on  his  son  or  daughter, 
and  attaches  a  promise  to  its  fulfilment 
^xod.  XX.  12 ;  Deut  v.  16 ;  Ephee.  vi  2). 
So  rigidly  was  this  obligation  enforced 
that  if  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  a  rebellious  son  could  be  ptmished 
with  death  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21).  But  in 
most  cases  fatherly  love  would  hope  all 
things,  and  believe  all  things,  and  endure 
all  uiings,  before  adopting  so  dreadful  a 
method  of  settling  a  domestic  quarrel. 

(2)  A  more  remote  progenitor  (Gen. 
xvii.  4).' 

(3)  The  founder  of  a  village  or  of  any- 
thing n  Chron.  ii.  60-62). 

(4)  One    who    acts   to    another   with 

ritemal  kindness  and  wisdom  (Gten.  xlv. 
;  Judg.  xvii.  10 ;  xviii.  19). 
(6)  God,  either  as  the  Progenitor  or 
Creator  of  the  human  race  QILaX.  ii.  10 ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  6>,  or  as  standiiuz  in  a  more 
mysterious  relation  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  26 ; 
MTark  xiv.  36;  Luke  xxii.  42,  etc.),  or 
as  ^  the  loving  guardian  of  his  spiritual 
children  (Bom.  viii.  16,  etc.),  or  of  orphans 
specially  requiring  the  fatherhood  of  God 
(Ps^  Ixviu.  6). 


f  The  Father.— The  First  Ptenon  of  the 
Trinity  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Luke  x.  22; 
1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  xv.  24,  etc.). 


fvuuciruiK   lu   x»MUi  .^Jkvu.  £ia  \n  wis 

Orffuia  =  (I)  "  the  length  of  the 
)tched  arms";  (2)  **a  measure  of 
6  feet  I  inch  *'  (liddeU  and  Soott), 


[English]. 
The  rendering  in  Acts  xxviL  28  of  the 
Greek  Orffuu       '"  ""      '       "      '  "'^ 
outstretched  i 
length  6  i 

"7  feet  3-662   indies"    {Oxford  Bibte). 
The  English  fathom  is  6  feet. 

Feast  [English,  remotely  from  Lat 
Festum  =  ^*  a  feast.**  the  neater  singular 
of /V«^f«="  joyful**]. 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  attended  by  mirth 
and  jojrfulneBS  (Dan.  v.  1). 

(2)  A  day  set  apart  l^  the  canons  of 
some  religion  for  sacred  joy.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  was  a  dajr 
for  one  "  to  a£Bict  his  soul "  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27-32^,  i.e.  it  was  properly  a  fast;  we 
thereiore  omit  it  from  the  list  of  foui^ 
enumended  with  it  in  Leviticus  xxiiL 
The  feasts  strictly  so  called  commence  with 
the  weekly  sabbath  (xxiii.  3).  Then  follow 
the  passover  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month  (6)  and  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  commencing  on 
the  fifteenth  and  lasting  seven  days  (&>8). 
There  comes  next  the  feast  of  first  nuiti 
(Lev.  xxiii.  9-22),  called  also  the  feast  of 
harvest  fExod.  xxiii.  16).  It  was  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  and  was 
therefore  called  Pentecost.  The  feast 
of  tabernacles  commenced  on  the  fifteentii 
day  of  the  seventh  month  and  continued 
for  seven  or  eight  days  (Lev.  xxiii.  34-44). 
It  was  called  tuso  the  feast  of  ingathering 
(of.  Exod.  xxiii.  16, 17;  Lev.  xxiii.39;  Deut 
xvi.  13-16).  Three  of  these  festivals  were 
deemed  so  important,  that  when  they  came 
every  adult  male  not  incapacitated  by 
disease  or  infirmity  was  required  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  at  the  chief  seat  ot  his 
wor^ip,  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16).  They 
were  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering. 
All  the  three  had  a  certain  relation  n> 
agricultural  operations  at  stated  periods  of 
the  ]rear,  while  they  also  possessed  aspiritoal 
significance.  As  our  Lord  when  on  earth 
desired  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  he  was  present  at  Jeru- 
salem at  least  three  times  a  year,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  three  leading  festivals  (John 
ii.  23;  vii.  2-37,  etc.;  Matt  xxvi.  17; 
Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  8 ;  John  xiiL  1). 
He  went  thither  also,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  festival  of  the  dedication, 
which  was  instituted  by  Judas  BCaocabiBUB, 
in  commemoration  of  the  rededication  of 
the  temple  after  its  pollution  by  the  agents 
of  Antiochus  Epipnanes  (cf .  1  Mace.  It* 
41-59  with  John  x.  22). 
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F«no#d  Cities 


The  Lord's  Sup 
a  feast  (1  Cor.  T.^ 


:  is  called  by  St.  Paul 


F«to[Lat.  =  **  happy"]. 

A  fioman  who.  about  ▲.&.  63,  was 
appomted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  pro- 
curator of  ualilee,  Samaria,  Judsa,  and 
F^rsBS,  which  together  made  up  the  whole 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.,  Antiq.,XX.  Til.  ^  1 ; 
Wartf  II.  xii.  8^.  He  seems  to  have 
obtained  this  appointment  partly  through 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  Pallas,  who 
was  a  great  man  at  the  court  of  Claudius. 
Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  trans- 
ferred four  Qidilean  cities  from  Felix  to 
Agrippa.  Felix's  first  effort  was  to  put 
down  the  robbers  who  infested  the  land. 
He  was  successful,  and  capturing  many  of 
them,  crucified  the  ordinary  sort,  but  sent 
their  leader,  Eleazar,  to  Rome  (  WdrSy  U. 
ziii  §  2).  Josephus  charged  him  with 
harinff  encouraged  the  robbers  to  murder 
Jooathan,  the  high  priest,  partly  on  whose 
recommendationiie  had  been  appointed  by 
Claudius  to  the  procuratorship.  The  cause 
of  quarrel  was  the  fidelity  with  which 
Jonathan  had  giren  him  good  counsel  re- 
^ardin^  his  ffovemment  of  the  Jews.  The 
impumty  wfth  which  this  gross  crime  was 
treated  by  the  Roman  representative 
emboldenea  the  robbers  to  become  Sicarii, 
<.«.  people  who  concealed  damers  about 
their  parsons  and,  mingling  witn  crowds, 
stabbed  those  to  whom  they  had  an  anti- 
pathy (Antig,,  XX.  viii.  §  5).  Next  false 
prophets  arose  and  led  people  in  multitudes 
into  the  wilderness,  where  they  were  told 
Ood  would  *^  show  them  the  signals  of 
Kberty."  No  signals  were,  however, 
•hown ;  and  Felix,  believing  these  wilder- 
OfiSB  gatherings  to  be  the  commencement  of 
nrolt, attacked  the peoplepreeent and  slew 
them  in  large  numbers  (  Jrars^  11.  xiii.  §  3, 
4).  An  Eg^>tian  soon  afterwards  made'his 
^pearanoe  as  a  prophet  and  led  out  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  a  great  mob,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  would  see  the  walls  of 
Jemsalem  fall  down,  leaving  them  every 
facQity  for  entering  the  dty,  Felix 
•ttacked  them  with  troops,  slaying  about 
400,  and  taking  about  2()0  more  prisoners. 
The  Egyptian  escaped  from  the  ruin  he 
had  brought  on  others.  His  insurrection 
was  AJ>.  55,  and  when  about  a.d.  60,  five 
yjMs  later,  the  riot  about  St.  Paul  arose, 
Claudius  Lysias,  the  Roman  commandant 
at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  half  suspected 
that  the  Apostle  was  the  Egyptian  back 
again  to  excite  fresh  troubles  (Acts  xxi. 
« ;  Josephus,  Antiq.y  XX.  viii.  6).  Under 
Felix's  admiiustration  also  arose  those 
<X)niticiis  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians 
St  Cnsarea  which  were  destined  to  recur 
and  hehp  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
PpHty  (5  7;  Wars,  U,  xiiL  7).  FeKx.  as 
already  mentioned,  was  procurator  when 


Paul  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
false  charge  of  profaning  the  temple ;  and 
when  to  prevent  the  Apostle^s  assassination 
it  was  needful  to  send  nim  to  Cffisarea,  th« 
letter  explaining  the  case  was  written  by 
Ch&udius  Lysias  to  Felix,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Cassarea  (Acts  xxiii.  26). 
When,  after  his  accusers  had  oome,  hii^ 
trial  took  place,  Felix  was  the  judge  heian 
whom  the  pleading  took  place.  Mentioii 
is  made  of  '*  his  wife  Drusilla  which  was 
a  Jewess,**  who  seems  to  have  been  present 
at  a  subsequent  interview.  It  was  then 
that,  as  Paul  **  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled  **  TActs  xxiv.  1-26^.  No  wonder. 
Drusilla  had  been  married  to  Azizus^  king 
of  Emesa,  and  Felix,  who  was  fascinatea 
by  her  beauty,  had  seduced  her  away  from 
her  rightful  husband  (Josephus,  Antiq,. 
XX.  vii.  {  1,  2).  But  there  was  no  real 
repentance  for  his  sin.    The  transgressor 

Sroorastinated  and  said  to  the  Apostle,  **  Qo 
tiy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season  I  will  call  for  thee."  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  convenient  season 
ever  came.  It  is  discreditable  to  Felix 
that,  convinced  as  he  evidently  was  of  the 
Apostle's  innocence,  he  failed  to  release 
him,  hoping  that  his  prisoner  would  bribe 
him  to  do  that  justice  which  it  was  hit 
bounden  duty  to  have  granted  without 
money  and  without  price.  Disappointed 
as  to  the  bribe,  he  still  believed  that  he 
could  make  political  capital  out  of  the  man 
of  God  by  leaving  him  bound,  to  please 
the  Jews.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  complaining  of  him  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  procurator  and  returned  to 
Rome  about  A.D.  60  or  62.  They  repre- 
sented that  he  had  not  acted  well  in  the 
CsBsarean  riots,  and  he  would  have  been 
punished  by  Nero  had  not  the  powerful 
mtercession  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  the  reigning  emperor,  as 
he  had  been  with  his  predecessor,  been 
exerted  in  his  favour  («Josephus,  Antiq.^ 
XX.  viii.  9).  He  was  succeeded  in  tne 
procuratorship      by      Pordus      Festus. 

[FB3TX78.] 


CltiM  [English]. 
Fortified  cities  or  towns  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  scale  of  human  habitations  from 
"the  tower  of  the  watchmen"  (2 Kings 
xvii.  9).  The  "walled**  cities  of  the 
Canaanites  seen  by  the  spies  were  evidently 
■the  same  as  "fenced  aties**  (Numb.  xiii. 
28) .  The  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  placed 
their  children  in  "fenced  cities,**  whilQ 
they  themselves  passed  the  river  to  assist 
the  other  tribes  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Numb,  xxxii.  17).  When  Joshua  led  the 
people  into  the  promised  land,  he  found 
Canaanite  cities^* fenced  up  to  heaven" 
(Deut.   ix.    1),  •.#.  with  extraordinarily 
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bifffa  walls,  doubtless  with  towers  at  certain 
interyals,  and  outworks  to  protect  the 
lUDproachee  to  the  gates  (cf.  also  Josh.  x. 
20;  xiT.  12).  After  the  Israelites  had 
occupied  Canaan,  they,  like  their  prede- 
cenors,  had  fenced  cities  (Deut.  xxviii. 
62 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  6 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  6 ;  xii.  4  ; 
Jer.  V.  17;  Hos.  viii.  14;  Zeph.  i.  16), 
with  gates  and  bars  (Deut.  iii.  o ;  1  Kings 
IT.  13;  2  Chron.  viii.  6;  xiv.  7).  The 
representation  on  an  Assyrian  sculpture  of 


to  the  Tillages,  haTing  plundered  them 
first.  Then  an  impostor  led  his  adherentB 
into  the  wilderness,  where  the  f oroet  of 
Festus  routed  them  with  great  slaugliter. 
King  A|prippa  soon  after  built  himself  a 
large  dming*room  in  the  palace  which 
OTerlooked  uie  temple.  The  Jews,  aimo;r«i 
to  find  themselTes  under  supervinon, 
blocked  his  sight  by  a  wall  wnich  also 
injured  the  Tiew  hitherto  poeaeeeed  by  the 
Boman  soldiers  on  guard  near  the  Temple. 


8SMXACHCRIB  BRSiEoiNG  LACHI8B.    (Fnm  ati  A$tyrian  tcvlptwre,) 


the  siese  of  Lachish,  one  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  Judah,  will  giTe  an  idea  what  the 
Jewish  fenced  cities  were  like. 

r«rret  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  "Rehrew  Anagah  = 

E' a  clamour,"  **a  siffh,"  **a  groan'*; 
an  animal  which  signs"  or  ** groans" ; 
Anaq  =  **  to  be  sj^ueezed,"  **  to  be  in 
anguish."  A  ceremoniallyunclean  animal 
not  properly  identified.  The  A.V.  makes 
it  a  ferret,  and  the  B.Y.  a  Gecko  lizard. 
[Gbckc]    (LeT.  xi.  30— A. V.) 

Ftatos  [Lat  =  <' festal,"  << pertaining 
to  holidays,^'  "  cheerful,"  "  jorful "]. 

The  surname  of  Porcius  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  about  a.d.  62  or  60,  in 
the  jirocuratorship  of  Judaea.  The  com- 
motions which  nad  arisen  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor,  Felix, 
went  on  and  increased.  The  Sicarii 
proceeded  to  assassinate  people  whom 
thej  disliked.     Sometimes  they  set  fire 


Festus  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  wall, 
but  an  appeal  to  Nero  to  allow  it  to  remain 
was  succ^sful  (Josephus,  Antiq.y  XX.  viii. 
$  9^.  His  character  contrasts  favoaiaUt 
with  that  of  Felix.  He  reiuTestigated 
Paul's  case  and  was  satined  of  lu* 
innocence,  but  oonmiitted  one  mistake,  in 
attempting  to  please  the  Jews,  by  a*^ 
the  Apostle  if  he  would  consent  to  be  tnw 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was  against  this  injn- 
didous  proposal  that  Paul  wpealed  to 
"  Caesar^'  (Acts  xxt.  I-xxtl  32).  Featns 
died  at  his  post  and  was  succeeded  kJ^ 
64  (T)  by  Albinus,  who  is  not  mentioDed  in 
the  Scripture  nairatiTe  (Josephus,  Antiq.^ 
XX.  ix.  §  1). 

W^iwmr  [English] . 

A  disease,  or  rather  a  senus  of  disessea, 
attended  by  drjmess  and  neat  of  the  body, 
Mrith  consequent  thirst,  a  high  pulse,  and 
other  symptoms.  FsTers  are  of  thiea 
leading  types— Intermittent,   Bemittoit) 
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and  Coatmtied  fevers.    Feven  of  all  the 

types  now  named   doubtless  existed    in 

indent  Palestine,  though  it  is  not  pos- 

aible  in  all  cases  to  identify  them  with 

oertaxntr.    Fever  in  the  Old  Testament  is 

the  renoering  of  the  Hebrew  Qaddahhath. 

from  QadAahh=  (l)  **to  set  on  fire**; 

(2)  '*  to  be  set  on  flie,"  **  to  bum  "  (Lev. 

xxvL  16— R.V.)  ;  the  A.V.  has  "burning 

ague"  (Dent,  xxviii.  22— A. V.  and B.V.). 

In  the  latter  passage  it  is  associated  wit^ 

**  inflammation    and    fiery    heat,"    both 

febrile  symptoms.    In  thexiew  Testament 

fever  is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  JPUretos^ 

from  i\ir="  fire  "OiiUkeiv.  38;  Johniv. 

52 ;  Acta  xxviii.  8),  whence  the  expression 

'*sick  of  a  fever"  is  Fureuotua   (Matt. 

vm.   14;    Mark  i.  30).     Oalen  and  the 

Greek    phyndans    divided    fevers    into 

greater   and   lesser.      St.   Luke   in   the 

passage  quoted  does  so  also,  as  might  be 

expected  from   one  who  was  himself  a 

mwlical  man.    Fever  so  uniformly  attends 

wtain  diseases  that  the  two  are  mentioned 

together,  as  in  the  designation  '*  fever  and 

dysentery. "    When  the  sword,  the  famine 

and  the  i>estilence  are  mentioned  in  this 

arder  of   succession   the  pestilence   was 

ptobably  typhus  fever,    [^siilencb.] 

V1iM^gli>h]. 

(1 )  llie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Teinahy 

upifkued  to  a  particular  tree  or  its  fruit. 

It  vraa  the  tree  of  the  leaves  of  which  our 

first  parents  made  aprons  (Gen.  iii  7). 

Its  ffreen  fruit  appeared  in  spring  (Song 

iL  13).    When  ripe,  there  was  the  createst 

difference  between  the  value  of  individual 

iniitB  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  8).    They  were  some- 

I  made  into  cakes  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18: 

12}.    The  tree  was  cultivated,  and 

»  hiffhly  prized  that  it  was  often  men- 

taoifted  aJcmff  with  the  vine  (Deut  viii.  8 : 

Plnlm  cv.  33 ;  Jer.  v.  17 ;  Joel  i.  12),  and 

to  sit  under  one's  vine  and  one*s  fig-tree 

was  the  symbol  of  prosperity  and  security 

(1  Kings  iv.  26;  Micah  iv.  4;  Zech.  iii. 

1<1).    "nie  Septoagint  renders  Teenah  by 

the  Greek  word  Suke  =  **  a  fig-tree,"  and 

is  certainly  correct  [No.  2],  for  that  tree 

is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Tinat.    Some 

have  supposed  that  the  fig-tree  of  Gen. 

vL  7  miut  have  been  one  with  larger 

leaves  than  the  species  of  Ficus  commonly 

■0  called.    Milton  thought  itthebanyan- 

tiee  of  India  {Itcus  inaica),  the  leaves  of 

whidi  he,  misled  by  Pliny,  describes  as 

^Ming    '*  broad    as    Amazonian    tarare " 

{PanuUse  Lott,  IX.),  when  in  reality  Siey 

ne  only  three   or   four   indies   across, 

widls  those  of  the  common  fig-tree  are 

often  oiight,  tea,  or  even  twelve.    Others 

hgre  eoDS^ered  it  to  be  a  nlantain,  one 

tpedm  of  which  haa  been  called  in  conse- 

Qoence  Musa  paradisiaea^  the  Plantain  of 

Jmdite.    Its  leaves  are  very  large,  but 


they  OQuld  not  t«  succi'KKiiiily  etwu  iiito 
aprons^  for,  ^'heii  mature,  Hity  Njjlit  into  a 
multitude  of  buoto^v  Htrip^at'right  augles 
to  the  midrib,  to  which  they  coustitute  ^ 
kind  of  friu^u*  Hiero  ia  no  rosLaou  to 
Ijelicve  that  the  fig-tn^  of  CJfi'ti,  iii.  7  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Olil  Testa - 
tiieut  books.  It  i»  iiudoubtedly  that  de- 
6crit>iMl  undar  No,  2  (q.v.)- 

t'J)  'Hie  rt-'uderiug  in  the  New  Testament 
of  tlie  Greek  Sukel^  coutraetion  of  ^'yukm) 
hi  3Iatt,  3E3d,  19.21,  24,  3*i;  John  i.  47, 
oI»  et^.,  and  of  Suhm,  its  fruit,  \i\  Matt, 
m  16  J  Miyrk  ix,  13,  etc.  It  m  the  Fwm 
Vanfft  of  cultivation,  u  tree  20  to  S)  feet 


high.  The  leaves,  which  come  forth  kto 
in  Bprtng  and  utq  shed  at  the  approach  of 
Winter,  are  b^irt  shapd  willi  tiiret^  or  four 
lobes.  The  fruit  m  of  so  ononmlouR  a  eorj- 
Htructiou  that  botanists  haro  had  to  pnvB 
it  a  diotiud:  tidme  find  pbee  amoug  fruits. 
It  ifl  a  hoUow  rcceptJaclei,  with  minute 
tJowera  on  ita  inuer  Hide.  Tho  troe  ia  wild 
in  Sonthera  EuTOpo  nJid  the  noriii  of 
Africa,  In  Palestine  tt  is  wild  in  Hssures 
of  rockSt  ou  walla,  etc.,  beaidea  bf^ing- 
everywhere  cultivatt^d.  It  i«  Urn  spet^ies 
not  unfroquontly  6ccn  tmued  up  the  out- 
ride of  hoti£6iis  or  walls  in  the  vicinity  of 
lATndou, 

H  The  Barren  Fif^-tn*  of  our  I/jrd'« 
pamble  meant  the  Jiiwifdi  nation. 

nr,  Plr-tree  [EugliJ^h], 

The  rt'Tideriug  m  many  imssnf^eA  iu  the 
Old  Tentameut  of  tho  Hebrew  Bcrmh^ 
plural  B^rmhim  (probalily  from  Simmh  = 
'*  to  cut  **  or  **  cut  Into  **\  and  iu  Sonjj  i*  17 
of  Bfffoih,  which  is  ^m  ply  the  Araninic^  for 
the  Hebrew  Bernth.  It  grew  with  the 
eedar  in  Leljanon  (1  Kings  v.  8,  10;  ix. 
It  ;  2  Kiug^  xtx.  t^ ;  laa.  xiv.  8;  xxxViL 
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24;  Ix.  13;  Zech.  xi.  2).  It  was  used 
along  with  cedar  for  the  woodwork  of 
Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  y.  8,  10;  yi. 
15,  34 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  iii  6 ;  cf.  Song  i. 
n),  for  the  planks  of  ships  (Ezek.  xxvii.  5), 
for  spears  (Nah.  ii.  3),  and  for  musical  in- 
struments (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  stork  made  its 
nest  within  its  branches  (Psalm  civ.  17).  For 
other  references  to  the  **  berosh  "  see  Isa. 
xli.  19;  Iv.  13;  Ix.  13;  andHoseaxiv.  8. 
Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  not  the  fir-tree,  but 
tiie  cypress.  The  E.  V. ,  retaining  **  fir  '*  in 
the  text,  places  **  cypress  "  on  the  margin. 
Both  the  fir  and  the  C3rpress  belong  to  the 

Eine  order  {Ptnacea  or  Coniferaf)^  the 
>rmer  to  its  more  t^cal  and  the  latter  to 
its  less  typical  section.  The  form  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  Pinut  tylveatris^  is  familiar,  its 
comparatively  short  brandies  contrasting 
with  the  broad  arms  of  the  cedar.  The 
cypress  {Cupressus  sempervirem)  is  also 
tall,  with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the 
juniper.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the 
Levant,  and  is  extensively  planted  in 
burial  grounds  in  those  regions,  for  which 
its  slender  pyramidal  form  and  graceful- 
ness render  it  well  adapted. 

Fire  [EngUsh]. 

Offerings  were  made  to  Jehovah  by  fire 
(Lev.  i.  13,  17 ;  ii.  9,  etc.),  and  in  certain 
circumstances  the  acceptiuice  of  a  sacrifice 
was  indicated  by  its  being  consumed  by 
fire  from  heaven  (1  Kings  xviii.  23,  24; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  26).  The  worshippers  of 
Moloch  and  some  other  idolaters  either 
burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  or  made 
them  pass  through  that  element  as  an  act 
of  piety  (2  Kings  xvi  3 ;  xxi.  6  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6). 

Ftre-pan  [^nglish]. 

The  rendenng  of  the  Hebrew  Mahhtah^ 
from  Hhathah  =  "to  catch,"  "to  carry 
away  (fiie),"  in  Exod.  xxvii.  3;  xxxviiu 
3.  Fire-pans  were  made  of  "brass" 
(copper),  and  were  used  for  carrying  fire. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  (in  the  plural)  is 


**  snuff-dishes." 

Firkin  [Bnglish,  from  Dutch  n>r  = 
"four,"  with  the  suffix  kin\. 

A  measure  of  capacity,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  bcurel,  or  nine  English  gallons.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Gr.  Metretes  =  "  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity," which  also,  when  of  the  size  used 
at  Athens,  held  about  nine  gallons  (John 
ii.  6). 

Firmament  [Lat.  Firmamentum  = 
"strengthening,"  "a  support,"  "a 
prop"]; 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Raqia  — 
"the  open  expcmse  of  the  sky,"  from 
Raqa  =  "to  expand"  (Gen.  i.  6-8,  etc.). 
The  margin  of  the  B.Y.  has  "  exi>aas6." 


Within  it  are  fixed  the  heavenly  liehts  or 
light-bearers,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stan 
(14.  15,  17  ;  Psalm  xix.  1 ;  Dan.  xiL  2, 3). 
It  divided  the  waters  above  it  from  thoss 
beneath  it  (G^en.  i.  6-8),  but  offered  no 
obstruction  to  birds  flying  through  the 
portion  of  it  nearest  to  the  earth  (2(n.  Itis 
called  also  Heaven  (q.v.)  (8).  If  what 
Elihu  termed  the  sky  is  l^e  same  as  the 
firmament,  then  his  opinion  of  it  was  that 
it  "is  strong  and  as  a  molten  looking- 
glass  "  (Job  xxxvii.  18). 


Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  first-born  off- 
spring both  of  men  and  animals  was 
consecrated  to  God.  The  tenth  and  last 
plague  of  Egypt  had  slain  the  first-botn 
children  of  the  Egyptians,  and  those  cf 
the  Israelites  had  been  preserved  only  br 
the  blood-snrinkling  on  the  lint^  and 
door-posts  of  the  houses  within  whidithey 
resided  (Exod.  xiL  7,  12,  13,  23,  etc). 
Saved  in  this  manner,  thev  beoune  oanse- 
orated  to  Jehovah,  not^^no^^^^^i'i  to  die, 
but  to  be  redeemed.  The  Levites  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  Isradiie 
first-bom.  Those  of  animals  also,  against 
which  the  tenth  plague  was  partly  di- 
rected, became  similarly  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  but  there  were  distinctioiis 
among  thenv  of  various  kinds.  The  fiist- 
bom  of  the  unclean  animalu  had  to  be 
redeemed ;  the  firstlings  of  cows,  ahero, 
and  goato  were  not  to  be  redeemed, 
but  sacrificed.  There  were  otiier  details; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  first-bom  of  an 
ass  wa«  to  be  redeemed  by  a  lunb  ;  but  if 
the  owner  did  not  care  to  redeem  it,  then 
he  was  to  break  its  neck  (Exod.  xiii. 
11-16;  xxii.  29;  xxxiv.  19,  20;  Numb, 
iii.  12,  13;  xviii.  15-17).  [Fibstlino.] 

f  For  tiie  legal  privileges  of  the  tbrst- 
bom  8ee  Bibthbioht. 

Fimt-ftnite  [Eng^lish]. 

The  fruits  first  npe,  the  plucking  of 
which  was  an  earnest  of  the  coming 
harvest.  First-fruits  were  to  be  given  as 
an  offering  to  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxiL  29; 
xxiii.  16,  19 ;  Lev.  ii.  12, 14 ;  xxiiL  10,  17, 
20  ;  Numb,  xviii  12 ;  Deut.  xviiL  4 ; 
xxvi  2,  10 ;  Prov.  iii.  9,  etc.).  For  the 
figurative  use  of  the  term  first-fniits  in  the 
New  Testament  tee  Bom.  viii.  23 :  xi.  16; 
xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23 ;  xvi.  15 ;  Jama» 
i.  18 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

nrstlins  [English]. 

The  same  as  Fibst-bobk  (q.v.)  (Gen. 
iv.  4;  Exod.  xiii.  12,  13;  xxxiv.  19,  20; 
Lev.  xxvii.  26;  Numb,  xviii.  16,  17; 
Deut.  xii.  6 ;  xv.  19 ;  xxxiii.  17). 

FiBtaing. 

Fishing  went  largely  on  in  Egypt  in  the 
main  chiumel  of  the  Nile  or  in  the  several 
branches  into  which  it  separates  before 
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reaching  the  Mediterranean  (Exod.  Yii. 
IS}  Paalm  cr.  29;  Ua.  xiz.  10;  Ezek. 
xzix.  4,  5,  10).  Hence,  when  the  loiiel- 
itoi  in  the  wfldemeas  contrasted  the  hard- 
ahipa  incident  to  their  state  of  freedom 
witn  the  creatore  comforts  they  had  when 
in  bondage,  their  complaint  commenced 
with  these  words,  **  We  remember  the  fish 
which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely''  ^Nnmb. 
'    5).    The  fishing  along  the  Mediter- 


ranean coast  of  Palestine  was  lar^^ly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  in 
the  north  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  south,  the  leading  divinity  of 
the  latter  people  being  the  fish-god  Daook 
(q.T.) .  To  the  Israelites  belonged  the  Lake 


nsH  or  LAKE  or  oaulec    {Chromi*  Simom 


of  Galilee,  which  was  their  chief  fishing 
ground.  Tristram  enumerates  twenty-two 
mecies  of  fish  in  its  waters,  manyof  them 
mno  pafwing  down  the  Jordan.  The  Dead 
Sea  was  too  salt  to  be  inhabited  hj  fishes. 
In  certain  places  there  were  artificial  fish- 
ponds (Song  Tii.  4).  Begarding  appli- 
anoes  for  fishing,  Amos  mentions  nish- 
Kooks  (iT.  2),  i^le  in  Job  there  is  an 
aOoBon  to  fish-spears.  Finally,  nets  are 
mentioned,  especially  in  connection  with 
oar  Lord's  Apostles^  some  of  them  fisher- 
men who  maide  a  living  by  casting  their 
nets  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  [Beth- 
J 


Flteh  [An  obsolete  form  of  English 
VetcAl. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
(^tmhh,  from  Qatsahh  =  *<  to  lop  off,"  in 
Isa.'xxyiiL  25, 27.  The  plant  so  designated 
was  sown  broadcast.  When  its  fruits  were 
ripe,  they  were  beaten  out  with  a  staff  to 
separate  the  seeds.  The  Yulgate  and  the 
Babbtns  consider  the  plant  to  have  been 
what  is  now  called,  from  its  fennel-like 
leaves.  Fennel-flower  {Nigella  Batica),  It 
is  of  the  Crowfoot  or  Buttercup  order 
(Banuneulaeea).  It  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  with  yellow  or,  more  rarely,  blue 
petals,  many  stamens  and  several  seed- 
vessels,  with  numerous  black  acrid  and 
aromatic  seeds,  which  are  used  in  the  East 
for  seasoning  dishes.     It  is  a  native  of 


Southern  Europe,  E^ypt,  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  still  cultivated  m  Palestine. 

(2^  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Xusge- 
metn  in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  translated  in  the 
B.V.  Spbu  (q.v.). 

FlaC  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Ahhuy  occurring  in  Job  viii.  11. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
"meadow"  in  the  A.V.  and  "reed-grass" 
in  the  R.V.  of  Gen.  xU.  2,  18.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  the  flag,'  which  is  an 
iris,  Mrith  three  brightly-coloured  petals; 
it  seems  to  have  beoi  the  Egyptian  desig- 
nation for  the  crowded  mass  of  water- 
plants,  reeds,  sedges,  etc.,  found  along 
the  margin  of  the  Nile. 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  A.y.  and 
R.V.  of  SAph  in  Exod.  ii.  2,  d  and 
Isa.  xix.  6.  As  the  Red  Sea  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  Sea  of  SAph,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plant  meant  is  not  the  fl^g, 
which  does  not  grow  in  salt  water. 
[Red  Sea.]  When  used  of  the  Red 
Sea,  SAph  probably  means  "  a  sea- 
weed ; "  wnen  it  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Nile  it  probably 
means  the  crowded  vegetation  de- 
scribed under  No.  1. 

FlacoB  [English]. 

(l)The  rendering  in  the  A.Y.  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Anhtshah,  from  Ashash  = 
"  to  press  closely  together,"  in  2  Sam.  vi. 
19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  3 ;  Song  ii.  5 ;  Hosea  iii. 
1.  The  R.y.  translates  it  not  "flagon," 
but  "  cake  of  grapes." 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  A-V.  and  the 
R.V.  of  the  Hebrew  word  Nebhel  =  "  a 
botUe,"  from  Nabhal^**  to  be  flaccid,"  in 
Isa.  xxii.  24.  It  was  clearly  a  vessel,  and 
probably  of  leather. 


[English]. 

(1)  The  rendenng  of  the  Hebrew  words 
Pishteh  and  Pishtahy  probably  from  an 
Egnmtian  root.  It  was  a  plant  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  (Exod.  ix.  31).  The 
stallu  of  it  were  sometimes  arranged  in 
order  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  in 
Palestine  (Josh.  ii.  6).  Its  fibres  were  fine 
(Isa.  xix.  9),  and  were  woven  like  wool 
(Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  cf.  Hosea  ii.  6).  When  it 
was  smoking,  but  not  properly  on  fire,  it 
could  easily  be  quenched  (Isa.  xlii.  3).  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  fiax  plant  {Linutr 
u^tatis8imum)y  the  type  of  the  botanical 
order  Linacese,  or  Flaxworts.  It  is  a  small 
plant,  with  solitary  erect  stems,  five 
petals,  five  fugitive  petals,  with  five 
perfect  and  as  manv  rudimentary  stamens. 
It  is  now  found  only  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  woody  fibre  of  the  bark  fur- 
,  nishes  the  flax  fibre  of  which  linen  is 
I   woven,  and  the  seeds  constitute  the  linseed 
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of  oommeroe,  Talued  on  aooount  of  its  oil. 
[LiNBir.] 

(2)  The  Tenderinff  of  the  Greek  Linon 
in  Matt.  zii.  20.  It  also  is  nndoubtedly 
flax.    [No.l.] 


k  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ParotA, 
from  Fartuh  =  "  to  k^p,"  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14 ;  xxyi.  20.  It  is  probably  a  flea. 
The  species  is  yer^  common  in  Palestine ; 
so  mudi  so  that  it  has  become  a  popular 
saying  that  the  king  of  the  fleas  nas  his 
court  at  Tiberias. 


[  [ESngliih]. 

I.  Ztttfr0%.—Tiie  muscles  of  Che  human 
body,  or,  less  precisely,  all  its  softer  parts 
(Lev.  xxi.  6 ;  Job  x.  Il ;  Luke  xxiv.  39). 

II.  Figuratively. 

(1)  Mankind,  especially  viewed  as  con- 
trolled mainly  by  carnal  impulses  (Qen. 
vi.  12).  Sometimes  instead  of  ** flesh" 
the  expression  used  in  this  sense  is  '*  flesh 
and  blood  *'  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

(2)  All  beings  possessed  of  flesh ;  man, 
with  at  least  the  higher  of  the  inferior 
animals  (Gen.  vi.  13,  19). 

(3)  Mere  carnal  impulse  and  that  which 
is  )>roduced  by  it  as  distinguished  from 
spiritual  influence  and  that  which  it  can 
effect  (John  i.  13;  iii.  6;  Bom.  Tiii  5; 
2  Cot.  vii.  1 ;  Gal.  iv.  13 ;  v.  16,  19,  etc.). 

Flint  [English]. 

In  Scripture.— The  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  HhaUamiah^  akin,  Gesenius 
thinks,  to  the  Greek  Khalix  =  **  small 
stones,"  "mvel,"  "rubble."  The 
Hebrew  wora  is  used  in  a  more  extended 
sense  than  the  English  term  "flint."  It 
stands  for  any  hard  or  intractable  rock,  or 
for  a  fragment  broken  ^m  it,  especially 
if  compMed,  like  flint,  largely  of  silica 
(Deut.  yiii.  15 ;  xxxii.  13 ;  F^alm  cxit.  8 ; 
Isa.  1.  28).  Figurativeljr  it  stands  for 
uncompromising  firmness  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  (Isa.  1.  ?),  or  effrontery  produced 
by  indulgenoe  in  vice  or  by  the  operation 
of  pride  (Ezek.  iii.  9). 

flood  [English] . 

(1)  Generauy.—Anj  great  overflow  of 
water.  Thus,  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2  "  the  other 
side  of  the  flood  "  means  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates. 

(2)  specially.— The  deluge  which  over- 
flowed the  "old  world "  in  the  time  of 
Noah.  This  was  designed  as  a  Divine 
judgment  on  the  antediluvians  for  their 
wickedness  (Gen.  vi.  5-13).  But  secondary 
causes  were  employed  to  bring  on  the 
catastrophe.  Two  are  mentioned:  "the 
fountains  of  the  fpreat  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  wudows  of  heaven  were 
opened."  Thus  part  of  the  water  was 
that  of  the  ocean,  the  rest  was  produced  by 
a  downpour  of  rain  continuing  forty  days 


and  nights  (viL  11.  12).  The  object  of 
the  deluge  was  to  destroy  all  the  hunuui 
race,  except  eight  people  in  the  azk. 
There  is  no  reason  to  beKeve  that  man- 
kind were  then  numerous.  Including 
both  Adam  and  Noah  only  nine  genera- 
tions had  existed  from  the  creation  of  man 
to  the  flood,  and  the  prevalence  of  Tiolenoe 
must  have  tended  to  keep  the  number 
down.  Unless,  therefore,  pre-Adamite 
races  be  supposed,  mankind  must  hare 
been  few  in  number,  and  probably  they 
inhabited  only  the  region  around  ^eo,  a 
mere  speck  in  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is,  thOTefore,  a  legitimate  quei- 
uon,  Did  God  to  submerge  that  one  spot 
put  the  whole  continents  of  the  w(»d 
imder  water  ?  Or  did  He  limit  the  deluge 
to  the  part  of  south-western  Asia  then 
inhabited  by  man  ?  There  are  far  fewer 
difficulties  on  the  latter  than  on  the  f  onner 
supposition,  and  it  gains  adherents  year 
by  year.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  expressions  used  seem  to  imply  am* 
versality  (vi.  7,  13;  vii.  4,  21-23;  m. 
17-19).  But  the  language  is  popular,  and 
may  be  paralleled  by  such  a  pan^  » 

this—** the  gospel  which  ye 

have  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to 
every  creature  imder  heaven  "  (CoL  L  23— 
A.y.  ;  or  **in  all  creation  under  heaven** 
— B.y.).  This  appears  to  mean  to  all 
human  beings,  to  all  the  inferior  animali» 
to  aU  plants,  rocloL  and  minerals ;  what  it 
does  mean  is  to  a  large  number  (^people, 
oonstitutinff,  however,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  numan  race.  A  partial  deluge 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  imposeible; 
since  water,  standing  above  the  mountain- 
tope  of  the  region  flooded,  would  run  off, 
sinking  always  to  lower  and  lower  lereli 
the  further  it  spread  around  the  spot  at 
which  it  had  been  first  poured  out  Bat 
this  is  not  the  way  that  uie  partial  dslugje 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced.  It  » 
genially  known  that  when  it  is  said  tiiat 
the  Sim  rises,  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
earth  has  turned  on  its  axis  like  awheel  so 
as  to  make  the  sun  appear  to  rise.  Few 
but  geologists  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
similar  inexactness  in  popular  langoage 
regarding  changes  in  the  relative  ewva- 
tions  of  umd  and  water.  When  it  is  md 
that  the  ocean  after  an  earthquake  was 
found  to  have  permanently  risen  a  hundred 
feet  above  iia  former  level,  what  hai 
occurred  is  that  the  land  at  the  nlaoe  hat 
sunk  a  hundred  feet,  the  level  of  the 
ocean  remaining  unchanged.  The  action 
of  volcanoes  andearthquakes  is  perpetually 
raising  land  to  higher  levels  in  some 
places,  whilst  occasionally  sinking  them  in 
others.  Noah*s  flood  may  have  been  thus 
produced.  The  land  in  the  region  in- 
habited by  man  may  have  sunk  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  till  rents  or  fissorei 
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tttablwhftd  a  commumoation  with  the 
ocean,  and,  when  the  depreeeed  region 
became  lower  than  it  in  level,  let  its 
waters  in.  The  subaidenoe  or  sinking  still 
continiting,  the  highest  mountains  existing 
in  the  resion  may  have  been  gradually 
sobmergea.  and  anyone  looking  from  the 
aik  would  have  seen  nothing  "  under  the 
whole  heaven"  but  sea.  After  a  time, 
further  earthquake  or  volcanic  action  may 
have  slowly  upheaved  the  land  till  it 
became  hi^  enough  to  send  back  the 
water  to  the  ocean  whence  the  mass  of  it 
originally  came.  Supernatural  may  have 
aided  natural  causes  m  some  parts  of  this 
nrooess.  Sinkings  and  upheavals  of  the 
luid,  often  over  pretty  Mride  areas,  and 
attoided  by  partial  deludes,  have  occurred 
in  most  countries,  ana  throughout  all 
geologic  time.    [Deluoe-Tablet.] 

Vtate  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  word 
Matkroqithoj  from  Heb.  Sharaq  =  **  to 
hisa,"  4«  to  whistle,*'  "  to  give  a  sibiknt 
soond." 

A  musical  instrument,  one  of  thoee  used 
in  the  plain  of  Dura  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
■TisiriaTMi  ^Dan.  iii.  5,7,  10,  16).  Oesenius 
identlfieB  it  with  the  Latm  Syrinx,  the 
OfBek  SurinXf  which  was  a  tuiepherd's 
|ape  or  Pan's-pipe,  the  use  of  which 
H  attended  by  a  certain  hissing  sound. 
Stainer  mentions  that  others  have  con- 
sidesed  it  to  have  been  the  double  flute, 
and  yet  others  the  organ. 


Flnz  [English,  from  Lat.  Fluxut  =  ''  a 
llowing,''"afluid"]. 
A  flowing ;  that  wnich  flows ;  a  fluid. 
^  A  bloody  Jlux,    [Dtbemtebt.] 

njrTEnglish]. 

(1)  Tlie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
ArAk.ftfmkArahh^  '♦to  suck  (blood)," 
^ipGed  to  the  species  of  fly  which,  coming 


,  be(»me  one  of  the  plagues  of 
^mit.  It  may  have  been  either  a  mosquito 
{VuUx)  or  a  gadfly  ^Tabamu),  the  species 
of  both  genera  sucking  blood  (Ezod.  viii. 
20-24). 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Isa.  vii.  18  of  the 
Hrtnw  Zehhubhy  from  Zabhabh  =  ''  to 
move  backwards  andforwuds  in  the  air." 
Tlie  plural  is  in  Eoclee.  x.  1.  It  may  be 
the  aomestic  flv  {Mtttea  domettiea)^  but 
probably,  like  the  EngKsh  word,  was  a 
DfoadDy  generic  term,  including  at  least 
the  whole  order  Diptera,  with  many  other 
flying  insects.  So  troubleoome  are  flies  of 
^vanoQS  kinds  in  hot  countries  that  the 
Ekzooites  worshipped  a  <*god"  Baal- 
»8bub,  *•  the  lord  of  flies,"  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  the  annoyance 
within  bounds.    [Baal-£KBUB.] 

(I)  The  absenoe  of  wisdom ;  injudidons 


action  or  conduct  (Prov.  xv.  21 ;  Eoclei.  L 
17;  X.  1;  2Cor.xi.  1). 

(2)  Wickedness  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7;  Dent 
xxii.  21 ;  Josh.  vii.  15 ;  Judg.  xix.  23 ;  xx. 
6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  etc.).    [Fool.] 

ro«L 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

(1)  In  the  ordinary  Engh'sh  sense,  one 
destitute  of  understanding  or  wisdom 
(Prov.  xvii.  25). 

(2)  Much  more  frequently,  a  wicked 
man,  the  doctrine  taught  being  that 
notmng  shows  a  greater  want  of  under- 
standing than  for  a  man  to  commit 
wickedness.  The  greater  the  talents,  the 
greater  the  responsibility,  and  consequently 
tiie  folly  of  mimimng  them  forevd  ends 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  21 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  33 ;  xiii.  13 ; 
Psalm  xiv.  1 ;  cf .  2,  3,  etc. ;  Prov.  xxvi. 
10). 

n.  In  the  New  Testament, 

(1)  In  the  sense  I.  (1)  (2  Ck>r.  xi.  16, 
etc.), 

(2)  More  rarely  in  the  sense  I.  (2)  (Matt 


The  same  as  folly  in  fne  two  senses  of 
that  word  (2  Sam.  xv.  31 ;  Prov.  xxiL  15). 


[English]. 

(1)  A  man  on  foot,  in  oontradistinctioa 
to  one  on  horseback  (Jer.  xii.  5). 

(2)  A  runner  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 


[English;!^. 

The  forests  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  vu.  2) ,  that 
of  Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23 ;  Isa.  xxxviL 
24)^  that  of  Hareth  in  Judsa  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5),  and  that  of  Aralna  (Isa.  xxi.  13). 


[Lat.  =  "  fortunate."    In 
N.  T.  Greek  PhorUnmatos], 

One  of  three  messengers  who  reached 
St.  Paul,  apparently  from  Ck>rinth,  and 
supplied  what  was  lacking  ofl  the  part  of 
the  church  in  that  dty  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17). 


[English]. 

A  spring  arising  from  under  a  rock  or  a 
bank,  or  welling  up  from  the  ground.  In 
the  geography  of  Palestine  it  require^  to 
be  car^ully  distinguished  from  a  mere 
well  dug  in  the  ground  and  fllled  simply 
by  rain  from  above,  and  from  a  tank, 
reservoir,  or  dstem.  There  was  but  one 
real  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  while  the 
dty  was  nearly  honeycombed  with  cisterns 
(Dent.  viii.  7). 

Fowl  [English]. 

Any  burd(Gen.  i.  26 ;  ii.  19,  etc.). 

Fowler  [English]. 

(1)  literally. — One  who  catches  birds 
by  a  net  or  other  snare  (Prov.  vi.  6). 

(2)  Figuratively. — One  who  ensnares  the 
innocent  or  miwaiy,  and  takes  their  life. 
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or  lures  them  to  moral  and  spiritual  ruin 
(Psalm  xd.  3 ;  cxxIt.  7 ;  Hosea  ix.  8). 

PooKTEngliah]. 

(1)  Tne  rendennff  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Hebrew  woru  Shual^  from  Shaai  = 
"  to  hollow  out,"  referring  to  the  burrow 
in  which  the  animal  lives.  The  Shual 
then  was  a  burrowing  animal.  It  was  so 
oommon  in  Palestine  during  the  lifetime  of 
Samson  that  he  was  able  to  catch  300 
without  difficulty  (Jud^.  xv.  4).  It  was 
of  no  great  size  or  weight  (Neh.  iv.  3). 
It  fed  on  grapes  when  it  could  obtain  them 
in  the  viueyuds  (Sons  ii.  15^,  but  in 
certain  cases  would  eat  aead  bodies  (Psalm 
Ixiii.   10).     The  B.V.  in  these  pasea^ 

eerally  places  fox  in  the  text,  with 
Eal  in  the  margin.  [Jackal.]  The 
tuagint  uniformly  renders  Shual  bv 
the  Greek  A  lope  x,  meaning  **the  fox'' 
[No.  21. 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek  Alopex.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fox.  Its  living  in  a  hole  is  alluded  to  bv 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  viii.  20  and  Luke  ix.  58, 
and  its  meaning  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  Tris* 
tram  enumerates  two  species  as  occur- 
ring in  Palestine,  the  Egyptian  Fox,  Vnlpes 
niloticay  and    the    Tawny    Fox,    Vulpes 

Jlaveicens.  The  former  is  abundant  in 
Central  and  Southern  Palestine,  as  well 
as  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  latter,  which 
is  somewhat  laiger  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
only  a  variety  ot  the  common  Fox  (  Vuipes 
vutgarU),  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
country. 

FtaaldiMeiiae  [English,  from  Old 
French  Franc  mcena  =  **  pure  incense  "]. 

(n  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Lehhanahf  from  Labhan  =  **  to  be  white," 
evidently  referring  to  a  fragrant  gum  of 
that  colour.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  the 
holy  anointing  oil  with  which  priests  were 
consecrated  to  their  sacrea  functions 
(Exod.  XXX.  34).  It  was  to  be  added  with 
oU  to  the  Jewish  meat  offerings  (Lev.  ii. 
1,  2,  15,  16^,  and  ultimately  burnt  for  its 
■weet  smell  (vi.  15).  No  frankincense  was 
added  to  sin  offerings  (Lev.  v.  11)  and 
offerings  of  jealousy  (r^umb.  v.  15).  Pure 
fruikincense  was  to  be  **  poured  upon  the 
twelve  loaves  of  shewbreaa  "  (Lev.  xxiv.  7 ; 
cf.  also  1  Chron.  ix.  29;  Neh.  xiii.  5). 
The  dromedaries  of  Midian  Ephah  and 
Sheba  were  to  bring  it  to  Palestine,  sug- 
gesting that  the  native  country  of  the 
plant  producing  it  was  Arabia  Tlsa.  Ix.  6 ; 
Jer.  VI.  20).  But  a  hill  of  franJcincense  is 
mentioned  in  the  Song  as  existing  ap- 
parently in  Palestine  (&)ng  iv.  6  ;  or.  also 
lii.  6  ;  IV.  14).  Professor  Watt  {Economic 
Products  of  Indiay  vol.  i..  pp.  14,  15)  con- 
siders that  the  true  franKincense  of  anti- 
quity, the  Olibanum  of  European  com- 
merce, comes  from  Boswellia  Jloribunda, 


one  of  the  AmyridaoesB  (Amjrrids),  growing 
in  India,  or  ^m  other  species  of  the  genus, 
especially  B,  Carteri,  B,  Frereana^  and  B. 
serrata^  of  which  there  are  two  varieties. 
B,  aerrata  proper,  the  B,  ihuri/era  of 
Roxburgh,  and  the  variety  B,  glabra. 
The  firrt  and  fourth  species  are  tndian; 
the  second  and  third  occur  on  the  SomanH 


rRAmcniCENSK.    (BonocQia  Oarfcri.) 


coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  The  frankincense  itself  is  then 
gum  resin,  which  is  dry,  consists  of  tears 
often  of  an  inch  lon^,  with  a  balsamic  and 
yellow  odour,  especially  when  burnt.  It 
IS  still  used  for  incense  m  Roman  Catholie 
churches. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Zi^oMoc, 
the  same  as  No.  1,  in  Matt.  ii.  11,  where 
the  Majri  present  it  to  the  infant  Jesns, 
and  in  Kiev,  xviii.  13^  where  it  figures  as  an 
article  of  commerce  m  the  mystic  Babylon. 

Ffog  [English!. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  7V^- 
ardea^  from Tsaphar  —  "to leap,"  in !Exod. 
viii.  2-15,  where  an  abnormal  multiplioatioo 
of  the  animals  so  designated  constituted  the 
secondof  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  frog  is  intended,  and 
probably  Bana  punctata  ^  the  dotted  frog  of 


^'v 


(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Batra^ 
Jchos  (from  which  scientific  men  hare 
framed  the  word  Batrachians  for  the  frog 
family)  in  Rev.  xvi.  13.    The  mystic  frc^ 
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there  mentioned  stand  for  certain  suc- 
comtal  deoeivers ;  but  who  they  were  to  be 
13  difficult  to  determine. 

ftontleto  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Totuphoth,  from  Tuph  =  '^to  put"  or 
'•place  around,"  in  Exod.  xiiL  16 ;  Deut. 
ri.  8;  xi.  18.  The  articles  so  desig- 
nated are  stated  to  have  consisted  of  a 
small  box,  divided  into  four  compartments, 
each  with  a  short  passage  from  the  books 
of  Moses,  the  box  bein^  placed  between 
the  ejes  and  kept  in  position  by  a  band  or 
fillet  encircling  the  head.  Frontlets  were 
a  kind  of  PimACTEBY  (q.v.). 

Fnller  [English]. 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 
i^.  to  cleanse  it  from  oil  and  sreose,  and 
render  it  thick  or  compact  by  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  pressure.  He  is  described  as 
using  soap  (Mai.  iii.  2)  and  making 
clothes  white  (Mark  ix.  3). 

^1^  FuUtf^B  Field. -^K  field  near 
Jenisalem,  having  beside  it  a  hi^way 
and  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  (2  Kings 
iviii.  17 ;  Isa.  vii.  3 ;  xxxvi.  2).  It  was 
w  near  the  wall  of  the  city  that  the 
Asmian  ambassadors,  speakmg  at  the 
PnlJer*s  Field  in  a  loud  voice,  were  heard 
and  understood  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  on 
tile  dty  wall.  As  the  side  of  Jerusalem 
most  easily  approachable  was  that  on  the 
north,  it  is  prooable,  but  not  certain,  that 
the  Fuller's  Field  must  have  been  some- 
where in  that  direction  from  the  dty. 
Orove  (Smith's  Diction.^  article  Fullers 
Field)  expresses  this  opinion,  while  Bobin- 
Bon,  Porter,  and  others  locate  the  upper 
pool  at  the  Birket  Mamilla.  Wairen 
{Becorerv  of  Jerusaletn^  21)  states  that  this 
pool,  which  is  still  in  use,  collects  the 
Burfsoe  drainage  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hinnom  valley,  and  transmits  the  water 
Along  a  conduit  which  enters  Jerusalem 
by  passing  under  the  city  wall  a  little 
north  of  die  Jaffa  gate.  If,  on  the  other 
handj  the  conduit  was  that  mentioned  in 
the  Siloam  inscription,  the  approach  to  the 
<3tT  wall  may  hare  been  ^m  the  Kidron 
valley,  a  little  south  of  the  Tenople.  Prof. 
Sayce  (JEzra,  Nehemiah.  and  Either,  88) 
locates  '*  the  Fuller's  Field"  in  the  level 
fiTOund  on  the  banks  of  the  Kidron,  near 
En-Rogel  (*•  the  Fuller's  Spring  "). 

Forlon^  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Gh^ek  neuter  noun 
Stadion  (which,  singularly  enough,  has 
frenerally  the  mascuBne  plural  Stadioi)  in 
Luke  xxiv.  13  ;  John  vi  19 ;  xi.  18 ;  Eev. 
ziv.  20.  The  Greek  Stadion  was  600  Greek 
and  606}  Engliah  feet,  or  about  Uh  of  a 
Homaa  mile.  It  is  a  little  less  than  an 
English  furlong,  which  is  675  English  f eet, 
or  ^th  of  an  "Rnglish  mile^ 
16 


G 

Gael  [Heb.  =  <<  distaste  for  food," 
*<8queamishness,"  *Moathing,"  *' haughti- 
ness," •*  pride  "]. 

A  son  of  Ebed,  and  a  great  antagonist 
of  Abimelech.  While  the  latter  chidP  was 
tyrannising  over  Shechem,  Gaal,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  followers,  came  to  the 
citjr,  and  having  gained  the  confidence  of 
its  inhabitants,  D^g^an  to  fortify  it  against 
Abimelech.  The  citizens,  believing  that 
they  had  thrown  off  Abimelech's  domina- 
tion, began  to  vilify  him  publicly.  Zebul, 
his  governor  in  Shechem,  sent  his  master 
word  of  what  was  going  on,  and  advised 
him  to  lay  an  ambuw  against  the  revolted 
city  by  night,  and  attack  it  in  the  morning. 
The  assault  was  successful.  Gaal  was 
driven  out,  but  was  neither  captured  nor 
slain  (Judg.  ix.  26-41). 


FHeb.  =  **  concussion,"     "  an 

earthquiJce'']. 

(HA  hill  in  Mount  Ephraim,  a  little 
soutn  of  Timnath-serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ; 
Judg.  ii.  9).    Exact  situation  unknown. 

(2)  Certain  brooks  of  water  running 
down  ^m  or  flowing  adjacent  to  the  hiU 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  32). 

Gate.    [Geba.] 

The  same  as  Geba  (q.v.)  (Josh,  xviii.  24 
— A.V. ;  Ezra  ii.  26— A.V. ;  and  Neh.  vii. 
30— A. v.).  In  all  these  passages  the  B.V. 
writes  Geba. 

C(abtel  [Aramaic  =  '*  exactor  of 
tribute"]. 

A  Benjamite  who  consented  to  live  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

Ctebtetha  [Aramaic  =  **  an  elevated 
place"]. 

The  equivalent  in  Aramaic  in  John  xix. 
13  of  the  Greek  word  Liihottrotion^  mean- 
ing ''a  tesselated  pavement  of  mosaic 
work."  The  public  tribunal  on  which  the 
Roman  governor  sat  to  decide  cases  stood 
on  sudi  a  pavement  outside  the  Prse- 
torium.  It  was  there  that  Pilate  sat  to 
conduct  the  trial  of  Jesus.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

Galiriel  [Heb.  Gabhriel  =  "  man  of 
God"]. 

An  angel  of  high  rabk  sent  to  interpret 
a  vision  to  the  prophet  Daniel  (Dan.  viii. 
16-27).  He  was  commissioned  again  to 
visit  the  prophet  to  give  him  **  sioll  and 
understanding,"  and  reveal  to  him  the 
prophecy  of  **the  seventy  weeks"  (ix. 
10-27).  At  a  long  subsequent  period  he 
was  despatched  to  Jerusalem  to  intimate  to 
Zacharias  the  approaching  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Luxe  i.  11-22),  and  then  to 
Nazareth  to  hail  the  Virgin  Mary   as 
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chosen  to  the  high  privilege   of  giving 
birth  to  JeBUB  (26-31).    Gabriel  described 


himself  as  haoitually  standing  in  the 
presence  of  GKxl  (19)'.  Thence,  doubtleeSf 
he  departed  at  longer  or  shorter  intervab 
to  carry  the  Bivine  messages  to  and  from 
this  earth  or  other  worlds. 

Gad  [Heb.  (7arfA  ="  fortune  "  (Ge- 
senitu^  the  B.V.,  etc.).  The  A.V.  renders 
it  **  a  troop  "  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  II)]. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  A  son  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah,  Leah's 
handmaid.  The  B.y.  translates  Gen.  zxx. 
10, 11  thus:  "AndZilpah,  Leah's  handmaid, 
bare  Jacob  a  son.  And  Leah  said,  Fortu- 
nate! and  she  called  his  name  Gad.*' 
With  reference  to  **  Fortimate,"  it  adds 
on  the  margin,  "Heb.  with  fortune. 
Another  reading  is,  Fortime  is  come." 
Jacob's  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  Gad 
was :  **  Gad,  a  troop  shall  press  upon  him. 
But  he  shall  press  upon  their  heel "  (Gen. 
xlix.  19— B.  v.).  The  allusion  to  a  troop 
looks  as  if  the  A.V.  rather  than  the  B.  v . 
was  correct  in  the  translation.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Moses  regarding  Gad  was: 
**  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gkd:  he 
dwelleth  as  a  lioness,  and  teareth  the  arm, 
yea,  the  crown  of  the  head.  And  he  pro- 
vided the  first  part  for  himself.  For  there 
was  the  law^ver*s  portion  reserved.  And 
he  came  with  the  heads  of  the  people, 
he  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  judgments  with  Israel "  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
20,  21— B. v.).  At  the  descent  into  Egypt 
Gad  had  seven  sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Numb, 
xxvi.  16-18). 

(2)  A  prophet  who,  when  David  was  in 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  advised  him  to  quit 
that  place  of  refuge  and  seek  safety  else- 
where (I  Sam.  xxii.  5).  The  same  Ghul, 
"  Dpvia's  seer,"  gave  the  king  the  option 
from  Gk)d  of  three  kinds  of  punishment 
for  his  having  numbered  the  people  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  H-H). 

II.  A  tribe,— The  tribe  of  which  (Jad 
was  the  progenitor,  the  Gadites  (Numb.  i. 
14;  Deut.  xxvii.  13;  Ezek.  xlvui.  27,  28, 
34).  At  the  first  census  in  the  wilderness 
the  Gadites  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
45,650  (Numb.  i.  24,  25) ;  at  the  second 
they  were  40,500  (xxvl  15-18).  Valiant 
Gadites  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii.  8). 

III.  A  region. — ^The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Gadites.  It  was  east  of  uie  Jordan, 
and  was  assigned  them  by  Moses,  but 
with  the  proviso  that,  before  finally 
settling  down  in  it,  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe  should  cross  the  river  with  their 
brethren,  and  give  assistance  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxii.  21-32). 
The  territory  of  the  Gadites  was  situated 

.  between  that  of  Beuben  on  the  south  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north. 


It 


It  was  in  Mount  Gilead,  and  indnded  a 
Isurge  part  of  the  old  Amorite  kin^osn  of 
Sihon.  It  ran  from  Jaser,  enclosing  half 
the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,  to  Aroo-. 
It  then  proceeded  from  Heshbon  to 
Bamath-mizpeh,  Mahanaim,.  Debir^  and 
onward  to  the  edge  of  the  Sc^  of  Chixme-' 
reth,  %.e.  the  Liake  of  Gennesaret  <xr 
Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  24-28 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xlviL 
27,  28).  The  Gadites  built,  rebuilt,  or 
repaired  within  this  area  the  cities  of 
Dibon,  Ataroth,  Aroer,  Atroth-Sho^iaa^ 
Jaazer,  Jogbehan,  Beth-nimrah,  and  Seth- 
haran,  adding  aJao  folds  for  sheeD,  of 
which  they  had  great  numben(NizinK 
xxxii.  34-36 ;  Deut  iii.  12, 16).  The  cele- 
brated Bamoth  Gilead  was  assigned  to 
them,  and  was  appointed  a  citv  of  refuge 
(Josh.  XX.  8).  OukGt  cities  in  their  posses- 
sion were  Beth-aram,  Beth-nimrah,  Sue- 
coth,  and  Zaphon  (Josh.  xiii.  24-28).  The 
Gadite  territory  constituted  a  taUelazid 
cut  into  sections  by  the  channels  of  the 
Amon,  the  Jabbok^  and  the  Tarmiik. 
was  well  wooded  with  oaks  and  other  '' 

f  The  river  of  Gad.—The  Jabbok 
the  Amon ;  probably  the  former  (2 
xxiv.  6).    Armstrong,  however,  considers 
it  the  Amon. 

Gadarenes  [English,  from  Gr.  Gada^ 
renoi]. 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  Gadara,  irfaicb 
Josephus  calls  the  metropolis  of  Peiaja, 
and  a  place  of  strength,  addmg  tiiat  it  had 
wealthy  inhabitants  ( JFor,  IV .  vii.  §  3). 
He  also  describes  it  as  a  Greek  city  {Antiq. 
XVII.  xi.  jf  4).  Eusebius  places  it  east  <^ 
the  Jordan,  nearly  opposite  to  Tiberias 
and  Scythopolis.  It  has  been  identified  as 
Umm  Keis,  about  5J  English  miles  south- 
east ^m  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  with  the  river  Farmftk  between. 
Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  ed.  1 859, 
pp.  376-378),  Warren  {Recovery  of  Jtrm^ 
$aiem,  371-375),  and  others  describe  the 
ruins.  Therearetheremainsof  two  theatres, 
a  cemeteij  with  rock-hewn  tombs,  azia 
sarcophagi,  the  former  cut  in  the  bme- 
stone  rocks,  the  latter  made  of  basalt.  The 
hot  springs  belon^ng  to  Gadara  are  north 
of  the  Tarmiik,  wnile  Umm  Keis  is  on  the 
south  of  that  river.  For  the  locality  in 
which  the  miracle  of  the  core  of  the 
demoniac  took  place^  followed  by  the 
destraction  of  the  swme  in  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  «M  Geboeseneb  (cf.  Matt  viiL  28 ; 
Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26,  37— afl  A.V. 
and  B.y.,  texts  and  margins). 


[Heb.  =  "fortunate"]- 
The  son  of  SusL  and  the  spy  represent- 
ing the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  explora- 
tion of  Canaan  (Numb.  xiii.  11). 

Oaddlel  [Heb.  =  "fortune  of  God;** 
i.e.  "fortune proceeding  from  God  "]. 
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The  Km  of  Sodi,  and  the  spy  represent- 
inff  IZebulim  in  the  exploration  of  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiii  10). 

Oadl  [Heb.  GadAi  =  *<  a  Oadite  "1. 
The  father  of  king  Menahem  (2 
XT.  14). 

im  [Heb.  Oakham  =  "  having 
lowing  eyee^'  (Oeseniut).  "Bunburnt" 
Oxfaf^  Bible)}. 

A  son  of  Nahor  and  Beumah  (Gen. 
xxii.  24). 

G«liar  [Heb.  Gahhar=**tk  hiding- 
place  "1. 

The  head  of  a  ftunily  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  captiyity  (Ezra  ii.  47 ;  Neh. 
yiL  49). 

GaIqs  [Gr.  Oaios^  a  common  Roman 
name,  sometimes  written  Caitui]. 

(1)  A  Macedonian,  one  of  PauPs  com- 
puiions  in  travel  who  were  dragged  into 
the  amphitheatre  during  the  riot  at  Ephe- 
sos  (Acts  xiz.  29). 

(2^  A  man  of  Derbe,  who  aocompam'ed 
Paul  into  Asia  Minor  on  his  last  journey 
thither  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(3)  A  Christian  who  hospitably  enter- 
tained not  merely  Paul,  by  whom  he  had 
been  baptised,  but  the  whole  church  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  joined  in  saluta- 
tions to  the  oonyerts  at  Rome  (Rom.  xTi. 
23:  ICor.  i.  14). 

(4)  (?)  The  Christian  to  whom  St. 
Jotm*s  third  epistle  was  addressed  (3 
John  1).  He  may  possibly  have  been  the 
same  as  Xo.  3. 


[If  Heb.,  then  =  (1)  "dung;  " 
(2)  **  an  action  at  law ;  "  but  Gesenius 
considers  that  it  may  here  mean  **  wor- 
thy H- 

m  A  Leyite  (1  Chron.  ix.  15). 

{xS  Another  Leyite,  the  son  of  Jeduthun 
(1  Chron.  ix.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 


[Lat  and  Gr.,  from  Lat 
(7a//!o-G'na?ia=**  Gallic  Greece."  See 
the  article]. 

A  proyince  or  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Phrygia  and  Cappaidocia,  on 
the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  tne  west  by 
Bithynia.  The  name  Galatia  carries 
the  ima^nation  to  Gallia  or  Gaul,  occu- 
pying wnat  now  is  France,  but  which,  not 
yet  haying  been  inyaded  by  the  Franks 
from  Geimany,  as  yet  retained  its  old 
appellation.  In  anaent  times  its  Celtic 
inhabitants  were  warlike  as  now.  In 
B.a  382,  bursting  into  Italy  under  a  leader 
called  Brennus,  they  captured  and  plun- 
dered Rome.  In  B.C.  279  they  made  an 
irruption  into  Macedonia  and  Greece 
under  a  second  Brennus,  who  was  so 
mudi  less  successful  than  his  namesake 
that  he  killed  himself.    Previous  to  this, 


dissension  had  broken  out  in  his  amiy^  a 
large  section  of  the  malcontents  desertmg 
it  altogether,  ancL  on  the  invitation  <d 
NicomMes,  lung  of  Bithynia,  then  at  war 
with  his  brother^  crossing  into  Asia  Minor. 
They  enabled  hmi  to  prevail,  but  he  was 
never  afterwards  able  to  get  rid  of  his 
barbarous  allies,  who  had  to  be  settled 
permanently,  like  the  Goths  who  entered 
the  Roman  empire,  in  ^e  districts  from 
which  they  would  not  depart.  Their  chief 
location  in  Asia  Minor  was  named  after 
them  Gallo-Graecia,  afterwards  shortened 
into  Galatia.  In  b.o.  239  they  were  de- 
feated by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  In 
189  ao.  they  were  vanquished  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  B.C.  26  or  25  Galatia 
became  a  province  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
fertile  country,  and  had  considerable 
commerce.  In  the  Apostle  Paul's  second 
missionary  journey,  about  53  a.b.,  he  and 
his  associate  Silas  went  ** throughout" 
Galatia  to  preach  the  gospel  (Acts  xvi.  6). 
About  65  A.©.  Paul  again  "  went  over 
all  the  country  of  Galatia  .  .  .  in 
order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples" 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  When  he  penned  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  about 
59  A.©.,  there  were  already  '*  churches  of 
Gkilatia,"  the  results  probably  of  his  two 
former  missionary  tours  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1). 
Just  before  the  Apostle's  martyrdom, 
about  A.B.  66,  Crescens  went  to  Galatia 
f2  Tim.  iv.  10).  The  Christian  converts 
from  Judaism  whom  St.  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Jews,  addressed  were  scat- 
tered some  of  them  over  Galatia  (1  Peter 
i.1). 


[English]. 

The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Galatia 
(GaL  iii  1). 

H  The  £pistle  of  Paul  the  Apottle  to  the 
Oalaliana. — ^A  New  Testament  epistle 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  **  the  churches  of 
Galatia,"  showing  that  a  plurality  of 
tiiem  existed.  While  some  of  the  converts 
were  evidently  Jewish  (cf.  1  Peter  i.  1), 
the  majority  seem  to  have  been  Gentile, 
and,  therefore,  presumably  Gauls.  After 
the  Apostle's  departure  from  Galatia, 
Judaismg  teachers  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared, who  represented  that  Paul  was 
not  a  real  apostle,  but  a  mere  subordinate 
delegate  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
Thejr  also  represented  his  teaching  to  be 
deficient,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  in- 
formed them  that  converts  to  Christianity 
required  to  be  circumcised  and  to  observe 
the  Mosaic  law,  while  accepting  at  the 
same  time  the  teaching  of  Christ.  They 
had  been  successful  in  attracting  to  their 
views  a  large  number  of  the  Galatiau 
converts.  Julius  Cesar  had  to  complain 
of  Gallic  fickleness,  so  had  Paul.  It  was 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Judais- 
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ing  teachers  that  Paul  wrote  his  epistle, 
which  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  relating  to  doctrine 
(i.  1-v.  12),  and  the  second  to  practice. 
In  the  first  he  shows  that  he  is  a  genuine 
apostle,  deriving  his  office  not  from  the 
other  Apostles,  but  from  Christ.  To 
establish  this  point  he  enters  into  details 
with  regard  to  his  personal  history,  which 
have  been  found  of  much  use  in  the 
construction  of  his  biography  (i.  1,  12- 
ii.  14).  Regarding  circumcision,  he  argues 
that  those  Christians  who  submit  to  it 
become  debtors  to  observe  the  whole  law 
(v.  3) .  No  man  is  j  ustifled  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  Gtod  (iii.  10-12),  it  is  **  by  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ "  that  we  aro  justified  (ii. 
16).  The  law  was  our  **  schoolmaster  "  to 
brmg  us  to  Christ.  By  schoohnaster  he 
hero  meant  not  the  teacher,  but  a  slave 
who  went  to  take  the  children  to  school, 
leaving  them  on  arrival  at  the  feet  of  the 
teacher.  So  the  law  (really  a  slave)  led 
the  children  of  Gk>d  to  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  left  them  there  to  receive  His  instruc- 
tion (iii.  24J.  He  exhorts  them  to  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has 
made  them  free,  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage  (v.  1),  by  which  he  means  the 
bondage  of  the  law.  This  language  mis- 
understood might  tend  to  antinomianism, 
in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  the  moral  law.  It  is  to  guard  against 
this  dauffer  that  the  second  or  ethical 
portion  of  the  epistle  is  penned,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  Christian  must  **  walk  in 
the  Spirit,"  and  he  will  not  **  fulfil  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  "  (v.  16).  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  epistle  are  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  find  fault  with 
the  evidence  for  some  other  epistles. .  It 
seems  to  have  been  penned  by  FauPs  own 
hand  (vi  11),  while  his  general  practice 
was  to  use  an  amanuensis.  There  is  no 
hint  as  to  ]>lace  or  date  in  the  epistle  itself. 
The  subscription,  whidi  is  of  no  authority, 
8a3r8  that  the  epistle  was  written  from 
Bome;  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
sent  from  Ephesus  about  68  a.d.  The 
following  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  found  in  the  Epistle : — 

Gal.  iii.  8  ;  of.  with  Gen.  xli.  S ;   xvlil.   18 : 
xxii.  IS. 
,.    iii.  11;    „       „     Hab.  Ii.  4. 
„    iiL12;    „      „     Lev.  xviii.5;Neh.ix.29: 

Ezek.  XX.  11. 
„    Hi.  13  :    „       „     Deut  xxi.  23. 
„    iv.  27;    „       „     Isa.  liv.  1. 
„    iv.  30  ;    „      „     Gen.  xxi.  10. 
f,     V.  14  ;    „      „     Lev.  xix.  18. 

CkatMumm  [Latin]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhelbenah, 
from  Hhalabh  =  «*to  be  fat  '*  (?),  occurring 
in  Exod.  xxz.  34  as  an  ingrecuent  in  the 
anointing  oil  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron 


and  bis  successors.  The  Greek  Khalbane^ 
the  Roman  Galbanmn,  was  a  gumbrouriit 
from  Persia.  It  is  g^erally  suppoteato 
have  come  from  two  umbelliferous  plante, 
Ferula  Galbaniflua  and  F,  rubneaulis. 
The  Levant  ealbuium  of  European  com- 
merce ia  a  dmerent  plant.  The  umbelli- 
ferous plant  from  which  it  comes  is  imper- 
fectly known. 

Galeed  [Heb.  Gal-edh  =  «'heap  of 
witness  "J. 

A  cairn  of  stones  erected  by  Jacob,  aided 
by  his  family,  on  parting  from  Laban. 
It  was  designed  as  a  witness  that  the  two 
would  in  future  remain  friends,  neither  in 
any  ciroumstances  crossing  the  heap  to  do 
injury  to  the  other.  G^eed  is  Hebrew, 
and  was,  as  stated,  the  name  given  by 
Jacob.  Laban,  who  q>oke  Aramaic,  and 
not  Hebrew,  gave  the  heap  a  name  of 
exactly  the  same  meaning  in  ms  language, 
Jeoab  Sajl^utha  (q.v!).  The  spot  was 
in  Mount  Gilead.  Major  Conder  places 
it  at  S(lf,  about  16  mUes  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  7  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  place  is 
2,730  feet  above  the  level  of  ^e  ocean, 
and  has  rude  dolmens  in  its  uhmediate 
vicinity.    [Mizpeh  (1)  ((Jen.  xxxi  46-53).] 

OalUasaii  [English!. 

A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee 
(Mark  xiv.  70  ;  Luke  xiii.  1,2;  xxii.  69 ; 
xxiii.  6 ;  John  iv.  45 ;  Acts  ii.  7). 

Gftlilee  [English,  from  Gr. 
Heb.  Galil=^&  circle,"  "a 
"a  district;  "Galilee]. 

L  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Galil 
[see  etymology]  in  Josh  xx.  7;  xxL  32; 
1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  1  Chron. 
vi  76,  and  Isa.  ix.  1— all  A.V.  and  R.V. 
The  B.y .  on  the  margin  of  the  last  passage 
substitutes  **the  district."  Galilee  com- 
menced, and  for  many  centuries  ocmtinued 
specifically  to  mean  no  more  than  a  district 
within  the  limits  allotted  to  Naphtali 
(2  Kingfs  XV.  29 ;  1  Chron.  vi  76),  Kedesh 
being  its  chief  city  (Josh.  xx.  7  ;  xxi  32). 
The  twenty  cities  given  by  Solomon  to 
Hiram  were  in  the  luid  of  Galilee  (1  Kings 
ix.  11).  If  they  were  located  withinthe 
territory  of  Asher,  then  the  nune  Galilee 
must  sometimes  have  acquired  a  more 
extended  meaningr,  so  as  to  include  the 
tribes  of  Naphtafi,  Zebulun,  and  Asher 
(cf.  Isa.  ix.  1).  Whether  or  not  in  pre- 
Boman  times  it  ever  took  in  Iflsachar  is 
unknown.  Probably  it  did  not  (1  Maoe. 
xii.  49).  If  it  did,  it  would  be  identical 
with  what  afterwards  became  the  Roman 
province  of  Galilee  (cf.  1  Mace.  x.  30). 
[No.  2.]  The  expression  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations^*  or  "Gentiles"  implies  that  the 
district  or  region  so  called  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  a  non- Jewish  population  (i«. 
ix.  1 ;  cf.  1  Maoc.  v.  16  and  Matt  iv.  15). 


Galilaia, 
region, 
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Hie  Hebrew  Galil  is  used,  not  in  a  specific 
sense,  but  Tni»itTiing  edmply  a  region,  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  xxii.  10,  11;  Ezek.  xlviL  8, 
and  Joel  iii.  4,  tiie  context  in  all  cases 
showing  that  the  word  in  these  places  did 
not  mean  Oalilee. 
n.  In  tht  New  Testament, 
The  most  northerly  of  the  three  pro* 
Tinces  west  of  the  Jordan  into  which  (if 
PhcBnida    be    ignored)    Palestine     was 
divided  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.    Re- 
ferring to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  war, 
70  ▲.D.,  Josephus  says  that  there  were  two 
Qalilees,  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.     If 
they  were  viewed  as  one  province,  then  it 
was   bounded    on  the  north   by  Tyrian 
territory,  on  the  south  by  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  Samaria  and  ScyliiopoliB 
to  the  Jordan,  on  the  east  by  Hippene, 
Gadaris,  Qaulanitis,  and  the  idneaomof 
Agrippa  (he  had  better  have  said  by  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes),  and  on  the  west 
by  FhcBnida.    Lower  Oalilee  lay  to  the 
south  of  Upper  Oalilee,  and  extended  from 
Tiberias  to  near  Ptolemais  (Accho),  now 
Acre  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  {War^  IH. 
iii.  1 ;  Life,  §  13, 14, 37;  cf.  also  Judith  i.  8). 
Josephus  says  that  there  were  240  cities 
and  villages  within  the  limits  of  the  two 
OaHlees,  the   smalleet   of   them   having 
15,000  inhabitants  {Ibid.,  {  Ab  ;  Wan,  III. 
iii.  §  2).    The  larvest  city  was  Sepphoris, 
and  tbe  largest  viflage  Japha  {Life,  {  45). 
It  was  mentioned  under  sio.  I.  that  the 
district  called  Oalilee  was  inhabited  by 
Gentiles,  rather  than  by  Jews ;  it  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  various  other  pornons 
of  what  ultimately  became  the  Roman 
province  of  Galilee.    The  mixture  of  races 
tended  to  produce  a  distinct  accent  or  even 
dialect  (Mark  xiv.  70 ;  Luke  xxil.  69 ;  cf . 
Acts  ii.  7),  which,  being  looked  on  as  pro- 
vincial,   excited    the    contempt    of    the 
polished  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.    It  was 
not  merely   the    accent   or  dialect  that 
those  refined  people  despised,  it  was  the 
people  also  and  even  the  place,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  one  which  never  would 
produce   a   prophet    (John  vii.  41,  62). 
Nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  Apostles  of 
Jesus  were  natives  of  Gkililee ;  He  Himself 
was  brought  up  in  it,  and  made  it  in  His 
maturer   years   the   chief   scene  of   His 
mimstry.    On  its  eastern  limits  was  the 
Lake  of  Oenneearet,  or  Sea  of  Oalilee, 
while  within    its    area   were   Chorazin. 
Bethsaida,  Capernaum,    Nain,    Cana   of 
Galilee,  and  Nazareth  itself.    Oalilee  is 
about  60   miles   long  by  26  broad  ;    it 
it  generally   mountainous,    with   fertile 
vaUeys  between.     Its  scenery  is  pictur- 
esque. Lower  Galilee,  which  is  really  at  a 
less  elevation  above  the  sea  level  than 
TTpper  Oalilee,  is  a  corn-growing  country, 
whilst  the  higher  province  is  characterised 
^  oKve  groves.    [PAiaarniE.] 


%  The  Sea  of  Galilee. ^^Tho  Lake  of 
Gtennesaret.  [Gennesa&et  U.I  (Matt, 
iv.  18;  XV.  29). 

0«I1  [English,  remotely  from  Or.  Khole 
=  "bile"]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Jiosli, 
literally  =  **  the  head,**  but  applied  to  a 
certain  plant.  It  grew  iip  spontaneously 
in  the  furrows  of  fields  (Hosea  x.  4).  In 
this  passage  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  both 
translate  it  hemlock,  though  in  all  other 
passages  thev  call  it  gall.  It  was  associated 
in  rhetorical  language  with  wormwood 
(pent.  xxix.  18).  It  had  fruits  externally 
like  grapes  (?),  but  bitter  and  poisonous 
(xxxu.  32,  33;  Psahn  Ixix.  21;  cf.  also 
Lam.  iii.  6).  Either  the  fruits  or  the 
plants,  if  not  even  both,  could  be  stee; 
m  water  and  made  into  **  water  of  ga! 
which  could  be  drunk  (Jer.  viii.  14;  Ix. 
15 ;  xxiii.  15).  This,  like  the  plant  itself, 
seems  to  have  tasted  bitter  (Jer.  xxiii.  15). 
These  characteristics  do  not  well  agree 
with  hemlock  TA.V.  and  R.V.),  or  with  the 
poppv,  suggested  by  Oesenius.  If  it  were 
not  that  the  colocynth  is  called  in  the  Bible 
the  wild  gounl,  we  should  think  it  might 
bethegaO. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mcj'O' 
rah  =  *•  poison  as  en  a  serpent  '*  (Job  xx. 
14). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Khole  = 
♦«  bile,**  "  gall,**  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34.  There 
it  seems  to  mean  bitter  herbs  (No.  1). 
[Jesus.  Chsiot^  Vineoab.] 

II  The  gall  of  bitteimesB. 

Bitterness  like  that  of  gall  within  the 
heart;  venomous  or  malifi^nant  feeling 
agidnst  what  is  good  (Acts  viii.  23). 

Oallery  [English]. 

This  generally  means  a  long  room  or 
corridor,  or  a  pu'tial  storey  in  a  church  or 
other  building. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  is — 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Rahit, 
from  Rahat  =  **to  run**  or  **fiow  as 
water,**  in  Song  vii.  6— A.V.  Oesenius 
considers  Rahit  to  mean  '*  a  panelled  **  or 
'*  fretted  ceiling.**  The  R.V.  makes  it 
*«  tresses  (of  ha&).** 

(2)  The  rendering  of  Rahhit  (another 
reading,  Rahit)  in  Song  i.  17.  Both  the 
A.V.  and  R.V.  render  it  *•  rafters.** 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Atti^, 
from  Athaq  =  "  to  be  beautiful,**  m 
Ezek.  xli.  15,  16  ;  xlii.  3,  6,  which  Oese- 
nius considers  to  mean  '*  a  pillar.**  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  English  word  attic, 
which  comes  from  the  Greek. 

OAllay  [English]. 

A  low  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more 
banks,  i.e.  rows  of  oars  (Isa.  xxxiii.  21). 

OAlllm  [Heb.  =  ''fountains**  {Gesenius)^ 
or^heaps^*  {Grore)]. 
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A  village  from  which  came  Phalti,  the 
son  of  Laiflh,  to  whom  Saul  gave  his 
daughter  Michal,  though  she  was  the  wife 
of  David  (1  SiEun.  zxv.  44).  It  was 
apparently  east  of  Bahurim  and  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  iii.  15,  16).  It  is  men- 
tioned, in  connection  with  Laish  and 
Anathoth,  as  in  danger  from  an  Assyrian 
invasion,  that  of  Sargon,  which  approached 
Jerusalem  from  the  north  (Isa.  z.  30).  It 
may  he  inferred  that  it  lay  north-east  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Major  Conder  thinks  it  may  possibly  have 
been  located  at  the  site  of  the  modem 
Beit  Jilla,  near  Bethlehem.  He  assumes 
a  connection  between  Gallim  and  Jala,  but 
Bethlehem,  being  in  Judah,  south  from 
Jerusalem,  the  identification  seems  very 
doubtful.' 

Ckdlio  [Lat.  In  the  Gr.  it  is  Gallion], 
The  Boman  proconsul  of  Achaia  (nearly 
the  same  as  Greece),  a  very  honourable 
position.  When  the  Jews,  maddened  by 
the  success  of  Paul  at  Corinth,  dragged 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  GkiUio,  that 
judge  properly  ruled  that  the  decision 
of  truth  or  error  in  religion  was  not  a 
matter  within  his  jurisdiction  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  summarily  dismissed  the  case. 
But  when  the  riotous  Jews  took  Sosthenes, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  evidently  one 
of  Paul's  converts,  and  beat 
him  before  the  judgment 
seat,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  representative 
of  government  to  shelter 
the  victim  from  the  fury  of 
the  multitude.  This  Giillio 
failed  to  do,  the  reason  be- 
ing that  he  *'  cared  for  none 
of  these  things  "  (Acts  xviii. 
12-17).  The  original  name 
of  the  apathetic  magistrate  ^-^ 
was  Marcus  Annseus  No-  SS, 
yatus ;  but  he  was  adopted  ^_f 
into  the  family  of  Lucius  ^F 
Jimius  Gallic,  and  took  his 
benefactor's  name.  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  Boman 
philosopher  Seneca,  and,  like  him,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Emperor  Nero. 

Gamaliel  [Gr.  Gamaliel,  from  Heb. 
GamlUl  =  " benefit  from  God  "]. 

(1)  The  head  or  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  the 
son  of  Pedahzur  (Numb.  i.  10 ;  ii.  20 ;  vii. 
64,  59). 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin. 
He  was  of  the  Pharisee  sect,  and  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  held  in  high  reputation  by  the 
Jewish  people.  He  showea  his  superiority 
to  his  colleagues  in  counselling  tnem  not 
to  persecute  l^eter  and  the  other  Apostles, 
on  the  ground  that  if  their  work  were 


simply  man's,  it  would  finally  come  to 
nothing,  even  if  they  took  no  measures 
against  it ;  while  if  it  was  from  Qod  and 
they  persecuted  it,  they  would  be  fighting 
against  God,  and  the  inevitably  issue 
would  be  their  defeat  (Acts  v.  34-39). 
G^amaliel  had  St.  Paul  for  one  of  his  pupils 
and  taught  him  Judaism  most  effectively 
(xxiii.  3).  Tradition  as  embodied  in  the 
Talmud  makes  Gkunaliel  the  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Babbi  Hillel,  and  adds  the 
not  at  all  improbable  statement  that 
Gamaliel  long  presided  over  the  Sanhed- 
rin.   He  diea  about  a.d.  50. 

Gaines  [English]. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  aie 
numerous  allusions,  more  or  less  clear,  to 
the  gfames  of  ancient  Greece.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  four  in  number : 
ihe  Olympic  g^ames,  at  Olympia,  in  tiie 
district  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus  (the 
Morea) ;  the  Pvthian  games,  at  Delphi,  in 
Phods  ;  the  Nemean  games,  at  Argos.  in 
Argolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  the 
Isthmian  ^n^^  oi^  the  Isthmus  of 
Ck>rinth.  The  contests  carried  on  were 
chariot,  horse,  and  foot  racing,  boxing, 
wrestling,  etc.,  and  the  intending  com- 
petitorshad  to  go  throug^h  a  course  of 
training  if  they  were  to  contend  with  any 
hope   of  success.      Immense   multitudes 


FOOT-RACE.    (From  a  bas-rdi^.) 

were  spectators  of  their  skill,  and  though 
the  direct  rewards  of  the  victors  were  but 
slight,  the  honour  given  to  them  by  their 
fellow-citizens  and  coimtrymen  was  beyond 
measure  great.  As  the  Isthmian  games 
were  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and 
the  other  three  at  no  great  distance,  it 
might  be  expected  that  Paul's  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  would  contain  meta- 
phors or  comparisons  borrowed  from  the 
games,  and  examination  shows  this  to  be 
the  case.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27  there  ii 
allusion  to  the  training  of  a  comi)etitor  in 
the  games,  to  running  and  to  fightimi;  the 
object  in  view  being  to  gain  a  pnze.  There 
are  scattered  allusions  of  a  similar  kind 
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throng  other  epistiesy  and  in  Hebrews 
there  u  a  notable  passage  (xiL  1,  2)  which 
enables  one  to  realise  the  scene  at  the 
^ames  while  a  foot  race  is beingnm.  The 
competitor  is  compassed  about  with  a  great 
<dona  of  witnesses,  the  multitude  bein^  so 
large  that  indiyiduals  are  undistinguish- 
able,  and  the  spectators  seem  to  constitute 
A  cloud.  The  competitor  lays  aside  every 
weight  to  make  himself  hunter,  and  the 
long  flowing  garment,  which  else  would 
^*bewt"  him  and,  perhaps,  throw  him 
<]own.  He  requires  patience  to  go  forward 
penereringly,  out  obtains  it  by  looking  at 
ihe  umpire  seated  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
ready  to  confer  the  prize  if  it  be  fairly 
won.  Eray  one  of  these  details  had  a 
^distinct  spiritual  .reference,  which  would 
-oome  home  with  great  power  to  eyery 
xeader  of  the  epistle  who  had  seen  any  of 
the  Qredan  games. 


Ckunmadlm,     Oammadliw     [Heb. 

^rommadhim  =  *'  valorous  men  **   (margin 
of  the  B.V.),  " brave  soldiers  "]. 

Certain  brave  people  who  garrisoned  the 
towers  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  zxvii.  11). 

Oamul  [Heb.  =  '< weaned"]. 
The  head  of   the  22nd  course  of  the 
priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  17). 

Ckurdan  [English]. 

The  first  garden  of  which  we  read  in 
Scrinture  was  that  of  Eden,  planted  by 
the  hand  of  God  for  man  in  his  state  of 
innocence  (Oen.  ii.  8-iii.  24 ;  Ezek.  zxviii. 
13 ;  xzxi.  8,  9).  Gardens,  specially  of 
herbs,  were  watered  by  the  foot  in  Egypt, 
obviously  with  water  obtained  from  we 
Nile  (Beut.  xi  10).  Artificial  irrigation 
was  practised  in  Falestine  as  well  as  in 
Egypt  (Isa.  Iviii.  11 ;  Jer.  zxxi.  12).  Ahab 
deaured  to  have  **  a  garden  of  herbs  "  near 
his  palace  at  Jezreel,  and  it  was  to  obtain 
iand  for  the  purpose  that  he  coveted 
Naboth^s  vineyard  (1  Kings  xxL  2).  Lilies 
and  other  fiowers  were  cultivated  in 
gardens  (Song  v.  1 ;  vi.  2).  So  also  were 
rntit-trees  (Jer.  zziz.  5,  28 ;  Amos  iz.  14). 
The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (the  oil  press) 
aeems  to  have  been  planted  mainly  with 
olive-trees,  and  to  have  had  a  press  in  it 
wherewith  to  express  the  oil  from  their 
fruit.  [Gethseidlnb.]  To  protect  gardens 
a^^ainst  depredators  they  were  enclosed 
witii  fences  (Song  iv.  12— -R.V.,  margin), 
and  occasionally  a  lodge  was  placed  within 
them,  attended  by  a  solitary  watcher,  the 
very  image  of  loneliness  (Isa.  i.  8).  Some- 
Hmm  saCTifices  were  offered  in  gardens, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  Uie  noted  case  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  there  was  a  sepulchre 
In  a  garden  (John  xix.  41). 

Omreh  [Heb.  Oarebh  s  <*  roug)  " 
^fcorfy,"  "scabby"]. 


(1)  An  Ithrite,  one  of  David^s  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  40). 

(2)  A  hill  near  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxi  39). 
Exact  situation  unldiown. 

Oarltok  [English,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
Gdrledc,  from  &ar=  **a  spear,  *V  and  Z«««  = 
"a  leek"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  SMhi, 
from  Arabic  Snamtn^  "to  smell  (any- 
thing)." It  was  eaten  by  the  Israelites  in 
E^ypt,  and  they  felt  the  want  of  it  in  the 
wildemess  (Numb.  xi.  6).  It  ia  Allium 
sativum^  of  the  same  genus  as  the  onion, 
but  with  more  taste  and  scent  than  that 
esculent.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people  as  a  relish  to  their  mead. 

GAimant  [English].    [Dbbbs.] 

Garmlte  [English,  from  Heb.  Oarmi  = 
"  bony,"  Oerem  =  "  a  bone  "1. 

An  appellation  added  to  the  name  of 
Keilah,  either  a  man  or  the  place  of  that 
name.  Why  he  or  it  is  so  called  is  now 
unknown  (1  (Jhron.  iv.  19). 


[English]. 

A  place  for  stonng  grain,  a  granary 
(Psahn  cxliv.  13 ;  Joel  i.  17  ;  Matt.  iii.  12 ; 
Luke  iii.  17). 

CkonUh  [English]. 

To  adorn,  to  decorate  with  ornamental 
additions  (2  Chron.  iii.  6 ;  Job.  xxvi.  13  ; 
Matt.  xii.  44;  xxiii.  29;  Luke  xi.  25; 
Eev.  xxi.  19). 

Gaatamn  [Heb.,  the  same  as  Oe$htm  = 
"a  downpour  of  rain  "]. 

A  libeUer  of  the  Jews  in  Nehemiah*s 
time  (Neh.  vi  6).  Probably  the  same  as 
Geshex  (q.v.). 

0«t«m  [Heb.  =  "  the  touching  of 
them"  {Geseniu*)"], 

The  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz  {Oea.  xxxvi. 
11 ;  1  Chron.  i.  36).  He  was  one  of  the 
dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvL 
16). 

Oata  [English]. 

When  cities  in  ancient  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  countries  were  surrounded  by 
wallsj  gates  were  essential  for  the  egress 
and  mgress  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for 
defence  against  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 
They  had  bars  to  place  across  the  gates, 
and  render  them  stronger  against  assault 
(Deut  iii.  6:  1  Kin^  iv.  13;  2  Chron. 
viii.  6 ;  xiv.  7).  While  the  maidens  and 
married  women  of  the  city  gossiped  at  the 
well,  the  old  inen*s  place  of  rendez-vous 
was  the  gate,  where  permanent  seats  or 
benches  were  placed  for  their  aocommo- 
dation.  Sitting  on  these,  they  talked  with 
their  companions  of  '*  the  good  old  times," 
and  what  they  oonsideTed  the  degeneracy 
so   painfully    manifest   in   the   younger 
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generation.  When,  therefore,  any  im- 
portant matter  of  a  judicial  or  social  kind 
had  to  he  settled,  and  it  was  thought 
needful  to  consult  the  "elders"  of  the 
dty  or  town,  it  was  well  known  that  they 
would  he  found  at  the  gate  (Qen.  xix.  1 ; 
Deut.  xxi.  19 ;  Ruth  iv.  1,  11  :  Joh.  zxxi. 
21;  Psahn  Ixix.  12;  cxxvii.  6;  Prov. 
zxxi.  23 ;  Lam.  v.  14 ;  Amos  y.  15).  There 
were  gates  around  the  enclosures  con- 
nected with  the  mansions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy (Lukexyi20\  hut  undue  magnifi- 
cence m  these  respects  was  perilous.  **  He 
that  exalteth  his  gate,"  we  read,  ^'seeketh 
destruction"  (rtov.  xvii.  19).  If  too 
exalted,  a  mounted  Arah  plunderer  could 
ride  in  without  dismounting.  Besides 
which,  an  Oriental  potentate  might  think 
the  possessor  of  the  gate  wealthy^  and 
take  some  means  or  other  of  appropriating 
part  of  his  riches  to  relieve  the  royal 
necessities. 

Oath  [Heh.  =  <<  a  wine  press ; "  or 
rather,  * '  a  tuh  in  which  grapes  are  trodden 
by  the  foot"]. 

One  of  the  five  great  Philistine  cities 
(Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Judg.  iii  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17 ; 
vii.  14,  52).  It  existed  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Ephraim,  some  of  whose  children 
lost  their  lives  in  a  foray  against  the  men 
of  Gath  {I  Chron.  vii.  21,  22).  The  war- 
riors of  Aijalon  were  more  successful  (viii. 
13).  When  the  Ark  of  Ood  was  taken  to 
Auidod,  and  produced  a  plague  upon  the 
dty,  the  Ekronites  sent  it  over  to  G^th, 
where  it  brought  down  destruction  of  a 
similar  kind  on  the  place.  The  people  of 
Oath  were  about  to  pass  on  the  sacred 
vessel  to^Ekron,  but  the  Ekronites  cried 
out  against  the  infliction,  and  the  Ark  had 
to  be  sent  home  to  the  Jewish  territory 
(1  Sam.  V.  1-vi.  21).  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gath  were  men  of  great  stature, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Anakim  (Josh, 
xi  22).  One  of  them,  Goliath,  was 
David's  great  antagonist  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  During  the  son  of  Jesse*s  subsequent 
p^vecution  by  Saul,  he  twice  over  cast 
nimself  on  the  hospilality  of  Achish,  king 
of  Gath  (xxi.  10-xxii.  1;  xxvii.  1-12: 
xxix.  11).  When  the  fugitive  learned 
that  Saul  had  been  slain  in  Uie  battle  with 
the  Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Tell  it  not  in  Gath"  (2  Sam. 
i.  20).  After  a  time  more  of  its  giants 
were  killed  by  David's  men  (xxi.  15-22 ; 
1  Chron.  xx.  4-8),  and  finally  he  himself 
captured  the  dty  {I  Chron.  xviii.  1).  The 
Gkttites  who  fought  in  the  battle  against 
Absalom  were  from  G^th  ^2  Sam.  xv.  18). 
Shimd's  servants  fled  thitiier  (1  Kings  ii. 
39-41).  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  (2 
Chron.  xi.  8),  but  soon  again  reverted  to 
the  Philistines.  It  was  captured  by  Hazael 
(2  Kings  xii.  17).    Uzziah  broke  down  its 


wall  (2  Chron.  xxvL  6).  Soon  afterwards 
it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  its 
importance  (Amos  vi.  2),  though  Micah, 
imitating  David,  says,  "Declare  ye  it  not 
at  Gath^'  (Micah  i.  10).  When  afterwaids 
the  Philistine  dties  are  mentioned  by  the 
prophets,  Gkkth  is  missing  (Jer.  xxv.  20 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zedi.  ix.  6).  It  is  not 
wonderful  in  these  circumstances  that 
difficult  has  been  felt  in  determining  the 
dteofGath.  Robinson,  in  1838,  could  find 
no  traces  of  any  village  or  ruin  bearing 
such  a  JkameJBib.  Ses,^  II.  420,  421). 
The  Rev.  Dr.  TTiomson  (  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  564.  565)  located  it  at  Bdt  Jibrin. 
Robinson  had  previously  claimed  this  ruin 
for  Eleutheropolis,  called  also  Betogabra 
or  Bethogabra,  which  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  was  an  episcopal  dty. 
Thomson  accepts  this  identification,  but 
contends  that  Eleutheropolis  and  Gath 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  "  Khurbet 
Get,"  he  says,  "ruins  of  Gath,  is  the 
name  now  applied  to  one  of  the  heags  of 
rubbirfi  a  short  distance  westward  nom 
the  castie  of  Beit  Jibrin.  The  Hebrew 
word  Bethogabra  and  the  Arabic  Bdt 
Jibrin  may  be  rendered  'house  of  giants,* 
which  reminds  us  of  Gk)liath  of  Gath  and 
his  family."  He  cdso  believes  that 
Mareshah  was  a  suburb  of  Gkith,  and  thi^ 
this  is  the  reason  why  both  are  coupled 
together  by  Micah  (i.  14)  as  Moresheth- 
gath.  Prof.  Porter  and  the  Palestine  ex- 
plorers distinguish  between  Gath  and 
Eleutheropolis^ladng  the  former  dty  at 
the  fortress  of  Tell  es  S4fi  or  S&fieh,  about 
20i  nules  west  of  Bethlehem,  16  east  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  b\  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Bdt  Jibrin. 

Gath-Hepheb,  Gittah-Hbphkr  (Heb. 
Gath-Ha'Hhfpher,  Gittah-Hhephir  = 
"wine  press  of  the  well"  or  "of  a 
well"].  . 

A  dty  or  town  on  the  boundarr-lin®  ^ 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13).  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xij. 
23).  It  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
village  of  el  Meehhed  or  Meahhad,  three 
miles  north-east  of  Nazareth,  where  one 
of  Jonah's  tombs  exists,  its  chief  riw 
being  at  Nebi-Yunus  ("the  prophet 
Jon^"),    oppodte    to    Mosul    on   the 

Gath-Rixxon  [Heb.  =  "wine  press  of 
a  pomegranate  "]. 

(1)  A  town  or  village  on  the  boundaiT- 
line  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4o). 
It  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  th© 
Kohathite  Levites  (xxi.  24 ;  1  Chron.  t»- 
69).    Exact  dte  unknown. 

(2)  A  town  or  village  belonging  to  the 
half- tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan^ 
but  given  with  ita  suburbs  to  the  Koha- 
thite Levites  (Josh,  xxi  25).  Called  aW> 
BiLBAlc  (q.v.). 
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[Gr,  Gaztty  from  Heh. 
Azzahf  Gazzahj  which  are  simply  two 
ways  of  trazialiterating  the  same  llebrew 
vord.  Azzah  or  GazMh  means  **  strong," 
or  "fortified"!. 

One  of  the  five  leading  Philistine  cities 
(Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17). 
It  was  very  ancient  (Gen,  x.  19).  It  was 
asigned  bv  Joshua  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47).  He  did  not  himself  take  the  ci^  (xi. 
22V  though  he  improached  it  closely  (x. 
41),  but  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
it  was  captured  by  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Judg.  L  18).  It  must,  howerer,  have 
loou  revertedf  to  the  Philistines  (cf.  Judg. 
▼i.  4).  Some  of  the  Anakim  who  fl^ 
from  Joshua  took  refuge  in  Gaza,   and 


doubtless  produced  a  giant  race,  though 
Oath  was  the  great  seat  of  sudi  men  (Joui. 
zi.  21,  22).  Samson,  confined  within  its 
walls,  carried  off  its  gates  (Judg.  xvi.  1-3). 
When  he  was  retaJEen  and  his  eyes  put 
out,  it  was  in  the  prison-house  of  Graza 
thathe  had  to  grind  (20.  21).  The  tutelary 
cod  of  Ghaza,  as  of  Asndod,  was  Daqon 
(q.v.)  (23-31).  It  was  the  limit  of  Solo- 
Qon^s  dominion  towards  the  south-west 
(1  Kings  iv.  24).  Hezekiah  *'  smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza"  CI  Kings 
piii.  8).  Being  an  imnortant  city,  it  had 
ite  dependent  towns  ana  villages  (1  Chron. 
▼ii.  2M).  Judgment-was  denounced  against 
It  and  the  other  Philistine  cities  by  the 
prophets  f  Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  xlvii.  1,6;  Amos 
J*^  6,  7),  where  their  sin  is  said  to  be  that 
"they  carried  away  captive  the  whole 
captivity  to  deliver  them  up  to  Edom." 
It  was  to  be  "  forsaken "  (Zeph.  ii.  4), 
and  its  kin^  perish  (Zech.  u.  5).  It 
Held  out  affamst  Alexander  the  Great  for 
five  months,  a  dreadful  massacre  of 
rts  inhabitants  being  perpetrated  when 
It  was  taken.  Jonathan  Maccabseus,  hav- 
ing been  shut  out  of  Gaza,  burnt  its 
wburbs,  but  the  inhabitants  having 
'^^precated  his  resentment,  he  made  peace 


without  storming  the  place  (1  Mace.  xi. 
61,  62).  It  was  afterwards  captured  by 
his  brother  Simon  (xiii.  43-48 ;  Joseph., 
Antiq,,  XIII.  v.  }  5).  About  96  B.C.  it 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Janneeus 
(Joseph.,  Antiq,.  XIII.  xiii.  }  3).  It  was 
subsequentljr  reouilt  hj  Gabmius,  the 
Roman  president  of  Syria  (XIV.  v.  {  3). 
It  was  somewhere  on  the  rood  between 
Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  a  route  **  which  was 
desert,"  that  Philip  the  evangelist  baptised 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26-40). 
About  A.D.  65  the  Jews  destroyed  it ;  but 
it  soou  rose  anew,  and  there  are  coins 
belonging  to  it  sixuck  in  honour  of  Titus 
and  Adrian.  It  afterwards  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric.  In  a.d.  634 
it  was  taken  bv  the  Saracens,  and,  witli 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  intervals 
during  which  it  was  held  by  the  Cru- 
saders, has  since  remained  in  Mohamme- 
dan hands.  Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ghuzzeh,  still  exists  as  a  town  with  some 
liiousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a 
low,  round  hill,  about  fiftv  or  sixty  feet 
above  the  plain,  but  extenos  from  the  hill 
across  the  plain  to  the  east  and  north. 
On  the  north  there  are  immense  olive 
groves,  the  finest  in  Palestine;  and  the 
great  staple  of  the  city  is  soap,  manufac- 
tured from  the  olive  oil.  Ghuzzeh  is  not 
now  fortified;  but  there  are  indications 
where  the  ancient  walls  existed,  and 
slight  remains  of  buildings  exist  on  the 
hiU  (Bib.  Jtcs.,  II.  372-383).  It  is  about 
2^  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
intermediate  space  being  occupied  by 
sandhills,  with  sandy  tracts  between.  It 
was  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  Philis- 
tine cities.  Its  site  is  nearly  in  31°  30^ 
N.  lat.,  and  34"  30*  E.  long.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Gaza  is  called  a  Gkizite 
(Josh.  xiii.  3— R.V. ;  Judg.  xvi.  2— A.V. 
and  B.V.),  or  a  Gazathite  (Josh.  xiii.  3— 
A.V.). 

Qftielle  [English  and  French,  from 
Arabic  Ghaznl,  Ghazdlah  =  "a  gazelle"]. 

One  rendering  in  the  R.V.  of  the  Hebrew 
TMrMt,meaniug  (1)**  splendour,"  **grace"; 
(2)  *'the  gazelle"  (from  its  beauty)  on 
the  mar^  of  Prov.  vi.  5  ;  Song  ii.  7, 9, 17 ; 
iv.  6 ,  viii.  14,  and  Isa.  xiii.  14.  It  is  ren- 
dered "  roe  "  in  the  text  of  all  these  pas- 
saffes,  but  in  Prov.  v.  19  is  translated 
**aoe."  The  animal  meant  seems  to  be 
an  antelope — the  gazelle  {Gazella  Ihretu), 
It  is  about  3  feet  6  inches  long,  by  1  foot 
9  inches  high.  The  horns  are  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female ;  the  limbs  and 
whole  form  in  both  sexes  graceful ;  the  f ur 
mostly  fawn-coloured  about  the  head, 
more  fulvous  on  the  other  parts.  It  is 
found  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  mostlv 
in  small  groups  or  nearly  solitary.  It  is 
timid  and  flies  £ix>m  a  pursuer  rapidly  and 
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with  ffreat  bounds.  [Dobgas.1  Tristram 
iouuda  second  species  of  Gazelle  {Oazella 
4trabica),  larger  than  the  common  one,  east 
of  the  .Jordan. 


[The  word  Gezer,  with  a  strong 


Hebrew  accent  upon  it] . 

[Gkzee]  (2  Sam.  v.  26-A.V. 
xiv.  16— A.  v.). 


IChron. 


[  [Heb.  =  "a barber"  (Geaenius); 
*'  a  shearer  "  {Oxford  Bibie)], 

(1)  A  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Bphah  (1  Chron.  ii.  46). 

(2)  A  son  of  Haran,  brother  of  the 
former  Gazez  {Ibid,), 

OASsam  [Heb.  =  "swallowing,"  " de- 
vouring"]. 

The  nead  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  exile  with  Zerubbabel  and 
IJ'ehemiah  (Ezra  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Oe  [Heb.  (pronounced  like  yay)]. 

A  narrow  valley,  a  ravine,  as  distin- 
guished from  Nahal  =  *'  a  broader  valley, 
with  a  considerable  stream  running 
through  it,"  what  would  be  called  in 
Scothuid  a  glen,  as  distinguished  from  a 
strath.  Th^  valley  of  the  Aidron  is  a  Ge, 
the  river  of  Egypt  with  its  valley  a  Kahal. 

Ge-Habashdc,  Gb-Hahaba8HDC  [Heb. 
Oe-Hharashim  =  "  the  narrow  valley  of 
craftsmen"!.  [Chaeashdc.]  (IChron. iv. 
14— E.V. ;  Neh.  xi.  36— margin.) 

Oe1ia,Oaba  [Heb.  Gebha  =  *'ahill";]. 

A  city  within  the  limits  of  Benjamm 
(Josh,  xviii.  24),  but  which  Iwas  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  priests  (xxi.  17). 
It  was  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Benjamite  territory  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8; 
Zech.  xiv.  10).  Tlie  same  as  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  [Gibeah  (1)]. 

OetMa  [Heb.,  etc.,  Gebhal  =  "moun- 
■tainous**], 

(1)  A  maritime  dtv  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  whidi 
furnished  "caulkers"  to  make  tight  the 
fleams  of  the  Tvrian  vessels  ^Ezek.  xxviL  9). 
They  were  also  skilful  m  hewing  and 
flqui|ring  stones  Q  Kings  v.  18 — ^E.Y.). 
Tliis  Gebal  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
place  called  by  the  Gh^eks  Bublos  and  hy 
the  Romans  Bvblus.  It  is  now  called 
Jebeil,  and  is  about  16  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  north  bv  east  from  Beirut.  Prof. 
Porter  {Handbook  to  Syria,  686)  describes 
the  ruins  as  extensive,  immense  numbers 
of  granite  columns  being  strewn  about, 
whue  the  substructions  of  the  citadel  con- 
nst  of  stones,  some  of  them  18  feet  long 
and  bevelled,  as  the  PhcBnidans  were  ac* 
customed  to  do.  Byblus  was  said  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  the  Syrian  god  Adonis. 
rTAXXUZ.]  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Oebid  (1)  were  called  Gebalites  (1  Kings 


V.  18— B. v.,  and  margin  of  the  A.V.)  or 
Giblites  (Joah.  xiii.  6— A.V.). 

(2)  (?)  A  oountiT  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
inhabited  by  the  Edomites  (Psalm  iTniii. 
7). 

Oeber  [Heb.  Gebher^'*^  man,"  ''a 
hero"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  UrL  He  was  Solomon's 
purveyor  for  the  territory  of  Giltad 
(1  Kings  iv.  19). 

(2)The  son  of  No.  1  (P),  caUed  Ben- 
Geoer  (?),  Solomon's  purveyor  for  the  north 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan  (1  Kings  iv.  13). 

OeMm  [Heb.  GMim  =  "  dstenis  "  (?), 
"  ditches  '^  or  "  locusts  "  (?)  (Geseniu*)], 

A  village  north  of  Jenisaiem,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  to  flee  from  an 
Assyrian  invasion  (that  of  Saigon)  (Isa.  x. 
31).    Exact  site  unknown. 

CMUliali  [Heb.  Gedalyah,  Otda- 
lyahu  =  "  whom  He  {i,e,  Jehovah)  has 
made  great"  or  "has  strengthened." 
Nos.  4  and  6  are  of  the  first  fonn,  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  the  second,  and  No.  3- of  both]. 

(1)  A  harper,  a  son  of  Jeduthun,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3).  TTie 
second  lot  came  forth  to  him.  He,  his 
brethren,  and  his  sons  were  in  all  twdre 
persons  (9). 

(2)  A  son  of  Pashur  in  Jeremiah's  time 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1), 

(3)  A  Jew  (?),  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the 
son  of  Shaphan.  He  was  appointed  by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  governor  of  Judsa, 
after  the  capture  of  Jenisalem.  He  seems 
to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Mizpah. 
where  he  was  treacherously  assassinated 
by  Ishmael  of  the  seed  royal  (2  Kings  xxr. 
22-26;  Jer.  xxxix.  14;  xl.  6-xli.  18). 

(A)  A  son  of  the  priest  whom  Ezra 
induced  to  divorce  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  18).  ^ 

(6)  The  nandfather  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  1). 


[Gr.,   from  Heb.    Gidhwn]. 

[GlDBON.] 

The  New  Testament  name  of  Gideon  in 
Heb.  xi  32— A. V. 

Oe«M>  [Heb.  Gedk<r  =  "  a  wall "]. 

A  town,  apparently  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah.  wnoee  king  was  slain  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  13).  Exact  site  unknown.  It 
may  be  the  same  as  Beth-Gaoeb  and 
Gedob  (2)  (q.v.). 

Gederali  [Heb.  Gedhtrah  =  "  a  dtr 
wall,"  from  Gadhar  =  "to  surround" 
{Gesfnius);  "asheepcote"  {Grotr)], 

(1 )  A  village  or  town,  evidently  f stifled, 
in  a  valley  within  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  36).  Major  Conder  locates  it  at 
Jedtreh,  an  important  ruin  nine  EngUsh 
miles  south  of  Ludd  {Smrey  of  WesUrtt 
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P9lntine,  m.  43).     It  is  about  16  miles 

wvt  by  north  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  to  this  town,  and  not 
to  Oeder,  that  the  appellation  Gederite, 
applied  to  the  Baalhanan  who  in  David's 
tune  looked  after  the  oliye-trees  and  the 
fijoomores  in  the  low  plains,  refers 
(1  Chron.  xxviL  28). 

(2)  A  village  of  Benjamin,  whence  came 
Jozabad  to  David  at  Ziklaff  (1  Chron.  xiL 
4).  Major  Conder  consiaers  its  site  to 
hare  becoi  at  Jedireh,  a  ruin  about  six 
milfls  north  by  west  of  Jerusalem. 

.  Gederoth  [Heb.  Gedheroth  =  "  an  open- 
ing," *'a  passage,**  "an  enclosure," 
"dieepfolds^  {^Oxford  Bible)].     [Gedb- 

SiH.] 

A  town  or  village  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  In  Ahaz*s  reign  it 
was  taken  by  the  PhiUstinee  (2  Chron. 
xxriii.  18).  Sir  Charles  Warren  and 
^'or  Conder  agree  in  fixixig  it  at  Katrah, 
«»Um  in  1  Maoc.  xv.  39  C^dron,  in  the 
I'bilutme  country  about  four  miles  south- 
Wttt  by  south  of  Ekron. 

OedarotliAtiii  [Heb.  Oedherothaim  = 
"two openings"  or  "enclosures,'*  "two 
abeepfoWs'*(Or/«>rrfJ?i*/ir)].  [Gkdbbah.] 
Atown  or  village  within  the  territory  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36).  The  Septuagint 
does  not  regard  Q«derothaim  as  a  proper 
name,  but  translates  Qederah  and  Gedero- 
uiatm  "  Qederah  and  its  cattle-enclosures.** 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  rendering  that,  while 
^  "  cities  **  are  reckoned  up  as  fourteen, 
fifteen  names  are  given,  while  the 
Septnajdnt  method  reoucee  them  to  four- 
teen. Both  the  A. V.  and  the  E. v.,  how- 
^,  make  G^erothaim  the  name  of  a 
^^  If  it  was  really  distinct  from 
^'e^enih  (1),  its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

P«d«r  [Heb.  Gedhor  =  "  a  wall  **]. 
I.  Men. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Fennel 
(1  Chron.  iv.  4). 

(2)  Another  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of 
Jwed  a  Chron.  iv.  18). 

(3)  A  son  of  Jehiel,  and  a  brother  of 
Bsh,  Saul's  father  (1  Chron.  viii.  30,  31). 

n.Ptace$. 
.  (1)  A  town  or  viUage  in  a  fertile  valley 
m  the  south  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv.  39,40). 
^t  Bobinscm,  in  1838,  identified  it  as 
f^^  (or  Jidfur),  a  place  with  ruins,  on  the 
"TOW  of  a  high  mountain  ridge  about  5^ 
miles  north  of  Hebron. 

(2)  A  town  or  village,  apparently  in  the 
territory  of  Simeon,  not  far  from  the 
wnth- western  botmdaiy  of  Palestine 
(1  Chron.  iv.  39).  Exact  situation  un- 
known. It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
•me  as  Gedebjlh  (2)  (q.v.). 

(Z)  A  town  or  village,  apparently  in 
Benjanrin  (cf.  1  Chron.  xu.  1  with  7). 
ouict  situation  unknown. 


[Heb.   Othhaei  -  "valley  of 
vision**]. 

The  servant  of  Elisha,  an  honour  of 
which  he  was  totally  unworthy.  He  con- 
veyed to  Elisha  the  longing  which  the 
Shunammite  woman  had  for  a  son,  but 
when  the  son  granted  died  and  the  afflicted 
mother,  in  her  agonv,  seized  the  feet  of 
Elisha  to  supplicate  mm  to  pray  God  for 
her,  Gtohaa  was  about  to  thrust  her  away 
when  the  prophet  forbade  the  act  (2  Kings 
iv.  27).  When  EUsha,  learning  what  had 
hapimied,  sent  Gehazi  to  lay  the  prophet's 
staGn  on  the  dead  child,  he  did  so,  but  God 
would  not  honour  the  unworthy  staff- 
bearer  by  working  a  miracle  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  chim :  it  needed  EUsha  him- 
self to  be  the  agent  of  the  Divine  power 
in  the  case  (29-37).  When  Naaman,  the 
Syrian,  cured  of  leprosy  by  EUsha,  wished 
him  to  aooept  a  "  blessmg,"  i.e,  a  present, 
and  EUsha  nobl^  refused,  Gehazi  thought 
it  a  nity  that  his  master  had  "  spared  " 
the  Syrian,  and,  therefore,  set  himself  to 
repair  the  omission.  Following  him  he 
asked  for  a  talent  of  silver  and  two  changes 
of  raiment,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to 
take  two  talents  instead  of  one.  Questioned 
by  his  master  as  to  where  he  had  been,  he 
denied  that  he  had  been  anywhere^  and  as 
a  penalty  for  his  avarice  and  lying  the 
sentence  was  TOonounced,  "  The  leprosy 
therefore  of  Naaman  Uie  Syrian  shall 
cleave  unto  thee  and  thy  seed  for  ever." 
"And  he  went  out  from  his  presence" 
fthat  of  EUshiO  "a  leper  as  white  as  snow " 
H  Kings  V.  20-27).  More  savings  and 
aoings  of  Elisha's  servant  are  subsequently 
repOTted,  but  the  individual  referred  to 
was  probably  Gehazi's  successor,  rather 
than  himself. 

Oehanna  [N.T.  Gr.  Gemna,  from 
Heb.  Ge  jHnnom=  "the  valley  of 
Hinnom"].    [Hinnox.] 

Hell  in  the  sense  of  the  place  of  punish- 
ment [Hell  (2)]  (Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30 ; 
X.  28;  xviii.  9 ;  xxiii.  15,  33 ;  Mark ix.  43, 
46,  47,  48— all  R.V.  margin). 

Oelllotli  [Heb.  =  " circles,"  "regions.** 
It  is  rendered  "  regions  **  in  Josh.  xiii.  2 
— R.V. ;  Josh.  xxii.  10— R.V.  The  A.V. 
in  these  passages  calls  it  "  borders  "]. 

Apparently  uie  same  place  as  Gnx^AL  (1) 
(q.v.)  (cf.  Josh.  XV.  7  and  xviii.  17). 

Oemalll  [Heb.  =  "  who  possesses  a 
camel,"  or  "  who  rides  on  a  camel  "1. 

The  father  of  the  spy  Ammiel  (Numb, 
xiii.  12). 

Oemmrlali  [Heb.  Gemaryah^  Gemar- 
yahu  =  "  whom  Jehovah  has  completed  " 
or  "perfected."  No.  1  is  of  the  first  form 
and  No.  2  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Hilkiah.  He  was  one  of 
two  messengers  sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Nebu- 
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chadnezzar.  Jeremiah  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  send  by  them  a  letter  to 
the  captives  in  Babylon  (Jer.  zxix.  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe.  He 
also  lived  in  Jeremiah's  time,  and  is  called 
a  prince  (Jer.  zxxvi.  10-12). 

Genealogy  [English,  from  Gr.  Genea- 
hgia  =  '*  the  making  a  pedigree/*  Genea= 
**iuce,"  "  stock,"  **  faznily ; "  and Loff08= 
"description"]. 

The  tracing  backwards  or  forwards  of 
the  line  of  ancestry  of  an  individual  or  a 
family.  The  Jewish  religion  necessitated 
this  being  done  to  a  large  extent.  If  the 
priesthood  was  to  descend  only  in  the  line 
of  Aaron,  it  was  important  to  settle 
beyond  dispute  how  that  line  really  ran 
(cf.  1  Chron.  vi.  1-81;  2  Chron.  xxxi. 
15-19,  etc.).  There  seems  to  have  been 
perfect  knowledge  on  the  subject,  at  least 
aa  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra;  for  some 
claimants  in  his  days  *' sought  their  reg- 
ister among  those  that  were  reckoned  by 
genealogy,"  but  could  not  find  it,  on 
which  account  they,  as  polluted,  were  ex- 
celled from  the  priesthood  (Ezra.  ii.  61,  62 ; 
Neh.  vii.  63,  64).  It  was  prophesied  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  of  David's  royal 
line ;  it  was  exceedingly  necessary,  there- 
fore, towards  identifying  Him  when  He 
came  that  His  genealogy  shoiild  be  accu- 
rately kept  and  generalH'  known.  And  so 
of  less  important  lines  of  descent  (1  QJuron. 
V.  1 ;  ix.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  16 ;  Ezra  viii.  1 ; 
Neh.  vii.  6).  The  endless  genealogies 
against  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
warned  seem  to  have  been  gnostic  geneal- 
ogies of  sons  and  other  imaginary  beings 
(1  Tim.  i.  4  ;  Titus  iii.  9). 

If  T/te  getiealogies  of  our  Xorrf.— Two  are 
given— one  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  direct, 
and  one  by  St.  Luke  in  the  reverse,  order 
of  descent  (Matt.  i.  1-16  and  Luke  iii. 
23-38).  There  are  difficulties  in  harmonis- 
ing tiie  two.  Apparently  to  help  the 
memory,  cither  Matthew  or  the  official 
record  Ifrom  which  he  quoted  made  3  X  14 
=  42  generations  for  the  period  between 
Abraham  and  Jesus;  viz.,  fourteen  that 
between  Abraham  and  David,  fourteen 
that  between  David  and  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  fourteen  more  that  be- 
tween the  Babylonian  captivity  and  Jesus 
Christ.  To  carry  out  this  artificial  division 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  are  omitted 
between  Joram  and  Uzziah  in  the  second 
fourteen.  The  probabilities  are  thus  equal 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  view  that  there 
may  be  similar  omissions  in  the  last  four- 
teen which  we  have  not  the  means  of  test- 
ing. In  St.  Luke  there  are  fortv-one 
names  in  the  line  of  descent  from  David 
to  Jesus,  against  twenty-eight  (or,  with 
the  omitted  three,  thirty-one)  in  St. 
Matthew.    If  the  Salathiel   and  Zerub- 


babel  of  Mattiiew  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Luke,  then  the  difficulty  arises  that  the 
former  is  in  Matthew  the  son  of  Jechoniah 
and  in  Luke  the  son  of  Neri ;  indeed,  the 
two  lines  of  descent  from  David  to  Jesus 
are  different  in  the  two  evangelists. 
Putting  both  in  the  direct  order  of  deaceDt 
they  stand  thus : — 


From  Matthew's 

From  Lnke's 

genealogy. 

geucalogy. 

Solomon. 

Nathan. 

Mattatha. 

Rehoboam. 

Menna. 

AbUah. 

Melea. 

Eliakim. 

Asa. 

Jonam. 

Joseph. 

Jehoshapliat. 

Judas, 

Svmeon. 

Joram. 

Levi 

Matthat. 

Jorim. 

Bliezer. 

Jesus. 

Er. 

Elmadam 

Uzriah. 

Cottam. 

Addi. 

Melchi. 

Jotham. 

Neri. 

ShealUel  (Salathiel). 

Ahax. 

Zerubbabel. 

Rhesa. 

Hezekiali. 

Joanan. 

Joda. 

Manasseh. 

Josech. 

Amon. 

Semein. 

Mattathiaa. 

Josiah. 

Maath. 

Jechoniab. 

Naggai. 

ShealUel  (Salathiel). 

Esli. 

Zerubbabel. 

Nahnm. 

Abiud. 

Amos. 

Eliakim. 

Mattathias. 

Azor. 

Joseph. 

Sadoc. 

Jannai. 

Achim. 

Melchi. 

Elind. 

Levi. 

Elcazar. 

Matthat. 

Matthan. 

Jacob. 

Hcli. 

Joseph,  the  huRband 
ofMarj-. 

Joseph,  the  boshainl 
of  tfaiT  (Luke  iii. 
23-31 -R.  v.). 

The  two  lines  diverge,  when  the  one  p 

through  Solomon  and  the  other  throng 
his  brother  Nathan.  It  has  been  thon^t 
by  many  that  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  i< 
that  of  Joseph,  and  the  one  in  Luke  that 
of  Mary  his  betrothed  wife,  whose  leg* 
representative  he  was.  The  Vencnibie 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  in  Smith's  Jjktiotmry  of  the  Bi^ 
(I.  666-668),  ably  advocates  flie  opinion 
that  both  genealogies  are  those  of  Josroh, 
but  that  the  list  in  Matthew  is  that  of  tb^ 
heirs  who  succeeded  the  several  pe'^'JJ: 
ages,  even  when  these  were  collaterals  and 
not  in  the  direct  line  of  descent.    The  Kst 


Luke,  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  to  be 
at  of  Joseph*s  real  ancestry.  The  detiili 


in  J 
that  ( 
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are  ingenioagly  worked  out,  but  it  would 
oocapj-  too  much  space  to  preeent  them 
here. 

Ctoneratton  [English,  from  Lat.  Gene- 

raixo], 

(1)  A  be^tting,  or  producing,  or  the 
penon  or  tmng  produced  (Gen.  u.  4). 

(2)  Specially  the  time  between  the  birth 
of  a  man  and  that  of  his  son  (Gen.  v.  1 ; 
L  23 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  3,  8,  etc.). 

Oenesli  [Properly  a  Greek  word  =  (1) 
"anorigin'^  or**  source;"  (2)"birth;" 
(3)  "production,"  "generation;"  (4) 
"creation;"  ro)"arace,"  "afamUyn. 

The  name,  Dorrowed  from  the  GfreeK 
Septuagint,  of  the  first  Old  Testament 
book— that  called  by  the  Hebrews  from  its 
initial  word  Bereshith.  meaning  *'In  the 
hegiiming."  It  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  sections— first,  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  if  not  even  of  the  earth  and 
the  uiuTerse  from  their  first  creation 
(L-xi.  9);  and  second,  the  hiBtoir  of 
the  Shemitic  race,  and  specially  of  the 
family  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  Joseph 
in  Egypt.  Limiting  the  chronology  of  tne 
book  to  the  human  period,  it  comprises  an 
interval  of  about  2369  years,  of  which 
about  1757  years  belong  to  the  first  and 
612  years  to  the  second  section.  The  first 
may  be  thus  subdivided  : — 

(1)  The  creation,  consisting  of  two 
narratives  (L  1-ii.  3 ;  4-25). 

(2)ThefaU(iii.). 

(3)  The  antediluvians  and  their  doings 
(it.  and  v.). 

(4)  The  flood  (vi.  l-ix.  17). 

(0^  The  repeopling  of  the  earth  (is.  18- 

(6)  The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

,  The  second  section  may  be  subdivided 
«to  the  histories  of — 

(l)The  Shemitic  race  in  its  earliest 
Kwms(xi.  10-32). 

(2)  The  call  of  Abraham  and  his 
sojourn  in  Canaan  (xii.  1-xxv.  10). 

(3)  The  life  of  Isaac  from  his  father's 
^th  to  the  departure  of  Jacob  for  Meso- 
iwtamia  (xxv.  fl-xxvii.  40). 

(4)  The  life  of  Jacob  from  lus  departure 
for  Mesopotamia  to  the  death  ox  Isaac 
(xxvii.  41-xxxv.  29). 

(5J  The  descendants  of  Esau  (xxxvi.). 

(6)  The  early  history  of  Joseph  to  the 
^UM  when  he  was  sold  into  Egypt 
(rxxvii.). 

(7)  Judah's  sin  and  shame  (xxxviii.). 

(8)  Joseph  in  E^ypt  (xxxix.-xlv.). 

(9)  Jacob  and  his  whole  household  with 
Jowph  in  Egypt  (xlvi.-l.). 

There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  book  of 
yenesis  itself  as  to  who  its  author  was. 
J^rish  tradition,  however,  unhesitatingly 
vnims  that  it  was  Moses.    But  the  events 


recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  all 
happened  centuries  before  Moses  was  bom ; 
he  could  not,  therefore,  speak  of  them 
with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  How, 
then,  could  he  Imow  that  thejr  had  taken 
place  ?  He  may  have  learned  it  from  oral 
tradition,  or  from  written  narratives,  or 
by  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  Jehovah, 
or  from  more  than  one  of  these  sources. 
Oral  tradition  is  proverbially  fluctuating 
and  untrustworthy ;  narratives  committed 
to  writing  are  not  so  easily  tampered  with, 
and  it  is  a  point  in  favour  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  instead  of  against  it,  if  prior 
documents  are  traceable  in  its  composi- 
tion. An  eminent  French  physician,  Jean 
(John)  Astruc  (1684  to  1766  a.d.),  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  who  directed 
public  attention  to  the  existence  of  such 
documenti  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  did 
so  in  an  anonymous  work  published  in 
1753,  though  a  hint  in  the  same  direction 
had  been  thrown  out  by  Vitringa  (1659- 
1 722) .  Astruc  considered  that  two  leading 
documents  could  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  each, 
one  writer  calling  Him  Jehovah  and  the 
other  God  (in  Hebrew,  Elohim).  He 
thought  that  with  these  two  leading  docu- 
ment ten  subordinate  ones  were  combined. 
For  a  long  time  Astruc's  statement  ex- 
cited little  notice ;  ultimately,  however  it 
attracted  a  great  deal.  Prof.  Hen^sten- 
berg,  of  Berlin,  strongly  opposed  its  re- 
cepnon.  Starting  from  the  universally 
admitted  truth  t&it  the  two  names  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  Elohim  and  Jehovah, 
have  different  etymologies,  and  really 
differ  in  signification,  he  maintained  that 
whenever  fiie  author  of  GtoneeiB  wished  to 
si)eak  of  God  as  Creator  or  Judge  he 
intentionally  called  Him  Elohim,  but 
when  he  referred  to  His  special  relation  to 
His  own  people  as  their  Redeemer  he 
purposely  used  the  designation  Jehovah. 
Most  critics  now  consider  that  in  certain 
cases  Hengstenberg*s  application  of  his 
principle  is  arbitxury ;  besides  which,  they 
maintain  that  each  document  has  pecu- 
liarities of  diction,  and  even  of  statement, 
altogether  apart  from  the  name  given  in  it 
to  the  Supreme  Being:  they,  therefore, 
adopt  the  oj)inion  that  separate  docu- 
ments exist  m  Genesis,  but  that  Astruc's 
number,  twelve,  is  far  too  large;  four 
are  deemed  nearly  if  not  quite  enough. 
The  writer  of  one  document  constantly 
uses  the  name  Elohim  (**  God  "),  and  is, 
therefore,  called  for  convenience  sake  the 
Elohist.  The  writer  of  another,  unlees 
when  he  makes  quotations,  all  but  uni- 
versally uses  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is, 
therefore,  called  for  convenience  sake  the 
Jehovist.  These  two  men,  it  is  held, 
produced  between  them  the  greater  part  of 
the  book.    Their   writings  were  supple- 
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mented  by  a  second  or  junior  Elohist,  who, 
some  think,  was  identical  with  the  Jeho- 
viat.  Then,  finally,  there  was  a  redactor, 
or  editor,  wno  pieced  the  whole  materials 
together  and  unparted  to  the  Tolmne  a 
certain  amount  of  vanty.  It  shows  how 
liable  even  the  moJ^  slolf  ul  reasonen  are 
to  err  in  these  in^liiiies  that,  while  the 
able  Colenso  made  it  an  essential  part  of 
his  scheme  that  the  senior  Elohist  was  the 
earlier  writer,  and  that  the  name  Jehoyah 


nearest  approach  to  it  is  m  Luke  xri.  29 
and  zxiv.  27*  where  we  find  the  expra- 
sion  **  Moses  and  the  prophets."  Here 
Moses  may  mean  the  fiye  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  traditionally  considered  hj  the 
Jews  to  be  his.  But  to  adopt  a  conventvnitl 
expression,  when  one  is  notfonnaUy  inqmr- 
ing  into  its  accuracy,  is  not  tantamount  to 
affirming  its  truth.  Many  who  hold  the 
non-Mosaic  authorship  or  editorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  desire  to  be  consiciered 


LAKE  or  QENNKSARfiT. 


was  little  or  not  at  all  known  when  he 
penned  his  part  of  the  work,  the  equally 
able  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  contend  for 
the  exact  opposite.  They  with  their 
numerous  folfowers  maintain  that  the 
Jehoyist  was  the  earliest  writer,  and  that 
the  first  Elohist  followed  after  a  consider- 
able interval  of  time.  If  Moses  were 
allowed  to  be  the  redactor  or  editor,  the 
document  hypothesis  would  probably  meet 
with  uniyersal  acceptance  ;  and  it  is  quite 
competent  for  a  Uhristian  inquirer  to 
admit  separate  documents  in  GhanesiB  and 
yet  to  contend  for  the  Mosaic  editorship 
of  the  book,  nationalistic  critics  do  dif- 
rerentiy.  Thus,  Colenso  fixes  the  Elohist 
in  the  age  of  Samuel  B.o.  1100-1060,  and 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  that  prophet. 
The  Jehoyist  he  places  in  the  reign  of  Dayid 
or  of  Solomon.  If  this  yiew  is  true,  Moses 
cannot  haye  been  the  author.  But  do  not 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ^ye  the  support 
of  their  authority  to  the  yiew  that  Moses 
was  the  editor  of  the  book  of  Genesis? 
It  cannot  be  afiirmed  that  they  do.    The 


thoroughly  loyal  in  spirit  to  the  distinctiTe 
teaching  of  our  Lord.    [Pentateuch.] 


[N.  T.  Gr.,  apparently 
from  Heb.  Kinnereth  or  KinHerotk  =  **» 
harp  "] ,     [GHiNinsBETH.  ] 

A  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  of  Oeo- 
nesareton  which  Jesus  twice  disembarked 
from  a  boat  (Matt.  xiy.  34 ;  Mark  vi  53). 
Joeephus,  who  calls  it  Gennesaret,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  ^ 
fountain  called  Caphamaum,  and  produc- 
ing walnuts,  palms,  fig-trees,  and  oliTW 
(Josephus,  War,  lU.  x.  }  8).  It  was  od 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  immediately 
north  of  Magdala.  It  was  about  three 
miles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad, 
and  is  now  caXLeA  el  Ghuweir. 

%  Lake  of  Gennemret.—A.  fresh- water 
lake,  called  originally  the  soa  of  Chinnereth 
(Numb,  xxxiy.  11),  from  an  old  Naphtal- 
ite  town,  Chinnereth,  on  its  western 
shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  St.  Luke  caUsit  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Luke  y.  1),  Matthew 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xy.  29),  wd 
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John  alio  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  Tvith  the 
added  exnianation  **  which  is  the  Sea  of 
Tiberiaa,''  as  if  the  latter  appellation  was 
the  most  common  one  when   he   wrote 
(Johnvi  1 ;  cf.  also  xxi.  1).    It  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible  a  sea,  from  its  beinff  of 
flonnderable  extent,    thoogh   a   modem 
geogra^er,  advertanff  to  the  fact  that  its 
vater  is  fresh,  wocQd  denominate   it  a 
hike.  Its  modem  name  is  B&hr  Tubarlya. 
Its  leoffth  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit 
of  the  Joidan  is  12}  miles ;   its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  opposite  to  Maylala,  is 
TJmilee.    Its  eastem  side  is  destitute  of 
oonapicaouB  indentations  or  baysj  while 
there  is  on  the  westem  side  a  sweUmg  bay 
extending  from  Tell  Kdm  (Capernaum  (?)) 
on  the  north  to  Tiberias  on  the  south. 
The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  is  682*5  feet.    Lying  so  low. 
it  is  virtoaliy  a  tropiod  or  semitropical 
lake,  and  the  ioe-crowned  Hermon  being 
•t  no  great  distance,  sudden  and  violent 
Btorms  at  times  rush  down  the  mountain 
ilope  and  terminate  on  the  lake.    Similar 
ttoses  produce  similar  effects  on  the  lakes 
of  the  Scottiidi  highlands.    Tristram  enu- 
nsratee  twenty-two  speciesof  fish  asfound 
in  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.    There  are 
two  species  of  Blenniids,  seven  of  Chro- 
midiB.  one  of  Siluridse,  and  twelve  of  Cy- 
priniaa.   S<mie  are  called  after  sacred  per- 
^nuures.  viz.,  Chromis  Andrea^  C.  SimonUj 
vidC.MaffdaUrut.    [FiSHUfO.]    The  most 
abundant  fish  is  Chromis  tibettadia,    Tris- 
tram has  seen  them  in  shoals  of  over  an  acre 
m  extent,  so  doeely  packed  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  them  to  move.  Their  dorsal 
ftn,  rising  above  the  water,  give  it  at  a 
wanoe  an   appearance   as  if  a  heavy 
■hower  was  pattering  on  one  spot  of  the 
^Mj  lake.    TheoB  &he6  are  taken  both 
m  boats  and  from  the  shore  in  nets,  which 
enclose  so  many  that  the  nets  often  break 
(of.  Luke  V.  4-6 ;  John  xxi.  6).     Tristram 
considers  that  the  best  fish  for  the  table  of 
*ny  now  in  the  Lake  is  dariaamaeraean^ 
^w,  called  by  Joeephus  the  Coracinw,   It 
ocean  also  in  the  Upper  Nile.    It  attains 
to  the  length   of   three   feet.     Another 
exodlent  tiU>le  fish  is  Barbut  Umgicept,    It 
M  probable  that  these  two  species  may 
nave  been  the  fishes  most  freouently  eaten 
by  our  Lord  and  His  aposUes.    [Bbth- 

Oaatnas  [English,  from  Lat.  Oentilis= 
"pertaining  to  a  particular  class"  or 
**race,"  .  .  .  "Gentile,"  "pagan'J. 

The  name  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Goffim^**  nations/'  and  ttie Greek  £thne, 
of  the  same  meamng,  applied  by  the  Jews 
toall  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  They 
l»d  reason  to  consider  themselves  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  but  this  did  not 


justify  the  contempt  they  felt  for  the 
Gentues.  Their  action  forcibly  recalls 
that  of  the  Indian  Brahmins,  who  will  not 
eat  with  their  countrymen  of  inferior  caste, 
and  much  less  with  those  of  no  caste  at 
all,  or  with  strangers  of  another  nation* 
When  Peter,  divinely  taught  by  the  vision 
at  Joppa,  broke  through  caste  restriction, 
visiting  and  eating  wiUi  Comelius,  it  gave 
dire  offence  to  some  even  of  the  Christian 
Jews  (Acts  X,  28 ;  xi.  3) ;  and  when  Paul  in 
his  ddfence  before  Chiudius  Lysias,  after 
narrating  his  conversion,  intimated  that 
Jesus  had  said  unto  1pm  **  Depart :  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  henc6  imto  the  Gentiles," 
**  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,, 
and  the^  lifted  up  their  voices  and  said^ 
Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth : 
for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  "  (Acta 
xxii.  21.  22— R.  v.).  The  early  churchea 
consistea  to  a  much  larger  extent  of  Gen- 
tiles than  of  Jews,  and  tne  first  Council  of 
Jerusalem  declined  to  impose  on  the 
former  the  burden  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Acts  XV.  1-29). 

CtonnlMtli  [Heb.  Oenubhath  =  <<  theft," 
"robbery"]. 

The  son  of  the  Edomite  prince  Hadad 
and  the  Egyptian  queen's  sister  (1  Kings 
xi.  20). 

Oera  [Heb.  =  "  a  grain  "]. 

(1)  A  ^*8on"  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi, 
21).  In  1  Chron.  viii.  3  he  seems  to  be 
the  same  person  who  is  made  a  son  of 
Bela  and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin. 

(2)  Another  son  of  Bela  (1  Chron. 
viii.  3). 

(3)  A^Benjamite,  the  father  of  Ehud 
(Judg.  in.  15). 

(4^  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Ehud  (?) 
(1  Cnron.  viii.  7). 

(5)  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  that 
Shimei  who  cursed  David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these 
five  Gtoras  were  one  and  the<same. 

Gerah  [Heb.  =  (1)  **  rumination  "  ; 
(2)  "a grain,"  "abean";  (3)  "a weight," 
"  a  coin."    See  the  article]. 

The  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel  (Exod* 
XXX.  13 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  26 ;  Numb.  iii.  47 ; 
xviii.  16).  As  a  weight  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  12  grains  avoirdupois,  and 
as  a  coin  about  1  *36  pence  (a  penny  and 
-^  part  of  another  one). 

Oenur  [Heb.  =  "travelling  abroad," 
"sojourning,"  "hospitality;**  or  the 
same  as  Arabic  Jirdr^  "water-pots**  (?)]. 

A  Philistine  dty  or  town  and  district 
near  Gaza  (Qen.  x.  19),  and  between 
Kadesh  and  Sniir.  In  the  time  of  Abraham 
it  had  a  king  called  Abimelech.  It  was 
when  visiting  at  his  court  that  Abraham 
for  the  first  time  prevaricated  as  to  the 
fact  that  Sarah  was  his  wife  (Gen.  xx. 
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1-18).  While  Isaac  lived,  if  not  even 
earlier,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Philis- 
tine capital  hcxvi.  1).  Isaac  there  denied 
his  wife,  as  Abraham,  his  father,  bad  done 
previously  (xxvi,  1-11).  After  the  real 
state  of  matters  became  understood,  Isaac 
remained  in  Gerar  sowing  and  reaping,  till 
Abimelech,  fearing  his  power,  wished  him 
to  depart.  He  did  so  from  the  town,  but 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gherar, 
digging  for  water.  The  first  two  wells  he 
excavated  led  to  disputes  vdth  the  natives, 
but  the  third  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  un- 
disturbed. Nevertheless  he  soon  removed 
to  Beersheba,  where  Abimelech,  with  two 
attendants,  visited  him,  and  wished  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  amity,  which 


not  follow  that  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
was  at  either  of  thoee  places.  TheGadarene 
and  the  Gerasene  countries  or  districts, 
one,  perhaps,  subordinate  to  the  other, 
may  ^isily  have  extended,  as  they  probably 
did.  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  The  town  of  Gbulara  itself  was 
5  miles  south-east  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  Lake,  with  the  river  Hieromax  be- 
tween, while  Gerasa  was  30  miles  away  in 
the  same  direction.  There  is  only  one  spot 
on  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Lake 
where  there  is  a  steep  place  su^deotly 
near  the  water  to  afford  a  slope  for  the 
swine  to  run  down.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  spot  now  mentioned  is  called 
Kersa,  which  looks  like  Gergesa  altered. 


MOUNT  GERIZIM. 


he  did  (xxvi.  12-31).  The  Ethiopian  in- 
^'ader8  of  Judaea  in  Asa^s  reign  were  many 
of  them  slain  at  or  near  G^rar  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  13,  14).  The  ruins  of  the  town  have 
been  found  at  Khurbeh  Umm  Jerr&r, 
six  miles  south  by  west  of  Gaza. 

CtoraaenM  [English,  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
Orrasa]. 

The  people  of  Gerasa.  The  R.V.  sub- 
stitutes Gerasenes  for  Gadarenes  in  Mark 
V.  1  and  Luke  viii.  26, 37,  but  on  the  margin 
of  Luke  viii.  26  it  inserts  the  note  "  many 
ancient  authorities  read  Gergesenes ;  others 
Gadarenes ;  and  so  in  verse  37."    [Geboe- 

8EN£S.] 

Oergeflenes  [English,  from  Lat.  and 
Gr.  Geiyesa],     [^Gieohasite.] 

The  country  m  which  the  cure  of  the 
two  demoniacs  and  the  destruction  of  the 
swine  took  place,  acoording  to  the  A.V. 
of  Matt.  viii.  28.  The  R.V.  substitutes 
Gadarenes.  Whilst  there  was  a  city 
Gadara  and  another  city  Genua,  it  does 


It  is  five  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
Jordan  enters,  and  nine  from  that  at  which 
it  makes  its  exit  from  the  Lake.  It  hss 
tombs  in  its  vicinity. 

Geiiiliii  [Heb.  Gei'izzitn,  from  GfriBi 
=  "the  Gerixites"].      [Gibzites,   On- 

EITES.] 

A  mountain  which  rises  in  steep  rocky 
precipices  so  as  to  constitute  the  southern 
Dounduy  of  the  valley  in  which  Nabulua 
(ancient  Shechem)  lies,  and  face  the  mote 
elevated  Mount  Ebal,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley.  Mount  Gerizim  rises  2,649 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterraneiui, 
and  700  feet  above  the  town.  When  the 
Israelites  conquered  central  Palestane, 
Joshua,  by  Divine  direction,  placed  hali 
of  the  tribes  opposite  to  Mount  Gerixim  to 
pronounce  blessings,  and  the  other  hali 
over  against  Mount  Ebal  to  pronounce 
curses  (Deut  xi.  29 ;  xxvii.  12,  13;  Josh, 
viii.  33-35).  Jotham,  the  son  of  Oidjon, 
standing  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  ipeakuig 
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in  a  kmd  Toioe,  was  able  to  make  himaelf 
heard  by  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  7). 
JonphuB  {Antiq.y  XL  viii.  2,  7)  says  that 
the  Jews  beinK  Tery  uneasy  that  Manaseeh, 
the  brother  ca  Ja^na,  the  high  priest  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  ureat,  had 
oumried  the  daoghter  of  a  foreigner, 
Sanhallat,  requested  him  to  divorce  her,  or 
no  longer  to  approach  the  altar.  Manasseh 
thoQffht  of  divorcing  her,  though  she  was 
still  dear  to  him ;  but  her  father,  Sanballa^ 
deprecating  this  step,  promised  to  build 
for  his  son-in-law,  u,  retaining  his  wife, 
he  lost  the  Jewish  priesthood,  a  rival 
temple  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  He  kei>t  his 
wora,  erecting  one  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  on  that  mountain,  and  may  be 
dated  about  b.o.  330.  But  Lord  A. 
Hervey,  Prof.  Senrce,  and  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Uie  raiballat  mentioned  by 
Joaephus  was  Uie  Samaritan  of  that  name 
vho  was  an  omxment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.o.  445  TNeh.  iv. 
1) .  This  would  date  the  temple  aoout  115 
yean  earlier  than  the  time  fixed  by  Jose- 
phos.  In  any  case,  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
made  Oerizmi  the  Samaritan  sacred  moun- 
tain. It  was  to  it  that  the  woman  of 
Samaria  and  Jesus  referred  as  **this 
mountain  "  (John  iv.  20, 21) ;  and  Jacob's 
veil,  at  which  they  were  conversing,  was 
onaspurof  MountGerizim.  Dean  Stanley 
bdieves  that  it  was  here  and  not  near 
Jerusalem  that  Abraham  had  hiscelebrated 
interview  witii  Melchizedek,  and  that  the 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  took  place 
{SimU  md  PaUatine,  p.  234).  Gerudm, 
now  called  Jebel  et  TAr,  constitutes  a 
track  of  hi^  tableland  stretching  far 
towards  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Nabulus.  There  is  a  smooth  sheet  of  rock 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  a  cave 
beaide  it,  which  Stanley  believes  to  have 
beoi  from  the  moet  ancient  times  a  seat  of 
primitive  worship  (/i^.).  From  the  days 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  rabbi 
vho  travelled  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  1 160, 
on  to  ouite  recent  times,  the  view  was  held 
that  Gerizim,  the  mountain  of  blessings, 
vaa  fertile,  and  Ebcd,  that  of  curses,  bar- 
ren ;  till  Dr.  Bobinson  pointed  out  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  ravine  com- 
ing down  from  G^erizim  opposite  the  west 
of  Nabulus,  both  mountams  are  equally 
barren  (Bolnnaon,  Bib,  Jte»„  III.  96,  97). 

0«rdMim  [Heb.  =  '' expulsion''  {Oe- 
mtttu)  or  •*  a  stranger  here  "  ;  (P)  from 
Oer=  "a  stranger,"  and  Shorn  =  "  here  " 
(cf.  Exod.  ii.  22 ;  xviii.  3)]. 

(1)  Gershon,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron. 
vl  16,  17,  20.  43.  62, 71>    [Gbbshon.I 

(2)  The  elder  son  of  Moses,  bom  to  nim 
hy  Zipporah  when  he  was  a  sojourner  in 
Itidiao  (Exod.  u.  22 ;  xviii  3). 
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(3)  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Phinehas 
the  priest.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of 
ArtiuLerxes  Longimanus  (Ezra  viii.  2). 

0«rtflion  [Heb.  =  **  expulsion  "]. 

A  son  of  Levi,  and  founder  of  the 
Gerahonites  (q.v.)  {Qen,  xlvi  11 ;  Exod. 
vi.  16 ;  Numb.  iii.  17).  He  had  two  sons, 
libniand  Shimhi  (Exod.  vi.  17 ;  Numb.  iii. 
18  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  17).    [Gebshom.] 

Oeralioiiites  [English]. 

The  children  and  descendants  of  Ger- 
shon. constituting  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Levitical  body.  In  the 
wilderness  they  encamped  on  the  western 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  had  chaige  of 
the  tabernacle  itself,  the  tent  with  its 
hangings,  and  those  of  the  courtyard 
(Numb,  iii  23-26;  iv.  21-28).  To  aid 
them  in  moving  the  tabernacle  there  were 
assigned  them  two  wagrons  and  four  oxen 
(yii.  7).  They  consisted  of  two  families, 
those  of  the  Libuites  and  those  of  the 
Shimeites,  and  at  the  first  census  in  the 
wilderness  numbered  7,500  males  (iii.  21, 
22).  Of  the  thirteen  cities  .assigned  to 
them,  two  were  in  the  half-tribe  of 
"MftT^ft^gfth  beyond  the  Jordan,  four  were 
in  Issachar,  four  in  Asher,  and  three  in 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33).  They  were 
reorganised  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii  7-11). 

Q^nitefl.  [GiBZiTES.]  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
8— A.V.  margin.) 

Ooilian,  Oesliaiii  [Heb.  Gethan  = 
"filthy"]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Jahdai  (1 
Chron.  ii.  47). 

floiliam  [Heb.  =  **  a  downpour  of 
rain"  {Gesenius),  »* stout "  (?)  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

An  Arabian,  a  great  opponent  of  the 
Jews  immediately  after  their  return  from 
captivity.  He  laughed  at  the  proposal  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  as  if  this  were  tanta- 
mount to  rebellion  (Neh.  ii.  19),  and 
joined  with  others  in  plotting  violence,  if 
not  even  actual  murder,  against  Nehemiah 

gi.  1).  He  was  probably  the  same  as 
ASHMXT  (q.v.). 

Ge^iur  [Heb.  =  **  a  brid^  "1 . 

A  town  and  district  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv. 
8)  ruled  over  in  David's  reign  by  a  king 
iWiai,  whose  daughter  he  wedded, 
Absalom  being  the  fruit  of  the  marriage 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3;  1  Chron.  iii.  2).  While 
Absalom  was  in  disgrace  through  Amnon's 
murder,  he  sojourned  in  Geshur  three 
years  with  his  father-in-law  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
37, 38 ;  xiv.  23,  32 ;  xv.  8).  The  kingdom 
may  have  been  the  same  as  Geshur  in 
Gilead,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  23.  It 
was  probably  the  same  also  as  the  district 
near  Argob  inhabited  by  the  Geshuntes, 
who  are   generally  associated   with  the 
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Maachathites  (Deut.  ill.  14 — A.Y.  and 
B.V. ;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  11,  13).  Prof. 
Porter  considers  that  it  constitutes  the 
northern  part  of  the  wild  region  formerly 
called  Trachonitis  and  Argob,  and  now 
Lejah.  The  Palestine  explorers  locate  it 
in  the  northern  part  of  tne  half- tribe  of 
ManftiMift>i  east  of  the  Jordan,  south-east 


or    Shemenah  =  "  fat,"   from  Shaman  = 
"to  be  fat"]. 

A  garden,  presumably  of  olives,  and 
fumiESied  with  a  press  to  squeeze  oil  from 
the  fruit  It  was  east  from  Jerusalem,  a 
little  beyond  the  brook  Kedron,  and  at  or 
near  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (of. 
Matt.  zxvi.  30  with  36,  and  Mark  xiv.  2C 


TRADITIONAL  SPTE  OF  OETHSEMANE. 


by  east  of  C^osarea  Philippi,  and  south  of 
Iturea. 

Oedmrltes,  Oeabnri  [English  Geshur' 
ites ;  Heb.  Geshuri]. 

(1)  The  people  of  Geshub  (q.v.)  (Deut. 
iii.  14— A.  V.  and  R.V. ;  Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii. 
U,  13\ 

(2)  The  people  of  a  district  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistine  country 
(Josh.  xiii.  2— A.V.  and  R.  V.).  It  was  on 
the  route  from  Palestine  to  Shur,  in  the 
direction  of  Eg^t,  and  was  inhabited  by 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
8). 

Oether  [Heb.  =  "dregs"  (?)  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

A  sou  of  Aram.  It  is  not  known  in  what 
country  he  settled  (Gen.  x.  23 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  17).  Dr.  Thomson  coniectures  that  it 
was  the  region  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

Oefhaemaiie  [N.T.  Gr.  =  "  an  oU 
press,"  apparently  from  Heb.  and  Ara- 
maic Gath=  "a  press,"  (or  rather)  "a 
tub  for  treading  grapes,"  and  Aramaic 
Shamna  =  "  oil,'^or  Heb.  Shemen  =  *•  oil," 


with  32.  See  also  Luke  xxii.  39  and  Jdin 
xYiii.  1).  It  was  a  favourite  spot  with 
our  Lord,  who  often  resorted  to  it  for 
retirement,  meditation,  and  prayer  (John 
xviii.  2),  and  it  is  now  for  ever  sacred  ai 
having  been  the  scene,  first  of  His  agonj} 
and  then  of  His  betrayal  and  arrest  (Matt 
xxvi.  36-66 ;  Mark  xiv.  32-52 ;  Luke  xxu. 
39-63 ;  John  xviii.  1-12).  The  traditiomJ 
site  of  Gethsemane  is  about  155  feet  east  ox 
the  bridge  by  which  the  road  from  the 
St.  Stephen's  gate  of  Jerusalem  crosses 
theKe<&on.  The  garden  is  situated  at  the 
angle  made  by  the  separation  of  the  road 
into  two  branches,  one,  the  most  northerly, 
leading  directly  up  the  face  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  while  the  more  southerly  one 
widens  gently  around  the  southern  brow 
of  the  mil.  The  garden  is  neariy  square, 
and  is  now  encloera  by  a  wall,  its  northam 
side  160  feet  and  its  western  one  160  feet 
Eight  olive-trees  are  within,  but  many 
equally  old  are  outside  on  the  slope  of  «• 
Mount.    Prof.  Bobinson  thinks  that  *J« 

SK)t  waa  the  same  as  that  described  by 
usebius  in  the  fourth  century,  and  that 
it  was  probably  fixed  upon  by  Helena 
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in  AJ).  S26,  bat  he  is  doabtful  if  it  is  the 
Henaiiie  Gethaemane.  Dr.  Wilson  was  wil- 
ing to  accept  it  as  genuine.  Mr.  Williams 
was  willing  rather  to  believe  than  to  de- 
fend. Dr.ThomaouiTheLand  and  the  Book  f 
ed.  1859,  p.  634)  says  he  does  not  even 
choose  to  believe.  In  his  oinnion  the 
garden  must  have  always  been  too  near 
the  diverging  roads  to  have  been  a  proper 
^aoe  of  retirement,  and  believes  the  i«al 
vethsemane  to  ha^o  been  in  a  secluded 
vale  several  hundred  yards  north-east  of 
the  traditionary  site.  Frof .  Porter  (Hand- 
hwtk  to  Syria  amd  Palestine^  177)  mentions 
that  the  Qreeks,  feeling  anno^red  that  the 
Latins  have  become  sole  proprietors  of  the 
traditionary  Gethsemane,  have  manufac- 
tured a  rival  garden,  which  they  have 
enclosed.  They  do  not,  however,  show  it 
much  as  yet  to  pilgrims,  as  they  are  wait- 
ing till  tho  oUve-t^ees  acquire  an  aspect  of 
antiquity. 

Qwtl  [Heb.  =  "  majesty  of  God  "]. 

The  spy  sent  as  the  representative  of  the 
tribe  of  Qad  to  explore  the  promised  land 
(Numb.  ziii.  15). 


[Heb.  GezeTj  in  pause 
Gazer  -  *'*a  segment,"  **  a  part ; "  **  a  place 
cut  oif  "  "a  steep,"  "abrupt"  or  **rugged 
place"]. 

A  Canaanite  town,  which  at  one  time 
was  ruled  over  by  a  King  Horam,  who 
was  afterwards  slain  by  Joshua.  It  was 
a^pparently  not  far  from  Lachish  (Josh. 
X.  33 ;  zii.  12)  and  from  the  Lower  Beth- 
horon.  It  was  on  the  boundary-line  of 
g>hraim  (zvi.  3;  cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  28). 
With  its  suburbs  it  was  assigned  to  tiie 
Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xzi.  21 ;  1  Chron. 
▼167).  But  the  Ephraimites  failed  to  expel 
the  Canaanite  inhabitants,  and  had  to  be 
content  with  sharing  the  city  with  them 
at  least  for  a  time  (<Kwh.  xvi.  10 ;  Judg.  i. 
29).  More  than  one  battle  in  David's 
TCiffn  was  fought  at  or  near  Gezer  (2  Sam. 
▼.25;  I  Chron.  xiv.  16;  xx.  4).  One  of 
the  Pharaohs  captured  Gezer  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  seem  again  to  have  poe- 
«e«ed  it  in  every  part.  After  burning  it, 
he  gave  the  ruins  over  to  Solomon  as  a 
^wiy  with  his  daughter  when  she  was 
named  to  the  Jewish  king.  The  city  was 
st  once  rebuilt.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau 
iMsoned  out  the  probable  site  of  the  city, 
aod  then  oompletelv  confirmed  the  pro- 
p(Med  identification  by  finding  inscriptions, 
^  of  which,  perliaps  as  old  as  the 
Herods.  marked  the  limits  of  Gezer,  thus 

Siving  in  Hebrew  letters  the  actual  name, 
tu  now  called  TeU  Jezar  and  is  situated 
about  25  miles  west-north-west  of  Jeru- 
•alflm,  and  6|  east  of  Ekron. 

Otvtto  [English].  [GizsiTB.]  (ISam. 
xrTiL8-A.V.) 


Glali  [Heb.  Giahh  =  ''breaking  forth," 
as  of  a  fountain]. 

A  Benjamite  village  near  the  hill  of 
Ammah  and  the  wiidemess  of  Oibeon 
(2  Sam.  ii.  24).    Exact  site  unknown. 

CUAiit  [English,  remotely  from  Gr. 
GigaSy  gemtivo  giaanto*  =  '*  a  giant "]. 

A  man  of  abnormally  tiul  stature. 
Giants  existed  before  the  Deluge  (Gen.  vi. 
4--A.V.J.  CNephilim.]  They  lived  also 
in  Palestine  Def  ore  its  conquest  by  Joshua, 
Hebron  and  the  adjacent  towns  being  the 
seat  of  their  power,  and  Anak  their  notable 
ancestor.  [ANAznc.]  When  Hebron  was 
captured  by  ti^e  Heraews,  the  giants  who 
escaped  destruction  took  refuge  in  the 
Philistine  towns.  Goliath  of  Ga&,  David's 
antagonist,  with  the  giants  sons  Ishbi- 
benob,  Saph,  etc.,  were  probably  of  the 
expelled  race  of  the  Anakim  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22).  Another  notable 
place  for  giants  was  Bashan,  one  of  them 
Deing  Og,  the  king  of  that  region  fDeut 
iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  12,  13^.  In  the 
adjacent  country  of  Ammon  tnere  were 
giants  called  by  the  Hebrews  Bephahc, 
and  by  the  Ammonites  Zamzuxxoc  (Deut. 
ii,  20— B. v.).  [Zuzm.]  There  was  also 
a  valley  of  the  Rephaim  or  giants  near 
JeruMdem,  inhabited  originally,  perhaps, 
by  a  colony  from  beyond  tne  Jordan  (Josh. 
XV.  8— B.V. ;  xviu.  16— B. v.).  Anotter 
giant  race  was  called  Emim  (Terrible  men), 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  ii.  11).  The 
Horim  (Cave-dwellers)  in  what  afterwards 
became  Edom  (22),  mentioned  just  after 
the  Anakim,  may  possibly  have  also  been 
giants.  Most  of  the  gigantic  races  origiu- 
ally  occupied  hish  tablelands,  though  after- 
wfuds  they  mi^t  be  driven  to  the  plains. 
Though  giants  are  stronger  than  ordinary 
men.  yet  they  are  feebler  than  their  size 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  They  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  healthy,  and  they  tend  to  die  young. 
They  are  slow  and  clumsy  in  their  motions, 
and  if  assailed  can  be  overcome  by  rapidity 
of  movement,  in  place  of  opposing  inferior 
to  superior  strength.  These  were  David's 
tactics,  and  they  succeeded  (I  Sam.  xvii. 
1-54). 

CUblMur  [Heb.  =  *«  a  hero,"  « a 
soldier"]. 

Either  a  man  whose  children,  or  a  place 
some  of  whose  inhabitants,  returned  from 
<»ptivi|y  with  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezra  ii.  200.  ^^  ^^®  parallel  passage  in 
Neh.  vii.  25  Gibeon  is  substituted  for 
Gibbar. 

CUblMtlMm  [Heb.  =  '' an  elevated 
place,"  "a height"]. 

A  frontier  town  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44) 
assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Kohath  (xxi.  20-23}.  The  Philistines 
must  some  time  or  otner  have  gained  pos- 
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session  of  it,  for  when  next  heard  of,  it  is 
being  besieged  by  the  Israelites  under 
Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  Nadab 
was  there  assassinated  bvBaasha  (1  Kings 
XV.  27).  In  the  reign  of  Baasha's  son  and 
sncceseor,  £lah,  Gibbethon  was  again 
besieged  by  the  Israelites,  their  former 
effort  against  it  having  proved  abortive. 
The  murder  of  Elah  by  Zimri  made  the 
army  before  GKbbethon  march  a^iainst  the 
assassin,  who  had  established  hmiself  at 
Tirzah.  When  they  had  made  an  end  of 
him,  they  appear  to  have  forborne  to 
resume  the  siege,  and  left  the  ciir  in  Philis- 
tine hands  (xvi.  15-21).  Major  Gonder 
places  Gibbethon  at  the  modem  village  of 
Kibbieh  (which  looks  like  the  old  name 
altered),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Lvdda. 
It  is  thi^e  miles  north  bv  east  of  Modiu, 
and  Uwest-north-west  of  Bethel.  It  is  840 
feet  above  the  sea  level  (see  etymology). 

CUbea  [Heb.  Gibhea  =  «  a  hiU  "]• 

Either  a  person  or  a  village  of  which 

Sheva  was  the  " father"  (1  C^n.  ii.  49). 

If  the  latter,  it  was  probably  near  either 

Hebron  or  JBethlehem.    [Cf.  Oibeah  (1).] 

CUbeali  [Heb.  Giblufah  =  *<  a  hiU." 
When  used  of  a  town  it  means  that  it  was 
built  on  a  hill]. 

(I)  A  village  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  67).  It  may  have  heea  the 
same  as  Gibea  (q.v^.  Prof.  Bobinson 
located  it  at  Jeb*ah  (Jeb'a),  on  an  isolated 
hin  eight  miles  west  by  south  firom  Beth- 
lehem. 

(2^  A  town  of  Benjamin,  near  Bamah 
(Judg.  xix.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  and  a  little 
north  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Judg.  xiii  10-12 
and  Isa.  x.  29).  It  was  a  vicious  and 
rufiOanly  place,  and  by  its  shocking  mis- 
behaviour brought  down  punishment,  not 
meroly  on  itself,  but  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ^udg.  xix.,  xx.).  It  was  pro- 
bably the  Gib^h  of  Benjamin,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
Samuel  and  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3, 15, 16 ; 
xiv.  16),  and  occasionally  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiii  29 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  31).  It  was  ap- 
porontly  also  Gibeah  of  Sam  (1  Sam.  xi.  4 ; 
z  Sam.  xxL  6 ;  Isa.  x.  29),  his  name  having 
beco!ne  attached  because  his  residence 
was  there,  and  he  was  possibly  a  native  of 
the  place  (1  Sam.  x.  26 ;  xv.  34 ;  xxiii.  19 ; 
XXVI.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6) ;  in  ftict,  Gibeah 
was  the  civil  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
though  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  was 
at  Shiloh.  Gibeah  still  existed  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah  and  of  Hosea  (lea.  x.  ^9;  Hosea 
ix«  9 ;  X.  9).  Prof.  Robinson  originally 
locatedit  at  Jeb'a(^i^.  iZ^*.,  ii.  114)(Jeb'a), 
mm  considered  to  be  Geba  (1)  (q.v.), 
about  six  miles  north-north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem. Afterwards  (Later  Res.^  286)  he 
considered  that  it  was  at  Tuleil-el-Fdl, 
2}  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.    The  Pales- 


tine e^lorers  consider  that  this  cannot 
have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  but 
they  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  an 
alternative  identification. 

(3)  "  Gibeah  of  Phinehaa"  (Josh.  xxiv. 
33— R.y.  margin),  <*  the  hill  of  Phinehas " 
(R.V.  text).  A  town  belonging  to 
Phinehas,  where  Eleazar  the  high  priest, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv. 
33).  The  traditionary  site  insisted  on  by 
the  Samaritans  is  at  Awertah,  4^  miles 
south  of  Shechem. 

(4)(F)  Gibeah  in  the  field  (Judg.  XX.  31). 
Either  Gibeah  (2)  or  Geba  (1)  (q.v.). 

®  "  Gibeah  of  God "  (1  Sam.  x.  5- 
B. v.,  margin),  "the  hiU  of  God"  (A.V. 
and  B.y..  text).  The  same  as  Geba  (1) 
(cf.  xiii.  3). 

CUbMith  (;Heb.  Gihheaih  =  "  a  hiU  "1. 

A  town  within  the  territory  of  Judah, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  Major  Conder  identifies 
it  with  the  ruin  now  oJled  Jebia  or  Jibia, 
about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Gllioatlilte  [English]. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Benjamite 
Gibeah  [Gibeah  (2)]  (1  Chron.  xiL  3). 

Gibeon  [Heb.  Gihheon  =  "pertaining 
to  a  hill,"  %.e,  "  built  upon  a  hiU  "]. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  a  Hivita 
people  of  Canaan  (Josh.  xi.  19),  who  pos- 
sessed also  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  When  they 
hcf^  that  Joshua  had  captured  and 
destroyed  Ai  and  Jericho,  they  were  seixed 
with  such  a  panic  that  they  sent  messengers 
to  the  Jewish  leader,  pretending  that  they 
had  come  from  a  great  distance  and  did 
not,  therefore,  occupy  any  portion  of  tiie 
territory  which  the  Israelites  desired  to 
possess.  They  therefore  solicited  and 
obtained  a  treaty.  Three  days  afterwards 
Joshua,  on  his  advance,  heard  that  they 
were  hu  neighbours,  and  had  obtained  the 
treaty  by  false  pretences.  It  was  respected 
to  the  extent  of  saving  their  lives,  but  they 
were  sentenced  to  be«>me  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  "  idl  the  oongre- 
eation,"  in  other  words,  they  became  the 
slaves  of  the  Jewish  people  (Josh.  ix.  1-27 : 
xi.  19).  As  the  city  was  large  and  im- 
portant, the  neighbouring  CanaJEUiite  kings 
were  annoved  that  it  had  submitted  so 
easily,  ana  to  punish  it  for  what  they 
deemed  its  pusillanimity^  they  made  an 
expedition  against  it  for  its  diastisemeat 
The  inhabitants  asked  and  obtained  the 
aid  of  Joshua,  who  succoured  the  citv, 
defeating  and  putting  to  death  the  assail- 
ing monarchs  (x.  1-27;  cf.  Isa.xxviii.21). 
Gibeon  was  within  the  territory  assigned 
to  the  Benjamites  (Josh,  xviii.  2S\.  It 
wasafterwards  given  over,  with  itssuDurt«» 
to  the  family  of  Aaron  (xxi.  17).    Saul  pa- 
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petrated  a  maancre  upon  its  people  which 
ultimately  brought  down  Judgment  on  his 
own  &mily  (2  Siun.  zxi.  1-9).  Gibeon  is 
mentioned  in  connection  witn  the  contest 
between  lah-boeheth  and  Darid  fii.  8-17, 
24;  iiL  30),  and  a  victory  of  the  Uist- 
oamed  royal  personage  over  the  Philistines 
(I  Chron.  xiv.  16) .  ft  was  at  a  great  stone 
in  its  vicinity  that  Joab  murdered  Amasa 
(2  Sam.  zx.  8).  In  David's  reign,  and  in 
thit  of  Solomon,  prior  to  the  building 
of  the  temple,  it  was  "  the  great  high 
pUoe,"  the  tabernacle  being  uiere  for  a 


Arabic  contraction  of  Gibeon.  It  is  an 
oblong  hill  or  ridge,  oomoosed  of  horizontal 
layers  of  limestone  rocK  forming  almost 
regular  steps  from  the  plain  upwards. 
These  are  in  parts  steep  of  ascent,  and  the 
place,  which  is  naturaJljr  strong,  could  be 
easily  fortified.  The  hill  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  basin  consisting  of  broad  valleys 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  (Bib.  Re»,,  li. 
135-139).  The  identification  has  been 
universally  accepted.  Professor  Porter 
(Murr^'s  Handbook  to  Syria  and  Paget' 
iim,  225)  says   that   the  houses  of  Uie 


time  set  up.  It  was  at  Gibeon  that  Solo- 
moo,  after  having  sacrificed,  received  an 
important  Divine  communication  in  a 
dream  (1  Kings  iii.  5-15;  ix.  2  j  1  Chron. 
xvi.  39 ;  xxi.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  3, 13).  Jehiel 
U  called  **  the  father  of  Gibeon  '* :  per- 
haps he  rebuilt  it  after  the  captivity  (cf . 
1  Chron.  viii  29 ;  ix.  35).  The  Gibeonites 
vrho  returned  from  exile  were  ninety -five 
^eh.  Tii.  25).  [Gibbab.]  Individual 
Oibeonites  occasionally  rose  to  distinction, 
good  or  bad.  Thus  Ismaiah  joined  David 
at  2^ik]ag  (1  Chron.  xii.  4) ;  Hananiah  was 
a  false  prophet  in  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer. 
xxviii.  1-17),  and  Melatiah  aided  in  re- 
buflding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  ^eh.  iii.  7). 
Joaephus  {Antiq,^  VII.  xi.  §  7)  says  that 
Oibeon  was  40  or  50  stadia  (about  4^  to  6 
mOes)  from  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robmson 
unhesitatingly  fixed  its  site  at  the  modem 
villiL^of  el  Jib,  5J  miles  north-west  by 
north  of  Jerusalem,  Jib  being  simply  an 


village,  which  are  scattered  over  the  broad 
summit  of  the  hill,  are  almost  all,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  ancient,  though  now  sadly 
dilapidated. 

f  (1)  Pool  ofGibeon.^K  pool  at  which 
the  tournament,  ending  in  a  battle,  took 
place  between  the  adherents  of  Ish-bosheth 
and  those  of  David  (2  Sam.  ii.  13).  On 
the  east  of  the  ridge  on  which  Gibeon 
stands  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which 
flows  into  a  subterranean  reservoir  artifi- 
cially cut.  Not  far  from  it,  among  olive- 
trees,  is  another  open  reservoir  about  120 
feet  long  bv  100  feet  broad ;  it  was  doubt- 
less inteuoed  to  receive  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  cavern.  One  or  other  of 
these  was  doubtless  the  Pool  of  Gibeon. 

(2)  The  great  waters  that  are  i«  Gibeon. 
—Probably  the  same  as  f  (1)  (Jer.  xli. 
12). 

(3)  Wiidemess  of  Gibeon.  —  Perhaps 
simply  the  open   country  near   Gibeon. 
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[WiLDBBNUB.]  If  it  was  a  real  wilder- 
DflBs,  it  waa  probably  at  some  distanoe  east 
from  the  city  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

GlbooBites  [Engliahl. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  or  of  that 
city  with  its  three  dependoit  towns, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-3,  9). 

CUbUtes  [English.  Heb.  Gibhli,  tmga- 
lar;  Gibhlim,  mvnX],    [Gebal.] 

A  people  whose  umd  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Lebanon  as  unconqnered 
in  Joshua^s  time  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  Their 
name  occurs  again  on  the  mar^  of  the 
A.y.  in  1  Kings  v.  18  as  the  equivalent  of 
*' stone- squarers*'  in  the  text.  In  both 
phices  the  B.Y.  substitutes  ''Gebalites/' 
belieying  the  Giblites  to  be  the  people  of 
Gebal  (q.T.)* 

Glddalti  [Heb.  =  <'I  have  become 
great"]. 

A  singer,  a  son  of  Heman  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4).  He  obtained  by  lot  the  twenty- 
second  course  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  (29). 

Olddel  [Heb.  =  "  very  great,"  "gigan- 
tic" (?)]. 

(1)  The  head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
(Ezra  ii.  66 ;  Neh.  vii.  49). 

(2)  The  head  of  a  family  of  Solomon's 
servants  (Ezra  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii.  58). 

CMdeon  [Heb.  Gidhton  =  * '  cutter  off  "] . 

A  "judge,"  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  divinely  summoned  about  1249 
B.C.  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  the 
oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Midianitee,  who 
had  invaded  and  seized  on  Palestine.  As 
he  was  threshini^  wheat  by  the  wine-i>ress 
at  Abiezer,  to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites, 
an  angel  appearing  thus  saluted  him: 
"  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man 
of  valour."  Then  he  was  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  delivenmce  of  his  people. 
The  first  step  in  the  revolt  was  to  be 
directed  against  his  father's  altar  of  Baal, 
which  he  was  to  throw  down.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers demanded  his  death;  but  his 
father  Joash  called  on  his  opponents  to 
hand  over  the  pleading  for  Siaal  to  Baal 
himself.  If  he  was  a  god,  of  course  this 
was  within  his  power.  The  multitude 
were  pacified,  and  Gideon  received  a 
second  name,  or  perhaps  a  nickname, 
Jerubbaal,  i.e.  "let  Baal  plead."  ^  Next, 
going  forward  to  the  battle  with  his 
followers  intentionalljr  reduced  to  300, 
that  the  glory  of  the  victory  might  be  not 
with  man  but  with  Jehovah,  he  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  Midianite  camp,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  confusion  thus 
produced  the  Midianite  soldiers  slaughtered 
each  other.  Then  inducing  the  Epnraim- 
ites  to  seize  the  fords  of  Jordan,  he  had 


fresh  losses  inflicted  on  the  fugitives  is 
they  attempted  to  cross.  Troubles  followed 
with  his  Ephraimite  allies,  but  the  diqpote 
was  at  length  settled  amicably ;  and  the 
Midianite  domination  being  terminated, 
the  land  had  rest  for  tiie  normal  period  of 
forty  years.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  tiie 
victor  took  the  earrings  and  made  them, 
into  an  -ephod  for  worship,  as  Aaron  in 
similar  ciicumstanoes  had  &ahioaed  the 
golden  calf.  He  had  many  wives,  tod 
seventy  sons  legitimately  begotten,  besides 
one  by  a  concubine,  and  died  in  a  good  old 
a^,  it  is  believed  about  1209  B.a  (Judg. 
vi.-viiL ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

CUdeonl  [Heb.  Gidheom  =  "a  eattiiig 
off"]. 

The  father  of  that  Abidan  who  waa 
captain  or  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benjsmin 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  i.  11 ;  ii.  22; 
vii.  60;  x.  24). 

CUdom  [Heb.  (^u/Aom ="  cutting  off '*]. 

A  village  of  Benjamin,  near  whidi  a 
slaughter  took  plaoe  of  that  tribe  after 
its  defeat  by  the  combined  Israelite  fon» 
(Judg.  XX.  45).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Gtor  Ba«le  [English.  Properly  spesk- 
ing,  Gier  is  Dutch  Gier  =  "  a  vulture,"  or 
German  (r«^="  a  vulture,"  "a  hawk"]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Rahham^  from  Jtahham  =  ^\\fy 
love,"  so  named  from  the  bird's  affection 
for  its  young.  A  ceremonially  undesa 
bird  (Lev.  xL  18— A. V. ;  Deut.  xiv.  17— 
A. v.).  Undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  Vul- 
ture, Pharaoh's  Hen,  or  Pharaoh's 
Chicken,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Racham.  Its  general  colour  is  white,  hat 
the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  aie 
black.  The  young  are  brown.  The  length 
of  the  adult  is  a  uttle  above  two  feet.  It 
extends  in  summer  from  the  south  of 
France,  by  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  to  the  west  of  India^  where  it  is 
replaced  by  a  closely  allied  species.  The 
Egyptian  vulture  is  a  funereal-looking 
biro,  generally  seen  acting  as  a  scaven^ 
in  Eastern  cities,  camps,  and  outside 
hospitals.  It  is  common  in  Palestine 
dunng  its  northern  migration,  and  breeds 
in  that  country.  Individuals  of  the  speoes 
have  sometimes  struggled  to  Great  Bntain* 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  R.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Peres,  from  Partu  =  "to  break" 
(Lev.  xi.  13;  Deut.  xiv.  12).  This  i» 
rendered  in  the  A.Y.  OsaiFRAOE  (q.v.). 

Gltto  [English^. 

Gifts  were  given  by  fathers  to  eons 
(Gen.  XXV.  6),  or  as  dowry  to  d*^'*^^*^^ 
on  their  marrmge  (xxxiv.  Ti),  or  ^JfJ^l!? 
present  by  invitation  at  a  wedding  (PWJ"^ 
xiv.  12).  They  were  not  to  be  offered  to 
judges  for  the  purik)se  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxiu.  8 ;  Deut.  xvL  19 ;  Prov.  xxix.  4),  hot 
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were  bestowed  by  monarchB,  doubtless  in 
BumT  cases  for  tliat  of  diplomacy  (Esth.  ii. 
18 ;  Pbahn  Ixzii.  10),  and  by  strangers  visit- 
ing  houses  (1  Sam.  ix,  7,  8).  Gifts  were 
required  for  the  expenses  of  religious 
wonfaip  (Matt.  y.  23,  24;  viii.  4;  Luke 
xxi.  5,  etcO  and  for  the  poor  (Esth.  ix. 
22,  etc.).  Eascntiidly  the  same  customs  as 
to  ffifts  still  prevail  throughout  the  East. 

1  Spiritual  gifts. — Gifto  of  a  spiritual 
character  bestowed  b^  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  of  them  were  muuculous  (Kom.  xii. 
6-8;  1  Cor.  vii.  7;  xii  1-31,  etc.).  The 
gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  of  this  character  (Acts  ii.  1-38). 

OUion  (1)  [Heb.  Oihhony  from  Accadian 
Gukhan  (f).     See  the  article] . 

The  second  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise 
(Oen.  ii.  13).  It  has  not  been  indisputably 
identified.  It  has  been  made  the  Oxus, 
the  Araxes,  etc.  Sayce  thinks  it  may  have 
been  the  Accadian  Gukhan,  the  stream  on 
which  Babylon  stood. 


(2)    [Heb.  Gihhon  =  "  a  foun- 
tain," »♦  a  stream,"  '*arivern. 

A  spring  or  fountain  near  Jerusalem  at 
which  Solomon  was  anointed  king  (1  Kings 
i.  33,  38).  To  reach  it  from  the  city  one 
had  to  go  **down,"  and  in  returning  go 
"up"  (33,  45),  it  being  in  a  valley  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  14^.  Moreover,  the  Hebrew 
word  here  used  lor  valley  is  the  one  gene- 
rally applied  'to  that  of  the  Kidron,  east  of 
Jerusalem.  'The  only  natural  spring  known 
to  occur  in  tlie  immediate  vicmity  of  that 
capital  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Kidron  valley. 
This  probably  was  Gihon,  though  till 
recently  it  was  customary  to  locate  it  on 
the  western  instead  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Jerusalem.  "WTien  Solomon  was  anointed 
king  there  was  only  one  Oihon ;  in  Heze- 
Idah's  time  there  were  two,  the  lower 
doubtless  supplied  by  the  upper  or  genuine 
•pring.  To  prevent  it  from  foiling  into 
tde  hands  of  any  enemy  who  might 
besiege  Jerusalem,  Hezekiah  brought  its 
waters  **  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of 
the  City  of  David  "  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  30 ; 
cf.  also  xxxiii.  14).  On  April  27th,  1838, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  of  New 
Tork,  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  American 
nuasionary  at  Beiriit,  finding  the  belief 
entertained  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  Fountain  of  the  Yirffin  and 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  crept  from  tne  Pool 
through  800  feet  of  the  subterranean 
channel  supplying  it  with  water,  and  on 
the  30th  they  crept  from  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  through  the  tunnel  to  the  point 
previously  reached,  tiius  ^ving  that  the 
Dehef  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
two  was  well  founded  (Robinson,  ^t^.  Res, , 
i.  601-503).  In  1867,  Sir  Charles  Warren 
with  a  snail  party  successfully  repeated 


the  experiment  (Warren,  Recovery  of 
Jermalem,  239-242).  The  celebrated  Siloam 
inscription,  discovered  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  tunnel 
through  which  the  exploren  crept  was  the 
one  constructed  by  Hezekiah^s  order  to 
bring  water  into  Jerusalem  and  keep  it 
from  besiegen  outside.  [Bethssda, 
David,  Jebusalex,  SiiiOAX,  Zion.] 

GUalal  [Heb.  =  "  dungy '»  (?)]. 

A  musician  who  took  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GUbea  [Heb.  == '  *  a  bubblingf  ountain  "] . 

The  mountain  or  chain  of  mountains  on 
which  Saul  sustained  his  ^preat  defeat  by 
the  Philistines  and  met  his  death  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4;  xxxi.  1,  8;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  21; 
xxi.  12 ;  1  Chron.  x.  1,  8).  Guerin  thus 
describes  it:— "The  mountain  lies  west- 
north-west  and  east- south -east,  being 
about  eight  miles  long  and  three  to  five 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  cultivated  in  parts, 
and  is  divided  into  several  plateaux  and 


MOUNT  OILBOA. 

summits  by  valleys  and  ravines  of  greater 
or  less  depth.  Here  and  there  basaltic 
stones  are  found,  but  limestone  predomin- 
ates. .  .  .  The  Gilboa  range  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Kishon  basin 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  The  highest  pointy 
which  is  at  Jebel  Abu  Madwar,  is  1,648*0 
feet  above  the  plain  and  1,620  above  the 
Jordan  valley.  The  western  slopes  of  the 
range  are  gradual,  but  those  facmg  north 
are  steep,  averaging  25'  to  30»,  with  pre- 
cipices m  many  places,  and  the  ground 
extremely  rugged.  The  eastern  slopes  over 
the  Jordan  valley  are  also  steep,  in  places 
precipitous,  especially  towards  the  south  " 
{Survey  of  Western  Palestine^  II.  75).  A 
village,  Jelbon,  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  name  Qilboa. 
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QHtmd  [Heb.  Gileadh  «  <'hard." 
"rough,"  or  "stoiiy  region."  But  cf. 
Galeed  =  "  heap  of  witness  "  {G^tenius)], 

I.  PertoHt, 

(1)  The  son  of  Maohir  and  grandson  of 
Manasseh.  He  founded  the  family  of  the 
GUeadites  (Numb.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

(2)  The  father  of  Jephthah,  probably  a 
descendant  of  No.  1  (Judff.  xi.  1). 

(3)  A  son  of  a  certain  Michael  and  the 
father  of  Jaroah  (I  Chron.  v.  14). 

n.  Places, 

(1)  A  region  east  of  the  Jordan  (Judg. 
V.  17;  1  &un.  ziii.  7;  2  Sam.  zrii.  26; 
xzir.  6,  6).  It  was  boimded  on  the  north 
by  Bashan,  on  the  south,  perhaps,  by  the 
vale  of  Hcnhbon,  on  the  east  by  Arabia^ 
and  on  the  west  bv  the  river  Jordan.  It 
was  evidently  a  high  table-land,  for  it  is 
often  called  the  Mount  of  Gilead  or  Mount 
Gilead.  The  last  interview  and  peaceful 
parting  between  Laban  and  Jacob  took 

flace  m  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xzxi  21). 
t  was  a  place  well  suited  for  cattle  (cf . 
1  Chron.  v.  9,  10)  :  and  the  sight  of  Gilead 
and  the  land  of  «iazer  (cf .  1  Chron.  xxvi. 
31)  suggested  to  the  Beubenites  and  the 
Gadites,  who  had  large  flocks  and  herds, 
the  expMBdiency  of  applying  to  Moses  for 
permission,  which  was  conditionally 
granted  them,  of  settling  permanently  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (Numb, 
xxxii.  1-42;  Josh.  xiii.  8-11).  Half 
Mount  Gilead  was  divided  bv  Moses 
between  the  Beubenites  and  the  el- 
ites, and  the  other  half  assigned  to  the 
half -tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii  12,  13 ; 
cf.  Josh.  xii.  1-6 ;  xiu.  7-13,  31 ;  Josh, 
xxii.  9,  13,  15  ;  2  Kings  x.  33^.  As  all  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  stood  in  a  certain 
relation  to  Mount  Gilead,  it  is  apparently 
associated  in  Juds.  v.  17  with  Gad  and 
Manasseh  ;  in  Josn.  xxii.  32,  34,  in  Psalm 
Ix.  7  and  cviii.  8  apparently  with  Gad  and 
Beuben;  while  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  7  Gad  and 
Gilead  are  distinguished,  and  in  Josh,  xvii 
5,  6  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  21  there  is  mention 
of  Manasseh  alone.  The  name  Gilead 
seems  to  have  been  elastic  in  meaning,  and 
perhaps  the  limits  of  the  region  so  desig- 
nated varied  at  different  times.  It  is  once 
-used  in  a  very  extended  sense  to  include 
the  whole  region  east  of  the  Jordan  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  1).  It  produced  the  judgw  Jair 
(Judg.  X.  3,  4)  and  Jephthah  (xi.  1,  2, 
5-11,  29;  xii.  4,  5,  7),  and  the  prophet 
Elijah  (1  Kin^  xvii.  1).  It  constituted 
part  of  the  region  faithful  to  Ish-bosheth, 
Saul's  son  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  It  had  within 
its  limits  various  cities,  as  Gilead  itself 
(No.  2,  Ramoth  Gilead  (q.v.),  Hayotr 
Jaib  (q.v.),  etc.).  From  its  exjposed  posi- 
tion on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine  it 
was  liable  to  attacks,  sometimes  followed 
by  conquest,  from  the  Syrians  or  the 
Assyrians  on  the  north  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ; 


Amos  L  3),  and  the  Ammonites  mt  the 
south  and  east  (Amos  i.  13).  Tliere  were 
flocks  of  goats  m  Gilead  (Song  iv.  1 ;  vi. 
5),  and  within  its  limits  grew  tiie  cele- 
Inrated  Balm  of  Gilead  (Jer.  viiL  22; 
xlvi.  11 ;  cf.  Gren.  xxxviL  25).  It  was  a 
fertile  region  (Jer.  xxii.  6;  Micah  vii. 
14  ^?)).  Gilead  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
is  about  60  miles  long  by  20  broad.  It  is 
now  called  JalC^d  (Major  Gender),  Jilid 
(Prof.  Porter),  an  Arabic  modification  or 
corruption  of  the  original  Hebrew  name ; 
and  a  particular  eminence  south  of  the 
Jabbok  IS  named  Jebel  Jil'4d  (i.e.  Mount 
Gilead).  The  territory  is  a  high  plateau, 
described  bv  Prof.  Porter  (Murray's 
Handbook^  295)  as  a  rich  pasture-land  of 
forests,  streams,  and  picturesque  scenery. 

(2^  A  city  in  the  r^on  of  Gilead  (Hos. 
vi.  8;  cf.  xii.  11).  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
city  rather  than  the  region  which  Moses 
flnve  to  Machir,  the  sou  of  Manassdi 
(«umb.  xxxii.  39, 40). 

(3)  (PVApparently  a  mountain  near  the 
well  of  Harod  (cf.  Judg.  vii  1 , 3).  As  the 
eminence  occupying  that  situation  is 
Gilboa,  it  is  probable  that  Gflead  is  here  a 
copyist*s  error  for  Gilboa. 

CUlgal  [Heb.  =  "a  wheel,"'  "adrde." 
G^erally  with  the  article  Ha  =  *'  the 
wheel,"  "the  circle"]. 

(1)  A  holy  place,  which  afterwards 
became  a  town,  between  the  Jordan  on 
the  east  and  Jericho  on  the  west.  It  was 
the  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  they  set  up  twelve 
stones  were  as  a  memorial  of  their  miracu- 
lous passage.  Probably  these  were  placed 
in  a  circle,  and  the  spot  in  consequence 
named  Gilgal.  meaning  **the  wheel-like 
erection,"  **  the  (stone)  circle"  (Josh.  iv. 
19-24;  V.  10;  ix.  6;  x.  6,  7,  15,  43;  xiv. 
6 ;  cf.  Micah  vi  5).  it  ia  mentioned 
by  anticipation  in  I)eut.  xi.  30.  Gilgal 
is  properly  an  unusual  conjugation  of 
the  verb  ^a/a/=  "to  roll."  and  to  this 
there  is  an  allusion  when  the  name  Gilgal 
is  connected  also  with  the  rolUnff  awa;r 
the  reproabh  of  the  Jewish  people  by  their 
circumcision  after  long  ncurlect  of  the 
ordinance  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  7-9) . 
Gilgal  was  on  the  northern  border  of 
Judah  (xv.  7).  [Gkliloth.]  There  were 
quarries  in  its  vicinity  (Judg.  iii  19).  It 
was  one  of  the  places  to  which  Samuel 
went  on  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  From  its 
sacred  associations  it  naturally  became  a 
holy  spot,  and  Samuel  and  Saul  went 
thither  to  offer  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  cf. 
XV.  21).  Saul  soon  afterwards,  invitinff  the 
people  to  meet  him  there,  renewedi  tiie 
kingdom,  they  formally  making  him 
"kmg  before  the  Lord"  (xi.  li,  16). 
There  also  a  muster  of  the  people  took 
place  to  form:  an  army  which  should  en- 
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counter  tiie  FhiKstines  then  opprearing  the 
hnd.  It  was  at  Oilgal  that  Saul  acted  in 
disobedience  to  the  piophet's  instructions, 
thus  committinff  the  sm  which  led  to  his 
forfeiting  thelangdom  (xiii.  4-15;  zr. 
12,  21) ;  there  too  Agag  was  put  to  death 
bjr  Samuel  (33) .  It  was  to  GOgal  also  that 
the  representatives  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
went  to  welcome  David  back  after  the 
death  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiz.  15,  40). 
like  other  holy  places,  it  became  a  focus  of 
idolatay  under  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Jeroboam,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
denounced  by  the  prophets  (Hosea  iv.  15 ; 
ix.  16;  xii.  11;  Amos  iv.  4;  v.  6).  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  House  of  Gilgal 
(A,V.),"Beth-Gilgal.  mentioned  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii.  29).  Herr  Schokke,  a 
German  traveller,  found  its  site  at  Jil- 
jiilia,  a  ruin  three  miles  east  of  Jericho. 

(2)  A  town,  villajge,  or  circle  of  stones, 
from  which  Elijah  and  Elisha  **went 
down  to  Bether*  (2  Kings  ii.  1,  2;  iv. 
38  r?)) .  Bethel  being  on  a  high  table-land, 
and  GOfial  No.  1  in  the  deep  cleft  called 
the  valiey  of  the  Jordan,  they  would  have 
had  to  fio  "  up"  instead  of  ** down  "  had 
No.  1  been  the  Gilgal  intended.  It  was 
probabl^r  the  present  village  of  JUjilia, 
seven  nules  north  by  west  of  Bethel. 

(3)  A  town  in  which  the  king  of  Goiim, 
or  nations,  lived  (Josh.  xii.  23 — B.V. ; 
"the  king  of  the  nations  of  .Gilgal"— 
A. v.).  &ing  associated  with  Dor  on  the 
one  nde  and  Tirzah  on  the  other,  it  was 
probably  Jilj(ilieh,  a  little  north  of  the 
nook  Kenah,  and  five  miles  north-east  by 
north  of  Antipatris. 

Qaob  [Heb.  =  "  exile  "].  , 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 

Judah    (Jodi.    xv.    51).     Major   Gonder 

considers  that  it  is  probably  identical  with 

the  ruin  J&la,  6^  miles  north  of  Hebron. 

[GiLOHITE.] 

GfUmite  [Enfflishl. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  GiLOH  (q.v.). 
Ahithophel  was  a  Gilonite  (2  Sam.  xv.  12 ; 
xxiiL34). 


»  [Heb.  =  '*  a  place  abounding  in 
syoomore  trees"]. 

A  town  with  dependent  villages  situated 
in  Judah.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Philistines 
duringthe  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18).  Frof.  IU)binson  identified  it  with 
Jtmzu,  about  three  miles  east-south-east 
of  Lydda  and  17)  miles  west  of  Bethel. 
Situated  on  an  eminence,  it  makes  auite  a 
show  at  a  distance.  It  has  many  thresh- 
ing-floon. 

Oinath  [Heb.  =  "  a  garden  "(?)]. 
The  father  of  Tibni  (q.v.)  (1  Kings  xvi. 
22). 

)  [Gikhbthon]  (Neh.  xiL  4). 


fHimiffh^f^,  Gtimetlio  [Heb.  Ginnc' 
then,  Ginnethoi  =  "a mdener "]. 

A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed  a 
covenant  to  worship  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  6). 
He  had  come  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (xii.  4,  16). 

CMrdto  [English]. 

A  band  of  leather  or  any  other  tenacious 
material  worn  round  the  waist.  The  high 
priest  had  a  girdle  of  an  ephod  as  part  of 
his  sacerdotal  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii. 
4,  8,  27,  28,40;  xxix.  5;  xxxix.  1,  20; 
Lev.  viii.  7).  It  was  of  fijie-twined  linen 
sewed  by  needlework  (Exod.  xxviii.  39). 
Elijah's  girdle  was  of  leather  (2  KiuAS  i. 
8).  So  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4).  That  which  Jeremiah  was  once 
ordered  to  use  was  of  linen.  Joab,  Paul, 
and  others  had  girdles  of  some  material 
(1  Kings  iL  5 ;  Acts  xxi.  11).  The  **  Son 
of  Man  "  and  the  Apocalyptic  angels  were 
girded  with  golden  gjirdles  (Bev.  1. 13 ;  xv. 
6).  The  g^le  was  intended,  like  the  sash 
of  some  women  and  girls,  to  bind  the 
flowing  dress  more  tightly  to  the  body. 

CUrMuOiitM,  CUrgadtes  FEnglish. 
from  Heb.  Girgashi  =  *'  one  dweUiug  on  a 
clayey  soil "]. 

A  tribe  rather  than  an  individual  men- 
tioned as  the  fifth  son  of  Canaan  (Gten. 
X.  15,  16 ;  1  Chron.  i.  13,  14).  It  settledin 
Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  21 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh, 
iii.  10  ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Neh.  ix.  8).  The  situa- 
tion they  occupied  is  unknown.  They  had 
probably  nothmg  to  do  with  the  Geboe- 
8ENES  (q.v.).  It  IS  believed  they  may  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  Hivitee. 

OlrgMdtes  [Giboashites]  (Gen.  x.  16 

Olnite,  Oisrtte»  Oesrlte  [Eng.,  from 
Heb.  Gizriy  or  by  another  reading  Girzi. 
See  the  article]. 

A  people  living  near  the  Philistine  coun- 
try. David  made  an  expedition  against 
them  from  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8— A.V. 
and  H.y.  texts  and  margins).  Gesenius 
thinks  that  thev  may  have  hoea  the  people 
of  Gbzeb  (q.v.p  or  uie  inhabitants  of  Mt. 
Gerizim,  to  which  they  may  have  given  the 
name,  which  may  mean  *' dwellers  in  a 
desert."  With  this  latter  identification 
Dean  Stanley  agrees. 

GiilipA,  CMiva  [Heb.  Gi»hpa  = 
"  blandishment,"  "  flattery,"  **  allure- 
ment"]. 

One  of  two  chiefs  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  xi.  21— A. V.  and 
B.V.). 

CUttali  [The  same  as  Gath]. 
A  word  occurring  only  in  part  of  the 
following  oompound. 
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The  same  aa  Gath-Hepheb  (q.v.) 
(Joeh.  xix.  13— A.V.). 

CUttalm  [Heb.  =  "two  wine-presseB"]. 

A  villacra  to  which  the  people  of  Beerom 
fled  on  neaiing  that  Abner  had  been 
assaninated  (2  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  in- 
habited after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33). 
Exact  site  unknown. 

CUtttte  PngUsh,  from  Heb.  GitH  = 
"fromGath"]. 

A  natiye  or  mhabitant  of  C^ath,  or  one 
from  that  city  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11 ;  xv.  18, 
19,  22). 

CUtttth  [Heb.  from  Gitti^**Si  GKt- 
tite"]. 

A  musical  term  occurring  in  the  titles 
of  Psalms  yiii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.  It  is 
either  a  musical  instrument  in  use  in  Gath 
(see  the  et3rmolog3r)f  or  »  vintage  song  to 
the  tune  of  which  the  psalm  shoula  be 
sung.  G^esenius  gives  both  conjectures; 
the  II.V.  evidently  prefers  the  second  one. 
Sir  John  Stainer  feels  more  uncertain,  but 
also  leans  to  the  acceptance  of  the  second 
meaning. 

Glioiilte  [English,  from  Heb.  GisonC 
=  **a  stone-quarry  "]. 

The  deeiffnation  of  Hashem,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  34).  It 
evidently  points  either  to  his  patemitjr  or 
to  his  oirthplaee,  it  Li  uncertain  which. 
Neither  man  nor  place  with  a  name  which 
would  naturally  constitute  the  root  of 
Gizonite  is  found  in  the  Bible.  Perhaps 
the  word  may  be  a  copyist's  error. 

Glarite  [Gibzite]  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8  and 
E.V.  margm). 


(1)  In  the  plural.— The  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  word  Oilonim  in  Isa.  iiL  23.  fi;  signi- 
fies a  mirror,  apparently  of  polished  metal. 

(2)  The  renderings  of  the  Greek  word 
Eeoptron  in  1  Ck)r.  xiii.  12  and  James  i.  23. 
The  R.V.  substitutes  "  mirror,"  as  it  does 
also  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  where  it  is  a  render- 
ing in  part  of  the  allied  verb  Katopirno  = 
**  to  show  ajB  in  a  mirror." 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  StuUo* 
in  Bev.  xxi.  18,  21.  It  is  probably  real 
glass,  to  which  also  the  adjective  *  *glasffy  " 
refers  in  Rev.  iv.  6  ;  xv.  2— all  B.V.  Glass 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  aa  early  as  the 
times  of  Herodotus.  Mr.  Greville  J. 
Chester  (Warren's  Recovery  of  Jerusalem^ 
488)  mentions  that  "great  quantities  of 
fragments  of  ancient  g&ss  have  turned  up 
in  the  various  excavations  in  Palestine." 
He  does  not,  however,  assign  to  the  several 
fragments  any  definite  dates.    [Bottlb.] 

Olemalng  [English]. 
The   Mosaic   law    not   only   sanctions 
gleaning,  but  it  lays  down  regulations 


designed  to  benefit  the  gleaners,  who  were 
of  tour  daases— tiie  poor,  strangers,  the 
fatherless,  and  widows  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
xxiii  22 -Dent  xxiv.  19).  Buth  was  a 
gleaner  (Buth  iL  2-19). 


Glede  [English  =  "a  kite;"  Anglo- 
Saxon  Olida^  "  a  kite,"  %,e.  "  the  glider," 
**  the  bird  which  gUdes  "]. 

The  rendering  Doth  in  the  A.y.  and  in 
the  B.y.  of  Dent  xiv.  13  of  the  Hebrew 
Raah,  a  copyist's  error  for  Daah  (D  and  R 
in  Hebrew  are  very  like  each  other),  from 
Daah  =  "  to  fly  swiftly."  In  the  corre- 
sponding passage,  Lev.  xL  14,  Daah  has 
been  oon^ctly  copied.  This  the  AY. 
renders  " vulture, »^and  the  B.V.  "kite." 
Tristram  believes  the  J)a4xh  to  have  been 
the  Common  Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgarii).  It 
greatly  varies  in  colour.  In  maturity  it  is 
generally  brown,  with  darker  bars.  The 
young  are  lighter.  It  is  about  twen^-two 
mches  long.  It  is  a  sluggish  bird,  though 
sometimes  cireling  in  the  air  to  a  consider- 
able height.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe^  though  rare  in  Great  Britain.  In 
winter  it  visits  Palestine,  occurring  on  the 
coast,  in  the  plains,  and  on  Lebanon.  Two 
other  species  of  the  genus  Buteo  are  also 
found  m  the  Holy  Land. 

Chmt  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Konop*  - 
"  a  gnat  '*  or  "  mosquito,"  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24.  It  is  evidently  some  species  of  Culex, 
a  genus  known  bv  its  nairy  antenns, 
plumed  in  the  males,  its  proboscis,  its 
slender  body,  its  two  gaudy  wings,  its  long 
legs,  and  its  blood-sucking  propensities. 
"To  strain  at''  in  the  A.V.  is  an  old 
misprint,  long  perpetuate^  for  "strun 
out?'  The  R.V.  corrects  the  error,  and 
translates  "to  strain  out  the  gnat,  and 
swallow  the  camel."  The  Jews,  if  they 
were  rightly  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law, 
had  to  be  particular  what  ti^ey  dnmk; 
they,  therefore,  strained  out  any  smsll 
insect  which  ha[d  accidentally  faJIen  into 
the  water  they  were  about  to  drink.  To 
strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel 
is  to  be  particmar  about  minute  points  of 
ceremony  or  of  duty,  while  practising 
gross  violations  of  the  moral  law. 

Goad  [English]. 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  long  pole 
sharpened  at  the  point  or  iron-tipped, 
used  to  urge  cattle  forward  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21). 
In  the  hands  of  an  active  man  an  ox-gosd 
would  be  a  formidable  weapon,  and  with 
one  of  them  Shamflrair  slew  600  Philistines 
(Judg.  iii.  31).  When  the  words  were 
addreissed  to  Paul  in  his  anti-Christian 
days,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks  "  (Acts  ix.  6),  the  metaphor  was 
that  of  a  recalcitrant  animal  injunng  itself 
against  the  ox-goad,  but  the  clause  is 
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omitted  in  the  ILV.  The  words  of  the  wise 
an  compared  to  goads  (Eocles.  xii.  11). 

OoAli,  Goatk  [Heb.  Goah  =  **  that 
which  beUows,"  "  an  ox"]. 

A  place  near  Jenualem  ( Jer.  xzxi.  39 — 
A.y.  and  B-V.).    Exact  site  unknown. 


;  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  quite  a  number  of 
Hebrew  words  m  the  Old,  and  of  more 
than  one  Gtreek  word  in  the  New,  Testa- 
ment. A  conmioQ  Hebrew  term  is  Et, 
trom  .Azaz  =  **  to  be  strouj^.*'  JSz  is 
properly  **  a  she-goat,*'  but  is  used  also 
for  a  goat  in  seneral  when  the  sex  is  not 
distinguished  TGten.  xr.  9,  etc.^.  A  he- 
goat  is  2%apkirf  from  JTMpnar  =  **  to 
toap,"  otAUudh,  from  Athad  = ''to  be 
zeaay  "  (as,  for  instance,  for  battle)  (Psalm 
1.  9.  13 ;  Jer.  1.  8,  etc) ;  or  Taish,  from 
7UA  =  **  to  strike^'  (Gen.  xxx.  36 ;  Prov. 
XXX-  31,  etc).  Seir.  from  Soar  =  "  to  be 
oorered  with  bristles,"*  originally  used 
also  for  a  he-goat,  is  now  more  frequently 
employed  for  a  goat  in  goieral  (Ley.  iv. 
24 ;  zri.  9,  etc),  thougn  it  has  a  corre- 
sponding feminine  word.  Seirah  (Lev. 
IT.  23).  The  Greek  words  in  the  New 
Testament  are  Eriphot  =  *  *  a  young  goat " 
(Matt.  XXV.  32),  Eriphion  =  "  one  still 
younger"  (33),  and  Traao8=''A  he- 
gomt^  (Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19 ;  x.  4) ;  while 
goat  in  the  compound  term  '*  goatskin  "  is 
Aix  (xi.  37).  The  Domestic  Goat  {Capra 
kiretts)  belongs  to  the  great  family  of 
BovidsB,  or  Hollow-homed  Buminants. 
The  closest  affinity  is  now  believed  to  be 
to  the  sheep,  and  there  is  a  series  of 
connecting  hnks  between  the  two  animals. 
One  of  tiie  few  points  of  difference  is  that 
in  the  goat  the  horns  are  simply  curved 
badnivards.  The  domestic  ffoat  of  Europe 
is  believed  to  be  descended  from  the 
Paseng  {Capi'a  <Kgagrui)^  wild  in  Persia 
and  ^e  Caucasus.  The  number  of  the 
Hebrew  names  employed  to  designate  the 
domestic  goat  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  "very  abundant  in  ancient  Palestine, 
as  was  to  be  en>ected  in  a  hilly  and  some- 
what dry  coun&y.  Tristram  says  that  it 
is  no  w^  more  numerous  than  the  sheep,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country. 
llie  ordinaiy  goat  of  Syria  is  black  m 
o^oor,  and  has  pendent  ears  a  foot  long 
han^png  down  below  the  recurved  horns. 
It  IS  Linneeus's  Capra  mamhrica.  His 
Capra^  hircm,  variety  anfforensii,  the 
Mohair  goat,  is  also  occasionally  bred  in 
the  Xorth  of  Palestine. 
%  (1)     Scape-goat,       [Azazel,    Scape- 

OOJLT.] 

(2)  Wild  ^oa/.— Hebrew  Tael  [Jael], 
frcnn  Taal=  **  to  climb  an  eminence."  An 
animal  whose  refuge  is  amons  the  hi^h 
bins  (Psalm  dv.  18)  and  rocks  ^ob  xxxix. 
1),   £n-gedi  being   its   special  haunt  in 


Palestine  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2).  It  is  a  species 
of  Ibex  (fiajpra  Beden\  called  by  the  Arabs 
Bedm.  It  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than 
the  European  Ibex.  Its  horns  are  more 
slender  and  recurved,  wrinkled,  and 
knotted  on  the  front  face  only.  It  is 
found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Moab» 
and  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  near  the 
Dead  Sea.  Tristram  met  with  it  twice  at 
its  favourite  spot,  En-gedi,  and  found  its 
teeth  fossil  in  cave-bracda  on  Lebanon, 
where  it  does  not  now  occur.  Wild  goat 
is  also  the  rendering  of  the  Hewew 
Aqqo  (from  Atiaq  s  *^to  have  a  graceful 
neck")  in  Deut  xiv.  6— A.V.  and  B.V. 
It  may  be  the  same  species. 


[Goah]  (Jer.  xxxi.  39--A.V.). 

Ck>b  [Heb.  (yo*A=  **a  small  pit,"  "a 
cistern. "  A  second  Gobh  means  **a 
locust"]. 

A  place  at  which  David  fought  two 
battles  with  the  Philistines,  in  one  of 
which  Goliath*s  brother  was  slain  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  19).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Ood  [Anglo-Saxon  and  Dutch  God; 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Gud ; 
German  Gott,  Goih^  Guih.  Formerly 
believed  to  be  cognate  with  the  word 
"good."  This  is  now  considered  an  error, 
but  no  other  etymology  has  been  substi* 
tuted  in  its  place]. 

The  Supreme  Being.  Two  sources  of 
information  regarding  Him  are  recojB^nised 
in  Scripture— (1)  Nature  and  (2)  Itevela' 
tion, 

(1)  Nature, — "The  invisible  things  of 
Hun  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His 
everlasting  power  and  Divinity"  (Bom. 
i.  20— B. v.).  But  erring  man,  left  to 
himself,  has  uniformly  failed  to  reason 
correctly  on  the  inmcations  raven  by 
nature  regarding  nature^s  Gk^.  Some 
have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  in  nature 
evidence  of  a  God  at  all.  If  the  translation 
of  Psalms  xiv.  1  and  liii.  1,  adopted  by  both 
the  AV.  and  the  B.V.,  be  accepted,  then 
atheists  blindly  asserting  that  "  there  is 
no  God  "  existed  in  Old  Testament  times. 
As  was  long  ago  shown  by  John  Foster, 
no  one  is  logically  warranted  in  positively 
declaring  of  his  own  personal  niowledge 
that  there  is  no  God,  unless  he  has  ex* 
aniined  not  merely  the  whole  world,  but 
the  whole  universe,  and  found  traces  of 
Divinity  everywhere  absent.  He  must 
alK>  be  prepared  to  assert  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge  that  such  traces  never 
existed  in  any  bygone  time  or  will  exist  in 
any  future  pencM.  To  be  in  a  position 
truthfully  to  make  these  assertions  he 
must  be  omnipresent,  eternal,  and  omni- 
scient.  If  he  is  so,  then  it  is  idle  for  him  to 
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say  that  there  is  no  God,  for  he  himself  is 
God.  The  meaningof  Psalms  xiv.  1  and  liii. 
1,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  existence 
of  speculative  atheism  amon^  the  Jews  of 
the  Old  Testament  period  is  asserted,  is 
not,  however,  settled  oeyond  dispute.  As 
the  A.y.  shows,  even  to  the  English 
reader,  "  there  is  "  is  not  in  the  origmal ; 
and  the  writer  would  prefer  to  translate 
the  verse,  **  The  fool  [i.e.,  the  wicked  man] 
says  in  his  heart  *  No  God  *  for  me  ;  (I 
dislike  the  idea  of  a  God ;  I  wish  there 
was  no  God)."  This  is  not  speculative 
atheism,  but  practical  godlessness,  emanat- 
ing not  from  the  intellect,  but  from  the 
heart.  Consequently  there  follows  next 
"They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done 
abominable  works.''  The  agnostic  posi- 
tion is  much  nearer  Christianity  tha^ 
atheism  is.  The  agnostic  considers  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  e\'idence  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  God.  In  such  a 
case  the  duty  arises  of  examining  every 
atom  of  eviaence  which  does  exist,  and 
counter-evidence,  if  there  is  any.  If  the 
two  be  weighed  against  each  other,  and 
that  for  the  oeing  of  a  God  preponderate 
even  bjr  a  hairbroEuith,  lovalty  to  truth 
imperatively  demands  that  uie  proposition 
supported  by  the  weightier  eviaence  shall 
be  accepted  as  jnrobably  connect,  and  the 
conduct  framed  accordingly.  The  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  came  in  contact, 
in  Egypt,  in  Canaan,  in  Babylon,  and  else- 
where, seem  all  to  nave  held  the  creed  of 
theism,  though  they  erred  in  believing  in  a 
plurality  of  Divine  bein^fs  (Exod.  xxiu.  24  ; 
1  Cor.  viii.  5),  in  supposm^  them  subject  to 
human  passions,  in  considering  that  they 
were  appropriately  worshipped  by  means 
of  idols  [Idolatry],  and  supposing  that 
they  could  be  propitiated  by  practices,  like 
human  sacrifices,  in  themselves  criminaL 
[Saobifioe.] 

(2)  Jtevelation. — A  finite  mind  cannot 
grasp  the  infinite ;  and  human  language, 
named  by  the  finite  mind  of  man,  cannot 
convey  accurate  ideas  regarding  God. 
Languages  of  particular  countries  also 
show  the  state  of  civilisation  which  the 
countries  using  them  have  reached,  and 
of  the  two  Scripture  laiuruagee,  the  old 
world  Hebrew  and  the  refined  Greek,  the 
latter,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  make  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  in  de- 
scribing the  Divme  nature  and  attributes 
than  the  Hebrew  will  be  found  capable 
of  doing.  The  revelations  made  reguding 
God  to  the  early  Hebrews  are  couched  in 
language  strongly  **  anthropomorphic,'' 
i.e.,  they  describe  God  as  if  He  was  human. 
We  read,  for  instance,  that  *  *  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good  "  (Rrov.  xv.  3),  by  which  is 
meant  that  He  knows  everv  occurrence 
which  takes  place  and  the  thoughts  and 


feelings  by  which  all  actions  are  prompted 
(dp.  aJso  2  Chnm.  xvL  9 ;  Zech.  tv.  10). 
When,  again,  it  is  said  that  **the  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower, 
which  the  children  of  men  builded  "  (Oen. 
xL  6),  in  reality  He  knew  it  all  perfectly, 
but  man  in  the  infancnrof  the  world  would 
comprehend  this  all  ue  more  dearly  if  it 
was  said  that  God  came  down  as  man  in 
similar  circumstances  would  have  required 
to  do.  Similariy  God  is  said  to  incline  His 
ear  (Psalm  xvii.  6 ;  Ixxi.  2 ;  Dan  ix.  18, 
etc.),  that  is,  He  pcoiectly  hears  all  prayen 
addressed  to  Him.  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
the  <'mouth  of  the  Most  High"  (Lam. 
iii.  38),  and  others  of  the  mouth  oi  God 
(Numb.  xii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22,  etc), 
or  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  viii.  3:  Isa.  L  20— 
A. v.),  the  meaning  beinj;  His  perfect 
ability  to  communicate  His  wiU.  Simi- 
larly the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  His  omnipo- 
tent power  (Exod.  xv.  16:  Job.  xL  9; 
Psalm  xcviii.  1 ;  Isa.  Iii.  10,  etc.),  His 
feet  (Hab.  iii.  5)  the  symbol  of  His 
omnipresence,  and  so  of  other  anthropo- 
morphic expressions.  Tho  very  possible 
danger  of  tne  Hebrews  taking  such  ex- 
pressions literally,  was  guaroed  a^^ainst 
when  they  were  forbidden  to  make  idols, 
and  were  reminded  that  they  saw  no 
similitude  when  God  spoke  to  them  at 
Sinai  (Deut.  iv.  12, 15,  16).  Before  they 
quitted  that  mountain  God  made  a  formal 
proclamation  of  His  moral  attributes 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7).  When  these  attri- 
butes are  blended  into  one.  the  resultant  is 
"God  is  love"  (1  John  iv.  8,  16).  The 
distinctive  appellation  of  Ctod  and  of  Deity 
in  general  in  the  Old  Testament  is  El  or 
Eloah,  apparently  meaning  **  strength,"  of 
which  the  plural,  Elohim,  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  more  than  2,000  times, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  with  a  sini^alar 
verb.  The  special  name  of  God,  espemlly 
as  viewed  in  His  relations  to  the  Israelites* 
is  Yehovah.  [Jehovah.]  Many  Divine 
titles  exist  throu^out  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  are — ^the  Lord  God  (in  Hebrew, 
Yehovah  Elohim)  (Gen.  ii.  4,  o,  7j  8,  etc.); 
God  Almighty  (xvii.  1,  etc,  or  simply  the 
Ahnighty  (Job.  v.  17),  or  the  Mighty  God 
(Jer.  xxxil  18);  the  Most  IBgh  God 
(Gen.  xiv.  18) ;  the  Living  God  (Deut 
v.  26,  etc.);  the  Eternal  God  (Deut 
xxxiii.  27) ;  the  God  of  Heaven  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  23 ;  Psalm  cxxxvi.  26)  ;  the  God  of 
Hosts  (Psahn  Ixxx.  7,  14);  the  God  of 
Israel  (JBxod.  xxiv.  20,  etc.)  ;  the  Mighty 
One  of  Israel  (Isa.  i.  24 ;  xxx.  29— A.T.), 
or  of  Jacob  (xlix.  26;  Ix.  16) ;  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  (Isa.  i  4;  v.  19,  etc);  a 
Merciful  God  (Deut.  iv.  31) ;  and  the  Gk)d 
of  gods  (Deut.  X.  17 ;  Psahn  cxxxvi.  2). 


i  [English]. 

The  Divine  nature,   estenoe,  or  unity 
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(Acts  rriL  29).  Ghreatly  used  in  theological 
unffuaffe  in  q>ea]dng  of  the  three  penons 
of  the  Godheaid— the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Gog  (1)  [Heb.  Gogh,  of  doubtful  ety- 
molG|nr]. 
A  Beubenite  (1  Chron.  v.  4). 

GogiJJ)  [Heb.  Gogh;  Lat.  Gyget;  Gr. 
Quvet,  forms  of  Gugh.Vk  Lydian  name]. 

n)  "The  prince  of  Bosh,  Meshech,  and 
Tubal"  (Exek,  xxxviii.  2— E.V.),  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal  ^margin), 
who,  invading  the  land  of  Israel,  should 
be  defeated  on  the  mountains  with  im- 
mense slaughter  (Ezek.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.). 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Oyges,  the  chief  of  a  Lydian 
princelv  family  called  the  Mermnads. 
These  (it  is.saia  about  700  B.C.)  niurdered 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Lydia,  who 
belonged  to  a  rival  house  called  the 
Heraclidse,  and  placed  Gyges  on  the 
throne.  He  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
for  )us  wealth,  and  gained  popularity  by 
sending  laige  donations  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  made  war  on  the 
Qreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  In  his  old  age 
his  country  was  invaded  bj*  an  apparently 
Celtic  horde  called  the  Chmmenans,  who 
came  from  tiie  Crimea.  He  defeated  them 
in  battle^  capturing  several  of  their  chiefs. 
But  fearmg  a  repeitition  of  the  invasion,  he 
sent  j)resent8  to  Aseur-bani-pal,  the 
Assvnan  emperor.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
oould  be  found  who  understood  the  Lydian 
language  spoken  by  the  ambassadors.  At 
length  a  man  was  obtained  who  compre- 
hended what  they  said,  and  the  friendship 
of  Gygee  was  accepted.  It  was  only 
deceptive,  for  in  a  short  time  Gyges  aided 
ISsypt  in  its  revolt  against  the  Assyrian 
nuer,  who  in  "^taliation  stirred  up  the 
Cimmerians  to  a  fresh  invasion  of  Lydia, 
in  which,  about  662,  Gyees  was  killed, 
leaving  his  son  Ardys  to  ascend  the 
throne.  The  invasion  of  Israel  mentioned 
bjr  Ezekiel  may  have  been  in  connection 
with  Gog's  expedition  sent  to  help  the 
Egyptians.    J[Oo]ceb,  Maooo.] 

(2)  A mysticpersonage^ akin m character 
to  the  Gog  of  Esekiel.  He  was  to  appear 
immediatdy  before  the  doee  of  the  present 
dispensation  (Bev.  xx.  8-15). 

Oolaa[Heb.="banishment,'''<exile"]. 

A  city  of  Bashan,  within  the  territory  of 
the  hau-tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  assigned,  with  its  suburbs, 
to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27  ; 
1  Chron.  vL  71),  and  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi. 
27).  Josephus  ( War,  I.  iv.  6  4, 8)  mentions 
it,  and  calls  the  region  of  which  it  was 
the  capital  Gaulanitis  (Antiq.,  VIII.  il  3). 
G.  Schumacher  considers  that  the  site  was 


at  Sahem  el  Jauli^,  where  there  are 
extensive  ruins  about  17  miles  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Ghililee  ^Attnttrongt  etc.^.  Gaula- 
nitis, dropping  its  Greek  temunation,  is 
now  known  as  Jaul&n.  Prof.  Porter 
(Murray's  Handbook  to  Syria  and  FaUs" 
tine^  414)  describes  it  as  a  table-land 
watered  by  streams  from  Hermon  and 
numerous  fountains.  Its  pastures,  he  says, 
are  among  the  richest  in  Syria,  yet  it  is 
now  almost  wholly  desolate. 

OoUl  [English]. 

The  most  precious  of  metals.  The 
localities  for  it  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
—the  land  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12) ; 
Sheba  (1  Kings  x.  2 ;  Psalm  Ixxii.  16) ; 
Ophir  (1  Kings  xxil  48  ;  2  Chrou.  viiL  18  ; 
Job  xxiL  24 ;  Psalm  xlv.  9)  ;  and  Parvaim 
(2  Chron.  iii.  6).  It  was  lavishly  used  for 
overlavingthe  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple,  and  ornamenting  the 
latter  edifice  itself  (Exod.  xxv.  18 ;  1  Kinm 
vi.  22,  28).  It  was  made  into  idols  (Exod. 
XX.  23 ;  xxxii.  31 ;  Psalm  cxv.  4 ;  Acta 
xvii.  29),  crowns  (PsaJm  xxi.  3^,  chains 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  rinffs  (Song  v.  14),  ear- 
rings (Jud^.  viii.  26),  etc.  Its  use  for 
coinage  is  implied  in  Acts  iii.  6 ;  xx.  33, 
etc. ;  and  its  figurative  meaning  appears 
in  Bev.  iiL  18,  etc. 

Ck>lgotli»  [Or.  Golgotha^  from  Aramaio 
Gulgalta;  Heb.  Gufgoleth  =: '' tk  skull," 
"a  place  of  a  skull"  ;  to  which  corre- 
sponds Calvary,  derived  from  the  Latin]. 
JCALyABT.]  (Matt.  xxviL  33 ;  Mark  xv. 
22;  Johnxix.  17.) 

GoUath  [Heb.  ^o/yaM  = ''banish- 
ment," **  exile,"  or  **  an  exile  "]. 

The  giant  from  the  Philistine  city  of 
Gath  who,  defying  the  army  of  Israel, 
and  contemptuously  calling  on  anjone 
belonging  to  it  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  nad  his  challenge  accepted  oy 
David,  who  slew  him  by  a  stone  hurled 
from  a  sling,  which  the  giant  had  not 
agility  to  elude  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1-58;  xxi. 
9, 10 ;  xxii.  10).    [David,  Giant.] 

Gomer  (l)  [Heb.= "glowingcoals"  (?)]. 
The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  wife  of 
Hosea  the  prophet  (Hosea  i.  3). 

Gomer  (2)  [Heb.,  from  Assyrian  (7tmtr- 
rai  =  "  Cimmerians  "  (Saj/ce),  See  the 
article.  Cf.  also  Armenian  Gamir  = 
'*Cappadocia"  (^Geseniwi)]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Japheth  and  the 
Either  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3;  1  Chron.  i.  6,  6).  In 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  6  he  is  associated  with 
Togarmah.  He  was  probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  Cunmerians  of  classical  history. 
They  came  from  the  Crimea  and  the 
regions  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  threat- 
ened the  Assyrian  Empire,  but  were 
defeated  by  Esarhaddon.    Turning  west- 
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ward,  they  OTerran  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
^^tiiiff  more  than  one  battle  with  Gyges, 
long  of  Lydia,  the  Scripture  Gog,  whom 
they  killed.  They  were  afterwanhi  driven 
out  of  Lydia  by  Alyattes.  They  are 
jpenerally  considered  to  have  been  identi- 
•cal  with  the  Cimbri  of  Roman  times,  and 
the  Cymiy  of  Welsh  Cambria  and  even 
Cumberland  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  name.    [Gk>o.] 

Oomorrali,  Gomorrlia  [Heb.  Amorah 
or  Gamorah,  two  ways  of  transliterating 
the  same  Hebrew  word.  Qomorrha  is  the 
K.T.  transliteration  according  to  the 
A.y.  The  meaning  may  be  '*  depres- 
sion "  (?)  or  "  cultivation  »'^(?)]. 

One  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  x. 
19;  xiii.  10).  Its  king,  Birsha,  was 
•defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  con- 
federates (xiv.  2,  8,  10,  11).  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  destroyed  on  account  of  their 
wickedness  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xviii.  20;  xix.  24-28;  Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Isa.  i.  9,  10;  xiii.  19;  Jer.  xxiii.  14 ;  xlix. 
18 ;  1.  40 ;  Amos  iv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii  9 ;  Matt. 
X.  15  ;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Rom.  ix.  29 ;  2  Peter 
ii.  6 ;  Jude  7).  Major  Conder  points  out 
that  there  is  a  great  bluif  called  Tubk 
'Amriyeh,  and  near  it  a  wady  called 
Wady  *Amriyeh,  the  stream  traversing 
the  valley  falling  into  the  north-west  part 
of  the  Dead  Seia  about  nine  miles  m  a 
direct  line  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan. 
The  consonants  are  the  same  in  'Amriyeh 
and  Gtomorrah,  and  the  modem  name  may 
X>erhap8  approximately  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city. 

f  The  ritte  of  .  ,  ,  tJts  Jieldt  of 
Oomorrah  [ViNii  f  ]  (Deut.  xxxii.  32). 

OomoiTlia  [Goxobbar]  (Matt.  x. 
15,  etc.-A.V.). 

Ooplier  Wood  [English]. 

The  wood  of  which  the  Ark  was  made. 
Oesenius  thinks  that  the  Hebrew  Gopher 
was  an  altered  form  of  ATojtiA^r^**  pitch,** 
and  referred  to  various  trees  of  the  pine 
family,  and  specially,  perhaps,  to  the 
•^rpress,  the  thred  first  consonants  of  the 
Greek  Kuparitsoe  being  nearly  those  of  the 
word  Gopher.    [Ctpbess.] 

Ootfien  [Heb.  Gosheny  from  no  known 
root.  An  Egyptian  (?)  word  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

(1)  The  district  or  jnovinoe  of  Egypt 
assigned  to  the  Israelites  when  they  came 
down  into  that  country  with  their  ances- 
tor Jacob.  It  was  within  the  limits  of 
Goshen  that  Joseph  met  his  father  to 
welcome  him  to  the  land  (Qen,  xlv.  10 ; 
xlvi.  28-34;  xlvii.  1-6,  27;  1.  8).  The 
Israelites  there  would  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent separate  from  the  Egvptians,  to  whom 
their  occupation  (that  ot  shepherds)  was 


abhorrent  (xlvi  34).  Goshen,  then,  must 
have  been  adapted  for  fiocks  and  herds.  It 
was  also  **  the  best  of  the  land  **  (zlvii.  6 ; 
cf.  also  11).  The  mass  of  the  people 
remained  in  Goshen  after  they  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  were  there  whenihe 
ten  plagues  were  sent  (Exod.  viii.  22 ;  ix. 
6).  Either  it  was  identical  with  Rameses, 
or  one  was  part  of  the  other  (cf .  Qen. 
xlviL  6  with  11).  The  Septuagint  of  Gen. 
xlv.  10  calls  Goshen  Gesem  Arabias 
(Gesem  of  Arabia),  and  in  xlvi.  28  substi- 
tutes for  '*  the  land  of  Goahen  **  *'  thecitj 
of  heroes**  (Heroopolis)  in  the  land  of 
Rameses.  [Pithoic.1  As,  when  the  Israel- 
ites departed  from  £gypt,  we  do  not  read 
of  their  having  to  cross  Uie  Nile,  Goshen 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  to  the 
eastward  of  all  the  important  channels  of 
that  river.  A  straight  line  drawn  north- 
east from  the  site  of  Heliopolis  to  that  of 
Zoan  will  measure  about  65  miles,  and 
somewhere  in  or  near  that  line  Goshen  must 
have  lain.  Professor  Robinson  located  it 
along  the  most  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  modem  province  of 
esh  Shurkiyeh,  just  south  of  Zoan.  Dr. 
Wilson  made  it  extend  from  a  little  north 
of  Heliopolis  half-way  to  Zoan,  a  mound 
about  the  centre  of  this  strip  of  land 
being  called  Tell  el  Yehdd  (the  mound  of 
the  Jews  (?)).  M.  Edouiud  NaviUe,  of 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  from  the 
result  of  the  excavations  made  by  him  in 
1885  at  Saft  el  Henneh,  six  miles  east  of 
Zagazig,  considered  that  he  had  fixed  the 
site  of  Goshen  in  that  locality.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  certainly  comprehended  the 
Wady  Tumil&t,  where  was  the  store  ag 
of  PiTHOX  (q.v.).  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  in  18»7 
made  Goshen  on  his  map  start  from  near 
the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile  about  30 
miles  south  of  Zoan,  and  midway  between 
that  city  and  Heliopolis.  He  considaed 
that  it  ran  eastward  along  the  Wady 
Tumil&t  for  about  80  miles,  neariy  as  far 
as  Ismailia,  where  the  Sues  Canal  crosses 
Lake  Timsah.  Mr.  Re^piald  Poole  held 
essentially  the  same  opinion.     [Exodus.] 

(2)  A  region  in  the  south  of  Judab 
(Josh.  X.  41 ;  xL  16).  Exact  situation 
unknown. 

(3)  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  51).    Exact  site  unknown. 

0«q»el  ISee  the  article]. 

Gospel  IS  popularly  believed  to  mean 
*'  good  tidings  ^ ;  ana  this  etymola^  of 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Ormmum^  Intro* 
duotion.  line  157 ;  but  Prof.  Skeat  con- 
siders the  Middle  English*  Gotpel  or  God- 
spely  Anglo-Saxon  GodspelL  to  have  been 
aerived  m>m  Anglo-Saxon  God  and  &peU^ 
"a  story,"  »* a  history,"  "  a  narrative ; '* 
and  to  mean'  literally  **  the  nanrative  of 
God,"  U.,  "  the  life  of  Christ  viewed 
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at  God."    Both  senses  of  the  word  oocar 
in  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  The  history  of  Jesus  Christ  regarded 
asOod(MarkL  1). 

(2)  The  good  news  of  salvation  which 
the  oonsequenoes  of  that  history  permit  to 
be  offerea  to  all  who  are  willing  to  accept 
the  boon.  It  is  called  the  Qomel  of  Ood 
(Bom.  L  1 ;  1  These,  ii.  2,  9  ;  1  TW.  i.  11)  ; 
the  **  Gospel  of  Christ  *>  (Rom.  i.  16 ;  zr. 
19;  1  Cor.  ix.  12, 18;  GaL  i.  7) ;  the  "gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  **  (Acts  xx.  24^  ;  the 
**  gospel  of  peace"  (Ephes.  vi.  15j ;  the 
^'gospel  of  your  salvation"  (Ephee.  i.  13); 
and  the  "glorious  gospel"  (2  Cor.  iv.4). 
It  was  continually  preached  by  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iv.  23;  xl.  5;  Mark  i.  14;  Luke  iv. 
18;  vii.  22),  by  His  Apostles  (Acts  xvi. 
10;  Rom.  l  15;  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  etc),  and 
hj  evangelists  (Acts  viii.  25). 

%  The  four  UospeU. — In  this  expression 
the  word  gospel  is  used  in  its  etymological 
or  primary  sense,  to  signify  a  narrative  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  viewed  as 
God.  The  reputed  authors  of  the  four 
ffoq)els  are  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  The  first  three  look  at  events  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  are,  therefore, 
often  called  the  Synoptists,  and  their 
works  the  three  Synoptical  Gospels. 
Synoptic  is  from  the  Greek  Sunopiikos  = 
"seemg  the  whole  together,"  "  seeing  at  a 
glance,"  * '  taking  a  comprehensive  view  "  ; 
tm  =  "alonff  with,"  **  m  company  with," 
"together  with,"  and  a  very  d^ective  verb 
from  the  root  oji>=  **  to  see.^*  There  is  con- 
eeqnently  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  first  three  gospels,  while  these 
have  no  great  similarity  to  the  fourth.  The 
fint  thr^  take  for  their  chief  theme  the 
mimstry  of  our  Lord  in  Galilee,  the  fourth 
ffofloel  gives  prominence  to  His  labours  in 
JuaiBea,  though  His  betrayal,  arrest,  cruci- 
fixion, and  resurrection  are  events  so 
important  that  theyare  narrated  by  all  the 
four  evangelists.  The  only  prior  mcident 
of  our  Lord's  mimstry  recorded  by  all 
the  evangelists  is  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Another  difference  between 
the  first  three  gospels  and  the  fourth 
is  that  the  first  tm«e  give  prominence 
to  the  humani^  of  Jesus,  the  fourth 
gospel  to  his  Divinity.  The  personal 
characteristics  of  the  four  writers  affect 
their  compositions,  and  the  particular 
class  or  nationality  of  the  readers  to  whom 
the  gospels  were  originally  addressed  has 
had  considerable  effect  in  determining  the 
distinctive  character  of  each.  MatUiew, 
addressing  his  Jewish  countrymen,  seeks  to 
prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised 
to  the  fathers  by  making  copious  Quota- 
tions from  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Mark, 
writing  for  the  Gentile  converts  in  (general, 
•nd  possibly  for  those  of  Rome  m  par- 
ticular, rests  the  claims  of  Jesus  chiefiy  on 


His  miracles.  Luke,  having  been  for  a 
time  Faults  companion  in  travel,  and 
being  a  man  of  zealous  missionary  spirit,  is 
never  tired  of  commending  the  good 
actions  of  publicans,  Samaritans,  prodi- 
gals, and  other  outcasts,  and  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  poor;  whilst  John 
g^ves  at  length  the  discourses  and  discus- 
sions of  Jesus,  especially  those  which 
assert  His  Divinity  and  promise  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  supply  His 
place  when  He  had  quitted  the  world.  He 
gives  prominence  to  the  love  of  Christ 
and  to  Christian  love.  He  also  records 
various  miracles  passed  over  by  the  other 
evangelists.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  from  what  sources  the  four  evangel- 
ists may  have  derived  their  informa- 
tion. Two,  viz.,  Matthew  and  John, 
were  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  were  eye- 
witnesses of  most  of  the  incidents  wmch 
they  record.  Ancient  tradition  makes 
Mark,  who  was  the  spiritual  son  of  Peter 
(1  Peter  v.  13),  receive  assistance  in  the 
production  of  his  ^pel  from  that  Apostle. 
Luke*s  information  came  from  eye- 
witnesses, among  whom,  however,  he  was 
not  himself  to  be  ranked  (Luke  i.  2,  3).  If 
any  itinerant  speaker  or  preacher,  say  a 
foreign  missionary  home  on  furlough, 
relates  at  different  places  incidents  occur- 
ring in  his  experience  abroad^  he  gradually 
improves  the  language  in  which  ne  worcb 
his  narrative,  and  then  repeats  it  with 
scarce  any  alteration  wherever  he  goes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Apostles  and  early 
evangelists  did  the  same,  and  that  the 
narratives  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and 
the  other  incidents  of  His  life,  even  when 
made  orally,  tended  to  acquire  a  fixed 
traditionary  form.  Written  records  of 
various  kinds  doubtless  also  existed.  The 
Apostles  and  others  may  have  made  private 
memoranda  of  incidents  and  discourses. 
Even  if  they  did  not,  their  letters  to  their 
friends  must  have  furnished  valuable 
material  for  more  formal  history.  Besides 
this,  we  learn  from  Luke  that  numerous 
actual  histories  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
ministry  existed  before  he  wrote  his 
gospel  (Luke  i.  1).  The  ofiidal  records  of 
tne  Roman  procurator  in  Judsoa  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  have 
been  highly  important  for  their  bearing 
on  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life; 
but  they  may  be  left  out  of  account  as 
sources  of  information,  for  there  is  no 
probabili^  that  they  were  accessible  to 
the  sacrea  writers.  A  question  connected 
with  the  former  one  also  arises :  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  resemblances  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists,  not 
merely  in  the  choice  of  incidents  to  be 
recorded,  but  in  the  langua^  employed  ? 
The  facts  on  which  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  must  be  founded  are  extraordinarily 
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complex.  The  sjnaoptista  may  have  diawn 
on  essentially  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion— oral,  written,  or  both ;  besides  whidi, 
each  may  have  copied  from  his  prede- 
cessor, unless  he  himself  came  first  in  point 
of  time.  If  so,  which  copied  the  others? 
Internal  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that, 
contrary  to  the  tradition  of  antiquity, 
Mark  came  first,  and  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  copied  some  of  his  narratives,  whilst 
they  supplemented  them  with  information 
from  other  sources.  Withal  there  were 
promises  made  to  the  Apostles,  and  meant 
doubtless  for  all  others  who  might  be 
employed  in  producing  New  Testeuneut 
Oospels,  "But  the  Comforter,  even  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
said  unto  you"  (John  xiv.  26— R.V.) ; 
**  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come.  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth"  (xvi.  13— R.  v.).  To  obtain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  gospel  history  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists 
should  be  constructed ;  but  however  much 
labour  may  be  expended  on  it,  there  can 
be  no  more  than  an  approach  to  accuracy. 
The  exact  year  of  our  Xord's  birth  is  not 
settled  beyond  controversy,  nor  is  the 
exact  year  of  His  death.  Nor  are  we 
sure  how  long  His  ministry  lasted.  More- 
over, it  would  seem  that  none  of  the 
evangelists  arrange  the  events  in  strict 
chronological  order.  Mark  and  Luke 
sometimes  agree  with  each  other  as  to  the 
order  of  events,  where  Matthew  has  a 
different  arrangement.  Then  John  has  a 
series  of  discourses  and  incidents,  and 
Luke  various  occurrences,  not  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Again,  our  Lord  may 
have  expressed  Himself  nearly  in  the  same 
words  to  different  audiences,  and  dis- 
courses on  the  same  subject  may  have 
been  delivered  at  different  times  and 
places.  Finally,  if  His  ministry  extended 
over  three  years,  He  must  bv  the  Jewish 
law,  which  He  desired  to  fulfil,  have  paid 
three  visits  a  year,  or  nine  in  all,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Nor  need  His  visits  have  been 
confined  to  nine ;  we  know  tiiat  He  was, 
once  at  least,  there  on  occasion  of  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  which  was  not  one  of  the 
three  leading  festivals.  On  the  other  hand, 
considerable  assistance  is  giVen  by  making 
the  passovers  recorded  in  St  John  chrono- 
logical landmarks ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
other  evangelists,  it  will  be  found  a  practi- 
cally convenient  division  to  separate  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry  into  three 

Eortions  :  that  while  John  the  Baptist  was 
viii^  and  was  at  large;  that  when  he 
was  m  prison ;  and  that  after  his  martyr- 
dom. This  enables  us  to  arrange  many 
events.  The  subjoined  harmony  is  the 
result  of  indepenaent  inquiry;  and  as  it 


arranges,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the 
incidents  in  the  same  chronological  order 
as  various  other  harmonies  have  done,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  after  all  it  is  only  a 
minority  of  the  incidents  the  relative  place 
of  which  is  merely  conjectural.  The  weak- 
est point  in  the  narmony  is,  perhaps,  the 
correlation  of  the  Sermon  on  tne  Mount  as 
given  bv  Matthew  with  its  fragments 
scatterea  through  Luke.  The  writer  has 
thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  put  them 
togeuer,  but  has  done  it  with  hesitation. 
There  are  other  discourses  complete  in 
Matthew  and  scattered  in  fragments 
through  Luke.  When  only  the  first  half 
of  a  verse  is  quoted  it  is  written  thus, 
23a;  when  only  the  latter  half,  236. 
Every  verse  of  the  several  chapters  in  the 
four  €k)8pelB  finds  a  nlace  somewhere  in 
the  "  harmony  " ;  while  no  verses  are  in- 
serted from  any  other  book  of  Scripture, 
even  if  they  illusteite  the  life  of  our  jUnrd. 
When  the  marks  „  are  used,  they  are  in- 
tended to  signify  that  the  date  or  the 
place  is  the  same  as  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding.   When  a  number  of  minute  dots 

X )  are  inserted  in  the  first  and  second 

columns,  the  meaning  is  that  too  little  is 
known  of  the  place  or  date  for  the  writer 
to  venture  on  an  assertion  on  the  subject ; 
when  they  occur  in  the  third^  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  colimms,  they  indicate  that  the 
evangelist  in  whose  column  they  stand 
does  not  mention  the  particular  mddent 
to  which  that  line  is  devoted.    The  marks 

have  no  special  significance,  but 

are  useful  in  enabhng  the  reader  to  teep 
the  proper  line  when  he  consults  the 
**  harmony." 

Some  points  in  the  chronology  aocom- 
ponyingthe  *' harmony " require ex{dana- 
tion.  The  most  important  date  from 
which  to  compute  others  is  derived  from 
Luke  iii.  1,  2,  where  it  is  intimated  that 
John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry 
in  the  16th  year  of  Tiberius  Cffisar*s  reign. 
Some  make  that  reign  begin  in  a.d.  12, 
when  he  became  associated  with  Augustas 
in  the  government.  It  seems  more  natural 
to  do  so  from  August,  a.d.  14,  when  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  left  him  sole  ruler 
of  the  Boman  world.  The  author  has 
adopted  this  vieWj  which  would  make  the 
Ibih.  year  of  his  reign  extend  from  August, 
A.D.  28  to  August,  A.D.  29.  Some  hold  that 
during  our  ^rd*s  ministiy,  which  began 
shortly  afterwards,  there  were  four  Pftas- 
overs,  from  one  of  which  he  was  absent 
The  writer  believes  that  there  is  complete 
proof  only  of  three,  and  that  he  was  present 
at  them  all.  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Oxford  BiWe, 
etc.,  place  the  Crucifixion  in  a.d.  29; 
Bosanquet  wavers  between  A.D.  33  and  32 
{Afessiah  the  Prince,  cf.  p.  62  with  pp.  356 
and  472) ;  the  writer  j>reler8  A.D.  32 ;  there 
is,  however,  no  certainty  on  the  subject 
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The  Lord  of  Landstone*     13y  Henry  I  khh. 

An  Unprofitable  Investment.    By  Lester  Lorton. 

Traitor  to  his  Friend.    By  Mary  Hampden* 

A  Mad  Revenge-    By  Herpjcrt  Rlsselu 

The  Han  with  the  Lucky  Hand.    By  Alan  Adair, 

Two  Lonely  Women,    By  Macgie  Browne, 

Stolen  Treasure.     By  Mark  Singleton* 

A  Death -Bed  Secret.    By  Henry  Frith. 

A  Villainous  League.    By  C  E.  C  Weigall. 

Held  to  Her  Promise.    By  Mrs.  Wiluam  C  Hawrsley. 

Mysterious  Mr.  Hawson.    By  A.  R.  Bucrlanp,  M.A. 
a 6.  In  the  Eyes  of  the  Law.     By  Herbert  Russell, 
as-  The  Ouckoo  Man.    By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power. 
^4.  Loyal  to  Her  Faith.    By  the  Author  of  "  His  Wife's  Sin*** 
^3.  Through  the  Furnace-    By  C.  K  C.  Weigall. 
a  J.  "V.O.**    A  Tale  of  Love  and  War.    By  Thomas  Keyworth, 
21.  The  Work  of  an  Enemy.    By  Mary  Hampden. 
«o.  A  Desperate  Cast     By  Henry  Frith. 
i9»  By  Crooked  Paths.    By  Mark:  Singleton. 
J  3.  Old  Tuppenny.     By  Maggie  Browne. 
1 7.  Her  Heart's  Bidding*    By  the  Author  of  **  A  Broken  Will/' 
16.  Joyce  Fenton's  Charge.    By  Dora  M.  Jones. 
fj.  Hiss  Hilarys  Opals.    By  Sarah  Pitt. 

A  Daughter  from  the  Sea.    By  Mary  Haj^ipden* 

Sister  Hildebrand's  Silence.    By  T.  Kev'worth. 

The  Owner  of  Fairfield.    By  thu  Rev  r  s.  Earham, 

Forgiven,    By  C.  E.  C  Weigali 

A  Romance  of  the  Goodwins,    i^y  iiekelki  Ku^sei-l. 

The  Story  of  a  Curse.    By  Jennie  Ck.vppkll, 

The  Heart  of  Fire.     By  the  Author  of  **  His  Wife's  sin. 

Sin  Will  Out.    By  C.  E.  C.  Weigall. 
6.  The  Despick  Diamonds.     By  Thomas  Keyworth. 
J,  Jasper  HaU's  Triumph^    By  A.  R.  Bucrland,  MA. 

A  Chance  Word.     By  Kate  Eyre. 

A  Fisherman's  Sweetheart.     By  Herbert  Russell. 
.  For  Greed  of  Gold    By  l  homas  Kevworth, 
^  His  Wife  8  Sin.     By  the  Author  of  ''  Be.iuty  and  the  Beast" 
•»•  Jiip  fnhftihcJ  m  Mont  hi  u  I*  art  a  ^  priic  Hit*  anU  *iUn  mch, 
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A  Scries  of  Practical  Papers  of  spcciiil  interest  to  Sunday^ 
School  Teachers  appears  every  month  in 

The  Quiver. 

^rice  6d.)  under  the   title  of  ^*  Scripture    Lessons    for   Scho^ 
tid  Home." 

The  Jui.v  I'ART  contains— 
A  Buried  Town  lu  England.    Illusirated  from  Fl^otc^rajihs. 
Ivlng  and  Giving  Up*    By  Canon  Wm^k^,  1>J>. 
rot  Boyond  Remedy-     By  Mary  Capes. 
[ow  Jews  are  Married.    Illustrated. 
Visit  to  "The  Dossers.*'    By  J,  Hall  Richardson.     Illustf 
by  W,  Kainey,  R  I, 

Jesu,  My  Lord*    New  Hymn-TiuiebyJ.  Bk^vDroRD,  Mas.  P. 
Prevor  the  Miser,     a  Complete  Story. 

)d   in  the  Book    of    ZTatnre     The  lUght  of  Bl 

lltustrnted. 

Pemherton's  Piece.    By  Scon  Graham. 
The  Lily  and  the  Stick.    By  the  Rev.  ?.  B.  Power* 
Scripture  Lessons   for  School  and  Home* 
**My  Little  Man."    By  Ivatklee.v  VV'atson, 
.Short  Arrows,    &c.     &c.     &c. 

"ITie    Qun^R    is  best   of  all  the    niagarines   devoted    to   S« 
read  ing.  '■  — *St//w rday  /^fvteu 

**The  QLirvER  contains  .1  rich  variety  of  mailer,  rel' 
It  is  unquestionably  ahead  of  its  contemporaries  in  its   1 


"The  subjects  are  well  varied,   the    ill 
he  devotional  or  expositor)  jiai>ers  are  thor« 


-^   are   many  aJid  go 
<  liptural/'— A'<!«'£^ 


**The  Quiver  is  an  amazing  gixpennywartli ;  the  flliisimtion*  , 

:.M  :ood  and  the  style  is  so  fresh  and  aitmctisc,  con»bining  solid  in»imctid 
\vitli  much  that  is  entertaining  and  bright.*'— 77/**  /^od^ 

There  is  no  help  for  it.     Without  withdrawing  one  word  nfttti^i 

praise  of  the  other  sixpenny  magazines  of  this  kind^  wr 
lliat  THh.  Quiver,  alike  for  quality  and  (juantity,  for  vanci 
for  charni  of  illustralion,  stands  at  ihe  top  of  the  poU.*— 4/iv/*tW^/  2jw^* 
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BOOKS    FOB    SUSrSAT    SCKOOI.   WOBKEBS 

PUBLISHED    BY    CASSELL    ^   COMPANY. 
%^x¥  Ready,  price  Sis. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

Being  an  Account  of  some  Recent  Discoveries  in   the  East    B]^ 
BASIL  T-  A.  EVETTS,  M.A.   JUustrattd.    Demy  Svo,  496  pages,  cloth. 

♦•A  lucid  and  instructive  summary,  in  popular  formp  of  the  more  iinportaDt  rciulu 
of  As^ynolggicol  research  in  recent  ttmei.'^ — Tht  Times,  ,  \ 

**Thc  publicaiiofl  of   Mr.  Evciu*  book  comes  at  an  opportune  moment.    Many  biTT    [ 
been  asking  '  Where  can  we  get  the  fullest,  Utest,  and  most  reliable  information  r^rding    | 
the  confirmations  of  Scripture  which   modem   research  has  yielded?'    and  here  i*  a  faC 
and  noble  ani»wcr  to  the  query.** — Hcrti  and  IVoHk. 


Thm  tlfa  of  Chrllt.     By  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon FAWHAli,  D.D  ,  F.R.S. 
LIBRARY   EDITION.  (311/   EJaum%    Two 

Vol*..  cloiU.  -j+Su  ;  morcccti,  £i  m. 
CHEAP  ILLU=.TKATED  EDITIO!*,    Ctoth. 

7*.   <^iJ.,  ;  cloth,  |;JU  tdg?:*.  jo-*.  6d.. 
ruPU LAK  EDrTluN.   Cloih,  6s, ;  fih  etlfw, 
711.  £d. ;  PettUn  morocco^  toft.  6d. ;  (ree-c^r, 
»5«*         

Th«  liftt  and  Work  of  8t  Paul.     By  iIk:  Yen. 
ArchdeAcon  pAftHAH,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
L16RARV  EDITION  {2eiA  TkauiMd].    Two 

VoliiH.,  cSoth,  345   :  morocco,  £^2  «. 
ILLUSTRATED  EDIT  J  ON.    One  Vd.,  cloth. 

C%  ts.  ;  morocco,  £^  2s, 
POPULAR     EDITION,      Doe    Vol      Extra 
crown  Bvo,  cloth,  6*. ;  cloth*  gilt  edees^  71.  6d.; 
Persian  morocco,  10**  6iJ. .  tret-call,  15*. 

Tbt  Sarly  Days  of  CbrlttUmity.    By  the  Ven. 

Ardbdeacon  Faxrak*  D.D.,  F.  K.S. 
LIBRARY  EBll'JON  «o/A  ThomMnd),    Two 

Vols.,  tjemy  Svo,  345.  ;  inorcFCco,  /«  it^ 
POPULAK    EDITION.      One    VoU      Extra 

cro*ri  S^o,  cloth,  6i.  ;  cloth,  giU  edges,  7*.  6d.; 

Persian  morocco,  lOft.  fid*  ;  iree^caU,  154. 


The  Old  TeaUment  CommeiilaxT  for  iBgUA'  j 
Baaden.  Edited  bv  C  J,  Eixtcxirr,  D.a '  | 
Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  In  cloth,  ait  1 
each;  or  in  half-morocco,  ^^7  17s.  6d.  !}«,' 
set. 1 

Tbe  New  Teat&ixMixtt  Comtnaat&ry  Itor  Sai^ 

Read^ra,  Hdited  t>y  C,  J.  Ellicott,  aP. 
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Th9  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
Cdnntsgham  Geikie,  D.D,,  With  Several 
Hundred  Illustrations  from  Original  Draw- 
ings by  Mr,  Henky  A.  HARrER.  21s, 


IConqneata  of  the  Croaa  A  Record  of  Mifu 
Sionary  Work  ihroughout  I  he  World.  Hy 
Edwin  Hodder.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Complete  in  Three  Vols,,  £1  7s. 
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Grass 


Gourd  rEnglishl. 

The  renaering  of  the  Hebrew  Qiqaiuon, 
translated  **ffourd'*  in  the  texts  of  ooth 
the  A.V.  and  the  B.y.  in  Jonah  iv.  6,  7, 
9,  10,  the  margin  of  the  former  sub- 
stitnttng  **Pabncri8t,"  and  that  of  the 
latter  *"Palma  Chnstl''  The  plant  so 
designated  grew  un  in  a  night,  shelter- 
ing the  nronhet  Jonah  from  the  fierce 
heat  of  tne  Ninevite  sun;  but  its  decay 
was  as  rapid  as  its  ffrowth.    The  Septua- 

S'nt  trandates  the  Hebrew  word  by  the 
reek  Kolokunthe^  meaning  the  pump- 
kin (Cucurbita  Pepo).  which  may  be 
considered  the  type  of  the  gourd  ramily 
{OueurbitacMf),  A  native  of  Astrakhan, 
alon^  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  it  may  well  have  been  intro- 
duced into  tne  Ninevite  region  before  the 
time  of  Jonah.  It  is  in  favour  of  the 
identification  that  it  is  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth,  as  is  known  to  all  who  have 
watched  its  development  in  EngUsh 
gardens.  But  the  Hebrew  Qiqaiyon  is 
Tery  like  the  Gneoo-Egyptian  Kiki,  which 
means  the  castor-oil  plant  {Bieintis  eom- 
fnttnis).  This  is  sometimes  called  Palma 
Christi  ("Christ's  Palm").  It  is  not, 
however,  a  palm,  but  a  euphorbiaceous 
plant,  like  tne  little  milky  weeds  called 
spurges,  occurring  in  English  fields  or 
woods.  "The  Palmcrist"  of  the  A.V. 
margin  is  simply  Palma  Christi  abbre- 
▼iateid.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  but  ii 
now  cultivated  not  merely  in  southern 
Asia,  but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
In  India  it  is  eight  to  ten  feet  high  ;  in 
English  gardens  only  three  to  four.  The 
pointed  stem  ia  purplish-red,  and  covered 
with  a  pearl-like  bloom,  the  leaves  palmate, 
the  flowers  in  snikes,  the  seed-vessel  with 
three  lobed  oeUs,  each  one  seeded.  The 
identification  was  made  by  the  Christian 
father,  Jerome.  The  rapia  growth  of  the 
plant  was  evidently  miraculous. 

n  Wild  Gourd,  Wild  Fitkf.— The  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Paqquoth  (plural). 
from^fl=»*to  be  broken,^  "to  burst" 
A  plant  growing  in  Palestine  which 
maiuiged  to  flouriim  when  all  other  vege- 
tation was  dead  or  dying  through  excess- 
ive drought.  It  bore  gourd-like  fruits,  of 
which  a  son  of  the  prophets  gathered  a 
lapful  near  Jericho,  and  put  them  into  a 
pot  to  be  cooked,  but  tne  moment  the 
pottage  of  which  they  constituted  the 
chief  ingredient  was  put  to  the  mouth 
the  taste  betrayed  that  there  was  "  death 
in  the  pot;"  in  other  words,  that 
the  fruits  gathered  were  poisonous  (2 
Kings  iv.  38-41).  The  phint  was  pret^ 
dearly  one  or  other  of  two  species  of  the 
gourd  order,  the  Colocynth  or  the  Squirting 
Cucumber.  The  Colocynth  {Citrullus  or 
Ctteumis  Coloctfnthii)  ii  a  prostrate  ^urd- 
like  plant  with  tendrils,  growing  m  the 


south  of  Spain,  in  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  Africa,  in  Arabia,  India,  etc.  In 
Palestine  it  is  wild  on  the  maritime  plains 
and  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  the  latter  of 
which  places  the  prophet  found  his  wild 
gourd  or  wild  vine.  It  may  be  seen  of  a 
lovely  emerald  green  when  all  vegetation 
near  has  withered  under  the  fiery  hot 
wind  of  summer.  If  the  traveller  pluck 
the  smooth  gourd-like  fruits  and  cut  them 
across  with  his  penknife,  he  will  find  them 
both  look  and  smell  like  the  cucumber.  If 
then  he  put  them  to  his  lips,  he  will  feel 
as  if  he  nad  touched  fire.  The  colocynth 
is  a  valuable  but  dangerous  medicine.  It 
was  found  in  the  Calcutta  Hospital  that  it 
could  not  be  administered  in  a  cholera 
season,  for  the  very  first  diBcharge  was 
choleraic.  The  other  claimant,  the  Squirt- 
ing Cucumber  {Ecbalium  agreaUy  formerly 
Momordica  elaterium),  also  a  gourd-like 
plant  with  tendrUs,  has  prickly  fruits, 
which,  when  it  is  ripe  and  the  stalk 
is  loosened,  burst  ana  squirt  forth  their 
poisonous  pulp,  a  phenomenon  which  would 
quite  agree  with  the  etymology  Paqa  — 
*'to  be  broken,"  "to  burst.^*  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hotter  parts  of  Europe. 

Ooremor  [Enghshl. 

One  who  governs  a  land  by  authority  of 
a  supreme  ruler  to  whom  he  is  subordinate. 
Joseph  when  prime  minister  of  Egypt  was 
called  its  governor  ((}en.  xlii.  6 ;  xlv.  26). 
When  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  capturing 
Jerusalem,  departed,  he  left  a  governor. 
(}edaliah,  behmd,  to  rule  the  conquered 
people  (Jer.  xl.  5 ;  xli.  2,  etc.).  After  the 
capuvily,  the  Israelites  were  ruled  by 
Persian  governors;  Zembbabel,  Nehemiah, 
and  others,  though  Jews  by  birth,  bein^ 
Persian  officials  ^eh.  v.  14,  18;  Hag.  i. 
1 4) .  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judssa 
wnen  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  is  so 
called  (Matt,  xxviii.  14),  though  lus  specific 
Roman  title  was  Pbooubatob  (q.v.). 

Qoiaa  [Heb,  =  "a  stone  quany  "  (?) 
{Geaeniu9)\, 

A  town  or  region,  probably  the  latter, 
conquered  by  the  Assjrriuis  (2  Kings  xix. 
12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12).  A  river  ran  through 
it,  and  to  Halah  and  Habor,  on  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  with  other  places,  the  ten 
tribes  were  sent  into  exile  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6;  xviii.  11;  1  Chron.  v.  26).  Gkaan  is 
probably  the  Oauzanitis  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  Mygdonia  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  province 
of  Mesonotamia,  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Khab6r  river,  and  along  the 
southern  slopes  of  Mount  Masius. 

Grape  [English]. 

The  fruit  of  the  Vine  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xL 
10 ;  xlix.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6, 11,  etc.). 

OranfEnglish]. 

Seimt\fieaUy,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
endogenous  order  Gramimteea,  of  which 
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the  ordioaiy  giaaaes  growing  in  fields,  or 
the  cultivated  cereals  may  be  considered  as 
tymcal  representatiyes. 

Ttipularlyy  the  term  grass  is  extended  to 
many  other  endogenous  plants,  and  even  to 
Tarious  exogens,  especially  those  possessing 
linear  leaves.  This  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  grass 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  chap.  i.  11,  12 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes  or  sub-kingdoms:  G^rass, 
Herbs,  and  Trees.  The  word  grass  is  used 
in  a  more  limited  and  therefore  in  a  more 
scientific  sense  when  man's  brief  life  on 
earth  is  compared  to  Krass,  which  in  the 
morning  flourishes  and  in  the  evening  is 
cut  down  and  withers  (Psalm  ciii.  15 ;  cf . 
also  Psalm  xxxvii.  2 ;  xc.  5 ;  xdi.  7 ;  cii.  11 ; 
Isa.  xL  6,  7;  Matt.  vi.  30;  Lukexii.  28). 

Oraaalioiiper  [Enfflish]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ^rd^A. 
from  J^^aA= **  to  exist  in  large  numbers.'* 
in  Judg.  vi  5 ;  vii.  12 ;  Job.  xxxix.  20 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  23— all  A.y.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the   ttiigratory   locust  [Loousr],  as   the 


GIU88HOPPER. 

B.y.  makes  it,  and  as  even  the  A.Y.  has  it 
in  the  description  of  the  eighth  Eg^tian 
pli^e^lxoa.  X.  4,  etc.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Hkighdbh,  from  Hhdghabh  =  **  to  hide," 
"  to  veil,"  in  Lev.  xi.  22 ;  Numb.  xiii.  33 : 
Ecdee.  xii.  5 ;  and  Isa.  xl.  22 — all  A.y.  ana 
R.y.  But  on  the  margin  of  Lev.  xi.  22 — 
B.y.  it  is  admitted  uiat  it  is  unknown 
whether  the  animal  was  a  grasshopper  or  a 
locust.  The  grasshopper  family,  now  called 
AcridiidcB,  consists  of  leaping  orthopterous 
insects,  with  four-lointed  tarsi,  wing-cases 
in  repose  placed  lixe  the  two  sloping  sides 
of  a  roof,  and  long  tapering  antennee.  The 
type  is  the  great  English  grasshopper 
(Locusta  viridissima). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Gobhy 
from  Gabhah  =  **  to  make  exit  from  the 
earth."  in  Amos  vii.  1 — ^A.y.  andNah.  iii. 
17 — A.y.  and  B.y.  The  margin  of  Amos 
vii.  1— B.y.  makes  it  "  locust."  It  was 
probably  an  insect  of  that  family ;  which 
spedes  is  unknown. 

OraTO  [English]. 

The  cavity  in  the  ground  in  which  a 


body  is  interred.  A  erave  is  mentioned  in 
ScriptureasearlyasGen.  XXXV.  20.  Itwaa 
that  of  Bachel.  In  Scripture  times  the 
Jews  were  often  buried  in  caves  scooped 
out  horizontally  in  rocks,  or  naturally 
existing  (of.  Gen.  xxiii.  1-20 ;  Matt,  xxviu 
60 ;  Mark  xv.  46,  etc.}  ;  while  Christians, 
then  as  now  interred  tneir  dead  as  a  rule 
in  graves  dug  downwards.  The  two  types,. 
Jewish  and  Christian,  can  still  be  dis- 
criminated, as  they  constantly  are  by 
skilled  explorers  in  Palestine. 

OraTen  Image  [English]. 
An  image  of  wood  or  other  material 
fashioned  oy  means  of  a  sharp  cutting 
instrument  as  distinguished  from  one  cast 
in  a  mould.  Sometimes,  however,  both 
processes  were  at  work  on  the  same  image- 
(Isa.  xl.  19;  xliv.  10).  Graven  imagea 
were  in  use  among  the  Canaanites  before 
the  Israelites  entwed  the  country  fDeut 
vii.  5;  xiL  3).  They  were  so  also  in 
Babylon  and  elsewhere  (Jer.  1.  38 ;  ti.  47» 
52).  The  second  commandment  expreesly 
forbade  the  people  of  God  to  make  them 

(Exod.  XX.  4 ;  Deut.  v.  8 ;  cf  •  also  Lev. 

xxvi.  1 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  16 ;  Isa.  xliv.  9  ; 

Jer.  X.  14;  U.  17). 

Greavos  [Bn^adi]. 

Armour  for  the  legs,  made  of  metal 
and  lined  with  some  soft  material  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  6). 

Oredaiia  [English,  from  Lat. 
Ortecia  =  **  Greece^'l. 
(n  The  people  of  Greece  (Joel  iii.  6)^ 
(2)  The  Jewish  oonverts  to  Christi* 
anity  who  spoke  Greek  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  used  Aramaic,  which  in 
New  Testament  times  was  popularly- 
called  by  the  Jews  Hebrew  (Acts  vi.  1). 

Greeoe,  Greoia  [English  Greece^  Lat. 
Graeia,  from  Graikoij  an  old  name  of  a 
tribe  in  Epirus,  and  of  the  Greeks  gener- 
ally. It  fell  into  disuse,  Hellenes  taking^ 
its  place,  but  it  was  revived  by  Sophocles 
(Liddell  and  Scott)!. 

A  small  but  highly  celebrated  country 
in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Its  northern 
Ihnit  was  never  perfectly  defined ;  it  may, 
however,  be  placed  at  the  Olymnian  cham 
of  mountains.  On  the  soutn  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
east  bv  the  iEgean  Sea  (now  the  Archi- 
o),  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
(now  re«;arded  as  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean) ana  the  Adriatic  Sea  (now  the 
Gulf  of  yenice).  According  to  Gxote 
{History  of  Greece^  11.  i.J,  Greece  Proper 
lies  between  the  SO"*  ana  38°  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  21°  and  24°  of  east 
longitude.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mt. 
Olympus  to  Cape  Tsenarus,  is  about  250 
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English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  western  ooast  of  Akamania  to 
Marathon  in  Attica.  180  miles.  Altogether 
its  area  is  somewnat  less  than  tSat  of 
Portugal.  It  is  divided  so  nearly  into  two 
that  only  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth 
prevents  the  southern  part  of  it  from 
becoming  an  island.  Both  the  mainland 
of  Oreece  and  the  southern  Peninsula  (the 
Peloponnesus  or  Morea)  are  mountainous, 
the  two  loftiest  summits  south  of  the 
yet  higher  Olympus  (9,700  feet)  •  being 
Parnassus  (8,000  feet^  and  the  point  of  St. 
Elias  in  Taygetus,  wnioh  is  not  less  than 
7,800  feet  The  Grecian  streams  are  few 
and  small,  and  most  of  them  dry  in 
summer.  Mountain  chains  tend  to  become 
the  boundary-lines  between  nations  or 
tribes,  and  Greece  was  s]^t  up  into  a 
number  of  distinct  States.  This  tended  to 
develop  the  intellect  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  the  finest  in  the  whole  ancient 
world,  but  prevented  the  Greeks  from 
achieving  such  conquests  as  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  more  free  from 
mutual  jealousies.  When  at  length  unity 
came,  it  was  speedily  followed  bv  empire. 
The  history  of  ancient  Greece  has  been 
divided  into  seven  periods  : — 

(1)  The  heroic  or  mythic  period,  B.O. 
2000-776. 

(2)  The  earliest  historic  period,  B.O.  776- 
479. 

(3)  The  Athenian  supremacy,  b.c.  479- 
404. 

(4)  The  Spartan  supremacy,  B.C.  404- 
371. 

(6)  The  Macedonian  supremacy,  b.c. 
361-323. 

(7)  The  period  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  conquest  of  G^reece 
by  the  Bomans,  B.C.  323-146. 

The  separation  of  the  Boman  empire 
into  an  Eastern  and  Western  portion,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  g[ovemment  to 
Constantinople,  which  remained  untaken 
by  the  baroarians  centuries  after  Bome 
had  fallen,  led  ultimately  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lower  Greek  empire.  This  was 
terminated  by  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  in  1453.  In  1821 
Greece  revolted  against  the  Turks  and 
after  a  long  and  sanguinary  strugsle,  aided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  European 
Powers,  became  free  agam.  The  ordinary 
Hebrew  name  for  Greece  or  Greda  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  Yavan.  [JayakJ  The 
name  occurs  first  for  a  son  of  Japheth 
{Gen.  X.  2  and  1  Chron.  i.  6).  The  word 
u  rendered  Grecia  in  the  A.  Y.  and  Greece 
in  the  B.y.  of  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  and 
xi.  2 ;  and  Greece  in  both  versions  of  Zech. 
ix.  13.  But  the  relations  between  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  were  remote  in  Old 


The  Theban  supremacy,  B.C.  371- 


Testament  times.  Thev  did  not  become 
dose  till  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C.  332,  after 
which  Greece  powerfully  affected  the 
language  TIT],  the  politics,  and  even  the 
reUgious  laath  of  the  Jewish  people. 
^iSTOBT  Intbbbiblical.]  The  Koman 
Province  of  Ghreece  was  that  Achaia  which 
Paul  traversed,  and  among  its  cities  were 
Athens  and  Corinth,  where  he  laboured  so 
wisely  and  well. 
Greek  [English]. 

(1)  As  an  adjective, — Of  or  pertaining  to 
Greece  or  its  people. 

(2)  A»  a  noun. — A  native  of  Greece,  one 
of  the  Ghreek  race.  When  Jew  and  Greek 
are  opposed  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
term  ureek  is  used  for  aheathen  in  ff^eral, 
the  Greeks  being  looked  on  as  the  highest 
type  of  men  existing  in  the  Gentile  world 
(Bom.  i.  14,  16 ;  x/12)^ 

If  Greek  langttage, — The  language  spoken 
bv  the  ancient  Gfreeks,  and  of  which  that 
of  their  modem  successors  is  only  a  develop- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  Arvan  family  of 
tonnes,  having  affinities  to  uie  Sanscnt  of 
ancient  India,  to  Latin,  and  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  not 
excepting  our  own.  In  power  of  full 
and  predse  expression  it  more  nearly 
approaches  perfection  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  speech.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  mto  it  before  the  advent  of 
Christ  [Septuaoint]  ;  the  New  Testament 
{Matthew  possibly  excepted)  was  composed 
in  Greek  from  the  first.  In  transliterating 
Greek  into  English  letters  in  this  wor£ 
a  (gamma)  is  to  be  constantly  pronounced 
hard  as  in  **^ptfden,'*  never  soft  as  in 
*'  gem.*'  Only  m  exceptional  cases  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  quantity  noted  between  M  and  § 
or  between^  and  6,  Bho  is  written  rAor  r. 
npsilon  u  (never  y)\  eh  ia  transliterated 
Ata,  though  the  conventional  method  is  rA. 

Oresrlieiiiid  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ZarziVy 
from  Zarar  =  **  to  bind  around,*'  in  Prov. 
XXX.  31 .  Though  the  greyhound  is  figured 
on  the  Assyrian  monimients,  yet  Gesenius 
and  the  margin  of  the  B.y.  are  probably 
correct  in  caUing  the  Zarzir  the  war-horse. 

OrlndlBiT  [English]. 

The  Jewish  and  other  Oriental  women 
had  to  rise  each  morning  before  it  was 
li^t,  and  grind  sufficient  wheat  or  other 
grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  family 
during  the  da^.  The  traveller  in  the  East» 
when,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he 
makes  his  j  oiimey  by  night,  is  quite  familiar 
with  the  sound  of  the  revolving  millstones- 
worked  by  the  hand  in  the  houses  of  all 
the  villages  he  passes  through.  Hence  the 
cessation  of  this  sound  is  the  imnbol  of 
utter  desolation  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  10;  Bev. 
xviii.  22). 
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CSrove  [English]. 

A  group  or  clump  of  trees,  a  small 
plantation,  in  manjr  cases  intended  for 
shade.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  uniformly  a  mis- 
translation. 

(1)  It  figures  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Eahel  (Oeu.  zxi.  33 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  6).  The  R.y.  renders  this  a  Tamarisk- 
tree.  JTamabisk,] 

(2)  In  all  other  passages  it  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  word  Asherah^  with 
its  two  plurals  Asherim  and  Atheroth, 

[ASHEB^H.] 

Gnard  [English]. 

In  Oriental  coimtries,  where  the  king, 
as  a  rule,  is  despotic,  measures  which  give 
offence  excite  hostility  against  him  person- 
ally. This  necessitates  that  he  should  be 
continually  defended  by  a  bodyguard;  and 
such  a  military  organisation  is  more  than 
useless  unless  comnlete  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  its  fidelity.  Hence,  service  in 
the  bodyguard  is  consideiea  spedally 
honourable,  and  its  captain  a  high  ofilcer. 
Such  an  appointment  was  filled  by 
Potiphar  (Gen.  zxxvii.  36;  xli.  12),  by 
Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  \1Y  by  Nebuzar-adan  (2  Kings 
XXV.  8  J  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  10,  etc.),  by  Ariodi 
(Dan.  li.  14),  and  others.  The  captain  of 
the  guard  and  his  men  were  often  em- 
ploye to  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
ix)htical    or    other    offenders.    [ExECU- 

TIONSB.] 

Gndgodah  [Heb.  Hagudhgodhah  — 
"  the  thunder  »^  (V) ;  iTa  =  "  the,"  and 
Oudhgodhah  =  "tiiunder"  (?)  (Geseniu$)\, 

A  ertation  of  the  Israelites  (Deut.  x.  t), 
the  same  as  Hob-Haoidoad  (q.v.). 

Gnest  [English]. 

One  temporarily  entertained  in  the 
house  of  another.  It  may  be  used  when 
he  is  present  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
feast  (1  Kings  i.  41 ;  Zeph.  i.  7 ;  Matt, 
xxii.  10,  11).     Important  houses  had  a 

Sest-chamber,  as  among  ourselves  they 
ve  **  a  spare  bedroom  "  (Mark  xiv.  44* 


Luke  xxii.  11 ;  cf.  also  2  Kings  iv.  10). 
Great  consideration  was  shown  to  a  guest 
(cf.  Gen.  xviii.  1-8 ;  xix.  3 ;  Judg.  xiii.  15, 
etc.).  Kindness  to  strangers  was  enjoined 
under  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  x.  18,  19), 
and  their  entertainment  was  formally  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  xiii.  2 ; 
of.  Matt.  XXV.  43).  The  rule  obtained, 
which,  being  founded  on  proper  moral 
feeling,  was  worthy  of  all  respect,  that 
unless  where  there  was  a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  the  entertainer,  one  should  not  be 
guest  in  the  house  of  a  notorious  sinner 
(liuke  xix.  7). 

GquI  [Heb.  =  *  *  painted  with  colours  "] . 
(1)  A  son  of  Naphtali,  and  founder  of 


a  family,  that  of  the  Gunites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
24 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  48 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  13). 

(2)  A  Manassite,  a  descendant  of  Gilead 
(1  Chron.  V.  15). 

Gnr  [Heb.  =  "  a  lion's  whelp "  or 
other  young  animal]. 

An  ascent  near  Ibleam,  where  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  killed  by  order  of  Jehu 
(2  lungs  ix.  27).  Exact  situation  unknown. 
Major  Conder  doubtfully  suggests  Elhurbet 
K4ra,  about  six  miles  west  by  north  of 
Kebla  (Ibleam). 

Gub-Baal  [Heb.  =  **  hospitality  of 
Baal"]. 

A  town  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  presum- 
ably in  Arabia  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  ft.  The 
name  suggests  that  it  may  have  had  within 
it  a  temple  of  Baal.    Exact  site  unknown. 


BaalUMlitari  [Heb.  Ba  =  *<  the,"  and 
Persian  Ahha»htari  =  '*  a  mule-keeper," 
**  a  muleteer"  {Ge9en%my\, 

A  son  of  Ashur,  the  **  father  "  of  Tekoa 
(1  Caut)n,  iv.  6). 

Hahatah  [Heb.  Hhahhaiuah,  Hhsb- 
hauah  =  "whom  God  hides"  or  "pro- 
teclB"]. 

The  father  of  certain  Jevrs  who  claimed 
to  be  of  sacerdotal  descent;  but  their 
names  not  having  been  found  in  the 
register,  they  were  put  out  of  the  priest- 
hood (Ezra  li  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63). 


[Heb.  Hhabhaqquq  =  "em- 
bracing," "an  embrace"]. 

(1)  One  of  the  minor  prophets,  about 
the  details  of  whose  life  nothing  trust- 
worthy is  known.  His  genius  and  charac- 
ter are  to  be  learned  simply  from  his 
writings  [No.  (2)]. 

(2)  One  of  the  minor  pronhetic  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  title  of  which  &• 
nven  in  Hab.  i.  1  as  "The  burden  which 
Habakkuk  the  prophet  did  see."  The 
book  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
sections : — H)  The  prophet  complains  that 
lawless  violence  is  rampant  in  the  land 
(i.  1-4);  (2)  God  intimates  His  intention 
of  punishing  it  bv  brixiging  on  the  guilty 
country  a  Chaldean  invasion  (i.  o-H); 

(3)  The  prophet  deprecates  the  severe 
character  of  that  judgment  (i.  12-ii.  20) ; 

(4)  His  prayer  "  upon  Shigionoth,"  which 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  chief  singer 
on  his  stringed  instruments  (iii.  1-19). 
Chapter  ii.  14  is  repeated,  with  but  slight 
alteration,  from  Isa.  xi.  9.  In  iL  4  is  uie 
important  passage,  "  the  just  shall  live  bv 
his  faith,"  commented  on  in  Rom.  i.  17* 
Gal.  iii.  11,  and  Heb.  x.  38 ;  while  chi^. 
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iiL  17t  18  contaiiu  the  beautiful  ezpresrion 
of  trust  in  Jehovah  b<«iiming,  **  although 

the  fig-tree  shall  not  bloesom "    The 

book  was  evidently  a  production  of  the 
Chaldean  period.  The  threatening  "I 
ratM  np  the  Chaldeans "  seems  to  unply 
that  the  calamity  was  yerv  near  (i.  6),  and 
(i.  17)  that  the  slaving  of  the  nations  by 
the  Chaldeans  had  already  begun.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  temple  still  stood  (ii.  20), 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  captivity. 
The  prophecies  may  have  appeared,  as 
DeUtzBch,  Keil,  and  others  think,  between 
650  and  627  b.o.  KeU  considers  the  most 
pobable  date  630  or  629,  which  would 
be  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign. 

WalMimliilali  [Heb.  Hliahhatttsinyah  = 
*< lamp  of  Jehovah"  (?)  (Gemiiwt)], 

A  Bechabite,  the  fatner  of  a  certain 
Jeremiah,  and  grandfather  of  Jaazaniah 
(Jer.  XXXV.  3). 

HabergMkB  [Middle  English,  from 
Old  French  Haubergony  Hauberjon  =  **  a 
•mall  *  hauberk ' "  (ringed  coat  of  mail)]. 

A  coat  of  mail  to  de^d  the  breast  and 
neck  (Exod.  xxviii  32;  xxxix.  23;  2 Chron. 
xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16;  Job  xU.  26).  In 
the  first  four  passages^  and  in  the  margin 
of  the  fifth,  the  R.Y.  substitutes  <*  coat  of 
mail,"  whfle  in  the  text  it  has  **  pointed 
ahafts." 

HalMir  [Heb.  Hhabhor  =  "joining 
to"]. 

A  place  in  the  Assyrian  Empire  to  which 
some  captives  from  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  mto  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  6; 
xviii.  11;  1  Chron.  v.  26).  The  ety- 
mology  pretty  clearly  suggests  that  Habor 
was  a  nver,  a  tributary  of  another,  and 
doubtless  a  larger,  stream.  It  has  been 
identified  as  the  Khabour,  which,  flowing 
southward  tiirough  Mesopotamia,  after  a 
course  of  190  miles  falls  mto  the  eastern 
nde  of  the  Euphrates  at  Kerkissa. 

Wa4ilial1>li  [Heb.  Hhakhalyak  = 
•*whom  Jehovah  confounds"  or  "dis- 
quiets "J. 

The  father  of  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  i.  1 ; 
«.!). 

WaolHlaH  [Heb.  Hhakhilah  =  '*  dark," 
"gloomy"]. 

A  hill  on  which  David  concealed  himself 
whilst  fleeing  from*  Saul,  and  where  Saul 
afterwards  encamped  when  engaged  in  his 
pursuit.  The  A  VT  and  the  text  of  the  B.  V. 
make  the  fugitive  hide  in  a  wood,  but  the 
place,  which  is  in  the  desert  region  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  so  unlikely 
ever  to  have  been  covered  by  wood,  that 
the  margin  of  the  R.Y.  leaves  the  Hebrew 
word  for  a  wood,  Horesh,  untranslated. 
THoBESH.]  The  hill  of  Hachilah  is  stated 
to  be  on  thesouthof  *  *  Jeshimon  "— A.y .  and 


margin  of  R.V. ; " the  desert "—R.V.;  **the 
wilderness"— margin  of  A. V.  rjESHmoN] 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi  1,  3).  Major 
Conder  identifies  Hachilah  with  the 
present  El  KoUh,  running  out  of  the  fifth 
plateau  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the 
north  of  the  hill  are  the  Caves  of  the 
Dreamers  (?^,  one  of  them,  perhaps,  the 
actual  cave  m  which  David  carried  off  the 
spear  of  Saul  as  he  slept  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
1-25). 

Ifanliinmil       [Heb.       Hakhmoni   = 

*^  wise"]. 

The  **  &ther  "  of  Jehiel  (1  Chron.  xxviL 
32),  and  founder  of  the  Hachmonite&milr 
(1  Chron.  xi.  11).  But  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8> 
where  Tachmonite  is  substituted. 


(1)  [Heb.  Hhadhadh  =  "  sharp- 
ness," "cunning,"  "subtlety"!. 

The  eighth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gten.  xxv. 
15— B.V. ;  1  Chron.  i.  30).  The  A.V.  of 
Qsen,  xxv.  15  calls  him  Hadar  in  the  text, 
and  Hadad  in  the  margin,  the  Hebrew 
D  and  B  being  very  like  each  other,  and 
very  liable  to  become  interchanged  by 
copyists. 


(2)  [Heb.  Hadhadh,  Hadad,  or 
Adod  =  "  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Syrians,"  symbolising  the  sun]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Edom.  He  was  the  son 
of  Bedad,  and  "  smote  Midian  in  the  field 
of  Moab ;  the  name  of  his  city  was  Avith" 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  36 ;  1  Chron.  i.  46,  47). 

(2)  Another  long  of  Edom,  whose  city 
was  Pau  or  Pai.  The  same  as  Hadas 
(cf .  Gen.  xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  i.  50). 

(3)  An  Edomite  prince,  who  escaped  from 
his  country  when  Joab,  at  the  head  of  the 
Israelite  army,  was  engaged  for  six  months 
in  the  cruel  task  of  cuttmg  off  every  male 
in  Edom.  Hadad  was  then  a  little  child, 
and  was  taken  by  his  gmirdians  to  Egjrpt, 
where  he  was  receivedwith  much  kindness 
by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  who  assigned  him  a 
mansion  and  an  estate,  gave  him  food,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  him  per- 
manently as  a  naturalised  Egyptian,  ^ut 
when  Hadad,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
heard  that  David  and^Joab,  the  great  foes 
of  his  race,  were  dead,  love  of  country 
made  him  aetermine  to  return  home,  and 
sorrowfully  bidding  adieu  to  the  king  of 
Eg3rpt,  his  benefactor,  and  now  become 
also  his  father-in-law,  he  departed  for 
Edom,  and  on  arriving,  became  an 
adversary  to  King  Solomon,  moved,  it 
would  appear,  mainly  by  the  consideration 
that  he  was  David^s  son  (1  Kings  xL 
14-22). 

Badadeser  [Heb.  Kadhadhezer  =  "  to 
whom  Hadad  "  or  •'  Adod  is  a  help  "]. 

A  king  of  Zobah,  in  Syria.  He  was  a 
son  of  Behob,  and  going  to  recover  his 
border  at  the  river  Euphrates,  was  met 
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and  heavily  defeated  by  King  David ;  the 
Syrians  oi  Damascus,  who  afterwards 
arrived  to  assist  him,  ahftring  his  fate. 
From  Betah  and  Berothai,  cities  of  Hadad- 
ezer,  David  took  much  **  brass,"  or  rather 
copper.  Toi,  king  of  Hamoth,  had 
formerly  been  at  war  with  Hadadezer : 
the  former  being  apparently  a  Hittite  and 
the  latter  a  Syrian,  the  two  races  being 

Suite  distinct  from  each  other.  Ten 
lerefore  congratulated  David  on  his 
victory  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-13 ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
3-10).  Hadadezer  is  frequently  called 
Hadarezer,  and  is  the  same  iring  who, 
renewing  the  war  with  David,  became 
confederate  with  the  Ammonites,  and  sent 
his  army,  led  by  his  general,  Shobach,  to  try 
another  enga^^ement  with  their  common 
foe.  Again  it  i>leased  God  that  David 
should  be  victorious,  and  Shobach  was 
amongst  the  slain  (2  Sam.  x.  6-13).  The 
dependent  kings  whohad  served  Hadadezer 
now  made  peace  with  David,  and  Hadad- 
ezer is  heard  of  no  more  (2  Sam.  x.  16-19 ; 
1  Chron.  xix.  16-19).     [BBaoK.] 

Badadrlmmon  [Keb.Madhadhrimnum 
=  "Hadad"  PHadad  (2)]  and  "Rimmon" 
(q.v.),  two  Syrian  divinities.  Bimmon 
means  also  "-a  pomegranate  '*]. 

A  city  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  near 
Megiddo  (Zech.  zii.  1 1).  Jerome  says  that 
it  was  tlie  place  afterwards  called  Maxim- 
ianopNolis.  This  is  now  called  Bumm&neh, 
and  is  about  a  mile  north  l^  west  of 
Taanach. 


of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26— A. V.).     [Hazob- 
Hadattah.] 


(1)  [Hadad  (1)]  (Gen.  xxv.  16). 


SbUUr  (2)  [Hadad  (2)1. 
The  same  as  Hadad  (2)  (q.v.). 
9.) 


((}en. 


Hadaraaor  [Hadadezer]. 

The  same  as  Hadadbzeb  (q.v.).  Pro- 
bably the  Hebrew  letter  n  (5)  has  been 
acdaentally  substituted  by  some  copyist 
for  1  (D)  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  19 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  3,  5,  7,  8,  9 ;  xix.  16,  19). 


li    [Heb.    Hhadhashah,    the 

feminine  of  Hadkash  =  "  new  "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  a  r^XLey  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  37).  It  has  been  identified 
with  Ebdis,  or  Eddis,  nine  miles  east  by 
north  from  Ashkelon. 

[Heb.    ITadhassah  =r  '*  a 


mwtle  tree  **]. 

The  original  name  of  the  voung  Jewess 
afterwards  called  Queen  Esther  (q.v.) 
(Esther  ii.  7).  The  name  has  a  certain 
similarity  in  sound  to  that  of  Atossa,  who, 
however,  vras  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  while 
it  is  believed  that  Esther  was  his  queen. 


[Heb.      Wiadhattah    = 
**new"]. 
A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 


[Heb.  Shadhidh  =  <<shan>"]. 
A  town  or  village  of  Benjamin  (Isra  ii. 
33;  Neh.  vii.  37;  xi.  34).  Itis  the  Adida 
in  Sephela,  fortified  by  Simon  Maccabeus 
(1  Maoc.  xii.  38),  and  the  Adida  described 
by  Josephus  {Antiq.,  XIII.  vi  6)  as  on  a 
hill,  with  the  plains  of  Judsea  beneath. 
Hamd  is  believed  to  have  been  the  same 
place  as  Adithaim  of  Josh.  xv.  36.  Its  site 
IS  located  at  Haditheh,  three  miles  east  of 
Lydda,  and  about  thirteen  east-south-east 
of  Joppa. 


[Heb.  Hhadhlai  =  "  at  ease," 
"  enjoying  leisure  "]. 

The  fatiber  of  a  certain  Akasa  (q.v.) 
(2  Chron.  xxviiL  12). 

Badoram  [ADONi&Aac,  Adobam] 
(2  Chron.  X.  18). 

HadTftoh  [Heb.  Hhadhrakh  =  "a 
habitation,"  "  a  dwellinjg  "]. 

A  country  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Damascus,  and  therefore  presumably  near 
or  around  that  city  (Zech.  ix.  1).  Its 
exact  situation  is,  however,  unknown. 

Bagab  [Heb.  Ehaghabh^''  a  locust "]. 
The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
(Ezra  ii.  46). 

Bagabali,  Bagalia  [Aramaic  Hhua- 
habhaj  Heb.  Ehaghabhah  =  "  a  locust  % 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
distinct  from  that  of  Haeab  ^Ezra  ii  46 ; 
Neh.  vii.  48). 

Hagar  [Heb.  Haghar  =  «  flight  "1. 

An  Egyptian  ''maid  servant"  or  "  Dond- 
woman"  (Gen.  xxi.  12).  belonging  to  Saiai, 
or  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife.    At^e  request 
of  Sarah,  Abraham  took  her  as  a  concu- 
bine; procedure  which  in  that  twilight 
period  of  the  Church's  history  was  not 
deemed  wrong.    When  %hQ  found  herself 
with  child,  she  gave  herself  airs  before  her 
mistrees,  who  was  so  much  annoyed  that 
she  treated  Hagar  harshly,  on  which  th^ 
bondservant  ran  away.    An  angel  of  Gkni 
found  her  at  a  f oimtam  between  l^ur  and 
Bered,  and  after  revealing  to  her  in  con- 
soling tones  the  future  of  the  child  she  was 
to  b^,  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her 
mistress.      Hagar  bdng   greatly  pleased 
that  she,  a  poor  slave,  was  not  too  much 
an  outcast  to  be  forgotten  by  God,  called 
the  name  of  the  pbce  Bebb-lahai-boi 
(q.v.) :   "the  well  of  him  who  lived  and 
sees  me"   (Gen.  xvi.   1-16).      She  then 
returned  to  her  mistress,  and  in  due  time 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael.    Some  years  later, 
Sarah  herself  became  the  mother  of  Isaac. 
A  great  feast  was  made  when  he  was 
weaned.    While  it  was  in  progress,  Sarah 
saw  Ishmael  mocking,  and  desired  Abraham 
to  send  away  both  him  and  his  mother. 
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AlmliAiii  was  grievedi  for  he  loyed  his 
«ldeet  son,  but  &uh  was  resolute,  and  an 
angel  appearing,  directed  him  to  comply. 
So  giving  her  oread  and  a  skin  bottle  of 
water,  he  early  one  morning  sent  her  out 
upon  the  world.  She  wandered  in  the 
inldemess  of  Beer-sheba,  and  cast  Ishmael 
under  one  of  the  shrubs,  tbaX  she  might  not 
hare  the  pain  of  seeing  him  die  of  thirst. 
If  the  shrubs  were  of  any  magnitude  and 
luxuriance,  this  rendered  it  certain  that 
water  was  not  far  off,  and  the  an^l  of  God 
directed  her  to  a  well  in  the  yidmty,  where 
tiie  sldn  bottle  was  speedily  re-filled  and 
she  and  her  son  sayed  from  a  dreadful 
death.  The  future  of  Ishmael  was  then 
again  rerealed.  The  last  we  hear  of 
!migar  is  her  taking  a  wife  for  her  son  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  whence  she  herself 
had  originally  come  (xzi.  1-21). 


Hagarlte,     Hagerite, 
Ha«rtte  [English]. 

Apparently  a  deeoendant  of  HAX>AB(q.y.). 
We  read  of  her  giving  birth  to  Ishmael 
only,  but  subsequently  she  may  have  had 
other  chUdren ;  for  the  Ha^|arenes  and  the 
iBhmaeUtes  seem  to  be  distmguished  from 
each  other  in  Paalm  Ixxxiii.  6,  or  some  place 
may  have  been  called  after  her^  Hagar, 
ana  the  names  Haeaienes,  Hagantes,  etc., 
taken  from  the  pmce  instead  of  directly 
fitnn  the  woman.  The  Hagarites  dwelt 
towards  the  east  of  Mount  Oilead,  and 
were  rich  in  camels,  sheep,  and  asses. 
During  the  reign  of  Saul  they  were  van- 
quished, and  in  a  large  measure  destroyed, 
by  the  Jewish  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  v.  10,  18-22-A.V.  and  R.V.). 
In  David's  reigD.  Jaziz,  a  Hagerite 
n  Chit)n.  xrvii.  31— A. V.),  "Ha^te" 
(R.V.),  was  over  their  flocks.  Their  chief 
city  or  town  was  probably  Hejer  or 
Hejera,  in  the  Arabian  desert  near  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Basgal  FHeb.  Hhaggai  =  "festive," 
"  gay,"  "  lively,"  from  ffhaffh  =  "  a 
festival"]. 

1.  A  prophet,  who  was  a  contemporaiy 
of  Zecharian,  and,  like  him,  gave  forth  his 
predictions  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
2erubbabel  being  the  civil  governor  of 
Judna,  and  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  the  high 
priest  (Ezra  v.  1, 2 ;  Ha^gai  i.  1).  Nothmg 
more  is  known  of  his  hirtory  except  what 
may  be  learned  from  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  [IT]. 

2.  The  tenth  of  the  minor  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  volume 
is  naturally  divided  into  four  sections : — 

(1)  The  prophet  reproaches  those  who, 
tiiemselves  living  in  ceiled  houses,  leave 
the  Temple  in  ruins,  and  counsels  them  to 
rebuild  it  without  delay.  Date,  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Duius  Hystaspes  (B.C. 


520),  the  sixth  month,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  month  (i.  1-11). 

(2)  In  consequence  of  this  exhortation, 
work  on  the  ruined  Temple  is  begun  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  same  month  (12-13). 

(3)  He  encourages  those  who  mourn 
over  the  humble  character  of  the  new 
temple  as  now  planned,  as  compared  with 
the  splendour  of  the  old  edifice.  This  he 
does  by  predicting  that  the  glory  of  the 
latter  house  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
its  predecessor,  since,  while  it  stood,  "  the 
desire  of  aU  nations  "  should  come  and  fill 
it  with  RlpiTi  God  at  the  same  time  giving 
peace.  Date,  the  seventh  month  and  the 
twentieth  day  (ii.  1-9). 

(4)  Two  prophecies  of  blessing:  the  one 
of  the  people,  the  other  of  Zerubbabel,  the 
civil  governor.  Date,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid 
(ii.  10-19^  20-23). 

Haggai  ii.  6, 21  is  quoted  in  Heb.  xii.  26. 
Chapter  ii.  6,  7,  9  is  considered  Messianic. 
The  canonical  character  of  the  work  has 
been  all  along  recognised  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

Haggerl  [Haobi]  (1  Chron.  xi.  38). 

Haggi  [Heb.  ffhoffgi  =  "lively." 
"  gay,"  "  festive ; "  the  same  as  Haggail. 

A  son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the 
Haggite  family  (G^.  xlvi.  16;  Numb, 
xxvi.  16). 

Hagglah  [Ehaggiyah  =  "  a  festival  of 
Jehovah"]. 

A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Merari 
(1  Chron.  vi.  30). 

Haggitli  [Heb.  Hhaggith  =  "  festive." 
"gay/*  "  lively  "  {Ge$eniu9),  "  a  dancer  " 
{Grove)]. 

One  of  David's  wives,  and  the  mother 
of  Adonijah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Kings  i.  5). 

Hagrl,  Haggerl  [Heb.  Haghn  =  "  a 
fugitive,"  "  a  Hagarite "]. 

The  father  of  Mibhar  (1  Chron.  xi.  38). 
The  margin  of  the  A.Y.  has  Haggerite. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  the  man  ^iggeri 
will  disappear. 

Hagrlte  [Haoabitb]  (1  Chron.  v.  10, 
19,  20— E.V. ;  xxvii.  31— B.V.). 

Hal  [Ai]  (Gen.  xii.  8— A.V. ;  xiii.  3— 
A.V.). 

Hall  pinglish]. 

Hail  falls  not  merelj  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  but  m  hot,  nay,  even 
in  Iropical  latitudes,  where  snow  and  ice 
are  not  to  be  found,  except  at  great  eleva- 
tions. When  hail  does  fall  in  the  warmer 
regions,  it  tends  to  be  larger  tiian  in 
temperate  countries,  as  rain-(ux>ps  also  are 
larger.  In  all  places  two  or  more  hail- 
stones can  unite  so  as  to  make  an  irre- 
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ely-shaped  mass  of  ice,  which,  when 
,  becomes  formidable  by  the  mo- 
mentom  with  which  it  descends.  The  hail 
which  constituted  one  of  the  |>lagae8  of 
Egypt  was  probably  much  of  it  of  this 
composite  character.  The  area  affected 
by  a  hailstorm  is  generally  a  long  narrow 
hne,  so  that  of  two  people  near  each  other, 
one  may  be  in  and  the  other  out  of  the 
storm.  Thus  Gk)8hen  might  escape  it, 
whilst  the  adjacent  district  of  Egypt  to  the 
westward  might  be  in  its  track  and  suffer 
severely  (Exod.  ix.  22-35 ;  cf .  also  Josh. 
X.  11 :  Job  xxxviii.  22 ;  Paalm  Ixxviii.  47, 
48;  Isa.  xxviii.  17;  Ezek.  xiii.  11,  13; 
Hag.  ii.  17 ;  Ber.  xvi.  21). 

Hakkatan  [Heb.  Maqqaian  =  "  the 
small"  or  **  the  younger"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Johanan  (Ezra 
▼iii.  12). 

HakkOB  [Heb.  Haqqots  =  *' the 
thorn  "1. 

(1)  The  chief  of  the  seyenth  course  of 
the  priesthood  appointed  by  David 
(1  Ghron.  xxiv.  10). 

(2)  The  founder,  some  centuries  subse- 
quently, of  a  sacerdotal  family,  whose  de- 
scendants, however,  were  not  found  in  the 
public  register ;  th^  were  in  consequence 
put  out  of  the  priesthood  TNeh.  vii.  63,  64 
— ^R.V.).  He  was  the  father  of  a  certain 
Urijah  (Neh.  iii.  4,  21— R. V.J.  The  A.V. 
considers  JIak  the  definite  article,  and  calls 
the  names  of  both  1  and  2  Koz. 


HakniAa  [Aramaicand  Heb.  Hhaquplui 
=  "bent,"  "bowed,"  "curved"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
(Ezra  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

Halab  [Heb.  Hhalahhy  meaning  "  un- 
known" ;  cf.  JS>/aAA="pOTfection"  ((?Mf- 

fltlM)]. 

A  district  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  to 
which  some  captives  from  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  into  exile  (2  Kings  xvii.  6: 
xviii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  v.  2)5).  Layard  ana 
Plrof .  Rawlinson  consider  voIbX  the  name  is 
preserved  in  the  name  Ola,  applied  to  a 
targe  mound  on  the  Upper  Khabour.  This 
Gla  Mr.  BMm[iald  Poole  {Kitto's  Cycl,  ii. 
198)  spells  Kalah. 

HalAk  [Heb.  Hhalaq  =  "smooth," 
"bare"]. 

A  mountain  in  the  south  of  Palestine  on 
the  way  to  Mount  Seir  (the  Hairy 
Mountam),  from  which  apparently  it 
essentially  differed  in  being  bare  of  vege- 
tation rjosh.  xL  17 ;  xii.  7).  Exact  situa- 
tion unknown. 

HaUiiil  [Heb.  Hhalhhul^  "turning" 

(?),  "trembling"  (?)]. 

A  town  or  vmage  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58).  The  name  has 
never  been  lost,  the  Arabs  still  calling  the 


village  Hulhiil  or  Halhtil.  It  is  3}  miles 
north  from  Hebron.  Dr.  Wilson  {LamU 
of  the  Bibky  i.  384)  mentions  that  it  is  a 
place  of  Jewish  pilmmage,  being  regarded 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Gad. 

HaU  [Heb.  Hhali  =  "  a  necklace,"  "  a 
collar"]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  bounda^-line 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25).  The  Palestine 
explorers  locate  it  doubtfully  at  Khurbet 
*  Alia,  13  miles  north-east  of  Acre,  and  three 
from  the  boundary-line  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun. 

KaU  [English]. 

In  the  New  Tentament, 

(1)  The  court  of  the  High  Priest's 
palace  (Luke  xxii.  55— A. Y.).  Called  in 
6ieE.V."  the  court." 

(2)  The  PWBtorium  (Mark  xv.  16— A. V.). 
The  E.V.  has  "Praetorium  "  in  the  text  and 
"  Palace"  on  the  margin.     [Pb2BTOBIU1c1 

^  a)  The  eommon  hall  (Matt  xxviL  2? 
— A. V.).— Called  on  the  manrin  "the 
Governor's  house."  The  B.V.  has 
"  Palace  "  in  the  text  and  **  Praetorium  " 
on  the  margin.    [PasTOBnTicJ 

(2)  The  judament  hall.— The  hall  of 
judgment  (John  xviii.  28 — ^A.V. ;  33 — 
A.V. ;  xix.  9— A.V. ;  Acts  xxiii.  35— A.V.>. 
In  John  xviii.  28  the  margin  has  "  Pilate's 
house."  In  all  these  passages  the  B.y.  has 
"  Palace  "  in  the  text  and  * '  Praetorium  " 
on  the  margin.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  the  A.  V. 
has  "Herod's  judnnent  hall."  the  B.V. 
in  the  text  "  Herod^s  Palace,'*  and  on.the 
margin  "  PrsBtorium."    [Prstoiuux.] 

Balleliijak  [Heb.  Kallelu  Yah  = 
"praise  ye  Jehovah."  In  N.  T.  Greek 
Allelouia]. 

The  w(»ds  used  by  the  writers  of  various 
psalms  to  invite  all  whom  they  could  in- 
fluence to  loin  them  in  praisine  Jehovah 
(margins  of  Psalms  civ.  3o— B.  v. ;  cv.  45 ; 
cvi.  1,  48— A. V. ;  cxi.  1 ;  cxii.  1 ;  cxiii.  1, 
9;  cxv.  18:  cxvi.  19,  and  cxvii.  2). 
[Psalms.]  From  these  Psalms  the  writer 
of  Bevelation  borrowed  the  term  Alleluia 
(Rev.  xix.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7),  and  from  him  it 
has  passed  to  modem  hymn-writers  and  to 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

Wallolinah,Waloh6tfi[Heb.JrtfifoAA<^A 

=  "  the  enchanter,"  "  the  wizard  " :  Sal 
=  "the,"  and  Lohhesh  =  "enchanter," 
"wizard"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Shallum  ^eh. 
ui.  12).  With  Nehemiah  he  sealed  the 
covenant  to  worship  Jehovah  (x.  24). 

Haloh— h  [Hallohesh]  (Neh.  iiL  12— 
A.V.). 


aam    (1)   [Heb.    Sham  =      wiu*m, 
"  hot "  ;  Assyiian  Khammu  =  "  burned," 
"black"]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  bom  about 
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hlB  five  hundredth  year  (Gen.  v.  32 ;  vi. 
10;  ix.  24).  At  the  time  of  the  deloge 
he  was  married,  but  had  no  children  (Qen. 
▼iL  7  ;  1  Peter  iii.  20).  After  that  event 
he  behaved  verv  undutifuUy  to  his  father, 
on  occasion  of  tne  latter*s  great  sin.  Though 
for  some  reason  the  curse  which  this 
conduct  evoked  was  pronounced  against 
Canaan,  yet,  doubtless,  it  was  intended 
also  for  Ham  (G^.  ix.  22-27).  Ham 
became  the  father  of  four  children,  Cush, 
Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  from  whom 
were  descended  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Somalis  (?),  and  the 
Canaanites. 


im  (2)  [Heb.  Hhain,  from  Egyptian 
K<UH  =s  **  black,*'  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  the  alluvial  mud  of  the  Nile  (Birch)], 

Egypt  Used  in  the  Bible  only  in  poetry 
(PMUms  Izxviii.  51 ;  cv.  23,  27 ;  cvi.  22). 

Ham  (3)  [Heb.  JTii/n,  remote  derivation 
unknown.  The  initial  Heln«w  letter  is 
different  from  that  in  Nos.  1  and  2.  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Ammonl . 

A  place  where  Chedorlaomer  defeated 
the  2^uzims  (G^.  xiv.  5).  Schwartz,  fol- 
lowed by  Tnstram,  proposed  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  callea  by  Palmer,  Hammat 
Aoimah,  and  by  Ibn  Tarifa,  Hameitat,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Boman  road,  a  mile 
north  of  Babbah  or  Babbath  Ammon. 


[Heb.,  from  Persian  Hotndm 
=  "magnificent,"  "illustrious"  (?),  or 
Sanscrit  Hitnan,  the  planet  Mercury  (^) 
{Oesenimy], 

Either  a  Persian  or  a  foreigner  natu- 
ralised in  Persia,  and  for  a  time  holding 
high  office  at  the  court  of  Ahaauerus 
(Xerxes).  He  is  called  the  son  of  Ham- 
medatha  the  Agagite  (Esther  iii.  1),  which 
may  mean  that  he  was  of  Amalekite 
descent  and  of  the  royal  family  of  that 
Arabian  tribe.  Exalted  by  his  despotic 
80verei|^  to  high  rank,  aU  time-servers 
paid  him  ostentatious  reverence.  But  for 
Lis  unprincipled  character,  perhaps  aUo  for 
his  Amalekite  (^)  birth,  or  xor  both, 
Mordecai,  Esther's  uncle,  deliberately 
withheld  from  him  all  courtesy.  HftTn<i^n 
planned  revenge,  but  he  went  beyond  even 
the  ample  latitude  allowed  to  vindictive- 
ness  in  the  old  Asiatic  empires  when  he 
plotted  the  destruction,  not  of  Mordecai 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  nationality  to 
which  he  belonged.  How  Esther,  prompted 
by  Mordecai,  thwarted  his  malignant  en- 
deavours, and  brought  Haman  to  the 
gallows  and  his  ten  sons  to  death,  is  told 
m  the  article  Estheb  (q.v.).  See  also 
Ahasuebus,  Mobdbcai,  and  fubdc. 

Hamath,  Hematli  [Heb.  Hhamath  = 
"  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel  "1. 

(1)  A  ci^  on  or  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary-line of  Palestine.    It  was  ancient,  its 


existence  being  impUed  in  the  geographical 
expression  "  the  entering  in  of  Hamath," 
occurring  as  early  as  the  Book  of  Numbcn 
(xiii.21— B.V. ;  xxxiv.  8)  [f  ].  Toi,  orTou, 
king  of  Hamath,  had  a  war  with  Hadad- 
ezer,  the  Syrian  king  of  Zobah,  and  sent 
an  embassy  to  Davia  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  having  gained  a  victory  over 
Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  3,  9,  10).  Solomon  took  Hamath, 
with  the  district  subject  to  it,  building 
within  the  latter  store  cities  (2  Chron.  viii. 
3,4).  rHAJCi.TH-Z0BAH.]  It  mustsoon^  how- 
ever.  nave  reverted  to  its  old  inhabitants. 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  captured 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  "  which  belonged 
to  Judah^"  and  kept  them,  of  course,  for 
the  ten  tnbes  over  which  he  ruled  (2  'Kxam 
xiv.  28).  About  this  time  Amos  (vi.  2) 
called  tne  formercity  "Hamath  the  Great." 
It  was  again  for  a  short  time  free,  after 
which,  as  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  boasted, 
it  was  conqu^Bd  by  the  Assjrrians  (2  Kings 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  x.  9;  xxxvi.  19; 
xxxvii.  13).  Colonists  from  Hamath  who 
brought  with  them  Ashima,  their  "  god," 
were  transferred  to  Samaria  (2  Kinjn  xvii. 
24,  30),  while  some  of  the  eioles  of  Israel 
seem  to  have  been  located  in  Hamath  (Isa. 
xi.  11).  Afterwards  its  history  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  Syria,  and  it  seems  to 
have  become  suboroinate  to  Damascus 
(Jer.  xlix.  23),  near  which  it  lay  (Zech. 
IX.  2).  Ezekicu  prophesied  that  the  restored 
land  of  Israel  should  still  extend  northward 
to  Hamath (Ezek.  xlvii.  16, 17, 20;  xlviii.  1). 
Hamath,  now  called  Hama,  or  Hamah, 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Oronites. 
Burckhardt  visited  it  in  1812,  and  called 
attention  to  inscriptions  on  various  build- 
ings. These  were  recovered  and  transferred 
to  Constantinople  in  1872  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Wright,  author  of  a  wdl-known  work  on 
the  Hittites.  They  prove  Hamath  to  have 
been  a  Hittite  town,  and  one  can  now  well 
understand  that  the  Hittite  Toi  and  the 
Syrian  Hadadezer  might  meet  each  other 
in  battle^and  the  former  send  congratula- 
tions to  David  on  his  having  broken  the 
S>wer  of  their  Syrian  rival  and  foe.  The 
reeks  and  Bomans  called  Hamath  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  about  120  miles  north  of 
Damascus. 

(2)  The  district  around  the  city  of 
Hamath.  One  of  its  towns  was  Biblah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  xxv.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
6;  Iii.  9,  27). 

H  The  entrance  of  Hamath  ;  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ;  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  ; 
the  entering  of  J7(nna^A.— Presumably  a 
long  valley  or  depression  between 
mountains  reouiring  to  be  traversed  by 
any  who  woula  visit  the  city  of  Hamath, 
whether  from  Syria  on  the  north  or  Pales- 
tine on  the  south.  It  constituted  part  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
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land  (Numb.  xiii.  21— R.V. ;  xxxiv.  8; 
Joeh.  xiii.  5;  Judff.  iii.  3;  1  Kings  viii. 
65 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5  ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  8;  Amos  vi.  14).  The 
entrance  into  Hamath  was  long  identified 
with  the  valley  of  Cfieleeyria,  between  the 
great  mountam  chains  of  licbanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon ;  but  Prof.  Porter  considers 
that  it  was  the  valley  or  pass  between 
Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  Mountains, 
connecting  the  inland  region  of  Syria  with 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

HA]CATH-ZoBAH[Heb.  Hhamath'Tsobhah 
=  "  Hamath  of  Zobah  "  =  "  the  sta- 
tion"  (?)  (Oesmim),  "the  fortress  of 
Zobah"  {Oxford BibU)^, 

Perhaps  the  same  as  QereeX  Hamath, 
which  was  near  Zobah;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  small  |>lace  called  Hamath,  belong- 
ing to  the  Syrian  kingdom  Zobah,  and  not 
the  great  Hittite  dty  of  Hamath.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  was  captured  by  Solomon 
(2  Chron.  viii.  3). 

WMn«tlitt<is  [Enfflish]. 

A  tribe  descended  from  Canaan,  and 
doubtless  constituting  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Hamath  (q.v.)  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  16). 

Hamnmtli  [Heb.  Rhammath = *'  warm  *' 
or  **  hot  springs,"  from  Hhammah  =  **  the 
heat  of  the  sun "  or  "  any  heat  "l. 

(1)  A  fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).  Probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Emmaus  of  Joeephus,  described  by  him  as 
a  village  with  warm  baths  at  a  little 
distance  from  Tiberias(^n^t7.,XviiLii.3; 

War9^  rv.  i.  3) .  It  is  now  called  Humm&m 
Ibrahmi  Basha,  and  is  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gkdilee,  about  1^ 
miles  south  from  Tiberias.  The  water  is 
sulphurous  and  medicinal. 

(2)  The  "  father "  of  the  house  of 
BcMchab,  including  some  Kenites  (1  Chron. 
ii.  55  — B.V.).  The  A.V.  has  here 
Hemath. 


[Heb.  Hammedhatha, 
Persian  Medatha^  of  doubtful  meaning, 
with  the  Hebrew  definite  article  Ham  = 
**  the  "  prefixed  (Gesenius) :  **  given  by  the 
moon"  (?)  (Oxford  BibU)l, 

An  Agagite,  the  father  of  Haman  (Esther 
iii.  1,  10 ;  viii.  5 ;  ix.  24). 


I  [Heb.  Hammelekh  =  '*  the 
king's,"  "of  the  king"]. 

A  very  doubtful  personage,  mentioned 
in  tiie  text  of  the  A.V.  and  on  the  margin 
of  the  R.V.  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  26.  The  text 
of  the  B.y.  translates  the  word  "  king's  " 
Uee  etymology),  and  the  man  Hammelech 
oisappears. 


[Heb.  Hammolekheth 
=  "  the  aueen" :  Ham  =  **  the,"  and  Mole- 
ArA*M=''*  queen"]. 


A  Manasmte,  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chron. 
vii.  18). 


[Heb.  Hhammon  =  "  warm," 
"sunny"]. 

(1)  A  frontier  village  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  28).  Major  Conaet  considers  it  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ruin  Hima,  11 
miles  south-east  of  Tyre;  others  have 
placed  it  at  Ulmin  el  'Amud,  10  miles,,  or 
at  Ain  Ham&l,  10^  miles,  south  of  Tyre, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(2)  A  town  or  village  of  Napht^ly 
assigned,  with  its  suburbs,  to  the  Gmhonite 
Levites  (1  Chron.  vi.  76).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Hamxath  (q.v.). 


raCeb.  Hhakmoth-dor^^ 

"  warm  springs  of  Dor  "  (?)]. 

A  village  of  Naphtali,  given,  with  its 
suburbs,  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32). 
Probably  the  same  as  Hahxath  (q.v.). 


li  [Heb.  =  "  plenty,"  "  abund- 
ance," "a  multitude"]. 
^  The  name  which  would  be  given  to  the 
city  near  which  Gog  was  to  sustain  his 
sanguinary  defeat  (Ezek.  xxxix.  16). 
Situation  unknown. 


[Heb.  =s  "  multitude   of 
Gog"].      ^  ^ 

A  name  to  be  given  to  a  certain  valley, 
the  valley  of  the  multitude  of  Gog,  after 
the  hosts  which  that  barbarian  leader  had 
brought  with  him  had  been  slain  and 
buriM  there  (Ezek.  xxxix.  11, 15).  Situa- 
tion unknown. 


[Heb.  Hhamor  =  **  an  aas  "1. 

The  father  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  20; 
Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28).  He  was  a 
Hivite,  and  prince  of  that  tribe,  at  least, 
in  Central  Palestine  (Gten.  xxxiv.  2).  It 
was  his  son  Shechem  who  ruined  Dinah, 
and  both  father  and  son  fell  victims  to 
the  vindictivenees  of  her  brothers  Simeon 
and  Levi  (1-31). 


[Heb.  Hhamran], 
[Hkioan.]  (1  Chron.  i.  41.) 


[Heb.    Ehttmuel  =«  fire    of 
Gk)d"]. 

A  Simeonite,  the  eldest  son  of  Mishma 
(1  Chron.  iv.  26). 

Hanml  [Heb.  Hhamul  =  '*  who  has 
experienced  clemency  "1. 

The  younger  son  of  Pnarez,  and  founder 
of  the  Hamulite  family  (G^.  xlvi  12; 
Numb.  xxvi.  21 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  5). 

Hanmtal  [Heb.  HhanmUU  =  ^*  akin  to 
dew,"  "  refreshing  like  dew  "]. 

The  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah, 
and  the  wife  of  King  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxuL 
31 ;  xxiv.  18).  ^le  was  the  moiher  of 
Zedekiah  (Jer.  m.  1). 
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I  [Heb.  Mhanameely  probably 

the  same  as  Hanatuel  =  **  whom  God  has 
given,"  "  the  rift  of  God  "j. 

The  son  of  Bhallnm,  and  the  cousin  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxzii  7-15). 


I  [Heb.  Hhanan  =  *'  compassion- 
ate," "merciful"]. 

(1)  One  of  Davia^s  mighty  men  (1  Chron. 
xi.  43). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak 
(1  Chron.  yiii.  23). 

(3)  The  youngest  son  of  Azel,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  yiii.  38 ; 
iz.  44). 

(4)  The  son  of  Iffdaliah.  He  was  a 
'*  man  of  God,"  and  his  sons  had  rooms  in 
the  temple  (Jer.  zxxy.  4). 

(5)  Tne  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  46 ;  Neh.  yiL  49). 

(6)  A  man,  probably  a  Leyite,  whom 
Eara  employed  with  others  to  make  the 
people  **  understand  the  law  "  (Neh.  yiii. 
7).  He  seems  to  haye  sealed  the  ooyenant 
(X.  10(?)). 

(7)  "A  chief  of  the  people,"  who  also 
sealed  the  ooyenant  (22) . 

(8)  Another  chief  of  the  people  who  did 
so  (26). 

(9)  A  Jew,  appointed  a  treasurer  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 


[Heb.  Hananel 
=  "  whom  God  has  given."  (Whom  is 
here  feminine)]. 

A  tower  at  Jerusalem,  apparently  at  one 
side  of  the  city  wall ;  **  the  gate  of  the 
comer,"  formiuj^  the  limit  on  uie  directly 
opposite  side  (Jer.  xxxi.  38^.  So  did  the 
kin^*s  wine-pi^sses  constitute  that  opposite 
limit  (Zech.  ziy.  10).  It  was  near  the 
sheep-gate  and  the  tower  of  Meah  (Neh. 
iii.  1 ;  xii.  39).  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
towards  tiie  eastern  part  of  the  northern 
wall  of  Jenunlem,  occupying  the  site  on 
which  afterwards  stood  the  Baris  of 
Maocabee  times,  the  tower  of  Antonia  of 
the  Roman  period.    [Jebusalbic.] 

^wi^'T*  [Heb.  Hhanani^  "  propitious," 
"favourable"!. 

(1)  A  son  of  Heman,  the  musical  leader 
during  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xzv. 

4)- 

(2)  The  father  of  the  prophet  Jehu 
(1  Kings  xvi.  1).  He  was  hxmMlf  a  seer, 
and,  rebuking  King  Asa,  was  by  his  orders 
committed  to  mrison  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7). 

(8)  One  of  Nehemiah^s  brothers  (Neh. 
i.  2 ;  vii.  2). 

(4)  A  pnett,  a  son  of  Immer.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  20). 

(5)  A  musician,  who  played  his  instru- 
ment at  the  dedication  hj  Nehemiah  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 
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Wawnlali  [Heb.  Hhmumyah,  Hhanan' 
yahu  =■  "  whom  Jehovah  has  given," 
^*  the  gift  of  Jehovah."  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  6,  7, 
9,  10, 11,  12,  and  13  are  of  the  first  form ; 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak 
(1  Chron.  viii.  24). 

(2)  A  son  of  Heman  ;  he  played  the  horn 
in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4).  With 
his  sons  and  his  brethren,  twelve  in 
number,  he  obtained  the  sixteenth  lot 
(23). 

(3)  One  of  King  Uzziah^s  captains 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  U). 

(4)  The  father  of  a  certain  Zedekiah, 
who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

(5)  A  Gibeonite,  a  son  of  Azur.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah*s  reign  he 
prophesied  a  return  of  the  captives  after 
two  years*  captivity,  opposing  Jeremiah, 
who  had  given  foru  a  very  different  pre- 
diction. As  a  penalty,  the  false  prophet 
was  doomed  to  death,  his  decease  occurring 
two  months  later  (Jer.  xxviii.  1-17). 

(6)  The  father  of  Shelemiah,  and  the 
grandfather  of  that  Irijah  who  accused 
Jeremiah  of  an  intention  to  desert  to  the 
Chaldeans,  and  committed  him  to  prison 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  13-15). 

(7)  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Jewish 
(»ptiye  called  by  the  Chaldeans  Shadrach 
(I&n.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19;  ii.  17). 

(8)  A  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  father 
of  Felatiah  and  Jeshaiah  (1  Chron.  iii.  19- 
21).  Called  in  the  New  Testament  JOANAN 
^a.vO   (Luke  iii  27 — B.y.)  and  Joanna 

(9)  A  son  of  Bebai.  He  was  induced  by 
Eara  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  28). 

(10)  An  apothecary  who  helped  to  re- 
build or  repair  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  8 ;  xu.  41  (P)). 

(11)  A  chief  of  the  people,  who  with 
Nehemiah  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x. 
23). 

(12)  The  governor  of  the  castle  and  ioint 
ruler  with  Hanani.  Nehemiah*s  brother, 
over  Jerusalem  (Neh.  vii.  2). 

(13)  The  head  of  the  house  of  Jeremiah 
in  the  days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  12). 

f  Hananiah  is  the  same  as  the  New 
Testament  ANAinjkS  (q.v.). 

i¥M.w^^lirinifltli  [English]. 

The  breadth  of  the  hand,  a  palm,  3*648 
inches.  Four  digits  make  a  hand-breadth, 
and  three  hand-breadths  a  span  (Exod.  xxv. 
25 ;  1  Kings  vii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5 ;  Ezek. 
xl.  5).  It  is  used  by  the  psalmist  figura- 
tively of  human  life,  especially  when  it 
closes  prematurely  (Psalm  xxxix.  5). 

Hand-liroad  [Obsolete  English]. 
Measuring  a  hand-breadth  (Ezek.  xl. 
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43— A.V.).     The  E.V.  subetitutes  hand- 
breadth. 

Hmios  [Egyptian,  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing]- 

An  Egyptian  city,  probably  the  same  as 
Tahpaihies  (q.Y.)  (Isa.  xxx.  4). 

Hanging  rEnghsh]. 

Execution  oy  nanging  is  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with 
Egypt  ((}en.  zl.  22).  Palestine  in  Jewish 
times  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  Persia  (Esther 
ii.  23 ;  vii.  10).  It  was  also  the  method  of 
suicide  adopted  by  Ahithophel  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  23)  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt,  xzvii. 
6).  "Cursed,"  it  was  said,  "is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  "  (Gal.  iii.  13 ; 
cf.  Deut.  xxi.  23). 


[Hanniel]  (1  Chron.  vii.  39— 
A.V.). 

HaBBah  [Heb.  Hhannah  =  a) 
"graoe,"  "compassion";  (2)  "prayers**]. 

One  of  the  two  wives  of  lalkanah.  She 
was  her  husband's  favourite,  and  was  in 
consequence  subjected  to  petty  annoy- 
ances by  the  rival  wife.  She  vowed  tlutt 
if  she  gave  birth  to  a  man-child,  she  would 
devote  him  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Her 
wish  was  gpratified ;  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  carried  out  her 
vow  (1  Sun.  i.  1-28).  Her  song  of  triumph 
is  hufhlv  poetic,  and  was,  peniaps,  in  the 
mind  of  tne  Vir^  Maiy  when  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  in  similar  poetic 
strains  on  learning  that  she  was  to  give 
birth  to  "the  Son  of  God"  (ii.  1-10; 
Luke  i.  26-65). 


[Heb.  Hhannathon  =  "  a 
place  in  favour,"  or  "popular  "  (Geseniui), 
"  gracious  **  {Oxford mm  (Josh.  xix.41)]. 
A  frontier  town  or  villa^  of  Zebulun. 
Major  Conder  identifies  it  with  the  present 
village  of  Kefr  *An&n,  about  nine  miles 
west  of  Chorazin. 


, pieb.    Hhanniel  = 

"  favour  "  or  "  grace  of  God  "]. 

(1)  The  prince  of  the  Manassites  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  wUdemess  wanderings 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  23). 

(2)  An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Ulla  (1  Chron. 
vii.  39— A.V.  and  R.V.). 


I  [Heb.  Hhanoch  =  "  initiated  " 
or  "  initiating."  Exactly  the  same  Heb. 
word  as  Enodil . 

(1)  A  son  of  Midian,  and  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah  VGen.  xxv.  4). 

(2J  Theeldest  son  of  Reuben,  and  founder 
of  the  Hanochite  family  (Gen.  xlvi.  9; 
Exod.  vi.  14 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  6 ;  1  Chron. 
V.3). 

Hannn   [Heb.     Hhamm  =  "  enjoying 
favour,"  "popukr,"  "agreeable"!. 
(1)  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  son 


and  successor  of  that  Nahash  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  David's.  The  Jewish 
sovereign  therefore  sent  to  condole  with 
him  on  his  father's  death,  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  own  accession.  Evil 
counsellors  suggested  that  the  real  object  of 
the  embassy  was  to  spy  out  the  Ammonite 
capital,  with  the  view  of  afterwards 
attempting  its  capture.  Hanun,  therefore, 
groeslj  ill-treated  the  ambassadors,  and 
knowing  that  the  outrage  would  be  re- 
sented, prepared  for  war.  He  obtained 
the  Syrians  as  his  allies,  but  only  with 
the  result  of  bringing  defeat  both  on  them 
and  himself  [DavidJ  (2  Sam.  x.  1-xL  1; 
1  Chron.  xix.  1-xx.  3). 

(2)  A  Jew  who  repaired  the  valley  sate 
of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh. 
iii.  13). 

(3)  A  Jew,  the  sixth  son  of  Zalaph.  He 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  (30). 

Hapharalm,  Haphralm  [Heb. = "  the 
two  small  pits"]. 

A  frontier  town  or  village  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  Id).  Major  Conder  considen 
that  it  may  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
ruined  site  of  Fairtyeh,  on  the  hiUs  skirting 
the  south-western  part  of  the  plain  <n 
Esdraelon. 

Happlnei,  AidtaesTHeb.  HappitteU 
=  "  the  dispersion"  ;  Map  =  "the,''  and 
IHtsets  =  "  diq^ersion  "  (Geaenim).  The 
B.y.  considers  HappitzeU  as  a  single  word 
without  the  article]. 

The  head  of  the  eighteenth  course  into 
which  the  Levites  were  divided  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  16— A. V.  and  B.V.). 


[Heb.  =  "  amountainous  region'']. 
One  of  the  places  in  the  Assyrian  Empire 
to  which  capnves  from  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  into  exile(l  Chron.  v.  20).  Proba- 
bly the  same  as  Haban  (q.v.). 

Haradah  [Heb.  Hharadhah  n 
"terror"]. 

An  encamping  ground  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilaemess,  on  their  wav  from 
Kibroth-Hattaavah  toEadon-Geber  (Numb, 
xxxiii.  24).  Prof.  Palmer  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  doubtfully  identified  it 
with  the  present  Jebel  'Aradeh. 

Baraa  (1)  [Heb.  Haran  =  "  a  moun- 
taineer"]. 

(1}  The  youngest  son  of  Terah,  and  the 
brotner  of  Abraham.  He  died  early  in 
his  native  place,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  but 
left  behind  him  a  son,  Lot,  and  two 
daughters— Milcah  and  Iscah  ((>en.  xi.  29). 

(^  A  G^rshonite  Levite,  a  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  9).    [BBTH-HAaAN.] 

Baraa  (2)  [Heb.  Hharan,  from  Arabic 
=  "  a  place  scorched  by  the  sun,"  "  a  dry 
or  parched  place  "  iGeseniui)^  or  Accadian 
Uarand  =  *^aroad^'  {Sajfee)], 
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(1)  A  place.^A,  dty  of  Mesopotamia. 
Terah,  Abram,  with  his  wife  Saiai,  and 
his  nephew  Lot  sojourned  in  it  for  a  time, 
and  Terah  died  there  before  the  rest  of  the 
pcffty  went  on  to  Oanaan  (Oen.  xi.  31.  32 ; 
zii.  4,  5).  Laban  lived  and  Jacob  for  a 
time  was  resident  at  Haran  (xxvii.  43: 
zzviii.  10 ;  xxix.  4).  Sennacherib  boasted 
that  he  had  captured  the  dty  (2  Kmm 
six.  12 ;  Isa.  xzxvii.  12).  It  afterwsjrds 
carried  on  traffic  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
23).  The  Greeks  called  Haran  Karrhai, 
and  the  Bomans  Carre.  In  53  B.O.  the 
Roman  triumidr  Crassus,  the  ooUeafue  of 
Pompey  and  of  Julius  Ccesar,  aUowea  him- 
self to  be  out-manoeuTred  and  defeated 
near  Haran  by  the  Parthian  general 
Surena,  by  whose  representatiyes  he  was 
soon  afterwards  barbarously  slain.  Haran 
in  this  sense  is  spelled  in  the  B.  V.  of  Acts 
▼iL  2,  4,  Charran.  It  is  now  a  small  Arab 
village,  still  retainincr  the  name  of  Harr&n, 
situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Belik,  a  tributarp-  of  the  Euphrates,  about 
240  miles  west  by  north  from  Nineveh  and 
82  miles  east  from  the  Gulf  of  Scfmde- 
roon.  It  was  a  commercial  centre.  Like 
XJr  of  the  Chaldees,  it  had  the  moon-god 
for  its  patron  divinity. 

(2)A  maw.— The  eldest  son  of  Caleb 
and  Ephah  (1  Chron.  ii.  46). 

Hanurlte  [Heb.  Harari  =  *<  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  moimtainous  region,"  **  a  moun- 
taineer''}. 

An  epitiiet  or  a  designation  applied  to 
three  people :  to  Agee,  a  mountaineer  (?), 
or  a  native  or  resident  of  an  unknown 
village— Harar  (?)  (2  Sam.  zziii.  11),  to 
Shammah  (33)  or  Shage  (1  Chron.  zi.  34), 
and  to  Sharar  (2  Sam.  zziii.  33)  or  Sacar 
(1  Chron.  xi.  35). 

Harbona,  Harbonah  [Heb.  Ehar* 
bluma,  Hharbhonahf  from  Persian  =  **  an 
ass-driver"  (?)]. 

One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  of  Aha- 
suems  (Esther  i.  10 ;  vii.  9). 


I  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Arnebheth,  an  animal  said  to  **  chew  the 
cud  "  but  not  to  part  the  hoof,  and  there- 
fore undean  (Lev.  zi.  6;  Deut.  ziv.  7). 
The  opinion  of  the  Hebrews  that  the 
animal  **  chewed  the  cud"  was  founded 
on  a  peculiar  movement  of  its  mouth. 
Physiolo^cally,  however,  it  is  not  a 
ruminating  animal,  but  a  rodent,  and  is 
so  arranged  by  modem  naturalists.  The 
common  nare  of  Palestine,  Lepm  ayriacu^y 
is  two  inches  shorter  than  the  European 
hare,  X.  europauSf  and  has  slightly  shorter 
ears.  It  frequents  wooded  and  cultivated 
places.  Tristram  enumerates  three  other 
spedes  from  the  same  r^on :  Z.  myptittt^ 
tne  Egyptian  hare,  in  the  south  of  Judaea 


and  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  valley ; 
the  Nubian  hare,  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
South-eastern  Palestine ;  and  Lepus  {Eu- 
lagoa)  Judaa  of  Grar^  founded  on  a  sped- 
men  collected  by  I^nstram  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine. 

Harel  [Heb.  Hard,  with  the  article  Ha 
prefixed  =  *'  the  mount  of  God"]. 

A  marginal  reading  in  the  A.  v.  and  the 
B.y.  of  Ezek.  xliii.  15.  In  the  text  of  the 
A.V.  it  is  rendered  **  altar,"  and  in  that 
of  the  B.V.  **  upper  altar." 

Hareidi  [Heb.  Hhareph  =  "  picking," 
"plucking  off"]. 

A  son  of  Caleb,  and  the  "father"  of 
Bethgader  (1  Chron.  ii.  51). 

Haretli  [Hebeth]  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5— 

A.V.). 

Harliatali  [Heb.  Hharbayah,  of 
doubtful  meaning  =  "  dried  up  **  (Ox/ot'd 
Siblt)], 

The  father  of  a  goldsmith  called  Uzzicl 
(Neh.  iii.  8). 

Harhaa  [Heb.  Hharhhas,  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

An  ancestor  of  Shallum,  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii.  14). 
Called  also  Habrah  (q.v.). 

Harhnr  [Heb.  Hharhhur  =  "  inflam- 
mation," "  fever  "]. 

A  Jew  who  founded  a  family  of 
Nethinim,  members  of  which  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. 
51 ;  Neh.  vu.  53). 


[Heb.  iWflnw  =  "flat-nosed," 
"snub-nosed"]. 

(1)  A  priest,  the  head  of  the  third  course 
(1  Cbron.  xxiv.  8). 

(2)  The  founder  of  a  family,  members  of 
which  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zemb- 
babd  (Ezra  ii.  32 ;  x.  31 ;  Neh.  iii  11  (?) ; 
viL35J. 

(3)  The  founder  of  a  priestly  family, 
members  of  which  also  came  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  39 ;  x.  21 ; 
Neh.  vii.  42 ;  x.  5  [?]).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  No.  1. 

(4)  A  priest,  apparently  of  later  date 
than  No.  3  (Neh.  xii.  15).  CaUed  also 
Behux  (q.v.). 

Harlidi  [Heb.  HhaHph  =  "  autumnal 
rains"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family,  members  of 
which  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  vii.  24).  He  was  a  chief  of 
the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19). 
The  same  as  Jorah  TEzra  ii.  18),  whidi 
also  means  "  autumniu  rains." 

Harlot  [English]. 

To  play  the  harm  in  a  figuratlTe  sense 
means  to  depart  from  Jehovah,  and  give 
the  affections  and  worship  to  other  gods 
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iii.  1;  Ezek.  zvi.   15,   16; 


(Jer.  ii.  20; 
zziu.  5). 

HarBepher    [Heb.    Hhamepher=^ 
"pantinff,"  "gaaping"]. 

An  Ashe  "  *  " 

vii.  36). 


herite,  a  aon  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 


Harod  [Heb.  Sharodh  =  "fear/' 
"terror*']. 

A  well  near  which  GKdeon  pitched  while 
his  adversaries,  the  Midianites,  were  by  the 
hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  yalley  (Judg.  vii.  1). 
There  appears  to  have  subsequently  been 
a  village  in  tiie  vidni^,  of  which  Elika 
was  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  25).  Robinson,  Prof.  Porter,  and 
others,  locate  the  well  at  the  copious 
fountaw  of  Jal(id,  on  the  north-western 
side  of  Mount  Gilboa,  about  a  mile  east 
bj  south  of  Jezreel.  But  Major  Gonder 
prefers  Ain  el  Jemm  'ain,  near  Bethshean. 

Barodite  [English]. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Habod  village 
(q.v.).    (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 

Haroeh  [Heb.  Haroeh  =  "  the  seer"]. 
The  eldest  son  of  Shobal,  the  "  father" 
of  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chion.  ii.  52). 

Karorite  [English]. 

The  same  as  Harodite  (?).  Apnarently 
the  error  of  an  ancient  copyist,  who  mis- 
took 1  (b)  for  -I  (d)  (cf .  1  Sam.  xxiii.  25 
with  1  Chron.  xi.  27). 

Harosheth  [Heb.  Hharosheth=^ 
"  carvinff,"  "  artificers'  work  in  wood 
or  stone^']. 

A  town,  more  fully^  called  Haroaheth  of 
the  Gentiles  or  nations.  Sisera  had  his 
residence  there  (Judg.  iv.  2,  13,  16). 
Formerly  the  site  was  sought  somewhere 
west  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  not  far 
from  the  northern  Hazor.  Now  it  is  more 
commonhr  located  at  el  Harathtyeh,  a 
small  ana  miserable  village  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Kishon.  Dr.  Thomson  states 
that  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  its  identifica- 
tion. It  is  accepted  also  bv  Major  Conder, 
who  says  that  el  Harathtyeh  is  named  from 
the  beautiful  woods  near  the  river  at  the 
point  where  the  stream,  hidden  among 
oleander  bushes,  passes  through  a  narrow 
gorge  to  enter  the  plain  of  Acre. 

Harp  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Kinnor.Si  certain  musical  instrument, 
from  Kdnar  =  **  to  emit  a  tremulous 
sound,"  **to  vibrate."  Both  noim  and 
verb  were  designed  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  vibrating  strings  belonging  to  the 
instrument  so  named.    In  the  thirty -six 

8 laces  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
tie  word  kinnor  occurs,  both  the  A.  V.  and 
the  R.y.  uniformly  translate  it  **  harp." 
Its  invention  was  attributed  to  Jubal,  an 
antediluvian,  of  the  race  of  Cain  (Gen. 


iv.  21).  It  was  known  to  Laban  (x 
27).  It  was  the  instrument  with  which 
David  soothed  Saul  during  his  fits  of 
melancholy  madness  (1  Scun.  xvi.  16)» 
The  prophets  and  otiiers  used  it  for  sacred 
purposes  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  3 ; 
Psalm  xxxiiL  2 ;  xliii.  4 ;  xlix.  4 ;  IviL  8, 
ete.).  It  was  employed  also  in  festive 
entertainments  (Joo  xxi.  12).  Nay,  even, 
harlots  sometimes  carried  it  about  with 
them  (Isa.  xxiii.  15, 16).  It  was  the  instru- 
ment which  the  captive  Jews  hung  on  th& 


BQTFTIAlf  HARP. 

Babylonian  willows  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  2).. 
Sir  John  Stainer  states  {Diet,  of  Mus^ 
Terms^  p.  221)  that,  ^*  while  there  is  reason 
for  behoving  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  harp,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  word  Kinnor  really  means  *harp.' 
The  form  of  the  Kinnor  is  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainly."  Subsequently,  in  his  Muaie 
of  the  Bible  (21,  22),  he  spoke  approvingly 
of  the  belief  which  seems  to  oe  gainmg 
ground  that  the  Kinnor  was  either  a  guitar 
or  a  lyre. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ktthara 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Rev.  v.  8 ;  xiv.  2 ;  xv.  2. 
Sir  John  Stainer  defines  a  modem  harp  as 
a  stringed  instrument  of  trianfnilar  form, 
furnished  with  gut  strings.  It  has,  he 
says,  a  compass  varying  from  three  to  six 
and  a  half  octaves,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instrument.  But  the  word  Cithara^  he 
adds,  is  translated  indifferently  ''harp," 
"lyre,"  "lute,"  and  "guitar."  The 
word  "guitar"  itself  is  remotely  derived 
from  the  Greek  Kithara. 


[Heb.    Hhartha  =  "  an   en- 
chanter," "  a  magician  "1. 

The  rounder  of  a  familv  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  retumea  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Esra  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii. 
64). 
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;  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
^iyal  in  Deut.  zii.  15 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  22 ; 
1  Kings  ir.  23 ;  and  Psalm  xlii.  1,  etc.  A 
liart  is  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  five  years  old, 
and  which  has  developed  its  sur-royal  or 
crown  antler.     [Aijaion,  Deeb.] 

Hanim  [Heb.  =  ''  exalted/'  *<  lifted 
mp,"  "  high  '^]. 

A  man  of  Judoh,  and  the  father  of 
Aharhel  (1  Ghron.  iv.  8). 

Hammaidi  [Heb.  Hharumaph  = 
-»*  flat-nosed"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Jedaiah  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

Hampbite  [English.  Heb.  Hharuphiy 
of  doubtful  meaning ;  cf.  Mharuphah  — 
♦*  betrothed  "(?)]. 

The  designation  of  Shephatiah,  one  of 
the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
{1  Chron.  xii.  5).  tf  the  reference  is  to  a 
man,  he  is  probably  Hariph  (q.v.) ;  if  to  a 
place,  Khariif  about  10  miles  north-west 
of  Hebron,  has  been  suggested. 

Hams  [Heb.  Bharuta  =  "  sharp," 
•**keen,"  "sedulous,"  "industrious"]. 

The  father  of  king  Manasseh's  wife, 
Heshullemeth  (2  Kings  xxi.  19). 

Harvest  [English] . 

The  perioa  of  harvest  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine may  be  divided  into  two  portions  : 
that  of  barley  and  that  of  wheat  harvest, 
the  former  preceding  the  latter  by  about  a 
fortnight.  Barley  harvest  conmienced  on 
the  plains  in  April,  before  the  crops  were 
ripe  on  the  huls ;  while  wheat  narvest 
lingered  in  the  uplands  to  the  month  of 
^une  after  it  was  completed  in  the  low 
country  (d  Jer.  v.  24).  It  was  a  hot 
time  of  the  year  (Prov.  xxv.  13 ;  Isa.  xviii. 
4).  Rain  was  considered  unseasonable 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1),  yet  Jordan  overflowed  its 
Ixuiks  all  the  tmie  of  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15). 
When  the  harvest  was  completed  and  the 
Xnroduce  gathered  in,  there  were  great 
rejoicings  (Isa.  ix.  3).  The  Feasts  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  of  Harvest,  and  of 
Ingathering  had  all  a  relation  to  the 
reason  of  reaping  (Exod.  xxiii.  K  "^' 
Lev.  xxiiL  4-22;  Deut.  xvi.  1-16). 
(Feast.] 

f  The  Feast  of  Harvest.— The  feast  at 
wmch  the  first-fruits  of  harvest  were 
:^thered  (Exod.  xxiii.  16^.  It  was 
identical  with  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (xxxiv. 
22)  and  the  New  Testament  Pent£cx>8T 

(q.v.). 

WnanillBli  [Heb.  Hhasadhyah^**  whom 
Jehovah  lo  ves^  *  ] . 

The  fourth  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iii  20). 

HaaoBiiali  [Haesbnuah]  (1  Chron. 
ix,  7— A. v.). 


Hashablah  [Heb.  Hkashabhyah, 
Hhashabhyahu  =  *'  whom  Jehovah  makes 
of  high  account."  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  and  13  are  of  the  first  form ;  Nos. 
4  and  6  of  the  second ;  and  No.  3  of  both]. 

(1)  A  Merarite  Levite,  a  son  of  AmR^MLh 
(1  Chron.  vi.  45). 

(2)  A  Merarite  Levite,  of  later  date  than 
No.  1  (ix.  14;. 

(3)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Jeduthun,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3).  He 
obtained  the  twelfth  lot  (19;. 

(P;  A  Li-vito,  a  Hebromte  in  David's 
n?i|^i  (1  ClLPan,  xxvi.  30). 

(5)  A  Lo^ito.a  son  of  Kemuel,  in  David's 
rei|rp  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  17). 


(ij)  A  Levite  during  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xisv.  9). 

(7)  A  M'-n trite  Levite,  who  came  with 
Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  19). 

(8)  A  chief  priest  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezra 
viii.  24). 

(9)  The  ruler,  in  Nehemiah's  time,  of 
half  Keilah.  He  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

(10)  A  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant 
in  Ncuiemiah's  time  (Neh.  x.  11). 

(li;  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Bunni,  in  Nehe- 
miah's time  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

(12)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Mattaniah,  in 
Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

(13)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah,  in 
the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high  priest  (Neh. 
xu.  21). 


[Heb.  Hhashabhnah  = 
"going  before,"  "having  the  prece- 
dence"]. 

One  of  those  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  to  worship  Jehovah  (Neh. 
X.  26). 

[Heb.    Hha8habhnyah\ 


(1)  The  father  of  a  certain  Hattush 
(Neh.  iii.  10). 

(2)  One  of  those  Levites  who  bv  their 
exhortations  prepared  the  returned  exiles 
for  sealing  a  covenant  with  Jehovah  (Neh. 
ix.  6). 

HaafilwUldana,  HaafilMUlawa  [Heb. 

Hkaahbaddanah  -  "  reason  in   judging," 
"a  wise  judge "(?)]. 

One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  when 
he  addressed  the  returned  exiles  (Neh. 
viii.  4— A.V.  and  E.V.). 


[Heb.  "fat"]. 
A  "  Gizomte,"  some  of  whose  sons  were 
ranked   among   David's  mighty  men  (\ 
Chron.  xi.  34).  Called  also  Jashsn  (q.v.). 

Haahmonali  [Heb.  Shashmonah  = 
"fatness,"  "fat soil"]. 

A  camping  ground  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  29,  30). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 
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HMdiiib  [Hasshub]  (Neh.  iii  11— 
A. v.,  etc). 

HmIiiiImUi  [Heb.  Bhathubhah^ '' esti^ 
mated,"  "valued"]. 

The  third  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iu.  20). 

HMliiim  [Heb.  Hhashum  =  "  rich," 
"wealthy"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family,  members 
of  whidi  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  19 ;  z.  33 ;  Neh.  yii 
22).  He  supported  Ezra  while  the  latter 
addrened  the  people  (Neh.  viil  4),  and 
then  sealed  the  covenant  (z.  18). 

HMdmplia  [Hasupha]  (Keh.  vil  46). 


[]Heb.  Hhaarah^  the  same  as 
Hhar/uUf  with  the  order  of  the  letters 
altered  =  "  want"  (P)l. 

The  father  of  Tikvath,  and  an  ancestor 
of  Shallum,  husband  of  Huldah  the 
prof^eteas  (2  Chron.  zzziv.  22).  CaUed 
a]aoHASHA8(q.v.). 

BttflMiUMUi  [Heb.  =  "  one  hating,"  or 
"the  hateful  one."  ir«w="the7*  and 
Simaah  =  "  hating  "  or  "hateful "  lGe$eH' 
*•$•);  "thorny"  (<9;r/orrf^iW<f). 

A  Jew  whose  son  rebuilt  the  fish-g^ate  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  fNeh.  iii.  3). 
If  Hassenaah  is  a  place  insteaa  of  a  man, 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  Seitaah  (q.v.). 

BMHMniiali,  BaMBaah  [Heb.  ==  "  she 
who  hates"  or  **is  hateful."  Has  = 
"  the,"  and  Sfnaah=*'  hating"  or  "  hate- 
ful"]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Hodaviah 
(1  CJhron.  ix.  7— A.V.). 

(2)  The  father  (?)  or  mother  (?)  of  a  cer- 
tain Judah  (Neh.  xi.9~RV.).  Theartide 
is  dropped  in  the  A.y.,  and  he  or  she  be- 

»denuah. 


HastfiiilK  HMdiiib  [Heb.  Hashthubh- 
"  understanding,"  *'  comprehending  " 
"  thoughtful "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Fahath-moab.  He  repaired 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
lii.  11). 

(2)  A  Jew  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  opposite  to  his  house  (Neh. 
iii.  23).  It  was  probably  either  he  or 
No.  1  who  signed  the  covenant  (x.  23). 

(3)  A  Merarite  Levite,  the  father  of 
Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  ix.  14 ;  Neh.  xi.  16— 
A.V.  and  E.V.). 

H«saplia»  HMdmiAa  [Heb.  Hha*- 
pha  =  "  made  bare  "]. 

One  who  founded  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46 
-A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Hot  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  word 
Kharbela  or  Karbehy  from  Kirbel  —  "to 


gird  on,"  in  Dan.  iii.  21— A. V.    The  R.V. 
translates  it  "  a  mantle  "]. 

Hataidi  [Heb.  Hathakh  =  "truth"  (?)]. 

A  chamberlain  of  King  AhasueruSj  wno 
carried  messages  between  Mordecai  and 
Esther  (Esther  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10). 

HaOiatli  l^eb.  J7^Aa/AaM=" terror"]. 
A  man  of  Judah,  and  a  son  of  Othniel 
(1  Chron.  iv.  13). 

Hatlplia  [Heb.  Hhatipha  =  "seized," 
"taken"]. 

One  who  founded  a  fiunily  of  Nethinim^ 
members  of  which  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  64 ;  Neh.  viL  66). 

Hatita  [Heb.  ffJuitita  =  "  a  digging," 
"  an  exploration  '*]. 

A  porter  who  founded  a  family,  mem- 
bers of  which  returned  from  Babylon  witli 
Zerubbabel  (E^  ii  42 ;  Neh.  vu.  46). 

Hatta  [Heb.  IT^r^i/ ="  tottering," 
"vacahiting"J. 

One  of  "  Solomon's  servants,"  who 
founded  a  familv,  the  members  of  which 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii.  67 ;  Neh.  vii.  69). 

Hattnah  [Heb.  HhattmK  ~  "  congre- 
gated," "  gathered  together  "]. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Shemaiah, 
and  apparently  a  descendant  of  Zerut- 
babel  f  1  Chron.  iii.  22 ;  Ezra  viii.  2). 

(2)  A  son  of  Hashabniah.  He  repaired 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iu.  10). 

(3)  A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  z.  4  ;  zii.  2). 

Hanraa  [Heb.  Hharran  =  "  hollow 
land,"  so  called  from  the  multitude  of 
caverns  which  it  contains  "]. 

Properly  speaking,  one  of  four  regions, 
originally  independent  of  each  other,  but 
which  were  ultimately  united  to  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  Og,  long  of  Bashan.  The 
Greeks  made  these  four  districts  into 
provinces.  The  Hauran  was  re-named 
Auranitis  or  Oranitis,  which  is  simply  the 
original  Hebrew  name  with  a  Greek  ter- 
mination. Prof.  Porter  describes  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  wild  and 
rocky  district  of  Trachonitis  [Aboob]  ;  on 
the  east  bv  the  mountainous  region  of 
Batanea  [Babhak,  Bbthakt  (2)] :  on  the 
west  by  Gaulanitis  [Golan]  ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  plain  or  table-land  of  Moab. 
The  surface  is  flat,  broken  only  by  a  few 
volcanic  mounds.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  that 
the  Hauran  is  the  granary  for  the  whole 
region  round.  More  than  one  hundred 
mostly  deserted  towns  and  villages  exist 
within  its  limits,  some  of  them  "  uie  giant 
cities  of  Bashan,"  built  of  basalt,  with 
doors  of  the  same  material.  But  the  word 
Hauran  was  often  used  in  a  much  more 
extensive  sense  for  the  whole  of  Bashan,  if 
not  even  a  still  wider  area.    It  is  in  this 
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•eoond  senae  that  it  is  employed  by  Esekiel 
(zlvii.  16,  18)  when  he  counects  the 
Hauran  with  Damascus  in  the  one  direo- 
tum  and  Gilead  in  the  other.  Thoop^h  the 
name  Auianitis  is  not  mentioned  m  the 
New  Testament,  yet  that  district  in  its 
limited  sense  seems  to  have  been  included 
in  the  tetraichy  of  Philip  (Luke  iiL  1).  The 
region  is  still  caUed  Hauran. 

HftvUali  [Heb.  Hhavilahy  etymology 
doubtful.  Bochart  suggests  Hhol  = 
'*sand"]. 

I.  Mm  (?). 

(1)  The  second  "  son  "  of  Gush  (Gen.  x. 
7 ;  1  Chron.  L  9).  Perhaps  his  descendants 
commingled  with  those  of  No.  2,  and 
inhabited  the  same  region.    [No.  2  J 

(2)  The  twelfth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  z. 
29;  1  Chron.  i.  23).  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  two  Hayilahs  peopled  the 
two  places  called  by  the  same  name,  if  in 
reaKty  these  were  different  from  each 
other.  Traces  of  the  word  Hayilah  haye, 
however,  been  sought  in  other  parts  of 
Arabia:  one  opinion,  that  of  Niebuhr, 
bein^  that  the  name  lingered  as  the 
distnct  of  Khw&wlan,  in  Yemen,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Ifandeb. 

n.  Plaeet, 

(1)  A  region  surrounded  by  the  Pishon. 
or  Fison,  one  of  the  rivers  of  JPaiadiBe,  ana 
product^  gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx 
stone  (Gten.  ii.  11,  12— A. V.),  or  beiyl 
(mar;^  of  the  B.V.).  If  Pishon,  or  Pison, 
meaning  "a  canal''  (Sayee)^  was  one  of 
the  canals  near  Babylon,  then  this  Havilah 
must  have  been  near  it,  but  probably  in 
the  desert  rather  than  in  the  alluvial 
region  created  by  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
former  place  the  minerals  may  have  been 
found  in  the  rocks ;  in  the  latter,  if  they 
existed  at  all,  it  could  only  be  as  rolled 
pebbles  brought  down  by  the  river.  [No.  II. 
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^2)  A  re^on  constituting  the  north- 
eastern limit  of  the  IshmaeBtes,  as  Shur, 
adjacent  to  Egypt,  was  their  soutti- western 
boundary  {Gea.  xxv.  18).  After  they 
had  been  displaced  h^  the  Amalekites,  Sam 
smote  the  latter  tnbe  from  Havilah  to 
Shur  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  This  Havilah  must 
apparently  have  been  east  of  Palestine,  in 
that  portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  which 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  probably  the  region  mentioned 
under  No.  I.  (2). 

BmiwwMSMmiTp  Havotli-jftir  [Heb. 
Hhawoth  Yair  =  **  towns  "  or  "  villages 
of  Jair"]. 

Certain  small  towns  '^  in  Gilead  *'  taken 
by  Manasseh's  son  Jair,  and  called  after 
his  name  (Numb,  xxxii.  41).  For  a  time 
the  number  stood  at  twenty-three,  but 
further  conquests  taking  place,  they  rose 


to  sixty  (1  Chron.  ii.  22,  23).  In  Joshua's 
time  they  still  remained  at  six^  (Josh, 
xiii.  30).  A  second  Jair,  a  judge,  a 
Gileadite,  perhaps  a  descendant  of  his 
elder  namesake,  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty 
dties  called  Havoth-jair  (Judg.  x.  4). 
Perhaps  they  constituted  thirty  of  the 
original  sixty.  These  may  be  also  the 
sixty  great  cities  of  Arffoo  over  which 
Ben-Greber,  of  Bamoth-^ead,  Solomon's 
purveyor,  had  authority  (1  Kings  iv.  13). 
£xact  situation  unknown. 

Hawk  nBngliah]. 

The  renoering  in  both  the  A.y.  and  the 
B.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Netz,  from  NaUaU  = 
**.  .  .  to  fly."  It  was  a  bird  of  perfect 
flight,  which  migrated  southward  from 
Palestine  [P]  (Job  xxxix.  26).  It  was 
ceremonially  imclean  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  16).  Like  the  English  word  hawk, 
the  Hebrew  Netz  seems  to  have  included 
more  than  one  species  of  the  smaller 
predatory  birds.  It  comprehended  the 
sparrow  hawk  (^Aeeipiter  nUuM)  and  the 
kestrel  {Falco  tttmunculus).  The  former 
abounds  m  Lebanon  and  tne  hilly  parts  of 
Galilee  in  summer,  and  in  Judsa  and  the 
Arabah  in  winter;  the  latter,  which  is 
properly  a  falcon  instead  of  a  genuine 
nawk,  IS  abundant  in  every  part  of  Pales- 
tine throughout  the  year.  Both  are  British 
species. 


[Heb.    Hhatael  =**  who  sees 

God"  (Ge»mius)f  **whom  God  watches 
oyer'' (Oxford Btble)]. 

A  Syrian  courtier  whom  Elijah  was 
directed  by  Jehovah  to  anoint  king  over 
Syria  (1  Sangs  xix.  17).  Some  years  later 
(about  883  %  the  Hebrew  or  843  by  the 
Assyrian  chronology)  Ben-hadad  II.,  who 
then  reigned  over  that  country,  with 
Damascus  for  his  cafutal,  hearing  that 
Elidia  had  visited  the  city,  sent  Hazael  to 
ask  the  prophet  whether  he  should  recover 
of  a  serious  illness  from  which  he  then 
suffered.  Elisha  told  his  questioner  that 
Ben-hadad  should  not  recover,  and  that 
Hazael  himself  should  be  king  of  Syria, 
and  would  perpetrate  great  cruelties  on 
the  people  of  Israel.  The  reply  was,  **  But 
what,  IS  thy  servant  which  is  but  a  dog. 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  P' 
Hazael,  returning  to  his  sick  master, 
falsely  told  him  that  the  prophecy  was 
that  he  should  recover,  and  next  day 
assassinating  him,  reigned  in  his  Etead 
(2  Kings  vm.  7-15).  About  849  B.C.  the 
new  king  gained  the  mastery  over  the  ten 
tribes,  the  Syrian  dominabon  continuinfir 
through  the  remainder  of  his  reign  and 
through  that  of  his  son  and  succeseor 
Ben-hadad  III  (xiii.  3).  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  about  840  B.C., 
Hazael,  after  capturing  Gath,  threatened 
Jerusalem,  but  was  bought  off  by  being 
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ffiven  the  dedicated  treasures  of  the  Temple 
(xii.  17,  18).  He  seems  to  have  died  the 
sameyear. 

H  Th6  house  of  JETusatf/.— Damascus 
(Amos  i.  4). 

HaBalah  [Heb.  Hha»ayah  =  **wh6m 
Jehovah  watches  over  "  or  **  regards  **]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  descendant  of  Shelah 
(Neh.  xi  6). 

Haiar  [Heb.  HhaUar^  "village  of," 
the  construct,  state  of  Hhatter  [Hazeb] 
=  "a  hall,"  "a  village"].  (&*  the  com- 
pound.) 

Hazab- Addab  [Heb.  Hhataar-Addar  = 
♦^villaffeof  Addar"]. 

A  village  on  the  southern  boundary-line 
of  Judah  and  of  Palestine  rNumb.  xxxiv. 
4).  The  same  as  Addab  (q.v.).  Exact 
site  unknown.  **  Jebel  Maderah,"  in  the 
desert,  was  proposed  for  it  in  1881  (Arm- 
strong). 

HiZAB  -  Enan,  Hazab  -  Enon  [Heb. 
HhaUar-Enan^  or  Enon  =  "village  of 
fountains"]. 

A  village  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  near  Damascus  (Numb,  xxxiv.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  17 ;  xlviii.  1).  Exact  site  un- 
known. 

Hazab-Gaddah  [Heb.  KhaUar-Oaddah 
=  **  village  of  good  fortune  "]. 

A  town  in  the  extrrane  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  27).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Hazab-Hattioon  [Hazbb-Hattioon] 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  16— A.V.). 

Hazab-Shual  [Heb.  HhaUar-Shual  = 
"  village  of  a  jackal" ;  **  jackal  village  "]. 

A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
belonging  to  the  Simeonites  (Josh.  xix.  3  ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  28).  The  men  of  Judah  seem 
to  have  posseted  it  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  27).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Hazab  -  Susah  [ffhaCsar  -  Susah  = 
"  village  of  a  mare  ";  cf.  Beth-marcaboth]. 

A  village  belonging  to  the  Simeonites 
(Josh.  xix.  5).  Tristram  places  it  at  the 
ruin  Susin,  10  miles  south  of  Gaza,  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Egypt.    [Hazab- Susnc.] 

HAZAB-SiJsnc  [Heb.  Hhatsar-Simm  = 
**  villa^  of  horses  "]. 

A  Simeonite  town,  probably  the  same  as 
Hazab-Susah  (q.v.).    (1  Chron.  iv.  31.) 

HaianiiaTetli  [Heb.  Hatsannaveth  = 
**  haU  "  or  **  village  of  death  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Joktan  (G^en.  x.  26; 
1  Chron.  i.  20). 

(2J  A  region  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  presumablv 
I)eopled  bv  the  descendants  of  No.  1 .  It  is 
still  called  by  the  Arabs  Hadram^ut,  which 
is  believed  to  be  Hazarmaveth  altered, 
though  it  may  now  look  like  Arabic  Hadrat 
=  " presence"  (of)  (?),  Maut  =  " death." 

WaiaBon«TMnary     Haieioii-TMiiar 

[Heb.  HhaUattonf  ahatsetson  =  '*  pruning 
of  a  palm-tree"]. 


The  old  name  of  En-oedi  (q.v.)  (Gen. 
xiv.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2^.  Armstrong  says 
that  the  name  is  prooably  preserved  m 
Has^seh  (Arabic  =  **  pebbles  "),  a  district 
near  En-gedi. 


[English], 

The  rendering  in  Gen.  xxx.  37— A. V.  of 
the  Hebrew  Luz.  which  is  almost  certainly, 
as  the  B.y.  makes  it,  the  Almond-tbeb 
(q.v.).    (See  also  Luz.) 

Haielelponi  [Hazzelslponi]  (1  Chron. 
iv.  3— A. v.). 


[Heb.  ffhatier  =  "  a  village  "]. 
[Hazab.]    {See  the  compound.) 

Hazbb-Hattioon  \Keb.  HhatMr-Hatti- 
khon  =  "middle village,"  "middle town," 
or  "  the  middle  Hazer  "]. 

A  village  or  town  on  the  border  of  the 
Hauran  (Auranitis)  (Ezek.  xlviL  16). 
Exact  site  unknown. 

Haierlm  [Heb.  Hhatsertm^  the  mascu- 
line plural  of  Hazer  (q.v.)]. 

A  proper  name,  occurringin  Deut.  ii.  23 
— ^A.  V. ,  out  which  in  the  BiV .  is  translated 
"  villages." 

Haierotli  [Heb.  Rhataeroth,  the 
feminine  plural  of  Hazer  (q.v.^]. 

An  encamping  ground  of  tne  Israelites 
in  the  wudemess  beyond  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah  (Numb.  xi.  35)  and  on  this  side 
of  Paran  (xii.  16 ;  xxxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  i.  1). 
It  was  there  that  Miriam  and  Aaron  mur- 
mured against  Moses  (Numb,  xi.  35-xii.  16). 
Probably  'Ain  Hudherah,  as  was  sug^geeted 
by  Burckhardt,  and  adopted  ^  Bomnson 
and  others.  In  1870  "Prot.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  found  at  the 
spot  many  stone  circles,  one  with  a  stone 
cist  containing  human  skeletons.  The 
circles  evidenUy  marked  the  site  of  an 
encampment  formed  by  a  pastoral  people, 
many  of  whom  died  and  were  buried  in  the 
locaHty  (Twenty-one  Years  in  the  Holy 
Land,  pp.  64,  65). 

HAmttrnk'Ttanrnt     [Hazazon-Taxab] 

(Gen.  xiv.  7— A.V.). 

Hailol  [Heb.  Hhatiel  =  "  vision  of 
God'n. 

A  Gershonite  Levite,  a  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  9). 

Baio  [Heb.  Hhaxo  =  "  a  vision  "  (?)] . 
A  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (G^en.  xxii. 

22). 

Hamt  [Heb.  Hhateor  =  «a  viUage," 
"a  coimtry  house"  (Geeeniue).  "a castle" 
{Oxford  Bible)], 

(1)  The  capital  of  the  Canaanite  kingdom 
on  tiie  north  of  Palestine,  ruled  over  in 
Joshua's  time  by  Jabin.  He  and  his  con- 
federates were  defeated  by  the  Jewish 
leader  near  the  waters  of  Merom,  and 
Hazor  taken  and  burnt  (Josh.  zi.  1-13; 
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xiL  19).  It  was  soon  re-buOt,  and  in  the 
days  of  Deborah  and  Barak  had  another 
king  Jabin,  probably  a  desoendant  of  the 
first.  On  the  defeat  of  his  seneral,  Sisera, 
he  attempted  to  continue  the  war  against 
the  Israelites,  but  was  ultimately  oyercome 
and  slain  (Judg.  iv.  1-24 ;  1  Sam.  zii.  9). 
Haior  had  been  assigned  by  Joshua  to  tiie 
tribe  of  NaphtaU  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  or  some  other  Hazor 
was  the  town  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  15),  but  it  was  certainly  the  i>laoe  so 
named  whose  inhabitants  were  carried  into 
captivity  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kings  xy.  29).  Major  Conder  locates 
it  at  Jebel  Hadireh,  5^  miles  west  from  the 
Lake  of  Merom. 

(2)  A  village  or  town  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Juoah,  called  also  Kebioth- 
Hezbon  (Josh.  XV.  25— R v.),  near,  but 
notidentical  withHAZOB-HAiu.TTAH(q.v.). 
Exact  site  unknown. 

(3)  A  village  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi  33). 
Major  Ck>nder  unhesitatingly  identifies  it 
with  the  ruin  Hazzur,  3^  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

(4)  A  district  or  region  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  eastward  of  Palestine.  Its  people 
had  many  camels  and  much  cattle,  but 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  plunder  them  and 
leave  Hazor  a  dwelling-place  of  jackals 
(Jer.  xlix.  28-33— B.V.).  Exact  situation 
unknown. 

Hazob  -  Hadattah  [Heb.  Hatsor- 
Hadhattah  =  *'  new  village,"  **  new 
town"]. 

A  village  or  town  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah,  apparently  near  Hazor.  Exact 
site  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  25 — R.V.). 

Handelpoiil,    HaielelpoBl     [Heb. 

HaUtaelelpotii  =■  **  the  shadow  looking  back 
on  me."  Hats  =  "  the,"  and  TaeMponi  = 
**■  shadow  looking  back  on  me  "]. 

A  woman  of  Judah,  daughter  to  the 
founder  (?)  of  Etam  (1  Chron.  iv.  3— A.  V. 
andB.V.). 

Head-bond  [EngUshl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qiahshur, 

from  Qishshe}'  =  **  to  encircle,"  **  to  bind 

around,"  in  Isa.  iii.  20— A. V.     It  is  an 

article  of  female  attire,  and  is  translated  in 

•  the  RV.  "  a  sash." 

Hibuthmk  [English,  from  Heath,  suggest- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Gospel  first  rooted 
itself  in  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
became  Christians,  while  the  dwellers  on 
heaths  remained  worshippers  of  false 
divinities.  The  word  Pagan,  from  Latin 
Paganua  =  **  belonging  to  a  village," 
''rustic."  has  a  somewhat  similar  rSer- 
enoe]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Hebrew  Ooi^  Ooyi  (singular),  mean- 
ing "a  people,"  "a  nation/*  and  Ootfim 
(plural),  signifying  "people,"  << nations," 


"  the  G^tiles."  [Gemtilbs.]  Sometimes 
it  was  used  respectfully  (2  Sam.  xxii  44 — 
A.V. ;  Psahn  xviii  43— A.V.  The  B.V. 
has  "  nations  ").  More  frequently  it  was 
employed  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
meaning  (2  Kings  xvi.  3  ;  xxi.  2,  etc.). 


(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ethnos 
singular)  =  "a  nation,"  Ethni  (plural)  = 
*  nations,"  «^the  GentUes  "  (Matt.  vi.  7 ; 


xviii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  26 ;  Gal.  i.  16;  ii.  9; 
iii.  8 — all  A.y.).  In  these  passages  the 
B.V.  substitutes  **  GentUes." 


[English]. 

h  Ina  general  sense. 

The  sky,  the  vault  or  limitless  expanse 
around  the  earth.  Hence  "  the  heaven 
and  the  earth"  mean  *'the  universe" 
(Gen.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  24). 

II.  In  a  more  limited  sense. 

(1)  The  lower  portion  of  the  sky,  that 
pervaded  by  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
clouds  fioat,  through  which  birds  fly,  and 
from  which  rain  descends  (Gen.  i.  20 ;  vii. 
11;  viii.  2;  xxvii.  28;  2  Sam.  xxi.  10; 
Ptolm  cxlvii.  8 ;  Lam.  iv.  19,  etc.). 

(2)  The  limitless  expanse  of  the  sky 
beyond  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of  the 
stars,  whether  "  fixed  "  or  planetary  (Gen. 
I  14,  15,  17  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  8,  etc.). 

(3)  The  place  where  Grod*s  immediate 
presence  is  manifested  (Gen.  xxviii.  17 ; 
Psabn  Ixxx.  14 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  12, 
16,  45,  48 :  xxiii.  9),  where  the  angels  are 
(Matt.  XXIV.  36 ;  xxviii.  2  ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
Luke  xxii.  43),  and  where  the  redeemed 
shall  ultimately  be  (Matt.  v.  12 ;  vi.  20 ; 
xviii.  10 ;  Eph.  iii.  15 ;  1  Peter  i.  4 ;  Bev. 
xix.  1, 4).  Heaven  apparently  in  this  sense 
is  called  by  Solomon  "the  heaven  of 
heavens  "  (1  Kin^  viii.  27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  6 ; 
vi.  18),  and  by  St.  Paul  "  the  third  heaven  " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2). 

m.  Fiourativelv. 

(n  God,  viewed  as  having  His  special 
abode  in  heaven  (Luke  xv.  18,  21^. 

(2)  The  other  inhabitants  of  heaven 
(Psalm  Ixix.  34  (?)  ;  Bev.  xviii.  20). 

%  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  plural, 
"  hieavens  "  (G^en.  ii.  1 ;  Psalm  ii.  4,  etc.). 

(1)  [Heb.  Hhebher  =  "  union," 


"  society,"  "  fellowship  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Beriah,  and  a  grandson  of 
Asner  (Gen.  xlvi.  17).  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Heberite  family  (Numb.  xxvi.  45). 

(2)  A  Kenite,  the  son  of  Hobab,  Moses's 
father-in-law,  and  the  husband  of  Jael, 
who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  11-24). 

(3)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  "  father"  of 
Socho  (1  Chron.  iv.  18). 

(4)  A  Gadite,  a  son  of  Abihail  (1  Chron. 
v.  13,  14). 

(5)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1 
Chron.  viii.  17). 

(6)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak  (I 
Chron.  viii.  22). 
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(2)  [N.T.  Gr.  Eher,  from  Heb. 

JSbher,  from  Abhor  =  "  to  pass  over"]. 

An  erroneous  spelling  of  Ebbb  (q.t.) 
in  the  A.V.  of  Lukem.  35.  The  K.V. 
substitutes  Eber. 


'  [English]. 

I.  Aa  Ofi  adjective. 

Of  Israelite  descent  (Exod.  ii.  6,  etc.). 

n.  At  a  noun. 

ri)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Ibhriy  used  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xiy.  13. 
It  may  have  meant  that  he  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Eber  (cf .  zi.  U,  15, 17  with  26), 
who  in  that  case  must  have  been  ^we  know 
not  why)  a  celebrated  man.  Ibhri  pro- 
bably came  from  Abhar  =  **  to  pass  over,'* 
and  may  have  been  giyen  because  Abra- 
ham haa  passed  over  ^e  Euphrates.  Eber 
was  probably  from  the  same  root,  as  if  he, 
too,  nad  pamed  over  some  river :  the  most 
Hkely  one  being  also  the  Euphrates. 
Hebrews  in  the  j^ural  was  applied  to  the 
Israelites  (G^en.  xL  15 ;  1  Scun.  iv.  6 ;  ziii. 
3  ;  2  Cor.  zi.  22).  In  New  Testament 
times  it  was  used  spedallv  of  those  Jews 
who  spoke  ''  Hebrew  "  [2]  in  distinction 
from  the  Hellenists,  wno  spoke  Greek 
(Acts  vi.  1).  "An  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  "  was  one  of  Hebrew  parentage 
both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side 
(Phil.  iii.  6). 

^2)  The  langnage  spoken  by  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Originally  this  was  genuine 
Hebrew  Ml  II.  (1)],  but  as  the  word 
'*  Hebrew?'  designating  a  language,  is 
found  in  the  Bible  only  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  means  the  Aramaic  tongue 
\%  n.  (2)]  (John  V.  2— R.V. ;  zix.  13,  17, 
5o_A.V.  and  R.V.). 

%  The  Hebrew  Language., 

(1)  A  language  called  m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment *'the  Jews'  language"  (2  Kings 
zviii.  26,  28;  Isa.  zzxvi.  11,  13),  and, 
poetically,  the  language  of  Canaan  risa. 
zix.  18).  The  designation  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, Hebrew,  or  any  equivalent,  does 
not  occur  in  the  Old  Testunent,  and  when 
it  does  so  in  the  New  it  is  in  a  different 
sense.  [No.  (2).!  Formerly  it  was  con- 
tended that  Hebrew  was  the  primeval 
language,  but  this  view  is  now  abandoned. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  (Science  of  Language, 
4th  ed,  J  1864)  placed  it  in  the  "  Hebraic,'^ 
or  ** middle"  group  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, and  thus  sub-divided  it : — ^Biblical 
HcOTew,  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (third 
century  a.d.),  Cuthaginian,  Phoenician 
inscriptions.  Frobablv  Abraham  found  it 
in  Cauaan,  instead  of  Bringing^  it  with  him 
from  Chaldea ;  and  the  Moabite  stone  has 
shown  that  at  least  the  Moabites,  if  not 
even  the  adjacent  tribes,  spoke  a  language 
not  very  different  from  Hebrew.  It  is  a 
Shemitic  language,  read  like  the  rest  of 
them  from  right  to  left,  not,  like  English, 


from  left  to  right.  Ori^^inally  it  was 
written  without  vowel-points,  these  not 
being  introduced  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century,  or  perhaps  even  a  little  later. 
Th%y  were  tne  work  of  certain  Jevdsh 
doctors,  called  Masoretes,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Tiberias.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses  in  Aramaic 
[Abax  (^)],  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  written  originally  in  Hebrew. 
Languages  have  their  periods  of  growth, 
comparative  perfection,  and  then  decay. 
Two  stages  are  traceable  in  Hebrew ;  these 
are  generally  called  its  golden  and  its 
silver  age.  The  first  extended  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  second  from 
the  captivity  till  the  language  ceased  to 
be  spoken.  During  the  golden  age,  while 
the  Jews  were  generally  indeneoident, 
their  language  remained  unadulterated. 
During  the  suver  a^  it  was  corrupted  by 
a  continually  increasing  influx  of  Aramaic, 
till  the  latter  tongue  superseded  it  alto- 
gether. [No.  2.1  Forthe  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet and  the  mefhod  of  transliterating  its 
letters  adopted  in  this  work,  see  Aztbabst. 
(2)  The  Aramaic,  which  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  had  taken  the  place  of  tiie 
genuine  Hebrew,  to  the  extent  even  of 
usurping  its  name.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  **the  Hebrew  language,"  or  '*the 
Hebrew  tongue,"  or  **tEe  Hebrew,"  or 
simply  "  Hebrew,"  in  John  v.  2 ;  xix.  13, 
17,  20 ;  Acts  xxL  40 ;  xxiL  2  ;  xxvi.  14 ; 
cf.  A.y.  and  E.V.    [Aaiic  (f ).] 

Helirewess  [English]. 

A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

Hebrews*  Tlie  Xplstle    to    tlie.— 

The  fourteenth  in  order  of  the^  New 
Testament  epistles.  Internal  evidence 
shows  •  that  the  Hebrews  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  were  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  primarily,  perhaps,  those 
of  them  living  at  Jerusalem.  Obviously, 
on  this  account  no  other  epistle  has  so 
many  quotations  from  or  references  to  the 
Old  Testament.  In  these  respects  it  most 
markedly  differs  from  epistles  addressed  to 
the  Gentiles.  A  few  verses  make  it  plain 
that  the  Hebrew  converts  had  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  persecution,  some  of 
them  having  suffered  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods.  Their  trials  still  continued.  They 
were,  therefore,  in  danger  of  abandoning 
their  profession,  and  returning  to  the 
Jewish  religion  (cf.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  14 ;  vi.  4-9  ; 
X.  22-39;  xii  1-11;  xiii.  12,  13).  The 
epistle  was  evidently  written  to  counteract 
this  temptation,  which  it  does  by  an 
elaborate  argument  as  to  the  supenori^ 
of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  interspersed 
with  most  earnest  exhortations  not  to 
apostatise  (Ibid.),  It  may  be  divided  into 
eight  sections : — 
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^  1.  The  superiority  of  Christ,  the  Son 
cf  Qod^to  angels  (chap.  i.). 

i  2.  The  argument  that  if  Judaism, 
ffiyen  by  the  mstrumentality  of  angels 
(cf.  Acts  Tii.  53 ;  Qal.  iii.  19),  was  of  such 
authority  that  those  violating  its  precepts 
were  severely  punished,  how  much  more 
porilous  must  it  be  to  set  aside  those  of 
Christianity,  giTen  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  S(m  of  God  Tchap.  u.). 

i  3.  The  superiority  oi  Christ,  *'  a  son 
oyer  his  own  house,''  to  Moses,  a  mere 
■errant;  with  practical  exhortations 
thence  arising  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.^. 

{  4.  The  superiority  of  Cnrist,  a  hiffh 
pnest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  to  the  hiA  priests  of  Aaronio 
descent,  whose  office  was  temporary, 
being  terminated  at  farthest  by  death 
(v.-yiiiA 

{  6.  The  8ui)eriority  of  His  sacrifice  to 
the  sacrifices  offered  under  the  law ;  again 
with  practical  exhortations  (ix.,  x.). 

i6.  The  triumphs  of  faith  (xi.). 
7.  Exhortations   and  encouragements 
to  the  Hebrew  converts  to  persevere  in 
their  Christian  profession  (xii.;. 

i  8.  Final  counsels  and  salutations 
(xii.). 

Tlie  Greek  New  Testament,  the  A.Y., 
and  the  R.y.  all  jpiefix  a  title  to  the 
epistle  attributing  it  to  Paul  the  Apostle. 
The  title,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  epistle 
itself,  and  it  is  ^uite  permissible  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  whether  Paul  was  the 
r«il  author.  In  all  his  other  epistles  his 
name  occurs  in  the  first  verse ;  nere  it  is 
absent,  which  is  an  argument  against  his 
bemg  its  author.  On  tne  other  hand,  it  is 
auite  conceivable  that  lon(|png,  as  Paul 
aid,  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
(Bom.  ix.  1-3),  he.  though  the  Apostle  of 
the  G^tiles,  may  nave  addressea  a  letter 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and,  knowing 
that  he  was  unpopular  with  tiiem,  may 
have  believed  that  the  letter  would  pro- 
duce a  better  effect  if  he  suppressed  his 
name.  The  mention  of  the  writer  that  he 
had  been  or  was  in  "  bonds  "  (Heb.  x.  34) 
looks  Uke  Paul  (cf.  Phil.  i.  13, 14,  16 ;  Col. 
iv.  3,  18 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  Philemon  10,  13) ; 
so  also  does  his  relation  to  Timothy  (xiii. 
23 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philemon  1). 
The  parentheses  in  Heb.  iii.  7-11  and  iv. 
7-10  remind  us  of  similar  ones  in  Rom.  v. 
13,  17  and  GaL  ii.  8,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  second  generation  of  Christians, 
who  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
from  their  predecessors,  and  not  direc^v 
from  Jesus  (ii.  3).  Contrast  with  this  Gal. 
i.  11 ,  12.  Again,  the  prominence  given  to 
Church  rulers  over  Church  members  (Heb. 
xiii  7,  17,  24)  does  not  look  Pauline  (cf. 
Rom.  I.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Ephes. 
i.  1 ;  FhiL  1.  1 ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  1  Thess.  L  1 ; 


2  Thess.  ii.  1 ) ;  and  there  are  other  dis- 
similarities. More  important,  the  Greek 
of  the  epistle  is  purer  than  that  of  Paul's 
acknowledged  writings,  and  whilst  the 
Apostle  draws  on  the  Hebrew  original 
when  he  thinks  that  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation inadequately  expresses  the  meaning, 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  makes  no  use  of 
the  Hebrew  original,  but  closely  follows 
the  Septuagint.  The  early  Gtreek  fathers 
and  churches  attributed  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  St.  Paul,  the  Latin  fathers  and 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
the  middle  or  dose  of  the  fourth  century 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion;  after 
which  they  gradually  fell  in  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  Eastern  brethren.  An 
intermediate  view  is  that  Paul  was  essen- 
tially the  author,  but  that  his  companion 
Luke  improved  the  Greek,  which  he  was 
competent  to  do,  for,  next  to  the  ejiistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Book  of  ActSj  composed 
by  Luke,  has  the  purest  Greek  m  the  New 
iWament.  There  ia  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  two  works,  so  that  Origen 
considered  Luke  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
Another  opinion  which  has  many  advo- 
cates was  first  proposed  by  Luther.  It 
was  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ema- 
nated from  ApoUos.  There  are  many 
arguments  for  this  view,  the  principal  of 
wmch  are  set  forth  in  Farrar's  £arly  Dayt 
of^  Chriitianity,  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
widely  held  at  the  present  time  tnan  any 
other.  Others,  again,  are  in  favour  of 
Barnabas,  Paul's  early  companion  in 
travel.  The  date  of  the  epistle  must  have 
been  prior  to  a.d.  70,  for  when  it  was 
written  the  temple  seems  still  to  have  been 
standing  and  the  holy  dty  undestroyed 
(xiii.  10-14).  It  may  have  been  composed 
about  A.D.  63,  64.  or  62.  The  following 
direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
occur  in  the  epistle  : — 


Hebrews   i.    6; 

cf. 

with  Pwilin  11.  7 ;  2  Sain, 
vll.  14. 

»      i.  6; 

„  Deut.  xxxll.  43  (Sep- 
tutiglnt  version). 

«.  r; 

,, 

„      Psalm  civ.  4. 

„      I.  8,  9 ; 

jj 

„      xlv.  C,  7. 

i.lO; 

„      dl.  26-27. 

«.  13 ; 

•1 

M         »      ex.  1. 

M       ".6-8; 

.,      vill.  4-6. 

„        «.  12 ; 

„         ,.      xxll.  22. 

II.  13 ; 

„      laa.  vilU  18. 

„     111.7-11, 

15 ;  iv.  3, 

6,7 

„      Psalm  xcv.  7-11. 

iv.  4  ; 

ti 

,.      Gen.  II.  2. 

V.  5 ; 

„      Psalm  11.  7. 

V.  0; 

i> 

,.          „      ex.  4. 

„  vl.  13, 14  ; 

„      Gen.  xxil.  16,  17. 

„  vH.  17-21 ; 

j^ 

„      Psalm  ex.  4. 

„  vlll.  8-12 ; 

^ 

„      Jer.  xxxl.  31-34. 

„       X.  5-0 ; 

„      Psalm  xl.  6-8. 

„  X.  15,10; 

J, 

„      Jer.  xxxl.  83,  34. 

„   xll.  5,0; 

„      Prov.  III.  11,  12. 

„  xll.  20, 21; 

^^ 

„      ExcKl.  xlx.  8-16. 

„xU.20,27; 

»» 

„      Hag.  IL  6. 
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Hebron  (1 )  [Heb.  Hhebhron  =  "  union  "1. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  A  Levite,  the  third  son  of  Kohath 
(Exod.  vi.  18  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  2). 

^2)  (?)  Apparently  a  descendant  of 
Caleb.  He  u  said  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Mareshah,  and  father  of  Korah,  Tappuah, 
Bekem,  and  Shema  (1  Chron.  ii.  42,  43). 
But  when  Mareshah  is  called  the  "  father 
of  Hebron/'  the  meaning  may  be  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  city  so  called,  in 
which  case  Hebron  I.  (2)  disappears. 


•^:  :^ 


n.  A  place. 

A  town  in  the  hill -country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  48, 54),  called  originally  Kiriath- 
arba,  or  Kirjath-arba,  i.e.,  city  of  Arbaor 
Arbah,  evidently  the  giant  of  that  name 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xx.  7).  It  was  bmlt 
seven  years  before  Zoan,  in  Egypt  (Numb, 
xiii.  22),  and  existed  at.  least  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,  who  for  a  time 
resided  in  its  vicinity,  under  the  oaks  or 
terebinths  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xxiii. 
2 ;  XXXV.  27).  Mamre  was  occasionally 
used  as  a  synonym  of  Hebron  (27).  Sarah 
died  there,  and  her  husband  bought  as  his 
place  of  sepulture  the  celebrated  cave  of 
MACHPBLA.H  (q.v.).  The  vendor  was  a 
Hittite,  and  it  is  probable  that  Hebron 
was  originally  a  Hittite  town.  [Hittites.  ] 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  like  Abraham,  for  a  time 
sojourned   at   Hebron    (Gen.    xxxv.  27; 


xxxvii.  14).  It  was  visited  b^  the  spies, 
who  found  Anakim  among  its  inhabitants 
(Numb.  xiii.  22).  Its  king,  Hoham,  was 
one  of  the  southern  confederacy  of 
Canaanite  rulers  against  Joshua,  but  with 
the  rest  he  was  defeated,  captured,  and 
slain  (Josh.  x.  1-27).  Hebron  itself  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  its  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed, after  the  battle  in  the  field  (36- 
39 ;  xi.  21 ;  xii.  10).  It  was  given  to  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  tto  renresenta- 
tive  spy  from  the  tribe  of  Juaah  (xiv. 
13-15 ;  XV.  13,  14 ;  Judg.  i.  10, 
20J.  Hebron  was  early  con- 
sidered to  be  a  i>lace  of  import- 
ance, and  even  in  Joshua's  time 
-=^^  haddependentvillagesrjodi.  XV. 
54^.  It  was  assignea  to  the 
pnests,  and  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  xxi. 
10-13;  1  Chron.  vi.  54-57).  It 
had  **  before  iV*  on  the  west  a 
hill  or  mountain  (Judg.  xvi.  3^ — 
A.V.  and  E.V.).  David  sent 
thither  part  of  the  re- captured 
spoil  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  31), 
and  afterwards  reigned  in  it  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  (2  Scun. 
ii.  1-3,  11,  32;  v.  1-5,  13; 
1  Swings  ii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxix. 
27),  several  of  his  sons  being 
bom  there  (2  Sam.  iii.  2-5; 
1  Chron.  iii.  1-4;  xi.  1-3;  xiL 
23-38J.  Abner  found  in  it  his 
burial  place  (2  Sam.  iii.  32),  the 
head  of  Ishbosheth  being  placed 
in  the  same  grave  (iv.  l-ri).  It 
was  at  Hebron  that  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
(xv.  7-10).  It  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xL  10.) 
When,  dniug  the  captivity, 
the  Edomites  occupied  the 
south  of  Judah,  Hebron,  among 
other  places,  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  re-captured 
from  them  by  Judas  Maccabsus,  naving 
then  a  fortress  with  towers  and  being  the 
head  of  other  towns  (I  Mace.  v.  65).  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  ttie  New  Testament. 
Hebron  is  now  called  £1  Khulil  er 
Rahman.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
oldest  town  in  the  world  which  is  still 
inhabited,  instead  of  being  simply  a  ruin, 
but  Damascus  may  dispute  that  honour. 
Hebron  is  situated  in  an  Alpine  valley  and 
on  an  adjacent  slope  3,040  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  19  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  13^  south - 
south-west  of  Bethlehem.  It  has  no  waUs 
at  i)resent,  but  possesses  gates.  The  houses, 
which  are  of  stone,  are  well  built,  with  flat 
roofs,  having  domes  in  the  middle.  It  was 
formerl}[  divided  into  three  quarters,  but 
has  80  increased  since  1875  as  to  have 
required  six  more.      The   population   is 
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beHered  to  be  about  10^000,  most  of  them 
MoasulmanB,  the  remamder  chiefly  Jews. 
There  is  a  great  mosque,  the  precmcts  of 
which  are  called  el  Htuam  (the  enclosure). 
It  has  a  quadrangle  197  feet  long  by  111 
broad.  The  masonry  is  like  that  of  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem.  Within  the  enclosure 
is  a  cavejbelieved  to  be  that  of  Machpelah 
(q.T.).  There  are  shrines  of  Abraham,  of 
Sarah,  of  Jacob,  and  Leah,  as  also  of 
Joseph.  The  oak  or  terebinth  of  Abraham 
has  been  shown  at  two  places ;  that  which 
now  exists  is  a  genuine  oak  {Quereus 
p$eudoeoeei/era).  There  are  twenty-five 
springs  of  water  and  ten  large  wells  near 
Hebron,  with  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
(^yrrrt^  of  WetUm  FalestinCy  iu.  305-309, 


•on  (2)  [Heb.  Ebhron,  but  in  the 
oinnion  of  Geaeniut  is  a  oopyist^s  error  for 
-£M<to#i  =  "servile"]. 
[Ebbon.]  (Josh.  six.  28— A. Y.) 


\  [English]. 

The  descendants  of  Hebron  theEohath- 
ite  (Numb,  iii  27)  [Hkbbon  (1)  I.  (1)]. 

Hegal,  Hege  [Heb.  Heghai,  Heekty  of 
doubtful  meaning]. 

One  of  the  chamberlains  of  Eing 
Ahasuems  (Xerxes).  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  women  (Esther  ii.  3,  8, 15). 


>  [English]. 
A  voung  cow.  Under  the  ceremonial 
law  the  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  and  the  use  of 
its  ashes  for  purification  (Numb.  xix.  1  -10 ; 
Deut.  xxi  1-9)  were  so  important,  that 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament 
(Heb.  ix.  13). 


'  [EngliBh]. 
Heirship  was  established  at  least  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham  {Qea.  xv.  3,  4 ; 
xxi.  10).  By  the  Mosaic  law  a  man*s 
property  was  divided  on  his  death  among 
fiia  sons,  the  eldest  obtaining  double  the 
portion  assigned  to  his  younger  brothers 
(Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  When  there  were  no 
sons,  the  property  went  to  the  daughters, 
who,  however,  were  required  to  abstain 
from  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe. 
FaiUngbothsons  and  daughters,it  devolved 
next  on  the  father's  brother,  and  after  him 
to  the  nearest  of  kin  (Numb,  xxvii.  1-11). 
Not  till  the  New  Testament  period  are 
a  testament  and  a  testator  mentioned 
(Heb.  ix.  16,  17),  the  laws  of  descent 
rendering  wills  unnecessarv;  but  where 
these  words  are  absent  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, inheritance  continually  occurs.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  believers  are  heirs  of 
God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  (Bom. 
viii  17). 

Httlali    [Heb.    Hkelak   =    '<  rust    of 
copper,"  "  verdigris  "]. 


One  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the 
"  father  "  of  Tekoa  (1  Chron.  iv.  5). 


I  [Heb.  ffhelamz=  "a  stronghold  " 

(?)  {Oxford mble)]. 

A  place  east  of  Jordan,  where  David 
defeated  Hadarezer,  king  of  Syria  (2  Sam. 
X.  16-19^.  Grove  and  others  doubtfully 
identify  it  with  Alfunatha,  a  town  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Nicephorium. 

HeUwh  [Heb.  ffhslbah  =  «*  fatness," 
i.e,  "  a  fertile  re^on  "]. 

A  Canaanite  aty  within  the  territory  of 
Asher,  the  people  of  which  could  not,  how- 
ever, drive  out  the  original  inhabitants 
(Judg.  i.  31).    Site  unknown. 

Helbon  [Heb.  Hhelbon  =  *'  fat,"  i.e, 
"fertile"]. 

A  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  wines 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  18).  Prof.  Porter  found  its 
site  13  miles  north  of  Damascus.  It  is  still 
called  Helb6n,  and  is  in  a  narrow  valley 
shut  in  by  steep  bare  cliffs  and  long  shelv- 
ing banks  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  The 
bottom  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  orchards, 
and  far  up  the  moimtain  slopes  are  terraced 
vineyards.  Along  the  terraces  and  in  the 
valley  below  are  extensive  ruins  {Giant 
Cities  ofBashan,  352). 

Heldal  [Heb.  Hheldai  =  "terres- 
trial"]. 

(1)  A  Netophathite,  David's  twelfth 
captain  for  the  twelftn  month  (I  Chron. 
xxvii.  15).  Apparently  called  also  Heleb 
and  Hv-T.'BT>  (q.v.). 

(2 J  An  exue  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Zech.  vi.  10),  called  also  Helex  (q.v.). 

Heleb  [Heb.  Hhelebh  =  " fatness"]. 

The  son  of  Baanah,  a  Netophathite,  and 
one  of  David*s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29). 


[Heb.  Hheledh  =  "  duration," 
"time,"  "the  world"]. 

One  of  David's  mighty  men,  the  same  as 
Heleb  (q.v.),  and  apparently  the  same  as 
Heldai  (1)  (q-vO  (1  Chron.  xi.  30). 

Helak  [Heb.  Hheleq  =  "  smoothness," 
"a  lot"]. 

A  son  of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  the 
Heleldte  family  (Numb.  xxvL  30;  Josh. 
xvii.2). 


(1)  [Heb.  Helem  =  "  a  blow," 
"a  stroke'^]. 

An  Ashente,  a  brother  of  Shamer  and 
father  of  Zophah,  Imna,  Shelesh,  and  Amal 
(1  Chron.  vii.  35). 

Helem  (2)  [Heb.  Hhelem  =  "  a 
dream"]. 

The  same  as  Heldai  (No.  2)  (q.v.)  (cf. 
Zech.  vi  10  with  14). 
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[Heb.  HheUph  =  "  permuta- 
tion," "change,"  **excfaiange"1. 

A  frontier  town  or  Tillage  of  Naphtali 
(Joeh.  xix.  33).  Van  de  Yelde  identified 
it  with  Beit  Ltf^  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Naphtali  and  Asher,  and  about 
15^  miles  west  by  north  of  the  Waters  of 
Merom. 


[Heb.   HhtUts  =  "a  loin"  (?) 
{Gesenitu),  " liberation "  {Oxford Bible)\, 

(1)  APaltite  or  Pelonite^  one  of  Davia's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  zxiii.  26 ;  1  Chron. 
zi.  27).  He  was  David's  seventh  captain 
for  the  seventh  month  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  10). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  certain  Azariah,  de- 
scended from  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii.  39). 


__l  [Gr.  Heli,  fromHeb.  EH  =  "ascen- 
sion." *^the  highest  part "  (Eu)]. 

The  father  of  Joeenh,  afterwards  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii  23). 
Called  in  Matt.  i.  16,  Jacob. 


[Heb.  Hhelqai  =  "smooth- 
tongued," "flattering  "  (G^^jwim*).  An- 
other form  of  HUkiali  {Oxford  Bible)], 

A  priest,  a  son  of  Meraioth  (Nen.  xil 
15). 

Helkatb  (In  composition)  [Heb. 
Hhtlkath,  The  construct,  state  of  Heb. 
Hhelkah  =  (1)  " smoothness,"  (2)  "apart 
(of  a  field),'^  (3)  "  a  field  "]. 

A  town  or  villa$[e  on  the  boundary-line 
of  Asher  (Josh.  nx.  25).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned,  with  its  suburbs,  to  the 
Gershonito  Levites  (xxi  31).  Called  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  75  HuKOX  (^.v.).  Van  de 
Velde  doubtfiUly  identifies  it  with  Terka, 
8)  miles  east  of  Acre. 

Hblkath-Hazzxtbix  [Heb.  Hhelqath' 
Hatststtritn = *  *  field  of  swords ' '  (Oeaenius) , 
"  field  of  stronff  men" — margin  of  A.V., 
"field  of  the  warp  knives" — ^margin  of 
B.V.]. 

A  name  given  to  the  scene  of  the  san^- 
nary  comint  between  twelve  Benjamites 
of  Ishbosheth^s  party  and  the  same  number 
of  David's  men  (2  Sam.  ii  16).  Mr. 
Drake  located  it  doubtfully  at  the  W&dy 
el  'Askar,  running  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  just  north  of  Gibeon. 

HeUTEnglish]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheolf  meaning  not  the  "  place  of  woe," 
but  "  the  place  of  disembodied  spiHts " 
^heol]  (Deut.  xxxii  22 ;  2  Sam.  xxii  6 ; 
Fsahn  Iv.  15 ;  Isa.  v.  14  ;  xiv.  15 ;  xxviii. 

15,  18 ;  Ivil  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxi  16,  17 ;  xxxii. 
21,  27 ;  Amos  ix.  2  ;  Jonah  ii.  2 ;  Hab.  ii 
5).  In  Deut.  xxxii  22  and  Fsabn  Iv.  15, 
the  B.V.  has  in  the  text  "  pit,"  and  on 
themar^  "SheoL"  In  Isa.  v.  14;  xiv. 
15 ;  xxviii.  15, 18 ;  Ivii  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxi  15, 

16,  17 ;  xxxii.  21j  27  ;  Amos  ix.  2  ;  Jonah 
ii.  2,  and  Hab.  ii.  5,  the  B.V.  has  in  the 
text  "  hell,"  and  on  the  margm  "  Sheol," 


except  in  Isa.  t.  14,  where  there  is  "or 
the  grave,"  Hebrew  **  Sheol."  The  word 
corresponding  to  this  in  Greek  is  Hadet^ 
occurring  in  Matt  xi  23 ;  xvi  18;  Lukex. 
15 ;  xvi.  23 ;  Acts  ii  27,  31 ;  Bev.  i  18 ; 
vi.  8 ;  XX.  13,  14. 

(2)  Tfie  place  of  woe. — In  this  sense  it  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Greek  Gehenna  in 
Matt  V.  22,  29,  30 ;  X.  28  ;  xviii  9 ;  xxiii 
15,  33 ;  Mark  ix.  47 ;  Luke  xii  5,  and 
James  iii.  6.  In  some  of  these  paseases 
fire  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
Gehenna,  The  word  is  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Ge-Hinnom^  valley  of  Hinnom. 
The  reference  is  either  to  the  fire  in  which 
children  were  there  burnt  to  Moloch,  or 
to  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards lit  up  from  time  to  time  to  consume 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  those  of 
malefactors,  which,  with  all  the  filth  of 
the  city,  were  cast  into  it,  apparently  to 
desecrate  the  place  where  cruel  heathen 
rites  had  been  practised.  In  2  Peter  ii  4, 
"  to  cast  down  to  hell"  is  the  rendering  of 
a  verb  (tartarod)^  meaning  "  to  cast  down 
to  Tartarus."  The  ^rtarus  of  the 
Romans,  the  Tartarot  of  the  Greeks,  was 
their  place  of  woe,  situated  as  far  below 
Hades  as  Hades  was  below  Heaven. 
Though  the  etymologies  are  different, 
Gehenna  and  Tartarus  are  essentially  the 
same  in  meaning.  Each  is  the  place  of 
punishment  for  uie  lost. 


[Gr.  HelienistetX. 

One  who  spoke  Greek,  usea  spedally  of 
Jews  who  had  adopted  the  Greek  to^ue, 
and  withit,  doubtless,  many  Greek  pracGces 
and  opinions  (Acts  vi  1 — R.V,,  margin; 
ix.  29— E.  V. ,  margin).  The  text  calls  the 
Hellenists  Grecians. 

Heloa  [Heb.  Hhelon  =  "  strong  "(?)]• 
A  man  of  Zebulun.  the  father  of  Eliab 
(Numb,  i  9;  ii  7 ;  >*ii  24,  29  ;  X.  16). 


[English]. 

The  edge,  border,  or  margin  of  a  garment 
The  "hem"  of  Exod.  xxviii.  33,  34: 
xxxix.  25,  26— A. v.,  and  the  "  hems"  of 
24— A. v.,  become  "skirts"  in  theltV.. 
and  the  "  hem  "  of  Matt  ix.  20  and  xiv.  36 
—A. v.,  becomes  "borders"  in  the  B.V. 
The  Jews  attached  a  certain  sacrednees  to 
the  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  their  garments. 
[HoKAJi]  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22). 
[Heb.  =  "faithful"]. 

(1)  A,  sage  whose  reputation  for  wisdom 
was  nigh  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  iv. 
31).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii  6). 

(2)  A  singer  in  David's  reign.  He  was 
a  son  of  tfoel,  belonging  to  the  Levite 
familv  of  Korah  (1  Chron.  vi  33 ;  xv.  17). 
In  addition  to  singing,  he  was  apPpi^^ 
to  sound  a  brazen  cvmbal  (19).  He  rose 
to   a   prominent    place    among  David's 
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musiciana  (xvi.  41 ,  42).  The  title  of  Psalm 
Ixzzviu..  in  both  the  A.y.  and  the  B.y., 
thus  ends: — **Maschil  (t.«.,  a  psalm)  of 
HemantheEzrahite.*'  whether  the  mean- 
ing is  that  the  psalm  was  his  com][X>8ition, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  sung  by  him  with 
instrumental  accompaniment,  is  doubtf  uL 

[EZBAHTTB.] 

Hematb  (1)  [Heb.  Hhammath]  [Hax- 
MATH  (2)]  (I  Chron,  ii.  55~A.V.). 


h(2)  [Heb.  EhamatK]  [HaicathI. 
The  same  as  Hahath  (q.v.)  (Amos  vu 
14).    The  B.V.  yery  properly  alters  the 
erroneous  spelling  to  Hiamath. 


_  [Heb.  Hhemdan  =  "  sweet," 
"pleasant,"  ^* agreeable "] . 

A  Horite,  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon, 
called  in  1  Chron.  i.  41— B.V.  Hakban 
(q.v.). 


;  [Enjy^lish]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  both  the  A.y.  and 
the  B.y.  of  the  Hebrew  Jioah^  meaning 
"  the  head,"  but  applied  also  to  a  plant, 
described  in  Hosea  x.  4  as  springing  up  in 
the  furrows  of  the  field.  Bosh,  as  a  plant, 
occurs  a^ain  in  Deut.  xxix.  18 ;  xzxn.  32  ; 
Ptelm  Izix.  22 ;  Jer.  yiiu  14 ;  is.  15 ;  xxiii. 
15,  and  Lam.  iii  5,  where  it  is  translated 
bothmtheA.V.andtheB.V.  "galL"  In 
Deut.  xxziL  33  it  is  rendered,  both  in  the 
A.V.  and  the  B.V.J**  venom,"  and  in  Job. 
XX.  16,  **  poison. "  The  plant  was  evidently 
a  poisonons  one,  of  bitter  taste,  growing  in 
fields  either  left  in  pasture  or  ploughed. 
From  Deut.  xxxii.  32  it  may  be  in&rred 
that  it  bore  a  grape-like  berry  (and  was  a 
climber,  like  tne  vine  (?))  (cf.  also  Amos 
Ti  12).  Various  plants  have  been  sug- 
gested, and.  among  others^  yarious 
aolanaoete ;  tne  writer  would  thmk  it  the 
Co\ocyrnth{CUrullusoT  Ctteumiscolocmthia). 
were  it  not  that  this  is  probably  tne  wild 
gourd.    [Gk)UBD,  Wild  GoubdJ 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  Amos 
yi.  12  of  the  Hebrew  Laanah,  It  is 
coupled  with  gaU,  and  was  therefore 
almost  certainly  bitter,  which  hemlock  is 
not.  It  is  translated  in  the  B.V.  Woem- 
WOOD  (q.v.). 

Hen  [Heb.  Hhen^''  grace,"  "  favour," 
"benevolence"]. 

A  son  of  Zephaniah  (Zech.  vi  14 — ^A.y.. 
and  text  of  B.Y.).  But  on  the  margin  of 
the  B.y.  Hen  is  translated,  the  passage 
reading  thus,  **  for  the  kindness  of  the  son 
of  Ze^ianiah,"  in  which  case  that  son's 
name  disappears. 

HeiiA  pieb.  Senaj  from  the  Assyrian 
nameof  thecityl. 

A  city  within  the  Assyrian  Empire,  which 
Sennacnerib  boasted  that  he  had  taken 
(2  Kings  xviii  34).  It  would  seem  that 
one  king  ruled  over  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  and 


Ivah,  though  its  meaning  possibly  may  be 
that  each  1^  a  separate  monarch  Txix.  13 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  13).  Hena  was  situated  pro- 
bably at  the  ancient  town  of  Ana  or  Anah, 
at  a  ford  over  the  Euphrates,  near  the 
Scripture  Sepharvaim.  Extensive  ruins 
still  exist  at  the  spot.  Another  conjecture 
places  it  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  locate  a 
certain  Anat. 


Hadhadh  =  '^favour  of  Hadad"!. 

The  founder  of  a  Levitical  f amuy^  whose 
sons  supported  Zerubbabel  at  the  time  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  being  laid 
(Ezra  iii  9).  One  of  them  was  called 
Bavai  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

H fmna  JBnglish  and  Persian  Henna^ 
Egyptian  KhennUy  Arabic  Al  Khanna\. 

The  rendering  in  Song  i.  14  and  iv.  13— 
B.  V. ,  of  the  He  Drew  Kopher^  from  Kaphar 
=  "to  cover,"  *'to be  hairy"  or  '*shaj«y." 
It  is  translated  in  the  A.y.  Cajcphibb 
(q.v. ).  Henna  is  a  plant  of  the  Ly thraceat 
or  Loosestrife  order,  Zatcsonia  alba  or 
inermiSf  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
coiymbose,  very  migrant  fiowers.  It  was 
known  to  tne  Greeks,  who  called  it  Kupros, 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  grew. 
In  Palestine  its  special  seat  was  the 
virtually  tropical  garden  of  En-g[edi  (Song 
i.  14).  It  is  very  common  in  Indian 
gardens  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  grown 
also  in  Persia,  in  Egypt— whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Eji^tian  Privet — in 
the  north  of  Africa,  etc.  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  named  the  Jamaica  Mignonette. 
The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  made  into 
a  fine  powder,  and  used  to  dye  the  finger 
and  toe  nails  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
Oriental  women  a  reddish-orange  colour. 
Some  Egyptian  mummies  are  found  with 
these  parts  dyed  in  the  same  manner. 

Henoch  [Heb.  Hhanokk  =  '*  initiated  " 
or  "initiating"]. 

(1)  The  same  as  Enoch  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
i.  3— A. v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Hanoch  (cf.  1  Chron. 
i.  33— A. V.  with  Gen.  xxv.  4).  The  B.V. 
properly  inserts  Hanoch  in  both  pUces. 

Heifer  [Heb.  Hhepher  =  "a  pit,"  "a 
well"]. 

I.  Of  placet. 

A  town,  the  king  of  which  was  con- 
quered by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  17).  The  name 
was  attached  to  a  district  as  Ute  as  the 
time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  10).  Situa- 
tion unknown. 

II.  Of  men. 

(HA  son  of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  the 
Hepnerite  family  (Numb.  xxvi.  32 ;  xxxvii. 
1  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

(2)  The  son  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  "  of 
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Tekoa.  His  mother  was  Naarah  (1  Chron. 
iv.  6). 

(3^  A  man  of  Mecherath,  and  one  of 
David's  worthies  (1  Chron.  xi.  36). 

HephiiliBli  [Heb.  HhephUibhah = * '  My 
deliffht(i8)inher'*]. 

(1)  The  mother  of  King  Manasseh  (2 
Kings  xzi.  1). 

(2)  A  symbolical  name  to  be  given  to 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  or  the  Jewish  people 
(Isa.  Ixii.  4). 

Heres  [Heb.  Hheres  =  "  (the)  snn  "]. 

A  city  of  Egypt,  called  in  the  text  of 
Isa.  xix.  18— botti  the  A.V.  and  the  E.V. 
— "the  dty  of  destruction,"  but  on  the 
margin  of  the  A.y.  **  of  Heres,  or,  of  the 
sun,"  and  on  that .  of  the  B.V.  "  or 
Heres,  or  according  to  another 
reading,  the  sun."  The  city  was 
that  afterwards  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopolis,  i.e.  "  the  dtv 
of  the  sun."  [Ib-ha-hebes.]  It 
is  the  scriptural  On  (q.v.)* 

%  Mount  Heres. — An  eminence 
in  the  district  of  Aijalon  (Judg. 
i.  35).  The  name  seems  to  linger 
in  various  places  north  and  north- 
east of  Aijalon.  One  is  a  hill 
— Bath  -  Har&shah.  [Tdcnath- 
Hebes.] 


«mua«rf  [Gr.  JTetvtaSjjLD.  altered  form 
of  Serines  (n  (q.v.),  or  Merma  =  **  a  sup- 
port"(?)]. 

A  Christian  at  Bome  to  whom  Paul  sent 
his  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  14). 

Hermes  [Gr.  Hermes], 

(IVThe  Greek  **  god"  oorresponding  to 
the  Boman  Mebcuby  (q.v.)*  (Acts  xiv. 
12— B.V.  margin.) 

(2)  A  Christian  (not  the  same  as 
Hermas)  at  Bome,  to  whom  Paul  sent  his 
salutations  (Bom.  xvi.  14). 

Hermogenee  [Gr.  =  "sprmiff  from 
Hermes,"  "  of  the  race  of  Hermes  ^]. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Boman  provmce  of 
Asia,  who  finally,  with  many  others,  turned 
away  from  the  apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 


[Beh.  Hheresh  =  *' an 
artificer"]. 

A  certain  Levite  (1  CThron.  ix. 
IS). 

Heresy  [Gr.  Hairesis  =  "tak- 
ing "  (especially  of  a  town) ; 
**  choice "  ;  .  .  .  later  "  a  sect." 
It  is  translated  sect  in  Acts  v.  17  ; 
XV.  6,  etc.].  / 

(1)  The  formation  of  parties, 
sects,  or  factions :  strong  party 
spirit,  even  when  tnis  is  not  pro- 
duced on  the  one  side  or  other  by  depar- 
ture from  sound  doctrine  (1  Cor.  xi.  19 ; 
G^.  V.  20).  In  the  first  passage  the  margin 
of  the  A.Y.  has^sects.^'  and  that  of  the 
B.V.  **  factions  " ;  in  tne  second  the  mar- 
gin of  the  B.V.  has  "  parties." 

(2^  The  formation  of  parties,  sects,  or 
factions,  consequent  upon  departure  from 
sound  doctrine  (2  Peter  ii.  1).  For  **  de- 
structive heresies  "  in  the  text  of  the  B.V. 
the  margin  substitutes '  *  sects  of  perdition. ' ' 
This  is  uie  modem  use  of  the  word. 

Heretb,  Haretb  [Heb.  Hhereth^  pro- 
bably altered  from  J?Aor^«A  =  "a  wood" 
[Hobesh]  {Gesenius)]. 

A  "forest"  in  Judah,  in  which  David 
for  a  time  lurked  while  his  life  was  being 
sought  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5 — A.V.  and 
B.  V .).  Major  Uonder  identifies  it  with  the 
present  Khar&s,  a  village  surrounded  by 
thickets,  7  miles  north-west  from  Hebron. 


MOUNT  HERMON. 


paeb.  HAertHon=^**  theneakof 

a  mountain,"  "  a  mountain  peak  "  (r)  {Ge- 
setiius),  "  lofty  "  (Or/b»-rf  £tble)]. 

A  mountain  called  by  the  Sidonians 
Sirion  ("a  coat  of  mail"),  and  by  the 
Amorites  Senir  or  Shenir  ("  a  coat  of  mail" 
[?]  or  "a  cataract"  [m  (Deut.  iii.  8,  9). 
Another  name  for  it  was  Sion  ("  elevated  ") 
(iv.  48).  It  constituted  the  north-eastern 
limit  of  the  Israelite  conquests  under  Moses 
and  Joshua  (Deut.  iu.  8^ ;  Josh.  xi.  3, 17 ; 
xii.  1,  6;  xiii.  6,  11 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23).  It 
figured  in  Hebrew  poetry,  being  coupled 
-mth  Tabor  (Psahn  Ixxxix.  12),  Zion 
(cxxxiii.  3),  and  Lebanon  (Song  iv.  8), 
really,  however,  overtopping  them  all. 
It  constitutes  the  soutiiem  end  of  the 
Anti  -  Lebanon  chain,  and  rises  to  the 
elevation  of  9,166  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
may  be  seen  from  many  puis  of  Palestine. 
A  ^ood  view  of  it  is  ootaiued  from  the 
plam  of  Tyre,  from  which  the  north  peak 
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seems  higher  than  the  southern  one,  and 
the  centre  more  depressed  than  either. 
Hence  it  is  once  described  as  the  Hermons 
(Ptahn  xlii.  6— R.y.),  though  rendered  in 
the  A.y.  HxBMOiriTES  (q.T.).  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  coverod  with  snow  all 
the  year  round,  wavy  white  furrows  de- 
scending from  the  crest  in  the  line  of  the 
several  valleys.  The  proper  source  of  the 
Jordan  ia  really  on  tne  slope  of  Hermon, 
and  some  one  of  its  solitary  recesses  rather 
than  the  summit  of  Talx»r  was,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  scene  of  our  Lord*8  transfigura- 
tion. Hermon  is  now  called  Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh  (Prince  Mountain). 


\  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Shennonim  in  Psalm  xlii.  6  in  A.T.  If 
accurate,  it  will  mean  '*  natives  '*  or  *'  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Hermon.  *'  [HmocoN.] 
But  the  B.y.  translates  Hhetinonimf  the 
Hermons. 

Harod  [N.T.  Gr.  Herodes,  If  of  Gr. 
etymology,  then  perhaps  is  =  '*  having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  hero  **  (?)]. 

The  name  of  several  rulers  over  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  regions  or  portions 
of  them.  Three  are  mentioned  oy  the 
nune  of  Herod  in  the  New  Testament  :— 

(1)  Hebod  the  Gbsat.— He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Idumean  (Edomite) 
Antipas,  or  Antipater,  by  his  wife  Cvpros, 
who  was  of  the  same  race  (Joseph.,  Antiq., 
XIV.  vii.  3).  Thus,  neither  by  the  father's 
nor  by  the  mother's  side  was  Herod  a  real 
Jew,  though  the  Idumeans,  who  had  been 
conquered  B.o.  125  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
and  compelled  to  be  circumcised  and  adopt 
Judaism,  had  now  become  nominallv  Jews. 
The  birth  of  Herod  seems  to  have  been  in 
B.C.  74  or  73.  His  father  made  him  ruler 
of  Galilee  b.c.  48,  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old.  One  of  his  first  exploits 
was  to  break  up  and  slaughter  a  gaog  of 
robbers,  led  by  a  certain  Hezekiah.  Sum- 
mary procedure  of  this  kind  was  illegal, 
for  no  death  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  youthful  ruler  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  take  his  trial  before  that  body. 
Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest  and  ethnarch, 
or  ruler  of  the  nation,  a  weak  man,  was 
friendly  to  Herod,  but  he  did  not  at  first 
like  actively  to  interfere  with  the  trial, 
even  though  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sextus  Caesar,  the  Roman  president  of 
Syria,  directing  that  Herod  should  be 
acquitted.  When  the  day  of  trial  came, 
the  accused  ruler,  by  the  advice  of  his 
father,  Antipater,  entered  the  court  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  body-guard.  Seeing 
him  thus  Kmnidably  attend^,  his  accusers 
were  afraid  to  open  their  lips,  and  he  was 
acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  But  one 
faithful  man,  Sameas,  an  aged  member  of 
19 


the  court,  Josephus  says  in  one  place,  Pollio 
the  Pharisee,  as  he  reports  in  another,  or 
perhaps  both  of  them,  solemnly  warned 
the   other  judges  reearding  the  conse- 

auenoes  which  were  likely  to  follow  from 
tieir  pusillanimity.  He  told  them  that 
the  man  they  were  about  to  dismiss  for 
the  sake  of  his  royal  patron  Hyrcanus 
would  one  day  punisn  both  him  and  them. 
Thus  stirred  up.  they  wished  to  pronounce 
the  death  penalty,  when  Hyrcanus  man- 
aged to  inouce  them  to  adjourn  the  court 
to  another  day,  advising  Herod  at  once  to 
quit  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  only  too 
willing  to  do.  He  never  again  put  in 
an  appearance  before  the  court,  and  in 
due  time  Sameas's  or  PoUio's  warning  was 
verified  to  the  letter.  All  the  unfaithful 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  ulti- 
mately put  to  death  by  Herod,  while  the 
two  faithful  men  were  preserved  (Antiq.j 
XIV.  ix.  4 ;  XV.  i.  1).  Herod  was  so 
enra^ped  that  he  had  be^  brought  to  trial, 
that  it  was  only  his  father  Antipater  ana 
his  brother  Phasaelus  who  prevented  his 
coining  back  at  once  and  assaulting  Jeru- 
salem {Antiq.,  XIV.  ix.  2-5^.  Herod 
sought  to  be,  for  his  own  interest,  on  good 
terms  with  the  successive  representatives 
of  the  warring  factions  into  which  the 
Roman  people  were  then  divided.  He 
obtained  a  generalship  from  Sextus  Ceesar, 
President  of  Syria,  a  relative  of  the  great 
Julius  Ccesar;  and  then,  after  a  time, 
gained  the  favour  of  Cassius,  the  most 
malignant  of  the  ^^reat  dictator's  assassins. 
Then  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Mark  Antony, 
one  of  the  murdered  man's  chief  avengers ; 
nor  was  even  this  his  last  change  of  sides. 
About  41  B.C.  Herod  was  made  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  hy  Antony,  and  having,  after  fresh 
vidssitudes,  gone  to  Rome  (B.C.  40)  as  a 
fugitive  rather  than  a  visitant,  his  patron 
induced  the  Roman  Senate  to  appoint  him 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  B.C.  37  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
Sosius,  a  general  of  Antony's,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Jerusalem,  and  com- 
mencing his  actual  reign.  Pretty  early  in 
life  he  had  married  a  wife  called  Doris,  an 
Idumean  of  comparatively  humble  rank, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Antipater  {Antiq.y 
A IV.  xii.  1 ;  W  «r«,  I.  xviii.  4^.  To  her  were 
added  sooner  or  later  eight  others,  the 
most  celebrated  one  being  Mariamne,  the 
granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
daughter  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  whom  he  married  just  before  he 
captured  Jerusalem.  Not  merely  was  she 
beautiful,  but  his  union  with  her  allied 
him  to  the  Hasmonean  royal  family. 
Some  time  previous  to  this,  H3rrcauus  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Porthians,  who 
had  captured  and  temporarily  occupied 
Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus's  successor  in  the 
nacerdotal  dignity  had  been  deposed,  and 
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the  high  priesthood  conferred  on  Aris- 
tobulus,  Marianme*8  brother,  though  only 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  became 
dangerously  popular,  and  what  was 
attempted  to  be  passed  off  as  the  practical 
joke  of  holding  his  head  under  water  in  a 
bath  at  Jericho  terminated,  as  Herod  had 
intended  that  it  should,  in  the  young  man^s 
being  drowned.  The  king  mid  to  stand 
his  trial  before  Antony  for  the  deed,  but 
he  bribed  the  judge,  and  was  acquitted 
{Antiq.y  XV.  lii.  3-8).  Then  Hyrcanus 
was  lured  from  Parthia,  and,  after  a  time, 
charged  with  ti'eason,  and  put  to  death, 
though,  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  his  decease  from  natural 
causes  could  not  have  been  long  deferred 
(XV.  vii.  2,  3,  4).  Herod's  attention  was 
called  from  these  atrocities  by  a  new  crisis 
which  had  arisen.  His  patron  Antony 
was  now  at  war  with  Octavian,  his  former 
colleague,  and  required  the  assistance  of 
Herod,  who  raisea  an  army  wherewith  to 
go  to  his  aid.  It  was  useless.  Antony  was 
totally  defeated  by  Octavian  in  the  sea- 
fi^ht  at  Actium  on  September  2nd,  B.C.  31, 
his  paramour,  Cleopatra,  who  was  present 
at  the  action,  havmg  taken  flight  before 
the  event  of  the  day  was  deaded,  and 
gone  off  with  the  Egyptian  ships,  leaving 
ner  lover  to  his  fate.  He  followed  her 
flight,  and  after  further  failures,  both 
committed  suicide.  The  position  of  Herod 
was  now  critical,  but  he  made  a  manly 
and  judicious  speech  to  the  victorious 
Octavian,  and  was  forgiven  for  his  parti- 
sanship) of  Antony.  He  was  taken  into 
the  fnendship  of  the  man  he  had  offended, 
and  retained  it  throu^^h  most  of  his  life, 
besides  havuig  his  aominions  increased 
(XV.  vi.  0-7 ;  xi.  3\  The  murder  of  a 
wife's  brother  and  ner  grandfather  does 
not  tend  to  increase  her  attachment  to  her 
husband,  and  by-and-by  variance  arose 
between  Herod  and  Muriamne.  It  in- 
creased, till  it  culminated  at  length  in  the 
queen's  being  falsely  accused  and  exe- 
cuted. Remorse  followed  in  due  course, 
and  almost,  if  not  altogether,  affected  the 
king's  reason  (^w^t^.,  XV.,  vii.  7;  XVII. 
vi.  5;  JFarSy  I.  xxii.  5;  xxxiii.  5). 
Partly  to  divert  his  mind  from  gloomy 
remembrances,  partly  to  please  Octavian, 
now  the  Emperor  Augustus,  he  built 
theatres  and  exhibited  games,  both  of 
these  acts  inconsistent  with  Judaism.  He 
also  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  beautified  a 
place  named  Strap's  Tower,  calling  it, 
after  his  imperial  natron,  Csesarea.  It 
ultimately  became  tne  Roman  capital  of 
Palestine  [Cje8a.rea.  (1)]  (^«^»^.,  XV. 
vui.  5;  ix.  6).  Then,  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  he,  between  B.C.  17  and  9,  rebuilt 
and  beautified  the  Temple  (q.v.).  Fresh 
domestic  troubles  arose :  first  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus  (Mariamne's  sons),  and 


at  a  later  date  Antipater,  beinff  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  that  they  had  plotted 
a^^ainst   their  royal   father's    life.      The 
birth  of  our  Lord  took  place  when  Henxl 
was  morbidly  jealous  even  of  his  nearest 
relatives ;  and  one  can  conceive  the  irrita- 
tion which  would  arise  when  he  was  told 
that  a  child  of  David's  line  had  just  been 
bom  to  be  king  of  the  Jews.     One  can 
easily  imderstand  that  the  slau^^hter  of 
the  infants  who  came  into  the  world  about 
the  same  time  and  place  would  be  just 
such  a  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  as 
would  suggest  itself  to  one  with  Herod's 
propensity  to  bloodshed  (Bfatt.  ii.  1-19). 
It  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life. 
Seized  at  length  with  loathsome  and  mortal 
disease,  he  repaired  to  the  hot  sulphur- 
springs  of  the  Zerka,  or  Callirhoe,   the 
water  from  which  runs  into   the  eastern 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.    They  came  to  be 
called,  in  consequence,  by  many  the  Baths 
of  Herod,  but  they  aid  not  do  the  king 
much  good   {Antiq.j  XVII.   ti.   5).     He 
felt  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  there 
would  be  rejoicing  when  he  passed  away. 
He  therefore  told  nis  sister  Salome  and  her 
husband  Alexas  to  shut  up  the  principal 
Jews  in  the  circus  at  Jericho,   and  put 
them  to  death  whenever  he  expired,  that 
there  might  be  a  mourning  aty  though,  of 
course,  not  for  his  death.    Then,  about 
B.O.  4  (?),  3  (?),  or  2  (?),  he  passed  awav, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  ms  reign,  counting  from 
the  time  when  he  actually  obtained  the  king- 
dom.   When  news  of  his  demise  arrivea, 
the  circus  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  the 
death   of  the  tvrant   was  welcomed   as 
a   relief   instead  of   being   attended    by 
mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe  {Antiq.^ 
XVII.    vi.    5;    viii.    2).      [Abchelaus, 
Hebod  (2),  HiSTOBY  (Inteb-biblical).] 

(2)  Hebod  the  Tetbabch.— A  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  a  Samaritan  wife 
called  Malthace.  He  was  full  brother  to 
Archelaus.    Botii  of  the  last-named  ruler" 


COIX  OP  ANTIPAS. 

were  therefore  half  Idumean  (Edomite), 
half  Samaritan ;  neither  had  Jewish  blood 
in  his  veins.  This  second  Herod  was  called 
by  Josephus  Herod  Antipas,  doubtless 
after  the  original  name  of  his  grandfather 
Antipater  (cf.  Joseph.  Aniiq,,  XIV.  L  3 
with  XVit  i.  3).  He  was  brought  up 
along  with  Archelaus  at  Rome  (Ilii. ).  On 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  he  was 
competitor  against  his   brother  for  the 
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kingdom,  but  received  only  the  tetnurchy 
of  Galilee  and  Persea  (Antiq. ,  XVIII.  ii  1 ; 
idi.  1 ;  7/ ar«,  II.  ix.  1 ;  ci.  Luke  iii  1). 
fie  erected  a  wall  round  Sepphoris,  and 
made  it  his  metropolis.  He  enlarged  or 
rebuilt  Paneas,  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  called  it  Cssarea.  [C^sabka 
Phujppi.]  Finding  Bethsaida  a  village. 
he  advanced  it  to  the  dignitv  of  a  city,  ana 
named  it  Julias,  after  Tiberius  Ceesar^s 
slaughter  Julia  [Bethsaida]  {Antiq.. 
XVIII.ii.  1).  HeaJ8obuiltTiBEBiA8(a,v.) 
{Wars,  II.  ix.  1).  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  %.e,  of  the 
Nabathsean  Arabs,  whose  capital  was 
Fetra  [Sela),  but  afterwards  lodging  at 
Home  with  Herod  Philip,  his  half-OToUier, 
he  indulged  a  guilty  passion  for  his  enter- 
tainer's wife,  Herodias,  and  arranged  to 
divorce  his  lawful  consort  and  take 
Herodias  instead.  The  immoral  trans- 
action was  carried  into  effect.  Herodias 
wai  a  masculine  woman,  Herod  a  weak 
mai ;  she  was  his  evil  genius,  and  made  a 
tcol  of  him,  as  Jezebel  nad  done  of  Ahab. 
Arenas  resented  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
his  daughter  by  commencing  a  war  agamst 
Herod.  The  Greek  word  used  in  Liuie  iii 
14,  properly  implies  soldiers  on  service — 
B.V.  mar^pn — and  referred  probably  to 
those  starting  for  the  expedition  against 
Aretas.  Herodias  was  the  prime  mover  in 
effecting  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  xiv.  1-13  ;  Mark  vi.  14-29 ;  Luke  iii. 
19 ;  of.  Antiq.,  XVIII.  v.  2.  [Hebodias, 
John  (1).]  The  weapon  of  weakness  is 
cunning,  and  the  tetrarch  was  described  by 
our  Lord  as  **  that  fox  **  (Luke  xui.  31 ,  32). 
But  the  tetrarch  had  a  following,  for  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mark 
viiL  15).  [Hebodians.]  When  the  fame 
of  Jesus  bejgan  to  spread  abroad,  the  un- 
eai^  conscience  of  Herod  made  him  suppose 
or  fear  that  John  had  risen  from  the  aead 
(Matt.  xiv.  1,  2;  Mark  vi.  14-16;  Luke 
ix.  7-9).  He  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  and  having  had 
Jesus  sent  to  him  by  Pilate,  believed  that 
now  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  miracle  performed.  But  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  he  took 
offence,  and  with  his  men  of  war  **  set  ** 
our  Lord  **  at  nought.**  The  same  day  he 
was  reconciled  to  Pilate,  whereas  they  had 
before  been  at  variance  [PilateI  (Luke 
xxiii.  7-12,  15;  Acts  iv.  27).  [Chuza, 
Makaen.]  In  A.D.  39  Herod  the  tetrarch 
was  accused  by  Agrippa  of  being  secretly 
in  league  with  the  Parthians,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  by  Caligula  to  Spain, 
where  he  died  {Antiq.,  XVLLI.  vii.  1,  2 ; 
Wars,  II.  ix.  6). 

(3)  Hebod  the  Kino.— Josephus  calls 
him  simply  Agrippa.  Both  names  are 
generally  com&ed,  and  he  is  designated 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  to  distinguish  him  from 


Herod  Agrippa  n.,  before  whom  Paul 
was  tried.  Agrippa  I.  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  Mariamne*s  sons,  put 
to  death  by  Herod  the  Great.  While  yet 
only  a  prince,  he  had  made  a  journey  to 
Home  to  bring  accusations  against  Herod 
the  Tetrarch.  He  did  not  return  when  his 
business  was  transacted,  but  remained  in 
the  metropolis,  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
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of  people  who  might  be  of  use  to  him  in 
the  future.  Among  others,  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  Caius,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
who  ultimately  became  the  Emperor 
Calig^ula.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
appomted  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  who 
had  just  before  died  {Antiq. ,  XVIII.  vi  10 ; 
Wars,  II.  ix.  6).  On  the  banishment  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  A|nippa  obtained  his 
dominions  (XVIII.  vii.  2).  When  Caligula 
was  assassinated,  and  Claudius,  against  his 
own  will,  chosen  in  his  room,  Agrippa, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  acted  as  negotiator 
between  the  Senate  and  the  new  Emperor, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  take  office.  As  a 
reward,  the  Jewish  king  had  Judsea  and 
Samaria  added  to  his  aominions,  which 
now  equalled  those  of  Herod  the  Great 
(Antiq^  XIX.  iii.,  iv.,  v. ;  Wars,  II.  xi. 
1-5^.  He  commenced  to  encircle  Jerusalem 
witn  an  additional  wall,  which,  however, 
he  could  not  complete  (6).  He  was  the 
Herod  who  slew  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  with  the  sword  (Acts  xii.  1,  2),  im- 
prisoned Peter  (3-19),  and  immediately 
after  he  had  accepted  divine  honour,  was 
miserably  eaten  up  of  worms  (20-23).  He 
died  in  the  year  a.d.  44,  leaving  four 
children,  of  whom  three  were  Aqbippa, 
Bebenice,  and  Dbxtbilla  (q.v.). 

HerodUms  [English]. 

A  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
who  were  evidently  partisans  of  the  Herod 
family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
were  not  of  proper  Jewish  descent,  and 
that  they  had  supplanted  a  royal  family 
not  merelv  Jewish,  but  of  the  sacred  Levite 
tribe.  They  also  supported  their  authority 
by  trying  to  please  tneir  Roman  patrons. 
If  the  Herodians  took  the  part  of  the 
Herods  in  these  two  respects,  then  they 
were  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Pharisees, 
with  whom,  however,  they  combined  to 
enttmgle  our  Lord  by  the  ensnaring 
question  about  paying  tribute  to  Caesar 
(Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  Mark  xii.  13),  and,  yet 
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worse,  joined  them  in  plotting  against 
His  life  (Mark  iii.  6 ;  cf.  Mark  viii.  Id). 
Another  view  is  that,  condoning  the 
Herods'  Idumean  descent,  the  Herodians 
supported  them  as  the  representatives  of 
national  against  foreign  ruie,  in  which  case 
their  union  with  the  Pharisees  would  be 
quite  natural. 

Herodlas  [Gr.,  evidently  &om  Herodcs 
=  "Herod"]. 

The  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  half- 
sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was 
married  to  a  Herod,  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Malthace,  the  high  priest  Simon's 
daughter.  Herod  the  Tetrarch  indulged 
a  ^^ty  passion  for  her,  and  divorcing  nis 
wife,  a  daughter  of  King  Aretas  of  Arabia, 
married  Herodias  while  her  first  husband 
was  still  alive  (Joseph.,  Antw..  XVIII.  v. 
1,2,3,4;  vi.§2;  vii.}2;  ^ar#,  H.  ix.  6). 
John  the  Baptist  reproved  the  guilty  pair, 
on  which  Herodias  plotted  his  deaui,  and 
when  her  daughter  Salome  had  fl^iined 
Herod's  favour  by  dancing  before  him  at 
a  gathering  of  the  dimitaries  of  his 
tetiurchy,  extorted  from  nim  a  promise  to 
give  her  the  head  of  John  tiie  Baptist. 
The  king  was  sorry,  but,  for  his  oath's  sake, 
complied  with  her  wishes  (Matt.  ziv.  3-12; 
Mark  vi.  17-29  :  Luke  iii.  19,  20 ;  cf.  Prov. 
vi  26).  On  the  banishment  of  the  tetrarch, 
Herodias  went  with  him  into  exile  (Antiq.. 
XVni.  vii.  2;   JTar*,  II.  ix.  6). 

Herodlon  [Gr.  Herodion  =  "  Herod  "1. 

A  Christian  at  Rome  whom  the  Apostle 
Paul  called  his  kinsman,  and  to  whom  he 
sent  a  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  11). 

Heron  [Engliah]. 

The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  and  the  text 
of  the  R.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Anaohahj 
from  Anaph  =  *'to  breathe  througn  the 
nostrils,"  **to  be  angry"  (Lev.  xi.  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  18).  The  margin  of  the  R.V. 
in  the  first  passage  substi^tes  Ibis  (q.v.). 
The  bird  so  designated  is  held  to  be  typical 
of  a  family;  for  it  is  followed  by  the 
words  "after  her  kind" — A.V.,  "after  its 
kind"— R.V.  The  Heron  family  isplaced 
under  the  GraUa^  Grallatores  or  Waders. 
The  birds  which  it  includes  are  generally 
of  large  size.  Thev  have  a  long  bill,  long 
bare  legs  adapted,  for  wading,  a  large 
hind  toe,  and  large  wings,  their  flight, 
however,  being  comparatively  slow.  The 
family  contains  the  herons,  the  egrets,  etc. 
The  Common  Heron  of  Great  Britain 
(Ardea  cinerea)  occurs  on  the  Jordan  and 
its  lakes,  on  the  Klshon,  and  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine.  With  it  are  found  also 
the  Purple  Heron  {Ardea  purpurea)  and 
several  egrets. 


[Heb.  nhexedh  =  "study," 
"zeal,"  "attachment  to,"  "fondness 
for,"  "pity,"  "mercy"]. 


The  father  of  Ben-heeed,  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors  (1  Kings  iv.  10). 

Heshbon  [Heb.,  etc.  Hheshbot^ 
=  "  reckoning,"  "  reaaon,"  "  intelli- 
gence"]. 

The  city  of  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king,, 
but  apparently  taken  originally  from  the* 
Moabites  (Numb.  xxi.  25-30,  34  ;  xxxii.  3  ; 
Deut.  i.  4;  ii.  24,  30 ;  iii.   2,  6;  iv.  46; 
xxix.  7 ;  Josh.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  2,  5 ;  Neh.  ix. 
22).    It  stood  upon  the  boundary  line  of 
what  subsequently  became  the  territories  of 
the  Reubemtes  and  the  Gadites,  and,  after 
the  conquest,  was  rebuilt  by  the  men  of 
the  former  tribe  ^umb.  xxxii.  37 ;  Josh^ 
xiii  10,15-17,  21,  27,  28 ;  Judg.  xi.  19, 26). 
It  was  assigned,  with  its  suburbe,  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39 ;   1   Chron.  vi.  81}. 
The   Moabites  seem  to  have  held  it  in 
Isaiah's  and  Jeremiah's  times  (Isa.  xv.  4  ; 
xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  33,  34),  interest  in 
its   fate    being,    however,    felt    hj    the 
Ammonites  as  well  (xlix.   3).     It  is  still 
known   as   Hesb4n,    a   more    and    more 
ruined  city  standing  on  an  isolated  hill, 
with  the  remains  of  a  wall,  an  archwav,  a 
temple  having  the  pavement    anbroxen, 
four  standing  columns,  etc     The  sides  or 
the  valley  of  Heshbon,  which  coinmenoe» 
just  west  of  the  hill,  are  honeycombed 
with  caves  and  sepulchres  (Tristram,  Land 
ofMoab  L1873],  338,  339). 


POOLS  OF  HESHBON. 

H  The  Pooh  in  Henhbon.— The  fish-pool* 
in  Heshbon  fSong  vii.  4— R.V.  and  A.V.) 
are  generally  identified  with  a  great 
cistern  a  little  eastward  from  the  ruins  of 
Heshbon,  but  Tristram  beheves  the  refer- 
ence to  have  been  to  the  pools  of  the 
stream  running  along  the  valley,  which 
still  swarm  witn  fish  {Lartd  of  Moab^  340). 
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[Heb.    Hheshmon^  "fat- 
ness/' "  fertile  soil  "J. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
•of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  27)  [A2XON]. 

Heth  [Heb.  ^A<?M  =  " terror,"  "fear"]. 
The  second  "  son  "  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
lo  ;  1  Chron.  i.  13).     [Hittitbs.] 

Hetblon  [Heb.  Hhethlon  =  "a  hiding- 
place"]. 

A  place,  not  neoeflsarHv  a  town,  on  the 
northern  boundaxr  of  Palestine,  as  pro- 

Thesied  by  Ezekiei  (Ezek.  xlvii.  15  ;  xiviii. 
).  *'The  way  of  Hethlon"  is  believed 
by  Prof.  Porter  to  have  been  a  pass  from 
the  western  coast  of  Syria  to  Hamath,  and 
identical  with  the ' '  enlieimg  in  of  Hamath ' ' 
(cf.  Numb,  xxxiv.  8).    [IClmath.] 


[Heb.  Hhizqi  =  "  strong  " 
•IGeaeniita)  \  shortened  trom  Hizktah 
{Oxfoi-d  Bible)]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
"viii.  17). 


•m>«««^mmI  PHeb.  Hhizqiyah.Hhizqiyahu 
=  •*  strength"  or  "might  of  Jehovah." 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  are  of  tne  first  form.  No.  1 
•of  both]. 

(1)  Tne  son  of  Ahaz,  and  his  successor 
in  the  l^ngdom  of  Judah.  He  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  by  the 
Hebrew  chronology  B.C.  726,  by  that  of 
Assyria  b.c.  727.  He  was  a  devoted 
servant  of  Jehovah,  and  commenced  his 
reign  by  repairing  and  cleansing  the 
"Temple,  re-organismg  its  religious  services 
•and  its  officers,  and  celebrating  a  great 
passover,  to  which  he  invited  not  merely 
The  two  tribes,  but  the  ten  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
1  -  XXX.  13).  He  removed  the  "  high 
places,"  cast  down  the  images,  and  even 
broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent,  which 
liad  become  an  object  of  idolatrous 
worship.  [Bbazen  Sebpemt.]  He  gained 
a  Tirtiirr  over  tl.c  Th'Ti^^uai,  and  in  other 
wa^  bt^mt?  i^^rcut  and  pnufipenrtus^  Ju  his 
lourtli  Tegoal  year,  B.r.  '1^  (?),  Shalma- 
neaer  commenced,  and  m  B,c>  7'i2  S&rgon 
<?atiifi]eted,  the  Mope  of  SfLmnria^  earTj'iiij^ 
the  iem  tribe*  into  capti^itr  (2  K\n^  xviii'. 
9,  10).  A  oormporisoiv  of  iLite*  fihow*  that 
the  licknesi  whieh  bmum^ht  Hezekkli  tu 
Htm  bdnk  of  d>i^th.  hut  endeil  tn  hm  re» 
Atecmtloti  to  health,  w  irh  n  ^mdou^  protniso 
raper^addfid  that  li^  ^houlil  still  live  lift^^^ 
y«ttti,  mD«t  havo  occurral  aa  earl?  in  his 
rdgn  aa  712  (cf.  2  KitiffN  xviii,  2  and  2 
Chron.  xxix.  1  with  2  Kinga  xx*  fi :  Im, 
xxxviil  fi).  That  year  or  tlm  next 
Merodndi-liiiJiidan^  w"bo  in  721  d.c.  hiid 
odB^umd  Babylon,  Knt  an  emhiAfl.r  to 
^HttikulL,  nommnlly  to  cotijycT^tulate  Ijim 
on  his  peeoveiy  fr(>ro  ftidtncsw,  really  to 
uavit©  him  to  join  n,  creat  eonfedciracy 
wliick  KVii  being  ■ecretiy  formed  agatnit 


the  Assyrian  power.  Hezekiah  was  quite 
elated  by  the  coming  of  the  Babylonian 
ambassador,  even  though  warned  bv  the 
prophet  Isaiah  that  the  people  of  «fudah 
would  be  carried  captive  to  that  same 
place  from  which  the  ambassador  had 
come  (2  Kin^  xx.  12-19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii 
31 ;  laa.  xxxix.  1-8).  He  joined  the  con- 
federacy. Sargon,  who  waa  a  very  able 
general,  broke  in  upon  the  allies  before 
their  ^lans  were  matured,  and  vanquished 
them  m  detail.  He  also  took  Jerusalem 
in  B.C.  71  If  ten  years  before  the  expedition 
of  Sennacherib.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  event  in  the  Books  of  Kings  or  of 
Chronicles,  but  it  is  pretty  clearly  alluded 
to  in  Isa  X.  5-34  (cf.  also  xxii.  1-14), 
and  is  distinctly  recorded  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  fSABOON.]  In  B.o.  705  Sar- 
gon  was  muraered,  and  his  son  Senna- 
cherib ascended  the  Assyrian  throne.  He 
was  a  much  less  able  man  than  his  father, 
and  revolts  against  his  authority  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  his  empire. 
Hezekiah  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
confederacy,  proposed  by  Tirhakah,  the 
Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the 
Edomites  making  common  cause  with  the 
Jewish  king.  To  prepare  for  the  probable 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  brought  a  spring  of 
water  from  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  mto 
the  city  by  a  conduit  cut  through  the 
rock,  for  he  said,  **  Why  should  the  kings 
of  Assyria  come  and  find  much  water?  ** 
(2  Kings  XX.  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  Isa. 
xxii.  9  [?],  11  [?]).  [Bethksda,  Gihon, 
SiLOAic.']  The  revolts  had  taken  place  in 
B.C.  705.  It  was  not,  however,  till  B.C. 
701  that  Sennacherib  arrived  in  the  west 
to  commence  the  campaign  against  the 
confederates.  The  year  is  called  his  four- 
teenth regnal  year ;  this  appears  to  be  a 
oopyist*s  error  for  the  twenty-fourth  year. 
The  Assyrian  invaders  captured  one  city 
after  another,  as  yet,  however,  keep- 
ing away  from  Jerusalem,  Hezekian, 
thoroughly  alarmed,  sent  an  embassy  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  his  rebellion^  and 
offered  to  pay  any  penalty  which  his  late 
master  might  impose.  Sennacherib  named 
a  price— 300  talents  of  silver  (about 
£102,656)  and  30  talents  of  gold 
(£164,250).  To  obtain  it,  Hezekiah  had 
to  strip  the  gold  from  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  the  Temple.  Whether  the 
Jewish  king  failed  to  raise  the  whole  of 
the  atonement  money,  or  whether  the 
Assyrian  ruler  as  the  paramount  power 
claimed  the  right  to  enter  the  capitals  of 
the  subordinate  kings,  and  therefore  re- 
sented Hezekiah*8  refusal  to  admit  him 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or  whether, 
with  scandalous  vioUtion  of  good  faith,  he 
accepted  the  price  of  peace,  and  then  went 
on  with   war,   we  do  not   know.    But 
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certain  it  is  that  while  Sennacherib  was 
besieging  Lachish,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Jerusalem  to  demand  its  surrender.  The 
embassy  consisted  of  the  Assyrian  Tartan 
^the  commander-in-chief),  the  Babsaris 
(the  chamberlain),  and  the  Rab-shakeh 
(the  prime  minister),  the  last-named 
personage  being  the  chief  speaker.  He 
spoke  in  Hebrew  not  merely  to  the  Jewish 
dignitaries,  but  to  the  soldiers  on  the  walls, 
declared  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the 
Assyrians,  the  vanity  of  trusting  either  to 
Egypt  or  Jehoyah,  and  the  good  character 
of  the  land  to  which,  if  the  people  sub- 
mitted, they  would  be  taken  in  captivity. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  Isaiah  intimated 
that  Jehovah,  insulted  by  the  Rab-shakeh, 
would  interfere  for  the  defence  of  the 
dty.  Accordingly  that  very  night  an 
angel  slew  185,000  men  in  the  Ass)rrian 
camp.  Sennacherib  soon  afterwards  quitted 
Palestine  without  taking  Jerusalem,  and 
never  ventured  to  return  to  it  again  (2  Kings 
xviii.  13-xix.  37;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-23; 
Isa.  xxxvi  1-xxxvii.  38).  Sennacherib's 
account  of  this  invasion  is  found  on  a  clay 
cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Sennacherib.I  Besides  Isaiah,  Hosea 
(Hosea  i.  1 )  and  Micah  were  contemporaries 
ofHezekifl^.  The  king  died  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology  about  698,  by  the  Assyrian 
about  697  B.C.,  leaving  his  son  Manasseh 
to  ascend  the  throne  (2  Kings  xvi.  20; 
xviii.  1-xx.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxviu.  27-xxxii. 
33;  Isa.  xxxvi. -xxxix)  (Sayce,  Tiinea  of 
Isaiah,  48-66,  etc.). 

(2)  An  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Zepha- 
niah  (Zeph.  i.  1— R.V.).  a-Uled  in  the 
A.V.  Hizkiah. 

(3)  A  son  of  Neariah.  He  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii.  23). 

(4)  The  ** father"  of  a  certain  Ater 
[Ater  (1)]  rEzraii.  16;  Neh.  vii.  21). 

H  Hezfkian*8  disease. — A  disease  of 
which  the  chief  recorded  symptom  was  a 
boil.  This  has  been  regarded  as  the  '*  bubo  " 
of  the  plague,  but  was  probably  a  car- 
buncle {Sir  Risdon  Bennett)  (2  Aings  xx. 
7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii  21). 

Heslon  [Heb.  Uhczcon  =  **  a  vision  **]. 

The  father  of  Tabrimon,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria 
(1  Kings  xv.  18). 

Heslr  [Heb.  Hhczir  =i  *'a  swine,"  **a 

pig"]- 

(1)  The  head  of  the  seventeenth  course 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
15). 

(2)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who 
with  Nehemiah  sealed  the  covenant  of 
fidelity  to  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

Hesral  [Heb.  Hhctsrai  =  **  shut  in," 
"blockaded"]. 
A  Carmelite,  one  of  David*s  mighty  men 


f2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).     CaUed  also  Hezho 
(q.v.). 

Hesro  [Heb.  H/i^tsro].    [Hezbaj.! 
The  same  as  Hezbai  (q.v.)  (cf.  1  Chron. 
xi.  37  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35). 

Hesron  [Heb.  Hhetsrot^  =  **  shut  in,** 
**  surroimded"]. 

I.  Of  Places. 

A  place  on  the  southern  boundary- 
line  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Ziii  and 
Kadesh-bamea  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Major 
Conder,  with  some  confidence,  locates  it  at 
tiie  Jebel  Hadtreh. 

II.  Of  Mm. 

(1)  The  third  son  of  Reuben,  and 
founder  of  a  Hezronite  family  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9 ;  Exod.  vi.  14 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  6  ;  1  Chron, 
v.  3). 

(2)  The  son  of  Pharez,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  founder  of  another  Hezronite- 
family  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18; 
1  Chron.  ix.  5).  Called  in  MaU.  i.  3» 
Esrom. 

Ff^^*^*  [Heb.  =  **  the  rejoicing  of 
Jehovah  "  (?)  {Oxford  Bibfe)\ 

A  man  from  the  brooks  of  Gaash.  He 
was  one  of  DaWd^s  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30).  Called  in  1  Chron.  xi.  32,  Hueai 
(q.v.). 

Hiddekel  [Heb.  Hhiddeqely  Aramaic 
Ligla,  Zend  Tcilscheremy  Pehlevi  Tedse/tera^ 
from  which  the  Greek  name  Tigris  was. 
derived  (Gesenius),  Accadian  Id  Idikla  — 
"  river  of  Idikla  '*  (Sayce)]. 

The  third  of  the  lour  nvers  of  Paradise, 
that  **  which  goeth  towards  the  east  of 
Assyria"  (Gen.  ii.  14),  a  geographical  de- 
scription which  at  once  sug^ts  the  Tigris, 
even  if  that  identification  was  not 
established  by  the  etymology  (q.v.).  In 
Dan.  X.  4j  the  expression  occurs  *'  the  great 
river  which  is  Hiddekel"  (R.V.  margin,. 
TigrisJ.  Colonel  Chesney,  of  the  Euphrates 
Expeaition,  says  that  the  Tigris  is  still 
called  Hiddekel  by  a  "  large  portion  of  the- 
people  living  near  its  banks."  Two  of  its 
principal    sources    in    Central    Armenia 

?)ring  from  the  southern  slope  of  Anti- 
aurus,  one  the  Diyar  Bekr  river,  winding 
for  above  150,  and  the  other  tributary 
which  passes  Myafarekfn,  running  less 
than  100  miles.  After  these  junctions  the 
river  proceeds  nearly  east-south-east,, 
through  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  gradu- 
ally increased  by  various  amuents, 
especially  the  greater  and  lesser  Zab  and* 
the  Diyalah  from  the  eastern,  with  smaller 
feeders  from  the  western  side,  finally  joining 
the  Euphrates.  In  its  course  it  has  passed 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  lie  on  the  left 
^eastern)  bank,  nearly  opposite  Mosul  on 
its  right  side.  Lower  ^own  it  has  separated 
Baghdad  into  two  portions;  and  has 
afterwards    passed    tne    ruins,    first    of 
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Ctesi  )honf  the  Parthian  capital,  and  then 
those  of  Seleuda,  which,  under  the  Greek 
dynasty,  became  the  rival  of  Babylon. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  to  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates  is  1,146  miles, 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  sister  stream  (Chesney's  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  Expedition  (1850),  Vol.  I.,  13-39). 
[Euphrates,  Mesopotamia,  Nineveh.] 

Blel  [Heb.  HAiel,  perhaps  for  Yehhiel 
=  •'GodUves"  (Gesenius)]. 

A  native  of  Betnel,  who,  m  AhaVs  reign, 
re-built  Jericho,  bringing  down  on  himself 
the  fulfilment  of  Joshua's  imprecation. 
His  eldest  son,  Abiram,  died  when  the 
foundation  of  the  dty  was  laid,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Segub,  when  the  gates  were 
set  up  (cf .  1  Kings  zvi.  34  with  Josh.  vi. 
26). 

Hlerapolis  [Gr.  =  *'  sacred  city  **]. 

A  city  in  Asia  Minor,  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  in  connection  with  Colosso  and 
Laodicea,  from  which  it  was  not  fkr 
distant  (Col.  iv.  13).  It  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Meander  and 
Lycus,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths.  It  is  now  called  Pambiik-Kalessi, 
or  Pambouk-Kulasi,  said  by  Kitto  to  mean 
"  cotton  castle,*'  and  to  have  been  named 
from  the  white  rock  terrace  on  which  the 
ruins  are  situated. 

Hlssaton  [Heb.  Higgayon  {see  the 
article),  from  Hagak^**'  to  murmur,"  **  to 
hum,"  or  **buzz"J. 

A  word  occumng  in  Psalm  ix.  16, 
where  Oesenius  renders  it  '*  sound,"  as  it 
is  in  Psalm  xdi.  4.  Sir  John  Stainer  (Music 
of  the  ^ible,  p.  68)  believes  that  m  this 
passage  it  may  possibly  allude  if>  a  solemn 
and  deep-toned  performance  on  harps, 
which  -was  found  conducive  to  private 
meditation.  In  Psalm  xix.  14  it  is  trans- 
lated '*  meditation,"  and  in  Lam.  iii.  62 
*'  device  "  in  the  A.y.  and  "  ima^iiiatkm  " 
in  the  R.V. 

High  Fteoes  [En^ishl. 

Hie  rendering  both  in  the  A.Y.  and  the 
K.V.  of  the  Heb.  Bamah  =  "a  height." 

Elevated  spotB  selected  as  shrines  for 
the  worship  oi  God  or  of  false  divinities,  or 
the  shrines  themselves. 

(1)  High  places  among  the  Gentile 
fmtions, — ^The  Canaanites  x>osseesed  them, 
and  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  destroy 
them  when  they  gained  the  power  to  do  so 
by  entering  Caiman  (Numo.  xxxiii.  62 ; 
Beut.  xxxiii.  29  [?]).  The  Moabites  also 
had  high  places  (^umb.  xxi.  28  ;  Isa.  xv. 
2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Immorality  seems  to 
have  been  common  on  the  way  to  those 
shrines  (Jer.  iii.  2;  cf .  2  Chron.  xxi.  11). 

(2)  Atnong  the  Israelites. — Sometimes 
the  high  places  were  used  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  and  sometimes  for  the 


adoration  of  false  divinities,  or  of  the 
true  God  by  the  illegitimate  method  of 
idolatry.  Prior  to  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  worship  of  Jehovah 
without  idolatry  at  high  places  was  con- 
sidered lawfisi  (Judg.  vi.  25-27),  and  it 
was  practised  even  by  Solomon  himself  in 
his  better  days,  Gibeon  being  the  **  great 
high  place"  (1  Kings  iii.  2,  3,  4).  When 
old  and  degenerate,  he  erected  high  places 
in  the  mount  of  corruption  for  Ashtoreth, 
Chemosh,  and  Milcom  or  Molech  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  13).  Jeroboam  made  **  an  house  of 
hiffh  places  "  apparentlv  at  Bethel,  and 
oroained  priests  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
there  erected  {\  Kings  xu.  31,  32 ;  xiii. 
33)  ;  the  adoration  was  of  Jehovah,  but  by 
idolatrous  symbols  (1  Kings  xii.  28-33 ; 
xiii.  2).  Not  merely  at  Hethel,  but  at 
other  cities  in  Samaria  did  high  places 
exist  (xiii.  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  32 ;  2  Cnron. 
xxxiv.  3).  The  action  of  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  regard 
to  high  places  seems  to  have  been  vacillating 
and  ineffective  (cf.  1  Kings  xv.  14  with 
2  Chron.  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  17 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  43 
with  2  Chron.  xvii.  6\  Jehoram,  Jehosha- 
phat's  son,  made  nigh  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11).  So 
did  Ahaz,  and  for  the  worship  of  false 
divinities,  where  he  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  (xxviii.  4,  25).  Hezekiah  broke 
them  down  (2  Kings  xviii.  4,  22),  but  they 
were  re-erected  by  Manasseh  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  3),  and  again  removed  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  The  high  places  were 
denounced  by  the  pi-ophets  (Ezek.  vi.  3 ; 
xvi.  39  [?]  ;  Hos.  x.  8),  and  they  were 
gradually  superseded  by  the  worship  at 
uie  temple  in  Jerusalem. 

HlghPrieirt. 

A  priest  who  in  office  and  dignity 
stands  above  all  the  ordinary  contempo- 
rarv  priests  of  the  same  religion.  The 
high  priesthood  amon^  the  Jews  was 
instituted  by  Jehovah  m  the  wilderness; 
Aaron  was  selected  to  fill  the  office,  and 
it  was  provided  that  when  he  died  the 
dignity  should  descend  hereditarily  in  his 
family  (Exod.  xxviii.  1).  Sacred  vest- 
ments were  made  for  the  official  drees  of 
the  high  priest.  On  his  head  was  to  be  a 
mitre,  with  a  gold  plate  in  front,  inscribed 
with  the  words,  *'  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
The  coat  was  to  be  of  fine  linen  em- 
broidered; and  over  it,  cast  across  the 
shoulders,  was  to  be  an  ephod  of  gold,  of 
blue,  of  puiple,  of  scarlet,  and  fine-twined 
linen.  On  the  ephod  were  to  be  two  onyx- 
stones,  each  graven  with  the  names  of  six 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  In  front  there  was 
to  be  a  breastplate,  with  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  three  in  a  row,  each  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The 
Urim  and  Thummim  also  were  connected 
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with  the  breastplate.  There  were  to  be 
linen  breeches,  and  a  robe,  the  latter 
attached  to  the  ephod.  The  robe  was  to 
be  blue,  and  on  the  hem  of  it  beneath  there 
were  to  be  alternately  pomegranates-  and 
bells.  Around  the  waist  there  was  to  be  a 
girdle,  to  hold  the  robe  in  position  (Exod. 
xxviii.  1-43  ;  xxxix.  1-31).  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  formally  consecrated  to  the 
priestljT  office,  anointing  oil  being  x>oured 
upon  his  head,  after  wmch  sacrifices  were 
offered  and  ^Either  and  sons  besprinkled 
with  blood  and 
with  the  sacred 
oil  (xxix.  1-44). 
The  high  priest, 
among  other 
duties,  entered  the 
most  holy  place 
once  a  year,  with 
the  blood  of  a 
sacrifice  for  him- 
self  and  the 
people  [Atone- 
ment (f)]  (Heb. 
ix.  7,  etc.).  The 
high  priesthood 
descended  from 
Aaron  to  Eleazar. 
and  then  to 
Phinehas.  In  or 
before  Eli's  time 
it  passed  (why,  we 
know  not)  to  the 
line  of  Ithamar. 
To  this  belonged 
also  Ahimelech 
and  Abiathar. 
The   last-named 


om  office  as  a 
punishment  foi 
nis  having  taken 
part  in  Adonijah's 
rebellion.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Zadok, 
a  descendant  of 
Eleazar,  to  whose 

line  the  high  dignity  thus  again  re- 
turned, the  change  fulfilling  a  threat 
which  had  been  made  to  Eli  (1  Sam.  H. 
3o,  36;  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27).  Among 
subsequent  high  priests  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  names  occur  of  Je- 
hoiada,  Azariah,  Urijah,  Hilkiah,  Jeshua, 
Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan, 
and  Jaddua,  the  last-named  dignitary,  it 
is  believed,  being  contemporary  with 
Alexander  the  Qreat.  [For  the  eminent 
high  priests  of  the  Malbcabee  times,  see 
HiSTOBY  (Inteb-Biblicax).]  In  the  New 
Testament  the  notable  names  are  Caiaphas 
and  Annas.  At  first  the  high  priesthood 
was  for  life,  but  Herod,  and  afterwards 
the  Romans,  jealous  of  the  x>ower  which  a 
life  tenure  of  sacred  office  gave  to  the  high 


priest,  arranf^  that  there  should  be  a 
change  at  briefer  intervals,  or  whenever 
the  civil  ruler  wished  (Joseph.,  Aniio.y 
XV.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  1,  etc. ;  John  xviii.  13). 
Jesus  is  the  high  priest  of  our  profession, 
of  whom  the  Jewish  dignitaxy  of  the  same 
designation  was  only  the  type  (Heb.  iii. 
1-3;  viii.  1-6;  ix.  24-28). 

[Heb.  Hhilen,  of  doubtful  mean- 

A  dty  given  over  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
priests  (1  Chron. 
vi.  58).  Apparent- 
ly the  same  as  the 
Holon  of  Josh, 
xxi.  15.    [HoLON.] 


HIGH  PRIEST. 


ingj. 


[Heb. 
Hhilmyah  and 
Hhil^iyahu  = 
**  portion  of  Je- 
hovah." Nop.  1, 
5,  and  7  are  of 
the  first  form,  and 
Nos.  2,3,  4,  and  6 
of  the  secondj . 

(1)  A  Levite,  a 
sen  of  Amzi,  and 
sixth  in  descent 
from  Meraii  (1 
Chron.  vi.  45). 

(2)  Another  Me- 
rarite  Levite,  the 
second  son  of 
Hosah  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  11). 

(3)  The  father 
of  Eliakim,  who 
was  over  the 
liousehold  inHeze- 
kiah's  ^^  (2 
Swings  xviii.  18, 
26;  Isa.  xxiL  20; 
xxxvi,  3). 

(4)  The  father  of 
Jeremiah  ( Jer.  i.  1 ). 

(5)  The  father  of 
a  certain  Q^mariah  in  Jeremiah*s  time 
(Jer.  xxix.  3). 

(6)  The  high  nriest  contemporary  with 
Josiah,  who  aidea  the  king  in  his  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  and  found  the  book  of  the 
law  (2  Kings  xxii.  4-14  ;  xxiii.  4  ;  2  Chron. 

XXXiv.  9-22).      [DETrrEBONOlCT,  JOBIAH.] 

(7)  One  of  those  who  stood  by  'Ezra. 
when  he  read  the  Uw  to  the  people  (Neh. 
viii.  4). 

RIU  [Englishl. 

I.  In  tfuf  Old  Testament. 

(1)  In  about  sixty-nine  pasMges  the 
rendering  in  the  A.y.  and  the  B.  vT  of  the 
Hebrew  Gibhyahy  from  Oaba  =  *'  to  be 
high  "  (Gen.  xlix.  26,  etc). 

(2)  In  a  few  passages  of  the  A.V.  the 
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mistraiiBlation  of  the  Hebrew  Har^  altered 
by  the  R.Y.  to  the  correct  translation, 
'*  mountain  **  (Oen.  vii.  19;  Numb.  xiv. 
44,  etc.). 

(3)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Maaleh  in  1  Sun.  iz.  11.  Pro- 
perly altered  bj  the  B.V.  to  **  ascent.*' 

II.  In  the  ^ew  Tt^tament. 

(1)  Generally  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Bouno*^''9^  hill,"  "a  height,"  *'a 
heap,"  **  a  mound  "  (Luke  iii.  6). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Oro8  — 
**a  mountain,"  **a  hill,"  in  Matt.  v.  14 
and  Luke  iv.  29.  In  ix.  37  the  R. V.  alters 
it  to  '*  mountain." 

H  For  the  hills  mentioned  in  Scripture, 


[Heb.    Etymology  doubtful]. 

A  man  (whether  a  Canaanite  or  a 
Hebrew  we  do  not  know)  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  celebrated  Valley  of  Hinnom 
[UJ,  of  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
was  for  a  time  the  owner.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joshua. 

f  The  Valley  of  Hinrum  ;  the  Valley  of 
the  Son  of  Jlinnom ;  the  Valley  of  the 
Childrefi  of  Hinnotn. — A  valley  near  Jeru- 
salem, through  which  ran  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8  ;  xviii.  16 ;  Neh.  xi. 
30).  During  the  period  of  the  kings,  if 
not  even  earlier,  children  were  made  '*  to 


VALLEY  OK  HIKNOM. 


as  that  of  Bashan,  that  of  Zion,  etc.,  »ee 
their  proper  names. 

HUlrt  [Heb.  =  "  praising  "]. 

The  father  of  Ahdon  the  Firathonite, 
one  of  the  **  judges  "  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii. 
13, 15), 

.  Hln  [Heb.,  perhaps  from  Hun  =  "  to  be 
right  in  weight ' '  {(resenitut^ ] . 

A  Hebrew  measure  oi  capacity  for 
liquids,  such  as  oil  (Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  xxx. 
-*;.Lev.  xxiii.  13;  Numb.  xv.  4,  6,  9 ; 
^▼iii.  14,  etc.),  wine  (Numb.  xv.  5),  or 
^^ter  (Ezek.  iv.  11).  It  was  about  one 
gallon  and  two  pints. 

Bind  [English]. 

A  female  stag,  the  rendering  both  in  the 
A.V.  and  the  BT.  of  the  Hebrew  Aiyalah, 
the  feminine  of  Aiyal  =  "  a  stag  "  (Gen. 
gf-  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34 ;  Job  xxxix.  1 ; 
™m  xviii.  33 ;  xxix.  9 ;  Prov.  v.  19 ; 
°;ng  ii.   7 ;   Jer.  xiv.  5 ;  Hab.  iil   19). 

lAUKLETH  HaJBH-ShaHAB.] 


pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch"  at  the 
"high  place"  of  Topheth,  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  There  Ahaz  offered  incense, 
and  ** burnt  his  children  in  the  fire"  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  3).  Manasseh  also  caused 
his  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  in  the 
same  localitv  (xxxiii.  6).  Jeremiah  was 
oommissionea  to  denounce  the  doings  at 
Topheth,  and  threaten  that  such  slaughter 
should  take  place  that  the  valley  should  be 
called  the  valley  of  slaughter  (Jer.  vii. 
31-34;  xix.  2,  6;  xxxii.  3)).  Josiah 
"  defiled  "  the  locality  so  as  to  stop  the 
cruel  sacrifices  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  By 
"defiled"  is  probably  meant  that  he 
made  the  place  a  recentacle  for  the  sewage 
of  the  city.  The  valley  is  stated  in  the 
A.V.  of  Jer.  xix.  2  to  be  **  by  the  entry  of 
the  east  gate,"  which  would  suggest  the 
vall^  of  the  Kidron,  but  the  B.V.  sub- 
stitutes for  the  east  gate  "  the  gate 
Hanrith  " — ^margin,  *'  the  gate  of  pot- 
sherds," and  the  onlj  item  of  evidence  for 
the  identification  with  the  Kidron  valley- 
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disappears.  The  valley  of  Hizmom  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  wound  around 
the  south  and  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  modem 
Wady  er  Rab&beh.  But  if  Zion  be  identi- 
fied with  Oj)hel,  on  reasonings  resting  on 
the  Siloam  inscription  found  in  1880,  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  must  be  identified  with 
the  valley  of  Tyropoeon,  or  the  Cheese- 
mongers, mentionea  by  Josephus,  west  of 
Ophel  [Jebusalem]  (Sayce.  £zra  and 
Kehemiah,  83).  The  valley  oi  Hinnom  (in 
Hebrew,  Ge  Hinnom)  does  not  occur  as  a 
geographical  term  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but,  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  it  figures 
as  Gehennay  meaning  hell.    [Hell  (2).] 

Htppopotamus  [English  and  Lat., 
from  Gr.  Hippopotamos^*^  riyer-hoTse** : 
hippo8=**  horse,"  andjtwtoww«= **  river  *n. 

The  rendering  in  Job  xl.  15 — B.V. 
margin,  of  Behemoth  (q.v.). 

Hirab  [Heb.  JJAiraA  =  "  nobiUty," 
*' a  noble  race"]. 

An  Adullamitc,  a  friend  of  Judah  (Gen. 
zxxviii.  1,  12). 

Hiram,  Hnram  [Heb.  and  Phoenician 
Hhiram.  if^Mraw  =** noble,"  "ingenu- 
ous"]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Tyre  and  Zidon,  who  sent 
messengers  to  David,  with  cedar  trees, 
carpenters,  and  masons,  designed  to  aid 
him  in  building  a  "  house  "  or  palace  just 
after  his  capture  of  Moimt  Zion  (2  Sam.  v. 
11).  Nearly  thirty-three  years  af terwtmls 
he  was  still  reigning,  and  sent  an  embassy 
to  congratulate  Solomon  on  his  accession. 
Solomon  at  once  applied  to  him  for  cedar 
trees  from  Lebanon,  in  the  cutting  of 
which  the  people  of  Zidon  were  expert. 
Hiram  consented,  and  his  worlnneu 
laboured  readily  side  by  ride  with  those 
of  Solomon  in  building  the  Temple  (1 
King  V.  1-18 ;  2  Chron.  li.  3-18).  Solomon 
as  a  recompense  gave  him  twenty  cities, 
with   which  the   Tvrian   king   waa   not 

S leased  [Cabul]  (1  Kings  ix.  11-14).  But 
le  two  sovereigns  remained  friends  (14), 
and  their  ships  sailed  together  from  Ezion- 
geber  to  brin^  gold  from  Ophir  (26-28). 

(2)  An  artificer,  whose  father  was  a 
Tynan  and  his  mother  a  widow  of 
Naphtali  or  Dan.  He  carried  out  all  the 
**  brass  "  or  copper  work  in  connection 
with  Solomon's  temple,  as  the  pillars, 
the  laver,  the  basons,  the  shovels,  etc. 
(1  Kings  vii.  13-46 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  13,  14). 

History  [English]. 

That  portion  of  history  which  is  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  may  be 
divided  into  Biblical  and  Inter-Biblical 
Historv. 

(1)  HisTOET  (Biblical),  Biblical 
HiSTOET.— This  will  be  found  scattered  in 


fragments  through  every  portion  of  the 
present  volume.  The  aim  has  been  to 
furnish  a  biography,  or,  at  least,  a  notice, 
of  every  actor,  great  and  small,  in  the 
drama  of  Biblical  history,  and  trace 
the  origin  and  evolution,  not  merely  of 
the  Israelites,  but  of  every  nation  with 
which  the  Scripture  records  that  they  had 
more  or  less  intimate  relations.  There  is 
no  room  here  to  repeat  the  facts ;  it  will 
be  enough  if  some  of  the  leading  articles 
furnishing  information  on  the  subject  be 
presented  in  chronological  order.  For  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  the  changes  it 
underwent  previous  to  its  becoming  the 
habitation  of  man  see  the  article  Crea- 
tion. For  the  origin  of  man  himself,  see 
the  same  article.  For  his  state  of  inno- 
cence, see  Adam,  Eve,  Eden,  ete.  For 
his  fatal  sin,  see  Eve  and  Satan.  For 
all  subsequent  Scripture  periods,  see  the 
article  Cheonolooy.  For  the  antediluvian 
times,  see  Abel,  Cain,  Seth,  Enoch. 
Noah,  etc.  For  ttie  deluge,  see  Flood  ana 
Deluge  Tablet.  Then  go  on  to  Shgjc, 
Hax,  Japheth,  and  Babel.  For  the 
patriarchal  history,  see  ABRAWAif,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  eto.  Bead  next  the 
articles  Egypt,  Phabaoh,  Moses,  A  aeon, 
Exodus,  etc  After  these,  see  Wilder- 
ness, Sinai,  Law;  then  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  followed  next  by  Joshua  and 
the  names  of  the  several  tribes.  Then 
those  of  the  several  judges ;  then  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  Judah,  Israel,  with 
the  names  of  the  several  kings;  also 
Syria,  Assyria,  Babylon,  eto. ;  and  then 
Captivity.  Afterwards  Persia,  Cyrus, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  ete.  For  New  Testa- 
ment History,  see  John  the  Baptist, 
Jesus  Christ,  Gospel  (If),  and  the 
names  of  the  several  apostles,  with  those 
of  the  places  they  visited  and  the  people 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

(2)  History  (Inter-Bibucal),  Inter- 
biblical  History.— By  this  in  meant  the 
history  of  the  interval  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  histories.  It  might 
also  be  called  the  Apocryphal  period,  on 
the  ground  that  nearly  all  the  apocm^hal 
books  then  came  into  existence,  and  that 
portions  of  the  Apocrypha  oonstitate  the 
ieadinjg  autiiority  on  which  some  of  the 
historical  events  narrated  rest.  But  if 
this  title  be  employed,  it  must  be  clearlr 
understood  that  the  term  "apocryphal' 
is  not  used  with  the  sarcastic  meaning 
"unworthy  of  credit"  which  is  often 
attached  to  the  word.  If  the  prophecies 
of  Malachi  were  published  about  420  B.c.t 
and  the  birth  of  our  Lord  took  place 
about  4  B.C.,  an  error  of  four  years  having 
been  committed  when  the  Christian  era 
was  first  calculated,  then  the  Inter- 
Biblical  period  will  span  an  interval  or 
416  years.   But  if  the  date  of  the  advent 
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be  brought  down  to  B.C.  3  or  2.  the  interval 
will  be  417  or  418  years.  It  naturally 
divides  itself  into  four  smaller  sections — 
the  Persian,  the  GrsQco-Macedonian,  the 
Hasmonsean  or  Maccabee,  and  the 
Herodian  Periods. 

H  (1)  The  Fifrsian  Period.— From  420  B.C. 
to  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Oaugamela, 
B.C.  331,  an  interval  of  about  85  jears. 
In  420  B.C.  Persia,  or  the  dominion  of 
**  the  great  king  "  with  which  Media  had 
long  be^i  incorporated,  was  the  most 
powerful  empire  m  the  world  ;  but  its  best 
days  were  over,  and  it  was  beginning  to 
have  what  is  technically  called  a  diminish- 
ing area.  It  was  ruled  over  by  Darius 
Nothus  (the  Illegitimate),  who  had  come 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  424.  On  his 
death  he  was  succeeded  in  405  by  his  son 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (of  good  memory). 
Another  son,  Cyrus  the  Youn^,  prepared 
to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  him,  and 
set  out  for  the  purpose  m>m  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  he  was  governor,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  Its  most  effective  portion  was 
a  contingent  of  13,900  Greek  mercenaries 
whom  he  had  engaged  nominally  for 
another  purpose,  and  then  lured  on  by 
lying  pretexts,  till  finally  they  found  that 
what  tney  had  been  hired  for  was  to  meet 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  with  nearly  the 
whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire  at  his 
back !  The  great  battle  took  place  in 
September  or  October  B.C.  401,  at  Cunaxa, 
beueved  by  Colonel  Chesnev,  of  the 
Euphrates  expedition,  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  modem  *' Mounds  of 
Mohammed,"  about  61^  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  or  91  miles  following  the  windings  of 
the  river,  above  Babjrlon.  Cyrus's 
army  had  gained  him  the  victory,  when  he 
lostnis  life  by  an  act  of  imprudence.  The 
Greeks  were  then  deserted  by  their 
barbarian  allies,  while  their  generals  were 
invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Persian 
authorities,  and  treacherously  slain. 
Finally,  the  "  10,000 "  soldiers,  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  were  ordered  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  doubtless  that  they  might 
then  with  less  danger  be  massacred  to  a 
man.  They  refused,  and  animated  by 
an  Athenian  called  Xenophon,  who  had 
accompanied  the  army  without  being  a 
soldier,  retreated  in  deiiance  of  the  whole 
power  of  Persia,  about  1,345  miles  to 
Cotyora,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whence  they 
went  on  to  Greece.  This  retreat  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  military  exploits  of 
all  antiquity,  and  it  carried  with  it  im- 

g>rtant  consequences.  It  revealed  to 
reece  the  decrepitude  of  the  first  Persian 
empire,  and  greatly  helped  towards  its 
downfall.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  suc- 
ceeded B.C.  359  by  Ochus,  Ochus  in  338  by 
Arses,  and  he  again  in  336  by  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  whose  reign  was  calamitous. 


When  Cyrus  the  Great  allowed  the 
Jews  to  return  to  their  own  laud,  this  did 
not  mean  that  he  granted  them  complete 
independence.  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
Persia,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty 
ever  accorded  its  inhabitants  was  that  at 
times  they  might  have  a  Persian  governor 
like  Zerubbawl  or  Nehemiah,  who  waa 
himself  a  Jew.  In  420  the  Jewish  high 
priest  was  Eliashib.  who,  according  to 
Hales,  had  held  the  ofiice  from  about  453. 
In  413  he  was  succeeded  by  Joiada,  he  in 
373  by  Jonathan,  and  Jonathan  in  341  by 
Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  10,  11).  About  365  B.C. 
there  was  a  dispute  between  two  brothers 
about  the  high  priesthood,  which  ended  by 
one  scandalously  killing  the  other  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  tne  temple.  In  con- 
nection with  this  outrage  Bagoses,  general 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon*s  army,  entered 
the  temple  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  XI.  vii.  \\. 
As  the  Jews  seem  on  the  whole  to  have 
bcHBn  well  treated  by  the  Persians,  there 
was  danger  that  the  subject  people  might 
gradually  adopt  the  creed  held,  and  the 
worship  practised  by  their  conquerors. 
That  creed  virtually  recognised  two  gods, 
the  one  good,  the  other  bad,  equal  in 
power  and  in  perpetual  antagonism.  Of 
this  worship  one  leading  feature  was  the 
adoration  of  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
good  God.  But  the  chosen  race  seem  to 
have  in  large  measure  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion, and  remained  true  to  Jehovah.  In 
doing  this  they  must  have  been  largely 
aided  by  the  establishment  among  them  of 
i^ynagogues,  which,  originating  apparently 
during  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  when 
visits  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  were 
impracticable,  had  now  been  introduced 
into  Palestine,  and  everywhere  diffused 
over  the  land.  The  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures were  at  this  time  nearly  completcKl,. 
though  a  few  books  belonging  to  the 
Hagiographa  rCANON]  had  stul  to  appear. 
Some  beheve  that  the  Dook  of  Ecclesiastes 
was  not  published  till  about  335  B.C. 
[Ecclesiastes.!  That  of  Nehemiah  must 
at  least  have  been  retouched  about  the 
same  period,  and  some  of  the  Psalms  for 
the  fir«t  time  sent  forth.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  even  yet  these  close  the  canon.  Of  the 
Apocryphal  books  Tobit  is  by  some  dated 
about  350  B.C.,  though  others  bring  it  down 
to  250  to  200  B.C. 

If  courage,  intellect,  and  comparatively 
high  moral  character  are  taken  as  tests,, 
the  Greeks  were  eminently  worthy  to 
found  an  empire ;  and  they  would  have 
set  one  up  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
they  did  had  not  the  Greek  States  laboured 
imder  a  fatal  tendency  perpetually  to 
quarrel  amon^  themselves.  Tnere  was  an 
Athenian  empire  (B.C.  479-404),  and  then 
a  Spartan  empire  (B.C.  404  to  371),  and  then 
a  short-lived  Theban  empire  (B.C.  371 -361  )> 
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4ifter  which  disunion  produced  its  natural 
results,  the  destruction  of  Grecian  liberty. 
In  B.C.  359  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne 
■of  Macedonia,  a  kingdom  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Greece  proper.  He  was  a  very 
able,  but  a  crafty  man,  and  played  his 
game  so  skilfully  that,  under  the  pretence 
of  friendship  for  the  Greeks,  he  went  on 
steadily  to  ftoaX  away  their  liberties.  Some 
•of  the  Grecian  states  awaking  at  last  to 
the  perception  of  his  aims,  encountered 
him  m  fight,  but  were  totally  defeated  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronea,  fought  in 
338  B.O.  A  revival  of  living  interest  in 
this  struggle  took  place  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Grecian  dead  were  exhumed, 
4ind  evidence  was  obtained,  even  from  the 
skeletons,  of  the  dreadful  wounds  from 
which  they  had  died.  The  conquest  of 
Oreece  was  not  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Philip's  ambition,  he  desired  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Greek  States  that  they 
might  follow  him  when  he  hazarded  adeath 
struggle  with  the  great  Persian  empire. 
When,  in  336,  he  was  preparing  to  start,  he 
was  assassinated,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
his  scheme  devolved  on  his  son,  Alexander 
the  Great,  then  a  youth  about  twenty  years 
old.  In  March  or  April,  B.C.  334,  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont  at  the  head  of  an 
army  numbering  only  30,000  foot  and 
4,500  horse.  Shortly  afterwards  he  heavily 
defeated  the  Persian  satraps  of  Asia 
Minor  at  the  river  Granicus,  and  by  the 
«nd  of  the  next  year  had  conquered  that 
important  nrovince.  Before  B.C.  333  was 
over,  he  aefeated  the  Persian  emperor 
Darius  Codomannus  at  Issus,  a  defile  near 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  adjacent  bay  is  still 
called  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon,  i.e,  of  Alex- 
4Uider.  Before  advancing  farther  inland, 
he  turned  southwards  and  captured  New 
Tyre  by  running  out  from  the  mainland  a 
mole  to  tiie  island  on  which  it  stood.  He 
reduced  also  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  with 
Judsea  and  Egypt.  Josephus  {Antiq.,  XI., 
viii.  5)  has  a  romantic  story  about  an  in- 
terview between  Alexander  and  the  Jewish 
high  priest  Jaddua,  but  it  is  of  doubtful 
authority.  When  in  Egypt,  B.C.  332,  the 
conqueror  founded  Alexandria,  which  was 
deetmed  to  rise  to  great  importance  and 
bear  his  name  down  the  stream  of  time  to 
our  own  age,  centuries  after  his  emp»ire 
had  passed  away.  Then  the  Macedonian 
"hero  went  on  to  meet  Darius  in  hostile 
•encounter.  The  great  contest  took  place 
in  September,  331  B.C.,  near  the  village  of 
Gaugamela  (the  CamePs  house),  alwut 
■thirty  miles  from  Arbela,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  The  battle  is  generally  called  that 
of  Arbela.  It  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of 
Duius,  who,  fleeing  to  Media,  was  basely 
raurdered  by  two  Persian  dignitaries, 
Alexander  not  in  any  way  being  privy  to 


the  crime.  This  ^reat  contest,  which 
transferred  the  empire  of  the  eastern  world 
from  Persia  to  Macedonia  or  Greece,  is 
oftener  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  The  Medo-Persian  empire  is 
the  silver  part  of  the  great  image  seen  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Gra&co-Mace- 
donian  empire  the  part  of  brass  or  copper 
(Dan.  ii.  32-39;  cf.  also  xi.  2,  3,  4). 
The  former  is  the  two-homed  ram  seen  in 
vision  by  the  prophet,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  tne  he-goat  with  a  notable  horn, 
which  breaks  me  two  horns  of  the  ram, 
having  with  inappeasable  fury  stamped  it 
under  foot  (viii.  o,  6, 7, 21).  He  is  also  the 
winged  leopard  with  four  heads  and  the 
four  wings  of  a  fowl  to  which  dominion 
was  given  (vii.  6). 

(2)  The  Graeo' Macedonian  Period,^ 
From  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela 
B.C.  331,  to  the  Maocabee  revolt  B.C.  166, 
an  interval  of  about  165  years. 

After  an  almost  intemipted  career  of 
conquest,  extending  eastward  as  fiur  as  the 
Punjaub,  in  the  north  of  India,  Alexander 
turned  his  face  westward,  and  died  at 
Babylon  in  June  323  B.C.,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty- two  years  and  eight  months,  having 
reigned  twelve  ^ears  and  eight  months. 
He  left  behind  him  a  son  called  Hercules 
by  one  of  his  secondary  queens,  Barsina. 
His  principal  queen,  Roxana,  subsequently 
gave  birth  to  an  infant,  who  was  named 
Alexander  Egus.  The  generals  reeolved 
to  exclude  Hercules  from  the  succession  to 
the  vacant  throne.  They  temporarily  set 
up  AridsBus^  whose  name  they  changed  to 
Philip,  an  imbecile  brother  of  the  Con- 
queror, as  king,  conjoining  with  him, 
nominally  at  least,  the  infant  Alexander 
Egus,  both  being  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Peroiccas,  one  of  the 
generals.  Ten  other  commanders,  pleased 
K>  be  under  the  sway  of  an  idiot  and  an 
infant,  exercised  pretty  independent 
authority.  Soon  the  ten  were  reduced  to 
seven,  and  the  seven  to  four,  each  bearing 
dominion  over  a  portion  of  the  nominally 
united,  but  reaUy  partitioned,  empire.  In 
311,  Lysimachus  was  ruling  over  Thrace, 
Ptolemy  over  Egypt  and  Arabia,  Caseander 
over  Macedonia,  and  Antigonus  over  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Ferdiocas  the 
regent  had  been  dead  ten  years,  having 
been  assassinated  in  Egypt,  B.C.  321.  In 
286,  Olympias,  the  m<^er  of  the  great 
Alexanaer,  caused  Aridseus,  or  Philip,  the 
imbecile,  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  same 
year,  Cassander,  governor  of  Caria,  im- 
prisoned Boxana  and  Alexander  Egus,  and 
m  310  caused  the  infant  monar^  to  be 
murdered.  In  B.C.  309,  Hercules,  the  son 
of  Barsina,  was  also  made  away  with,  and 
now  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  was 
there  a  descendant,  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, of  the  mignty  Alexander.    The 
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ultiinate    division   of   the  empire  of  the 
sreat   king  of  Greece  into  four  portions 
IS  clearly  described  by  Daniel.    Tne  four 
kingdoms  are  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard 
(Ban.    vii.  6,   17),  and  the  four  notable 
horns  which  came  up  when  the  ^freat  horn 
of  the  he-goat  was  broken  (viu.  5-8,  21, 
22).     In  u.  4,  it  is  plainly  stated  that 
**  when  he  [the  mighty  king]  shall  stand 
up,  his  kingdom  shiul  be  broken,  and  shall 
be  divided  towards   the   four   winds  of 
heaven  ;    and  not  to  his    posterity,   nor 
according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled  ; 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  beside  those. "  If  the  conqueror's 
empire  was  to  be  *  *  divided  towards  the  four 
winds   of  heaven"  then  a  northern  and 
southern  kingdom  mijg^ht  be  expected  to  con- 
stitute two  of  the  divisions.    Accordingly 
Daniel*8  prophecy  goes  on  to  narrate  the 
doings  of  the  rival  kings  of  the  north  and 
the  south.    The  south,  it  is  explained,  is 
Egypt  (cf .  8,  9) ;  the  north,  though  un- 
named, IS  obviously  Sjrria.    The  km^  of 
tiiose  two  rival  countries  are  not  individual 
men,  but  the  monarchs  who  successively 
ruled.  WhenEgyptwasconquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  m  B.C.  332,  he  appointed 
as  the  governor  one  of  his   lieutenants, 
Ptolemy,  sumamed  La^s,  or  the  hare, 
that  being  the  name  of  his  nominal  father, 
who  was  really  his  step-father.    He  was 
also  called  Soter  or  the  saviour.    On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  became  virtually 
independent,  but  had  to   hold   his  own 
against  more  than  one  rival.    In  B.C.  306, 
the  strife  being  over,  he  formally  assumed 
the  name  of  king,  and  reigned  on  the 
whole  wisely  and  well.    In  305  B.C.,  he 
captured  Jerusalem,  either  after  a  sie^^, 
the  eighth  it  had  undergone,  or  accordmg 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.^XlI,  i.  1),  by  entering 
the  place  without  opposition  on  a  Sabbath- 
day  as  if  to  sacrifice.     He,  it  is  added, 
carried  many  Jews  captive  to  Egypt,  and 
not  a  few  went  thither  spontaneously  to 
settle,  especially  at  Alexandria.    Ptolenw 
Lagus  died,  aged  eighth-four,  B.C.  283, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-six  years,  counted 
from  Alexander's  decease.    But  ii  the  king 
of  the  south  was  to  be  strong,  one  of  his 
princes  (the  king  of  the  north)  was  to  be 
still  more  powerful.    That  first  king  of  the 
north  was  Seleucus,  sumamed  Nicator,  or 
the  Conqueror.     He  *•  ruled,"  Professor 
Rawlinson  says,  **  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Jaxartes  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  having  thus  a  territory  five 
or  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  Ptolemy. 
His  dominion  was  emphatically  *'  a  great 
dominion  "  (Dan.  xi.  5).    The  era  of  the 
Seleucidse  commenced  m  b.c.  311,  but  it 
was  not  till    B.C.   306  that  he  formally 
assumed    the   title   of    king.      He,    like 
Ptolcany,  ruled  wisely  and  well.     Among 
the  cities  that  he  founded  was  Antioch  in 


Syria.  [AnnocH  (l).]  He  invited  the 
Jews  to  his  new  cities,  giving  them  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Greeks,  (Joseph.,  Antiq.,  XII.  iii.  1). 
He  was  generally  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  king  of  Egy^t.  He  was  assassinated 
B.O.  280,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  The 
next  pair  were  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
{i.e,  *'fond  of  his  brother  or  sister"). 
king[  of  Egypt  from  283  to  247  B.C.,  and 
Antiochus  Soter  (or ' '  the  saviour  " ) .  king  of 
Syria,  from  B.o.  280  to  261 .  Philadelphus, 
like  his  father,  was  an  enlightened  man. 
He  founded  a  great  library  and  museum 
at  Alexandria.  If  Josephus,  or  his  in- 
formant Aristeas,  can  be  believed,  it  was 
under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  II.  that 
the  Septua^nt  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  into  Greek  was  made,  or,  at 
least,  commenced.  As  a  preliminary  to 
the  work,  he  ransomed  and  set  free  120,000 
Jews  then  in  slavery  in  Egypt,  the 
ancestors  of  whom  were,  some  of  them, 
carried  captive  from  Palestine  by  the 
Persians  when  they  held  Egypt.  Without 
disputing  these  particular  figures,  we  agree 
with  Prof.  Porter  in  considering  that  in 
many  cases  Josephus^s  numbers,  Uke  a 
lawyer's  costs,  require  to  be  pretty  severely 
**  taxed."  Appreciating  navigation  and 
commerce,  Ptolemy  II.  repaired  an 
ancient  canal,  connecting  the  Nile  with 
the  Bed  Sea.  In  b.o.  264,  his  rival,. 
Antiochus  Soter  of  Syria,  made  an  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt,  which  comj^Ietely 
failed  in  its  object.  In  b.c.  250,  Antiochus 
Theos,  his  successor  (b.c  261-247), 
renewed  the  war.  The  same  year  Parthia 
revolted  against  the  Syrian  kingdom.  The 
event,  attracting  little  notice  at  the  time, 
was  destined  to  prove  one  of  great  signi- 
ficance. [Paethia.]  In  B.C.  249  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  formed  by  which  it  was 
arranged  that  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt, 
should  give  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Theos,  the  latter 
divorcing  his  previous  wife,  Laodice.  The 
nuptials  took  place ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  n.,  the  Egyptian  father-in-law, 
Antiochus  took  back  Laodice,  who  then  re- 
venged herself  on  both  her  husband  and  her 
rivaS  by  poisoning  the  former,  and  causing 
the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.  These  events 
are  foreshadowed  in  Daniel  (xi.  6).  In 
245  B.C.,  Ptolemy Euer^tes  (247-222  B.C.), 
the  year  after  his  sister  Berenice  was 
murdered,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
Syria  to  avenge  her  death.  It  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  the  Egyptian  ruler 
took  Antioch,  the  Syrian  capital,  Susiana, 
Media  and  Persia.  The  A.  V.  makes  him 
*'  continue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the 
north."  The  text  of  the  R.V.  translates 
*'  refrain  some  years  from  the  king  of  the 
north."  The  latter  corresponds  more 
exactly  to  the  event,  for  after  four  years 
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war,  Ptolemy  concluded  a  truce  for  ten 
years  with  his  antagonist  Seleucus 
Callinicus  (7-8).  While  Euergetes  was 
king  of  Egypt,  his  sway  extended  over 
Palestine.  Onias,  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
was  held  responsible  for  the  tribute  money, 
and  neglecting,  apparently  from  indolence, 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  matter,  brought  the 
nation  into  peril.  This  was  averted  by 
his  nephew  Joseph,  who  proposed  to  farm 
the  revenues  at  twice  as  much  as  anyone 
else  would  bid  for  them,  and  not  only  paid 
up  what  he  had  promised  but  made  a 
fortune  out  of  the  transaction  (Joseph., 
Antiq.y  XII.  iv.  1-6).  Daniel  predicted 
that  the  **  sons  '*  of  one  or  other  of  the 
monarchs,  it  is  not  clear  which,  should 
renew  the  war.  The  aggression  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  side  of  Syria, 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great^  (b.o.  223-187'), 
a  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  repeat- 
edly defeating  Ptolemy  Philopator  (t.^. 
"  father-loving")  (B.C.  m.205),  the  son  of 
Euergetes  in  219,  218  B.C.,  and  taking  from 
him  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  ^10).  In 
219,  Jerusalem  stood  its  ninth  siege  and 
was  captured  by  Antiochus.  In  217  b.o., 
bowever,  the  Syrian  king  was  totally 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  the  great  battle  of 
Kaphia  on  the  south-west  of  the  Philistine 
country  (11).  According  to  3  Maccabees, 
the  victor  soon  afterwards  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  insisted,  against  all  prayers 
and  entreaties,  on  entering  the  most  holy 

Slace,  but  was  prevented  by  being  sud- 
enlv  struck  with  paralysis.  Betuming 
to  Eg^t  in  furious  rage,  he  had  all  the 
Jews  m  that  country  collected  together  to 
1)0  trampled  to  death  in  the  hippodrome 
(circus)  (would  it  hold  them  all?)  by 
elephants.  The  sagacious  animals,  how- 
ever, instinctively  perceiving  on  what  side 
justice  lay.  turned  on  the  persecutors 
instead  of  tneir  victims.  It  is  certain  that 
the  victory  at  Kaphia  did  Ptolemy  no 
permanent  good.  Greatly  elated  by  his 
-success,  he  gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and 

nisure^  and  thirteen  years  later  (b.c.  204) 
a«un  to  encounter  Antiochus,  with 
whom  ne  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  (12-16). 
Antiochus  at  last  made  peace,  cementing 
it  by  giving  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (b.o.  20f5- 
181),  who  had  succeeded  Philipator,  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  But  the 
lady  sided  with  her  husband  against  her 
father  (17).  Next  Antiochus  in  197,  invaded 
■Greece.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"isles"  applied  to  it  in  verse  18,  often 
means  mantime  countries,  though  not  sur- 
roimded  by  water ;  the  R.V.  gives  abetter 
rendering  on  the  margin  **  coast  lands." 
The  Syrian  king's  invasion  of  Europe 
brought  himinto  collision  with  the  Romans, 
by  wnom  (b.c.  191)  he  was  defeated  at 
liiennopylffi  (18).    That  year  he  returned 


to  Asia,  but  in  190  was  heavily  defeated  at 
the  great  battle  of  Magnesia,  find  did  not 
again  recover  his  power.  Soon  afterwards, 
in  187,  he  made  an  Eastern  expedition  from, 
which  he  never  returned.  Humour  said 
that  he  had  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
plimder  a  temple  in  Elymais  [Elam]  to 
obtain  mon^  to  pay  the  heavy  tribute 
imposed  on  him  by  the  Romans  (19).  This 
Seleucus  Philopator,  who  reigned  eleven 
years,  from  18/  to  1  /5,  had  to  exact  from 
his  subjects ;  he  is  therefore  described  by 
Daniel  as  *'a  raisier  of  taxes  "  (20).  Accord- 
ing to  2  Maccabees  iii. ,  he  sent  his  treasurer 
Heliodorus  to  seize  tiie  temple  treasure  at 
Jerusalem,  but  a  miraculous  apparition 
prevented  the  sacrilege  from  bemg  con- 
summated. Seleucus  was  assassinated  hj 
the  same  Heliodorus,  being  "destroyed, 
neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle"  (Dan. 
xi.  20).  He  was  succeeded  in  175  by  his 
brother,  that  "vile"  or  "contemptible" 
person  Antiochus,  whose  honourable  title 
was  Epiphanes  or  the  Brilliant,  his  nick- 
name, Epiphanes  or  the  Madman.  He  was 
entirely  without  dignity.  He  obtained 
the  kingdom  "  by  flatteries  "  not  being  the 
legitimate  heir  (21).  One  hundred  and 
firty-seven  years  hiad  now  elapsed  since 
Alexander  the  Great's  conquest  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  Greek 
language  which  those  conquests  diffused 
was  ^e  ofiidal  one,  both  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  it  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Jews  settled  in  all  the  great  cities  of  those 
two  kingdoms.  Besides  this  it  had  rooted 
itself  deeply  in  Palestine,  and  overspread 
the  land,  largely  displaang  the  less  per- 
fect Aramaic  tongue.  The  new  form  of 
speech  opened  to  those  who  cultivated  it 
access  to  a  splendid  literature  and  the 
most  advanc^  secular  science  in  the 
world.  Unhappily,  however,  it  intro- 
duced them  to  the  most  attractive  type 
of  heathenism  to  which  the  Jews  m 
their  long  history  had  ever  been  ex- 
posed. As  was  inevitable,  a  Greek  party 
arose  among  them,  between  whom  and 
their  countrymen  of  more  conservative 
religious  sentiment  an  increasingly  wide 
gulf  arose.  When  Epiphanes  came  to  the 
throne,  the  Greek  party  had  become  so 
advanced  that  many  of  them  gave  their 
children  not  Jewii^  but  Gredc  names. 
This  was  done  not  merely  by  the  tribes  in 
general,  but  by  theLevites,  nay  even  by  the 
priests ;  and  when  two  brothers  contended 
before  Epiphanes  for  the  high  priesthood, 
one  was  called  Jason  after  the  mvthic 
Greek  hero  who  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
the  golden  fleece,  and  the  other  Menelaus, 
after  one  of  the  Greek  royal  leaders  who 
figured  in  the  wars  of  Troy.  Jason  for  a 
time  gained  the  coveted  dignity,  using  his 
position  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
party,  building  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem 
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and  sending  money  as  a  contribution  to  a 
sacritice  to   Hercules  at  Tvre.    He  had 
gained   the  high   priesthood   by   bribing 
Antiochus,   but  now  without  any   fault 
which   his  heathen  {Mttron  could  appre- 
ciate,  he  was  sununarily  deposed,  ana  had 
to  go  into  banishment,  because  Menelaus, 
his  brother,  had  bribed  the  Syrian  ruler 
more  heavily.     It  was  a  dreadful  lesson  to 
teach  a  heathen  king,  groaning  imder  the 
incubus  of  the  Roman  tribute,  that  the 
high  priesthood,  appointed  by  Jehovah  to 
be  hereditary  in  one  selected  family,  was 
an  article   to   be  knocked  down   to  the 
highest  priestly  bidder.      Menelaus  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  the  large  sum 
he  had  promised,  and  to  eke  out  nis  re- 
sources, he  encouraged  another  brother — 
Lysimachus — to  st^  some  of  the  temple 
vessels.   There  was  consequent  commotion 
in  Jerusalem.     Complaint  was  made  to 
Epiphanes  against  Menelaus,  but,  as  ndghi 
have  been  expected,  the  culprit  was  acquit- 
ted.    Antiochus  worked  deceitfully  in  the 
whole  series  of  incidents  connected  with 
Jason  and  Menelaus  (22-24).    Four  dif- 
ferent times  (in  171,  170,  169,  and  168)  he 
invaded   Egypt.    In   the   first   of   these 
expeditions,   B.C.  171,  he  gained  a  great 
victorjr    at    Pelusium.     ui  the    second 
campaign     he     obtained    possession    of 
Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  the   youthful 
Egyptian  king  (25-26).    He  treated  him 
well,  and  pretended  to  be  his  friend  (27). 
While  he  was  absent  on  his  second  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  a  nmiour  arrived  that  he 
was  dead,  and  Jason  believed  the  oppor- 
tunity a  favourable  one  for  retaking  the 
high  priesthood.  At  the  head  of  1,000  men 
or  more  he  entered  Jerusalem,  compelled 
Menelaus  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle,  and 
mercilessly  slew  his  f^erents.    But  the 
success    was    only   temporary.     He  had 
ultimately  to  retreat  and  seek  safety  in 
the   country   of   the  Ammonites.     Soon 
afterwards  he   returned   to    Lacedsemon 
(Sparta),  and  died  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  of  Greece,  which  he  so  greatly 
admired.    Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  mider 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Judaoa  had 
revolted ;  he,   therefore,    on   his   return 
from   Egypt,    captured    Jerusalem,   and 
made  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  inhabit- 
AQts.   Besides  this,  he  entered  the  Temple 
^mder   the  guidance   of   Menelaus,   and 
carried  away  its  treasures  (Dan.  xi.  22-24 ; 
2  Mace.  V.  1-21).    As  the  king  of  Egnrpt, 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  had  been  carried  off 
^  Antiochus  in  his  second  campaign,  the 
^KyptJaus  set  up  the  captive's  brother, 
■<*mamed  Ph3r8con,  or  the  rat.  Antiochus 
Jjade  this  a  pretext  for  a  third  invasion  of 
™  country,  B.C.  169,  nominally  to  restore 
™lometor.       He    besieged    Alexandria, 
the  only  large  city  in   northern  Egypt 
which  he  had  failed  to  take  during  the 


previous  campaign.  The  Romans,  who 
considered  the  Egyptian  rulers  under  their 
protection,  warned  him  off,  and  he  had  to 
depart,  leaving  Philometor  king  over  aJl 
the  country  except  Alexandria.  He 
thought  that  gratitude  would  make  his 
royal  client  a  valuable  ally,  but  had  not 
long  departed  before  he  learned  that  the 
brothers,  who  had  before  been  at  variance, 
had  made  up  their  quarrel,  and  looked  on 
the  Syrian  mvader  as  their  common  foe. 
In  deep  indi^pation.  he  in  168  B.C.  for  the 
fourth  time  invaded  Egypt.  But  Roman 
ambassadors  again  confronted  him,  one  of 
whom,  C.  PopiUius  Leanas,  handed  him 
a  tablet,  saymg,  **Read  this  at  once." 
He  did  so,  and  found  it  forbade  him  to  go 
on  with  hostilities  ag;ainst  the  friends  of 
the  Roman  people.  He  wished  to  delay 
giving  his  reply,  when  the  intrepid  Roman 
drew  a  circle  round  him  on  the  g^und, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  give  an 
answer  before  he  overstepped  that  line. 
Thus  compelled  to  an  instant  dedsion,  he 
answered,  *^I  will  do  as  the  senate 
decrees."  He  quitted  Egypt,  humiliated 
and  boiling  with  passion,  sure  ere  long  to 
find  vent  against  some  section  of  his  sub- 

J'ects  or  them  all.  The  first  storm  fell  on  the 
ews.  An  officer  of  his,  Apollonius,  was 
despatched  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  entering 
per|)etrated  a  fresh  massacre,  ending  by 
lortifyiiig  and  strongly  garrisoning  the 
dty  of  David  as  a  menace  to  the  ^st  of 
the  capital.  But  his  offended  pride  was 
not  yet  satisfied.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  to  recover  his  dignity,  hemust 
show  his  subjects  that  he  was  absolute 
master  over  tneir  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  He  therefore  issued  an  edict 
requiring  all  his  people,  heathen  or  Jews, 
throughout  his  dominions  to  conform  on 
pain  of  death  to  their  sovereign's  faith. 
The  heathen  readily  consented  ;  so  did  the 
Greek  party  among  the  Jews.  To  coerce 
the  others,  the  severest  measures  of  perse- 
cution were  adopted.  For  a  parent  to  have 
a  child  circumcised  meant  death  to  him  or 
her  and  to  it.  Copies  of  the  sacred  books 
wherever  found  were  burnt,  the  Sabbath 
was  abolished,  the  daily  sacrifice  brought 
to  an  end,  while  an  altar  for  heathen 
sacrifice  was  erected  on  that  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  brought  into  use.  Nay  more,  the 
very  Temple  itself  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius  (the  Olympian  Jupiter),  ana  the 
Sunaritan  temple  of  Gterizim  to  Jupiter 
the  defender  of  strangers.  Nor  was  the 
persecution  confined  to  the  regions  of  the 
two  temples;  the  agents  of  Antiochus 
were  despatched  to  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country  to  put  before  all  the 
inhabitants  the  alternative — Conform  or 
die  (1  Maoc.  i. ;  2  Maco.  i.-vii.).  The 
Egyptian  campaigns  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes are  shiadowed  forth  in  Dan.  xL 
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29-30,  as  are  the  two  Roman  interyen- 
tioiiB — those  of  people  who  came  in  ships 
of  Chittim ;  i.e,  of  Rome  and  of  Rhodes. 
Hie  persecution  is  often  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Daniel  (vii.  8,  20,  21,  24, 
25;  viii.  9-12,  13,  14,  23-25;  ix.  27  (I'); 
zi.  28,  36).  Psalm  xliv.  may  possibly  have 
been  written  by  some  pious  Jew  at  this 
dreadful  crisis  of  his  church  and  country's 
history. 

Those  who  assign  a  late  date  to  some  of 
the  Old  Testament  books  place  a  small 
number  of  them  in  the  Grseoo-Maoedo- 
nean  period.  Thus  Kuenen  dates  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles  about  250  B.C.  Of  the 
apocryphal  books,  Ecdesiasticus  may  have 
been  published  in  Hebrew  about  300- 
280  B.C.,  and  translated  into  Greek  about 
230  to  220,  and  Tobit  may  have  appeared 
between  250  and  200  B.C.,  or  even  about 
the  year  B.C.  180. 

(3)  The  Haamonean  or  Maccabee 
Period, — From  the  Maccabee  revolt,  B.C. 
168,  to  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
reign  at  Jerusalem  as  king  of  the  Jews, 
B.C.  37,  an  interval  of  alx>ut  131  years. 
There  was  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  persecu- 
tion began,  an  aged  priest,  called  Matta- 
thias,  who  was  so  disgusted  with  what  he 
saw  that  he  quitt^  the  capital,  and 
repaired  to  his  native  town  or  village  of 
Modin,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles 
nearer  the  Mediterranean.  Thither  came 
(B.C.  168)  the  agents  of  Antiochus,  to 
compel  the  inhabiumts  to  conform.  They 
commenced  with  Mattathias,  urging  him 
to  set  his  fellow-townsmen  a  good 
example  of  obedience  to  the  royal  edict. 
He  flatly  refused,  and  when  a  man  of 
more  compliant  spirit  came  forward  to 
sacrifice,  slew  fii^  him  and  then  the 
king's  commissioner,  finishing  off  by  pull- 
ixig  down  the  altar.  He  knew  that  by  his 
vigorous  action  he  had  forfeited  his  life, 
and  that  the  only  slender  hope  which  now 
remained  of  saving  it  was  by  instant 
rebellion.  So  he  at  once  rushed  off  to 
reach  the  mountains,  his  five  stalwart 
sons,  Joannan,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar, 
and  Jonathan,  accompanying  him  in  his 
^ht.  Many  others  of  idndrea  spirit  went 
off  to  the  wilderness,  with  their  families 
and  flocks,  but  thev  were  massacred 
unresistingly  on  the  Sabbath,  believing  it 
unlawful  to  fight  on  that  day.  This 
catastrophe  convinced  the  family  and 
their  adherents  in  the  mountains  that  the 
scruple  about  fighting  on  the  sacred  day 
shotud  for  ever  be  put  aside.  Two  years 
later  (B.C.  166)  Mattathias  died,  having 
first  recommended  the  election  of  his  third 
son,  Judas,  who  appeared  to  have  military 
genius,  as  commanaer  of  the  patriot  bana. 
Judas  was  sumamed  Maccabspuft.  Ac- 
cording to  some  the  letters  M,  Kh,  fih,  and 
Y  are  intended  to  be  the  initials  of  the 


sentence  Mi  Kamokhah  Baelim  Teho* 
vah'r  **  Who  is  like  to  Thee,  O  Lobd, 
among  the  gods?"  (Exod.  xv.  11).  It  is 
more  probably  from  Hebrew  Maggahhahy 
^^a  hammer,'^'  reminding  us  of  Charles 
Martel,  i.e,  the  hammer,  the  victor  in 
A.D.  732  over  the  Saracens.  The  name  of 
the  family  itself  was  Hasmoneans.  All 
who  were  prepared  to  fight  rather  than  to 
apostatise  joined  the  standaid  of  Judas, 
and  they  constituted  soldiers  like  those 
Soudan  dervishes  whom  our  army  in 
1883-5  found  it  so  difficult  to  subdue. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  he  success- 
ively defeated  the  Syrian  generals,  Apol- 
lonius,  Seron,  Gk>rgias,  and  others,  and 
finally  the  regent  Lvsias  himself.  In  the 
battle  with  Lysias.  Eleazar,  one  of  Judas's 
brothers,  attacked  and  mortally  wounded 
the  largest  elephant  in  the  Syrian  army, 
believing  that  the  kingwas  on  the  animal, 
which  he  was  not.  The  unwieldy  beast 
fell  upon  Eleazar,  crushing  him  to  death. 
After  a  time  Judas  retook  Jerusalem, 
purified  the  Temple,  and  knocking  down 
the  polluted  altar,  reared  another  in  its 
place.  Then  he  anew  restored  the  daily 
sacrifice  on  the  25th  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  called  Chisleu,  beginning  at  the 
new  moon  of  November  164,  exacuy  three 
years  after  the  sacred  spot  had  been  dese- 
crated by  the  offering  there  of  the  first 
heathen  sacrifice.  A  feast  to  celebrate  the 
dedication  of  the  new  altar  was  held  for 
eight  days,  and  became  an  annual  institu- 
tion, lliis  was  the  winter  feast  of  the 
dedication  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  The 
success  of  the  patriots  was  displeasing  to 
the  old  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Edomites, 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Philistines.  They 
rose  against  Judas,  as  did  the  Phcenidans 
and  the  people  of  Galilee ;  but  the  Jewish 
leader  or  his  brother  defeated  them  one 
and  all.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
had  gone  to  the  east  to  plunaer  the  temple 
of  Eljrmais,  and  failed  in  the  attempt, 
heard  the  news  of  the  revolt  in  Palestine, 
the  folly  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued 
flashed  upon  his  mmd,  disappointment  and 
remorse  destroyed  his  health,  and  he  died 
in  the  year  B.C.  164  in  Persia,  feur  from  his 
own  land.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Antiochus  V.,  sumamed  Eupator  (i,e. 
**  of  noble  parentage  ").  He  was  then  only 
seven  years  old,  and  was  imder  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias.  The  two  invaded 
Judffia,  capturing  Bethsura  near  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  been  Judas*s  head- 
quarters. Afterwards  they  took  the 
greater  port  of  Jerusalem,  but  had  then  to 
make  peace  and  return  home  owing  to 
troubles  at  Antioch.  They  were  both 
assassinated  by  order  of  Demetrius  (sur- 
named  Soter,  i.f.  "the  saviour'*),  who  then, 
in  B.C.  162,  ascended  the  throne.  Judas 
having  again  to  meet  the  Syrian  army  in 
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battle,  sent  and  concluded  a  treaty,  off  en  • 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  Ilomans. 
They  intervened  on  his  behalf  ;  but  before 
their  interference  could  take  effect  he  had 
been  slain  in  a  battle,  B.C.  161,  with  the 
Syrian  general,  Bacchides.  He  was  buried 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  at 
Modin.  and  great  lamentations  made  for 
his  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  1-ix.  21).  The 
patriots  urged  his  younger  brother, 
Jonathan,  to  become  their  chief,  and  he 
consented  to  accept  the  honourable  but 
■dangerous  position.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
•eldest  brother,  Joannan  or  John,  went  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Nabathseans,  and  was 
captured  and  slain  by  the  *'  clnldren  of 
Jambri,"  who  lived  in  the  Moabite  city  of 
Medaba,  the  survivors  revenging  his  death 
on  a  marriage  party  from  tne  same  tribe 
0  Mace.  ix.  2^-42).  Jonathan  had  less 
fighting  than  Judas,  disputes  for  the 
Syrian  throne  indudng  the  several  rivals 
who  wished  to  rule  at  Antioch  to  bid  for 
liis  friendship.  First  the  senior  Deme- 
trius made  a  bid,  then  his  antagonist 
Alexander ;  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  made  another.  Then  Deme- 
tnus  raised  his  offer,  and  outbid  Alex- 
ander. But  his  sincerity  being  suspected, 
the  proposals  or  concessions  of  Alexander 
were  accepted,  and  Demetrius  left  to  his 
fate  ;  after  whi(^  he  was  defeated  by  his 
rival  and  slain.  The  victor  asked  and 
received  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  long  of 
Egypt,  Jonathan  figuring  in  great  dignity 
at  the  wedding.  This  'royal  union,  of 
course,  gave  the  father-in-law  a  right  of 
entry  inlo  the  son-in-law's  dominions. 
He  shanB.ele88ljr  plotted  to  seize  them,  and 
a  new  c-ompeutor,  Demetrius,  son  of  the 
former  one,  formed  an  alliance  with  him, 
to  be  cemented  by  his  reoeivine  in  mar- 
riage the  same  daughter  of  Ptolemy  who 
was  alresady  the  wife  of  Alexander.  The 
plot  was  successful,  and  the  ill-used  Alex- 
ander, having  fied  to  an  Arabian  chief, 
Wiis  baatily  murdc^retL  It  u  »uitkf4i:t<irT  to 
Icam  thiit  Jonathnn  took  no  jmri  Lii  t^oHs 
aluimeful  transactionii.  NotwrttlwituiidiHg 
thht  thd  yoiingtr  Demetrius  nought  his 
frlffudsltiiK  *nie  truth  wxis  that  a  cE^rtain 
mjLii  tilled  Tryjihon  Ijal  ]ni^si  .s.'^i'jl  KitrL'iL^lf 
of  Alexandor'sidfaiit  nrt,  wJiniii  hewL^hixl 
to  plftc-e  upon  the  thrfjia,  Sij  tli.if  Im  lrli^!:'^lt 

mfi?  iix  hi6  name^     It  woulrl    imvh-   1 i 

^wkward  fur  D*imetriiis  to  li:iv<^  I  ^\ I'^t'  "i 
in  fnsTit  and  J<>TiJitlian  ui  hia  rear.  lliH 
Jewi-ih  hijih  priest  eidsxl  with  I)eitit«tHiiw» 
whidi  flicT not,  hofsfiver.  prevent  hia  rival 
fz^m  gaintii^  the  riaj.  Tounp!:  Aiitiix'hus 
|Tftfewed  frientbhip  for  Joimtliaii,  Imt 
Bcriietrius!  wan  iiti||frot*^ful  and  Tr>'phf)u 
hcHStilt?,  The  Jewiah  leader,  ttien^iforci, 
*C'nt  an  embassy  to  rpii^K^  the  ttmty  ^vith 
tti^  RotnuJJH  and  fyrm  one  with  tb^ 
Ln,c«<il[pmoniann,  Htriiiig<?Iy  belit^viiig  the 
20 


latter  people  to  belong  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  lured 
to  a  conference  with  Tryphon,  iinurisoned, 
and  after  a  time  put  to  death.  The  Jews 
made  great  lamentations  for  him,  and  his 
brother  Simon,  obtaining  his  body,  buried 
it  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  monument  and 
seven  pyramids  built  from  the  sea,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
four  brothers  (1  Mace  ix.  23-xii.  53 ;  xiii. 
12-30).  Some  time  previous  to  this  Simon 
had  assumed  the  hi^  priesthood  and  the 
leadership  of  the  patnots.  One  of  his 
exploits  was  to  capture  and  demolish  the 
fort  at  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  office  when  Tryphon  slew  the  infant 
Antiochus,  and  proclaimed  himself  king. 
Demetrius  the  younger  was  still  alive,  and 
undertaking  a  new  effort  to  recover  the 
kinj^dom.  Simon  sent  him  an  embassy, 
which  was  well  received,  and  came  back 
with  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  patriots 
regarded  it  as  of  great  importance^  and 
constituting  an  era,  "  began  to  wnte  on 
their  instruments  and  contracts,  '  In  the 
first  year  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  the 
governor  and  leader  of  the  Jews.' "  The 
Romans  and  Lacedaemonians  also  wrote 
in  a  friendly  spirit.  So  also  did  Antiochus. 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  confirmed  all 
previous  grants,  and  allowed  Simon  to 
coin  money  in  his  own  name.  These 
promises  were  made  because  Antiochus 
was  about  to  strike  for  the  Syrian  throne, 
and  knew  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest 
to  have  Simon  on  his  side.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  driven  out  Tryphon,  than 
he  shamelessly  broke  faith.  After  all, 
Antiochus  was  a  foreigner,  but  there  was 
a  foe  nearer  home,  the  high  priest's  own 
son-in-kw,  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of 
Jericho.  This  person,  imderttie  influence 
of  ambition,  in  B.C.  135  invited  Simon  and 
his  family  to  a  banquet,  and  then  slay- 
ing him  miprisoned  nis  wife  and  two  of 
his  sons,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  who  were 
present  at  the  feast.  Happily  a  third  son, 
John,  was  not  with  them,  and  therefore 
escaped  being  murdered (1  Mace,  xiii.-xvi.). 
Thus  of  Mauathias's  five  patriot  sons,  two, 
Eleazarand  Judas,  feU  m  battle;  three, 
John,  Jonathan,  and  Simon  were  basely 
assassinated.  On  the  death  of  Simon,  his 
surviving  son  John  assumed  the  high  priest- 
hood and  the  government  of  Judrea.  His 
first  act  was  to  besiege  Ptolemy  in  the  fort- 
ress of  Dagon,  near  Jericho,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge.  The  assassin,  to  compel  him 
to  desist,  tortured  his  mother  in  his  sight, 
notwithstanding  which  the  heroic  lady 
strongly  urged  him  not  to  desist  from  the 
enterprise  on  her  accoimt.  He  therefore 
persevered,  with  the  result  that  Ptolemy 
slew  the  mother  and  those  of  her  sons  who 
were  in  his  power,  and  then  escaped  from 
the  place.      The   same   year,   Antiochus 
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besiegedJerusalem,  but  an  accommodation 
was  come  tOj  and  John,  forming  a  friend- 
ship with  hmi,  accomnouied  him  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Farthians.  It  ended 
by  Antiochus  losing  his  army  and  his  life, 
while  John  managea  to  rettim,  and  with 
such  credit  that  from  his  exploits  in 
Hyrcania,  a  region  lying  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  he  ever  afterwards  had 
Hyrcanus  added  to  his  name.  He  was  a 
warrior,  and  con^uerin^  the  Edomites, 
gave  them  the  option  of  being  drcumcisea 
and  becoming  Jews,  or  of  quitting  the  south 
of  Jud^,  on  which  they  had  seizied  during 
the  captivity.  They  chose  the  former  side 
of  the  alternative,  became  merged  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  and,  as  a  separate  people, 
disappear  from  history.  Afterwards  he 
took  Samaria,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.  The  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  had  by  this  time  attained  to 
considerable  consistency  and  strength ;  the 
former  being  the  popular,  and  the  latter 
the  aristocratic  partv.  John  Hyrcanus 
had  been  a  Pharisee,  but  believing  nimself 
insulted  by  one  of  them  at  an  entertain- 
ment which  he  had  made  for  them,  he, 
much  to'  their  disgust,  quitted  their  ranks 
and  beoune  a  Sadducee.  His  reign,  which 
was  a  prosperous  one,  continued  from  13d 
to  106  or  105  B.C.,  and  he  died  at  last  a 
natural  death  (Joseph.,  Antiq.y  XIII. 
viii.-x. ;  War^  I.  ii.).  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  high  priesthood  bv  his  eldest  son. 
Aristobulus,  who  also  claimed  the  dvil 

fovemment.  His  mother,  the  widow  of 
ohn  Hyrcanus,  considered  this  to  be  her 
right,  on  Which  her  undutiful  son  had 
her  imprisoned  and  left  to  die  of  starva- 
tion. The  dvil  power  now  being  his 
free  from  dispute,  he  transformed  the 
theocracy  into  a  monarchy,  proclaiming 
himself  its  king.  Slanderous  tongues 
destroyed  his  anection  for  his  brother, 
Antigonus,  whom  at  one  time  he  really 
loved.  Then  his  sanction  was  reluctantly 
obtained  to  the  murder  of  his  brother. 
Bemorse  for  these  two  crimes  made  tiie 
remainder  of  his  life  miserable,  and  he 
died  B.C.  105,  after  reigning  a  single  vear. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ander Jannteus,  who  was  engaged  during 
a  large  part  of  his  reign  in  hostilities 
with  an  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  various  Svrian 
kings,  Aretas,  an  Arabian  ruler,  and,  sad 
to  tell,  with  his  own  Jewish  subjects. 
True,  they  had  insulted  him  by  pelting  him 
with  dtrons  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  impeaching  the  legitimacy  of  his 
descent,  as  the  Pharisees  had  done  that  of 
his  father.  Like  that  father,  he  sided  with 
the  Sadducees,  but  on  his  deathbed  he 
advised  Alexandra.,  his  wife,  to  cast  herself 
for  protection  on  the  Pharisees,  allowing 
them,  if  they  liked,  to  dishonour  his  dead 
body.    If  she  did  so,  then,  as  he  assured 


her,  the  Pharisees  would  be  so  pleased  that 
thev  would  nve  him  a  sumptuous  funeral, 
and  she  womd  have  a  happj  reign.  The 
shrewd  man  was  right  in  his  pr^ctions. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-mne,  B.C.  79, 
having  rdgned  aTOut  twenty -seven  years. 
Alexandra  ruled  for  the  next  nine  years, 
from  B.C.  79  to  70.  The  countrjr  was 
exempt  from  foreign  war,  but  the  vindio- 
tiveness  of  the  Pharisees  was  sowing  th& 
seeds  of  fredi  trouble.  When  she  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  she  left  two  sons, 
the  elder,  Hyrcanus,  of  a  soft,  gentle  con* 
templative  temperament,  and  the  younger, 
Aristobulus,  a  more  resolute  man,  much 
more  fitted  for  the  struggles  of  political 
life.  Still  hereditary  right  was  clearly  in 
favour  of  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  consequently 
the  sovereigntv  was  given,  but  it  was  soon 
wrested  from  him  by  Aristobulus,  the  dis- 
placed brother  being,  however,  allowed  to 
retain  the  high  pri^hood,  for  which  his 
temperament  made  him  well  fitted.  Civil 
war  took  place  between  the  brothers,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  near  Jericho,  in  which 
Hyrcanus  was  oef  eated  and  compelled  to 
be  contented  with  a  private  station,  while 
Aristobulus  reigned  as  king.  All  might 
have  now  gone  on  pretty  smoothly  had  not 
an  Edomito  or  Idumcean,  called  Antipas, 
changed  afterwards  into  Antipater,  per- 
suaded Hyrcanus  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  his  brother,  and  induced  him  to 
fiee  for  safety  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  or, 
more  accurately,  of  the  Narathaian  Arabs, 
then  ruling  at  Petra.  Aretas  next  invaded 
JudsBa  to  restore  Hyrcanus  to  power,  but 
Roman  intervention  thwarted  nis  enter- 
By-and-by,  however,  the  Romans 


be<»une  disgusted  with  Aristobulus,  and 
hostilities  again  breaking  out,  the  great 
triumvir  Pompey,  B.C.  63,  took  Jemaalem 
by  storm,  and  when  the  temple  fell  into 
his  hands,  entered  the  most  holy  place  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen.  Aristobulus  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  tribute  imposed 
upon  the  Jews,  and  their  dominions  much 
curtailed  in  size.  When  Pompey  entered 
the  temple,  he  honourably  abstamed  from 
meddUng  with  its  treasures.  Not  so  the 
triumvir  Crassus.  That  avaricious  man, 
when  on  his  way  (b.c.  45)  to  fight  with, 
and  be  slain  by,  the  Parthians,  visitea 
Jerusalem  and  plundei*ed  the  temple. 
While  Hyrcanus  was  nominally  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  Antipater  was  the  real 
ruler.  He  married  an  Idumaean  wife, 
called  Cypres,  and  had  by  her  four  sons, 
Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph  and  Pheroras,  with 
one  daughter  Salome.  He  had  the  address 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  third  and 
greatest  triumvir,  Julius  Ciesar,  who  after 
the  death  of  his  colleagues  and  rivals  had 
become  the  imdisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  While  the  great  com- 
mander was  engaged  in  a  really  dangerous 
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war  in  Egypt,  Antipater  led  an  army  of 
Jews  and  others  to  his  assistance,  and 
fought  bravely  for  his  cause,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  Hyrcanus.  When  the 
Egjrptian  war  was  over,  CsBsar  gratefully 
confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  his  high  priesthood 
and  in  his  dvil  authority  as  ethnarch,  and 
besides  conferring  certain  favours  on 
Antipater,  asked  him  to  choose  a  princi- 
pality in  which  he  might  hold  high  office. 
Antipater  named  Judaea,  and  was  at  once 
appointed  procurator  of  that  r^on.  An 
ethuarch  (derived  from  the  GreSc)  means 
the  ruler  of  a  nation,  a  procurator  (derived 
from  the  Latin)  signifies  a  deputy,  the 
sceptre  therefore,  though  dei)endent  now  on 
theBomans,  was  still  in  Hasmonsean  hands. 
The  Idumaean  Anti^ter  was  virtually 
Hyrcanus's  prime  minister,  and  not  his 
official  master.  The  new  procurator  fixed 
his  residence,  as  was  natural,  at  Jerusalem, 
and  as  the  first  act  of  his  administration 
rebuilt  the  dty  wall,  which  Pompey  had 
thrown  down.  He  then  appointed  his  eldest 
son,  Phasael,  governor  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  adjacent  districts,  and  his  second  son, 
Herod  (afterwards  the  Great),  governor  of 
Galilee.  People  told  Hyrcanus  that 
Antipater  was  encroachingon  his  authorit^r, 
but  at  first  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
waminfi^.  Finallv,  however.  Malichus, 
one  of  his  adherents,  murdered  Antipater, 
the  worthy  high  priest  having  nothm^  to 
do  with  the  nefarious  deed.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  murderer  was  himself 
assassinated  at  the  instance  of  Herod  and 
Phasael,  in  revenge  for  what  he  had  done. 
Marie  Antony,  one  of  the  second  trium- 
virate, raised  Phasael  and  Herod,  of  whom 
Hjrrcanus  had  given  a  favourable  report, 
to  the  rank  of  ietrarchs,  governors  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  kingdom.  Antigonus. 
the  son  of  Aristobuius,  was  still  alive,  and 
ambitious  of  becoming  ruler  of  Judsea. 
To  gain  his  ends,  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Parthians,  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Palestine  on  his  behalf. 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  went  as  ambas- 
sadors to  confer  with  them,  and  were  both 
treacherously  made  prisoners.  By  order 
of  Antigonus,  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  were 
then  cut  off  to  disaualify  him  from  retain- 
ing the  high  priestnood,  the  Jewish  law  re- 
quiring the  highest  sacerdotal  f  unctionarv 
to  have  an  unmutilated  body.  Phasael, 
despairing  of  release,  committed  suicide. 
Antigonus  and  his  barbarian  allies  next 
attempted  to  lure  Herod  into  their  power, 
but  tnat  astute  ruler  penetratea  their 
intentions,  and  thwarted  them  by  fleeing, 
'  first  to  Arabia,  then  to  Egjrpt,  and  finalfy 
to  Bome.  He  made  a  good  use  of  his 
time  while  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
for  he  bribed  Mark  Antony  to  move  the 
Roman  Senate  to  send  him  back  to  his 
country  as  king  of  the  Jews.    Next,  sailing 


away  for  Palestine,  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Eoman  general,  Sosius,  defeated 
Antigonus.  Then  he  captured  Jerusalem 
and  reigned  as  king.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  this  dignity  bv  the  Roman 
Senate  B.C.  49,  but  the  actual  transference 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  Hasmoncean  to 
the  Idunuean  dynasty  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  B.C.  37. 

Some  consider  that  the  canonical  book 
of  Daniel  did  not  appear  before  the 
Hasmontean  period.  During  its  continu- 
ance various  apocryphal  boolu  came  forth ; 
viz..  Wisdom  145  to  50  (probably  about 
100)  B.C.,  Judith  130  B.c.  (f),  1  Maccabees 
about  120  to  64  B.C.,  2  Maccabees  about 
1^4-50  B.C.,  3  Maccabees  70-40  Ct)  B.C., 
4  Maccabees  about  40-39  B.C.,  and  1  Esdras 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  The  apocryphal 
additions  to  Esther,  those  to  Daniel :  viz.. 
The  Song  of  the  Three  ChUdren,  the  Story 
of  Susanna,  and  the  Idol  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  may  also  have  been  issued  in 
Maccabffiau  times.  So  also  may  Baruch 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  Coins  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  later  Hasmoneean 
princes  exist  in  the  British  Miiseum. 

(4)  The  Herodian  iVriorf.— From  the 
commencement  of  Herod's  reign  at  Jeru- 
salem as  king  of  the  Jews,  b.c.  37,  to  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  B.C.  4  (?),  3  (?),  or  2  f?), 
an  interval  of  about  thirty-three,  thirty- 
four,  or  thirty-five  years.  This  is  treated 
in  the  article  Hebod  (I)  (q.v.).  The  pub- 
lication of  2  Esdras  may  have  taken  place 
28-25  B.C.,  though  it  was  subsequently 
interpolated  after  Christianity  had  arisen. 

mmtM  [English]. 

The  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second 
**  son  "  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  13).  They  constituted  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xv.  19,  20  ;  Exod. 
iii.  8,  17;  xiii.  6;  xxiii.  23-28;  Josh. 
xxiv.  11).  Abraham  met  with  them  at 
Hebron,  and  it  was  from  a  Hittite  that 
he  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiu.  1-20;  XXV.  9).  Esau  married  two 
Hittite  wives  (xxvi.  34,  35  ;  xxxvi.  2). 
The  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  found  the 
Hittites  occupying  the  mountains  (Numb, 
xiii.  29).  By  the  time  of  Joshua  their 
territory  seems  to  have  extended  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates  (Josh.  i.  4). 
They  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Jericho 
against  Joshua.  They  joined  a  con- 
f^eracy  of  Canaanite  langs  assembled  for 
war,  but  of  whose  actual  fighting  we  have 
no  record  (ix.  1).  They  were  also  among 
the  tribes  which  aided  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  in  the  great  battle  in  which  he 
was  so  signally  defeated  by  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom  (xi.  3).  The  man  who 
betrayed  Luz,  or  Bethel,  built  a  second  Luz 
in  the  land  of  the  Hittites  (Judg.  i.  26). 
Its  site  has  been  found  near  Banias,  one  of 
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the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  was, 
therefore,  at  the  time  Hittite.  After  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  Hittites 
still  remained  in  the  country,  inter- 
marriages taking  place  between  them  and 
the  Israelites  Tiii.  5,  6).  One  of  David^s 
followers,  while  he  was  a  fugitive  under 
Saul,  was  Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6).  Uriah,  against  whom  David 
sinned  so  deeply,  was  of  the  same  race 
j:2  Sam.  id,  3,  17,  21).  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  the  Hittites  and  other  tribes  who 
remained  in  the  land  had  levied  on  them  a 
tribute  of  bond-service  (1  Kings  ix.  21 ;  2 
Chron.  viii.  7,  8).  In  the  same  reign  there 
were  Hittite  kinffs  who  purchased  horses 
from  IBgypt;  doubtless  for  warlike  pur- 
poses (1  Kings  z.  29).  Some  of  the 
^*  strange  women  **  whom  Solomon  in  his 
old  age  allowed  partially  to  turn  away  his 
heart  from  Jehovah  were  Hittites  (1  Kings 
xi.  1).  When  the  Syrians,  led  by  Ben- 
hadad  II.,  were  besiegmg  Samaria,  a 
panic  seized  the  beleaguering  host,  so  tiiat 
they  fled  precipitately.  The  soldiers 
fancied  that  they  heard  the  noise  of 
chariots,  of  horses,  and  of  a  peeat  army, 
and  supposed  that  the  Israehte  monarch 
had  hired  against  them  the  Idxijp  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians 
(2  Kings  vii.  6).  Finally,  an  obscure 
passage  in  Ezekiel  (zvi.  3)  seems  to 
suffgest  that  at  least  the  **  mixed  multi- 
tude,** even  in  Jerusalem  itself,  was  partly 
oi  Hittite  origin.  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  Hittites  were  the  Kheta,  or  Khita,  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  Khatti  of 
the  Aseyrian  inscriptions,  and  the  Keteioi 
of  Homer*s  Odyssey  (zi.  521).  From 
Egyptian  and  i^yrian  sources  we  leam 
that  when  the  power  of  the  Hittites  was 
at  it)  highest  point  of  prosperity,  their 
sway  or  their  influence  was  paramount 
from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Euphrates, 
their  northern  or  north-eastern  capital 
being  Carchemish,  on  that  river,  and  uieir 
southern  or  south-western  one  Kadesh,  on 
the  Orontes.  For  five  hundred  years  they 
carried  on  a  struggle,  with  intervals  of 
peace,  with  the  Egyptians,  fighting  great 
battles  with  Thothmes III.  andRamesesII. 
The  siege  of  Kadesh  bv  the  latter  Es^tian 
monarch  was  celebrated  in  an  epic  oy  a 
poet  called  Pentaur,  who  described  the 
seat  of  war  so  graphically  as  to  enable 
Major  Conder  to  find  the  site  of  Kadesh. 
For  four  hundred  years  they  carried  on 
a  contest  with  the  Assyrians,  generally 
holding  their  own  against  that  great 
power,  till  at  length,  in  b.c.  717,  Sar^on, 
the  Assyrian  king,  captured  Carchemish, 
and  terminated  their  empire.  Hittite 
sculptures,  with  hieroglypnics  not  yet 
satisfactorily  read,  have  oeen  found  at 
Carchemish,  at  Hamath  (q.v.),  and 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor. 


Those  at  Hamath  were  saved  from  destruc- 
tion in  1872  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wright,  of 
the  Bible  Society,  who  sent  them  to  the 
Constantinople  Museum.  Before  dis- 
patching them,  however,  he  secured  two 
casts,  one  for  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
other  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
The  sculpture  shows  the  Hittites  to  have 
been  a  particularly  sturdy  race  of  men. 
Their  shoes,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  in  the  sculptures  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  afterwards  by  Prof.  Sayce  in 
an  Egyptian  battle-piece,  are  tilted  up  at 
the  tips,  and  fastened  bv  a  large  bandage 
round  the  foot  and  ankle.  They  are  like 
the  shoes  still  worn  by  the  peasantiy  of 
Anatolia  (Asia  Minor),  resemole  Canadian 
mocassins,  and  are  the  best  preservative 
for  the  feet  when  the  country  is  covered 
with  snow.  The  Hittites  also  wore  long 
gloves,  covering  the  fore-arm,  with  one 
compartment  for  the  thumb  and  another 
for  the  four  fingers.  These  are  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  the  Hittites  lived  among 
the  snow -clad  range  of  Taurus  and  the 
Armenian  mountains.  They  were  probably 
a  Turanian  race.  Their  art  and  religion 
were    chiefly   Babvlonian,    their    hiero- 


alphabets  both  of  Cypr 
of  Asia  Minor.  Prof.  Sa^ce  beueves  that 
the  ancient  female  wamors  called  Ama- 
zons were  Hittite  priestesses,  and  that 
they  founded  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  many 
other  places  which  ultimately  reached 
renown.  Much  that  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  of  Phoenician  origin  was 
really  derived  from  the  Hittites  (Wrif^ht, 
Empire  of  the  Hittites ;  Sayce,  Ancient 
Monutnents;  Conder,  Heth  andMoai,  etc). 

HlTitM  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  plural  of 
J?;mTi  =  *'a  pagan**  (?),  **a  Hivite,** 
from  ^A<ifTflA  =  "life,^*  "Eve**;  "a 
family,'*  **a  tribe,**  especially  of  nomads 
(Gesenius).  The  Hivites  were  one  of  the 
races  of  Canaan  (Gren.  x.  17 ;  Exod.  iii. 
17 ;  Josh.  ix.  1 ;  Judg.  iii.  5).  Hamor. 
the  father  of  Shechem,  was  a  Hivite,  and 
prince  of  a  region  of  which  Shechem  was 
the  capital  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  The  Gibeon- 
ites,  who  by  stratagem  obtained  peace 
from  Joshua,  were  Hivites,  and  Oibeon 
appears  then  to  have  been  their  chief  city, 
the  others  being  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  ana 
Kirjath-jearim  (Josh.  iz.  3-21  ;  si.  19^. 
But  they  had  also  a  settiement  **  under 
Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  (Josh.  xi. 
3),  and  also  one  on  Mount  Lebanon  (Jud^. 
iii.  3).  In  these  northern  mountam 
regions  they  had  "cities**  or  villages  of 
their  own  as  late  as  the  time  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  Those  of  Palestine 
proper,  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
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of  water  by  Joshua  (ix.  27),  were,  with 
the  other  Canaanites,  required  to  render 
a  tribute  of  bond-service  to  Solomon  in 
connection  with  his  extensive  building 
operations  (I  Kings  ix.  20-22). 


I  [Heb.  Hhizqiyah  and  Hhiz' 
oiyahu  =  **  sorength  "  or  **  might  of 
Jehovah."  Exactly  the  same  word  in 
Hebrew  as  Hizkijah  and  Hezekiah]. 

An  ancestor  of  the  preset  Zephaniah 
(Zeph.  i  1— A.V.).  Tlie  B.V.  writes  the 
word  Hezekiah. 

WlrtrlJah,    [Hizkiah.] 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  with 
Nehemiah  sealed  the  covenant  of  fidelity 
to  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  17— A.V.).  The 
B,y.  writes  the  word  Hezekiah. 

Hoteb  [Heb.  Hhobhabh  =  '<  loved  "1. 

A  Midianite,  a  son  of  Baguel,  and  tne 
fiitber-in-law  of  Moses  (Numb.  x.  29; 
Judg.  iv.  11).  He  was  in  the  Israelite 
camp  in  the  second  year  of  the  wander- 
ings, and  was  pressea  by  Moees  to  accom- 
pany the  pMeople  of  God,  and  be  to  them  in 
the  desert  instead  of  eyes :  %.e,^  give  them 
the  benefit  of  his  load  experience.  But 
apparently  he  felt  irresistibly  moved  to 
return  to  his  own  land  and  his  own 
kindred  (Numb.  x.  30-32).  In  Exod.  iii. 
I ;  iv.  18  (text) ;  xviii.  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  12, 
Jethro  is  said  to  have  been  Moses'  father- 
in-law,  and  on  the  margin  of  iv.  18  the 
name  given  is  Jether.  Tnen,  again,  when 
Zipporah  and  her  sisters  are  assisted  hj 
Moees  at  the  well,  they  return  to  their 
father  Reuel  (Exod.  ii  18^,  who  after  the 
marria^  must  have  become  Moses* 
father-m-law.  Baguel  and  Beuel  are 
essentially  the  same  word.  In  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  names  Baguel,  Reuel, 
Hobab,  and  Jethro,  or  Jether,  all  refer  to 
the  same  individual,  we  shall  relate  the 
incidents  of  his  career  with  the  several 
names  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  [Jetheb,  Jethbo, 
Raoubl,  Bettel.] 

Hoteh  [Heb.  JTAoMaA  =  '' hiding,** 
** a  hiding-place**]. 

A  dty  or  town  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus  to  one  advancing  from  the 
south  (?) :  •'.<?.,  it  was  on  the  west  (?)  of 
the  dty  just  named.  But  G^esenius,  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  Porter  and  others,  con- 
sidered uiat  by  the  left  hand  was  meant 
the  north.  Hobah  was  the  extreme  limit 
to  which  Abraham  pursued  the  defeated 
Eastern  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  is  the 
Choba  of  Judith  (iv.  4)  and  the  Chobai  of 
XV.  4,  5.  Site  unknown.  Professor  Porter 
has  doubtfully  suggested  JoInu*,  three  miles 
north-east  of  Damascus,  and  Burzeh,  3^ 
miles  nortii  of  the  dtv,  as  possibly  one  or 
dther  of  them  the  place  sought.  At  the 
latter  site  there  is  a  so-called  sanctuary  of 


Abraham  (Porter,  Five  Years  at  Damascus, 
I.  82,  323). 


_jd  [Heb.  Hodh  =  " majesty*']. 
An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
viL  37). 


HodAlah  [Heb.  Hodhavyahu  —  **  praise 
^  Jehovah*^  (?)   (pesenius),  "pnuse  of 
Jehovah  "  {Ox/ord  Bible)). 
id  f 


ye 


A  son  of  Euoenai,  and  a  descendant  of 
king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iiL  24). 


[Heb.  Ifodhatya/t=*^prtdae 
ye  Jehovah  '*  (?)  (Gesenius),  ^*  Jehovah  is 
his  praise  '*  {Oxford  Bible)], 

(1)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v. 
24). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Haasenuah 
(I  Chron.  ix.  7). 

(3)  A  Levite,  founder  of  a  family,  some 
members  of  which  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii.  40).  Called  also  Hodevah  (q.v.) 
and  JuDAH  (?)  (q.v.). 


[Hodevah]  (Neh.  vii.  43— 

R.V.,  margin). 


[Heb.    Hhodhesh    =    "new 
moon,**  **  a  month  '*]. 

The  wife  of  a  Benjamite,  Shaharaim 
(1  Chron.  viii.  9). 

Hodevmli  [Heb.  Hhodhevah^  Hodhyah 
-  *  *  splendour^  *  or  "  dignity  of  Jehovah  *  *  ] . 

The  same  as  Hodaviah  (3)  (q.v.)  (cf. 
Neh.  vii.  43  with  Ezra  ii.  40).  Called  also 
Jttdah  (?).  (Cf.  with  Ezra  iii.  9.)  On  the 
margin  of  Neh.  vii.  43 — R.V.,  it  is  stated 
that  another  reading  is  Hodeiah. 

HHf<^»»,  HodljalK  [Heb.  Hodhiyah  = 
**  splendour  **  or  **  digmty  of  Jehovab  **]. 

(1)  One  of  the  wives  of  a  certain  Ezra,  a 
descendant  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv.  19). 
Called  in  verse  18  Jehtjdijah  (q.v.). 

(2)  One  of  those  employed  oy  Ezra  to 
explain  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7 
— ^A.V.  and  R.V. ;  ix.  6).  He  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  two  liovite  Hodiahs  or 
Hodijahs  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  10  [?] 
— A.V.  and  R.VJ. 

(3)  The  other  Levite  who  did  so  (x.  13— 
A.V.  and  B.V.). 

Hoglah  [Heb.  Hhoghlah-'^dL  par- 
tridge*']. 

The  third  daughter  of  Zelophehad 
(Numb.  xxvi.  33;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  11). 

H<duun  [Heb.  =  "  whom  Qod  has 
impeUed  **  (?)]. 

A  king  of  Hebron,  who  entered  into^  a 
league  against  Joshua,  and  was  by  him 
defeated,  captured,  and  executed  (Josh.  x. 
1-27). 

Holon  [Heb.  Hholon  =  **  abiding,** 
"sojourning**  (6'iwoww), "sandy**  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 
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(1)  A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51),  given,  with  its 
suburbs,  to  the  priests  (xxi,  15).  Galled 
also  HiLEN  (q.v.)  (cf.  1  Chron.  vi.  68). 
Major  CJonder  doubtfully  identifies  it  wiui 
the  ruins  of  Beit  *AIam,  about  lOj  miles 
west-north-west  from  Hebron. 

(2)  A  Moabite  town  (Jer.  xlviii  21). 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Hobon  (q.v.).  Major 
Conder  doubtfully  suggests  'Aleiyan,  on 
the  Moabite  table-land. 

Holy  [English]. 

(n  The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for 
"  holy  "  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Qadhosh^ 
which  primarily  means  "freedom  from 
physical  impurity";  henoe,  ** purity  of 
thought  ana  feeling."  In  the  highest 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  Ood. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament  *'  holy "  is 
generally  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
ISagios^  which  primarily  means  "  sacred," 
but  when  applied  to  Gk>d  means  "in- 
finitely pure.*^ 

Holy  Ghost  [English  Holy,  and  Ghost, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Udst  =  **  a  spirit "]. 

The  Holy  Spirit.  The  word  "spirit," 
from  Latin  Spiritus  =  (1)  "a  breath  of 
air";  (2)  "spirit,"  "soul,"  "mind"; 
(3)  "a  spirit,^*  now  more  correctly  ex- 
presses the  idea  than  the  term  "  ghost," 
which  has  narrowed  its  meaning.  On  the 
margin  of  the  R.Y.  at  Matt.  i.  18  the  note 
occurs  "  Or  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  throughout 
this  book."  In  some  passages  "Holy 
Spirit"  is  found  in  the  text,  and  in 
others,  without  obvious  reason  for  the 
diiference,  "Holy  Ghost"  is  retained. 
The  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord 
was  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  i.  18-20). 
Jesus  was  to  baptise  His  converts  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt, 
iii.  11;  Mark  i.  8;  Luke  iii.  16;  John 
i.  3d ;  Acts  i.  5).  The  Spirit  descended  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  tne  form  of  a  dove 
(Luke  iii.  22).  He  inspired  individuals 
(Mark  xii.  36;  xiii.  11;  Luke  i.  15,  41, 
etc.).  He  was  associated,  apparently,  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equahty  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  by  the  baptismal 
formula  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  the  Apos- 
tolic benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  Nay,  so 
great  is  His  digni^  that  blasphemy  against 
Him  is  more  hemous  than  a  similar  sin 
against  the  second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
(Matt  xii.  31,  32 ;  Mark  iii.  29 ;  Luke  xii. 
10).  He  is  distinctly  identified  with  the 
"Comforter"  (John.  xiv.  26);  "Advo- 
cate" or  "  Helper  "—margin  of  R.V., 
who  was  to  take  the  place  of  Jesus  when 
He  should  have  re-ascended  to  heaven. 
The  promised  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongnes 
(Acts  ii.  4).  This  not  being  a  theological 
dictionary,  our  space  permits   no   more 


than  a  faint  outline  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost.  [Ik- 
8PIBATI0N,  Pentecost.] 

Holy  Place.    [Tabebnacle,  Teicple.] 

Holy  Sepnlohre.    [Sepulchre.] 

Holy  Spirit.    [Holt  Ghost.] 

HoDuun  [Heb.  =  "  destruction  "]. 

The  younger  son  of  Lotan,  and  the 
grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chron.  i.  39).  Called 
also  Heman  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  22). 

Homer  [Heb.  Hhotner  =  "  a  heap  "]. 

A  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  sub- 
stances. It  contained  ten  baths  (Lev. 
xxvil  16;  Numb.  xi.  32;  Ezek.  xlv.  II, 
13,  14 ;  cf.  also  Isa.  v.  10).  It  held  thirty- 
two  pecks.  The  same  as  a  Cob  (q.v.),  but 
not  the  same  as  an  Oxeb  (q.v.). 

Honey  [English]. 

Canaan,  the  promised  land,  was  de- 
scribed as  one  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  (Exod.  iii.  8,  17 ;  xiii.  6 ;  xxxiii.  3  ; 
Jer.  xi.  6 ;  xxxii.  22 ;  Ezek.  xx,  6,  16). 

Hoplmi  [Heb.  ^Ao27Am  =  "  a  pugilist," 
"  a  fighting  man  "  (?^]. 

The  elder  son  oi  Eli.  He  and  his 
brother  Phinehas  were  priests,  but  showed 
themselves  very  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
office  by  behaving  scandalously  with  the 
women  who  came  to  worship  at  the  taber- 
nacle. Eli  mildly  remonstrated  when 
stem  punishment  was  really  needful,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Divine  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  him  and  nis  house. 
Badly  as  Hophni  and  his  brother  had  lived, 
they  died  in  a  manner  which  in  other 
circumstances  would  have  covered  them 
with  honour;  for  when  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Ark  of  God,  of  which  they  were 
the  guardians,  should  be  taken  to  the 
battle-field,  they  felt  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  accompany  it,  and  did  so  courageously. 
Both  perished  in  the  fight^  and  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  Divinejudgment 
was  complete  (1  Sam.  ii.  22-iv.  22). 

Hor  [Heb.  =  "  a  mountain  "1. 

(1)  A  mountain  on  the  border  of  the 
Edomite  country,  which,  by  the  Divine 
direction,  Aaron  ascended  in  the  sight  of 
the  Israelite  congregation,  that  he  might 
die.  Then  his  decease  took  place,  and  he 
was  buried  on  the  summit  (Numb.  xx. 
22-29;  xxxiii.  37-39,  41 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50). 
Josephus  {Antiq.y  TV.  iv.  7)  says  that  it 
was  one  of  the  motmtains  surrounding 
Pebra.  It  has  been  identified  as  Jebel 
Hari^n,  meaning  "  Aaron*s  mountain,"  a 
great  two-topped  eminence  about  4,800 
feet  high,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arabah, 
nearly  midway  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  northern 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  is  the 
highest  and  wildest  of  the  whole  Edomite 
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range  of  mountains.  It  is  close  to  Petra 
in  the  west^  but  the  ruined  city  is  not 
risible  from  its  summit.  It  was  ascended 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  in  1843,  and  by  a  few 
travellers  since.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  colour  of  the  sandstone  and  other 
rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  A 
scene  of  utter  desolation  is  witnessed  from 


MOUNT  HOR. 

its  summit,  on  which,  however,  stands  a 
tomb,  nominally  that  of  Aaron,  but  the 
"Upper  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  only  a 
«n(xlem  Mohammedan  mosque. 

(2)  A  mountain  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Palestine,  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  city  of  Hamath  (Numb. 
xxxiv.  I,  8).  Grove  and  others  believe  it 
to  have  probably  been  not  an  individual 
peak,  but  the  whole  mountain  range  of 
Lebanon. 

Horam  [Heb.  =  "  lifting  up,"  **  raising 
^p"l. 

A  Kine  of  Gezer,  defeated  and  slain  by 
•Joshua  (Josh.  x.  33). 

Horeb  [Heb.  Ilhorehh  =  "  dry," 
"desert"]. 

A  mountain  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  at 
the  least  closely  connected  with,  and 
perhaps  even  identical  with,  Sinai  itself. 
Moses,  while  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  led 
his  flock  thither,  and  the  mountain,  either 
in  anticipation  of  events  to  happen  there, 
or  ^because  it  was  already  sacred,    was 


called  byhim  the  Mountain  of  God  (Exod. 
iii.  1 ).  The  first  rock  smitten  by  Moses  for 
the  miraculous  egress  of  water  was  at 
Horeb  (xvii.  6).  The  people  stood  in 
Horeb  when  the  law  was  promulgated 
(Deut.  iv.  10-15 ;  v.  2-4  ;  ix.  8  ;  xviu.  16 ; 
xxix.  1 ;  1  Kinffs  viii.  9  ;  2  Chron.  v.  10  ; 
Mai.  iv.  4) ;  ana  when  the  calf  was  made 
(Psalm  cvi.  19)  ;  and  they  also  were  **  by  " 
—that  is,  **be«ide^— 
Horeb,  when  repent- 
ance was  oonspicuously 
shown  for  their  great 
sin  (Exod.  xxxiii.  6). 
There  were  eleven  days* 
ioumey  from  Horeb  to 
Xadesh-Bamea  bv  the 
way  of  Momit  Seir " 
(Deut.  i.  2;  cf.  also  6 
and  19).  Elijah  subse- 
quently fled  to  Horeb, 
which  was  still  called 
in  his  time  '*  the  mount 
of  God"  (1  Kings  xix. 
8).  Gesenius  considers 
that  Horeb  may  have 
been  the  lower  part  of 
the  slope  of  Sinai. 
Another  somewhat  pro- 
bable conjecture  is  that 
Horeb  may  have  been  a 
name  for  the  whole 
range  of  granite  moun- 
tains constituting  the 
axis  of  the  peninsula, 
whilst  Sinai  may  have 
been  its  most  prominent 
'  i=-  peak.    [Sinai.] 

Horem  [Heb.  Hhorem 
=  **  consecrated," 
"sacred"]. 
A  fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38). 
Major  Conder  considers  it  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  ruin  H&rah,  about  11  miles 
north-west  from  the  waters  of  Merom. 

Hore^  [Heb.  Hhoresh  =  "  a  dense 
wood"]. 

A  word  occurring  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16 — 
R.  V.  (margin) .  In  the  text  it  is  translated 
"  wood."  The  locality  is  an  unlikely  one 
for  an  ordinary  wood,  being  too  dry. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  trees  planted  densely 
arouna  a  village,  or  thick  natural  brush- 
wood. 

Hor-Ha«gldgad,  Hor-Hagidgad 
[Heb.  Hhor-Haqffidhffttdh  =  "opening" 
or  **  cavern  (?)  of  the  thunder  "  f?)]. 

One  of  the  encamping-grounas  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
32).  Apparently  the  same  as  Gudgodah, 
the  letters  of  which  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Ho^dgod,  though  the  order  ia 
different.  Site  unknown. 
Hori  [Heb.  Hhori^''  a  cave-dweller  "]. 
(1)  A  son  of  Lotan,  and  a  descendant  of 
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Seir  the  Horite.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
sundry  Horite  dukes  (Gen.  xxxvi  22,  30 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  39). 

(2)  The  father  of  Shaphat  the  spy 
(munb.  xiii.  6). 

(3)  A  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvl  30— A. V.  and 
E.V.). 

HorimB  [Heb.  Hhoriniy  plural  of  Short 
=  **a  cave-dweller'*]. 

The  same  as  Hosites  (q.v.)  (Deut.  ii. 
12,  22— A. v.). 

Horltes  [English.    Hordcb]. 

Cave-dwellers,  who  constituted  the 
aborigines  of  Mount  Seir.  The^  were 
defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).  Seir  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  and  among  his 
descendants  was  a  man  called  Hobi  ^.v.) 
(Gten.  xxxvi.  20,  22;  1  Chron.  i.  39).  Thev 
were  governed  apparently  by  "dukes" 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  29,  30— A. V.  and  R.V.). 
They  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
posterity  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22— R.V.). 


[Heb.  HJhortnah  =  *' conse- 
crating," *'  devoting  to  utter  destruction,'* 
"  a  devoted  jplace  **  or  **  thing,**  **  a 
desolate  place  "1. 

A  place  near  Arad,  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, to  which  the  Israelites  were  pursued, 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanites  (Numb.  xiv.  45 ;  Deut.  i.  44^. 
The  name  was  used  by  anticipation,  for  it 
was  not  given  till  a  short  time  afterwards, 
when  the  Israelites  there  defeated  the  King 
of  Arad  (Numb.  xxi.  1-3— R.V.).  Hormah 
hada  kin^  of  its  own,  who  was  slain  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xu.  14).  It  was  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (xv.  30),  but  was  allotted 
to  the  Simeonites  (xix.  4  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  30). 
Both  tribes  united  for  its  capture  (Judg.  i. 
17).  David  sent  thither  port  of  the  spoil 
re-taken  from  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
Its  Canaanite  name  was  Zephath  (q.v.) 
(Judg.  i.  17). 

Hornet  fEnglish]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Tsiryah.  possibly  from  tsara^*^  to  strike,** 
**  to  strike  with  leprosy.** 

The  translation  appears  to  be  correct.  The 


hornet  ( Vespa  crabro)  is  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  wasp,  but  larger  and  more  formid- 


able. Either  the  common  hornet  or  & 
closely  allied  species  is  common  in  Pales-^ 
tine,  and  a  village  or  town  Zoreah  (Josh.. 
XV.  S3),  the  Zorah  of  xix.  41  and  Jude. 
xiii  2.  means  **  the  place  of  hornets.^* 
Hornets  were  to  be  sent  to  drive  out  the- 
Canaanite  nations  before  the  Israelites 
fExod.  xxiii.  28 ;  Deut  vii.  20 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
12).  It  is  doubtful  whether  hornet  is  here 
used  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense.  In 
favour  of  the  former  it  maybe  alleged  that 
JElian  relates  that  the  Fhaselites  were 
driven  from  their  territoiy  bv  hornets,  and 
in  favour  of  the  latter  uiat  we  have  no 
detailed  account  of  the  Canaanites  bein^ 
thus  expelled.  If  used  figmatively,  the 
sting  of  the  hornet  would  stand  for  the- 
terror  produced  in  Canaanite  minds  by  the- 
approach  of  the  irresistible  Israelite 
armies. 

Horns  [English]. 

Part  of  Palestine,  especially  its  southern 
portion,  being  a  pastoral  country,  the 
Israelites  were  exceedingly  familiar  with 
the  horns  of  animals.  In  early  times  the^^ 
converted  them  into  trumpets  (Josh.  vi. 
13),  or  into  receptacles  for  such  substances 
as  oil,  even  when  it  was  about  to.be  used 
for  the  anointing  of  a  king  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
13 ;  1  Kings  i.  39).  When  God  exalts  the 
horn  of  an  individual,  the  meaning  is  that 
He  confers  great  power  and  prosperitv 
(1  Sam.  ii  10;  Psahn  Ixxxix.  24,  etc.)*; 
but  when  one  exalts  or  lifts  up  the  horn, 
it  means  that  he  indulges  in  overweening 
self-conceit  (Psalm  Ixxv.  4).  Horns  in 
prophetic  language  are  political  or  other 
axeeA.  powers  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  21,  etc.  ; 
Zech.  i  18, 19).  or  kings  rRov.  xvii  12, 16). 

f  Horns  of  the  Altar, — Projections 
resembling  horns,  placed  at  the  comers 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  to  which  the- 
bodies  of  the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice^ 
appear  to  have  been  bound  (Psalm  cxviii. 
27 ;  cf.  1  Kings  ii.  28).  {Set  Illustration 
to  Altab.) 

Horonalm  [Heb.  Hhoronaim  =  **  two 
caverns**]. 

A  Moabite  city  (Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
3,  5,  34).  It  appears  to  have  been  built 
on  a  declivity,  for  Jer.  xlviii.  5  speaks  of 
"  the  going  down  of  Horonaim."  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite,  one  of  Nehemiah*s 
opponents,  may  have  been  from  Horonaim.. 
[HbEONiTE.]     Situation  unknown. 

Horonite  [English^  Hebrew  Hhoroniy 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Horonaim* 
or  of  Beth*>horon,  it  is  doubtful  which 
(Neh.  ii.  10,  19). 

Horse  [English]. 

As  early  as  the  times  of  Jacob  and  of 
Joseph  the  horse  has  been  subdued  by 
n;ian,  and  mention  is  made  of  its  rider 
(Gren.  xlix.  17).  There  were  then  many 
horses  in  Egypt  (xlvii.  17  ;  Exod.  ix.  3)'. 
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When  the  exodus  took  place,  Pharaoh^s 
pmsuiii^  army  was  well  etioipped  with 
chariotB  and  hones  (Ezod.  ziv.  9 ;  xv.  19). 
The^  existed  also  in  the  force  led  by  Sisera, 
Jabin^s  oonunander-in-chief  (Judg.  iv.  15 ; 
V.  22).     In  Beut.  xvii.  16,  the  long  who 
was  to  be  elected  when  monarchy  was 
established  among  the  Israelites  was  for- 
bidden to  multiply  horses,  notwithstanding 
which  prohibition,  Solomon  imported  them 
in  great  numbers  from  Egrpt.  paying  for 
each  animal  150  shekels  of  silver  (a  bttle 
moro  than  £17).    He  afterwards  exported 
them  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  ana  those 
of  the  Syrians  (I  Kings  x.  28,  29 ;  2  Chron. 
L   16,   17;    ix.   28).     Horses    afterwards 
became  very  common  in  Israel  and  Judah 
(2  Kings  ix.  18 ;  Isa.  ii  7,  etc.),  and  were 
used  in  battle  (A  Kings  xxii.  4 ;  2  Kings 
iii.  7 ;  ix.  33).    Kinp  rode  on  horsebadc 
(Esther  vi.  8),  while  it  was  considered  lowly 
m  a  sovereign  to  sit  upon  an  ass  ^Zech.  ix. 
9^.    Horses  were  sometimes  dedicated  to 
the  sun   (2  Kings  xxiii.   11).    They  are 
freouently  mentioned  in  the  propheaes  of 
Zecnariah  (Zech.  i.  8 ;  vi.  2,  3 ;  x.  5 ;  xiv. 
20),  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (Be v. 
vi.  2,  4,  5,  8;  xix.  11,  etc.). 
HoBSE-LEBOH  [EnglishL 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aluqah, 
from  AU»q  =  **  to  adhere,"  in  Prov.  xxx. 
15.    It  seems  correctly  translated,  for  in 
Arabic  a  horse-leech  is  BtUl  called  ^Alakat. 
Its  two  daughters  incessantljr  cry  **  Give  I 
^e  ! ''  that  is,  they  are  insatiate  in  suck- 
m^  blood.     The  margin  of  the  R.  Y.  sub- 
stitutes **  vampire,"  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
correct,  for  the  proper  blood-sucking  vam- 
pires are  confined  to  the  warmer  mrts  of 
America,  1^  Eastern  bat,  called  oy  Lin- 
nceus  Vetpertilio  vampyruiy  being  frugi- 
Torous.     lTampibb.] 

HonUi   [Heb.  Hhotah  =.  <*  fleeing  for 
refuge"]. 

(1)  A  porter  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  38 ;  xxvi.  10). 
^(2)  A  frontier  village  of  Asher,  not  far 
frron  Tyre  (Josh.  xix.  29).  Major  Conder 
identifies  it  with  the  present  rum  Ozayeh, 
or  Esstyat  el  F6ka,  about  6}  miles  south 
^  east  of  Tyre,  and  2^  inland  from  the 
Heditenunean. 


i  [N.T.  Gr.,  from  Heb.  ffoshiah 
na  =  **  save,  we  pray  "1 . 

A  short  prayer  to  Jehovah  for  deliver- 
AiM%»  taken  from  Psalm  cxviii.  25.  It  was 
adopted  by  **  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disaples  "  during  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently 
designed  to  identify  Him  with  the  con- 
queror whose  return  from  a  desperate 
contest  was  described  in  the  Psalm  from 
which  the  quotation  was  made  (cf .  Matt, 
ai.  9,  15 :  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  Luke  xix.  38 
'nth  Psalm  cxviii.  25). 


J[Heb.      Mothw  =  **  safety,'* 

salvation.*^  Identically  the  same  word 
as  Oshea— A.V.,  or  Hoshea— R.V.  in 
Numb.  xiii.  8,  16,  the  first  name  of 
Joshua,  and  as  Hoshea,  a  king  of  Israel 
f2  Kings  XV.  30).    Or.  0$effy  in  the  A.V. 

I.  A  prophet,  whose  predictions  were 
uttered  m  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (Hosea  i.  1). 
He  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,, 
who  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  exactly 
the  same  kings  of  Jud^;  but  whilst 
Isaiah's  visions  were  regarding  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  (Isa.  i.  1),  uiose  of  Hosea  re- 
ferred to  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and  much 
more  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  Hosea 
was  also  an  earlier  contemporary  of  Micah 
^Micah  i.  1 ),  and  a  later  one  of  Amos  TAmos 
i.  1).  He  states  that  he  was  commanded  by 
God  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  had 
symbolic  or  prophetic  names.  The  eldest^ 
a  bov,  was  termed  Jezreel ;  the  next,  a 
daughter,  was  named  Lo-ruhamah  (**  not 
havmg  obtained  mercy"),  and  the 
youn^st,  also  a  daughter,  Lo-amml 
**  not  my  people  ").  Afterwards  he  was 
directed  to  love  another  woman,  also  an 
adulteress,  whom  he  bought  ana  made  a. 
second  wife.  The  date  of  Hosea' s  birth 
and  death  are  unknown.    [No.  n.] 

II.  The  book  recording  the  predictions 
of  the  prophet  just  nam^.  [No.  1.1  It 
is  the  first  of  the  minor  **  prophets"*'  or 
books  of  prophecy.  It  stands  first  in  order 
of  place,  though  not  necessarily  of  time^ 
both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  There  are  in  it  no  obvious  divi- 
sions, but  the  following  may  be  sug* 
gested: — 

(1)  The  prophet's  symbolical  marriages 
and  their  sigmficance  (i.-iii.). 

^2)  Compuiint  of  the  low  moral  and 
rehgious  state  of  Israel,  and  judgments  in 
conseouence  threatened  (iv.,  v.). 

(3)  Transient  repentance  of  the  people 
(vi.  1-3). 

(4)  Again  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  and  thi^tened  judgment  (vi.  4- 
X.  15). 

(5J  Historical  retrospect  of  God's 
gracious  dealings  with  Israel,  and  inti- 
mation that  He  is  still  their  Gk)d,  though 
their  sins  have  brought  down  and  will 
still  bring  down  judgment  Txi.-xiii.). 

(6)  Repentance  counsellea.  and  promises 
given  of  a  loving  reception  W  Grod  of  the 
penitent  nation  (xiv.).  The  dates  of 
Hosea's  prophecies,  which,  as  stated, 
were  delivered  in  the  rei^s  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  must  have 
fallen  between  810  and  6P«,  a  period  of 
112  years.  To  cut  down  this  time,  which 
is  fu>  too  long,  it  is  needful  to  i 
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what  is  nearly  certain,  that  Hosea  began 
to  prophesy  Late  in  Uzziah*s  lengthened 
reign,  eay  in  its  twenty-fifth  vear,  or 
about  785  B.C.,  and  ceased  about  the 
second  year  of  Hezeldah — say  in  725  B.C. ; 
then  this  would  be  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

Hosea  i.  10  is  quoted  iu  Rom.  ix.  25,  20. 
„    ii.  23         „  1  Peter  ii.  10. 

„    vi.    n         „  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  xii.  7. 

„   xi.    1         „  „     11. 16. 

Cf.  also  Ho8.  X.  8  with  Luke  xxiii.  80;  Rev.  vl.  16. 

Hoahalah  [Heb.  Hoahayah  =  *'  whom 
Jehovah  helps^*  or  "  has  set  free  "]. 

n)  The  father  of  a  Jezaniah  and  Aza- 
rian  (Jer.  xlii.  1 ;  xliii.  2). 

(2)  A  man  who  seems  to  have  walked 
in  procession,  after  the  princes  of  Judah, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple 
(Xeh.  xii.  32). 


[Heb.  =  "  whom  Jehovah 
hears'*]. 

One  of  the  family  or  descendants  of 
lung  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii.  18). 

Hoabea  [Heb.  =  "  safety,"  "  salva- 
tion"]. 

(1)  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  mili- 
tanr  leader  in  the  wars  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
Jdii.  8,  16— K.  v.).  In  the  A.V.  the  spelling 
is  Oshea. 

(2)  An  Ephraimite,  a  son  of  Asaziah,  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  20). 

(3)  A  son  of  Elah.  He  conspired 
against  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  dew  him, 
and  ascended  tiie  t]ux>ne  (2  Kings  xv.  30^. 
His  reign  continued  nine  years,  or  a  little 
less ;  or  by  the  Hebrew  chronology  from 
about  730  to  721  B.C.  He  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,  but  still  was  better 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  kings. 
Shalmaneser,  kmg  of  Assyria,  made  an 
expedition  against  him,  which  he  could 
not  repel  by  force.  He  therefore  con- 
sented to  become  tributary  to  the  invader, 
and  sent  him  presents.  Of  course  the 
yoke  was  galling,  and  as  the  powerful 
idngdom  of  £g3rpt  looked  with  consider- 
able jealousy  on  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrians  to  its  frontiers,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  Hoshea  should  secretly  ask 
assistance  from  Egypt.  Trusting  that  it 
would  be  forthcommg  in  time,  he  boldly 
sto|>ped  the  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  who 
again  invaded  the  Israelite  territory,  and 
on  this  occasion  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  No 
assistance  came  from  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6),  and  the  city  was 
reduced  to  great  straits.  But  it  held  out 
three  years.  We  learn  from  the  Assyrian 
monuments  that  whilst  the  siege  was  in 
progress  Shalmaneser  was  killed  or  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon,  who  at 
length  took  the  city.  He  carried  the 
leading  inhabitants  into  captivity,  **and 
placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by 


the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."  This  was  the  event  known  as  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  [Captivity.] 
It  was  not  any  special  wickedness  on  the 
part  of  Hoshea  that  brought  it  on.  The 
cup  of  Israel's  iniquity  haa  been  filling  for 
centuries,  and  Hoshea's  iniquities  only 
added  the  last  drop  which  made  the  cup 
full  to  overflowing.  In  the  Assyrian 
monuments  T^latii-pileser  II.  claims 
that  he  put  **  Paqaha^*  (Pekah)  to  death, 
and  appointed  "Husia"  (Hoshea)  in  his 
room,  which  probably  means  that  the 
murder  of  Pekah  by  Hoehea  was  not  a 
spontaneous  act,  but  was  instigated  by 
the  Assyrian  king  (2  Kings  xv.  30 ;  xvii. 
1-4). 

(4)  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant rNeh.  X.  23). 

f  Tne  Hebrew  name  of  the  prophet 
Hosea  is  Hoshea,  but  the  Bible  revisera 
have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  time- 
honoured  spelling. 

Hotham  [Heb.  Hhotham  =  "  a  seal," 
** a  signet  ring"]. 

(1)  An  Ashente,  a  son  of  Heber  (1 
Chron.  vii.  32). 

(2)  An  Aroerite,  two  of  whose  sons 
were  among  David's  mighty  men  (1 
Chron.  xi.  44).  A  misprint  of  Hothan  for 
Hotham  in  the  A.V.  edition  of  1611 
has  been  perpetuated  till  now.  The  R.V. 
has  correctea  the  error. 

Hothan   [Hotham  (2)  (1  Chrcm.  xi. 

44— A.V.). 


[Heb.    Hothir,    of    doubtful 
meaning]. 

A  son  of  Heman,  David's  seer  and 
singer  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4). 

Hour  [English]. 

The  division  of  time  into  hours  does  not 
seem  to  have  existed  among  the  Jews 
before  the  captivity.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  6.  15 ;  iv.  19,  33 ;  v.  5), 
whilst  in  the  New  they  continually  occur. 
The  Jewish  day  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  commencing  at  sunrise  and  ending 
at  sunset.  Hence  the  third  hour  was  ap- 
proximately 9  o'clock  a.m.  (Matt.  xx.  3 ; 
Mark  xv.  25  ;  Acts  ii.  15 ;  xxiii.  23)  ;  the 
sixth  hour  was  exactly  at  noon  (Matt. 
XX.  5 ;  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  33 ;  Luke 
xxiii  44 ;  John  iv.  6 ;  xix.  14 ;  Acts  x.  9 ; 
the  seventh  hour  was  about  1  p.m.  (John 
iv.  52) ;  and  the  ninth  hour  about  3  p.m. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45,  46;  Mark  xv.  33,  34; 
Luke  xxiii.  44). 

Honae  [English]. 

In  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
the  houses  of  the  common  people,  con- 
stituting more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  have  only  one  storey,  and  sometimes 
only  one  room.    They  are  often  of  mud  or 
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sun-dried  brick,  even  when  in  Palestine 
stone  is  procurable  (of.  Job  xxiv.  16 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  10-16).  Tlie  roofs  are  made 
of  branches  of  trees,  canes,  palm-leaves, 
etc.,  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  earth  ; 
materials  so  flimsy  cannot  long  resist  the 
heavy  rains  which  at  certain  seasons  fall  in 
worm  countries.  The  houses  of  the  aris- 
tocracy are  g^enerally  built,  as  they  were 
in  Scripture  times,  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  central  court-yard,  which  in  certain 
cases  may  contain  a  fountain,  or  even  a 
well  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18).  The  roofs  are  flat, 
surrounded  by  battlements,  and  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
They  are  well  adapted  for  storing  and 
drymg  a^cultural  produce  (Josh.  li.  6), 
for  walkmg  backwards  and  forwards  (2 
Sam.  xi.  2),  for  conversation  (1  Sam.  ix. 
2d,  26),  or  for  religious  meditation  and 
prayer  (Acts  x.  9).  They  have  a  staircase 
outside  the  house,  by  which  descent  can 
be  made  to  the  street  without  entering  the  | 
building  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  17 ;  Mark  xiii. 
15).  ur.  Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book^ 
3.51,  359)  considers  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  temporarily  creating  an 
aperture  in  the  flimsy  roof  of  an  Arab 
house,  and  letting  down  a  man  on  a  bed, 
as  was  done  at  Capernaum  in  the  case  of 
the  paralytic  healea  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ii. 
1-12;  Luke  t.  18-26) ;  only  a  shower  of 
dust  would  descend.  He  also  mentions 
that  the  Arabs  call  the  lower  storey  the 
winter  house  or  simply  the  house,  and  the 
upper  one  the  summer  house.  Or  if  both 
are  on  the  same  floor  the  summer  house  is 
the  outer  and  the  winter  house  the  inner 
room  or  rooms  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Amos  iii.  15) . 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  house  that  the  guest- 
chamber,  ifany;  exists,  is  placed  ^Mark  xiv. 
14;  Luke  xxii.  11).  The  windows  of 
Oriental  houses  are  generally  narrow,  and 
mostly  open  into  the  courtyard  instead  of 
facing  the  street. 

%  Uou*e  of  Gathering  ;  Home  of  Shep- 
herds binding  Sheep  tSHEAMNO-HovsEl 
(2  Kings  X.  12 — margin  of  B.V.  ana 
A.V.). 

Hnkkok  [Heb.  Hhuqqoa  =  **  de- 
creed" (?)]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  boundary-line 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  It  has  been 
placed  at  the  present  village  of  Yakftk, 
about  six  miles  west  by  norm  of  Tell  Hum. 

Hnkok  [Heb.  Hhttaog].    [Hukxok.] 

A  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  territory 

of  Asher,  given,  with  its  suburbs,  to  the 

sons  of  (^ershom  (I  Chron.  vi.  75).    The 

«ame  as  Helkath  (q.v.).    Site  unknown. 

Hia  [Heb.  ffhul  =  "  a  circle  »']. 

The  second  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23; 
1  Chron.  i.  17).  It  is  supposed  that  Huleh, 
the  region  immediately  north  of  the  waters 


of  Merom,  may  have  been  called  after  his 
name. 

HnldAli  [Heb.  Hhuldah  = '« amole ''  (?) 
{Gesenitts) ;  **  a  weasel  **  {Oxford  Bible)], 

A  prophetess,  who  lived  in  the  *'  coU 
lege"  (A,V.)  or  in  the  second  quarter 
(K.V.)  of  Jerusalem.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Shallum.  the  son  of  Tikvah.  She  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  out  added 
that  on  account  of  his  piety  towards 
Jehovah,  the  king  should  die  before  the 
coming  of  the  catastro^e  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12-20  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20-28). 

Hmntali  [Heb.  Hhumtahy  of  doubtful 
meaning  =  "fortress"  (?)  {Oxford Bible)]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  moimtains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  54).    Site  unknown. 

Hapham  [Heb.  Hhupham  =  **an  in- 
habitant of  the  shore  "  (r)  {Geaenius)]. 

A  son  of  Benjamin,  ana  founder  of  the 
Huphamite  family  (Numb.  xxvi.  39). 
Called  also  Huppdc  (Gen,  xlvi.  21). 

HupiMili  [Heb.  Hhuppah  =  *'  a  oover- 

The  head  of  the  thirteenth  course  of  the 
priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  13). 

Huppim  [A  corruption  of  Hupham  (?) 
(q.v.).  In  its  present  form  it  has  a  plural 
look]. 

(1)  The  same  as  Hupham  (q.v.)  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21). 

(2)  A  son  of  L:,  or  In,  of  the  Benjamite 
tribe  (1  Chron.  vii.  12,  15). 

War  [Heb.  Hhur  =  "  an  opening,"  "  a 
hole"  "aden"l. 

(1)  A  Jewish  dignitary  who,  with  Aaron, 
supported  the  arms  of  Moses  during  the 
fight  with  the  Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  10- 
12).  He  was  associated  with  Aaron  in  the 
government  of  the  Israelites  while  Moses 
was  absent  in  Mount  Sinai  (xxiv.  14). 
Josephus,  writing  many  centuries  after  the 
event,  calls  Hur  the  husband  of  Miriam. 
Moses*  sister  {Antiq,  m.  ii.  4).  The  Old 
Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  grandfather  of 
Bezaleel  (Exod.  xxxl  1,  2 ;  2  Chron.  i.  5), 
and  the  son  of  Caleb  by  his  wife  Ephrath 
(1  Chron.  ii.  19,  20,  50  ;  cf.  iv.  1,  4,  where 
*'8ons"  is  used  in  a  generic  sense  for 
successive  generations). 

(3)  One  of  flve  kings  of  Midian  slain  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

(4)  The  father  of  Solomon's  purveyor  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Kings  iv.  8). 

(5)  The  father  of  a  certain  Bephaiah 
(Neh.  iii.  9). 

Hnral  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  Hhurai  = 
"  a  linen- weaver  "  (?)  {Gesenius)]. 

One  of  David's  mightv  men :  the  same  as 
HiDDAi  (<^.v.)  (cf.  1  Chron.  xi,  32  with 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30). 
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FHeb.    Hhuram  =  "noble," 
**  ingenuous"] . 

(1)  A  king  of  Tyre,  the  same  as  Hibax 
(q.y.)  (cf.  2  Chron.  ii.  3  with  1  Kings  v. 
I,  2,  etc.). 

(2)  A  Tynan  artificer  (2  Chron.  iv.  11, 
16).     CaUed  also  Hirax  (1  Kings 
▼i£  40,  4^. 

(3^  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Bela 
(1  Cnron.  viii.  5). 

Hurl  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  Shuri= 
*'  a  linen- weaver  "].     [Hurai.1 

A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Jaroan  and 
the  father  of  Abihail  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 

Hushali  [Heb.  Hhushah  = 
"hastening,"  *«  haste,"  "  sneed  'H. 

A  place  or  person  of  which  £zer 
was  the  "father"  (1  Chron,  iv.  4). 
G^or  and  Beth-lehem,  in  the  same 
verse,  each  of  which  is  mentioned  as 
havinff  a  "  father,"  are  i)lace8 ;  pre- 
sumably, then,  Hushah  is  one  also. 

[HU8HATHITE.J 


tiliqua)y  belonging  to  a  division  of  the 
leguminous  order  m  which  the  flowen  are 
nearly  regular  instead  of  butterfly-shaped. 
Its  English  name  is  the  Carob-tree, 
from  its  Arabic  designation,  KharHb.  It 
grows   in   the    countries    bordering  the 


[Heb.    Hhushai  =   "in 
haste,"  ** hastening"]. 

An  Archite,  one  of  David's  two 
leading  counsellors.  He  remained 
faithfm  to  his  sovereign  during 
Absalom's  rebellion,  ana  purposea 
accompanying  David  in  his  flight,  but 
was  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  to  defeat, 
which  he  effectually  did,  the  counsel  of 
A  v.xv._v_i  /2  Sam.  XV.  32-37 ;  xvii.  6-16). 


iTHOPHEL,  David.] 

Husham    [Heb.   ffhu8ham  = 

"haste"  (?)1. 

A  man  of  the  land  of  Temani,  who 
succeeded  Jobab  as  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34,  35 ;  1  Chron.  i.  45,  46). 

Bnaluithite  [English]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hushah,  if  this 
was  a  place,  or  a  descendant  of  Hushah,  if 
the  name  was  that  of  a  person  (2  Sam.  xzi. 
18 ;  2  Sam.  xziii.  27 ;  1  Chron.  zi.  29 ;  xx. 
4;  xxvii.  11). 

Hnflblni  [Heb.  Hhtuhim  =  "  people 
hastening"]. 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Dan, 
taken  collectively  (?)  (Gen.  xlvi.  23). 
Called  in  Numb.  xxvi.  42  Shuham  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  sons  of  Aher  (1  Chron.  vii.  12— 
A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(3J  One  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a 
Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii.  8,  11). 

Hnsk  [English] . 

A  kind  of  food  eaten  by  swine,  and 
which  the  prodigal  son,  when  in  poverty 
and  deserted  by  his  fair  weather  friends, 
was  glad  to  share  TLuke  xv.  16).  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  nusks  were  the  legumes 
(pods)  of    an  evergreen  tree    {Ceratonia 


HUSKS  {Carob  Btan}. 

Mediterranean,  but  better  in  Cy^nrus.  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  than  it  does  in  Pales- 
tine. The  legumes  are  flat,  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  long  by  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth. 
They  are  Uned  internally  with  a  mucilagi- 
nous substance.  They  are  still  eaten  at 
orditiary  times  by  pigs  and  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  by  the  jxwr,  but  they  are  not  really 
nutritious. 

Hns  [Heb.  Tto  =  "  soft  and  sandv 
SOU"]. 

The  first-bom  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcab 
(Gen.  xxii.  21— A. V.). 

f  The  A.V.  here  translates  the  Hebrew 
name  Huz^though  everywhere  else  it  has 
spelled  it  Uz  (q.v.).  The  R.V.  restores 
uniformity  by  writing  Uz  here  also. 

Hnuab  [Heb.  HuUUabh,  of  doubtful 
meaning,    tv^ the  article]. 

A  word  in  Nahum  ii.  7,  which  in  the 
texts  of  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  is  made  a 
pro]>er  name,  and  used  apparently  as  a 
poetic  term  for  Assyria,  possibly.  Prof. 
Kawlinson  thinks,  with  reference  to  the 
river  Zab,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.  But 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.V.  it  is  rendered 
"  that  which  was  established  "  or  "  there 
was  a  stand  made,"  and  in  that  of  the 
R.V.  "  and  it  is  decreed."  Both  of  these 
renderings  make  Huzzab  simply  a  part  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  Yatsahh  =  "  to  place  " 
or  "to  establish,"  and  the  proper  name 
disappears. 
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|tyaj»f»i<iti^  lytwinth  [Gr.  Huakintho8-= 
(1)  **  a  Laconian  youth  accidentally  killed 
by  Apollo**;  (2)  *'the  hyacinth  i)lant;'* 
(3)  "  the  hyacinth  **  or  *'  jacinth  mineral  *' 
—in  the  opinion  of  Liddell  and  Scott, 
perhaps  "  the  amethyst "]. 

I.  A  mineral. 

According  to  Dana,  (a^  bluish  sapphire, 
which  he  considers  tne  httakinthos  of  the 
Greeks ;  {b)  the  Ceylonese  name  of  a 
cinnamon -coloured  cinnamon-stone  or 
essonite;  (r)  brownish,  reddish,  or  orange- 
coloured  varieties  of  iron ;  {(f)  yellow 
topaz;  (<^  light-coloured  garnet;  {/) 
vesuvianite.  Hyacinth  or  jacinth  consti- 
tuted the  eleventh  foundation  of  the  New 
Jwusalem  CBev,  xxi.  20). 

n.  A  colour. 

Dark-purple  (Rev.  ix.  17). 

Bsnena  [English  and  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ir<wi««=(l)"a80W*';  (2)  "ahvaena^'C?)]. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.  or 
in  the  R.V. ;  but  in  Jer.  xii.  9  the  Hebrew 
Tiabkuay  from  tsabha  =  "  to  seize,"  is 
translated  in  the  Septuagint  Hnaina,  and 
Tristram  (^Fanna  and  Flora  of  Palestitiey 
pp.  19,  20)  contends  that  the  animal  meant 
18  the  Striped  Hyoina  (Hi/ttna  striata), 
which  is  common  in  every  part  of  Palestine, 
living  in  caves  and  tombs,  coming  forth 
after  dark  to  rifle  graves  or  otherwise  seek 
after  prey.  The  A.V.  translates  Tmbhua 
**  Soeckled  Bird,"  and  the  RV.  *'  Speckled 
Bird  of  Prey."  The  valley  of  Zeboim  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  18  seems  to  mean  **  the  valley 
of  Hysenas." 

Hjrmenwm  [Gr.  Hwnenaios  =  **  a 
wedding  song,"  *'  a  wedding,"  from 
Huinen  =  "  Hymen,  the  Greek  *  god  *  of 
marriages"]. 

One  who  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith, 
blasphemed,  and  was  excommunicated  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  He  declared 
that  the  resurrection  was  already  past. 
Philetus  was  associated  with  him  in  his 
error  (2  Tim.  u.  17,  18). 

Hsrmn  [English,  from  Lat.  hymnusy  Gr. 
humnoa  =  ^*  a  song,"  whether  referring  to 
the  air  or  the  words ;  specially,  a  festive 
song  or  ode  in  praise  of  gods  or  heroes 
{Liddell  ami  Scott). 

In  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  rendering  both  in  the  A.V.  and  in 
the  R.V.  of  the  Greek  Humnoa  {see  etymo- 
logy) in  Ephes.  v.  19  and  Col.  iii.  16,  in 
both  which  places  '*  hjinns  "  are  distin- 
guished from  "psalms"  and  "spiritual 
songs."  It  is  also  one  word  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  verb  hnmneo  =  "  to  sing 
hymns,"  in  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ; 
Acts  xvi.  2r>— all  A.V.  and  R.V.  A  New 
Testament  hymn  may  have  differed  from 
a  psalm  in  being  composed  by  the  utterer 
or  some  other  Christian,  instead  of  being 


taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  may 
have  been  distinguished  from  a  spiritual 
song  in  being  more  specifically  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  aaoration,  but  these 
distinctions  are  only  conjectural. 

Hsmuc  ■snrlaons  [Lat.  =  "  the  Syrian 
Hyrax  "].    (Lev.  xi.  6— R.V.  margin.) 
[Coney,  Rock-Badoeb.] 

Hysaop  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Hebrew  Ezobh,  a  plant  which 
springs  out  of  walls,  and  was  of  so  small  a 
size  uiat  it  stood  at  one  end  of  the  scale  of 
magnitude  which  had  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
at  the  other  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  It  was 
evidentlv  aromatic,  and  was  Uuvely  used, 
under  uie  law,  often  in  bunches,  with 
cedar- wood,  etc.,  for  ceremonial  purifica- 
tion (Exod.  xii.  22  ;  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,  51, 
52 ;  Numb.  xix.  6,  18 ;  cf.  Psalm  li.  7). 
The  Septuagint  translates  Esobh.  Httssopos 
[No.  2L 

(2^  The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek  Hussopos  =  "an  aromatic 

Elant,"  not  our  hyssop  {Liddell  and  Scott). 
f,  when  it  is  staied  tnat  during  our  Lord*s 
crucifixion  **  they  put  a  sponge  full  of  the 
vinegar  upon  hyssop  "  (John  xix.  29 ;  cf. 
also  Matt,  xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36),  the 


COMMON  HYSSOP. 

meaning  is  that  they  affixed  a  sponge 
dipped  m  vinegar  to  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  then 
the  plant  must  have  had  a  reedj  or  woody 
stem.  Tet  Heb.  ix.  19,  referring  to  tlie 
ceremonial  purifications  under  tne  law, 
clearly  identifies  the  Hebrew  Ezobh  with 
the  Greek  Hussopos,  the  latter  indeed  being 
derived  from  the  former  word.  The 
Common  Hyssop  {Hj/Mopua  officinalis)  is  a 
sweet-smelnngplant',  belonging  to  theorder 
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Labiatse,  or  Mints.  Tristram  includes  it  in 
his  Flora  of  FalestinCy  but  states  that  its 
area  is  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Banubian 
province,  and  Siberia.  The  most  probable 
opinion  with  r^raxd  to  the  scripture 
hyssop  is  that  of  T)r.  Forbes  Royle,  who, 
in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject 
j[/o«r.  Rop,  Asiatic  Soc.,  viii  193-212), 
identified  it  with  the  Caper  plant  (Cappaiis 
9pinosa)y  sometimes  called  bj  the  Arabs 
l^Buf.  It  is  common  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  grows  out  of  walls 
(1  ICinffs  iy.  33),  and  could  furnish  a  reedy 
stem  three  or  four  feet  long,  to  which  a 
sponge  might  be  affixed. 


lUhar  [Heb.  Ibhhar  =  *'  whom  God  has 
chosen  "J. 

One  of  king  David*s  sons  bom  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  5). 

Zbbi  [Lat.  and  Gr.]. 

A  bird  of  the  Spoonbill  family,  formerly 
venerated  by  the  Egyptians  (Lev.  zi.  19, 
margin  of  R.V.).     [Heeon.] 

Ibleam  f^eb.  IbhUam  =  *'  consuming 
the  people**]. 

One  of  the  cities  within  the  territory  of 
Issachar  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Idanasseh.  The  Manassites,  however,  were 
not  able  to  drive  out  the  Canaanite  in- 
habitants (Josh.  xvii.  11,  12;  Judg.  i.  27). 
It  was  at  Gur  near  Ibleam  that  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  mortally  woimded  hj 
the  followers  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  27).  It 
is  generally  identified  with  Uie  Bileam  of 
1  Uhron.  vi.  70 ;  but  Conder  and  Kitchener 
prefer,  with  Dr.  Thomson,  to  place  it  at 
Yebla  {Surv,  of  West  Fal,  ii.  48),  8^  miles 
east-north-east  of  Jezreel,  and  6  north- 
west by  west  of  Bethshean. 

nmelah  [Heb.  Ibhneyah  =  *'  whom 
Jehovah  will  build  «p  **]• 

A  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chron.  ix.  8). 

Ibnljali  [Heb.  Ibhniyah,  Ibneiah]. 

A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  a  certain 
Reuel  (1  Chron.  ix.  8). 

Ibrt  [Heb.  IbhH  =  "  a  Hebrew,"  iden- 
tically the  same  word  as  is  translated 
Hebrew  in  Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  xxxix.  14,  etc.]. 

A  Levite,  a  son  of  Merari,  by  his  wife 
Jaaziah  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  27). 

nMam,  Jilwam  [Heb.  IbJuanty  Yibh- 
sam  =  **  delightful,**  ** pleasant  *']. 

A  son  of  Tola,  and  grandson  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  vii.  2— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

IlMna  [Heb.  Ibhtsan  =  **  made  of 
tin**  (?)  {Gcsen.)\  "active**  {OrfBibk)], 

A  "judge**  who  ruled  over  Israel,  or 
part  of  it,  for  seven  years.    He  was  a 


native  of  one  of  the  two  Bethlehems. 
apparently  that  in  Zebulim,  was  buriea 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  Zebulunite.  He  had  thirty  sons  and 
thirty  daiighters,  doubtless  by  a  plurality 
of  wives  (Judg.  xiL  8-10). 

lohabod  [Heb.  /-Av^Mm/A  =  "  where 
(is)  the  glory  '*  (?)  :  i  =  *'  where,**  Ka- 
iA<w/A  =  "  glory*']. 

The  name  given  by  the  wife  of  Phinehas 
to  the  son  whose  birth  oost  her  her  life. 
The  reference  of  the  name  she  thus  ex- 
plained :  "The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel,  for  the  Ark  of  God  is  taken  **  (1 
Sam.  IV.  19-22). 

Iconiiim  [Lat.,  from.  Gr.  Ikonion;  of. 
Eikoniony  diminutive  of  Fikon  =  "  an 
image**]. 

A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  through  which 
the  Greek  aUies  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
passed  in  B.C.  401.  Xenophon  {AnabtuiM^ 
I.  ii.  19)  describee  it  as  the  last  city  in 
Fhrygia;  that  is,  to  one  tiuvelling  east- 
ward. It  was  visited  bv  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  whose  missionary  labours  in  it  were 
successful,  but  were  abruptly  cut  short  by 
a  riot,  which  compelled  tbhem  secretly  to 
withdraw  from  the  dtv  (Acts  xiii.  51,  52; 
xiv.  1-6;  2  Tim.  in.  11).  Jews  from 
Iconium  went  after  him  to  Lystra,  and 
helped  to  create  the  commotion  in  which 
the  Apostle  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(Acts  xiv.  19).  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
was  soon  afterwards  back  for  a  h'ttle  at 
Iconium,  where  converts  had  been  made  on 
his  previous  visit  (21,  22  ;  xvi.  2).  As  these 
had  obtained  opportunities  of  forming  a 
good  opinion  of  limothy,  the  young  man 
just  named  may  possibly  have  done  occa- 
sional Christian  work  in  the  city.  Under 
the  Roman  and  the  Greek  emmres  Iconium 
was  considered  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  It 
was  situated  in  a  fexxile  plain,  about  150 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  east  from  the 
Archipelago,  100  west-north-west  from  the 
Bay  of  Scanderoon,  about  130  south  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  65  north  from  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Mohammedan  empire,  Iconium,  like 
the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  fell  into  the  hands 
first  of  the  Saracens  and  then  of  the 
Seliukian  Turks,  the  last-named  rulers 
making  it  their  capital.  Under  their 
patronage,  from  about  a.d.  1075  to  1294,  it 
rose  to  great  celebrity,  the  Sultans  of 
Iconium  being  important  political  person- 
ages before  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople 
had  arisen.  The  Seljukian  were  snc- 
ceeded  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  in  whose 
hands  Iconium,  now  Koniah,  still  re- 
mains. It  is  the  capital  of  the  poshaUc 
of  Karaman.  It  is  a  large  city,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  but  from  materials  de- 
rived from  older  structures. 
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[Heb.  Idhalah  =  **  what  God 
has  pointed  out "  (Gesenitui)  ;  **  snares  **  (':) 
(Oxford  mble)], 

A  border  town  of  Zebolun  (Josh.  xix. 
15).  The  Palestine  explorers  place  it 
doubtfully  at  el  Huwarah,  near  Bethlehem 
of  Zebulun,  and  about  8  miles  west  by 
north  of  Nazareth. 

IdlMMh  [Heb.  Idhbash  =  **of  honey," 
"honey-sweet  *']. 

A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  the  '*  father  of 
Elam"  (1  Chron.  iv.  3). 

Iddo  H)  [Heb.  =  "  loving,"  "  aflfec- 
tionate  "J. 

(1)  The  son  of  a  certain  Zechariah.  He 
was  a  chief  in  David's  reign  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  xxvii  21). 

(2)  The  chief  in  £zra*8  time  at  Casiphia 
(Ezraviii.  17). 

Iddo  (2)  [Heb.  =  "  opportune,"  "  sea- 
sonable." The  first  consonant  in  the 
Hebrew  word  is  diiferent  from  that  in 
Iddo  (1).  In  2  Chron.  ix.  29  the  spelling, 
perhaps  by  a  copyist's  error,  is  Eddo]. 

{Vi  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Gtershom 
(\  Chron.  vi.  21).  Called  at  verse 41  Adaiah 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  father  of  Ahinadab,  Solomon's 
purveyor  at  Mahanaim  (1  Kings  iv.  14). 

(3)  A  seer  who  published  a  book  of 
gene&logies  in  which  he  detailed  the 
events  of  Solomon  and  Rehoboam's  reigns 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29  ;  xil  15).  In  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  second  publication— his 
**  Commentary,"  he  gave  the  story  of  king 
Abiiah's  acts  (xiii.  22— A. V.  and  K.V.). 

(4)  The  grandfather  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (Zech.  i.  1,  7 ;  cf.  Ezra  v.  1  ; 
vi.  14).  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Iddo 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (cf.  Neh.  xii.  4  with  16). 

Idol  [English,  from  Lat.  Idol  urn  or 
Idohn ;  Gr.  Eidolon  ^^^2^  mental"  or 
**  mat^ial  image  "1. 

An  image,  a  sculpture,  or  other  repre- 
sentation of  any  person  or  being,  mis- 
takenly considered  an  aid  to  worship,  if 
not  even  itself  adored.  Idols  or  images 
were  made  of  silver,  of  gold  (Psalm  cxv. 
4  ;  cxxxv.  15),  of  wood,  or  other  material 
(Isa.  xliv.  13-17).  When  metallic,  they 
were  generally  fashioned  by  melted  metal 
being  run  into  a  mould,  in  which  case  they 
were  called  **  molten  images  "  ;  when  of 
wood,  they  were  made  by  graving  or  other 
instruments,  and  were  called  *' graven 
images."  The  process  of  manufacture  in 
both  of  these  cases  is  described  in  Isaiah 
(xliv.  9-20).  Some  were  smalls  especially 
those  designed  as  household  gods  [Teba- 
PHix]  (Gren.  xxxi.  34 ;  xxxv.  1  -4) ;  some  were 
large  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  a  human 
being (1  Sam. xix.  16);  some,  yet  larger, when 


put  upon  a  cart,  were  **  a  burden  to  the- 
weary  beast"  which  drew  the  vehicle  (Isa. 
xlvi.  1) ;  while  such  an  image  as  that 
erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  an 
animal  at  aU  (Dan.  iii.  1).  Quite  a  number 
of  Hebrew  words,  from  different  roots,  are- 
translated  ♦^idol"  or  "image"  in  the 
A.V.  and  the  B.y.  There  are  also  various 
epithets  appUed  to  idols.  These  express 
the  commmgled  loathing  and  contempt 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
enlightened  servant  of  Jehovah.  Cme  of 
the  most  notable  is  \AJsm  (q.v.^.  For 
the  use  of  idols  as  objects  of  worship,  or  a» 
fancied  representations  of  the  unseen  God^ 
whom  no  material  thing  can  possibly 
resemble,  sec  Idolatbt. 

Idolatry  [English,  from  Lat.  Idolola- 
tna;  Gr.  I.mololatreia=**  idol- worship  "  ; 
Eidolon  =:  **  an  idol "  (q.v.),  and  Latreta  = 
'Hhe  state  of  a  nired  workman," 
**  service,"  **  worship  "]. 

Of  seven  successive  stages  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  religious  thought  enimieratea  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  idolatrv  or  anthro- 
pomorphism is  the  fifth  (Lubbock,  Origin 
of  Civtlisation  (1870),  p.  119).  But  it  was 
reached  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
man's  history.  Laban  had  images,  which 
Bachel  was  too  justly  accused  of  stealing 
(Gen.  xxxi.  30,  32-36).  The  Canaanite 
nations  had  idols,  which  the  Israelites,  on 
succeeding  to  the  land,  were  ordered  to- 
destroy  ^xod.  xxiii.  24 ;  xxxiv.  13 ; 
Lev.  xix.  4  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  52  ;  Deut.  vii. 
5 ;  xxix.  17»  etc.).  The  second  command- 
ment was  directed  against  idolatry  (Exod. 
XX.  4,  5  j  Deut.  v.  8,  9).  Some  have  inter- 
preted it  as  forbidding  all  sculptures^ 
statues,  pictures,  etc. ;  others  as  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  of  these  only  when 
they  were  made  to  be  worshipped.  Of  the 
nations  with  whom  the  Israelites  were 
brought  in  contact  during  Scripture  times, 
all  but  the  Persians  were  idolaters;  and 
the  divinities  whom  their  images  repre- 
sented were  other  gods  than  Jehovah. 
When  the  Israelites  oorrowed  idolatrous 
practices  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
two  well-marked  stages  were  traceable  in 
the  progress  of  error.  At  first  they  at- 
tempted to  worship  Jehovah  by  means  of 
images  [Jeboboah]  ;  then  they  entirely 
departed  from  Jehovah,  and  the  idols  they 
made  were  designed  to  represent  other 
divinities.  [Ahab,  Baal,  Jezebel.I  When 
idolatry  prevails  in  a  nation,  the  less  en- 
lightened worship  the  image  as  if  itself 
waa  the  or  a  Divine  Being,  while  the  more 
cultured  people  only  use  the  idol  after  it 
has  been  consecrated  as  what  they  consider 
an  aid  to  the  adoration  of  the  unseen 
being  of  whom  it  is  held  to  be  the  symbol. 
Thus  Laban,  living  in  a  primitive  age,  and 
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not  a  very  enlightened  man,  calls  the 
images  which  his  daughter  stole  his 
**g<^"  (Gen.  xxxi.  30,  32),  while  those 
who  were  reminded  that  they  saw  no 
similitude  when  Jehovah  spoke  at  Horeb 
from  the  midst  of  the  fire  seem  to  have 
risen  above  the  lower  form  of  idolatry  and 
to  have  been  in  danger  only  from  the 
higher  kind — i.e.  of  worshiimmg  the  true 
G^  by  the  imagined  aid  of  idols.  In  such 
a  country  as  India  the  two  kinds  of 
idolatry  are  clearly  distinguishable.  The 
lower  conception  of  image-worship  is 
forbidden  both  by  the  first  and  second 
oonmiandments,  the  highest  by  the  second 
only.  Both  ty^es  of  idolatry  are  denounced 
bv  Isaiah,  the  first  in  ii.  8 ;  xlii.  17  ;  xliv. 
10-17 ;  the  second  in  xl.  18-26,  etc.  Jere- 
miah attacks  chiefly  the  first  (x.  2-15; 
xvi.  20).  So  does  the  author  of  Psalms 
cxv.  and  cxxxv.  Portions  of  the  apocrv- 
phal  Book  of  Wisdom  remind  us  of  Isaian. 
In  New  Testament  times  directions  had 
to  be  given  as  to  the  precautions  which 
church  members  were  required  to  take 
to  avoid  compromising  themselves  with 
idolatry.  The  Ck)uncil  of  Jerusalem  en- 
joined that  they  should  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols  (Acts  xv.  29).  Paul  gave 
the  same  injunction,  but  explained  that  in 
the  case  of  tnose  who  had  no  faith  in  idols, 
■abstinence  was  designed  to  avoid  casting  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  weaker 
brethren  (1  Cor.  viii.  1-13).  If  receiving 
hospitality  at  any  house,  meat  which  might 
possibly  have  been  offered  to  an  idol  was 
set  on  the  table,  the  Christian  guest  was 
not  required  to  ask  any  questions  for 
conscience  sake;  but  if  he  was  expressly 
told  that  the  food  had  been  offerea  to  an 
idol,  then  he  was  to  abstain.  The  same 
rule  was  to  be  carried  out  with  regard  to 
food  purchased  for  the  household  in  the 
ordinary  market  (x.  18-33).  About  a.d.  300 
images  were  introduced  into  some  Chris- 
tian churches  for  instruction  and  ornament 
only.  In  736  the  eastern  emperor  Leo 
issued  edicts  a^inst  them.  In  780  the 
Empress  Irene  mtroduced  ima^  worship 
into  the  Eastern  Church,  and  m  787  the 
second  Council  of  Nice  gave  them  ecclesi- 
astical sanction.  If  now  they  are  found 
in  Protestant  churches,  it  is  solely  for 
ornament,  and  not  that  they  may  be  wor- 
shipped. 

Idnmea.  IdnmaBA  [Lat.  Idtimaa ; 
Or.  Idottmaia,  fiooi  Heb.  Edhmn  = 
♦'Edom"].     rEDOM.] 

The  name  for  the  country  of  Edom  in 

rts  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xxxiv.  5, 
Ezek.  XXXV.  15;  xxxvi.  5),  where  the 
translators  of  the  A.V.  have  followed  the 
Qreek  Septuagint  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Tne  R.V.  translators  have  sub- 
stituted Edom,  the  proper  Hebrew  name. 


In  Mark  iii.  8  both  the  A.y.  and  the  R.y. 
follow  the  Greek  New  Testament,  using 
the  genuine  Latin  spelling,  Idumsea. 

Igal,  Igeal  [Heb.  Ighal  =  ''  whom  God 
will  vindicate  *'"or  "  avenge  "]. 

(1)  The  son  of  a  certain  Jose^,  and  the 
spy  sent  forth  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar  to 
search  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xiii.  7). 

(2)  A  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah.  He  was 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii 
36).    CaUed  also  Joel  (1  Chron.  xi.  38). 

(3)  A  son  of  Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of 
king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iiL  22).  The 
A.y.  spells  his  name  Ioeal  (q.v.). 

Igdallah  [Heb.  ladaiyahu  =  *^  whom 
God  will  make  great  *M. 

A  **  man  of  God,*^  the  father  of  a 
certain  Hanan,  whose  sons  seem  to  have 
had  rooms  in  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah's 
time  (Jer.  xxxv.  4). 

Zgeal  [Ioal]  (1  Chron.  iii.  22— A.y.). 

Um  [Heb.  lyim  =  "ruins"]. 

(1)  An  abbreviation  of  Ije-ababiii 
(q.v.)  (cf.  Numb,  xxxiii.  44  with  45). 

(2^  A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme 
soutn  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29).  Site  un- 
known. 

De-AlMurlm  [Itb-Ababdc]  (Numb.  xzi. 
11— A.y. ;  xxxui.  44— A.y.). 

Don  [Heb.  lyon  =  **  a  ruin  "]. 

A  fortified  dty  of  Naphtali,  one  of  those 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  at 
the  instigation  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  20 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  4).  Its  inhabitants  were 
subseauently  carried  into  captivity  by 
'Hglath-pileser.  The  name  of  lion  sur- 
vives in  Merj  'Aytin  and  (el)  Khiv&m, 
the  former  a  district  and  the.  latter  a 
village  within  its  limits,  about  8  miles 
north-north-west  of  Banias.  Major  Conder 
thinks  it  probable  that  el  Khiy&m  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ijon. 

Tklrasli  [Heb.  Iqoe*h  =  "  perverse  "]. 
A   Tekoite,  the  father  of  Ira,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men    (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26; 

1  Chron.  xi.  28).  He  was  David's  captain 
for  the  sixth  month  (1  Chron.  xxvii  9). 

Dai  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  =  **  highest," 
"supreme"]. 

One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron. 
xi.  29).    The  same  as  Zalmon  (q.v.)  (cf. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  28). 

niyrioiim  PLat.,  fromGr.  lUurikoni]. 

A  country  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pannonia,  on  the  south  by  Epirus,  on  the 
east  by  Macedonia,  and,  when  it  included 
Dalmatia,  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (the  Gulf  of  yenioe).  It  is  traversed 
from  north-west  to  south-east  by  the 
None,  Camic,  and  Julian  Alps,  consti- 
tuting the  most  easterly  portion  of   the 
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great  Alpine  chain,  while  along  the  coast 
are  excellent  harbours  and  numerous 
islands.  The  lUyrion  race  inhabiting  the 
region  were  wild  mountaineers,  who  were 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Macedonians ;  and,  when  they  descended 
to  the  sea- coast,  they  so  practised  piracy 
as  to  brinff  them  into  collision  with  the 
Bomans,  wno  conquered  them^  and  made 
Ulyricum,  or  Illyria,  a  provmce  of  the 
empire.  The  Apostle  Paul  boasted  that  he 
had  preached  the  gospel  **  from  Jerusalem 
and  round  about  even  to  Ulyricum ''  (Rom. 
XV.  19— R.V.).*  In  the  later  years  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  name  lUyncum  gained 
a  much  wider  pieaning.  A  ^^reat  psirt  of 
Illyricum  in  the  more  limited  sense  is 
now  constituted  by  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, nominally  administered  by  Austria 
on  behalf  of  Turkey:  and  Montenegro, 
called  Turldsh,  but  really  more  than  semi- 
detached from  Ottoman  sway. 

Imago  [Idol]. 

Imla,  Imlali  [Heb.  Imla  and  Imlah  = 
*'  whom  God  will  satisfy  **] . 

The  father  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  (1 
Kings  xxii.  8,  9  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  7,  8). 

Imiiiannel,  Bmnuuiuel  [Heb.  Imnui- 
nitel  =  '*  with  us  God,"  i.e.  *'  God  with 
us"  ;  from  Immanu  =  "  with  us,"  and  L7 
=  *'  God."  In  Greek  the  word  has  become 
£fnfnanuel'\. 

n)  A  son  whom  **  a  virgin  "  (A.V.  and 
R.V.)  or  **the  maiden"  (R.V.  margin) 
should  bear  in  Isaiah's  time.  Before  uiat 
child  should  be  old  enough  **  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou 
abhorrest"  (it  was  saia)  *' shall  be  for- 
saken of  both  her  kings  "  (Isa.  vii.  16— 
A.Y.) ;  or  **  the  land  whose  two  kings  thou 
abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  "  (R.y.).  The 
two  kings  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
Damascus  and  Israel,  then  confederate 
against  Judah  ;  but  the  date  referred  to  is 
obscure.  Terse  8  states  that  the  judgment 
threatened  on  Damascus  and  **  Ephraim," 
i.e.  Israel,  should  come  within  sixty-five 
years,  but  a  child  soon  to  be  bom  would 
attain  to  years  of  discretion  much  within 
that  time.  The  child  Immanuel  in  Isaiah's 
days  was  evidently  an  important  person- 
age, for  speaking  of  Judah  the  prophet 
says,  **  thy  land,  O  Immanuel"  (viii.  8). 

(2)  Jesxts,  the  true  Immanuel,  God  with 
us,  in  whom  Isaiah's  prophecy  received  its 
remoter  but  much  more  complete  fulfil- 
ment (Matt.  i.  22,  23— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

Immer  (1)  [Heb.  =  "talkative," 
"witty,"  "sarcastic"]. 

The  father  of  Pashhur,  the  priestly 
antaffoxust  of  the  prophet  Jeremian  (Jer. 

XX.  r). 


•  (2)  [IMMEB  (!)(?)]. 

Apparently  a  place  m  Babylonia  whence 
21 


exiles  returned.  They  failed,  however^  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezra  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  61).    Site  unknown. 

Imna  [Heb.  =  "whom  God  holds 
back"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Helem  (1  Chron. 
vii.  35). 

fmnali  [Heb.  =  "  happiness "  {Geae- 
nius);  "whom  God  assigns"  (?)  (Oxford 
Bible)]. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Asher  (\  Chron. 
vii.  30).  Called  also  Jimnah  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17-A.V.). 

(2)  The  father  of  Kore,  a  Levite  porter 
in  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Cliron.  xxxi.  14). 

Imrah  [Heb.  =  "  stubborn,"  "  con- 
tumacious "1. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
vii.  36). 

Imrl  [Heb.  =  "  eloquent "]. 

( 1)  A  man  of  Judah .  He  was  the  son  of 
Bam,  and  a  descendant  of  Pharez  (1  Chron. 
ix.  4). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Zaccur,  who 
rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

Inoense  [English,  remotely  from  Lat. 
Incensum  =  "incense,"  Iureusn8=** burnt," 
Incendo  =  "  to  set  fire  to,"  "  to  bum  "]. 

Odoriferous  substances  designed  to  be 


^'^ 


ALTAR  OF  IN'CRKSE. 


burnt,  especially  in  religious  worship. 
Incense  was  largely  used  as  an  element  m 
the  Jewish  ritual.  It  is  called  "sweet 
incense  "  (Exod.  xxv.  6 ;  xxxv.  8, 28,  etc.), 
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**  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer  "  (xxxvii 
29).  The  ingredients  were  stacte  (opo- 
balsamum — R.V.  margin),  onycha,  galoa- 
num,  and  pure  frankincense  in  equal 
proportions,  tempered  with  salt.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  be  made  for  ordinary 
pur})06es.  An  altar  of  incense  was  to  hd 
fashioned  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
pure  gold.  It  was  to  be  placed  in  the  holy 
place,  just  outside  the  veil  which  separated 
it  from  the  place  most  holv,  ana  when 
each  morning  the  hi^h  priest  dressed  the 
lamps  he  was  to  bum  mcense  on  the  golden 
altar  (Exod.  xxx.  1-9,  34-38  ;  xL  5;  Luke 
i.  10).  Once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement  [Atonement  f ],  ne  was  to 
brin^  the  mcense  within  the  veil,  and 
bummg  it  on  a  fire  in  a  censer  in  the  most 
holy  pmce,  envelop  the  mercy-seat  in  a 
cloud  of  the  odoriferous  smoke  which  it  sent 
forth  (Lev.xvi.  12, 13).  When  the  altar  was 
dedicated,  each  of  the  princes  brought  a  gift 
of  incense  carried  in  a  spoon  (Numb.  vii. 
14,  20,  etc.).  Where  so  many  animal 
sacrifices  were  offered  as  there  were  in  the 
courts  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple,  the  smell  of  blood  must  have 
polluted  the  atmosphere,  and  the  burning 
of  incense  exerted  a  good  sanitary  influ- 
ence. But  it  had  also  a  symbolic  reference. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  a  plague  broke  out,  which  was 
removed  after  Aaron  had  made  atonement 
for  the  people  bv  burning  incense  (Numb, 
xvi.  46,  47).  Tne  Psalmist  requested  that 
his  prayer  might  be  set  forth  before 
Jehovah  as  incense  (Psalm  cxli.  2) ;  the 
worshippers  prayed  outside  the  Temple 
while  Zachanas  offered  incense  within  its 
walls  (Luke  i.  10) ;  and  in  an  apocalyptic 
vision  an  angel  burnt  incense  on  the  golden 
altar  2  the  smoke  ascending  with  the  prayers 
of  samts  (Rev.  viii.  3-5).  The  worsnippers 
of  false  divinities  no  less  than  those  who 
adored  the  true  God  burnt  incense  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  25 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  etc.). 


,  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Hoddu  for  HotMu  ;  in  Zend  and  Pehlevi, 
Ueando  {Gesenius^,  In  Esther  i.  1  it  pro- 
bably means  India.  The  Hebrew  names 
for  tne  peacocks  and  *'  apes  '*  or  monkeys 
brought  by  Solomon's  mariners  are  derived 
from  the  Malabar,  and  that  a^ain  from 
the  Sanscrit  langui^e.  His  ships  must, 
therefore,  have  visited  India  or  some 
market  near  it  to  which  Indian  products 
were  broucht.  [Ape»  Peacock.]  With 
r3gard  to  tne  limits  of  the  empire  ruled 
by  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  (Esther  i.  1),  viz., 
from  India  to  Ethiopia,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  his  father,  Darius  Hys- 
txspes,  sent  an  expedition  to  navigate  the 
Indus  to  the  sea,  and  annexing  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  drew  from  it  a  tribute 


of  320  talents  of  gold,  a  third  pari  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Inberltaiioe  [English].    [Heeb.] 

Inkbom  [Englis^]. 

A  horn  or  anything  wmili^r  for  holding 
ink  (Ezek.  ix.  2, 3,  11).  Themarsin  of  the 
E.V.  makes  it  carried  "upon  his  loins." 
Bonar  and  McCheyne  describe  an  ink* 
horn  they  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  Chris- 
tian Copt  as  having  a  long  shaft  which 
held  the  reeds,  and  was  stock  into  thfr 
girdle,  while  the  place  for  the  ink  formed 
a  head  at  one  end  {Mission  of  Inquiry  to 
the  Jews  (1848),  I.  123).  Thomson  {Land 
and  the  Booky  131)  gives  a  «imilqj  descrip- 
tion. 

Inn  rE^lish;^. 

An  Oriental  inn  bears  no  close  resem- 
blance to  a  Western  hotel.  That  in  which 
there  was  no  room  for  the  infant  Redeemer 
was  probably  a  building  destitute  of  ail 
furniture,  on  the  floor  of  which  eadi 
traveller  spread  his  mat,  if  indeed  he  had 
a  mat  to  spread.  If  not,  then  his  plaid  or 
scarf  had  to  suffice  for  botii  mattress  and 
bedclothes  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  6).  Some  modem 
caravanserais  in  the  East  are  of  a  higher 
type,  consisting  of  an  open  courtyard, 
surrounded  bv  rooms ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  one  of  this  superior  kind  existed  as 
early  as  the  advent  of  Christ  in  a  small 
town  like  Bethlehem. 

Inspiration  [English,  from  Lat.  /it- 
spiratio  =  **  a  breathing  into,"  "  inspira- 
tion" ;  inspiro  =  "  to  blow  in  "  or  *'  upon," 
**  to  breathe  into,"  **  to  inspire"  :  in  = 
**into,"  and  «piro='*  to  breathe,"  *' to 
blow"], 

A  term  which  occurs  first  in  Job  xxxii.  8 
— A.V.  **  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  ; 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Ahnighty  giveth 
them  understanding,"  The  B.V.  here 
alters  *  *  inspiration  "  into  ' '  breath.  *  *  The 
word  occurs  again  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  which 
in  the  text  of  the  R.V.  reads  thus :  "  Every 
scripture  inspired  of  Qod  (is)  also  profit- 
able for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness :  that 
the  man  of  Qod  may  be  complete,  furnished 
completely  unto  every  good  work."  On 
the  margin  the  readixig  is,  **  Every  scrip- 
ture (is)  inspired  of  God  and  profitabfe. 
etc."  For  *'  instruction"  alsoissubstitutea 
*  *  discipline."  Thus  the  text  and  the  mar- 
gin essentially  differ  in  meaning.  Of  the 
promised  Coinforter,  Advoca;te,  Helper,  or 
Paraclete,  Jesus  thus  spoke :  '*  But  the 
Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you  " 
(John  xiv.  26— R.V.).  "Howbeit  when 
He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth"  (John  xvi. 
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13 — ^R.y.)*  However  these  paaagesmay 
hi  interpreted,  they  dearly  teach  that 
certain  holy  men  of  old  were  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  oral  utterances 
regaroinff  the  preaching  and  life  of  our 
Lord  ana  any  of  their  writings  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Scripture.  Three  views  exist 
9B  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fallible 
human  writers  were  controlled  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  That  still  held  by  the 
majority  of  profeasing  Christians  is  that 
this  Divine  control  was  sufficiently  exerted 
to  produce  verbal  inspiration  ;  that  is,  uu- 
emng  accuracy  in  every  statement  jnade. 
and  Divine  wisdom  in  every  word  uttered 
or  penned.  In  conformity  with  this  view 
various  formulas  exist  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  citing  passages  from  the  Old. 
Some  make  the  human  element  prominent 
as  **then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 
spoken  bv  Jeremjr  the  prophet  *'  (Matt.  ii. 
l7) ;  **  For  David  speaketh  concerning 
him "  (Acts  ii.  25) ;  outers  the  divine,  as 
**  This  scripture  must  needs  have  been 
fulfilled  which  the  Holy  Ghost  b;r  the 
mouth  of  David  spake  before  **  (Acts  1. 16) ; 
**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
saith  God  "  (ii.  17) ;  "  Wherefore  the  Holy 
Ghost  saith  "  rHeb.  iii.  7).  A  second 
view  is,  that  while  the  Divine  influence 
prevented  all  error  in  the  spiritual  truth 
revealed,  it  did  not  guarantee  inerrancy  in 
other  matters,  such  as  the  numbers  of 
soldiers  in  an  army,  or  of  money  in  a 
treasury,  or  exclude  the  expression  of  too 
vindictive  feeling  towards  the  foes  of  the 
writer,  his  country,  or  his  God.  A  third 
view  so  lowers  inspiration  that  it  is  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  the  sanctified  genius 
which  enabled  Milton  to  write  the  Paradise 
Losty  or  Newton  and  Cowper  to  compose 
the  Olney  Hyintu. 

InstAat  [English,  from  Lat.  Instam^ 
genitive  inatantis  —  {\^  "present";  VI) 
*'  pressing,"  **  urgent,**  **  importimate  "  ; 
insto  =  (1)  **  to  stand  in  "  or  **  upon  '* ; 
(2)  "to  draw  nigh";  (3)  "to  urge"  or 
"press  upon"]. 

As  an  adject  tve,  in  the  obsolete  sense  of 
earnest  {see  etymology)  (Bom.  xii.  12; 
2  Tim.  iv.  2). 

InstAaily  [English]. 
In  the  yew  Testament,  earnestly  (Luke 
vii.  4  ;  Acts  xxvi.  7). 

loll.  Job  (1)  [Heb.  Yobh,  of  doubtful 
meaning,  pernaps  an  erroneous  reading  for 
JashubJ. 

The  third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13). 
Called  in  1  Chron.  vii  1  Jashttb  (q.v.). 

Zplidelali,Iikliedela]i  [Heb.  Iphdheyah 
=  "  whom  Jehovah  sets  free  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak  (1  Chron. 
Tiii.25— A.V.andR.V.). 


Ililitali,  Jlphtali  [Heb.  Iphtahh,  Yipk- 
toAA  =  "  whom"  or  "which  He  opens  "(?)1. 

A  town  or  village  in  a  valley  in  Judan 
(Josh.  XV.  43— A.  V.  and  R.V.).  Site  un- 
known. 

Iphtah-el,  Jiphthah-el  [Heb.  Iph- 
tahh-el  =  "  whom  "  or  "  which  God 
opens"!. 

A  valley  on  the  boundary -lines  between 
Zebuluu  and  Asher  (Joeh.  xix.  14,  27). 
Situation  doubtful. 

Ir  (1)  [Iri]  (cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  12  with  7) 

Ir  (2)  [Heb.  =  "  a  city  "]. 

In  composition,  a  "  city,"  town,  or  vil- 
lage. 

Ib-Ha-Heees  [Heb.  =  "  city  of  the 
Heres"J. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  the  city  prophetic- 
ally mentioned  in  Isa.  xix.  18.  [Hebes.] 

Ib-Nahash  [Heb.  =  "  city  of  Nahash  ^'^. 

A  *'  city,"  town,  or  village,  of  which  a 
man  of  Judah.Tehinnah,  was  the  "father" 
(1  Chron.  iv.  12).  Major  Conder  places  it 
doubtfully  at  Deir  Nakhkh&s,  near  the 
Philistine  coimtiy,  about  2  miles  east- 
north-east  of  the  old  Eleutheropolis,  and 
about  13  north-west  of  Hebron. 

Ib-Sheice8H  [Heb.  =  "city  of  (the) 
sun  "T, 

A  Danite  frontier  town,  probably  the 
same  as  Bethshemesh  No.  1  (q.v.)  (Josh, 
xix.  41). 

Ira  [Heb  =  "  a  town  "  {Gesenius)  ; 
.  "  watcMul  "  {Oxford  Bible). 

(1)  A  Jairite  who  was  "  a  chief  ruler 
about  David  "  (2  Sam.  xx.  26). 

(2)  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  the  son 
of  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  28). 

(3)  An  Ithrite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chrbn.  xi.  40). 

Irad  [Heb.  Iradh ,  of  doubtful  meaning] . 
A  sou  of  a  certain  Enoch,  and  graud^n 
of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

Inun  [Heb.  =  "  pertaining  to  a  city  " 
or  "town"]. 

A  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43; 
1  Chron.  i.  54). 

Irl,  Ir  [Heb.  =  "  pertaining  to  a  city  " 
or  *  town**]. 

A  son  of  Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chron.  vii.  7,  12.) 

Irljah  [Heb.  Iriiyah  =  "whom  Jehovah 
looks  at "  or  "  regards  "]. 

A  Benjamite  captain  who  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  ^tes  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
Chaldean  siege,  aud  charged  Jeremiiih, 
when  he  was  going  out  at  the  gate,  with 
the  fault  of  attempting  to  fall  away  to  the 
enemy  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13). 

Irom  (1)  [English;]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Barzelf 
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from  Aramaic  Baraz  =  **  to  fix,"  "  to 
transfix,'*  occurring  in  about  seventy- 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tubal-cain. 
of  the  raco  of  Cain,  was  **  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  "  (G«n.  iv. 
22).  As  early  as  the  Mosaic  period,  there 
were  axes  and  other  instruments  of  iron 

gTumb.  XXXV.  16 ;  Deut.  xix.  5,  margin), 
on  furnaces  were  also  known  (Deut.  iv. 
20),  and  Og,  kin^  of  Bashan,  had  a  bed- 
Htead  of  iron  (lu.  11).  In  the  time  of 
Joshua,  vessels  were  made  of  the  metal 
(Josh,  vi  19,  24).  Chariots  of  iron  for 
war  purposes  had  also  come  into  use  (Josh, 
xvii.  16),  continuing  through  the  periods 
of  the  Judges,  and  on  to  later  times  (Judg. 
i.  19;  iv.  3,  13).  In  Jer.  xv.  12  iron 
t'rom  the  north  is  mentioned  as  if  it  was 
more  difficult  to  break  than  that  from 
other  quarters.  The  A.V.  couples  this 
harder  iron  with  steel,  but  the  steel  is  a 
mistranslation  of  Nehhoshethy  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  word  for  brass  (copper). 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek  Sideroa^  undoubtedly  meaning 
*'iron"  in  Rev.  ii.  27,  etc. 

Iron  (2)  [Heb.  =  ^*  timid  "  {Gesenius)  ; 
"reverence^'  {Oxfoi-d liible)]. 

A  fortified  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
38).  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
present  village  of  T^rdn,  10  miles  due  west 
from  the  waters  of  Merom. 

Zrpael  [Heb.  =  **  which  God  renders 
healthy*']. 

A  **  mj "  or  village  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  27).  Major  Conder  thmks  it 
->robably  the  village  B^fat,  6^  miles  north 
)j  west  from  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  and 
modem  names  having  the  same  meaning. 

Im  [Heb.  =  "  pertaining  to  a  city  "  or 
«'town"l.     • 

The  elaest  son  of  the  celebrated  Caleb 
(1  Chron.  iv.  15). 

Isaao  [Heb.  It»hha^  =  ♦' laughter"]. 

The  son  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  by 
Sarah  his  wife.  By  the  Hebrew  chronology 
Isaao  was  bom  about  1897  B.C.,  when  his 
father  was  100  years  old  and  his  mother 
also  of  advanced  age.  When  the  Divine 
promise  was  made  to  her  that  she  should 
nave  a  son,  its  fulfilment  seemed  so  impro- 
bable that  she  received  it  with  a  lau^  of 
unbeUef,  for  which  she  was  rebnkra  by 
God.  It  was  to  commemorate  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion  that  she  named  the  child 
when  it  was  bom  Isaac  or  Laughter.  He 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
being  the  child  of  promise  had  from  the 
first  higher  privileges  than  were  accorded 
to  Ishmael,  Abraham's  son  by  his  Egyptian 
maid.  Hagar  (Gen.  xviii.  9-15 ;  xxi.  1-12). 
Abraham  loved  his  younger  son  with  very 
deep  affection,  but  his  obedience  to  the 
Divme  will  was  such  that  when,  to  try  his 


I 


faith,  God  required  him  to  offer  Isaac  in 
sacrifice,  ho  took  steps  to  carry  out  the 
dreadful  injunction.  When  the  faith  thus 
tested  came  out  triumphant,  the  voice  of 
God  from  heaven  directed  him  to  do  the 
lad  no  injury,  and  added  promises  of  a 
numerous  progeny  and  of  blessings  through 
his  seed  to  all  families  of  man  kind  (xxii. 
1-18).  The  temperament  of  Isaac  fitted 
him  for  a  retired  and  contemplative,  rather 
than  an  active  life.  He  had,  moreover,  an 
affectionate  heart,  and  feeling  deeply  the 
death  of  his  mother  when  it  occurred,  was 
not  again  happy  till  Bebekah  was  brou^t 
from  Mesopotamia  to  be  his  wife  (xxiiL  1, 
2 ;  xxiv.  1-67).  He  was  then  about  forty 
years  old.  Twenty  years  later  Rebekan 
gave  birth  to  twins,  £sau  and  Jacob,  Esau 
being  Isaac's  and  Jacob  Bebekah^s 
favourite  (xxv.  19-28).  The  consequences 
of  this  partiality  were  harmful  to  all  the 
parties  concerned.  Bebekah  took  advan- 
tage of  Isaac's  a|^  and  the  blindness  and 
bluntness  of  feelmg  which  it  produced  to 
pass  Jacob  off  for  Esau,  ana  obtain  the 
special  blessing  which  the  father  had  in- 
tended for  his  tavourite  son.  Then  Jacob 
had  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  escape 
the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  brother 
whom  he  had  cheat^ ;  and  as  he  was  away 
twenty  years,  Bebekah  never  saw  him 
more  (xxvii.  -xxxiii.).  Isaac  resided  chiefly 
at  Mamre  or  Hebron  (xxxv.  27).  though 
on  one  occasion,  during  famine,  ne  for  a 
considerable  time  sojourned  near  Gerar,  in 
the  Philistine  country,  where,  like  Abraham 
on  a  similar  occasion,  he  denied  his  wife 
(xxvi.  1-33).  He  died  at  the  age  of  180, 
by  the  Hebrew  reckoning  about  1716  B.C., 
and  was  buried  by  Esau  and  Jacob  (xxxv. 
28,  29)  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
already  the  mortal  remains  of  his  parents 
and  his  wife  had  been  laid  (xlix.  31).  The 
New  Testament  alludes  to  Isfuu:  as  a  diild 
of  promise  (Gal.  iv.  22,  23)^  and  instance* 
his  tent-life  and  his  blessmg  Esau  and 
Jacob  as  evidences  of  his  faiu  (Heb.  xL 
9,  20). 


[Heb.  EshamhUy  Yenhaffahu  = 
**  salvation  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  **  falvation 
effected  by  Jehovah  "]. 

The  greatest  Old  Testament  prophet  of 
the  second  period,  as  Elijah  was  of  the 
first,  and  Daniel  of  the  third.  He  was  the 
son  of  Amoz,  who  must  not  be  oonfound(d 
with  the  prophet  Amos.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  tribe  he  belonged^  but  he  lived  in 
Jerusalem.  He  saw  visions  concerning 
Judalk  and  Jerusalem  in  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahax,  and  Hexekial:, 
kin^  of  Judah  (Isa.  i.  1).  His  formal 
designation  to  the  prophetic  office  was  in 
the  last  year  of  King  Uzziah  (vi.  1-13), 
B.C.  742,  chapters  i.-y.  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phsdes  having  been  delivered,  probably,  in 
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the  reiflni  of  Jotham,  Uzziah's  successor. 
From  the  time  when  the  seer  began  his 
prophetic  ministry,  he  was  the  adviser  of 
the  successiye  kings,  conveying  them 
messages  from  Jehovah,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  inducing  them  to  act  on  the  advice 
which  he  ofFeiid.  He  supported  Ahaz 
when  Syria  and  Israel  in  alliance  sought  to 
capture  Jerusalem,  and  put  a  creature  of 
their  own  upon  the  throne.  We  leani  that 
at  this  crisis  Isaiah  was  a  married  man 
(viii.  3).  with  a  son  Shear- Jashub  (meaning 
**  a  remnant  shall  return  ")  (vii.  3).  A 
aecond  son  was  afterwards  bom  to  him. 
This  one  was  called  by  the  Divine  direction 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  meaning  '*  (the) 
spoil  speedeth,  (the)  prey  hasteth"  or 
**8rK)il  quickly,  rob  quickly"  (SayceJ, 
botii  names  enshrining  prophecies.  Isaiah's 
wife  is  called  a  prophetess  (viii.  3),  either 
by  courtesy,  or  more  probably  because  she 
herself  uttered  predictions.  Though  the 
extreme  peril  into  which  Jerusalem  was 
brought  m  Ahaz's  reign  was  from  the 
oonfMoracy  between  Israel  and  3yria,  the 
more  permanent  danger  was  really  from 
another  quarter,  namely,  from  Assyria, 
which  was  anxious  to  possess  itself  of 
Palestine,  to  opNcn  a  way  for  the  conc^uest 
of  Egypt,  .which  was  its  great  rival. 
Isaiah's  counsel  was  to  avoid  entangling 
alliances  with  an^  of  the  Gentile  nations, 
and  simply  trust  m  Jehovah  (viii.  12,  etc.). 
[IiCMULinJEL.]  Ahaz  unwisely  rejected 
this  advice,  called  in  Tiglath-Pileser,  the 
founder  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire, 
and  at  once  sank  into  the  position  of  his 
vassal.  Under  Hezekiah  the  prophet's 
counsel  was  treated  with  more  respect. 
To  place  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  b^  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
first  Isaiah  carried  Divine  messages  in  con- 
nection with  the  king's  dangerous  sickness 
xxxviii.),  then  followed  the  embassy  of 
Herodach-Baladan,  712,  711  B.C.  (xxxix.), 
the  conquest  of  JerusiEilem  by  Sargon. 
711  B.O.  (x.,  xxii.),  and  the  unsucce^ul 
siege  of  the  same  capital  by  Sennacherib, 
B.C.  701  (xxxv.,  xxxvil ).  During  the  last- 
named  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people,  Isaiah's  prophecies  and  encourag- 
ing words  were  important  factors  in  pro- 
ducing the  successful  resistance  to  the 
besiegmg  army.  Hezekiah  died  B.C.  697. 
Whetiier  Isaiah  was  then  alive  is  doubtful. 
His  predictions,  it  will  l^e  remembered,  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(lea.  i.  1),  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
their  cessation  was  produced  by  the 
prophet's  death.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if 
**the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah"  re- 
corded by  Isaiah  mean  all  that  were  per- 
formed while  the  king  lived,  his  biographer 
must  have  survived  nim  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
32).  But  compare  the  wording  in  xxvi. 
22.    If,  again,  the  murder  of  Sennacherib 


and  the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  681  B.C.,  were  re- 
corded by  Isaiah  himself  (Isa.  xxxvii.  88), 
then  he  must  have  lived  at  least  till  that 
year.  Doubtful  Jewish  tradition  af!irms 
that  he  was  martyred  by  Manasseh,  having 
been  sawn  asunder.  But  it  is  thought  that 
this  cruel  method  of  death  was  not  intro- 
duced till  the  Persian  period,  and  that  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done, 
that  Heb.  xi.  3^  alludes  to  the  manner  of 
Isaiah's  death. 

f  The  Book  of  the  Pt-ophet  Isaiah.— The 
first  in  order  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic books,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  tlie 
English  Bible.  It  obtains  this  place  of 
honour,  partly,  it  would  seem,  on  account 
of  its  importance,  and  partly  from  the 
inspired  genius  of  the  highest  kind  which 
it  everywhere  displays.  It  may  be  divided 
into  tmree  sections : — 

Section  I. — Prophecies  the  larger  number 
of  which  refer  to  events  during  or  shortly 
after  the  lifetime  of  Isaiah  (i.  -xxxv.). 

(1)  Bemonstrance  against  the  a])ostacy 
from  Jehovah  of  Ju^idi  and  Jerusalem 
(chap.  i.). 

(2)  Promises  and  threatenings  to  Judoh 
and  Jerusalem  (ii.-v.). 

(3)  Isaiah's  call  and  consecration  to  the 
prophetic  ofiice  (vi.). 

(4)  The  consolation  of  Ahaz  and  the 
people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  during 
the  invasion  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  acting  in  confederacy 
(vii.-ix^. 

(5)  The  invasion  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
CSriTicon)  prfiphesied  (x.). 

(fj)  Mtts^iniiic   hojies  and    exx)ectations 

(7)  ■*Thc  burden  of  Babylon"  (xiii.- 
xiv.). 

(R)  r>fM(iiii;iation  of  heathen  nations 
and  cities  generally,  viz.,  Moab  (xv.-xvi.) ; 
Damascus  (xvii.) ;  **  the  nation  shadowing 
with  wings  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia"  (xviii.) ;  Egjrpt  and  Ethiopia 
(xix.,  XX.);  Babylon  again  (xxi.  I -10); 
Dumah,  i.e.  Edom  (1 1 ,  12) ;  Arabia  (13- 15) ; 
andKedar(16,  17). 

(9J  The  Elaraite  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(xxii.  1-14),  Shebna's  sin  and  punishment, 


tt's  coming  promotion  (i5-2o), 
(\0)  *'  The  burden  of  Tyre  "  (xxiii.). 

(11)  Again  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  their 
calamities  not  to  be  removed  by  flight  to 
Egypt,  their  future  prosperity  (xxiv.- 
xxxiii.). 

(12)  Judgment  against  Idumeea  (Edom) 
(xxxiv.). 

(13)  The  future  restoration  and  happi- 
ness of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (xxxv.). 

Section  II. — Historic  chapters  treating  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judaea,  Heze- 
kiah's  sickness,  and  the  embassy  of  Mcro- 
dach  Baladau  (xxxvi.- xxxix.). 
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Iscariot 


Section  HI. — Later  prophecies  promising 
a  return  of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon, 
the  advent  of  •'  the  Servant  of  the  Lord," 
etc.  (xl.-lxvi.). 

(IJ  Idolatry  denounced  ;  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles  to  their  own  land  by  the 
action  of  Cyrus  promised;  first  mention 
made  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  (xl.- 
xlviii.). 

(2)  The  sufferings  and  ultimate  glory  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  The  retrmi  m>m 
exile  still  promised  (xlix.-lvii.). 

(3)  Benundation  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem for  their  sins,  but  still  with  promises 
of  return  from  exUe  and  subsequent  pro- 
verity  (lviii.-lxvi.). 

Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Churches  have  unhesitatingly  welcomed 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  as  pjeurt  of  their 
canon.  The  book  is  frequently  Quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  especially  ^  in 
consequence  of  its  Messianic  prophecies, 
which  are  so  numerous  that  Isaiah  has 
been  called  the  evanj^elical  prophet,  or  the 
fifth  evangelist.  [Ausssiah.J  A  difficulty 
requiring  explanation  arises  in  connection 
with  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  (xl.- 
Ixvi.^,  and  some  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Dook  (xiii-xiv.  also  xxi.  1-10,  etc.V 
viz.,  that  what  may  be  dialled  the  prophet  s 
standpoint  is  the  Babylonian  capuvity. 
For  instance,  Ixiv.  10,  11  speaks  of  Jeru- 
salem being  a  desolation  and  the  temple  as 
having  been  bunit,  neither  of  which  events 
had  luippened  in  Isaiah^s  time  (cf.  also 
xUv.  28 ;  xlvii.  5,  6 ;  xlviii.  20 ;  xlix.  21 ; 
H.  3,  14;  lii.  2,  9;  Ix.  10;  Ixiii.  17-19). 
Many  modem  critics  accoimt  for  the 
anomaly  by  supposing  that  these  portions 
of  Isaiah  were  the  production  of  other 
writers,  the  most  important  of  whom  was 
the  author  of  chapters  xl.-lxvi,  or  a  large 
portion  of  them,  wbo  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  If  so,  it  re- 
quires explanation  that  a  man  of  genius  so 
mgh  and  so  sanctified  should  have  so  little 
affected  his  own  age  that  his  contempor- 
aries should  have  forgotten  to  record  his 
name,  so  that  he  is  now  sometimes  described 
as  "the  great  unlmown."  It  is  not  sup- 
posed by  the  critics  referred  to  that  he 
himself  unwarrantably  took  the  name  of 
Isaiah,  but  rather  that  his  prophecies  were 
collected,  after  his  death,  with  those  of 
other  seers,  and  bound  up  with  Isaiah  to 
prevent  their  being  lost,  or  to  help  to 
constitute  a  poetic  anthology.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  one  of  those 
prophecies  in  which  the  standpoint  assumed 
IS  that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  has  a 
title  expressly  attributing  its  authorship  to 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  (xiii.  1).  So  also 
the  New  Testament  writers  quote  the 
last-named  chapters  as  if  they  were  the 
genuine  work  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Matt.  xii. 
17-21    with  Isa.   xlii.   1-4;    John  L    23 


with  Isa.  xl.  3 ;  John  xii.  38  with  Isa- 
liii.  1,  etc.).  If  there  are  diversities  of  style 
between  cnapters  i.  -xxxix.  and  chapters  xl. 
to  Ixvi.,  there  are  similaritiee  too :  the  re- 
markable expression  ^ ' Holv  One  of  Israel,** 
which  in  the  whole  Old  Testament  occurs 
out  of  Isaiah  only  six  times,  viz. ,  in  2  Kings 
xix.  22;  Psahns  Ixxi.  22;  IxxviiL  41; 
Ixxxix.  18 ;  Jer.  1.  29  and  li.  5 ;  is  found 
eleven  times  in  Isa.  i.-xxxix.,  and  fourteen 
in  xl.-lxvi. 

The  f oUowing  are  the  quotations  from 
Isaiah  made  in  the  New  Testament : — 


Rom.  ix.  29. 
Acts  xxriii.  26, 27 
MaU.  L  23. 
1  Pet,  iii.  14,  15. 
Rom.  ix.  8S. 

MaU.  iv.  15,  16. 

Rom.  Ix.  27.  28 

„    XV.  12. 
1  Cor.  XV.  82. 
,.      „     54. 
„    xiv.  21. 
S  Rom.  ix.  88. 
1 1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
Rom.  xi.  8. 
{  Matt.  XV.  8, 9 
\  Mark  vii.  6,  7 
1  Cor.  L  19. 
Matt.  iii.  3. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25 
( Rom.  xi.  34. 

1 1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
Rom.  xiv.  11. 
Acts  xiii.  47. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Rom.  ii.  24. 

„     X.  15. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18 

Rom.  XV.  21. 
X.  16. 

Matt  viii.  17. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Acts  viii.  32.  83 

Mark  xv.  28. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

Aet«  xiii.  34. 
(  Matt.  xxi.  18 
\  Mark  xi.  17. 

Rom.  iii.  15,  17 

1  Cor.  iL  9. 

Rom.  X.  20.  21. 

AcU  vii.  49,  JO. 


Besides  formal  quotations  there  are  oc- 
casional allusions  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  language  of  Isaiah,  or  at  least 
similarities  bBt ween  the  two  exist.  0>mpare, 
for  example,  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  with  MariL  ix. 
44,  46,  48. 

iBoah  [Heb.  Iskah  =  "  (a  woman)  who 
gazes,'*  '* looks  at**  or  ** spies  out" 
{Geftefiiui)]. 

The  younger  daughter  of  Haran,  and 
the  sister  of  Milcah  (Gen.  xi.  29). 

laoariot  [Or.  Itkariotes,  from  Heb. 
Ish  =  '*  man  of,**  and  QetHoth  =  **  Keri- 
oth  '*  (?).    See  the  article]. 
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Ishma^l 


A  deugnatioii  of  Jodas  the  traitor,  in- 
'tended  to  discriminate  between  him  ana  the 
>other  apostlecalledJude,  or  Judas  (Matt.x. 
4;  zxYi.  14;  Mark  iii.  19;  ziv.  10;  Luke 
tL  16 ;  xxii.  3 ;  John  vi.  71 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiii. 
2,  26 ;  xiy.  22).  It  seems  to  mean  that 
J'udas  was  a  natiye  of  Kerioth  in  the  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  [Keb^oth.]  If 
«o»  then  apparently  he  was  the  oiiJy  anoetle 
from  Judsea ;  all  the  rest  were  dtdileans. 

[JXTDAS.] 

UhlMli  [Heb.  Ishbahh  =  "praising"]. 

The  **f^er'*  of  Eshtemoa.  He  was 
-the  son  of  a  woman  called  Ezra  (1  Chron. 
iy.  17). 


[Heb.   Ishbaq  =  "  relinquish- 
ing,** *'  leavrng  behind  **  {Gesenius)']. 

A  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (G^n. 
xxy.  2).  It  is  supposed  that  he  may^haye 
settled  in  the  des^t  a  little  east  of  Kerak 
-(Kirof  Moab). 

UhbA-Benob  [Heb.  Ishhi-Bhenohh  = 
**  his  seat**  or  "  ms  dwelling-place  (is)  at 
Nob]. 

A  Philistine  giant  who  was  bent  on 
killing  Dayid,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  zxi.  16-18). 

Uh-Boflhetli  Heb.  '*  a  man  of  shame,*' 
•either  *'a  bashful  man**  or  "a  man  of 
-shameful  conduct ;  **  from  lah  =  **  a  man 
■of,**  and  Basket h  =  **  shame.**  Or  per- 
haps ** shame**  may  refer  to  Baal.  See 
the  article]. 

One  of  oauFs  younger  sons,  called  also 
SsHBAAL  (q.y.)  (cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  8  with 
1  Chron.  yiii.  33 ;  iz.  39).  He  does  not 
-seem  to  haye  been  present  with  his  elder 
lirothers  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  there- 
fore escaped  the  slaughter  on  that  dis- 
astrous day.  When,  on  the  death  of  Saul, 
Dayid  assumed^  or  was  giyen,  the  soye- 
reignty  oyer  Judah,  the  otoer  eleyen  tribes 
were  unwilling  to  offer  him  allegiance; 
>and  when  Aimer,  tiikin^  Ishbosheth  to 
Mahanaim,  there  prochumed  him  king, 
they  gaye  him  support,  as  considering  him 
the  legitimate  ana  hereditary  successor  of 
his  royal  father.  He  was  then  aged  about 
40,  and  reigned  about  two  troubled  years 
(2  Sam.  iL  8-10).  His  army  was  defeated 
by  Jo»b  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon 
(11-32).  In  other  battles  his  followers 
were  also  unsuccessful  (iii  1).  Afterwards 
he  found  serious  fault  with  his  patron  and 
commander-in-chief,  Abner,  who,  taking 
offence,  transferred  his  services  to  Dayid. 
On  this  the  cause  of  Ish-Bosheth  at  once 
became  hopeless  (6-21).  Both  were  soon 
afterwards  treacherously  murdered,  and 
with  the  death  of  Ish-Bosheth  the  dyriasty 
of  Saul  came  to  an  end.  The  seyered  head 
-of  Ish-Bosheth  was  interred  in  the  tomb  of 
Abner  at  Hebron,  and  the  murderers,  who 
Itad  boasted  to  Dayid  of  what  they  had 


done,  were  by  his  orders  compelled  to  suffer 
tiie  penalty  of  their  crime  (iii.  22-iy.  12). 

Iflimod,  Uhod  [Heb.  Uh-hodh  =  *'  a 
man  of  glory**]. 

A  Manassite  whose  mother  was  called 
Hammoleketh  (I  Chron.  yii.  18— A. V.  and 
R.V.). 

iBhl  (1)  [Heb.  **  my  man,**  t.(?.,  "  my 
husband**]. 

A  name  which  was  to  be  used  by  the 
Israelites  of  Jehoyah,  and  was  to  super- 
sede the  older  and  less  endearing  one 
Baali  =  "  my  lord  **  (Hoeea  ii.  16, 17). 

iBhl  (2)  [Heb.  =  "healthful,**  "salu- 
tary.** The  consonants  are  not  the  same 
in  Ishi  (1)  and  (2)]. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  eldest  son  of 
Appaim  (I  Chron.  ii.  31). 

(2)  A  man  of  Judah,  descended  from 
Caleb  n  Chron.  iy.  20). 

(3)  A  Simeonite  whose  sons  led  a  band 
which  overcame  the  Amalekites  of  Mount 
Seir,  and  seized  on  their  settlements 
(1  Chron.  iy.  42). 

^4)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  Manassite 
half -tribe  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron. 
y.  24). 

Iflbiah  [Isshiah]  (1   Chron.    yii.   2— 

A.V.). 

Idiljali  [IflSHUAH]  (  Ezrax.  31— A.V.). 

Islima  [Heb.  =  "  a  waste,**  "  a  desert  ** 
{0e$eniu8)\. 

A  man  of  Judah  who  had  two  brothers, 
Jezreel  and  Idbash,  and  a  sister  Hazelelponi 
(I  Chron.  iy.  3). 

iBliniael  [Heb.  =  "  whom  God  hears** 
or  "  listens  to.**    Cf.  Gen.  xvi.  11]. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Abraham.  For  the 
circumstances  in  which  Hagar,  IshmaePs 
mother,  became  the  patriarch's  secondary 
wife,  thouffh  she  had  been  no  more  at  first 
than  Sarab^s  slave,  see  the  article  Haoab. 
Turn  to  it  also  for  the  narrative  of  the  bond- 
maid's flight  from  her  mistress  and  the 
Divine  injunction  given  her  to  retum^go 
back,  ana  submit  to  her  mistress.  For 
Hagar*s  encouragement,  the  angel  inti- 
mated that  she  would  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  people  who  should  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  son  she  was  about  to  bear,  and 
whom  she  was  directed  to  call  Ishmael,  it 
was  added :  "  And  he  shall  be  as  a  wild 
ass  among  men :  his  hand  shall  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren  "  (Gen.  xvi.  1-14).  Hagar 
did  as  she  was  directed,  returned  to  ner 
mistress,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  Ishmael,  Abraham  at  the  time  being 
eighty-six  years  old  (15,  16).  In  Abra- 
ham's ninety-ninth  year  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision was  instituted,  and   Ishmael, 
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then  thirteen  years  of  age,  underwent  the 
operation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
household  (xvii,  23-27).  Next  year  Sarah 
herself  became  the  mother  of  Isaac,  the 
child  of  promise.  When  the  babe  was 
weaned,  a  great  feast  was  made,  at  which 
Ishmael  was  seen  to  bo  mocldng.  This 
misbehaviour  led  to  the  expuUon  of 
mother  and  son,  and  to  their  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beersheba  till  both  were 
nearly  perishing  for  thirst.  For  details 
nee  agam  the  furtide  Haoab.  An  angel 
directed  Hagar  to  some  water  among  the 
shrubs,  and  the  lives  of  her  and  her  son 


were  preserved.  On  gprowing  up.  he  fixed 
his  roaming  residence  m  the  wilaemess  of 
F&ran,  south  of  Canaan,  where  he  became 
an  archer,  and  married  a  wife  from  Egypt, 
his  mother's  ancestral  home  (Oten.  xxi. 
3-21).  In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  by 
Qod  to  Abraham,  Ishmael  became  the 
progenitor  of  twelve  princes  (xvii.  20; 
XXV.  12-16).  He  had  also  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Mahalath,  or  Bashemath^  was 
married  to  Esau  (Gkn.  xxviii.9 ;  xxxvi.  10). 
Ishmael  took  part  with  Isaac  in  buniing 
their  father  Abraham  (xxv.  9).  Ho  him- 
self died  at  the  age  of  137,  leaving  his 
descendants  scattered  over  the  wide  region 
between  Havilah  and  Shur  (xxv.  17,  18). 
8oon  afterwards  we  find  IshmaeUtes 
travelling  as  merchants  between  Gileod 
and  Ezypt.  Thev  fell  in  with  Jacob's  sons 
at  Dothan,  and  felt  no  scruple  about  buy- 
ing Joseph  as  a  slave,  and  sellii^  hmi 
again  in  Bgyv>t  (xxxvii.  25-28, 36).  They 
are  called  Midianites  as  well  as  Ishmael - 
ites,  as  the^  are  also  in  Judg.  viii.  22-24, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  they  wore 
golden  earrings.  In  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  6  they 
combined  wil£  the  Edomites,  the  Moabites, 


and  the  Hagarenes.  The  Ishmaelites  wcro 
one  of  the  mbes  which  went  to  make  up 
the  population  of  Arabia.  All  the  Arabs, 
after  the  example  of  Mohammed,  pre- 
tend to  be  descended  from  Ishmael,  and 
Ismail,  their  method  of  writing  the  word, 
is  a  common  Mussulman  name.  The 
prophetic  symbol  of  the  wild  ass  even  yet 
correctly  designates  the  Bedouin  Arab. 
Like  it  his  home  is  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  is  all  but  un tameable  by  man. 

(2)  The  third  son  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  38  ;  ix.  44). 

(3)  The  father  of  Zebadiah,  *'  ruler  of 
the  house  of  Judah'*  in  Jehoehaphat's 
rdgn  (2  Chron.  xix.  11). 

(4)  A  son  of  Jehohanan.  He  took  part 
in  the  successful  conspiracy  against  Atha- 
liah  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1). 

(5)  A  son  of  Nethaaiiah,  who  belonged 
to  the  seed  royal  of  Judah.  When  Nebu- 
chadnezzar departed  from  Palestine,  after 
the  capture  ot  Jerusalem,  he  left  behind 
him  aj8  governor  of  Judah  a  certain  Jew 
called  Gedalioh,  who  promised  protection 


to  any  of  the  oonauered  people  who  placed 
themselves  under  his  rule.  Among  others 
Ishmael  came,  but  with  hostile  intent. 
Instigated  by  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
he  assassinated  Ged^iah,  massacring  at 
the  same  time  the  people  with  him,  and, 
after  fresh  murders,  carried  off  captives, 
including  the  king's  daughters,  finally 
attemptmg  to  make  his  way  to  tlie 
Ajnmonite  country.  He  was  defeated,  and 
his  captives  retaken,  by  Johanan,  the  son 
of  Kareah,  but  he  himself  succeeded  in 
escaping  with  eight  men  to  the  kin^  of 
Ammou,  who  h^  instigated  his  cnmes 
(2  Kings  xxv.  25;  Jer.  xl.  7-16;  xli. 
1-18). 

(6)  A  son  of  Paahhur.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 

labmaelite*  labmeelite  [English]. 

A  descendant  of  Ishmael. 

IT  The  A.y.  spells  the  word  Ishmeelites 
in  Gen.  xxxvii.  27  and  xxxix.  1 ;  and 
Ishmaelites  in  Judg.  viii.  24  and  Flsalm 
Ixxxiii.  6 ;  the  B.y.  everywhere  Ishmael- 
ites. 

TihmftlaTi  Twnalali  [Heb.  Ishmayak^ 
Itthmayahu  =  **  whom  Jehovah  hears  or 
**  listens  to."  No.  1  is  of  the  first  form, 
No.  2  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  Gibeonite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  4).  The  A.V.  spells 
the  word  **  Ismaiah." 

C2)  The  head  in  David's  reign  of  the 
Zeoulunites.  He  was  son  of  a  certain 
Obadiah  (1  Chron.  xxviL  19). 

labmeelite  [Ishicaelite]  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  27,  28 ;  xxxix.  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  17— «U 

A.V.). 

labmeral  [Heb.  =  *'  whom  Jehovah 
keeps"]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
viii.  18). 

Uhod    [Ishhod]    (1  Chron.  vii.   18— 

A.V.). 

Uhpah,  Ispali  [Heb.  Ishpah  - 
"bald"  CO]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  ron  of  Beriah  (1  Chron. 
viii.  16— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Mlipan  [Heb.  =  " bald"  (?)  (Gese- 
nim) ;  *•  cunning  "  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak  (1  Chron. 
viii.  22). 

Uhtob  [Hob.  Ifi/t'Tobh  =  ^'meD.  (of) 
Tob"]. 

According  to  the  A.V.  of  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8, 
a  place ;  but  the  R.  V.  tnuislates  the  word 
*' men  of  Tob"  {see  etymology),  thus 
making  the  town,  not  I«htob,  but  simply 
Tob  (q.v.)  (cf.  Judg.  xi.  3,  5). 

Uhiiali  [Ishvah]  (Gen.xlvi.l7— A.V.). 
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Iflhiua  [IsHVi  (1)]  (1  Chron.  vii.  30- 
A.V.). 
Ifllml  [IsHVi  (2)]  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49). 

lahvBh,  Tahnah,  Isnah  [Heb.  Ishvah 
=  *' equal,"  **  level"]. 

The  second  son  of  Asher  (G«n.  xlvi.  17 
— A.V.  and  R.V. ;  1  Chron.  vu.  30). 

UbvU  Isbnal.   Uhnl,  Isnl,    Jemil 

[Heb.  Ishvi  =  '*  equal,"  **  level"]. 

(1)  The  third  son  of  Asher,  ana  founder 
of  the  Ishvite  or  Jesuite  family  (Oen  xlvi. 
17  ;  Numb,  xxvi:  44;  1  Chron.  vii.  30). 
(Of  the  forms  1,2,  4,  6.) 

(2)  A  son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49— A.V. 
and  R  v.).     (Only  of  the  forms  1  and  3.) 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  /  for  Eri  ; 
primarily  meaning  (1)  habitable  land,  as 
opposed  to  water  (Isa.  xlii.  15);  (2)  a 
maritime  coxmtry,  even  when  constituting 
part  of  a  continent,  especially  if  it  could 
be  reached  from  Palestine  only  by  water 
(Isa.  XX.  6— A.V.) -the  R.V.  renders  it 
'*  coast  land";  (3J  an  island  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  tne  word  (Jer.  ii.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6). 

Ismaolilali  [Heb.  hmakhyahu  = 
**  whom  Jehovah  supports  "  or  **  up- 
holds"]. 

An  overseer  connected  with  the  temple 
in  Hezeldah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

I  [Ishmaiah]  (1  Chron.  xii.  4  — 


A.V.). 

lapali   [IsHPJui]   (1   Chron.  viii.   16— 

A.V.). 

larmal  [Heb.  =  "fighter"  or  "soldier 
of  God";  from  6'rfr<fA  =  "to  fight" 
{Gesenim)  ;  **  he  who  striveth  with  God," 
or  "  God  striveth  "  (margin  of  the  R.V.J. 

(1)  A  name  given  to  Jacob  when,  as  ne 
waa  returning  rrom  Mesopotamia,  and  just 
about  to  cross  the  brook  Jabbok.  he  was 
left  alone,  and  "there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day." 
Suspecting  that  there  was  something  more 
than  human  in  his  mysterious  antagonist, 
the  patriarch  was  importunate  in  his  effort 
to  gain  a  blossin^.  He  was  asked  his 
name,  and  answenng  that  it  was  Jacob, 
received  this  gracious  promise,  "Thy  name 
Rhall  be  call^  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel, 
for  thou  hast  striven  with  God  and  with 
men,  and  hast  prevailed"  (Gen.  xxxii. 
22-28— R.V. ;  xxxv.  10 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  31). 

(2)  The  whole  descendants  of  Jacob  at 
any  one  time  personified  as  a  single 
individual.  This  use  of  the  word  began 
in  his  own  life-time  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7).  It 
was  conunon  during  the  wilderness 
wanderings  (Exod.  xxxii.  4 ;  Deut.  iv.  1 ; 
xxvii.  9,  etc.) ;  though  "  Children  of 
Israel "  was  yet  more  frequent  both  during 


this  and  the  former  period  (Gen.  xlvi.  8 ; 
Exod.  i.  1  ;  xiv.  2 ;  If  umb.  i.  2 ;  Deut. 
XTJT.  1,  etc.).  It  was  used  also  under  the 
united  monarchy  (1  Kings  xi.  42).  In 
the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  often 
corresponds  in  the  secona  line  of  the 
couplet  to  Jacob  in  the  first  ^umb.  xxiii. 
7,  10,  21 ;  xxiv.  5 ;  Psalm  xiv.  7 ;  liii.  C ; 
Ixxviii.  5, 21 ;  Isa.  xiv.  1 ;  xliii.  1 ,  22 ;  Jer.  x. 
16 ;  Micah  i.  5  ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  1,  8  ;  Nah.  ii.  2}, 

(3)  The  tribes  which  acted  independ- 
entlv  of  Judah  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Saul  and  of  David,  and  seceded  from  it  on 
the  accession  of  Rehoboam  (1  Sam.  xi.  8 ; 
2  Sam.  V.  1-3 ;  1  Kings  iv.  2o). 

(4)  The  tribes  which  returned  from 
captivity  (Ezra  i.  3 ;  iv.  1 ;  ix.  1  ;  x.  5 ; 
Neh.  ix.  2 ;  xi.  3). 

f  (1)  The  history  of  Israel  prior  to  the 
founaatiofi  of  the  motiarchij. — While  Abra- 
ham was  regarded  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  Israelite  nation,  it  was  only 
one  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  who  stood  to  it  in  u 
direct  line  of  descent.  Similarly  it  was  only 
one  of  Isaac's  sous,  Jacob,  who  did  so. 
It  was  different  with  Jacob  or  Israel 
[Israel  (1)],  every  one  of  whose  twelve 
sons  stood  in  a  paternal  relation  to  at  least 
one  tribe  of  the  future  nation.  Whilst 
thejr  sojourned  in  Canaan  they  were  first  a 
familv  and  afterwards  a  clan.  When, 
about  B.C.  1706,  they  went  down  into 
E^ypt,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob, 
witn  himself,  Joseph,  and  Joseph's  two 
sons,  were  seventy.  The  wives,  not 
coimted  in  this  enumeration,  considerably 
increased  the  number  of  the  family  or  clan 
f  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  27 ;  Exod.  i.  6 ;  Deut.  x. 
22).  As  long  as  Joseph,  bv  whom  they 
had  been  invited  to  Egypt,  lived,  they 
were  treated  with  high  consideration,  the 
land  of  Goshen  being  assigned  to  them, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  carry  on 
their  pastoral  vocation  unmolested  by  the 
dominant  race.  [Joseph.]  The  arrival 
first  of  Joseph  and  afterwards  of  Jaco>» 
and  his  sons  ui  the  valley  of  the  Nile  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Apepi  II., 
one  of  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  conquerors 
of  Egypt,  who  may  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  the  strangers  because  he  was  him- 
self a  foreigner.  But  when  the  Hyksos 
race  had  been  expelled,  and  a  native 
Egyptian  djmasty  came  again  to  the 
throne,  an  ominous  change  lor  the  worse 
took  place.  One  of  these  new  longs,  pro- 
bably Rameses  II.,  either  "  knew  not''  or 
chose  to  ignore  Joseph,  and  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  numbers  and 
I  power  of » the  Israelites,  reduced  them  to 
the  position  of  slaves.  As  they  still 
continued  to  multiply  in  a  miraculous,  or 
all  but  miraculous,  manner,  the  oppressor 
required  that  every  male  child  of  Israelite 
descent  should  be  cast  into  the  Nile  and 
drowned  (Exod.  i.  1-22).    At  this  season 
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of  nffliction,  the  future  deliverer,  Mosee, 
was  bom,  and  by  a  remarkable  providence 
was  taken  from  a  tiny  ark  floating  or  lying 
among  the  aquatic  vegetation  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  a(K>pted  and  brought 
UD  as  Pharaoh's  daughter,  with  the  oest 
•eauco^on  which  the  ooimtry  and  age 
oouldaiford.  Moses,  on  reachii^manhoGMi/ 
resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  op- 
j)re88ed  countrymen,  and  seeing  an  Egyp- 
tian ill-treating  a  Hebrew,  slew  the 
aggressor,  and  then  had  to  escape  for 
his  own  life,  and  sojourn  for  forty  years  in 
the  land  of  Midiui^  within  what  is  now 
called  the  Sinaitic  ^ninsula.  There 
Jehovah  appeared  to  mm,  attracting  his 
notice  bv  a  burning  bush,  and  com- 
missionea  him  to  return  to  Egypt  and 
•emancipate  his  afflicted  countrymen  from 
the  bondage  under  which  they  groaned. 
For  the  stupendous  events  by  wfich  that 
•deliverance  was  eifeoted,  we  Aabon, 
Exodus,  Moses,  Piaoue  (H).  The  Pharaoh 
who  pursued  the  escaping  Israelites,  and  was 
-drowned  with  his  armv  in  the  Bed  Sea,  is 
believed  to  have  been  Menephthah,  the  son 
of  Bameses  IL  [Eotpt,  Pharaoh.]  The 
date  of  the  Exodus  has  been  fixed  at 
B.C.  1491  (marg^  of  A,V.),  or  j^  another 
calculation  1320  {Ktieiien),  Th.e  slave 
population  which  left  Egypt  soon  showed 
itself  unfit  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and 
was  doomed  to  wander  for  forty  years 
<1491-1451— A.V.)  in  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, till  all  but  two  of  the  adults  who  had 
been  slaves  had  perished,  and  the  desert- 
bom  children  haa  grown  up  to  manhood. 
On  the  third  month  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  Israelites  came  to  Sinai, 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  promulgated,  beins  after- 
wards written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon 
two  tables  of  stone.  Other  laws  followed, 
a  number  of  them  being  first  made  known 
during  a  long  encampment  at  Kadesh- 
Bamea.  Moses  was  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  Jordan.  He  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  after  his  servant  Joshua 
had  been  appointed  his  successor.  For  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (B.C.  1451-1426--A.V.J 
fie^  Joshua.  After  the  militaxr  lender  ana 
all  his  generation  had  passed,  away,  the 
tribes,  who  seem  to  have  been  almost 
independent  of  each  other,  in  large 
measure  lapsed  into  the  idolatries  of  the 
adjacent  nations,  and  were  punished  by  a 
series  of  invasions  from  those  nations,  each 
of  which  subjected  them  to  a  longer  or 
shorter  oppression.  Then  God  raised  up  a 
hero,  who  expelled  the  invaders,  and 
afterwards,  using  generally  for  good  the 
influence  which  he  had  thus  ootained, 
"*' judged*'  or  ruled  few  or  many  of  the 
tnbes.  [Judge.]  The  la^tof  th(?8e  "judges  " 
was  the  distinguished  Samuel,  whose  sons 
^showed  theofiselves  so  unworthy  to  succeed 


him  that  the  people  importunately  de- 
manded a  king.  They  were  Divinely 
permitted  to  have  their  will,  and  the  form 
of  government  by  '*  judges"  was  trans- 
formed into  a  monarchy* 

(2)  The  history  of'  Israel  under  the 
united  monarchy.  The  king  was  designed 
to  be  not  a  sovereign  acting  on  his  own 
despotic  willj  but  the  vicegerent  of  Jeho- 
vah, following  the  Divme  counsel  as 
revealed  to  him  by  the  prophets.  The  fiir»t 
Israelite  king,  Saul,  a  Benjamite,  showed 
modestv  prior  to  his  election,  and  oom- 
mencea  well,  but  being  speedily  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power,  he  beome 
self-willed,  rebelled  against  the  subordi- 
nate position  assigned  him  under  the 
theocracy,  and  was  set  aside,  David,  a 
young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  and  de- 
scended from  Judah,  being  chosen  to 
supersede  him  in  the  kin^om.  After 
protracted  persecution  of  David,  Saul 
perished,  with  some  of  his  sons,  in  a  fiital 
fight  with  the  Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa. 
[Saul.]  On  his  death  civil  war  broke  out, 
his  son.  Ishbosheth,  having  been  proclaimed 
king  at  Mahanaim,  and  David  having  been 
cal^  to  the  rule  of  the  one  tribe  of  Judah 
at  Hebron.  Two  jears  afterwards  Ishbo- 
sheth was  assassinated,  but  it  was  not 
until  David  had  reigned  at  Hebron  seven 
years  and  six  months  that  he  was  invited 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  other  tribes, 
and  became  king  of  Israel.  He  was  a 
greater  warrior  tmin  Saul,  gaining  victories 
over  nearly  all  the  neighM)uring  nation?, 
and  extending^  the  toundaries  of  the 
Hebrew  domimon  to  the  limits  long  before 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gten.  xv.  18).  He 
captured  Jemsalem  from  the  Jebusites, 
and  made  it  the  capital  for  himself  and  his 
descendants.  Thitner,  also,  he  brought  up 
the  tabemade^and  established  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  His  reign  at  his  new  capital 
extended  to  thirty-tl^ee  years.  [Datid.] 
His  son  and  successor,  Solomon,  the  wisest 
of  men,  was  not  of  a  warlike  spirit.  He 
preferred  the  achievements  which  require 
peace  for  their  success ;  built  the  splendid 
temple  for  Jehovah  and  a  fine  palace  for 
himself,  and  established  a  Court  mora 
luxurious  by  far  than  that  which  had 
sufficed  for  his  two  predeoesson  on  the 
throne.  He  organise  i  a  navy,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Tyre,  made 
disliant  sea-voyages  to  India,  or  some 
r^on  near  it  to  which  its  productions 
were  carried.  He  gjave  an  impulse  to 
literature,  and  was  himself  the  most  dis- 
tinffuished  writer  in  his  dominions.  It  was 
a  blot  on  his  character  that,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  he  went  ^preat  lengths  in 
polygamy,  and  allowed  his  foreign  wives 
to  seduce  him  into  idolatry.  As  a  pecaltv 
adversaries  to  him  were  raised  up  brth 
around  and  within  his  kingdom.  [SoiiOMOM.j 
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Chronology  of  the  united  monarchy : — 


Kings. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Date  of 
Accession. 

Margin  Boson- 
of  A.V.   quet 

t     ^(saul         ... 
%     JJlahbosheth 

H      IjDEvId       ... 
tS     <)  Solomon ... 
H    ft  V. 

Y. 

40? 
2 

40 
40 

M. 

6 

1005 
1056 

1056 
1015 

r 
? 

? 

1004 

(3)  The  Kingdofn  of  Israel  as  distinct  from 
that  of  /m/oA.— Great  splendour  in  an 
Oriental  Couft-t  means  heavy  taxation  of 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  was  the 
unpleasant  drawback  which  attended 
Solomon's  **  glory."  On  his  death  the 
twelve  tribes,  all  prepared  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  house  of  David,  if  the  king  acted  with 
even amoderate  amount  of  wisdom,  humbly 
petitioned  Solomon's  son  and  expected 
suooesBOT  to  make  their  financial  burden 
somewhat  lighter.  Affain8t*the  advice  of  his 
father's  sage  counsellors,  he  acted  on  the 
opinions  of  his  young  and  incompetent 
companions,  rejected  hb  people's  request, 
and  put  his  refusal  in  the  most  insulting 
Unguage.  The  spokesman  of  the  trib^ 
was  a  returned  exile — an  Ephraimite, 
Jeroboam— who  had  already  privately 
learned  from  a  prophet  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  rule  over  ten  tribes.  He  felt  that 
his  hour  had  come,  and  at  once  gave  the 
order  for  rebellion,  on  which  all  out  two 
tribes  were  lost  for  ever  to  the  House  of 
David.  He  became  the  ruler  of  the  re- 
Tolted  tribes,  the  new  kingdom  being 
called  that  of  Israel.  The  usiirpinff  ruler 
was  afraid  that  if  his  people  visited  Jeru- 
salem for  worship,  they  would  be  won  over 
to  their  old  allegiance  and  would  assassi- 
nate him ;  he  therefore  established  two 
shrines,  one  at  Dan  in  the  extreme  north, 
and  the  other  at  Bethel,  in  the  south  of 
the  kingdom.  At  each  of  these  places, 
probably  in  imitation  of  Egyptian  idolatry, 
he  erected  a  golden  calf.  Tnese  he  seems 
to  have  deeigued  as  aids  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Judgment  was  threatened  agfunst 
him  and  his  race  for  this  partial  apostacy, 
and  after  his  son,  Nadab,  nad  reigned  two 
years,  the  dynasty  was  swept  away.  Eight 
nthras  followed  in  succession,  nearly  all 
terminated  by  the  king's  assas^^ination,  at 
the  least,  and  m  manj  cases  by  the  massacre 
Ox  all  his  near  relatives.  But  none  of  the 
kings  removed  the  calves  from  Bethel  and 
from  Dan  ;  indeed,  under  Ahab,  the  partial 
became  complete  apostacy,  the  worship  of 
Baal  as  a  rival  god  to  Jehovah  having  been 


introduced  by  that  monarch  at  the  instance 
of  his  wife,  Jezebel,  and  permanently 
rooted  in  the  kingdom.  Jeroboam's  first 
capital  had  been  Shechem.  From  this  place 
the  seat  of  government  was  soon  removed 
to  Tirzah,  and  then  Omri,  Ahab's  father, 
purchasing  land  upon  a  hill,  became  the 
founder  of  Samana.  When  the  calves 
were  first  set  up,  most  of  the  Levites  de- 
parted from  the  Israelitish  territory  and 
sought  an  asylum  in  Jerusalem.  The  evil 
resmts  of  their  alwence  were,  however, 
largely  counteracted  by  a  series  of  prophets 
who  were  raised  up  in  the  northern  king- 
dom contending  stedfastly  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  at  whatever  risk  to  them- 
selves. The  most  notable  were  Eluah 
and  Elisha  (q.v.).  When  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  rose,  it  necessarily 
affected  the  poUtics  of  the  adjacent  king- 
dom of  Israel.  Sometimes  tne  two  were 
at  war  [Ahab],  the  ten  tribes  seeking  an 
alliance  with  the  two ;  while,  in  one  notable 
instance,  Syria  and  Israel  were  in  alliance, 
their  common  object  being  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  [Ahaz,  Isaiah,  Pekah,  Kezin]  . 
This  ill-advised  step  prepared  the  way  for 
the  ruin  of  both  the  confederate  kingdom  <i. 
Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  terrified  for  his 
throne  ana  life,  called  in  the  Assyrians, 
who  speedily  reduced  all  the  three  king- 
doms to  vassalage.  About  740,  Tiglath 
Fileser,  the  second  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  carried  the  inhabitants  of  many  of 
the  northern  towns  into  captivity.  In 
722  Sargon  [SaboonI  captured  Samaria, 
[Sakabia]  and  carried  theremainingtriben, 
or,  at  least,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  and  kingdom,  mto  captivity  [Cap- 
tivity] from  vrtiich  they  never  returned. 
Their  places  were  supplied  bj  colonists 
from  five  districts  in  the  Assyrian  empire, 
who,  mingling  with  the  remaining  Israelite 
population  of  Central  Palestine,  laid  the 
foundations  of  what  afterwards  became  the 
Samaritan  nation.  The  proximity  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom  to  that  of  Arayria  had 
all  along  plfl^ced  it  in  greater  danger  than 
the  kingdom  of  Ju(&h  from  the  vast 
northern  military  power,  but  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  ol  2  Kings  points  out  that 
the  main  cause  of  its  downiall  was  not  its 
situation,  but  its  departure  from  Jehovah, 
its  adoption  of  idolatry,  and  the  moral 
corruption  which  this  apostacy  brought 
in  its  train.  No  fewer  than  six  Israeute 
kings  are  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform 
records  of  Assyria.  They  are  Humri 
(Omri),  Ahabbu  (Ahab),  Yahua  (Jehu), 
Minnihimma  (Menahem) ,  Paqaha  (Pekah) , 
and  Husia  (Hosi lea) .  For  details,  see  these 
names. 

The  chronology  of  the  period  of  the 
kings  is  difficult :  the  sucoeeoing  table  will 
at  least  givj  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  evicting  views  on  the  subject. 
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«  THE   KINGDOM   OF 

ISRAEL. 

,  King!  of  IsmcL 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Margin  of 
A.V. 

Bosanquet 

Assyrian, 
(Sayce). 

'       Conteniporenr 
Kings  and  Queens 
ofJadak 

3    Jeroboam         

Y.    '   M. 

i>. 

B.C. 

B.a 

B.C. 

22      ... 

975 

953 

Rehoboam. 

SS  M 

AbUah,  or  AWj-l:. 

i     Nadab 

Asa. 

2 

... 

954 

933 

-if 

gjBaauba 

24    ;    .. 

958 

931 

<lEUh       

2      ... 

980 

907 

«  [ 

i 

^ 

, 

g— Zimri     

7 

929 

904 

Omrl      

12 

929 

903 

Ahab      

22 

... 

... 

918 

806 

»4 

Jehoshaphat 

Ahaxlah 

2 

... 

808 

874 

851 

o 

Jelioraiu           

12 

89(1 

872 

Jehoram. 

o 

Ahaziah. 

'Jehu       

28 

884 

861 

••• 

AthalUh. 

Jehoash,  or  Joaik. 

h 

Jelioahaz          

17 

856 

832 

Jehoash,  or  Joaeh     ... 

16 

8;>9 

815 

AttiMtimy* 

g  i  ■•  Jeroboam  II 

41 

825 

800 

S" 

Aarfah.orUcBiib. 

(Tnterregiium     of    11 

H 

years) 

f" 

... 

784 

769 

g       LZecbariali          

2 

6 

... 

778 

749 

^-Shallum 

1 

... 

772 

748 

00 

5     Menahem         

10 

772 

747 

1'  Pekahiah         

2 

761 

786 

5     Pekah    

20 

759 

784 

Jotham. 

1 

Ahaz. 

.  fCInterregnumofOyeani) 

... 

... 

739 

;j     Hoshfa 

9 

730 

705 

780 

B  J 

Hezekiah. 

S  ]  Fall  of  Samaria 

... 

721 

696 

722* 

R     Captivity  of  Israel,  the 

L    "t*!!"  tribes 

241 

7 

7 

721 

696 

720 

iCTAoUte  [English]. 

(1)  A  descend^t  of  Israel,  i.e.,  of  Jacob 
(Exod.  ix.  7 ;  Lev.  xziu.  42 ;  Num.  xxv. 
14;  Josh.  iii.  17;  2  Sam.  xrii.  25;  1 
Chron.  ix.  2). 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as 
a  pEirticularly  honourable  designation 
(Rom.  ix.  4 ;  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22)  and 
indicatiye  of  high  moral  qualitieB  (John  i. 
47). 


[Heb.  Issaskhar  =  "  bought 
by  merchandise '*  or  *'by  a  price"  (Gen. 
XXX.  18)]. 

I.  Men, 

(1)  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob,  the  fifth  If 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  17,  18 ;  xxxv.  23).  His 
sons  were  Tola,  Phuvah  or  Pua,  Job  or 
Jashub,  and  Shimron  (xlvi.  13 ;  Num. 
xxvi.  23,  24 ;  1  Chron.  ^-ii.  1).  He  and 
they  went  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt 
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(Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Exod.  i.  3).  Jacob's 
prophecnr  regarding  the  future  of  his  ninth 
son  is  thus  worded,  **  Issachar  is  a  strong 
ass,  couching  down  between  the  sheep 
folds.  And  he  sawarestine  place  (margin, 
rest  that  it  was  good),  and  ne  saw  that  it 
was  pleasant,  and  he  oowed  his  shoulder 
to  b^r,  and  became  a  servant  under  task 
work"  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15-B.V.)  [3]. 

(2)  The  seventh  of  the  porters  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chrou.  xxvL  5). 

IL    A  tribe. 

The  tribe  of  which  Issachar,  the  ninth 
son  of  Jacob,  was  the  progenitor  [I.  (1)]. 
Its  prince  in  the  early  period  of  the 
wanderings  was  Nethaneel,  the  son  of 
Zuar  (Num.  i.  8;  ii.  5;  vii.  18;  x.  15), 
and  at  a  later  period  Paltiel,  the  son  of 
Azzan  (xxxiv.  26).  At  the  first  census  in 
the  wilaemess  it  numbered  54,400  fighting 
men  (i.  28,  29);  at  the  second  64,300 
(xxvi.  2o)  ;  while  at  one  in  David's  reign 
it  reached  87,000  (1  Chron.  vii.  5^.  Igal, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  spy  m>m  the 
tribe  (Num.  xiii.  7).  The  representative 
of  Issachar  was  one  of  those  wno  stood  on 
Mount  Q«rizim  to  bless  the  people  (Deut. 
xzvii.  12).  Moses,  inpredicting  the  future 
of  the  tribes,  said,  **  Rejoice^  zebulun,  in 
thy  going  out,  and  Issadiar  m  thy  tents  ** 
(xxMii.  18— R.V.).  One  of  the  '•  judges," 
Tola,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Judg.  X.  1) ;  so  did  KingBaasha  (1  Kings 
XV.  27).  In  David's  time  some  members  of 
the  tnbe  **  had  understanding  of  the  times 
to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do" 
(1  Chron.  xii.  32  cf.  40).  At  that  time 
Omri,  the  son  of  Michael,  was  its  head 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  18).  Many  men  of  Issachar 
attended  Hezekiah's  passover  (2  Chron. 
XXX.  18).  In  the  apocalyptic  vision  12,000 
of  the  Issachar  were  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  7), 
this  being  the  normal  number. 

III.    A  territory. 

When  the  land  of  Canaan  was  distri- 
buted by  lot,  the  fourth  lot  came  forth  for 
the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Among  the  places 
through  or  near  which  its  boimdary  line 
ran  were  Jezreel,  Shunem,  £n-gannim, 
£u-haddah.  Mount  Tabor,  and  Beth- 
shemesh  (Josh.xix.  17-23),  though  ^^  cities" 
within  it  were  held  by  Manassen  (xvii.  10, 
11)  and  others  by  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(xxi.6,28,29;  1  Chron.  vi.  62-72).  The  tribe 
of  Issachar  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  or  Esdraelon,  constituting 
the  low,  level,  and  fertile  plain  of  the 
Kishon.  This  explains  why,  in  Jacob's 
prophecy,  the  people  of  Issachar  were  so 
reaay  to  submit  to  servitude  [I.  (1)]. 
They  had  much  to  lose,  and  fived  on 
ground  weU  adapted  for  the  action  of  the 
hostile  Canaanites'  war  chariots,  while  the 
other  tribes  located  among  the  mountains 
could  not  so  readily  be  attacked  in  this 
manner.    That  the  pdople  of  Issachar  were 


not  exceptionally  cowardly  is  plain,  from 
their  conduct  m  the  battle  with  Sisera, 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  De- 
borah  (Judg.  V.  15)  [Jbzbeel,  Palbs- 

TINIS]. 


[Heb.  Ishahiyahf  lih- 

nhiyahu  =  **  whom  God  gives  m  loan." 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  of  the  first  form,  No. 
4  of  the  second] . 

(1)  A  man  of  Issachar,  a  son  Izrahiah 
(1  Chron.  vii.  3— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  One  of  those  who  came  to  David  at 
Zikhg  (I  Chron.  xu.  6— R.V.) ;  the  A.V. 
spells  the  name  Jesiah  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  Levite,  descended  m>m  Amram. 
He  was  head  of  the  house  of  Rehabiah 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  21). 

(4^  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Uzziel  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  20 ;  xxiv.  25).  In  xxiii.  20  the  A.y. 
spells  the  name  Jesiah  (q.v.). 

iMliljali  rissHiAn]. 

A  son  of  Harim.  He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x. 
31— A. v.  and  R.V.). 

Istfhod,  Uhod  [Heb.  iMhodh  =  '*  man 
of  glory"]. 

A  Manassite,  whose  mother  was  called 
Hammolecheth  (1  Chron.  vii.  18). 

Isnah  [Ishvah]  (1  Chron.  vii.  30— 
A.V.). 

ISQl  [IsHVi]  (Gen.  xlvi.  17— A.  V.). 

Italy  [English,  from  Lat.  Italia\. 

A  geographical  name,  which,  in  the  fifth 
centurv  B.O.,  meant  only  a  small  district  in 
the  extreme  south  of  what  is  now  called 
Ital^;  but  which  gradually  extended  its 
sigmfication,  till  in  the  first  centurv  of  the 
Christian  era  it  began  to  be  used  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  now  attach  to  the 
word.  The  Italia  of  that  period — the  Italy 
of  modem  English  geographers — is  the 
central  one  of  me  three  great  peninsulas 
of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  on  the  west  by  france  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  area  is  98,945  square 
miles  (Keith  Johnston).  In  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  Italy,  and,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilised  world,  was  rul^  from 
ItoiCE  (q.v.).  The  ComeUus  who  was  in- 
structed to  send  for  Peter  belonged  to  ^*  the 
Italian  bimd,"  that  is,  a  regiment  recruited 
in  Italy  and  consisting  mainly  of  Italians 
(Acts  X.  1).  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  though 
of  Jewish  descent,  resided  for  a  time  in 
Italy  (xviii.  2).  Paul's  appeal  to  *'  CiBsar" 
necessarily  involved  his  sailing  into  Italy 
(xxvii.  1,  6).  The  ship  in  which  he  finally 
reached  the  peninsula,  after  landing  at 
Sjrracuse  in  Sicily,  coasted  along  the  main- 
land by  Rhegium,  Puteoli,  and  Appii 
Forum,  the  hist  part  of  the  journey  to  tne 
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cajntal  being  performed  by  land  (xzviii. 
I0-I6).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  sent  this  salutation,  ^'They  of 
Italy  salute  you*'  (Heb.  xiii.  24), 
apparently  suggesting  that  the  letter  was 
sent  from  that  count^,  which  already  con- 
tained Christian  converts,  not  merely  in 
the  capital,  but  scattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Ithai  [Ittaj]  (1  Chron.  xi.  31). 

Ithamar  [Heb.  =  **isle"  or  **land  of 
palms"]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi. 
23;  1  Chron.  vi.  3;  xxiv.  1).  With  his 
father  and  his  three  elder  brothers  he  weis 
consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  (Exod. 
xxviii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  2).  The  Gershon- 
ites  and  the  Merarites  were  to  act  imder 
his  superintendence  (Numb.  iv.  21-33). 
He  f oimded  a  priestly  family  ( 1  Chron.  xxiv. 
4,5,6),  which  continued  after  the  captivity 
(£mi  viii.  2).  To  this  family  belonged 
Abimelech,  wno,  in  David's  time,  shared  the 
hi^h-priesthood  with  Zadok  (1  Chron. 
XXIV.  2).  The  former  dienitary  was  a 
descendant  of  Eli,  whose  indulgence  of  his 
unworthy  sons  ultimatelv  transferred  the 
highest  sacerdotal  office  n-om  the  house  of 
Ithamar  to  that  of  Eleasar.    [Eli.] 

ItUel  [Heb.  =  "  God  (is)  with  me  "]. 

(1)  One  of  the  two  persons  to  whom 
Agur  addressed  his  "prophecy"  (Prov. 

XXX,  1). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Jesaiah  and 
the  father  01  Maaseiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Ithlali,  Jethlah  [Heb.  Yithlah,  Ithlah 
=  *'  a  lofty  place"]. 

A  frontier  town  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.).  Major  Conder  considers 
that  it  may  have  stood  at  the  ruin  Beit 
TM,  on  the  low  hills  about  10^  miles  west- 
by-north  of  Jerusalem. 

Itlimali  [Heb.  =  "bereavement"]. 
A  Moalnte,  one  of  the  valiant  men  of 
David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi.  46). 

Itlman  [Heb.  =  **  given,"  "  bestowed  " 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Situation  un- 
known. 

Itbra  [Heb.  =  **...  abundance," 
**  excellence  "j. 

An  "Israehte,'*  who  married  Abigail, 
David's  sister,  and  became  the  father  of 
Ama«a  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Called  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  17  Jether  the  Ishmaelite. 

Itliran  [Heb.  =  "abundance,"  "ex- 
cellence '*].     riTHEA.] 

(I)  A  Horite,  the  third  son  of  Dishon 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1  Chron.  i.  41). 

An  Asherite,  the  tenth  son  of  Zophah 
n  Chron.  vii.  37).    The  same  as  Jether  (?) 


[Heb.  =  "  abundance  of 
people"  {Geaeniua)^  "remainder  of  the 
people"  {Oxford Bible)]. 

Tne  sixth  son  bom  to  King  David  at 
Hebron.  His  mother  was  Eglah  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  3). 

Itlirite  [English.    In  Heb.  Ithr%\. 
The  designation  of  Ira  and  Qaxeb,  two 
of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  38 ; 

1  Chron.  xi.  ^\.  Why  they  are  so  called 
is  doubtful.  They  were  too  early  in  date 
to  be  descendants  of  Ithra. 

IttahKailii  [Heb.  IttaJi  QatsiH="iajoe 
of  a  judge"]. 

A  place  on  the  boundary  line  of  Zebuhm 
(Josh.  xix.  13— A. v.).  CJalled  in  the  B,V. 
£th-Kazin.    Situation  unknown. 

Ittal  [Heb.  =  "a  neighbour"  (?) 
(Gesenius)^  "a  ploughman"  {flxfwd 
Bible)], 

(1)  A  son  of  Bibai,  from  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  He  was  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  Called  in  1  Chnm. 
xi.  31,  Ithai. 

(2)  A  Gittite,  or  inhabitant  of  Oath,  the 
commandant  of  600  men,  who  followed 
David  from  that  Philistine  city.  He  was 
most  faithful  to  the  king  through  all 
vicissitudes,  and  led  a  thira  part  of  the 
rojral  army  in  the  battle  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  zv.  18-22 ; 
xviii.  2,  5). 

Itorfsa  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  liourauk^ 
[Jetur.  ]     See  the  article] . 

A  region  called  after  Jetur,  a  son  of 
Ishmael,  bv  whom  it  appears  to  have  been 
colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  16 ;  1  Chron.  i.  31). 
His  descendants  were  at  war  with  the 
IsraeUtish  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  19). 
In  Hasmonean  times  Aristobulus  con- 
quered a  portion  of  Itursea,  and  annexing 
it  to  Judah,  compelled  the  vani^uishea 
inhabitants  to  adopt  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision (Antin.  XTTi.  xi.  3).  The  region 
was  included  in  the  tetrarchv  of  Philip, 
when  John  the  Baptist  b^^an  his  ministry 
(Luke  iii.  1).  Prof.  Porter  identifies 
Ituraea  with  Jediir  (the  Arabic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Jetur),  south-east  from  Mount 
Hermon,  and  east  by  north  from  the 
waters  of  Merom.  He  describes  the 
southern  nart  of  the  territory  as  a  fertile 
table-lana,  while  the  northern  portion  has 
been  rendered  rugged  by  volcanic  cones 
and  lava  flows. 

Ivah  [Iyyah]  (2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix. 
13  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13— both  A.V.). 

Ivory  [English]. 

The  rendermg  in   1  Kings  x.  22  and 

2  Chron.  ix.  21  of  Hebrew  Shenhabbim, 
Shen  is  "  tooth  of,"  and  Habbim  is  the 
plural  of  a  word  designating  some  animal. 
Geeenius  derives  it  from  Sanscrit  Ibha  a> 
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**  an  elephant,'*  and  Sir  Heniy  Bawlinson 
from  Assyrian  Habba  =■  '^larce  animal/' 
at  once  suggesting  the  elephant,  ivory 
being  the  projecting  incisor  teeth  of  that 
animal.  Sometimes  the  latter  part  of  the 
Hebrew  word  is  omitted,  and  ivory  is  called 
brieflv  Shen  =  **  tooth."  It  is  fiirst  men- 
tioneii  as  havin^^  been  brought  from  abroad 
by  Solomon's  shipe  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  21).  It  seems  to  have  come  from  India 
((^.y.),  and  was  made  into  a  throne  for  the 
kmg  (1  Kings  x.  18).  Afterwards,  when 
luxury  had  establi^ed  itself  to  a  larger 
extent  in  Jerusalem,  beds  (Amos.  vi.  4), 
benches  for  roweis  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6),  nay, 
even  houses  were  made  or  overlaid  with  the 
precious  materiad  (1  Kings  xxii.  39 ;  Amos 
lii.  15 ;  cf.  Psalm  xlv.  8). 

tmik^  Ivah  [Heb.  Iviah  -  "  over- 
throw." '*  destruction"]. 

A  place  which  the  representative  of 
Sennacherib  boasted  that  he  had  overcome 
(2  Kings  xviu.  34— A. V.  and  R.V.).  It 
seemed  to  be  combined  with  Sepharvaim 
and  Hena  under  one  king  (xix.  13;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  1 3) .  Apparently  the  same  as  Awa 
or  Aya,  from  which  the  Assyrians  brought 
colonists  to  Samaria  after  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  31 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.).     [Ahava,  Awa.]  i 

lye-AlMUim,  Ue-Abarlm   [Heb.  lye  I 

{Ha)  ^MaW/w  =  "  heaps "  or  "ruins  of  , 
(the)  Abarim"].    [Ababiv.] 

A  halting  place  of  the  leouelites  in  the  ' 
wilderness.  It  was  on  the  border  of  Moab  , 
and  evidently  at  some  portion  or  another  ^ 
of  Mount  Abarim  (Numb,  xxxiii.  44 —  ' 
A.V.  and  R.V.).  Called  also  Inc.  Situa- 
tion unknown.  | 

lEehar  [Izhab]  (Numb.  iii.  19— A. V.).     I 

Isbar  (1).  iMhar  [Heb.  Itshar^  \ 
"  oil,"  8i)ecially  *'  olive  oil "]. 

A  Levite,  the  second  sou  of  Kohath.  | 
He  was  the  father  of  the  Korah  who  , 
rebelled  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  founder  \ 
of  the  Izharite  or  Izeharite  family  (Exod.  i 
vi.  18,  19 ;  Numb.  iii.  19,  27— A.V.  and  | 
R.V. ;  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  18,  88). 

Isbar  (2),  Jesoar  [Heb.  Yet^ohkar  =  ' 
"radiance,"  "brightness"].  I 

A   man  of  Ju&h.    He  was  a  son  of   I 
Helah    (1   Chron.   iv.  7— A.V.  and  R.V. 
Another  reading  is  Zohab  (q.v.)> 

Xdlali,  Jeillali  [Heb.  Izliah,  of  doubt- 
ful meaning;  "dehverance"  (?)  (Oxfoi'd 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
yiii.  18— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

Xsrahlali  [Heb.  Jzrahhyah  —  **  whom 
Jehovah  ha«  brought  forth  into  light "]. 

A  man  of  Issachar.  He  was  the  son  of 
Uzzi  (1  Chron.  vii.  3). 


Iiralilte  [English.    In   Heb.  Izrahh, 

which  Giesemus  thinks  is  for  Ezrahhi  =■ 

"Exrahite,"     and    Smith's     Dictionary 

"  Zerahite  "  or  "  Zarhite,"  from  ZeraK]. 

A  designation  appended  to   the  name 

I    of  Shamhuth,  one  of  David's  captains  (I 

I    Chron.  xxvii.  8). 

Isri  [Heb.  Itan  =  "  making,"  "  forma- 
I   tion"]. 

I  A  Invite  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  head  of 
{  the  fourth  course  for  the  musical  service  of 
i  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxv.  11).  Called  in 
j  'yerse  3  Zbbi  (q.v.). 

TiKlftli,  Jeilali  [Heb.  Izziyah  —  "  who 
!  exults  about  Jehovah "  (Gesenim) : 
"whom  Jehovah  assembles"  (Oxfofil 
BibU)]. 

A  son  of  Parosh.  He  was  induced  by- 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x. 
2o— A.V:andR.V.). 


Jaakan,  Jakaa,  Akan  [Heb.  Yaaqan, 
Aqan  =  "  turned,"  "twisted,"  "one  who 
turns"  or  "twists"]. 

A  son  of  Ezer,  and  a  descendant  of  Seir, 
the  Horite  (Qen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
42).  His  descendants  occupied  Beeroth, 
one  of  the  Israelite  camping  grounds  in 
the  wilderness  (Deut.  x.  o),  called  in  con- 
sequence Bene  Jaaxan  (q.v.)* 

JaakolMli  [Heb.  Yaa^obhah  =  "  hold- 
ing the  heel,"  "  supplanter"].    J^Jacx>b.] 

A  Simeouite  prince  (1  Chron.  iv.  36). 

Jaalali,  Jaala  [Heb.  Yaalah^  Yaala  = 
"  an  ibex  "1. 

The  founder  of  a  family,  ranked  among 
the  children  of  Solomon^s  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  56;  Neh.  vu.  58). 

Jaalam  [JalamI  (G^n.  xxxvi.  5,  18— 
A.V. ;  1  Chron.  i.  35— A.V.). 

Jaanai  [Heb.  Yaanai^  of  doubtful 
meaning;  "whom  Jehovah  answers" 
{OxfordBihle), 

A  Gadite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chron.  y.  12). 

Jaar  [Heb.  Yaar  =  "  a  forest "]. 

A  proper  name  occurring  in  the  margin 
of  Psalm  cxxxii.  6— R.V.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  as  Kibiath  Jeabdc  (q.v.). 

Jaare-OreglBi  [Heb.  Yaare-Oreghim 
=  "  forests  of  weavers  "]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Elhanan  (2  Sam. 
xxi  19).    Called  in  1  Chron.  xx.  5  Jair 

(q.v.). 

Jaareiliiali,  Jareslali  [Heb.  Yaare- 
shy  ah  =  "  whom  God  feeds  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jeroham  (1 
Chron.  viu.  27— A.V.  and  R.V.). 
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jMMd  [Jaasu]  (Ezra  x.  37-B.V. 
margin). 

Jaasan  [Jaasu]  (Ezra  x.  37— A. V.). 

Jaaslel,  Jaslel  [Heb.  Yaasiel  = 
**  whom  Gbd  has  made  "]. 

(1)  Of  both  forms.— K  Mesobaite,  one  of 
David*8  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  47 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  Of  th€  first  form  only,—K  son  of 
Abner  (l  Chron.  xxvii.  21). 

jMum,  Jaasan,  J«a«al  [Heb.  Yaaaav 
(one  reading),  i'aa«ni  (another  reading)  = 
'*  whom  Jehovah  has  made  **  {Gesenim)]. 

A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  ^Ezra  x.  37 — 
A.  V.  and  B.V.  text  and  margm). 

Jaaiaalali  [Heb.  iLoazanyah^  Taazan^ 
ifahn  =  "  whom  Jehovah  hears  "  or  '*  listens 
to.**  Nos.  2  and  4  are  of  the  first  form, 
and  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  second]. 

(1)  The  same  as  Jezaniah  (q.v.)  (of. 
2  Kings  XXV.  23  with  Jer.  xl.  8  and  xUi.  1). 

(2)  A  Rechabite,  a  son  of  a  certam 
Jeremiah ;  not  the  prophet  of  that  name 
(Jer.  XXXV.  3). 

^3)  A  son  of  Shaphan.  He  was  a  leader 
of  idolatry  in  Ezekiers  time  (Ezek.  viii.  11). 

(4)  A  son  of  Azur.  He  was  one  of  the 
Jewish  princes  in  EzekieFs  time  (Ezek. 
xi.  1). 

Jaaier  [Jazeb]  (Numb.  xxi.  32 ;  xxxii. 
35— A.V.). 

Jaaiiali  [Heb.  Yaaziyahu  =  **  whom 
Jehovah  consoles  "J. 

A  Levite  in  David*s  reign,  who  founded 
a  family  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Jaaslel,  Ailel  [Heb.  Taaziei,  Aziel  = 
*  *  whom  God  consoles '  *  ( Grsen  im) ;  *  *  whom 
God  strengthens**  (Oxford  Bible)'\, 

A  Levite  of  the  second  degree  inDavid*s 
reign  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20). 

Ja1»al [Heb.  I'abhal  =  "a  stream,**  "  a 
river**]. 

The  son  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  by  his 
wife  Adah.  *'  He  was  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle**  (Gen. 
iv.  20— B.V.). 

Jabbok  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  Tabboq  — 
"effusion**]. 

A  brook  or  small  river,  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Jordan.  Jacob  forded  it 
on  his  way  back  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22).  It  constituted  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  Ammonite  territory 
(Numb.  xxi.  24;  Deut.  ii.  37;  iii.  10; 
Josh.  xii.  2 ;  Judg.  xi.  13,  22).  It  is  now 
called  the  Wady  ez  Z^rka,  which,  com- 
mencing in  the  Anunonite  territory,  runs 
north-east,  past  Rabbath  Ammon;  then, 
sweeping  round  eastward,  next  turns  to 
the  west  and  finally  enters  the  Jordan  near 
the  city  of  Adam,  about  42}  miles  from  the 


southern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and 
23}  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

Jabedi  [Heb.  Tabhesh  =  *»  dry '*]. 

(1)  A  shorter  form  of  Jabesh-Gile^d 
(q.v.)  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  3 ;  xxxL  13,  etc.). 

(2)  The  father  of  King  Shallum  (2  Kings 
XV.  10,  13,  14). 

Jabesh-Gilead  [Heb.  Yabhesh-GiUadh 
=  "Jabe8hofGilead**]. 

A  city,  presumably  in  a  dry  part  of 
Mount  Gilead.  When  in  the  time  of  the 
"judges**  the  Benjamites  were  attacked 
by  the  other  tribes,  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  held  aloof  from  the  avenging  army. 
They  were  in  consequence  attached  them- 
selves and  vanquished.  After  all  the  men 
and  married  women  had  been  shun,  the 
unmarried  girls,  400  in  number,  were  given 
for  wives  to  400  of  the  remaining  men  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  xxi.  8-15).  Just  when 
Saul  had  been  made  king,  Nahash,  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  b^e^ed  Jabesh- 
Gilead.  The  warriors  of  the  aty  requested 
seven  days'  respite,  to  see  if  they  oould 
obtain  relief  from  their  brethren,  as  to 
which  they  were  all  the  more  urgent 
because  on  their  surrender  every  man  was 
to  have  one  of  his  eves  put  out.  1^  was 
designed,  not  merely  as  a  painful  and  un- 
sightly mutilation,  but  as  a  deliberate 
imult  to  the  whole  Israelite  nation.  It 
was  the  first  act  of  Saul*s  government  to 
relieve  Jabesh-GHlead  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  besieging  army  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-1  n. 
The  men  of  the  city  remembered  their 
deliverer  with  gratitude,  and  when  after 
the  battle  of  Gilboa,  his  headlees  bodv, 
with  those  of  his  sons,  was  fastened  to  t£e 
wall  of  Bethshan,  they  crossed  the  Jordan, 
carried  off  the  corpses,  burnt  them  and 
buried  the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  Jabesh- 
GUead  (xxxi.  11-13;  1  Chron.  x.  11.  12) 
from  which  they  were  ultimately  removel 
to  the  sepuloKre  of  Kish  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
12-14).  David  sent  them  his  personal 
thanks  for  what  thev  had  done  (ii.  4-7). 

Jabesh-Gilead  is  believed  to  have  stood 
at  Ed  Deir,  about  6  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  12  south-east  of  Bethshan  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  on  a 
brook,  W&dy  el  Tabis,  w^hich  seems  to 
preserve  the  old  name  Jabesh. 

Jabei  [Heb.  Yabcts  =  "he  mako^ 
sorrow**  (Gesenius)  "causing  pain** 
{Oxford  BibU). 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  whose  mother  cave 
him  the  name  Jabez,  because  she  bore 
him  in  sorrow.  He  "was  more  honour- 
able than  his  brethren.**  He  prayed  that 
God  would  enlarge  his  "coast,*'  or  the 
boundary  of  his  possessions,  besides  keep- 
ing him  from  evil,  and  evil  from  him. 
God  granted  his  request  (1  Chron.  iv.  9, 
10). 
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(2)  A  place  in  Jadah  (?)  where  the 
families  of  the  scribes  dwelt  (1  Chron.  ii. 
55).    Site  uncertain.     • 

JaMn  [Heb.  Tabhin  =  *'  to  whom  God 
turns  attention  **]. 

(1)  A  Canaamte  king  reignins  over 
Haror  and  its  dependent  towns.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  defeated  by 
Joshua  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  When 
Hazor  was  captured  by  the  Jewish  leader 
after  the  battle,  Jabin  was  slain  (Josh.  xi. 
1-14). 

(2)  Another  king  of  Canaan,  probably  a 
Uneal  descendant  of  the  first.  His  com- 
mander-in-chief was  Sisera,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Barak  at  the  river  Kishon  and 
afterwards  murdered.  Jabin  continued 
the  war,  but  was  ultimately  **  desti*oyed  " 
(Judg.  iv.  24). 

Jalmeel  [Heb.  Yabhn^l^  *'  that  which 
Qod  has  commanded  to  be  built  *']. 

(1)  A  town  on  the  north-western  border 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  5,  11).  It  is  the  same 
place  as  tne  Philistine  city  of  Jabneh,  the 
wall  of  which  was  broken  down  b^  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  It  was  identical  also 
with  the  Jamnia  of  1  Mace.  iv.  15  and  v. 
.58,  of  which  the  Jamnites  were  inhabitants 
(2  Maoc.  xiL  8,  9).  It  has  been  located 
at  Tebnah,  in  the  north  of  Philistia,  about 
4  miles  inland  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  9  north-east  by  north  of  Ashdod. 

(2J  A  frontier  town  or  village  of 
Napntali  TJosh.  xix.  33).  Major  Conder 
identifies  it  with  the  ruin  Yemma,  about 
7  miles  south  by  west  of  Tiberias. 

Jabnali  [Heb.  Tabtteh  =  ''  which  God 
causes  to  be  ouilt  '*]. 

The  same  as  Jabneel  (1)  (q.v.)  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6). 

JaoUaa  [Heb.  Yakan  =  "afflicted"]. 
A  Gadite,  a  leading  man  in  the  tnbe 
(1  Chron.  v.  13-A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Jadiln  [Heb.  Yakhin  —  "  whom  "  or 
•*  which  God  establishes  "  or  **  founds  "]. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  A  son  of  Simeon,  and  founder  of  the 
Jadunite  family  (Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Exod.  vi. 
15  ;  Numb,  xxvi  12). 

Called  also,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  24,  Jabib 
(q.v.). 

(2)  A  priest,  the  head  of  the  twenty -first 
course  into  which  the  sacerdotal  bodfy  was 
divided  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  17).  He  was 
resident  at  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah's  time 
(ix.  10  ;  Neh.  xi.  10). 

II.  Avilhr. 

The  rignt  band  pillar  of  two  set  up  in 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  £mgs 
vii.  15-22).     [BOAZ.] 

JadBtli  [English].  [Hyacinth.]  (Bev. 
ix.  17— A. V. ;  xxi.  20— A. V.  and  text  of 
R.V. ;  the  margin  has  sapphire.) 
22 


Jaekal  [English,  from  Arabic  JalaJy 
Pers.  iShoffhaiJ, 

The  rendermg  in  the  R.V.  of  Hebrew 
Tartf  possibly  m>m  Tan  =  **  to  run  **  in 
Job  XXX.  29 ;  Psalm  xliv.  19 ;  Isa.  xiii. 
22;  xxxiv.  13:  xliii.  20;  Jer.  ix.  11;  x. 
22 ;  xlix.  33 ;  Lament,  iv.  3 ;  Micah  i.  8. 
In  Lament,  iv.  3,  the  A.y.  renders  the 
plural  of  Tan  —  "sea  monsters,"  and  on 
the  marffin  **sea  calves,"  in  all  other 
places  it  translates  the  word  **  dragons." 

The  iackal  {Cania  aureus)  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  placed  in  the  do^  ffenus  Canis.  It 
differs  from  the  dog  in  its  long  and  pointed 
muzzle.  The  name  aureus  =  '*  golden," 
refers  to  the  colour  of  the  under  fur,  which 
is  brownish  yellow,  mottled  with  black, 
grey,  and  Inrown  hairs.  Its  length  is 
about  30  inches,  and  its  height  at  the 
shoulder  17.  It  himts  in  packs,  but  feeds 
chiefly  on  carrion,  though  it  carries  off  and 
devours  children  when  opportunity  arises. 
It  hos  been  called  the  lion's  provider,  the 
opinion  beins  entertained  that  when  its 
voice  is  heord,  the  lion,  following  on,  tries 
to  claim  his  shore  of  the  prey.  It  raises 
the  most  imeorthly  yell  of  any  of  its  com- 
peers. It  is  found  in  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia.  It  is  diffused  throughout  Palestine, 
especially  frequenting  ruins.     [Wolf.J 

(2)  The  translation  on  the  margin  oi  the 
R.V.  of  Shualy  rendered  in  the  text  Fox 
(q.v.)  (Judg.  XV.  4— R.V.  ;  Neh.  iv.  3— 
R.V.,  etc.). 

Jaoob  [Heb.  Yaaqobh  =  *'  holding  the 
heel "  (cf .  Oen.  xxv.  26  ;  xxvii.  36) :  *'  sup- 
planter,"  "lierin  wait"  {Gesenius)'^. 

A  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  a  twin  with 
Esau,  but  bom  a  short  time  after  him,  and 
therefore  considered  the  younger  brother 
(Gen.  xxv.  21-26).  As  he  grew  he  became 
a  **  plain,"  '*  quiet  "or  '*  inoffensive  "  man, 
dwelling  in  tents  {21) .  He  was  his  mother's 
favourite,  while  the  father  preferred  Esau 
r28).  As  Esau  came  in  from  huntiuff, 
taint  with  hunger,  Jacob  had  "pottage'' 
ready  boiled,  and,  with  unbrotherly  selfish- 
ness, forbore  to  relieve  his  necessities  till 
he  had  compelled  him  first  to  surrender 
the  privilege  of  his  Bibthkight  (q.v.) 
(29-34).  Positive  fraud  followed.  wTien 
Isaac  was  old,  and  besides  being  nearlv 
blind,  had  lost  all  sense  of  touch,  Rebekah 
induced  her  favourite  to  dress  himself  ui> 
in  Esau's  raiment,  at  the  same  time  making 
his  neck  and  hands  artificially  hairy  ;  and 
passing  himself  off  as  the  elder  brother, 
obtain  from  the  father  a  special  blessing 
which  he  had  promised  to  that  individual! 
Esau  recalled  the  memory  of  the  first 
wrong  when  the  second  was  i)erpetrated, 
and  resolved  that  when  his  fntner  died,  he 
would  kill  his  unbrotherly  brother  (xxvii. 
1-41).  Rebekah  heanl  the  threat,  and  to 
give  time  for  £sau*s  \>rath  to  cool,  sent 
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Jacob  away  to  her  relatives  in  Haran, 
nominally  to  seek  a  partner  in  life.  It 
was  while  on  this  Journey  that  he  had  the 
night  vision  in  which  a  ladder  connected 
earth  and  heaven,  angels  ascended  smd 
descended,  and  God  standing  above  as- 
sured him  of  forKiveness  and  favour 
[Bethel]  (xxvii.  ^2-46;  xxviii.  1-22). 
Jacob  was  absent  from  Canaan  twenty 
years,  all  which  time  he  was  in  Laban's 
employ,  serving  him  fourteen  vears  for  his 
two  daughters,  Leah  and  Bacnel,  and  six 
for  a  payment  in  cattle.  During  this 
period  m  Haran  there  were  bom  io  him 
eleven  sons.  By  Leah  there  were  four — 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah.  By 
Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  there  were  two — 
Dan  and  Naphtali.  By  ZUpah,  Leah's 
maid,  there  were  four — Grad,  Asher, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun ^besides  a  daughter 
— Dinah.    Finally,  by  Rachel  there  was  as 

Jet  but  one — the  aiterwards  illustrious 
oseph  (xxix.,  xxx).  Perceiving  at 
length  that  Laban  and  his  sons,  envying 
his  prosperity,  were  turning  against 
him,  he  became  alarmed,  and  fled  with 
all  his  family,  and  his  flocks  and  herds. 
He  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Laban 
on  Mount  Gilead,  but  Gk>d  shielded  him 
from  injury,  and  a  reconciliation  and 
a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  alienated 
^rties  took  phice  (xxxi.).  He  had  mani- 
testations  of  the  Divine  favour  at  Ma- 
HANAIH  (q.v.)  and  Penuel  (q.v.)  (xxxii.), 
and  before  he  had  crossed  tne  Jordan,  he 
had  met  Esau,  and  obtained  forgiveness 
for  the  wrongs  which  had  so  long  made 
him  an  exile.  Then  the  brothers  parted, 
Esau  going  to  Mount  Seir  and  Jacob  to 
Canaan  (xxxiii.  1-16).  They  met  again 
after  a  tmie  to  bury  their  father  (xxxv. 
27-29).  The  chief  places  at  which  Jacob 
sojourned  in  Canaan  were  Shechem  (xxxiii. 
18-31),  Bethel  (xxxv.  1),  and  Mamre  or 
Hebron  (xxxv.  27  ;  xxxvii.  14).  At  Bethel 
he  Divinely  received  the  name  of  Isbael 
(q.v. ).  As  he  was  approaching  Bethlehem 
on  his  way  to  Hebron,  his  twelfth  and  last 
son,  Benjamin,  was  bom,  and  his  beloved 
Rachel  died  (xxxv.  9-20).  Soon  afterwards 
that  sei-ies  of  romantic  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  commenced,  which  ended  by 
removing  the  whole  familv  to  Egjrpt 
[Joseph]  and  opening  a  wholly  new  scene 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  Jacob 
lived  there  seventeen  years.  He  gave  a 
special  blessing,  first  to  Joseph's  children 
and  then  to  lus  own,  after  which  he  died 
at  the  age  of  147  (xlvii.  28  ;  xlviii. ;  xlix.). 
Hjs  body  was  embalmed,  taken  to  Canaan 
with  much  pomp,  anil  interred  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  (1.  1-14). 

The  Jewish  nation  which  has  descended 
from  Jacob  is  often  called  in  Scripture  the 
children  of  Israel  (Exod.  xiv.  16,  29 ;  xv. 
1,  etc.).    The  Hebrew  prophets  often  use 


Jacob  and  Israel  as  parallel  names  in  their 
poetic  couplets  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Isa. 
xliii.  1,  22;  xliv.  1,  etc),  and,  with  all 
Jacob's  early  faults,  he  is  ranked  in  Heb. 
xi.  9,'  21  as  one  of  the  honoured  band 
whose  animating  motive  was  faith.  For 
an  apparent  Egyptian  reference  to  Jacob, 
se^  Joseph. 

Jacob's  Well.  A  deep  well,  beside  or 
on  the  edge  of  which  our  Lord  sat  when 
conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
It  was  at  Sychar,  *'  near  to  the  parcel  of 
ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph." 
**  Jacob,"  the  woman  of  Samaria  said. 
**  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  cattle "  (John  iv.  5,  6,  12 ;  cf.  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18-20;  xxxvii.  12).  A  tradition, 
going  back  as  far   as   the  time   of  the 


Bordeaux  pilgrims,  a.d.  333,  and  accepted 
by  Jews,  Samaritans,  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans, identifies  Jacob's  well  with 
the  Blr  Ya'ktib.  It  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  between  Moimt 
Ebal  on  the  north  and  Mount  Gerizim 
on  the  south,  about  2  miles  east-south- 
east from  Nabulus  (Shechem),  a  third  of  a 
mile  south  from  Askar  (Sydiar),  and  2^ 
west  from  Salim  (Shalem)  (r).  Maundrell, 
generally  very  accurate,  made  its  diameter 
9  feet  and  its  depth  105.  Dr.  John  WilsoD 
measuring  a  line  with  which  a  boy  was 
let  down  into  it  with  a  light  in  1843,  de- 
termined it  to  be  75  feet  deep.  It  is  less 
now  than  it  once  was,  owing  to  the  number 
of  stones  thrown  into  it  by  visitors.  It  is 
cut  throuf^h  the  solid  rock.  There  is 
generally  httle  water  in  it,  and  that  which 
there  is  is  not  easy  to  reach  (John  iv.  11). 
There  is  a  low  vault  built  over  the  well, 
the  mouth  of   which  is  contracted  and 
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ooTered  with  one  or  more  large  stones.  It 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  what  from  the  fourth 
century  has  been  popularly  considered  to 
l>e  Joseph^s  tomb.  There  are  fountains  not 
far  off,  but  we  know  how  the  patriarchs 
dug  wells  to  which  the  labour  expended 
•on  their  construction  should  give  them  a 
•certain  title  of  ownership.  Prof .  Robinson, 
so  much  disposed  to  dispute  the  authority 
•of  ancient  tradition,  and  most  modem 
explorers,  consider  the  identification  of  the 
well  as  correct. 

Jada  [Heb.  Yadha  =  *'  wise  '*]. 
A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Onam,  and 
father  of  a  family  (1  Chron.  ii.  28,  32). 

Jadau  [Heb.  rirfe^ /<(«*)=**  loving." 
Another  reading  has  Taddat%  of  doubuul 
meaning]. 

A  son  of  Nebo.  He  was  induced  by 
£zra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  43).  The  R.V.  adopts  the  other  read- 
ing, Iddo  (q.v.). 

Jaddna  [Heb.  Taddtta  =  *'  known  " 
iGeimius),  *^ skilled"  {Oxford Bibl^)]. 

(1)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who, 
with  Nehemiah,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
X.  21). 

(2)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  that  Jeshua 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  He  seems  to 
have  Uveid  in  the  days  of  '^  Darius  the 
Persian,"  who  has  been  identified  with 
Dzirius  Codomanus,  the  Persian  sovereign 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  Arbela 

B.C.  331.      [HiSTOBT  (IlTTEBBIBLIOAL)]. 

Jadon  [Heb.  Yadhon  =  "a judge"]. 

A  Meronothite.  who  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
<Xeh.  iii.  7). 

Jael  [Heb.  Tael  =  "  a  wild  goat,"  "  an 
ibex"] 

The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  to  whose 
tent  Sisera,  Jabin^s  general,  fled  when 
defeated  by  Barak,  the  fugitive  commander 
trusting  to  the  peace  then  subsisting  be- 
tween the  occiipants  of  the  tent  and  his 
royal  master.  On  his  approach  Jael  went 
out  and  invited  him  to  enter.  He  did  so, 
had  his  thirst  relieved  bv  milk  given  him 
hy  Jael,  and  then  fell  asleep,  being 
sheltered  from  the  observation  of  pur- 
suers by  being  covered  with  a  mantle. 
T\Tien  he  became  helpless  with  slumber, 
«he  took  a  hammer  anda  nail,  and,  stealing 
softly  towards  him,  drove  the  latter 
through  his  temples,  fixing  his  head  to  the 
ground.  Then  when  the  victorious  Barak 
passed,  she  called  him  in  to  see  what  she 
had  done  (Judg.  iv.  11-22).  K  Deborah's 
song  is  considered  as  inspired  in  the  sense 
of  being  infallible  in  its  ethical  teaching, 
a  difficulty  arises  when  we  find  that  she 
highly  commended  the  deed  of  Jael,  though 


it  looks  cruel  and  treacherous.  But  the 
difficulty  vanishes  if  what  inspiration  did 
was  simply  to  record  correctly  the  poetic 
utterances  of  Deborah,  leaving  them  to  be 
tested  by  the  moral  principles  laid  down  in 
such  parts  of  Scripture  as  begin  with  the 
formula,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

Jaipur  THeb.  Yaghur  =  "  hospitality," 
**  an  mn*j. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  21).    Site  unknown. 

Jab  [Heb.  Yah  =  "Jehovah."  See 
the  article]. 

An  abbreviation  of  Jehovah  occurring 
in  poetry  (Psalm  Ixviii.  4 — A.V.  and  R.V. ; 
Ixxxix.  8 — R.V.).  In  various  other  places 
Jah,  or,  rather.  Yah  in  Hebrew,  is  rendered 
Lord  in  the  A.V.  and  R.V. 

H  In  the  Hebrew  sometimes  Jah  and 
Jehovah  stand  together,  Jah  first  (Isa. 
xii.  2— R.V.,  margin;  xxvi.  4— R.V., 
margin). 

Jaliatli  [Heb.   Yahhath  =  ''uniting" 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  the  pon 
of  Reaiah  and  the  third  in  descent  from 
Pharea  (1  Chron.  iv.  2). 

(2)  A  son  of  Libni,  and  grandson  of 
Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi.  20.  43). 

(3)  The  eldest  son  of  Snimei^  a  descend- 
ant of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  10). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Shelomoth  or 
Shelomith  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  22). 

(o)  A  Merarite  Levite^  an  overseer  of 
the  workmen  engaged  m  repairing  the 
temple  during  Josiah's  reign  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  12). 

Jaliai,  Jabaia,  Jaliaiali,  Jaluah 

[Heb.  YahatSy  YahaUah  =  **a  place  trod- 
den under  foot,"  **  an  open  space."] 

The  place  where  Sihon,  long  of  the 
Amorites,  was  completely  defeat^  bj  the 
Israelites  (Xumb.  xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  32; 
Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  first  assigned  to  the 
Reuoenites  (Josh.  xiii.  18\  and  then  given 
over  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  36 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  78). 
In  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah*s  times  it  belonged 
to  the  Moabitee  (Isa.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii. 
21,  34).  Its  site  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
placed  in  Moab,  south  of  the  Amon,  but 
was  really  in  the  Reubenite  territory, 
north  of  that  river. 


[Jahaz]  (Josh.  xiii.  18— A. V.). 

Jaliasali  [Jahaz]  (Jer.  xlviii.  21— 
A.V.). 

Jaliairtali  [Heb.  Yahhzeyah  =  *^  whom 
Jehovah  looks  at,"  "upon"  or  "to- 
wards"]. 

A  son  of  Tikvah.  He  was  employed  by 
Ezra  to  act  in  the  matter  of  those  Jews 
who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezrax. 
15). 
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Jaluudel  [Heb.  Yahhaziel  =  *'  who 
looks  at  God"  {Gesenim)^  *'whom  God 
watches  over"  {Oxford  Bible). 

(IJ  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Hebron,  a  first 
cousin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xziii. 
19). 

(2)  One  of  the  Benjamite  wamors 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii. 
4). 

(3J  A  priest  in  David's  reign  who  was 
emplojea  to  sound  a  trumpet  (1  Chron. 
XVI.  6). 

(4)  A  LevitOj  a  son  of  Zechariah  of  the 
Asaph  family,  m  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  *'  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  "  he  prophesied  (2  Chron.  xx.  14). 

(5)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish 
people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
viii.  5). 

Jalidal  [Heb.  Ychdai,  Yahdai  = 
**  whom  Jehovah  directs  "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  of  Caleb's  posterity, 
the  foimder  of  a  family  (1  Chron.  ii.  47). 

Jabdlel  [Heb.  Yahhdicl  =  **  whom  God 
has  affected  with  jo^  "]. 

A  leading  man  in  the  half  tribe  of 
Monasseh  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v. 
24). 

Jalido  [37iAA^o=" united,"  *'union"]. 
A  Gadite,  a  son  of  Buz  (I  Chron.  v.  14). 

JaUeel  [Heb.  Yahhkel  =  **whom 
God  has  made  sick"  {Oesenius),  "hoping 
in  God"  {Oxford  Jiible)]. 

A  son  of  Zebulun,  and  founder  of  the 
Jahleelite  family  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Xumb. 
XX vi.  26). 

Jalimal  [Heb.  Yahhmai  =  '^whom 
Jehovah  keejas  "  or  "  guards  "  {(/csenius)]. 

A  son  of  Tola,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii  2). 

Jalisali  [Jahaz]  (1  Chron.  vi.  78 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  21— R. v.). 

Jahseel,  Jaliziel  [Heb.  Yafihtscci  = 
*'  whom  God  has  bestowed  "]. 

The  oldest  son  of  Naphtali,  and  founder 
of  the  Jahzeelito  family  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
Numb.  XX vL  48  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  13). 

Jahserah  [Heb.  Yahhzerah  =  *'  whom 
(jod  may  lead  back  "  (fTet<mius)y  "  may  he 
bring  bock"  {Oxford  mbh)]. 

The  same  as  Ahasai  (cf .  1  Chron.  ix.  12 
and  Neh.  xi.  13). 

Jaliziel  [Jahzeel]  (1  Chron.  vii.  13). 

Jalr  (1)  [Heb.  Yair  =  **  rwhom  God) 
illumiifates  "  or  '*  *»n lightens    ]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Manfisseh,  who  taking 
certain  small  towns  in  Gilead,  called  them 
after  his  own  name,  Havvoth-Jair  (the 
%illages  or  towns  of  Jair)  (Xumb.  xxxii. 
41). 

(2)  A   Jewish    *' judge,"   a    Gileadite, 


who  ruled  Israel  twenty-two  years  (Judg. 
X.  3),  or,  by  the  Hebrew  reckoning,  from 
about  1183  to  1161  B.C. 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  Mordecal*8  father 
(Esther  ii.  6). 

Jalr  (2)  [Heb.  Fair  =  "  (whom  God) 
excites"  or  **enUvens."  Not  the  same 
Hebrew  word  as  that  under  Jair  (1).  One 
or  other  of  the  two  oorrespoads  to  the  New 
Testament  Jairus]. 

The  father  of  that  Elhanan  who  slew 
the  g^t  Lahmi  (1  Chron.  xx.  5).  Called 
in  2  8am.  xxi.  \Q,  Jaa&e-Obeqdc  (q.v.). 

Jairlte  [English.    In  Heb.  Yair%\, 
A  descendant  of  some  Jair  or  other. 

From  which  one  Ira,  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 

XX.  26,  came,  is  unknown. 

Jalms  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  laeiros^  corre- 
sponding to  the  Old  Testament  Jair  (1)  or 
(5)  ^obably  to  (1)].    [Jaib  (1)  (2).] 

One  of  the  rulers  of  the  synajgogue  at 
Capernaum.  Just  after  our  Lorn  had 
arrived  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  from  the  Gadarene  country, 
Jairus  besought  him  to  heal  his  htUe 
daughter,  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was 
then  at  tiie  point  of  death.  Jesus  con- 
sented to  accompanv  him  to  the  house  of 
sickness,  and  was  doing  so,  the  disciples 
and  a  great  multitude  going  with  them, 
when  the  case  of  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  came  up  and  was  disposed  of  by 
her  instantaneous  cure.  Jiut  then  a 
messa^came  from  the  ruler's  house  desir- 
ing lum  no  longer  to  trouble  **the 
Master  "  as  the  girl  was  dead.  But  our 
Lord  assured  the  father  that  if  he  onlv 
believed,  she  should  still  be  raised  up.  Bfe 
had  faitn  enough  to  accept  the  promise 
thankfully,  ana  in  due  time  the  house  was 
reached.  It  was  occupied  not  merely  by 
the  genuine  mourners,  who  wept  and 
wailed  greatly,  but  by  profeMional 
minstrels  and  people  making  a  noise. 
**  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weepi' "  he 
inquired;  **the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth."  His  meaning  was  that  her 
demise  would  be  very  temporair,  and  the 
necessity  of  grief  abruptlv  terminate. 
They,  however,  misunderstood  his  meaning, 
and  fancying  that  they  had  convicted  the 
wonderful  prophet  of  having  made  a 
blunder,  laughed  him  to  scorn.  They 
were  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  bouse 
of  death,  and  our  Lord,  exercising  his 
authority,  put  them  out.  Then  taking  the 
three  most  favoured  disciples,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  the  true  mourners, 
Jairus  and  his  wife,  he  entered  the  chamber 
where  the  corpse  was  laid  out.  and  saying 
in  Aramaic  Talitha  ciimi  (Bfaia,  arise),  im- 
parted miraculous  power  with  his  words, 
and  the  maid  arose.  He  commanded  that 
something  should  be  given  her  to  eat,  and 
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before  departing  added  an  injunction  not 
to  tell  anyone  what  had  taken  place.  Such 
a  miracle  could  not,  however,  be  concealed, 
and  it  was  soon  everywhere  blazoned 
abroad  (Matt.  ix.  18-26;  Mark  v.  22-43; 
Luke  viu.  41-56). 

Jakan  [Jaaxan]  (1  Chron.  i.  42— A. V.). 

Jakeb  fHeb.  Yaqeh  =  "  pious  "]. 

The  father  of  that  Agur  whose  words 
are  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  his  name  is  followed  by  the  words 
Hammassa,  translated  in  the  A.y.  **  the 
prophecy  "  and  in  the  R.V.  **  the  oracle." 
The  margin  of  the  R.Y .  translates  the  title 
Jakeh  of  Massa,  and  refers  to  Gen.  xxv. 
14,  where  Massa  figures  as  a  son  of 
Ishmael. 


[Heb.  Yaqim  =  "  whom  (Grod) 
renders  erect  **  or  **  raises  up  "]. 

([  1 )  The  head  of  the  twelfth  course  of  the 
priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  12). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chron.  viu.  19). 

Jalani*  Jaalam  [Heb.  Yalamy  Yaelam 
—  '*  whom  God  hides  '*]. 

A  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Aholitamah. 
He  became  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5,  18— A. V.  and  R.V. ;  1  Chron.  i.  35). 

Jalon  [Heb.  J  a/:t>»  =*' passing  the 
night"]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  the  youngest  son  of  a 
certain  Ezra  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 


I  [Gr.  lambrcsV, 

The  second  of  the  two  Egyptian  magi- 
cians who  attempted  to  counterwork  Moses 
[jAJcras]  (2  Tim.  iii.  8). 

JamMi  [English,  altered  from  Gr. 
lakobosy    being    the    Heb.     Yaafi 


Jacob,"  with  the  Greek  termination  o»1. 

(1^  The  elder  son  of  Zebedee^and  tne 
brotner  of  the  apostle  John.  He  com- 
Hienoed  life  as  a  fisherman,  pursuing  his 
vocation  with  his  father  and  brother,  by 
means  of  boats  and  nets  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  While  thus  engaged  he  was 
called,  with  his  brother  Jolm,  to  be  an 
apostle  of  Jesus,  and  responding  to  the 
summons,  forsook  all  and  became  a  follower 
of  the  Nazarene  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Mark  i. 
19,  20 ;  Luke  v.  1-11).  At  the  time  when 
the  two  sons  were  called  to  the  apostolic 
office,  they,  with  their  father,  were  in 
partnership  with  Simon  Peter  (Luke  v.  7, 
10).  The  name  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  occurs  in  all  the  Usts  of  the 
apostles,  generally  standing  the  second  or 
third  among  the  twelve  TMatt.  z.  2 ;  Mark 
iii.  17  :  Luke  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13).  He  and 
his  brother  John  were  sumamed  by  Jesus, 
Boanerges,  the  sons  of  thunder,  probably 
from  their  impassioned  eloquence  and  con- 
suming zeal  (Mark  iii.  17).  That  zeal 
carried  them  too  far  when,  finding  their 


Master  rejected  in  a  Samaritan  villa^, 
they  wished  to  imitate  Elijah  in  callmg 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  its  inhabitants 
(Luke  ix.  51-56).  They  erred  again,  this 
time  by  momentarily  lapsing  into  selfish- 
ness, when  they  jomea  their  mother  in 
petitioning  for  a  more  honourable  place 
than  their  colleagues  in  the  future  kingdom 
(Mark  x.  35-43J.  James  was  the  second 
of  the  favoured  three  who  were  present 
with  our  Lord  in  the  house  when  «fairus*8 
daughter  was  raised  from  the  dead  (Mark 
v.  3/ ;  Luke  viii.  51),  on  the  mount,  on 
occasion  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke  viii.  51),  and  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemone,  during  the  agonv 
(Matt.  xxvi.  36,  37 ;  Mark  xiv.  33  ;  cf .  also 
Mark  xiii.  3).  Shortly  after  the  resurrec- 
tion James  returned  with  John,  Peter,  and 
other  apostles  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and 
resumed  his  fishing  (John  xxi.  2),  but  was 
soon  again  at  Jenwaiem  (Acts  i.  13).  His 
ability  and  prominence  as  an  apostle 
created  against  him  the  hostility  of  the 
Jewish  authorities,  and.  to  please  them. 
Herod  Agripi^  I.  killed  him  by  the  sword 
(Acts  xii.  2),  it  is  believed  about  44  ▲.D. 
He  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  twelve 
apostles. 

(2)  A  second  apostle,  distinguished  from 
the  lormer  one  by  being  called  James  the 
son  of  Alphsus  (Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark.  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13).  The  words  "  the 
son  of  "  italicised  in  both  the  A.Y.  and  the 
R.V.  are  not  in  the  original.  Probably, 
however,  they  express  the  correct  meaning 
(cf.  Luke  iii  32-33  with  vi.  15),  though,  in 
verse  16,  brother,  instead  of  son,  has  to  be 
supplied.  Clopas  of  John  xix.  25 — R.y., 
Cleophas  of  the  A.V.  appears  to  be  another 
roellmg  of  Alphseus,  or,  rather,  of  the 
Hebrew  Hhalphaij  from  which  it  comes. 
[Alphjeus.I  If  so,  then  the  wife  of 
Alphaeus,  Mary  by  name,  was  a  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  James  the  son  of 
Alpheeus  the  first  cousin  of  our  Lord. 
James  had  a  younger  brother,  Joses,  and  a 
sister,  Salome  (cf.  Mark  xv.  40  with  John 
xix.  25).  James  himself  is  also  identified 
with  James  *'  the  little,"  R.V.  margin,  a 
more  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  than 
''the  less,"  introduced  into  the  texts  of 
both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  It  probably 
indicated  that  he  was  of  less  than  average 
stature  (Mark  xv.  40^.  Unless  he  was  the 
same  as  No.  (3),  little  more  is  known  of 
his  history  13]. 

^3?)  A  Umistian  dignitary  connected 
with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  called  by 
Paul  "James,  the  Lord's  brother,"  and 
designated  by  him  an  apostle  (Gal.  i.  19). 
Though  the  word  apostle  may  be  used  in  a 
generic,  as  well  as  in  a  specific,  sense,  the 
argument  in  the  chapter  almost  recjuires  it 
to  be  taken  with  the  stricter  meaning,  and 
if  80,  James  the  Lord's  brother  and  James 
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the  son  of  Alphseus  are  one  and  the  same 
person.  It  lends  support  to  this  view  that 
after  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  the  survivor  in  many  places  is 
named  simply  **  James"  (Acts  xii.  17; 
XV.  13 ;  xxi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7 ;  James  i.  1  ; 
Jude  i).  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
caUinff  our  Lord^s  first  cousin  his 
*  *  brouier . "  It  is  against  such  an  identifica- 
tion tiiat,  after  James  the  son  of  AlphsBus 
had  become  one  of  the  aiK)8tle8,  our  Ix>rd*8 
*'  brethren  "  were  still  in  a  state  of  un- 
belief (John  vii.  1-6).  After  his  resurrec- 
tion they  were  ranked  with  his  followers, 
but  were  apparently  distinguished  from 
the  apostles  (Acts  i.  13-14).  In  1  Cor. 
ix.  5  the  same  separation  seems  to  be 
made,  but  if  in  that  passage  '*  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  are  excluded  from  the  cate- 
gory of  "  apostles,"  so  is  *'  Cephas."  The 
scoffers  at  Nazareth,  correctly  regarding 
Mary  as  the  mother  of  Jesus,  TOlieved 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not 
know)  that  he  had  four  brothers — James, 
Jo>e8,  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
Mark  vi.  3).  If  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  distinct  from  the  son  of  Alphseus  then 
he  was  pretty  certainly  the  James  of  the 
Nazareth  enumeration,  and  may  have 
been  the  brother  or  the  half-brother  of 
our  Lord  [BbbthbbnI!  (IJ].  The  evidence 
on  both  sides  is  so  nearly  balanced  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  decide  whether  the 
Jameses  of  the  New  Testament  were  two 
or  three  in  number.  In  any  case  it  seems 
to  have  been  our  Lord*s  brother  who  pre- 
sided over  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  13),  and  evidently  was  in  per- 
manent charge  of  the  metropolitan  church 
TActs  xii.  17 ;  xxi.  18 ;  Gal.  L  17,  19 ;  ii. 
9,  12).  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Jude 
who  wrote  one  epistle  (Jude  1)  and  was 
himself  the  author  of  another  (James  i.  1). 
Joaephus  states  that  by  order  of  a  Sanhe- 
drin  illegally  called  together  by  the  high 
priest  Aimnias,  when  Festus  had  died  and 
Ids  successor,  Albinus,  had  not  yet  arrived 
to  take  his  place,  James  was  stoned  to 
death.  {Antiq.  XX.  ix.  1.)  Hegesippus, 
a  Christian  father^  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent account  of  his  martyrdom.  James  is 
often  called  James  the  Justj  ^ou^h  he  is 
not  anywhere  so  designated  m  Scripture. 

II  The  general  Epistle  of  James.  A  New 
Testament  letter  from  *'  James,  a  servant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
txelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  " 
(James  i.  1).  It  may  be  divided  into  the 
loUowing  sections : — 

01)  The  Introduction  (i.  1). 

{\2)  The  spiritual  advantages  resulting 
from  temptation  resisted  (i.  2-27). 

(}Z)  On  Christian  treatment  of  the  poor 
in  places  of  worship  (ii.  1-13J. 

(5  4)  Faith,  if  genuine,  will  produce  the 
fruit  of  right  living  (ii.  14-26). 


(h  5)  On  the  government  of  the  tonffoe- 
(iii.  1-18). 

({  6^  Against  war,  impurity,  pride,  evil^ 
speaking,  and  forgetfumesB  of  deatn  (iv^ 
1-17). 

($7)  Rich  oppressors  and  persecutors 
denounced,  and  patience,  with  longing  for 
the  second  advent,  counselled  to  their 
victims  (v.  1-11]). 

(}  8)  On  absnnence  from  oaths,  oil  the 
treiEttment  of  the  sick,  on  prayer,  and  on 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  others  (v^ 
12-20). 

Passages  in  the  epistle  remind  us  of  the 
gospels,  especially  that  of  Matthew  (cf. 
James  ii.  8  with  Matt.  xxii.  36-39 ;  [but 
cf.  also  James  ii.  8  with  Lev.  xix.  18.]  and 
James  v.  12  with  Matt.  v.  34-37).  Section 
4  was  evidently  directed  against  those  anti- 
nomians  who,  nusunderstanding  the  doe- 
trine  of  grace,  supposed  that  if  raith  justi- 
fied, it  did  not  matter  what  the  works- 
might  be. 

Of  the  two  Jameses  who  ranked  among- 
the  apostles  the  brother  of  John  and  son 
of  Zebedee  was  martyred  by  Herod 
Agrippa  at  an  early  date  [Jaubb  (1)],  and 
apparently  it  was  not  from  him  that  the 
epistle  emanated.  The  James  who  wrote  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  apostle  called  Jamea 
the  Less  [James  (2)],  if  ne  really  was  dis- 
tinct from  James  the  Lord's  brother  [ Jajces- 
(3)] :  the  ancient  fathers,  however,  who 
generally  considered  the  two  to  be  distinct, 
attributed  the  epistle  to  James  the  Lord> 
brother  [Jaxes  (3)].  It  was  not  at  first 
received  everywnere  as  canonical,  but 
ultimately  obtained  the  acceptance  of  the 
churches.     Its  date  is  uncertain.     It  i» 

generally  placed  about  ▲.&.  60  or  61, 
tiough  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  contends  for 
▲.D.  45,  which  would  make  it  the  earlieet 
of  all  the  epistles,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
New  Testament  books. 

Jamln  [Heb.  Tamin  =  **the  right 
hand,"  *♦  the  south"]. 

(1)  The  second  son  of  Simeon  and 
foimder  of  the  Jaminite  family  (Gen^ 
xlvi.  10;  Exod.  vi.  15 ;  Num.  xxvi.  12). 

(2)  A  son  of  Jerahmeel,  a  man  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  u.  27). 

(3)  One  of  those  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ezra,  **  caused  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  law  "  (Neh.  viii.  7,  o). 

Jamleob  [Heb.  Tamlck  =  ''whom 
(God)  commands  to  reign]. 

A  Simeonite  prince  (f  Cnron.  iv.  34). 

Jmum  [Gr.  lanna^  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing (cf.  lanftes  =  **  Jannes,"  and  Joannes 
=  "John")]. 

The  son  of  a  certain  Joseph,  and  father 
of  Melchi  in  the  ancestry  ox  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

Jannes  [Gr.  Jannet,  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing]- 
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The  first  of  the  two  Egyptian  maffidanB 
who  attempted  to  counterwork  Moses, 
Jambres  bein^  the  second  (2  Tim.  iii.  8). 
The  reference  is  to  the  oocnrrence  described 
in  Exod.  vii.  11,  12,  22,  viii.  7,  18,  19,  and 
ix.  11,  where,  however,  the  names  of  the 
magicians  are  not  given. 

JaaoAli,  Janohah  [Heb.  Tanohhah, 
Tanoahh  =  "  rest "  "  quiet "]. 

(1)  (Of  the  form  Janoah.^  A  town  or 
Tillage  of  Naphtali,  captured  bjr  'Hglath- 
pileser,  who  carried  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity  (2  Kinffs  xv.  29).  Major  Conder 
identifies  it  with  the  present  village  of 
T4n<ih  on  the  hills,  6)  miles  east-by-south 
of  Tyre. 

(2)  (Of  both  forms.)  A  town  on  the 
boundaiy-line  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6, 7). 
It  has  been  fixed  at  T&n<in,  seven  miles 
east  of  Shechem. 

Jaaimi  [Heb.  Tanum  =  **  sleep  "1. 

A  village  in  the  **  mountains  '*  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  8).  Major  Conder  thinks  that 
it  may  ^robablv  be  the  village  Beni  N^aim, 
three  miles  east  of  Hebron. 

Japheth  [Heb.  Tepheth  =  '*  exten- 
sion,'* ** expansion,*'  ** enlargement*']. 

The  eldest  (?)  son  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  21) ; 
bom  about  his  father's  five  hundredth 
year  (v.  32 ;  vi.  10).  At  the  time  of  the 
deluge  he  was  married,  but  had  as  yet  no 
chil^en  ^vii.  7 ;  1  Peter  iii.  20).  When 
Noah  fell  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
Japheth  acted  to  him  in  a  dutiful  manner, 
and  in  consequence  received  a  blessing,  the 
eaeential  part  of  which  was  that  he  snould 
receive  extension  or  enlargement  ap- 
parently of  territory,  so  that  he  should 
dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
become  his  servant  (Gen.  ix.  20,  27).  He 
became  the  father  of  seven  sons,  Gomer, 
MaffOff,  Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech, 
ana  Iiras,  all  which  see  (Gen.  x.  2). 

Japlila  [Heb.  Taphia  =  <*  shining,** 
**  gleaming**]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Lachish,  defeated,  cap- 
tured, and  executed  by  Joshua  (Josn. 
X.  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  David,  one  of  those  bom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15). 

II.  A  Place, 

A  border  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
12^.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  at 
Yafa,  a  little  less  than  two  miles  south- 
west of  Nazareth. 

Japlilet  [Heb.  ra»A/^/^"whom  (God) 
sets  free  "  iGesenius).  '*  may  he  deliver  '* 
(.Oxford  Bible)]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Heber  (1  Chron. 
vu.  32). 

Japlitotite,  Japliletl  [Heb.  Yaphleti 
s  a  descendant  of  Jafblbi  (q.v.)]. 


The  descendants  of  a  certain  Janhlet, 
apparently  not  the  same  as  the  Asnerite 
of  that  name.  The  location  of  the  Japh- 
letites  was  on  the  border  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Ja^  JTHeb.  Yapho  =  *♦  beauty  **]. 
A  dty,  the  same  as  Joppa  (q.v.)  (Josh, 
xix.  46— A. V.  and  margin  of  R.V.). 

Jarali  [Heb.  Tarah  =  **  a  forest.**  But 
perhaps  the  reading  may  be  incorrect] . 

The  son  of  a  certain  Ahaz,  a  descendant 
of  King  Saul  (1  Chron.  ix.  42). 

Jareb  [Heb.  Yarebh  =  "one  who  is 
contentious,**  from  ribh  =  **  to  strive"!. 

Apparency  an  unknown  king  called 
Jareb  (Hosea  v.  13 ;  x.  6— A.V.  and  R.V., 
or  a  king  that  should  contend.  (Margin 
of  the  R.V.)  If  the  marginal  reading  be 
adopted,  Jareb  as  a  proper  name  will  dis- 
appear. Numerous  other  conjectures  have 
been  made  on  the  subject. 

Jared,  Jered  [Heb.  Teredh,  in  pause 
rar«;A,  =  "  descent'*]. 

The  son  of  Mahalaleel  and  the  father  of 
Enoch.  He  was  bom,  by  the  authorised 
chronology,  about  the  year  3544  B.C.,  gave 
birth  to  Enoch  about  3382,  and  died,  at  the 
age  of  962,  about  2582  (Gen.  v.  16-20 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  2— A.V.  and  R.V. ;  Luke  iii. 
37). 

Jareslali  [Jaabeshiah]  (1  Chron.  viii. 
27~A.V.). 

Jartia  [Heb.  Yarhha,  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

An  Eff3rptian  servant  of  a  certain  man 
of  Jud^  caUed  Sheshan.  The  master 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarha 
(1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35). 

Jaiib  [Heb.  Yanhk  =  **axi  adversary**]. 

(1)  The  same  as  Jachin,  I.  (1)  (q.v.) 
(1  Chron.  iv.  24). 

(2)  A  **  chief  man  **  who  was  with  Ezra 
the  priest  at  the  river  of  Ahava  (Ezra  viii. 
16). 

(3)  One  of  the  sons  of  the  priests  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  whom  Ezra 
induced  him  to  put  away  (Ezra  x.  18). 

Jarmutli  [Heb.  YanmUh  =  <'a 
height**]. 

(1)  A  Canaanite  dty,  which,  in  Joshua's 
time,  had  Piram  for  its  king.  He  joined 
the  southern  confederacy  against  the 
Jewish  leader,  but  was  defeated,  captured, 
and  slain  (Joish.  x.  3-27 :  xii.  11).  Jar- 
muth was  in  a  vallej  in  Judah  to  which  it 
was  assigned  f  xv.  3o).  It  existed  after  the 
captivity  (Nen.  xi.  29).  Dr.  Robinson 
{Bib.  Ees,  ii.  344)  identifies  it  with  the 
ruined  village  of  Yarmftk,  about  14  miles 
west  of  Bethlehem,  and  1^  north  of  the 
valley  of  Elah. 

(2)  A  town  of  Issachar,  given,  with  its 
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suburbSf  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Josh. 
xxi.  28,  29).  It  is  called  in  1  Chron.  vi. 
73,  Bamoth,  apparently  the  Remeth  of 
Josh.  xix.  21.  It  has  been  placed,  doubt- 
fully, at  the  modem  village  of  er  Rameh, 
5^  miles  north  by  west  of  the  dty  of 
Samaria. 

Jaroah  [Heb.  YaroahJi  =  "(the) 
moon'*]. 

A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Gilead,  and  the 
father  of  Husi  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 

Jatfien  [Heb.  Tmhcn  =■  *' sleeping**!. 

The  father  of  Jonathan^  one  of  David^s 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  zxxiii.  32).  Called  in 
1  Chron.  3d.  34  Harttkit  (q.v.). 

Jatfier  [Heb.  Ymhar  =  "straight," 
"right,"  "righteous,"  "  upright"]. 

%  The  Book  of  Jasher  {i.e.  Book  of  the 
Upright).  A  book  which  contained  a 
narrative  of  Joshua's  causing  the  sun  and 
moon  to  stand  still  (Josh  z.  13),  and  of 
David's  takine  means  to  have  the  Israelites 
instructed  in  uie  use  of  the  bow^  after  their 
inferiority  to  the  Philistines  in  its  employ- 
ment had  been  fatally  shown  in  the  battle 
of  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  i.  18).  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  uninspired  work,  probably  a 
poetic  anthology,  lost  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  1754  there  appeared  a 
volume  which  professed  to  be  an  English 
translation  of  tne  book  of  Jasher,  alleged 
to  have  been  found,  but  the  production 
was  an  impudent  forgery. 

Jatfiobeam  [Heb.  Yashobheain  =  "  (to 
whom)  the  people  'turn  themselves" 
(Grftef lifts) y  "  tne  people  returns"  (Oxford 
£ib^ey\. 

A  Hachmonite,  the  most  heroic  of  all 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  11). 
He  was  mme  military  captain  over  the 
course  for  the  first  month  (xxvii.  2). 
Called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  Joshebbasshebeth 

(q.v.). 

Jatfiub  [Heb.  "turning  himself  round" 
(Oesrnins)y  "  he  returns  "  {Oxford  Bible)], 

(1)  A  son  of  Issachar,  and  founder  of 
the  Jashubite  family  (Numb.  xxvi.  24 ; 
1  Chron.  vil  1).    Called  also  Job  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Bani  whom  Ezra  mduced 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  29). 

JatfraM-Lehem  [Heb.  Yathuhhi  Leh- 
hetn  =  "(who)  return  to  bread"  (?) 
{Gfsmius).  "  giving  bread "  {Oxford 
mbh')]. 

If,  as  is  probable,  it  was  a  place  in 
Judah,  it  has  not  been  identified  (1  Chron. 
iv.  22). 

Jastel  [Jaasiel]  (1    Chron.  xi.  47— 

A.V.). 

Jason  [Gr.  lason^  the  name  of  an  old 
my^c  Grecian  hero  who  sailed  to  Colchis 


in  the  good  ship  Argo  in  quest  of  an 
equally  mythic  "  golden  fleece."  When 
the  name,  which  means  in  Greek  "  heal- 
ing," was  adopted  hj  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
considered  the  eqmvalent  of  Joshua  or 
Oshea,  which  had  a  somewhat  similar 
meaning].     [Joshua,  Oshka.] 

A  Christian,  a  relative  of  St.  Paul's 
(Bom.  xvi.  21).  He  was  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  Theasalonian  Ja£on  in 
whose  house  Paul  and  Silas  lodged  while 
they  were  in  Thessalonica,  and  who  had 
to  stand  his  trial  for  having  given  them 
coimtenance  and  support  (Acts  xvi.  5-9). 

Jasper  [English,  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
/(WDM,  Arabic  yasb.  yasfyashb  =  jan)er1. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  I  ashpeh^ 
which  may  possibly  be  from  Shaphak  - 
"  to  scrape,"  "  to  make  smooth,"  but  is 
more  pro  tmbly  of  foreign  origin .  The  gem 
so  designatoa  was  the  third  stone  in  the 
fourtti  row  of  those  on  the  high  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  20 ;  xxxix.  13). 
It  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  during  his  state  of  Edenic  splendour 
(Ezek.  xxviii.  13).  The  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrew  word  and  the  Arabic 
one  for  Jasper  {tee  etymology)  would  sug- 
gest that  the  translation  is  accurate. 
Jasper,  formerly^  regarded  as  a  distinct 
mineral  species,  is  arranged  by  Daoa  as  the 
14th  "  cryptocrystalline  "  variety  of  his 
very  comprehensive  genus  quiuftz.  He 
demies  it  as  "impure,  opaque-ooloured 
quartz."  There  are  seven  londe  of  it: 
one,  the  Egyptian  jasper,  consisting  of 
nodules  zon^  m  brown  and  yellow  coloms, 
is  abundant  in  parts  of  the  desert  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  and  was  probably  Imown 
to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  As  a  gem  the 
jasper  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ymvu 
in  Bev.  iv.  3 ;  xn.  11,  18,  19.  LiddeU 
and  Sqott  consider  Ya»p%»  to  be  the  jasper. 
It  is,  however,  an  opaque  stone,  and  the 
description  "clear  as  crystal"  (xxi.  11), 
would  be  more  appropriately  applied  to 
a  diamond  or  to  rock-oystaL 

Jatlmiel  THeb.  Yathniel  =  "  (whcnn) 
God  grants  " j. 

The  fourth  son  of  Meahelemiah.  He 
was  a  Korhite  porter  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  1). 

Jattir  [Heb.  Yatiir  =  "  distinction," 
"excellence"]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48).  It  was  asBif^ned, 
with  its  suburbs,  to  Uie  priests  (xxi.  14 : 
1  Chron.  vi.  57).  When  Davia  retook 
Ziklag,  he  sent  some  of  its  spoil  to  Jattir 
(I  Sam.  XXX.  27).  Professor  Bobinson 
(mb.  Res.  ii.  194,  625)  identified  it  wiA 
the  ruin  of  'Attir,  on  a  hill  pierced  by 
caves,  about  13  miles  south-south-west  (d 
Hebron. 
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JaT»n  [Heb.  Yavan  =  *'  Ionia,"  Aa- 
^rian  Vartianj  Yunan=  '*Cypni8."  The 
Ox/oixl  Bible  makes  Javan  =  ''  wine  "  (?) 
Gesenius  and  others  consider  it  oognate 
with  the  Greek  word  Ionia ;  cf .  also  Greek 
ionia  =  **a  violet  bed."  Ionia  is  said  to 
be  from  Ion,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the 
Ionian  race.  He  was  the  son  of  Xanthus 
ApolloT. 

(1)  The  fourth  son  of  Javan  and  the 
father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and 
Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2-4 ;  1  Chron.  i.  5-7). 

(2)  A  reffion  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  hj  Javan  and  his  sons  [No.  (1)]. 
Its  inhabitants  in  Isaiah*s  time  had  not 
heard  of  Jehovah*s  glory,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  they  lived  some  considerable 
distance  from  Palestine  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19). 
Alonff  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  they 
trad^,  in  Ezekiers  days,  with  Tyre,  the 
traffic  being  in  ** persons  of  men**  (ap- 
parently slaves),  in  vessels  of  brass  (copper 
or  bronze)  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13),  bright  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  (19).  In  addition  to 
the  passages  now  quoted,  Javan  occurs  in 
the  K.y.  on  the  margin  of  Dan.  viii.  21 ; 
X.  20 ;  xi.  2 ;  and  Zech.  ix.  13.  Originally, 
perhaps,  meaning  Ionia,  which  was  in  part 
a  Greek  colony,  it  came  to  stand  for 
Greece  itself,  and  in  the  text  of  these  pas- 
sages the  A.y.  renders  Javan  Grecia  or 
Greece,  and  the  R.V.  Greece.  In  the 
Hebrew  of  Joel  iii.  6,  the  expression  Bene' 
hai-  Yevanim  occurs.  It  is  rendered  in  the 
text  of  the  A.Y.  Grecians,  and  in  that  of 
the  R.V.,  as  also  on  the  margin  of  the 
A.V.,moreliterally**sons  of  the  Grecians.** 
Practically,  then,  Javan,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  meant  Greece   (q.v.).     See  also 

KiTTDC. 

JaTelln  [English]. 

A  light  spear  thrown  by  the  hand.  Such 
a  weapon  was  used  by  Phinehas  ^Nimib. 
xxY.  v)  and  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xviii  10; 
xix.  10). 

Jaier,  Jaaier  [Heb.  Yaezer  =  **  (whom 
Jehovah)  helps,**  '*  rjehovah  its)  help  **]. 

A  city  east  of  tne  Jordan  in  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  31). 
Moses  despatched  spies  to  take  note  of  its 
defences,  and  then  sent  an  expedition, 
which,  attacking  and  capturing  it,  drove 
out  its  Amorite  inhabitants  (IVumb.  xxi. 
32).  The  region  in  which  it  stood,  called 
also  Jazer,  was  one  well  fitted  for  pasturage 
(xxxii.  1,3).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Gkd  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  who  ouilt,  or,  rather, 
rebuilt,  the  city  (Numb,  xxxii.  34-35 ;  2Sam. 
xxiv.  6).  It  was  afterwards  given,  with 
its  suburbs,  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  81).  In  the  times  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  was  in  Moabite 
hands  (Isa.  xvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  It 
was  the  Jazar  taken  by  Judas  Maocabeeus 
from   the   Ammonites   (1    Maoc.   v.   8). 


Grove  mentions  that  two  places  west  of 
Amm^n  (Rabbath  Ammon)  were  pointed 
out  to  Seetzen  in  1806,  one  of  which  mifht 
be  the  site  of  Jazer;  they  were  Chiirbet 
(A'^wrAe^  =  "ruin**)  Sz4r  and  es  Szlr. 
Maior  Conder  (Heth  and  Moab,  1883, 
p.  140)  thinks  tiiat  Beit  2^*ah  may  be 
the  Zara  of  Josephus,  and  perhaps  the 
Jazer  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  marked 
as  such,  without  any  query,  on  the  survey 
map,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  about  3  miles  north-east  of 
Heshbon,  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north- 
east by  east  of  Elealeh. 

JasiB  [Heb.  rari2=**  whom  (God) 
moves  about'*]. 

A  Hagrite  who  was  over  David*8  flocks 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  31— A. V.). 

Jearlm  [Heb.  3  mW/w  =  "  forests,*' 
plural  of  Yaar  —  "  superabundance,**  **  a 
forest**]. 

A  mountain,  called  also  Che8AL0N  (q.v.) 
(Josh.  XV.  10). 

II  Kiriath-Jearim  or  Kirjath-Jearim 
means  the  "  city  of  forests.**  [Jaab, 
Kieiath-Jeabdc.] 

Jeatlieral,  Jeatend  [Heb.  Yeatherai^ 
of  doubtful  meaning^. 

A  Gershonite  Levite,  called  also  Ethni 
(q.v.^  (1    Chron.   vi.    21,  41— A. V.   and 

Jebereohlmli  [Heb.  Yebherekhyahu 
—  **whom  Jehovah  will  bless**  or 
**  blesses**]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Zechariah  in 
Isaiah*s  time  (Isa.  viii.  2). 

Jelms  [Heb.  Yehhus  =  **  a  place  trodden 
under  foot  **  (as  a  threshin^-noor)]. 

The  Canaanite  city  withm  the  limits  of 
what  afterwards  became  Jerusalem  (Judg. 
xix.  10,  11  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4.  The  "castle 
of  Zion,  where  is  the  city  of  David,**  was 
outside  its  defences ;  and  from  this  elevated 
spot  Joab,  David*s  commander-in-chief, 
took  it  by  storm.  Its  inhabitants  were 
called  Jebusites  (4,  5). 

JebQSi  [Heb.  Yebhusi  =  "  a  Jebusite,** 
from  Yebhus  =  **  Jehus**  (<^.v.^]. 

A  word  used  in  Josh,  xviii.  16, 28 — ^A.V., 
apparently  for  Jehus  or  Jerusalem,  but 
nmch  is  more  naturally  translated,  as  it  is 
by  the  R.V.  in  both  verses,  Jebusite.  Thus 
altered,  curiously  enough  the  Jebusite 
seems  to  stand  for  Jerusalem. 

Jelmsite  [English.  In  Keb.  Yebhusi]. 
[Jebusi.] 

A  tribe  descended  from  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  16  ;  1  Chron.  i.  14).  The 
spies  found  them  living  **in  the  moun- 
tains** (Numb.  xiii.  29),  doubtless  those 
on  which  Jerusalem  afterwards  stood. 
They  were  included  in  the  list  of  aboriginal 
tribes  which,  if  Israel  were  faithful  to 
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Jehovah,  would  by  Divine  assistance  be 
driven  out  (Exod.  xxxiii.  2;  zxziv.  11) ; 
but  this  expulsion  was  not  effected  under 
Joshua,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Josh. 
XV.  63 ;  Judg.  i.  21) .  Even  after  Joab  had 
captured  Jebus,  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  wholly  expelled,  for  Araunah,  or  Oman, 
who  had  a  threshing-floor  on  the  site 
which  afterwards  became  that  of  Solomon*s 
temple,  was  a  Jebusite  by  birth  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  16,  18  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  16,  18). 

Jeoatnlali  [Jexaioah]  (1  Chron.  iii. 
18-A.V.). 

Jeohillali  [Jecoliah]  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
3— E.V.). 

Jecliollah  [Jecoliah]  (2  Kings  xv.  2— 

A.  v.). 

Jeohonlali  [Jeconiah]  (Matt.  i.  11,  12 
— B.V.). 

Jeohonias  [Jeconiah]  (Matt.  i.  11, 
12-A.V.). 

JeooUali,  Jeoholiali,  Jeoblllali  [Heb. 
Yekholmhy  Yekholyahu  =  **  (to  wnom) 
Jehotah  has  shown  himself  powerful" 
(Gesetiitts),  "Jehovah  is  strong"  (Oxford 

A  woman  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of 
Kins  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xv.  2— A.V.  and 
B.Y. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  3— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Jeooniali,     Jeohonlali,    Joohonias 

peb.  Yekhonyah,  Yekhont/ahu=^^  (whom) 
Jehovah  has  established"  {Gesetiius)^ 
"  Jehovah  establishes  "  (Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  name  for  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of 
Jehoialdm,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii.  16. 
17  'j  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ;  xxvii.  20 ;  xxviii.  4 ; 
XXIX.  2;  Esther  ii.  6.  [Coniah,  Jehoi- 
achin.] 

Jedaiab  (1)  [Heb.  Yedhayah  = 
**  (whom)  Jehovah  has  cared  for"  {Gese- 
nitts), 

(1;  A  priest  in  David*s  reign,  the  head  of 
the  second  course  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7).  He 
founded  a  family,  some  members  of  which 
returned  from  iBabylon  (1  Chron.  ix.  10; 
Ezra  ii.  36 ;  Neh.  vu.  39  ;  xi.  10). 

(2)  A  priest,  who  himself  returned  from 
Babylon  (Zech.  vi.  10,  14). 

Jedaiab  (2)  [Heb.  Yedhayah  = 
"  (whom)  Jehovah  nas  shown  "  {Gesenius)^ 
"Jehovah  knoweth"  {Oxford  Bible). 
This  is  spelled  differently  m  Hebrew  from 
No.  (1)]. 

(1)  A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Shimri 
(1  Chron.  iv.  37). 

(2)  A  son  of  Harumaph.  He  repaired 
port  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposite  to  his 
nouse  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jodlaol  [Heb.  Yedhiael=  "recognised 
by  God"  (Gesenius)^  "known  of  God" 
{Oxford  Bible). 


(1)  A  son  of  Benjamin,  and  founder  of 
a  family  (1  Chron.  vii.  6,  10,  11). 

(2)  A  Manassite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  20). 

(3)  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  son  of 
Shimri  (1  Chron.  xi.  45). 

(4)  A  Korahite  door-keeper  in  the  retgn 
of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  2). 

Jodidali  [Heb.  Yedhidhah  (a  feminine) 

=  "beloved^']. 

The  wife  of  Amon,  and  the  moUier  of 
King  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  1). 

Jodidiah  [Heb.  Yedhidhyah  ="  de- 
light of  Jehovah,"  "  beloved  by 
Jehovah"]. 

A  name  which  Nathan  the  prophet,  b^ 
Divine  direction,  gave  to  Solomon  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25). 

Jodatliim  PHeb.  Yedhuthun,  Yedkiihun 

—  "  praising,"  "  celebrating  "  {Gesen%u$), 
"  friendship  "  (?)  {Oxfo}^  Btble). 

A  Levite,  whose  descendants  constituted 
a  musical  familj.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  lumself  sounded  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  other  instruments  (1  Clmin. 
xvi.  41,  42;  xxv.  6).  Psalms  xxxix.,lxii., 
and  Ixxvii.  have  all  in  their  title,  "  To  the 
chief  musician,  to  Jeduthun."  Some  of 
his  descendants  are  mentioned  in  the  reigns 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  14)  and  Josiah 
(xxxv.  15),  and  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xi.  17 ;  cf.  also  1  Chron.  ix.  16). 

Jooier  [Heb.  lezer,  a  contraction  for 

Abiezer  =  "  father  of  help  "]. 

A  son  of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  the 
Jeezerite  familv  (Numb.  xxvi.  30).  Called 
also  Abiezkb  (q.v.)  (Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  Judg. 
vi.  11,  24,  34). 

JogaivSaliadatlia  [Aramaic  Yeykar- 
Sahadhutha  =  "  heap  of  witness  '*!. 

The  name  c;iven  by  the  Syrian  Haban  to 
the  memorial  heap  of  stones  erected  by 
Jacob,  and  which  the  latter,  speakinr 
Hebrew,  called  Galeed  and  Mizpah  (q.v.) 
(Gen.  xxxi.  48). 

jebalelool  [Jehallelel]  (1  Chron.  iv. 
16-A.V.). 

Johalolol  [Jehallelel]  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12— A.  v.). 

JehaUolol,    Johalolool,    JolialOlal 

[Heb.    Ye  ha  Held  =  "  (who  or  he)   cele- 
brates "  or  "  praises  God  "1. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  of  CaleVs  clan, 
foimder  of  a  family  (1  Chron.  iv.  16 — A.V. 
and  B.V.). 

(2)  A  Merarite  Levite,  father  of  a. 
certain  Azariah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12 — ^A.V. 
and  R.V.). 

Jolidolah J^Heb.  Yehhdeyahu^  "whom 
Jehovah  inspires  with  joy  "]. 

(1)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Shubael  (1  Chnm. 
XXIV.  20). 
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(2)  A  Meronothite,  who  had  charge  of 
David's  camels  (I  Chron.  xxrii.  30). 

Jeheskel,  Jeheaakel  [Heb.  Yehhezqel 
=  "  (whom)  Grod  will  strengthen "  or 
**  strengthens"].     [Ezekiel.] 

The  head  of  the  twentieth  course  of  the 
priesthood  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  16). 

JetalAh  [Heb.  J^MtyaA  = ''Jehovah 
Uves"]. 

A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  in  David*s 
reign  (1  Chron.  xv.  24). 

Jelllel  (1)  [Heb.  Yehiel  =  **  whom  God 
keeps  alive  **  (Oesenim)^  "  God  lives  " 
{Oxford  BibUy]. 

(1)  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree,  one 
of  the  porters  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
XV.  18,  20).  He  played  a  psaltery  and 
harp  (xvi.  6). 

(2)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  a  son  of  Laadan 
in  JDavid'sreiffn  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8).  Called 
also  Jehieli  X^')  (xxvi.  21.  22). 

(3)  A  son  01  Haichmoni  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  32). 

(4)  A  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  placed  by  his 
father  over  one  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  but  slain  with  others  of  his  brothers 
by  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

(5)  A  son  of  Elizaphan.  He  assisted 
Hezekiah  in  his  reugious  reformation 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

(6)  An  overseer  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

(7)  A  ruler  of  tne  temple  at  the  time  of 
Josiah's  religious  reformation  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  8). 

(8)  Tiie  father  of  a  certain  Obadiah  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezra  viii.  9). 

(9)  A  son  of  Elam  and  father  of  a  certain 
Shechaniah  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezra  x.  2).  He 
was  induced  by  Ezra  to  put  awav  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  26).  Or  possibly  the 
two  passages  may  refer  to  different  men, 
of  the  same  name  and  relationship. 

(10)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Harim.  He  also 
was  mdnced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (x.  21). 

Jelllel  (2)  [Heb.  Teiel,  TeueT\.  [Jeiel, 
Jeuel.] 

Jehieli  [Heb.  Yehhieli  =  *'  a  descendant 
of  Jehiel"  (?)]. 
The  same  as  Jehiel  (2)  (q.v.). 

JeltUkiali  [Heb.  Yehhizoiyahu  = 
**  strength"  or  ** might  of  Jenovah"]. 
[Hezeeiah.J 

A  son  of  Shallum,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Ej^aimite  tribe  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah.  He  took  part  with  others  in  for- 
bidding the  detention  of  the  captives  from 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

Jetioadali  [Heb.    Yehoadah  —  *'  whom 
Jehovah  has  adorned  "  or  "  adorns  "]. 
A  son  of  Ahaz,  and  a  descendant  of 


Jonathan,  Saul's  son  (I  Chron.  viii.  36). 
Called  at  ix.  42  Jaras  (q.v.). 

Jehoimddiii,  Jehoaddaa  [HeK 
Yehoaddan  =  **  Jehovah  is  beauteous"  (?> 
{Oxford  Bible). 

Tha  mother  of  £in^  Amaziah.  She  wa» 
from  Jerusalem  (2  Kmgs  xiv.  2 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  1). 

Jehoahai  [Heb.  Ychoahhaz  =  "whom 
Jehovah  has  seized  "  or  '*  holds  fast "]. 

(1)  The  name  given  f2  Chron.  xxi.  17> 
to  Anaziah,  the  younsest  son  of  Jehoram^ 
king  of  Judah  (cf.  xxii.  1). 

(2)  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehu  in  the 
kiniraom  of  Israel.  He  came  to  the  throne, 
by  the  Hebrew  chronology,  about  the  ye^ 
B.C.  856,  and  reigning  seventeen  years^ 
died  about  839  (2  Kings  x.  35 ;  xiii.  1). 
He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Jeroboam  I. 
as  to  calf -worship.  As  a  penalty  on  hint 
for  this  apostacy  from  Jehovah,  the 
Syrians,  first  under  Hazael  and  tiien  imder 
Ben-hadad,  carried  on  successful  hostilities 
against  him,  capturing  city  after  city,  till 
at  length  Jehoahaz  had  no  force  left  but 
50  horsemen,  10  chariots,  and  10,000  foot- 
men. At  last,  Jehovah  *'  gave  Israel  a 
saviour,"  probably  the  king  of  As^rria, 
who,  attacking  the  Syrians  in  the  rear^ 
compelled  them  to  desist  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Israelite  kingdom,  and  return  to  de- 
fend their  own  coimtry.  Before  his  deaths 
Jehoahaz  associated  ms  son  Joash  with 
him  in  the  government,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  son  became  sole  king: 
(2  Kings  xiii.  2-9,  22-26). 

(3)  A  son  of  Josiah,  who,  on  the  death 
of  tJosiah.  was  placed  by  the  people  of 
Judah  on  nis  father's  throne.  He  was  then 
twenty-three,  and  reigned  only  three- 
months,  during  which  time  his  tendencies- 
were  evil  rather  than  f?ood.  He  was 
deposed  and  taken  in  chains  te  Riblah  by 
Pharaoh -necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who* 
probably  thought  that,  as  victor  over  Josiah. 
ne  was  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  throne  oi 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30-33;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  1)  2J).  Jehoahaz  is  the  Shallum  of 
1  Chron.  iii,  15  and  Jer.  xxii.  10-12,  and 
the  first  of  the  Uon's  whelps  of  Ezek.  xix^ 
1-4,  ete. 

%  In  connection  with  the  name  Jehoahaz,. 
see  also  Ahaz. 

Jeheaeh  [Heb.  Yehoash  —  *'whonk 
Jehovah  has  bestowed"  {Gesenius)^ 
"  Jehovah  supports  "  {Oxford  Bible)], 

(1)  [Joash  Ci)]  (cf.  2  Kings  xii.  1  with 
19). 

(2)  [Joash  (8)1  (cf .  2  Kings  xiii.  10  with 
13). 

Jehobanan  [Heb.  Yekohkanan  = 
"  whom  Jehovah  nas  given  "  {Geseftiu8\ 
"Jehovah  is  gracious"   {Oxford  Bible), 
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From  Jehohanafiy  sometimes  contracted 
Joh^nany  comes  the  New  Testament 
John]. 

(1)  A  Korahite  Levite,  who  had  the  sixth 
course  of  the  doorkeepers  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  3^. 

(2)  The  second  in  honour  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  captains.  He  had  under  him  280,000 
men  (2  Chron.  xvii.  15). 

(3)  The  father  of  a  certain  Ishmael.  The 
high  priest  Jehoiada  took  him,  with  others, 
into  the  conspiracy  against  Athaliah 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  IJ. 

(4)  A  priest  oi  the  house  of  Amariah. 
He  lived  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the 
immediate  successor  of  Jeshua  or  Joshua, 
who  aided  Zerubbabel  after  the  return 
from  captivity  g^eh.  xii.  13). 

(5)  A  son  of  Bebai.  He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x. 
28). 

(6)  A  priest  who  officiated  at  the  dedi- 
cation by  Nehemiah  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (>ieh.  xii.  42). 

Jeholaohin  [Heb.  Yehoyakhin  = 
*'  Twhom)  Jehovah  has  set  up  "  or  '*  estab- 
lished "  (Gesenius),  "  appointed  of 
Jehovah  "  {Zord  Arthur  Hei-tey)\. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoialdm  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  came  to  the 
throne,  by  the  Hebrew  chronology,  about 
the  year  B.C.  599.  According  to  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8,  he  was  then  eighteen  years  old ; 
accordingto  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  his  a^  was 
eight.  The  discrepancy  exists  m  the 
Septuagint  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  One  or  other  of  the  numbers  must 
be  corrupt,  which  of  the  two  is  doubtful. 
Eight  or  eighteen,  **  he  did  that  which  was 
evu  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to 
all  that  his  father  had  done.*'  But  he  had 
no  opportimity  of  doing  it  long,  as  his 
reign  continueia  only  three  months  and  ten 
days.  During  this  short  period,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  apparently  some 
time  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  sent 
his  generals  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  which 
surrendered  after  the  eighth  year  had 
begun  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12  and  Jer.  hi. 
28).  Jehoiachin,  his  wives,  his  mother, 
the  palace  servants,  every  dignitary  in  the 
city  and  the  countay,  with  all  the  skilful 
artisans,  were  carried  into  captivity 
[Captivity]  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8-16 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  10).  For  a  long  period  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  actual  confinement;  but 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  exile, 
about  562  B.C.,  Evil  Merodach,  then  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  made  him  exchange  his 
prison  attire  for  raiment  more  suited  to  his 
Hngly  rank,  and  gave  him  a  dailv  allow- 
ance of,  or  for,  food  while  he  Uved  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27-30 ;  Jer.  lii.  31-34).  Jeremiah,  who 
prophesied  during,  and  after,  the  brief 
reign  of  Jehoiachm,  frequently  mentions 


him    under   the    name    Jechoniah,   or 
CoNiAH,  both  which  see. 

JehoUUUt  [Heb.  Yehouadha  -  *'  whom 
Jehovah  has  cared  for  "  or  **  takes  care 
of"  (Getmius).  **  Jehovah  knoweth" 
{Oxford  Bibk). 

(1)  The  father  of  that  Benaiah  who 
held  hi^h  military  office  in  the  latter  part 
of  David's,  and  in  Solomon's  reign  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  22 ;  1  Kings  i.  26,  32,  36,  38,  etc). 
Jehoiada  was  **  a  chief  priMt"  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  5),  and  seems  to  have  been  that 
leader  of  the  Aaronites  who  brought  3,700 
men  to  David  at  Ziklag  (xii.  27). 

(2  ?^  A  son  of  Benaian,  second  apparently 
to  Ahithophel  in  David's  counsels  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  34).  The  suspicion  arises  that  some 
copyists  may  have  accidentally  written 
Jehoiada  the  son  of  Benaiah  for  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  which  case  No.  (2) 
would  disappear. 

(3)  A  high  priest,  a  faithful  servant  of 
Jehovah,  who  nlled  the  supreme  sacerdotal 
office  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah. 
He  oonnivea  at,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  even 
sup^gest,  the  concealment  of  the  youthful 
prmce  Joash,  the  only  surviving  direct 
representative  of  the  royal  line  of  David, 
in  the  temple,  aftOTWs^ds  planning  and 
successfully  carrying  out  the  rebellion 
which  led  to  the  slaughter  of  Athaliah  and 
the  proclamation  of  Joash  as  king. 
Jehoiada  afterwards  kept  the  youthful 
monarch  temporarily  true  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (2Kinffs  xi.  1— xii.  16 ;  2  Chron. 
xxii.  10— xxiv.  1^.  Jehoiada's  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  King  Jehoram  or  Joram, 
and  also  the  sister  of  Ahaziah ;  the  high 
priest  was,  therefore,  the  matonal  unde  of 
the  young  monarch  whom  he  befriended 
(2  Chron.  xxii.  11).  For  details  as  to  the 
shameful  ingratitude  of  the  king  to  his 
early  benefactor,  see  Joash  and  Zechabiah 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  17-22).  Jehoiada  died  at 
the  age  of  130,  and  was  buried  in  the  dty 
of  David  among  the  kings  (15.  16). 

(4)  A  second  priest,  or  what  may  be 
called  a  vice-high  priest,  deposed  in  Jere- 
miah's time,  probably  for  fidelity  rather 
than  misconduct  (Jer.  xxix.  25-^).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Zephaniah  (cf .  25,  26 
with  2  Kinp  xxv.  18). 

(5)  A  pnest,  a  son  of  Paseah.  He  re- 
paired the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Ndi. 
lii.  6). 

Jeholaklm  [Heb.  Yehoyaqim = ''(whom) 
Jehovah  has  sei  up  "1. 

One  of  King  Josiah's  sons.  He  was 
called  originally  Eliakim,  meaning 
*'(whom)  God  has  set  up,"  but  Pharaoh- 
necho,  king  of  Egypt  and  conaueror  of 
Josiah,  ch^ged  the  name  Eliakim  into 
Jehoialdm,  on  appointing  him  kin^  of 
Judah.  The  two  names  have  essentially 
the  same  signification,  and  as  the  Egyptian 
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potentate,  who  did  not  believe  in  JehoTah, 
could  not  have  desired  to  honour  him  by 
substituting  his  name  for  Qod  in  the 
designation  of  the  Jewish  prince,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  Necho  msude  the  chamge 
from  mere  despotic  caprice,  wishing  to 
show  that  he  was  so  much  master  in  tferu- 
salem  that  even  princes  must  alter  their 
names  at  his  word  of  command.  He  had 
made  the  conquered  people  chan^  more 
than  names.  On  the  death  of  Josuih  they 
had  elected  Jehoahaz,  one  of  his  sons,  to 
succeed  him;  Necho  treated  the  election 
with  contempt,  deposed  Jehoahaz,  and 
made  him  captive,  then  concluding^  by  ap- 
pointing EliaJdm  or  Jehoialdm  in  his  stead. 
The  pnnce  thus  elevated  began  to  reign, 
or,  rather,  to  occupy  the  tlwrone,  by  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  about  610  B.C.,  being 
then  twenty -five  years  old.  He  departed 
from  Jehovah,  whom  his  father  had  so 
faithfully  served,  and  went  back  to 
idolatry.  Jeremiah  wrote  a  roll  threaten- 
ing the  Divine  judgment  unless  repentance 
took  place;  but  Jehoialdm  treated  the 
matter  with  contempt,  and  after  listeninjy^ 
to  three  or  four  leaves  of  the  roll,  cut  it 
up  and  committed  it  to  the  flames  (Jer. 
xxxvi).  Babylon,  and  not  Assyria,  was 
now  the  dominant  Asiatic  power,  and  its 
throne  was  filled  by  the  able  Neouchad- 
nezzar.  [Cabchehish.]  Having  quite 
driven  Egypt  from  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  made  an  expemtion  against 
Jehoialdm,  doubtless  with  the  object  of 
compelling  him  to  transfer  his  allegiance, 
if  he  ever  felt  any,  from  Egypt  to  Babylon. 
No  blame  attaches  to  the  Jewish  vassal  for 
at  once  complying  with  the  demand  ;  but 
it  was  exceedingly  rash  in  him  three  years' 
afterwards  to  rebel  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, without  even  considering  whether 
he  had  good  hope  of  success  in  a  struggle 
with  a  potentate  so  mighty.  There  were 
other  troubles  gathering  around  the  de- 
voted kingdom.  The  Chaldeeans,  the 
Syrians,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Ammonites 
aU  made  predatory  incursions  into  its 
territories  ^2  Kings  xxiv.  1,2).  The  re- 
bellion against  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fatal 
to  Jehoialdm's  throne  and  liberty.  The 
Babylonian  em^)eror  entered  Jerusalem, 
bound  the  Jewish  rebel  with  chains,  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon,  and  before  depart- 
ing carried  off  the  sacred  vessels  ot  the 
temple.  But  he  allowed  the  throne  to 
descend  to  the  late  ruler's  son  Jehoiachin. 
Jehoialdm's  deposition  (and  death  ?),  after 
a  reign  of  eleven  years,  took  place,  by  the 
A. v.,  about  the  year  599  B.C.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
34-37 ;  xxiv.  1-0 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8). 

JehoUurib,  JoUuib  [Heb.    Tehomribh 
=  '*  f  whom)  Jehovah  will  ward  off,"  '* 
fend"  (GrtteniM^),  *' Jehovah  will  CO] 
lOxford  Bible)], 


de- 
contend" 


(1)  A  priest,  made  by  David  the  head  of 
the  first  course  of  the  sacerdotal  body 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7). 

(2)  *'  One  of  the  men  of  understanding  " 
who  were  with  Ezra  at  the  brook  Ahava. 
and  were  sent  to  brin^  up  Levites  and 
Nethinim  for  the  service  of  the  future 
temple' (Ezra  viii.  16J.  With  Zerubbabel 
he  safely  reached  Palestine  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  6,  19).  Afterwards  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix. 
10),  as  did  his  son  Jedaiah  (Neh.  xi. 
10). 

Jehonadftb  [Heb.  Yehotiadhabh  = 
"(whom)  Jehovah  hasimpelled"(6V«<7/iM«), 
*•  Jehovah  is  bounteous"  {Oxford  Bible) 
[Jonadab]  (2  Kings  x.  15)]. 

Jehonathan  THeb.  Yehtmathan  = 
*  *  (whom)  Jehovah  hath  given  "] .  [Jona- 
than.] 

(1)  The  same  as  Jonathan  2  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  2a-A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(2)  One  of  the  priests  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8). 

(3)  A  priest,  a  son  or  descendant  of 
Amariah  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

Jehoram  [Heb.  Yehoram  -  "  Jehovali 
(is)  high"]. 

(1)  [JoEAM  (2)]  (cf.  2  Kings  iii.  1  with 
ix.  15). 

(2)  [JOBAM  (3)]  (cf.  2  Kings  viii.  16  with 
21,'i3,S4,2o).^    ''^  ^ 

(3)  A  priest,  one  of  those  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  the  people 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8). 

JeluMdiabeatli  [Jehosheba]  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  11). 

Jehoshaphat,  Joaaiihat  [N.T.  Gr. 
losaphat,  Heb.  Yeltoahaphat  =  "  (whom) 
Jehovah  judges,"  ».<•.,  '*  whose  cause  he 
advocates,"  **  conducts,"  or  "  pro- 
motes"]. 

(1)  David  and  Solomon's  "recorder." 
He  was  the  son  of  Ahilud  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ; 
XX.  24  ;  1  Kings  iv.  3). 

(2)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  to  blow 
a  trumpet  before  the  ark  when  it  was 
being  brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  the  dtv  of  David  (1  Chron.  xv. 
24). 

(3)  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  territory 
of  Issachar  (I  Kings  iv.  17). 

(4)  The  son  and  successor  of  King  Asa 
on  the  throne  of  Judah .  He  began  to  reign , 
by  the  A.V.,  about  the  year  B.C.  914,  in 
the  fourth  regnal  year  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel.  Jehoshaphat  was  thirty-five  years 
old  at  his  accession,  and  reigned  twenty - 
five  years.  His  mother's  name  was  Azubah, 
the  daughter  of  Shilhi  (1  Kings  xv.  24 ; 
xxii.  41,  42  ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  1).  He  was  a 
good    king,   worshipping   Jehovah,    and 
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apparently  at  last  removing  the  **  high 

C;es  *'  and  the  idols  called  Asheras,  which 
been  destroyed  by  Asa,  but  must  have 
been  speedily  restored.  He  terminated 
the  desultory  warfare  which  had  gone  on 
between  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  time  of 
Behoboam ;  and  peace,  as  it  generally  does, 
•  brought  prosperity  in  its  train.  After 
properly  garrisoning  the  fenced  cities  of 
his  Kingdom,  he,  in  the  third  vear  of  his 
reign,  took  steps  to  instruct  ms  people, 


his  robes,  while  he  himself  larked  in  dis- 
guise, he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that 
Ahab  had  no  real  friendship  for  him,  and 
was  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  his 
life.  All  the  precautions  of  the  man  of 
doom,  against  wnom  the  Divinethreatening 
had  gone  forth,  were  of  no  avail.  He  was 
mor^y  wounded:  Jehoshaphat,  notwith- 
standing his  exposure,  survived  (1  Kiii^ 
xxii.  1-38  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1-34).  On  Lis 
return  home  he  was  reproved  by  a  prophet, 


VALLEY  OF  JEHOSHAPHAT.     (From  a  Photograph.) 


sending  princes  and  Levites,  with  the  book 
of  the  law  in  their  handH,  to  teach  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  (I  Kings  xxii.  43,  44; 
2Chron.  xvii.  1-19). 

Some  years  later  he  went  on  a  visit  to 
King  Ahab,  who  tried  successfully  to  take 
advanta^  of  his  j?uest.  The  royal  host 
was  desirous  of  retaking  Ramoth  Gilead 
from  the  Sjrrians,  and  persuaded  Jehosha- 
phat  to  join  him,  with  the  army  of  Judah, 
m  the  dangerous  enterprise.  WTien 
Jehoshaphat,  sitting  by  Ahab's  aide,  was 
surromided  by  prophets  of  Baal,  who  one 
and  all  predicted  success  to  the  expedition, 
he  was  in  bad  company,  and  he  knew  it. 
To  remove  his  raisjjivings  he  therefore 
falteringly  askeil  if  there  was  not  there  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  WTien  inquiry  was 
made,  one,  and  only  one,  could  be  found, 
but  that  one  gave  forth  a  true  prophecy. 
When  Jehoshaphat  was  requested  oy  liis 
royal  entertainer  to  go  into  the  battle  in 


Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  for  having  frater- 
nised with  such  a  king  as  Ahab  ('J  Chron. 
xix.  1,  2).  He  was  better  employed  in 
going  on,  as  he  again  did,  with  his  work 
of  reformation  in  Church  and  State,  pro- 
motingthe  worship  of  Jehovah,and  appoint- 
ing judges  in  the  walled  towns  of  Judah, 
with  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  Levites, 
priests,  and  laymen  of  high  position,  in 
Jerusalem  (4-11).  Afterwaros  a  great 
confederacy  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites  fnvaded  Judah  from  the  soutib- 
eost,  making  their  headquarters  at 
Hazezon-Tamar  (the  same  as  Engedi)  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Dead  SeA.  Je- 
hoshaphat prayed  for  Divine  assistance 
and  obtained  it,  so  that  success  was 
achieved  witl.out  fighting.  For  national 
or  tribal  jealousies  breaking  out  in  the 
confederate  army,  the  Ammonites  and  the 
Moabites  attached  and  destroyed  the 
Edomites,  and  then  quarrelling  oetween 
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themselvci,  turned  their  weapons  against 
«ach  other  (xx.  1-30).  Jehoshaphat  built 
ships  at  Ezion-G^ber,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  to  go  to  Ophir,  or  Tarshish,  but 
they  were  wrecked  before  they  departed 
on  their  voyage.  Apparently  the  attempt 
was  made  twice.  On  the  first  occasion  ne 
consented  to  allow  Ahaziah,  kin^^  of  Israel, 
Ahab's  son  and  successor,  to  loin  in  the 
enterprise,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  a 
prophet,  Eliezer.  Then  the  attempt  was 
nuKle  again,  with  what  result  we  know 
not,  the  CO- operation  of  Ahaziah  being 
this  time  declined  (1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49 ; 
2  Chron.  xz.  35-37).  Jehoshaphat  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  by  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy about  the  year  B.C.  889,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David,  leavi^  his 
son  Jehoram  to  ascend  the  throne  (1  Kings 
xxii.  42-50 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1). 

(5)  The  son  of  Nimshi  and  the  father  of 
Jehu  CI  Kings  ix.  2, 14). 

%  J  alley  of  Jehoshaohat. — ^A  valley  to 
which  Joel  prophesied  that  all  nations 
should  be  gathered  by  Jehovah,  that  He 
might  ple^  the  cause  of  His  scattered 
people  and  judse  the  heathen  nations 
around  f  Joel  lii.  2,  12).  Professor  Robin- 
son {Bw.  Res.  i.  396,  etc.)  is  probably 
right  in  believing  that  this  may  be  no 
more  than  a  figurative  allusion  to  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Jehoshaphat 
[Etymology] .  At  least  as  early,  however, 
as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  the  fourth  century, 
JoePs  valley  of  Jehosliaphat  has  been 
identified  with  the  valley  of  the  Kidrou. 
so  that  now  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  ana 
Mohammedans  here  fix  the  scene  of  the 
last  judgment.  The  name  Jehoshaphat, 
somewhat  curtailed,  still  clines  to  the 
village  of  Sh*afat,  a  little  north  of  Jeru- 
saldm.    [KiDBON.] 

Jehoshelia,  Jehoaliabeatb  [Her. 
YehoahehhUy  Yehoshabhtjath^*'  (to  whom; 
Jehovah  is  an  oath,"  ».<•.,  "  who  swears  by 
Jehovah]. 

The  daughter  of  Joram  or  Jehoram, 
king  of  Juoah,  and  the  sister  of  Ahaziah. 
On  the  murder  of  the  latter  ruler  his 
mother,  Athaliah.  attempted  to  massacre 
all  the  royal  lamily ;  but  Jehosheba 
"stole**  away  Joasn,  who  afterwards 
became  king  (2  Kings  xi.  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xxii.  11). 

Jehofllm*  [Joshua]  (Numb.  xiii.  16— 
A.V.) 

Jehoshnali  [Jehoshua,  Joshua]  (1 
Chron.  vii.  27— A. V.) 

Jehorali  [Heb.  (as  pointed  with  inten- 
tional incorrectness.  iVr  the  article.) 
l>AoraA  =  "  the  self -existent "  or  '*the 
Eternal  One,"  "He  who  is,"  as  distin- 
gtiished  from  *'  gods  who  are  not  "]. 

The  incommunicable  and  most  sacred 


name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  While  the 
term  Elohim  (God  or  Deity)  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  true  God,  but  also  to  the 
imaginary  beings  or  their  representations 
— idols  worshipped  among  the  heathen — 
nay,  more,  while  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
respectful  title  of  ordinary  rulers  or  magis- 
trates (Psalm  Ixxxii.  1,  6),  the  term 
Jehovah  is  confined  to  the  one  livins  and 
true  God.  The  time-honoured  spelling. 
Jehovah,  around  which  so  many  hallow^ 
associations  have  gathered  that  it  cannot 
now  be  altered,  is  not  correct.  In  Hebrew, 
without  vowel  points  [HebeewL  it  stands 
simply  as  Yhvh.  The  word  will  be  pro- 
noimoed  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
vowel  points  supplied.  At  a  period  of 
considerable  antiquity,  vowel  pomts  were 
inserted  which  were  Imown  to  be  incorrect. 
The  Jews,  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
taking  the  sacred  name  *'  in  vain,**  that  is. 
*'  lightly^'*  believed  that  they  could  avoid 
the  sin  if,  by  supplying  incorrect  vowel 
points,  they  guaranteed  that  the  name  to 
which  they  thus  acted  disrespectfully  was 
not  the  real  name  of  the  Deity.  The 
vowel  points  were  not  arbitrarily  supplied. 
They  were,  in  most  cases,  taken  from  the 
word  Adonai  (Lord),  a  peculiarity  as  to 
Hebrew  vowels  and  consonants,  however, 
necessitating  that  instead  of  a,  o,  and  a, 
the  vowels  should  become  <>,  o,  and  a.  But 
when  Adonai  was  prefixed  to  Jehovah, 
as  in  Obad.  1,  then  tne  vowels  taken  were 
those  of  Elohim,  viz.,  <f,  o,  and  »,  the  word 
becoming  Tehovih.  After  a  time  the  real 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Yehovah  was 
lorgotten,  and  the  Jewish  scholars,  called 
Mfuoretes,  about  the  seventh  century,  gave 
the  erroneous  punctuation  increased  cur- 
rency, so  that  it  figures  in  all  modem 
Hebrew  Bibles.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  recent  times  to  discover  the  original  and 
correct  form  of  the  word  Jehovah.  Many, 
following  Gesenius,  consider  it  to  have 
been  Yanvehy  which  in  English  would  be 
written  Jahveh,  but  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments seem  to  suggest  YahUy  in  English 
Jahu.  [Lobd.]  a  well  known  passage 
(Exod.  vi.  3)  seems  to  assert  that  tne 
patriarchs  knew  only  one  name  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  viz.,  El  Shaddai  (God 
Almighty)  and  that  the  name  Jehovah  had 
not  been  communicated  to  them.  But 
against  this  interpretation  there  stands  the 
fact,  apparent  even  to  the  English  reader, 
that  Jehovah  is  found  in  Gen.  xxii.  14, 
while  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
knows  that  it  begins  at  Gen.  ii.  4,  and 
afterwards  occurs  freouently.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Exodus  may  be  this. 
The  aspect  in  which  the  patriarchs  viewed 
the  Supreme  Being  was  simply  as  One 
possessed  of  Almighty  power.  The  addi- 
tional revelationof  His  cnaracter,  suggested 
by  the  word  Jehovah,  escaped  their  notice. 
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Hoses  and  his  successors  should  not 
similarly  fail  in  apprehension  ;  they  should 
know  that  in  Jehovah  they  had  the  special 
Protector  of  Israel  and  their  (Covenant 
God. 

IT  Those  who  hold  the  document  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
Genesis  and  the  other  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, term  the  writer  who  often  uses  the 
name  Jehovah,  the  Jehovist ;  and  discrimi- 
nate him  from  the  Elohist,  who  uses  the 
name  Elohim  instead.  [Genesis,  Penta- 
teuch.] 

Jehovah- JiBEH  [Heb.  Yehovah-Tireh 
=  **  Jehovah  will  see  **  or  *'  provide  "]. 

The  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  where  God  j)rovided  a  ram  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice^  instead  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.  14).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Jehovah-Nissi  [Heb.  J>AoraA-3lM>  = 
*'  Jehovah  (is)  my  banner  "]. 

The  name  given  by  Moses  to  an  altar 
built  by  him,  either  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  prayed  during  the  long  doubtful  fight 
with  Amalek,  or  on  the  battle-field  where 
the  victory  was  achieved  (Ezod.  xvii.  15, 
16).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Jehoyah-Shalom  [Heb.  Ychovah- Shalom 
—  **  Jehovah  (is)  peace  '*]. 

An  altar  built  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah  of 
the  Abiezrites,  to  commemorate  the  visit 
to  him  of  an  angel,  or  of  the  Lord,  who 
said  to  him  **  Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not, 
thou  Shalt  not  die "  (Judg.  vi.  23,  24). 
Exact  site  unknown. 


Jehosalmd  [Heb.  Yehozabhadh  = 
"  whom  Jehovah  nas  bestowed  "]. 

(1)  A  Korahite  porter,  a  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4). 

(2)  A  servant  of  Joash,  and  one  of  his 
aiwassins  (2  Ein^  xii.  21^. 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  hign  military  captain 
under  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
18). 


[Jozadak]   (1   Chron.  vi. 

14,  15— A. V.  and  B.V. ;  Haggai  i.  1,  12— 
B.V.). 

Jehu  [Heb.  Yehu  =  "Jehovah  is 
He"(?)]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite  of  Anathoth,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  3). 

(2)  A  prophet,  a  son  of  Hanant.  He 
denounced  judgment  against  Baasha  and 
his  house  for  following  m  the  footsteps  of 
Jeroboam  I.  (1  Kings  xvi.  1-4,  7J.  He 
reproved  Jehoshaphat  for  helping  tne  un- 
^<>lly  (2  Chron.  xix.  2),  and  wrote  a  book 
m  which  the  acts  of  that  king  were 
narrated  (xx.  34). 

(3)  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty  of 
rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His 
father*sname  was  Jehoshaphat,  his  grand- 
father's Nimshi.  For  brevity's  sake  he 
was  generally  called  the  "  son  '*  (meaning 


thegrandson)  of  Nimshi  (1  Kings  xix.  16 ; 
2  ^ngs  ix.  2).  When  the  murder  of 
Naboth  had  made  the  cup  of  AhaVs 
iniquity  full  to  ovo^owing,  £Ujah  received 
a  command  from  God  to  anoint  Jehu  king 
over  Israel,  with  the  obvious  intention  ca 
his  acting  as  avenger  of  blood  on  the  guilty 
reigning  sovereign  and  his  house  (1  Kings 
xix.  16,  17).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  prophet  executed  the  Divine  commis- 
sion, though  no  record  of  the  fact  remains, 
probably  because  the  anointing  did  not  at 
once  lead  to  important  results.  After  his 
death  it  devolved  on  EUsha  to  repeat,  if 
the  need  arose,  the  anointing.  He  dele- 
gated the  duty  to  one  of  the  **  children  of 
the  prophets,"  whOj  to  carry  it  out,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Israehtish  camp  thai  bdfore 
Bamoth  Gilead,  which  the  ara^^of  the 
kin^om  was  then  besieging.  When  he 
arrived,  Jehu  was  found  sining  with  the 
other  officers,  apparently  in  the  mess-tent, 
but,  as  instructed,  the  younjg  man  took 
him  into  an  inner  room,  anomted,  or  re- 
anointed,  him  king  over  Israel,  commis- 
sioned him  to  destroy  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  then  precipitately  quitted  the  camp. 
Jehu*s  miutarr  friends  were  very  anxious 
to  know  wnat  that  **inad  fellow^* 
[Pbophet]  had  said  in  the  inner  room. 
Thus  directly  questioned,  Jehu  told  them 
all.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  suppose 
that  he  was  jesting,  as  comrades  in  aims 
are  prone  to  do,  but  when  convinced  that 
he  was  serious,  they,  as  one  man,  resolved 
to  support  him  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
kingdom.  The  reigning  sovereign  was 
Jehoram,  or  Joram,  .^lab  s  immediate  son, 
who  had  himself  been  a  little  before  in  the 
camp,  but  having  been  wounded,  had 
returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  Thither 
accordingly  the  conspirators  went,  Jehu 
leading^  uie  way.  The  watchman  on  the 
tower  m  Jezreel  identified  him  when  yet 
he  was  at  a  distance  by  the  naoe  at  which 
he  drove.  *  *  The  driving  is  like  the  driving 
of  Jehu  the  son  of  Ninuhi,  for  he  driveth 
furiously."  From  this  verse  comes  the 
expression  *'a  modem  Jehu,"  applied  to 
one  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  furious 
driving.  Joram  had  then  as  a  guest 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  come  to 
condole  with  nim  on  his  wound ;  and  the 
two  kings,  each  in  his  chariot,  went  out  to 
meet  the  advancing  company.  The  parley 
was  short,  and  TOfore  long  Joram  was 
killed  by  an  arrow  sent  wiUi  great  force 
from  Jehu*s  bow,  his  body  being  cast  into 
the  plot  of  ^und  which  had  once  been 
Naboth^s  vme3rard.  Ahaziah,  against 
whom  there  was  no  quarrel,  except  that 
his  mother  was  Ahab*s  daught^,  was 
similarly  despatched  by  Jehn*8  order.  By 
his  command  also,  tfezebel,  the  queen- 
mother,  Ahab^s  heathen  queen  and  evil 
genius,  was  flung  from  a  window  and 
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killed  (2  Kiiiffs  ix.  1-37).  Then  the 
guardians  of  Ahab's  seyen^  sons  were 
induced  to  put  them  to  death  and  pUe  up 
their  heads  in  two  heaps,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  chief  gate  of  Samaria.  It  was  the  turn 
next  of  i^ab*s  great  men  and  his  kinsfolk, 
and  then  of  Ahaariah^s  forty-two  brothers. 
All  was  concluded  by  the  luring  of  Baal^s 
priestB  into  the  temple  of  that  heathen 
'*  ffod  **  whose  worshipper  Jehu  pretended 
to  oe,  and  their  massacre  there  to  a  man. 
An  executioner  may  feel  pity  for  the  yictim 
whom  his  office  requires  him  to  send  into 
eternity ;  Jehu  felt  none.  He  seemed  to 
slaughter  for  slaughter's  sake,  and  when 
he  had  slain  the  queen-mother  he  sat  down 
with  unimpaired  appetite  to  dine.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  so  zealous  an 
adTocate  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  would 
have  carried  it  out  himself  in  all  purity : 
but  no  !  **  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  which  made 
Israel  to  sin,*'  and  apparently  as  a  penalty 
he  lost  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  taken  by  Hazael  of  Syria.  By 
the  A.y.,  he  came  to  the  throne  about 
B.C.  884,  and  reigning  twenty-eight  yean, 
died  about  B.C.  856  ^2  Kin^  x.  1-36 ; 
2  Chron.  xxii.  5-9).     A  promise  had  been 

S'ven  that  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  should  con- 
nne  for  four  generations;  and  it  did  so, 
the  line  of  descent  being  Jchoahaz,  Jehoash 
or  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  and  Zechariah 
(2  Kings  X.  30  ;  xv.  8-12). 

Jehu  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Yahua 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  according 
to  Shalmaneser  II.,  paid  him  tribute  in  a 
year  corresponding  to  B.C.  84 1 ,  the  Assyrian 
date,  it  wul  be  observed,  differing  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew  chronology. 

(4)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Obed 
(1  Chron.  ii.  38). 

(5}  A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Josibiah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  35). 

Jelinbbali  [Heb.  Yehhubbah  = 
"hidden"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Shemer  or  Shomer 
(1  Chron.  vii.  34). 

J«l»ieal  [Heb.  Yehukhal  =  "Jehovah 
(is)  powerful "  (?)]. 

A  son  of  Shelemiah.  King  Zedekiah 
sent  him  and  others  to  ask  the  praters  of 
Jeremiah,  when  the  Babylonian  sie^  of 
Jerusalem  was  imminent  (Jer.  xxxvu.  3). 
Called  in  xxxviii.  1  Jucal  (q.v.). 

J«liiid  [Heb.  Yehndh  =  "  praise  "]. 

A  border  town  in  the  original  territory 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45).  I^f.  Robinson 
{Bib,  Res,  11,  45)  conjectured  that  it  may 
have  been  on  the  site  of  el  TehCldiveh,  an 
inhabited  villagej  still  amparently  bearing 
the  old  name.  His  view  has  been  generally 
accqyted,  and  Jehud  consequently  placed 
about  8  miles  east  by  south  nrom  Jaffa,  and 
near  Ono. 
23 


Jeliiidl  [Heb.  Ychudhi  =  "Jewish," 
"a  Jew"]. 

A  messenger  sent  by  kin^  Jehoiakim  to 
ask  Baruch  for  the  roll  written  by  Jere- 
miah. He  was  afterwnrds  employed  to 
read  it,  which  he  did,  till  the  long,  enraged 
at  its  contents,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21,  23). 

JehndlJali  [Heb.  Yehudit/ah  =  "  a 
Jewess"]. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  A.Y.  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  18,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  a 
certain  Ezra.  But  on  the  margin  of  the 
A.Y.  and  in  the  text  of  the  R.V.  the  proper 
name  is  translated  "the  Jewess,"  and 
Jehudijah  consequently  disappears. 

Jehiiflh  [Jettsh  (4)  (1  Chron.  viii.  39— 

A.V.)]. 

Jelel  [Heb.  Yeirl  =  «« a  treasure  "  or 
"  treasury  of  God  "  (f)  (fresettiun)]. 

(1)  The  *•  father  "  of  Gibeon.  His  wife's 
name  was  Maacah.  He  was  an  ancestor  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  ix.  35— B.V.).  Called 
in  the  A.Y.  Jehiel  Cq.v.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Hotham,  an  Aroerite,  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.hri.  44— B.V.). 
In  the  A.Y.  Jehtel  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  Merarite  Levite  of  the  second 
degree,  who  was  a  doorkeeper  and  pla;^ed 
the  harp  and  the  psaltery  in-  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xv.  J8,  21  ;  xvi.  6— A.Y.  and 
kY.). 

(4)  A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  was 
an  ancestor  of  that  Jahaziel  who  uttered  a 
prophecy  to  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  14). 

(5)  A  scribe  who  kept  a  record  of  the 
number  of  soldiers  in  Uzziah's  army  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  11). 

(6)  The  same  as  Jeuel  (2)  (2  Chroh. 
XXIX.  13-A.Y.). 

(7)  The  same  as  Jextel  (3)  <Ezra  viii. 
13-A.Y.). 

(8)  A  son  of  Nebo.  He  was  induced  by 
"Ezra,  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  43). 

Jekabseel  [Heb.  Yeqabhtseel  = 
"  (which)  God  collects  "  (6Vw//iwa)]. 

The  same  as  Kabzket,  (q.v.)  (Xeh.  xi. 
25). 

Jekameam  [Heb.  Yeqameam  —  "  who 
assembles  the  people  "  {Oesenim)'], 

A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  fourtn  son  of 
Hebron  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxiv.  23). 

J«k>inlah,  Jeeamlah  [Heb.  Yeqa- 
inyflA  =  " whom  Jehovah  binds  together" 
or  "restrains"  {Gcsenim)']. 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Shallum, 
and  the  father  of  Ehshama  (1  Chron.  ii.  4n. 

(2)  A  son  or  descendant  of  Jeconiah  (1 
Chron.  iii.  18— A.Y.  and  R.Y.). 

Jekatlilel  [Heb.  Ycquthiel—  ^^reyet" 
ence  for  God  "(?)]. 
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A  man  of  Judah,  the  *' father**  of 
Zanoah  (I  Chron.  iv.  18). 

JemlmA  [Heb.  Yemimah  =  *  *  a  pigeon/* 
**  a  dove**]. 

The  first  of  the  three  daughters  bom  to 
Job  after  his  great  trial  (Jobxlii.  14). 

Jemnel  [Heb.  Yemttel  =^^  da.y  of 
God**]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  {Qea.  xlvi.  10  ; 
Exod.  vi.  15).  He  was  callea  ako  Nexuel 
(q.v.),  and  founded  the  family  of  the 
ifemuelites  (Numb.  xxvi.  12). 

Jeptliae  [Or.  Jephthae]  [Jephthah 
(q.v.)  (Heb.  xi.  32-A.V.)]. 

Jephthali  fHeb.  Yiphiahh,  Iphtahh  = 
**(  who  or  which  God)  sets  free^'  {Gesen- 
ins),  "  God  opens  **  (Oxford  Bible\  The 
same  word  as  is  transliterated  Ipntah  or 
JiphtiUi  (q.v.)]. 

A  Gileadite^  in  the  twofold  sense  of 
having  a  oertam  man  called  Gilead  for  his 
father,  and  the  country  of  Gilead  for  his 
early  home.  He  was  an  illegitimate  child, 
and  his  brothers  bom  in  wedlock  expelled 
him  from  tilie  paternal  abode.  He  went  into 
exile  to  the  country  of  Tob,  immediately 
north  of  Mount  Gilead,  with  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  against  the  relatives  who 
lu^  cast  him  off.  Tnere  he  became  the  head 
of  a  band  of  outlaws.  Some  time  previous 
to  this,  the  Israelites,  abandonmg  the 
wor^p  of  Jehovah,  had  taken  to  adoring 
ima^  of  Baal  and  of  Ashtaroth.  and  as  a 
punishment  for  the  apostasy  nad  been 
allowed  to  fall  under  the  power  of  the 
Ammonites,  who  for  eighteen  years  (b.o. 
1161-1143  (?)— A.V.}  oppressed  tiiem 
grievously.  At  length  they  turned  anew 
to  the  true  God,  mourned  uieir  defection, 
and  implored  deliverance  from  the  tjrrant 
enemy.  The  chief  seat  of  the  foe  was  east 
of  the  Jordan,  from  which,  however,  he 
not  unfrequentl^  made  excursions  west  of 
the  river.  Having  good  hope  of  Divine 
assistance^  the  Israelites  gatnered  at  one 
of  the  Mizpahs,  probably  that  Mizpah  in 
G^ead  where  Jacob  and  Laban  made  the 
covenant.  They  had,  however,  no  one 
fitted  to  take  the  command.  They  there- 
fore promised  that  anyone  volunteering  to 
become  their  leader,  and  conducting  them 
to  victory,  should  be  proclaimed  *'head 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.*'  But 
no  suitable  person  came  forward.  In  their 
perplexity  fiiey  thought  of  Jephthah,  of 
whose  military  abilities  they  had  evidently 
formed  a  high  estimate,  and  went  to  fetch 
him  from  &e  land  of  Tob.  After  hesi- 
tating for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  his 
previous  ill-treatment,  he  finally  went 
with  them,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
IffltieUtish  army,  and  defeated  the  Ammon- 
ites with  great  slaughter,  so  that  their 
<lomination   at   once   came   to   an    end. 


While  yet  the  issue  of  the  war  was  doubt- 
ful, Jephthah  had  vowed  that  if  he  were 
permitted  to  achieve  victory,  he  would 
offer  to  God  as  a  burnt  offenng  whatever 
first  came  to  him  out  of  his  house.  What 
first  came  was  his  only  daughter,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  his  only  ^lild.  He  was 
greatly  troubled  when  he  saw  her,  but  felt 
himseif  compelled,  though  with  infinite 
regret,  to  do  with  her  according  to  his 
vow.  The  probability  is  that  he  sacrifioed 
her,  though  many  have  thought  that  he 
majr  have  redeemed  her  with  money  (Lev. 
xxvii.  1-8)  and  doomed  her  to  perpetual 
celibacy.  The  Israelite  women  were  accus- 
tomed four  times  a  year  to  mourn  her  sad 
fate.  Then  hostilines  breaking  out  be- 
tween him  and  the  Ephraimites,  who 
complained  that  he  had  slighted  them  in 
making  arrangements  for  nis  Ammonite 
campaign,  he  defeated  them  also,  and 
was  apparently  in  no  way  restrained  from 
severity  against  them  by  the  thought  that 
they  were  his  brethren.  [Shibbolbth.] 
The  promises  made  to  him  were  more  than 
kept ;  he  was  constituted  head  not  merelj 
over  Gilead^  but  nominally  at  least  over 
Canaan.  He  **  judged  **  Israel  six  years 
(B.O.  1143-1137  (?)— A.V.)  (Judg.  x.  6- 
xii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  11).  Jephthah  figures 
in  the  New  Testament  as  one  of  the  old 
heroes  whose  animating  principle  was  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  32). 

JephmmOh  [Heb.  Yenhunneh  =  **  for 
whom  (a  way)  is  prepared  *'J. 

(1)  The  father  of  Caleb,  the  representa- 
tive spy  from  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (Numb, 
xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  6). 

(2)  An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Jether  (1 
Chron.  vii.  38). 

Jerah  [Heb.  Yerahh  =  *<  the  moon,** 
"  a  month  ^*]. 

The  third  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  20).  Probably  he  settled  m 
Arabia,  but  m  what  exact  locality  is 
unknown. 

Jeralimeel [Heb.  Yerahhmeel=''w\im 
God  loves**]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Hezron  and  grandson  of 
Pharez  (1  Chron.  ii.  9).  He  founded  the 
fanuly  of  the  JerahmeeUtes  (25-27, 33,  42 ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10 ;  xxx.  29). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  Levite  called  Kish,  not 
Saul*s  father  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  29). 

(3)  One  of  the  offtoers  sent  by  Yaof 
Jehoiakim  to  arrest  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxn. 
26). 

Jered  [Heb.  Yeredh  =  "  descent**].  . 

(1)  The  same  as  Jabed  (q.v.).  Jered  is 
the  better  spelling,  but  even  the  R.Y.  has 
adopted  that  of  the  Greek,  Jaied  (1  Chron. 
i.  2). 

(2)  A   man   of  Judah,   son   of   "  the 
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Jewess,"  and  •*  father  "  of  Gedor  (I  Chron. 
iv.  18). 

Jeromal  [Heb.  Teremai  =  ^*  dwelling 
in  high  places"]. 

A  son  of  BEaeinum.  He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.33). 

JerMiilali  fHeb.  Yirmeyah.  Yirmeuahu 
=  •*  whom  Jehovah  has  established'^'  or 
•**  appointed"]. 

(1;  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at 
2iklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  4). 

(2)  A  Gadite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  10). 

m  Another  Gadite  who  did  so  (13). 

(4)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  v. 
54). 

(5)  A  native  of  Libnah,  whose  daughter 
Hamutal  became  the  wife  of  king  Josiah 
^nd  the  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
4J0,  31). 

^6)  The  son  of  Habaziniah,  and  the 
fatner  of  Jaazaniah,  a  Bechalnte  (Jer. 
XXXV.  3). 

(7)  The  great  prophet  so  called.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth, 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  i.  1). 
Before  Jeremiui  was  bom  God  had  d^^- 
nated  him  a  prophet  (i.  5).  Yet  when  he 
received  the  Divine  call  to  the  office,  he 
liung  back,  saying  that  he  was  a  child. 
But  God  would  not  allow  him  to  decline 
the  proffered  honour.  He  must  go  and 
Oliver  his  message  in  the  face  of  all  those 
who  might  be  opposed  to  its  reception, 
whether  princes,  priests,  or  people.  He 
was  to  be  like  a  defenced  city,  an  iron 
pillar,  and  walls  of  brass,  against  which 
zoos  might  fight,  but  would  not  prevail. 
As  an  ordination  ceremony,  the  Lord 
touched  his  mouth,  putting  within  it  words, 
and  setting  him  over  nations  and  kingdoms, 
•<m.  the  one  hand,  to  root  out,  overthrow, 
.and  destroy;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
plant  and  to  build  (i.  4-10).  Of  a  finely- 
«trung,  nervous  temperament,  he  keenly 
felt  the  trials  incident  to  his  office,  and 
•especiaUv  the  antagonism  to  his  country- 
men with  which  it  was  associated.  Once, 
like  Job,  he  cursed  the  day  of  Ms  birth 
(xx.  14-18).  On  another  occasion  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that 
thou  hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife  and  a 
man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth !  I 
liave  neither  lent  on  usury,  nor  men  have 
lent  to  me  on  usury;  yet  every  one  of 
them  doth  curse  me"  (xv.  10).  But 
X>i--.ine  pace  enabled  him  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  his  daty  in  spite  of  obloquy  and  per- 
rsecution.  Jeremiah  is  said,  in  chap.  i.  2,  to 
liave  begun  to  prophe83r  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  rmgn,  of  Josiah,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in 
ithe  fifth  month  oz  the  eleventh  vear  of 


Zedekiah*8  reign.  Thus  his  public  life  ex- 
tended through  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
JoBiah's  reign,  the  three  months  during 
which  Jehoauoaz  ruled,  the  eleven  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  the  three  months  of  J^oiachin,  and 
the  eleven  years  and  five  months  of  Zede- 
kiah,  in  all  fortv  vears  and  about  eleven 
months.  Nor  did  he,  even  then,  cease 
from  his  prophetic  functions  (xliii.,  xliv.). 
''A  propnet  is  not  without  honour,  save 
in  Ids  own  country  and  in  his  own  house  " 
(Matt.  xiii.  57 ;  Luke  iv.  24).  In  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  of  his  early  residence  he 
often  fails  to  be  appreciated,  and  as  the 
Divine  prophet  was  on  the  brink  of  being 
thrown  from  an  eminence  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  was  brought  up  (Lukeiv.  16-30), 
so  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  first  in 
from  the  people  of  Anathoth,  his 


birthplace,  who  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  did  not  desist  trom  prophesying.  All 
temperaments  have  defects  as  well  as 
strong  points,  and  it  is  a  failing  of  a 
sensitive  nature  like  Jeremiah's  to  be 
temporarily  vindictive  when  it  keenly  feels 
that  it  has  been  grossly  ill-treated  (Jer. 
xi.  18-21 ;  xii.  3).  The  hostility  to  the 
prophet,  which  began  at  Anathoth,  after  a 
time  became  general^  and  a^ain  evoked 
vindictivenees,  of  which,  in  the  sufferer's 
more  placid  moods,  he  may  himself  have 
disapproved  (xviii.  18-23 ;  cf .  also  xx.  12). 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  Jeremiah  employed  Baruch  to  take  a 
prophetic  roll,  which  he,  apparently  suffer- 
mg  his  first  imprisonment,  could  not  per- 
sonally use,  and  read  it  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  who  came  to  the  temple  on  occasion 
of  a  fast.  The  roll  ultimately  reached  the 
king  himself,  who,  after  reading  three  or 
four  leaves,  out  it  in  pieces  and  flun^  it  into 
the  fire  (xxxvi.  1-26).  By  Divine  direction, 
the  prophet  at  once  produced  a  second  roll 
like  the  first,  but  with  additions  (27-32). 
A  foe  of  his,  and  a  priest,  Pashhur,  the  son 
of  Immer,  and  chief  governor  of  the 
temple,  put  him  in  the8t<xJcB,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  released  next  day  (xx. 
1-18^.  During  the  siese  of  Jerusalem  the 
Jewish  authorities  lo<Mced  at  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  of  the  success  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  Chaldeans  and  the  subse- 
quent captivity  of  Judah  from  the  poUtical 
or  military,  instead  of  from  the  religious, 
I)oint  of  view.  They  considered  that  his 
unfavourable  predicnons  discouraged  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem.  And  when  the 
Chaldean  army  temporarily  raised  the  siege 
to  meet  theEgyptians,  and  Jeremiah  desired 
to  withdraw  from  the  place  before  their  re- 
turn, the  unfounded  charge  was  made  that 
he  was  going  over  to  the  Chaldeans,  and 
he  was  committed  to  prison  (xxxvii.  1-15). 
Kmg   Zedekiah   released    him,    but   the 

Srinces  soon  afterwards  removed  him  to  a 
ungeon,  and  wished  that  he  should  be  put 
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to  death.  Zedekiah,  however,  who  secretly 
favoured  him,  had  him  removed  to  the 
court  of  the  prison.  The  prophet  was  there 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  (xxrviii. ) .  The 
Chaldeans  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend, 
and  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  their  guard, 
b^  express  orders  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
hmiself ,  released  Jeremiah,  spoke  kindly 
to  him,  and  allowed  him  to  luake  his  re- 
sidence  wherever  he  pleased.  He  elected 
to  live  under  the  rule  of  Oedaliah,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  governor  of 
Judsea  (xxxiz.  11 -xl.  6).  On  the  murder 
of  Gledaliah,  he  strongly  dissuaded  the 
Jews  who  had  been  under  the  late 
governor's  protection  from  fleeing  to 
JSgypt.  It  was  in  vain ;  they  not  merely 
went  thither  themselves,  but  thev  com- 
pelled the  prophet  to  acoomp^y  them  on 
their  journey  (xli.  1-xlii.  7).  He  delivered 
his  last  predOLctions  at  Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt 
(xlii.  8-xliv.  30).  The  time  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  Besides  the  pro- 
phecies to  which  his  name  is  attached,  and 
his  *'  Lamentations,*'  he  mav  have  written 
some  of  the  Psalms,  which  resemble  his 
compositions  in  style.  Certain  critics 
contend  that  he  may  have  been  the 
author  also  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
Deuteronomy,  a  view,  however,  which  the 
Church  generally  shows  no  disposition  to 
accept. 

(8;  A  priest  or  Levite  who  came  from 
Baoylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii  1). 

(9)  One  of  those  who,  with  Kehexniah, 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  2). 

H  ITie  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. — 
A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
consisting  of  the  prophecies  and  otiber 
"words"  of  Jeremian,  the  prophet  of 
Anathoth.  [No.  7.1.  The  Jews  regarded 
Jeremiah  as  one  of  the  greater  prophets  of 
the  normal  type.  The  following  sections 
of  his  work  mav  be  suggested : — 

( 1 )  Jerenrndrs  call  to  the  prophetic  office 
(i.1-19). 

(2)  Judah's  rebellion  against  Jehovah 
(ii.  1-iii.  6).  (Of  doubtful  age,  delivered 
evidently  when  the  people  were  in  favour 
of  an  Egyptian  aUiance.) 

(3)  The  idolatry  and  other  sins  of  Judah 
ars  about  to  lead  to  an  invasion  of  the  land 
by  a  foe  from  the  north  (iii.  6-vi.  30  (?)). 
(Delivered  in  Josiah's  reign.^ 

(4)  Further  complaint  of  the  people's 
aposta^^  (vii.).    (Of  doubtful  age.) 

{b\  ThQ  calamities  which  this  apostasy 
has  brought  (viii.,  ix.). 

(6)  A^iinst  idolatry  (x.). 

(7)  Prophecies  at  or  about  the  time  (?) 
when  he  is  threatened  with  death  by  his 
townsmen  at  Anathoth  (xi.,  xii.). 

(8)  A  girdle  hidden  by  the  Euphrates  is 
used  to  foreshadow  the  coming  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (ziii.). 

(9)  The  famine  which  has  arisen  and 


other  calamities  about  to  come  on  the  dtr 
(xiv.-xvii.). 

(10)  Illustrations  from  the  operations  of 
the  potter.  Bene  wed  hostility  to  Jeremiah, 
who  is  put  in  the  stocks  (xvi]i.-xx.). 

(11)  tk>mmunications  between  Jeremiah 
and  King  Zedekiah  (xxL,  xxii.). 

;i2)l?ilsepP0 

!l3)  A  prophi 


in   connection  with 


n2^  ^ilse  prophets  (xxiii.), 

(13)  A  prophet   in   oonj 
Jeremiah's  captivity  (xxiv.). 

(U^  A   prophecy  against   the  nations 
(xxv.\    (Fourth  year  of  Jehoiakxm.) 

(15;  Jeremiah  again  in  danger  (xxvi). 
(Earlv  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiaidm.) 

n6)  Another    prophecy     agamst    the 
atio 


on  the  throne.) 

(17)  Jeremiah's  contests  with  the  b^Bt 
prophet  Hananiah  (xxviiL).  (Die  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah.) 

(18^  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  exiles  in 
Ba\iylon,  indicating  seventjr  years  as  the 
limit  of  the  captivitj,  and  adding  evan- 
gelical and  Messianic  prophedee  (xzix.- 
xxxi.). 

(19)  Prophecy  of  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxxii.).  (The  tenth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar's  eighteenth 
year.J 

(20)  Prophecy  of  a  return  from  Babvlon 
and  tne  advent  of  a  ruler  descended  irom 
David's  line  (xxxiii.).  (After  the  capture 
of  the  city.) 

(21)  Prophecy  that  the  dty  should  be 
taken  after  a  siege  (xxziv.J. 

(22)  Jeremiah"s  interview  with  the 
Bechabites  (xxxv.).  (Beign  of  Jehoi- 
akim.) 

(23)  The  burning  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phetic roll  and  its  replacement  (xxxvL). 
(Fourth  year  of  JehoiaJdm's  reign.) 

(24)  Jeremiah's  imprisonment  on  the 
unfoimded  charge  of  deserting  to  the 
Chaldeans  (xxxvu.,  xxxvtii.). 

(25)  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  re- 
lease of  Jeremiah,  the  murder  of  Oedahah^ 
and  the  flight  of  many  Jews  into  £(m)t, 
taking  with  them  Jeremiah  (xxxix.-uv.). 

(26)  Jeremiah  consoles  Baruch  in  trial 
(xlv.). 

(27)  Jeremiah's  prophecies  against  the 
Gentiles— against  (a)  Egvpt,  {h)  Fhihstia, 
(^)  Hoab,  (a)  Ammon,  p]>  Damascus,  (/) 
inledar,  {g)  £lam  (xlvi.-xUx.). 

(28)  Apparently  a  distinct  prophecy 
against  BieCbylon  ^.,  li.}. 

(29)  A  concluding  historic  chapter.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  captivity  of 
the  people.  Favour  ultimately  shown  to 
Jehoiochin  (Iii.). 

As  far  as  chironology  is  ooncemed,  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremi^  resemble  sibylline 
leaves,  flung  down  for  the  winds  to  put  in 
order;  indeed,  the  suspicion  arises  that 
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there  may  have  been  an  accidental  de- 
ranjgement  of  the  several  pNortions  consti- 
tntmg  the  original  manuscripts.  Disposed 
as  far  as  possible  chronologicaUj,  the  pro- 
phecies stand  thus : — 

<1)  Between  the  13th  and^ 

Slst  year  of  Josiah's  >  Chaps.  I-vi? 

reign ) 

(2)  During      Jehoahaz's  )  x-^^. 

reimofSnionths  .  f^o°«- 
0)  In  the  beginning  of) 

Jehoiakiiu's  reign  of  >  Chaps,  xxvi. ;  xlvi.(?) 

11  years    .    .    .    . ) 

(4)  In   the   4th  year  of  ?  Chaps,  xxv.;  xxxvi. ; 

Jehoiakim's  reign  .  f     xlv. 

(5)  In  an  unnoted  year )  Chap.  xxii.  1-19  (?) ; 

of  Jehoiakim's  reign  y     xxxv. 

/'Uncertain.  No  head- 

(6)  In  Jehoiachin's  reign}     in^s     under    this 

of  3  niouth.n  .    .    .  ;     reign.    Chap.  xxii. 
(.    20-30  (?). 
<7)  In  the  beginning  of )  Chaps,  xxiv.;  xxvii. 
Zedekiah's  reigu  of}-    (?>;   xlix.  28-38 (?), 
11  years )     84-89. 

(8)  In  his  4th  year.    .    •{  ^"^sgj.^'''"' ^^  "* 

<9)  lu  his  10th  year   .    .    Chaps,  xxxii.;  xxxiii. 

rCbaps.  xxi. ;   xxix. ; 

(10)  In  an  unnoted  year)     xxxiv.  ;    xxxvii.  ; 

of  his  reign  .    .    .  ;     xxxviii ;  xxxix.  15- 

C    18. 

<11)  After  the  fa!!  of  Jeru- )  Cha)>6.  xxx.(?):  xxxix. 

salem f     1-14  ;  xl.-xliv. ;  lii. 

{Chaps.vii..xx.;xxiii.; 
xxxi.;xlvii.-xlviii.; 
xlix.  1-27 ;  lii. 

As  a  rule  the  style  of  Jeremiah  is  less 
forcible  than  that  of  Isaiah,  but  passages 
exist  very  like  some  of  those  in  the  laUer 
part  of  Isaiah.  (Cf .  especially  Jer.  x.  1  - 16 
with  Isa.  xl.  18-25  ;  xliv.  9-20 ;  xlvi.  5-9, 
etc. 

The  quotations  from  Jeremiah  in  the 
New  Testament  are  the  following : — 

Jer.  vil.  U       .    .    Matt.  xxi.  13  :  Mark  xi.  17 ; 

Luke  xix.  46. 
,.  ix.  24  .     .    1  Cor.  i.  81. 

„  xxxi.  15  .  .  Matt  il.  17-18. 
„  xxxi.  31-34  .  Heb.  viii.  8-12. 
„  xxxi.  32,  34     .    Heb.  x.  16,  17. 

In  Matt,  xxvii.  9  there  is  a  quotation 
nominally  from  Jeremiah,  but  really  from 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13.     [ZecHAMAH.] 

There  are  various  Messianic  predictions 
in  Jeremiah.    [Messiah  f .] 

No  serious  dispute  exists  as  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies. 

Jeremlas  [Gr.  lei-ffnias].  [Jeeemiah.] 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 — 
A.V.). 

Jeremoth  [Heb.  Teremoth  =  *<  (she 
who  is)  high**  or  " exalted **  (?),  "high 
places  **(?)].    [jEEncoTH.T 

(1)  A  son  of  lecher,  ana  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  8— R.V.).  Spelled 
in  the  A.Y.  Jerimoth. 


(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Beriah 
(1  Chron.  viii.  14— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

(3)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Mushi,  and  a 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  23 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(4^  A  descendant  of  Heman.  He 
obtained  for  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
brothers  the  fifteenth  lot  among  the 
musicians  in  David*s  reign  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
22— A. V.  and  R.V.).  Spelled  at  verse  4 
Jerimoth. 

(5)  A  son  of  Azrael.  He  was  the  ruler 
or  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  19— R.V.).  Spelled 
in  the  A.V.  Jerimoth. 

(6)  A  son  of  Elam.  He  was  persuaded 
by  £zra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  26— A. V.  and  B.V.). 

(7)  A  son  of  Elam.  He  was  similarly 
persuaded  (Ezra  x.  27— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

(8)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  also  was 
siinilarly  persuaded  (Ezra  x.  2^— R;V.). 
Called  m  the  A.Y.  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  R.y.  Ramoth. 

Jeremy  fOr.  leremiafi].    [Jebeiciah.] 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  (Matt.  ii.  17 — 
A.V.). 

Jeiiali,  Jeiijali  [Heb.  Ycriyah,  Teri' 
yahu  =  **  people  of  Jehovah  *'  iGesenius^ 
"whom  Jehovah  rejprds"  {Oxford  Bible), 

A  Kohathite  Levite,  a  son  of  Hebron 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  23 ;  xxvi.  31). 

JerilMd  [Heb.  Yeribhai  =  <<an  adver- 
sary** (Gcsenius),  "contentious**  (Oxford 
£iSle)],  -^ 

A  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one  of  David*8 
mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  46). 

Jerieho  (Heb.  Terehho  =  "city  of  tlte 
moon,**  Yenhho  —  "  fragrant  place  **]. 

One  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Palestine.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  west  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  to  the  mountainous  table-land 
of  Judsa.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  existed 
in  patriarchal  times.  When,  for  instance, 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  xix.  24,  28,  etc.,  there  is  no 
hint  as  to  the  existence  of  Jericho.  It  is 
first  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  on  the  plains 
of  Moab,  a  little  eastward  from  the  Jordan 
(Numb.  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  3,  63 ;  xxxi.  12 ; 
xxxiii.  48,  50 :  xxxv.  1  ;  xxx\'i.  13 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  32),  and  the  location  of  the  two  and  a 
half  tnbes  on  the  same  side  of  that  river 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  15).  When  Moses  ascended 
Mount  Nebo  before  his  death,  to  look  across 
at  the  promised  land,  he  saw  the  valley  of 
Jericho,  "the  city  of  palm  trees**  (Deut. 
xxxii.  49 ;  xxxiv.  1,3;  cf.  also  Judg.  iii. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  When  the  Israel- 
ites, under  Joshua,  crossed  the  Jordan 
from  the  plains  of  Moab,  they  found 
Jericho,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  barring 
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their  further  progreas  (Josh.  iii.  16;  iv. 
13,  19 ;  V.  10,  13).  The  Jewish  leader 
sent  two  spies  to  search  oat  its  weak 
points.  They  went  and  returned  success- 
fully, a  woman  called  Bahab  concealing 
them  from  their  foes  (Josh.  ii.  1-24). 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  assault,  tiie 
men  of  war  were  Divinely  directed  to  go 
round  the  outside  of  the  dty  once  a  day 
for  six  da^.  On  the  seventh  day,  headed 
by  the  priests  with  trumpets,  they  were  to 


vi. ;  vii. ;  xii.  9 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  30)- 
The  boundaxy  line  between  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  passed  through  or 
near  Jericho  (Josn.  xvi.  1,7;  zviiL  12). 
It  was  considered  to  bek>ng  to  the  Ben jam- 
ites(21).  A pLice  called  the  City  of  F^hn- 
trees  is  still  mentioned  as  mhabited ;  bat 
perhaps  it  was  near,  rather  than  at,  the  site, 
the  change  of  place  being  designed  to  evade 
the  curse  (Judg.  i.  16;  iii.  13).  David's 
ambassadors  returning  home  after  they 


do  so  seven  times,  and  then  to  raise  a 
shout.  The  people  followed  the  directions 
given,  and  wnen  at  length  the  shout  was 
raised,  the  waUs  of  the  dty  fell  down, 
allowing  the  assailants  to  enter  wherever 
they  chose.  The  fall  of  Jericho  is  believed 
to  have  taken  place  about  1461  b.o.  The 
i)lace  was  devoted  to  utter  destruction. 
With  the  exception  of  Rahab  and  her 
father's  household,  every  human  bang 
was  slain ;  so  also  were  the  animals.  The 
silver,  and  the  gold,  with  other  valuables, 
were  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  for  secreting  a  part  of 
the  spoil  thus  devoted  to  Jenovah  that 
Achan  brought  on  himself  his  dreadful 
doom.  Fin^y,  Joshua  i)ronounced  a 
curse  upon  the  demolished  city^  prophesy- 
ing that  if  anyone  ever  rebuilt  it  ne  should 
lose  his  elder  son  when  the  foundations 
were  being  laid,  and  the  younger  one 
when  the  gates  were  being  set  up  (Josh. 


had  been  insulted  by  Hanun,  remained  in 
Jericho  for  a  time  (2  Sam.  x.  5  ;  1  Chron. 
xix.  5).  After  lyin^  waste  for  about  five 
and  a  half  centuries,  old  Jericho  was 
rebuilt  in  AhaVs  reign  (918-897  B.O.— A.V.) 
by  Hiel  the  Bethdite,  who,  daring  the 
operation,  lost  his  two  sons  in  the  mannsr 
predicted  by  Joshua  (1  Kings  xvi.  34). 
Elijah,  when  about  to  be  translated  to 
heaven,  passed  through  it  with  Elisha 
(2  Kings  ii.  4),  there  being  at  the  time  in 
the  pliu»  a  school  of  the  prophets  (5), 
and  Elisha  returned  to  it  after  finallv 
partinff  with  Elijah  (15,  18).  The  captives 
of  Juoah,  taken  by  the  Israelite  army 
under  Pekah,  were  set  free  in  the  dty  of 
Jericho  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  15)).  It  was  in 
the  plains  in  its  vicinity  that  Zedekiah  was 
captured  by  his  Babylonian  pursuers  (2 
Kmgs  XXV.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5  j  lii.  8).  Three 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  its  inhabitants 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
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(Ezra  ii.  34 ;  Neh.  yii.  36).  Some  of  them 
helped  in  Nehemiah*s  time  to  restore  part 
of  the  wall  and  gate  of  Jerusalem  (iii  2). 
Bacchides,  the  Syrian  general,  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Jericho  during  the  Maoca- 
bee  period  (1  Mace  ix.  60).  In  the  early 
years  of  Herod  the  Great  the  Romans 
plundered  Jericho  (Josephus.  Antiq,  XIY. 
XY.  3^.  Subsequently  Herod  restored  and 
beautified  it,  apparently  erectiug,  among 
other  buildings,  a  palace,  afterwards  re* 
built  more  sptendidty  by  Archehius  (XYI. 
▼.  2 ;  XVII.  xiiL  1 ;  Wan,  I.  xxL  4,  9). 
There  was  also  a  circus  there  at  the  time 
of  Herod's  death  (Josrahns,  Antiq,  XYII. 
▼i.  5;  ITart.  I.  xzziii.  6-8).  Itmusthaye 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
on  the  wav  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  that  the  incident  of  **the  good 
Samaritan  "  occurred  fLuke  x.  30),  and  it 
was  at  Jericho  itself  that  Jesus  restored 
sight  to  Uind  Bartimsus  and  his  com- 
panion Gffatt.  XX.  29 ;  Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke 
xviii.  36).  It  was  there  also  that  He 
brou^t  salyation  to  Zaccheus  (xix.  1). 
JericAcs  lying  so  low  that  it  had  an  all  but 
tropical  climate,  was  celebrated  for  its 
garaens,  and  the  '^  rose  plant "  of  Jericho 
was  proverbially  fine  rEcclus.  xxiv.  14). 
Josepnus  praises*  if  he  aoes  not  even  exag- 
geratej  the  fertility  of  the  region  ( Wars, 
rV.  Yiii.  3).  Of  the  original  Jericho, 
utterly  destroyed  by  Joshua,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  relics  should  now 
appear.  As,  however,  its  inhabitants  must 
have  required  water,  they  built  the  city 
probably  near  the  spot  where  the  copious 
'Ain  es  Sultan,  apparently  the  fountain 
healed  by  Elijah,  bursts  from  a  mound. 
If  there  was  a  second  City  of  Palm-trees, 
intentionally  located  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  nrst,  its  exact  site  is  now  un- 
known. HieFs  rebuilt  Jericho  was  at  the 
very  place  where  that  of  Joshua's  time 
had  stood.  For  some  reason  or  other,  not 
now  easOy  ascertained,  the  Jericho  which 
Herod  and  Archelaus  beautified  was  placed 
at  a  different  spot  from  its  predecessors. 
There  was  also  a  mediasval  town.  This,  if 
not  even  the  New  Testament  Jericho,  is 
believed  to  have  stood  at  the  modem 
village  of  Ertha  Tthe  Helnrew  Yerihho  a 
little  altered),  4|  milee  west  from  the 
Jordan,  and  1^  south-east  from  the  foim- 
tain.  It  is  a  small  and  miserable  place, 
with  a  rather  low  moral  reputation.  Only 
a  solitary  date-palm  remains,  but  fig-trees 
abound,  and  wherever  there  is  water  there 
is  abundant,  and  mostly  tropical,  vege- 
tation. 

Jerial  [Heb.  YerUl^^ '« people  of  God  " 
(Oesenius),  "founded  by  God"  {Oxford 

A  son  of  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  vii.  2). 


JerUali  [Jbbiah  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  31)]. 

Jertmoth  [Heb.  Yeritnoth  =  *'  (she 
who  is)  high  or  exalted*'  (?),  **high 
places"  (?)]. 

(1)  A  ^enjamite,  a  son  of  Bela  (I  Chron. 
vii.  7— A.V.  and  B.V.). 

(^  [Jebemoth  (1)]   (I  Chron.  vii.  S— 

(3)  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii  6— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

S[)  A  Levite,  the  youngest  son  of  Mushi, 
a  grandson  of  Merari  (I  Chron.  xxiv. 
30-A.V.  and  B.V.). 

(5)  [Jbhkmoth  (4)]  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4— 
A.V.  and  B.V.). 
m  (Jkremoth  (5)1  (I  Chron.  xxvii.  19 

(7)  A  son  of  David.  His  dauehter, 
Mahalath,  become  a  wife  of  Behoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  18— A.V.  and  B.V.). 

(S)  A  Levite,  an  overseer  in  connection 
with  the  temple  in  Hesekiah's  reign  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  13— A. V.). 

JerioUi  (Heb.    Yerioth  =  "  curtains," 
"canopies"!. 
One  of  Caleb's  wives  (1  Chron.  ii.  18). 

JerolMMUii  [Heb.  Yarabhyam^^^  whose 
people  are  man^  "]. 

(1)  The  distrnguished  Ephraimite  who 
foimded  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
His  father's  name  was  Nebat.  belonging 
to  the  vill^e  of  Zeredah;  his  mother's 
name  was  ^ruah,  who  was  a  ¥ridow  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  H  Kinffs  xi.  26).  As 
he  grew  up  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  energy  and  valour;  and  when  King 
Solomon  repaired  Millo  and  the  dty  of 
David,  he  appointed  the  youns  Ephraimite 
over  all  the  nouse  of  Joseph  (27,  28).  One 
day  as  he  was  walking  out  of  Jerusalem  he 
fell  in  with  a  prophet,  Ahijah  of  Shiloh, 
dad  in  a  new  g^arment,  which  he  rent  in 
twelve  pieces,  ffivinff  ten  to  Jeroboam  as 
an  indication  that  Jehovah  destined  him 
to  be  king  over  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  News  of  the  transaction  somehow 
r«iched  the  ears  of  Solomon,  who  sought 
to  kill  Jeroboam,  but  he  escapied  to  Egy^ 
and  was  kindly  received  by  Shishax,  its 
king  (29-40).  When  the  refugee  heard 
that  Solomon  was  dead,  and  that  an 
assembly  of  the  tribes  was  to  take  place  at 
Shechem  to  make  his  son  Behoboam  kin^, 
he  resolved  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  did 
so,  doubtless  with  the  symbolical  action 
and  nrophecv  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite 
vividly  recalled  to  his  memory.  He  put 
himself  forward  as  spokesman  of  the 
people,  and  urged  the  alleviation  of  their 
burdens,  apparently  with  the  desire  that 
the  petition  should  be  rejected  and  revolt 
ensue.  The  scheme  succeeded  up  to,  if  not 
even  beyond,  his  expectation.  The  answer 
of  Behoboam  was  as  foolish  as  he  could 
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have  desired,  the  revolt  he  had  wished 
happening  at  once  and  on  a  large  scale. 
Ten  tribes  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  tiie 
House  of  David,  and,  feeling  themselves 
in  want  of  a  ruler,  elected  Jeroboam  king. 
The  prophecy  of  Ahijah  had  come  true 
to  the  letter;  yet  Jeroboam  resolved  to 
depart  from  the  oounsel  by  which  it  had 
been  accompanied.  The  prophet  had  ex- 
horted him  to  remain  true  to  Jehovah,  in 
which  case  the  crown  should  descend 
permanently  in  his  family  (37,  38).  But 
worldly  policy  tempted  him  in  another 
direction.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the  people 
went  up  statedly  to  worship  at  Jerusalem 
the^  wouli  be  won  over  to  Rehoboam,  in 
which  case  he,  the  rebel  leader,  would  be 
put  to  death.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
establish  two  centres  of  worship  at  the  two 
extremities  of  his  kingdom,  Dan  in  the 
north  and  Bethel  in  Uie  south,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  commandment  which' 
forbids  the  adoration  of  Ood  by  means  of 
images,  set  up  in  each  of  the  two  places  a 
golden  calf  (1  Kings  xii.  26-30  ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  8).  As  this  is  considered  less  heinous 
than  the  worship  of  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  31), 
it  would  seem  that  he  still  desired  to  serve 
Jehovah,  though  in  a  new  way.  But 
Independentlv  of  the  idolatry,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  setting  aside  or  modifying  any 
Divinely-instituted  law,  ceremony,  or 
feast  which  he  disliked,  and  he  did  so 
extensivelv.  He  deposed  from  office  the 
whole  body  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
probably  because  they  resisted  his  religious 
mnovations,  and  they  went  off  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  to  strengthen  his  rival. 
The  more  pious  people  belonging  to  the 
other  tribes  also  refused  to  apostatize  at 
the  royal  bidding,  and  continued  to  worship 
in  the  prescribed  manner  at  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  doing  so  on  the  new  method  at 
one  of  the  idol  shrines.  No  respectable 
person  would  take  the  vacated  places  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  so  that  it  was 
found  needful  to  elevate  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  the  people  to  high  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  connive  at  the  scandals  which 
were  sure  to  occur  (1  Kinp  xii.  31-33; 
2  Chron.  xi.  13,  17).  But  withal  the  mass 
of  the  people  conformed,  and  the  successive 
kiiigs,  actuated  by  worldly  policy,  so 
uniiorraly  supported  the  call- worship, 
unless  they  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Baal, 
that  as  one,  and  another,  and  another  of 
these  rulers  reigned,  the  stereotyped  lan- 
guage was  repeated  that  he  walked  in  the 
way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin  (1  Kings  xv.  26,  34  ; 
xvi.  19,  31 ;  2  Kings  iii.  3 ;  x.  29 ;  xiii.  2, 
11  ;xiv.  24;  XV.  9,  18, 24, 28).  The  idolatry 
establish ?dby  Jeroboam  is  mentioned  as  one 
cause  why  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into 
capti^ty  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  16). 
First  an  unnamed  prophet  from  Judah, 


and  then  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  who  bad 
promised  him  the  kingdom,  reproved  him 
for  his  apostasy,  but  ne  continued  to  the 
end  unrepentant  (1  Kings  xiiL  l-xiv.  18^. 
He  built  or  improved  Shechem  and  Penuel, 
both  sacred  places.  The  former  he  made 
his  capital,  but  after  a  time  seems  to  bare 
preferred  residing  at  the  beautiful  Tinah 
n  Kings  xii.  26;  xiv.  17;  Song  vL  4). 
There  was  a  desultory  warfare  betweeo 
Jeroboam  and  Behoboam  (1  Kings  xv.  6), 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  former  king  and  Behoboam*s  son  and 
successor,  Abijam,  in  which  the  army  of 
Israel  was  defeated  with  enormous  slau^- 
ter,  and  Bethel  (which  was  only  10  miles 
from  Jerusalem)  temporarily  lost  (1  Kings 
XV.  7;  2  Chron.  xiiL  1-20).  Jeroboam 
reigned  in  all  about  twenty -two  years,  by 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  from  9/5  to  9m 
n  Kings  xiv.  20).  One  son  of  his— 
Ahijah— had  died  in  infancy  (1*17); 
another.  Nadab,  ascended  the  throne  (20). 
(2)  The  son  of  Joash,  Idna  of  Israel,  and 
his  successor  on  the  throne  of  the  ten  tnbes. 
He  was  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  and  the 
third  in  descent  from  that  ruler.  He 
became  king  in  Sanuuria,  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  about  the  year  b.g.  825,  reigned 
forty-one  years,  and  died  about  the  year 
B.C.  784.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  a  veiy 
depressed  state,  but  raised  it  again  to 
prosperity,  capturing  Damascus,  the 
capital  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Hamath,  one 
of  the  Hittite  towns,  and  P&leetine,  as  far 
as  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  successes  lutd  been  predicted  by 
Jonah  of  Amittai,  the  same  person  to  whom 
the  book  of  that  name  relates  (2  Kings  xiv. 
23-28  ;  Jonah  i.  1).  Besides  Jonah,  Amos 
prophesied  in  Jeroboam  II.*s  reign,  the 
predictions  commencing  two  yean  before 
the  earthouake,  which  occurred  then  or 
immediately  after.  He  draws  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of 
Israel  at  the  time  (Amos  ii.  o-v.  27 ;  viii. 
4-6,  etc.),  for  which  he  predicts  judgment 
from  God  (vii.  1-9 ;  viii.  7-10).  For  these 
prophecies  a  complaint  was  made  against 
him  to  Jeroboiun  oy  Amaziah  the  pnest  of 
Bethel,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  any  penalty  on  the  prophet  (viL 
10-17).  Isaiah  and  Hosea  appear  also  to 
have  Degun  their  public  life  oefore  Jero- 
boam passed  away,  but  the  former  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  more  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Israelite  kingdom.  Cm  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II.  ^is  son  Zediariah 
ascended  the  throne  (2  Kings  xiv.  29). 

Jeroluun  [Heb.  Terohham  =  **  who  is 
loved  "]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Elkanah,  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
1.  1  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  27,  U). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  whose  sons  were  chief 
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men  and  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (I  Chron* 
Tm.27). 

{Z)  The  father  of  Ibneiah,  who  also 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron  ix.  8). 

(4)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Pashhur  and  father 
of  Adaiah,  also  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  ix.  12). 

(5)  A  Benjamite  of  Qedor,  whose  sons 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  zii.  7). 

(6)  The  father  of  Ajsarel  or  Axareel, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxviL  22). 

(7)  The  father  of  a  certain  Azariah,  who 
aided  Jehoiada  in  the  insurrection  against 
Athaliah,  which  put  Joash  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  zziii.  1). 

(8)  A  priest,  the  father  of  a  certain 
Adaiah  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
12).    Cf.  with  No.  4. 

JerablMua  [Heb.  Terubbaal  =  **  Let 
Baal  plead  '*  or  ^*  Baal  strives  "]. 

A  name  given  to  the  ^*  judge ''  Gideon 
after  he  had  thrown  down  Baal*8  altar 
(Judg.  vi.  32 ;  vii.  1^. 

Jerabbaolietli  PHeb.  Yerubbesheth  =^ 
"  Let  shame ''  or  *'  the  shameful  one  *'  (t.^. 
Baal)  *♦  plead"  ;  cf.  Jer.  xi.  13]. 

An  alteration  of  Jerubbaal,  analogous  to 
that  which  transformed  Ishbaal  into  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).    [Jebubbaal.] 

Jem^l  [Heb.  IVnW  =  *•  the  people," 
meaning  '*  the  habitation  of  CTod,*' 
*' founded  by  God"  {Oxford  Bible),  cf. 
with  Jeriel]. 

A  wilderness  in  Judah,  adjacent  to  the 
cliff  of  Ziz,  and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of 
Engedi  (2  Chron.  xx.  16) .  Exact  situation 
unsown. 

Jerusalem  [Lat.  Jertualttn,  occurring 
in  some  old  copies  of  the  Vulgate ;  N.T. 
Gr.  Hieroutatem^  Hierosoluma  ;  Heb. 
Yerushalaim  =>  <* habitation  of  peace" 
{Geseniu»)f  **  founded  on  peace  "  {Oxfoi'd 
^ible).  If  YermhaUiim  is  a  real  dual, 
which  is  doubtful,  then  it  may  refer  to  the 
Jebusite  and  the  Jewish  cities,  or  less  pro- 
bably to  the  upper  and  lower  city.  Prof. 
Sayce  considers  Yerushalaim  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  god  Uras  and 
the  Hebrew  Salem  =  "  peace"]. 

The  sacred  city,  the  well-known  capital 
of  Judah,  of  Judffia,  of  Palestine,  and  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
tend  to  clearness  if  the  complex  subject  be 
presented  under  two  headings— I.  History 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  II.  Topography  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

I.  Historp  of  Jerusalem. — The  Salem  of 
which  Melchizedek  was  king  may  have 
been  Jerusalem  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Heb.  vii.  I ; 
cf.  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2).  The  "  land  of 
Moriah,"  to  which  Abraham  took  Isaac  to 
be  sacrificed  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  may  have  lain 
around  that  Mount  Moriah  on  which  the 


Temple  was  ultimately  built  (2  Chron.  iiL 
1)  ;  but  Dean  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Falestine 
(1856)  246-248)  considers  Melchizedek's 
Salem  to  have  been  ''Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem  "  (Gen.  ^*^'"  18),  and  the  in- 
tended place  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  to 
have  been  on  Mount  Gerizim.  If  hb  views 
are  correct,  then  the  first  known  reference 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  site  which  it  occumed 
comes  strangely  enough  from  Egjrpaan 
sources.  Amenophis  IV.,  called  also  Khu- 
en-aten,  a  king  belonging  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  (b^^oTI  703 -1462  (P))  oidd  by  his 
mother,  apparently  an  Asiatic,  set  himself 
up  as  a  reli^ous  reformer,  and  removed 
the  seat  of  his  government  irom  Thebes  to 
Tel-el-Amama.  The  new  capital  was 
soon  deserted,  but  tablets  brought  from  the 
site  where  it  stood  have  been  of  priceless 
value.  In  the  spring  of  1890  Prof.  Sa^ce, 
examining  one  of  these  tablets,  recogmscia 
Jerusalem  under  the  name  Urusalim.  At 
the  time  when  the  inscription  was  made, 
the  city  so  named  had  a  governor  called 
Abdi-dhaba  (in  Hebrew  Ebhedh'Tobh  = 
*'  servant  of  goodness  "  (?)),  who  boasts 
that  he  is  not,  like  the  governors  of  the 
other  cities  of  Palestine,  a  mere  Egyptian 
official,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  independent 
potentate,  deriving  his  authority  from 
**  the  oracle  of  the  mighty  kin^."  This  is 
fitted  to  recall  the  equally  mdependent 
position  and  sacred  authority  of  **  Mel- 
chizedek king  of  Salem"  **uie  priest  of 
the  most  High  God  "  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  The 
inscription  speaks  of  **  the  dty  of  the 
mountain  of  Jerusalem ;  the  city  of  the 
temple  of  the  god  Uras  Twhose)  name 
(there  is)  Marru ;  the  dty  of  the  king  which 
adjoins  {?)  the  locahty  of  the  men  of 
Keilah. ' *  Prof.  Savce  condders  that  Marru 
was  probably  the  Aramaic  Mare=*'''  lord," 
and  mav  have  given  name  to  Moriah,  on 
which,  lonff  before  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  a  sacred  edifice  dedicated  to 
the  god  Uras,  or  Marru,  stood  (Prof.  Sayce 
in  the  Cofitemporary  Review  for  Dec. 
1890). 

The  first  unequivocal  reference  to  Jeru- 
salem in  Scripture  is  in  Josh.  x.  1-27  ;  xii. 
10,  where  we  read  that  Adoni-zedek  (i.e. 
"lord  of  riffhteousness "  ;  cf.  with  Mel- 
chizedek, **  King  of  righteousness  "),  kins 
of  Jerusalem  fabout  1451  b.o.  by  the  A.V. 
chronology),  formed  a  confederacy  of  the 
Canaanito  rulers  in  Southern  Palestine  to 
fight  against  Joshua,  but,  with  his  fellow 
sovereigns,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Early 
in  the  nistory  of  the  Judges,  the  men  of 
Judah  are  reported  to  have  taken  Jeru- 
salem, and  set  it  on  fire.  Thither  they 
soon  afterwards  brought  Adoni-bezek,  king 
of  Bezek,  after  having  captured  his  dty 
(Judg.  i.  7,  8).  But  while  the  Israelites 
may  have  established  themselves  some- 
where within  the   limits  of  the  future 
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capital,  the  Jebuaites  were  not  expelled 
(Josh.  xvi.  63 ;  Judg.  i.  21).  A  paasaffem 
Ezek.  (xvi.  3,  46),  makes  tiie  father  of  the 
city  an  Amorite,  and  its  mother  a  Hittite. 
Amorite  is  there  used  probably  for  any 
Canaanite  who  was  a  mountaineer  [Axob- 
ITE  etymology],  and  referred  to  the  Je- 
busites,  while  the  allusion  to  the  Hittites 
probably  suggested  that  the  Jebusites 
themselves  were  not  the  aborigines  of  the 
dty,  but  had  supplanted  a  previous 
Turanian  race,  of  Hittite  origin.     FroQi 


on  Mount  Zion,  which  was  evidently  modi 
more  than  a  single  buildmg  and  covered  a 
considerable  area,  the  City  of  David.  It 
became  the  royal  residence;  nor  did  he 
remove  from  it,  even  when  the  citr  on  the 
second  hill  became  his.  The  two  together 
constituted  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  6-8; 
1  Chron.  xi.  4-8).  From  that  time  it 
became  the  capital,  first  of  the  united 
Jewish  monarchy,  and,  when  its  diamptkn 
took  place,  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah.  The 
ark  was  taken  by  David  to  Mount  Zkm, 


JERUSALEM,   FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 


the  Jebusites,  Jerusalem  was  sometimes 
called  Jebus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11 ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  6).  In  the  A.V.  of  Josh,  xviii.  16,  28, 
it  is  termed  also  Jebusi,  which,  however, 
the  H.Y.  translates  the  Jebusite.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  during  which  the 
**  Judges'*  ruled,  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Jebusite  city  (Judg.  xix.  11).  But 
during  SauPs  reign,  David  brought  thither 
the  head  of  the  slain  Goliath,  as  if  the 
Israelites  had  still  possessed  at  least  a 
small  fortified  post  somewhere  in  the 
immediate  vidmty  (1  Sam.  xvii.  MV 
When  David  became  Idng  over  the  whole 
twelve  tribes,  he  doubtless  felt  that  Hebron 
was  too  far  south  to  be  convenient  for  his 
capital,  and  resolved  to  assault  the  Jebusite 
cite.  It  stood  on  an  unnamed  eminence, 
and  had  on  a  second  hill  a  fortified  outpost 
named  *'  the  stronghold  of  Zion.**  David 
first  captured  this  advanced  fortification, 
after  wnich  his  commander,  Joab,  took  the 
dty.    The  conquering  king  called  the  fort 


which  henceforth  became  a  specially  sacred 
place  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-23 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  25- 
xvi.  43 ;  2  Chron.  i.  4).  It  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Solomon's  Temple,  which  was 
constructed  by  that  monaix^  on  the 
summit  of  another  hill.  Mount  Moriah 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  cf .  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25). 
[Tbxple.]  He  erected  also  a  rolendid 
palace  (llimgR  vii.  1)  and  built  tne  city 
wall  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  apparently  now  for 
the  first  time  endosing  the  Jewish  and  the 
Jebusite  cities  within  a  single  line  of  forti- 
fications. This  would  be  about  992  B.a 
(A.V.).  About  971  Sfaishak,  kW  of 
Bgypt,  took  Jerusalem  and  carried  off  the 
Temple  treasures  (1  Kings  xiv.  25-28; 
2  Chron.  xii.  1-12).  About  826  Jehoash. 
king  of  Israel,  CM>tured  Jerusalem  ana 
broke  down  put  of  its  wall  (2  Kings  xiv. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23).  Saigon,  kuig  of 
Assyria,  seems  to  have  taken  Jerus^em 
about  711  B.C.,  ten  years  before  Senna- 
cherib's failure  to  effect  its  capture  (Isa. 
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X.  1-34).  lianasseh  built  a  new  wall,  or 
heightened  an  old  one,  around  part  of 
Jerusalem  ^2  Ghron.  xxziii.  14).  About 
599  B.C.,  wnile  Jehoiakim  was  king,  the 
Babylonians,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  took 
Jeruinlem  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10-16),  and  did 
so  affain  in  588,  terminating  the  reign  of 
Zedetdah.  On  this  second  occasion,  the 
temple  and  the  houses,  especially  those  of 
the  aristoeracy,  were  burnt,  the  walls  of 
the  dtj  also  were  broken  down^  and  re- 
mained in  this  state  till  some  tmie  after 
the  captiyity  (xxr.  1-17 ;  2  Chron.  zxxvi. 
11-21).  llie  Temple  was  rebuilt  under 
Zerubbabel,  being  finished  about  515  B.C. ; 
and  the  walls  <^  the  city  rebuilt  under 
Nehemiah  about  445  B.C.  The  supreme 
powerwas  then  in  the  hands  of  thePersians, 
from  whom  it  passed,  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  the  Macedonian  Gh*eeks.  Jeru- 
salem was  a  jprize  continually  aimed  at  by 
the  oontendm^  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  kmgs  of  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel. 
It  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  b.o. 
203,  retaken  by  the  Egyptians  in  199,  and 
opened  its  gatM  again  to  Antiochus  coming 
as  a  friend  in  198.  In  B.C.  170  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  toojc  Jerusalem,  subsequently 
desecrating  the  Temple.  [History  (Ihter- 
btblical).]  Three  years  later,  or  in  167, 
Judas  Jifikccabfleus  retook  the  city  and 
purified  the  Temple.  The  kings  of  the 
Hasmonean  race  ouilt  near  the  temple  a 
citadel  caUedBaris  or  the  tower  (Josephus, 
Antiq,  XV.  xi.  4).  Pompey  captured 
Jerumlem  B.C.  63,  breaking  down  part 
of  tibe  wall ;  Crassus  plundered  the 
Temple  in  54  B.C. ;  and  the  Parthians  the 
city  in  B.C.  40.  Jerusalem  was  taken 
again  in  B.C.  37  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
adorned  the  city  with  various  edifices,  and 
rebuilt  the  Temple  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
ficence which  markedly  contrasted  with 
the  comparatively  humble  character  of 
ZerubbaMl's  temple.  The  work  began  B.C. 
20,  and  was  not  quite  completed  when  our 
Lcnrd  was  on  earth.  Herod  built  a  tower 
which  he  called  Antonia,  it  is  believed 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Hasmonean  Baris. 
[HiSTOBT  (Iottkbiblical).]  When  he 
passed  away  there  were  two  walls/  in 
whole  or  in  part  encompassing  Jerusalem, 
against  one  in  Solomon*s  time.  A  third 
wall  was  begun  by  Herod  Agrippa  (about 
A.D.  42  or  43),  about  ten  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  [Hbbod  fS).]  In  B.C.  70  the 
Romans,  under  Titus,  took  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple  and  nearly  all  the  city  having  been 
burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  during  the 
siege.  He  broke  down  all  the  walls,  with 
the  exception  of  the  western  one,  and  three 
towers,  Hippicus,  Phaselus,  and  Mariamne, 
which  he  left  to  show  posterity  the 
nature  of  the  defences  he  had  succeeded  in 


capturing  (Josephus,  Warsy  VII.  i.  1). 
[Jews.]  Under  Hadrian  the  Bomans 
commenced  to  refortify  Jerusalem  as  a 
Gentile  dty,  and  hold  it  against  its  former 
inhabitants.  This  seems  to  have  been  one 
main  cause  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Barcocheba  (i.D.  132  m  to  135).  On  its 
suppression,  the  rebuilomg  of  the  dty  was 
resumed  ana  completed,  its  old  name,  Jeru* 
salem,  being  discarded  for  **  Colonia  iElia. 
Capitolina,"  Colonia  implying  that  it  was 
a  Boman  colony,  iElia  bemg  the  feminine 
form  of  .Mius,  Hadrian^s  pranoinmf  or 
first  name,  and  Capitolina  referring  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
(^ipitolinus,  to  whom,  under  that  title,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  spot  where 
those  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabd,  and  Herod 
had  stood.  The  Jews  were  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  enter  within  its  walls. 
The  Christians  were,  perhap,  by  this  time 
suffidently  distinguisned  from  the  Jews 
not  to  come  under  the  prohibition.  The 
name  iBlia  continued  for  many  centuries. 
The  Emperor  Constantino  first  paitiallyy 
and  then  completely,  removed  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Jews  entering  the  Holy 
City.  In  326  Helena^  his  mother,  caused 
five  churches  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem  and 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  335  the 
emperor  himself  erected  the  first  church  of 
the  Holv  Sepulchre.  [Sepulohub.]  In 
June  613  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  11.,  a  great 
massacre  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
following,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  being  burnt  down.  In  628,  on 
the  death  of  Chosroes,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  the  Boman  emperor,  Heraclius. 
In  637  it  was  surrendered  on  conditions  to 
the  Saracens,  who  soon  afterwards  reared 
what  was  till  recently  called  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  now  more  accurately  the 
Dome  of  the  Bock,  upon,  or  very  near,  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  During  the 
period  that  Jerusalem  was  ruled  b^  the 
Saracens,  the  treatment  of  the  Christian 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  sacred  shrines 
varied  from  time  to  time.  Once  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  set  on 
fire  under  a  Fatimite  ruler,  but  on  the 
whole  there  was  toleration.  It  was  dif- 
ferent when  the  Saracens  were  displaced 
by  the  Turks  in  a.d.  1077.  The  insults 
and  oppression  practised  by  the  semi- 
savages  who  had  now  gained  power,  threw 
all  Middle  and  Central  Europe  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  lnx>ught  on  the  Crusades.  In 
the  first  of  these  religious  expeditions 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm  on  July  15th, 
1099,  and  a  Christian  Kingdom  established, 
which  continued  eighty- eight  years. 
During  the  Christian  occupation  many 
fresh  sites  were  considered  to  have  been 
discovered,  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  Holy  Sepulchre   were  enlarged  and 
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made  more  splendid,  and  other  edifices 
erected  in  the  city^  In  1187  it  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  **  Sala- 
din^'*  and  with  the  exception  of  two  short 
periods,  when  the  Christians  again  possessed 
it,  has  remained  in  Mohammedan  hands. 
Of  late  its  population  has  largely  increased. 
In  1863  it  was  estimated  at  5,000  Moham- 
medans, 3,606  Christians,  ana  7,100  Jews, 
total  15,706  (Keith  Johnston).  Now  (1892), 
Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Jerusalem,  reports  to  his  Qoyemment 
that  the  Jews  alone  amount  to  25,322. 
Moreover  the  snort  of  the  iron  horse,  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1892,  as  a 
pioneer  train  i-eached  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  railway,  for- 
bodes  changes  of  which  it  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  foresee  the  end,  but 
which  will  probably  be  great. 

II.  Typography  of  Jeruaaletn, 

(1)  Old  Testament  notices  regarding  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem. 

(«)  Before  the  captivity. — ^The  beauty  of 
Jerusalem  itself,  and  that  of  the  situation 
which  it  occupied,  are  lughly  commended 
(Psahn  xlviii.  2 ;  Song  vi  4 ;  Lam.  iL  \b\ 
It  was  surrounded  by  mountains  or  hills 
(Psalm  czx V.  2) .  Two  of  these  are  named 
Mount  OUvet,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
eastward  from  the  city,  and  semratea 
from  it  by  the  valley  ol  the  brook  Aidron 
(2  Sam.  XV.  23;  Zech.  xiv.  4^,  and  the 
Mount  of  Corruption,  evidently  named 
from  the  fact  that  Solomon  in  his  de- 
generate old  age  there  set  up  or  appro- 
priated high  places  for  the  worship  of 
Chemosh'  and  Molech  (1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2 
Kin^  xxiii.  13).  Inside  Jen^alem  two 
leadmg  eminences  are  mentioned :  Mount 
Zion,  on  which  the  extensive  fortifications 
called  the  City  of  David  were  erected 
(2  Sam.  V.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  7),  to  which, 
also,  the  ark  was  brought  (2  Sam.  vi.  1-23 ; 
1  Chron.  xv.  1-29),  and  Mount  Moriah,  on 
which  the  Temple  was  built  (2  Chron.  iii. 
1).  As  the  site  purchased  for  the  sacred 
edifice  was  previously  in  the  occupation  of 
Oman  or  Amunah,  a  Jebusite.  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jebusite  city,  of  which  the 
stronghold  of  Zion  was  an  outpost,  was 
on  tlmt  same  Mount  Moriah  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  18-25 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  i).  If  so,  then 
it  was  so  steep  that  the  Jebusite  defenders 
deemed  it  virtually  impregnable;  but  it 
had  a  weak  point,  viz.,  a  gutter  which 
descended  from  it  to  an  adjacent  vallej ; 
and  it  was  up  this  gutter  that  the  Jewish 
assailants  climbed  vmen  they  captured  the 
Jebusite  city.  The  main  parts  of  the  future 
city  lay  (on)  "  the  sides  of  the  north  "  (of 
Mount  Zion  [?])  (Psalm  xlviii.  2),  a 
description  not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  of 
practical  utility.  Regarding  the  remain- 
mg  defences  of  Jerusalem — on  the  capture 
of  the  Jebusite  stronghold,  David  "  Duilt 


the  dty  round  about,  even  fromMUlo  round 
about,"**  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the 
dty  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4-S- 
B.  v.).  Plrobably  the  erection  or  repair  d 
the  snattered  walls  was  included  in  these 
building  operations.  If  it  was  not,  certdn 
it  is  that  soon  afterwards  Solomon  bdlt 
"  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  "  (1  Kings  ix.  15). 
When,  about  826  B.C.,  Jehoash,  king  d 
Israel,  took  the  dty,  he  broke  down  its 
wall  *•  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  nnto  the 
comer  gate,  400  cubits,"  t.^..  about  600  or 
730  feet  (2  Engs  xiv.  13;  2  Chron,  xxv. 
23  ;  cf.  NehTvm.  16;  xii.  37  ;  Jer.  xxxL 
38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  but  as  he  did  not 
attempt  to  hold  the  dty,  the  injury,  we 
may  oe  sure,  was  promptly  ^9*™: 
Jotham  built  much  on  the  wall  of  Ophel 
(2  Chron.  xxvii.  3).  Manaaseh  *'  built  an 
outer  wall  to  the  CSly  of  David,  on  the  wot 
side  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley,  even  to  tte 
entering  in  at  the  fish  gate,  and  compassed 
about  Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a  very  great 
height"  (2  Chron.  xxxiit  14— E.VJ. 
Though  in  most  places  only  a  single 
wall  IS  mentioned,  there  is  reference  to 
two  in  2  Kings  xxv.  4;  Isa.  xxiL  9-11; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4 ;  liL  7)  ;  and  in  Jer.  L  15  the 
words  occur  **all  the  walls  thereof. 
When  the  dty  was  captured  bv  the  Baby- 
lonians, in  {he  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
broke  down  "all  the  walls"  **rouirt 
about "  (2  Kings  xxv.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxxn. 
19 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  8";  Iii.  14),  and  Jerusalem 
remained  an  unwalled  dty  during  the 
captivity.  Of  towers  before  the  cap- 
tivity, the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Hananeel  (Jer.  xxxL  7X\. 
Various  gates  are  mentioned,  some  evid- 
ently of  the  dty  wall,  and  others  of  the 
temple.  Bef  erence  has  already  been  made 
to  tne  gate  of  Ephraim,  and  the  corner 
gate.  There  was  a  fish  gate  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14).  There  was  a  gate  of  Harshith, 
or  the  potsherds,  near  the  valley  of  Hcnrcnc 
(q.v.)  (Jer.  xix.  2).  There  was  a  ^te  of 
Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7)t 
and  a  high  gate  of  Benjamin,  the  latter 
called  in  uie  R.V.  the  upper  gate.  It  was 
beside  the  Temple  (Jer.  xx.  2)  rBENJUtDf 
(H)  (1)  and  (2)1.  There  was  a  horse  gate 
on  the  east  of  the  dty,  fadng  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron.  There  was  a  "  middle  gate  " 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3),  and  a  gate  between  the 
two  walls  by  the  way  of  the  king*s  garden 
r2  Kings  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4 ;  Ul.  ?)• 
Of  Temple  gates,  there  is  an  inner  one 
looking  toward  the  north  (£zek  viii.  3,  H), 
a  gate  in  the  inner  court  towards  the 
south  (xl.  27) ;  an  eastern  gate  (6),  • 
gate  of  the  outward  sanctuary,  and  one  of 
tne  inner  court  also,  both  looking  toward 
the  east  (xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  1).  The  •*  high  gate," 
mentioned  as  built  by  Jotham,  on  the  samo 
side  as  the  king's  palace,  may  possiblv 
have  been  identiod  with  that  on  the  toath 
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(2  Chron.  xxiii.  20  ;  xxni.  3).  Of  streets, 
one  was  called  the  Bakers'  Street,  as  if 
those  practismg  that  vooation  had  Uved 
together  (Jer.  xxxvii  21).  Very  possibly 
there  may  have  been  other  streets  ooeunied 
by  people  of  other  oocnpatUms,  wnich 
may  have  been  called  after  their  crafts. 
Of  the  buildings  of  Jerusalem,  the  most 
noteworthy  was  the  Temple  (q.v.).  Next 
was  Solomon's  palace,  which  must  have 
been  splendid,  for  it  took  thirteen  years  to 
build  (I  Kings  vii.  1^,  while  the  temple 
required  only  seven  (vi.  38).  Other  palaces 
are  mentioned,  probably  palatial  mansions 
belonging  to  tne  aristocracy  (Psalm  crxii. 
7). 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  a  nearly 
impresnable  fortress  (Psalm  zlviii.  3-5), 
but  tiB  Hezekiah's  time  it  had  this  weak 
point,  that  it  had  no  spring  of  water 
within  the  wall;  but  he  ** stopped  the 
upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gmon,  and 
brought  them  straight  down  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Cit7  of  David"  (2  Chron. 
zxxii.  30;  cf.  2  Kings  xx.  20 ;  Isa.  viii  6). 
[GiHON,  SiLOAM,  etc.] 

(b)  A fier  the eaptivxiy, — ^The  demolished 
wall  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  while  Xehe- 
miah  was  the  governor  of  JudsBa  under 
the  Persians.  In  Nehemiah  ii.,  iii.,  there 
are  details  with  regard  to  tiie  new  wuU,  its 
towers,  its  gates,  etc.,  and  the  places  which 
it  passed.  The  several  gates  seem  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  existed  in  the 
wall,  beginning  with  the  sheep  gate,  and 
ending  with  it  again.  It  appears  not  to 
have  Deen  far  from  the  tower  of  Mea^  and 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  (iii.  1).  There 
came  next  the  fish  gate  (iii.  3),  and  the  old 
gate  (6).  Xot  far  from  it  was  the  throne 
of  the  governor,  on  this  side  of  the  river 
(Euphrates) ;  and  some  distance  on  from 
the  latter  point  was  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces.  To  this  there  succeeded  the 
vaUey  gate,  already  mentioned  (13)  ;  then, 
again,  the  dung  gate  (14),  the  gate  of  the 
fountain,  also  already  mentioned,  not  far 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  the  king's 
garden,  a  little  farther  on  than  which 
were  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  City 
of  David  {\b ;  cf.  also  xii.  37).  A  con- 
siderable stretch  of  wall  seems  to  have 
existed  here  without  a  gate.  The  wall 
next  went  past  *'the  sepulchres  of 
David  "  ;  **  the  pool  that  was  made "  ; 
and  the  house  of  the  mighty  n6) ;  **  the 
going  up  to  the  armoury,  at  tiie  turning 
of  the  wall"  (19,  20)  ;  the  high  priest, 
Bliashib's  house,  various  other  (priests'  (?)) 
houses ;  **  the  turning  of  the  wall,"  and 
then  **the  comer"  (24);  another  •* turn- 
ing of  the  wall  »♦ ;  *'  the  tower  which  lieth 
out  from  the  king's  high  house,  that  was 
by  the  court  of  the  prison  "  (24,  25).  There 
followed  next  Ophel,  inhabited  by  the 
ICethinim,  '*  imto  the  place  over  against 


the  water  gate  toward  the  east  and  the 
tower  that  standeth  out"  (26,  27;  cf, 
xi.  21).  The  horse  gate  came  next,  above 
which  the  priests  resided  Tiii.  28)  ;  then 
the  house  of  the  keeper  of  the  east  gate 
(29)  ;  then  the  ffate  of  Hammiphkad,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  comer,  the  end  of  all 
being  the  sheep  gate,  as  before  (32). 
Xehemiah's  night  joumey  to  view  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  before 
its  repair  began,  places  the  gates  in  the 
same  order  as  those  now  presented  (cf.  ii. 
13-15  with  iii.  13-15) ;  and  the  king's  pool 
of  ii.  14  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  by  the  king's  garden  of  iii.  16. 
There  is  mention,  soso,  of  the  dragon's 
well,  between  the  ffate  of  the  valley  and 
the  aung  port  (ii.  13).  The  fountain  gate 
is  further  described  as  having  to  the  east- 
ward of  it  the  water  gate  (xu.  37).  There 
was  a  street  before  the  water  gate,  a^- 
parenUy  with  an  open  space  in  or  near  it 
capable  of  accommodating  a  large  assembly 
of  people  (viii.  1-3  ;  cf.  1  Esd.  v.  47).  The 
gate  of  Ephraim  and  the  prison  gate  are 
for  the  first  time  mentioned,  and  there 
are,  again,  references  to  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces,  the  broad  wall,  and  the  sheep 
gate  (Neh.  xii.  39).  In  2Sech.  xiv.  10  men- 
tion is  made  of  **  Benjamin's  gate,"  "  the 
first  gate,"  and  "  the  comer  gate,"  which 
were,  apparently,  near  the  *'  tower  of 
Hananeel,"  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
far  to  the  king's  winepresses  (Zech.  xiv, 
10). 

(2)  Notices  regarding  the  topograohy  of 
Jerusalem  as  tt  was  in  inter' Biblieal  times, 
— And  first  of  the  walls  and  fortifications. 
Simon  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Onias, 
we  read,  fortmea  the  Temple.  **  And  by 
him  were  built  from  the  foundation  the 
double  height,  the  high  fortress  of  the 
wall  about  the  Temple."  He  also  fortified 
the  city  against  besicjp^rs  (Ecclus.  1.  4). 
Under  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  the  Jews 
surrounded  the  City  of  David  with  a  high 
wall  and  with  mighty  towers  (1  Mace, 
i.  33).  This  was  afterwards  pulled  down 
by  order  of  Antiochus  (vi.  62),  but  seems 
to  have  been  subsequently  rebuilt  (xiv.  36). 
Jonathan  Maccabceus  nused  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  to  a  greater  height  (xii.  36). 
Part  of  the  city  wall  **  toward  the  brook 
on  the  east  side  "  (the  Kidron),  which  had 
fallen  down,  was  rebuilt,  at  the  same  time 
as  was  that  which  was  called  Caphenatha 
(37).  Of  other  fortifications  the  tower 
called  Baris,  which  the  Hasmonean  kings 
built,  was  a  square  citadel,  with  strong 
walls,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple. 
Herod  strengthened  its  fortifications  '*to 
secure  and  guard  the  Temple,"  calling 
it  the  tower  of  Antonia,  in  honour  of 
Mark  Antony,  who  was  then  his  patron 
(Antiq,  XV.  xi.  4;  XX.  v.  3;  Wars, 
I.  iii.  3).    It  was  on  the  north-west  of 
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the  Temple  (H^ars,  V.  v.  8V  When 
Pompey  assailed  Jerusalem,  he  found  the 
weakest  pjart  of  the  defences  on  the 
northern  side.    There  were  there  a  valley 
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and  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  evidently 
nmning  parallel  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Temple,  the  holy  house  itself  being 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  citv,  presumably 
on  its  western  side,  by  a  bridge.  Four 
gates  were  on  that  side  of  the  Temple.  Of 
the  roods  from  them,  one  led  to  the  king's 
palace,  "  and  went  to  a  passage  over 
the  intermediate  valley,"  two  otners  to 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  while  the  fourth 
descended  into  the  valley  by  a  series  of 
steps,  reascending  on  the  other  side.  The 
city  itself  lay  like  a  theatre  facing  the 
Temple.  The  southern  side  of  the  Temple 
had  gates  in  its  middle  part,  with  the 
royal  cloisters  and  walks  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  valley  (Josephus,  Antiq, 
XV.  xi.  5).  Herod  the  Great  took  into 
the  Temple  area  as  much  land  again  as  he 
had  enclosed  before  {Wara^  I.  xni.  1). 
Begarding  new  edifices  in  the  citj,  the 
Jewish  party  of  Grecian  procUvities, 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
l>uilt  a  gnrmnasium  "according  to  the 
customs  or  the  heathen  "  (1  Mace.  i.  14 ; 
Josephus,  Antiq.  XII.  v.  I),  and  though 
it  would  probably  be  destroyed  during  tne 
time  of  the  Maccabee  ascendancy,  yet 
buildings  of  a  more  or  less  similar  character, 
including  a  theatre,  were  erected  by  Herod 
to  please  his  Boman  patrons  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  XV.  viii.  1). 

(3)  New  TcHtamcnt  notices  regarding  the 
topography  of  Jenimlein. — These  are  few. 
Inside  the  cily  are  the  castle  (Acts  xxi.  34), 
the  Pnetorinm  (Mark  xv.  16),  called  also 


the  jndffment-hall  (John  zix.  9),  the 
common  nail  TMatt.  xxvii.  27),  the  treasuiy 
(Mark  xii.  41)^  the  beautiful  (^te  of  the 
Temple  ^cts  liL  2),  and  the  mgh  priest's 
palace  (Matt.  xxvi.  3;  Luke  zziL  54). 
Either  inside  or  outside  Jerusalem  is  the 
FKX>1  of  Bethesda,  with  its  five  pordies, 
situated  beside  the  sheep-gate  (x(.V.)  or 
the  sheep-market  (A.Y.)  (John  v.  2). 
Outside,  but  near  the  dty,  are  the  Fotter> 
Field  (Matt,  xxvii.  7),  the  Garden  of 
Gtothsemane,  across  the  Kidron,  at  the  ban 
or  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Matt.  xxvi.  36  ;  John  xviii.  1),  and 
Golgotha  or  Calvary  (Matt,  xxvii.  33; 
Mark  xv.  22 ;  Luke  xnii.  33 ;  John  xix. 
17),  having  at  or  near  it  the  sepulchre  of 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  60,  66 ;  Mark  xv. 
46 ;  xvi.  2,  3,  8,  etc. ;  Luke  xxiii.  63,  55; 
xxiv.  1,2;  John  xix.  41 ;  xx.  2,  4,  6,  8). 
Mention  is  again  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7). 

(4)  Notices  from  Joaeohtu  regarding  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem. — ^Ine  Jewish 
historian  ( Wars^  V.  iv.  1-4)  describes  the  dty 
as  having  extended  first  and  last  over  four 
hills.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not 
use  for  anv  of  these  the  names  Zion  or 
Moriah.  One  of  them,  however,  he  says 
was  called  by  David  the  citadel,  which 
looks  as  if  it  was  the  old  dty  of  David  on 
Mount  Zion  (cf .  2  Sam.  v.  7 ;  I  Chron.  xi. 
5).  It  was  much  higher  than  the  second 
eminence  and  '*in  length  more  direct"; 
it  had  on  it  *'  the  Upper  Ci^,"  and  in 
Joeephus^s  time  was  called  **the  Upper 
Market-place.*'  The  second  hill,  which 
was  named  Acra  (Greek  Akra  =  (1)  "a 
hill  top,"  (2^  "a  dtadeP')»  was  shaped 
like  a  nomea  moon,  and  bore  the  Lower 
City  (cf.  JFarSy  V.  iv.  1).  These  two  hills 
were  separated  from  each  other  bv  a  valley, 
which  extended  to  Siloam,  ana  were  so 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  that  the 
rows  of  houses  on  the  adjacent  slopes  of 
each  correspond  to  each  other.  The  vallej 
was  callea  the  Tyropoeon,  which  is 
generally  rendered  the  valley  of  the  cheese- 
makers,  or  cheesemongers,  thou^  it  mav 
have  signified  "Valley  or  the  Tyrians." 
The  third  hill  was  lower  than  Acra,  and 
was  f ormerlv  separated  from  it  by  a  orosd 
valley,  but  the  Hasmoneans  filled  up  this 
depression,  with  the  intention  of  jominc 
the  dty  to  the  Temple.  Hitherto  Acra  had 
been  loftier  than  the  holj  house ;  but  they 
reduced  its  height  that  it  might  not  over- 
look the  Temple.  The  fourth  hiU,  which 
did  not  become  inhabited  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  was  called  Bexetha, 
Cenopolis,  or  tne  New  Town.  It  lay  north 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  divided  from  the 
tower  of  Antonia  by  a  deep  valley,  made 
artifidally  for  the  defence  of  the  tower. 
The  city  was  protected  in  Joeephus*s  time 
by  three  walls,  **  on  such  parts  as  were  not 
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enoompused  with  impaasable  valleys/' 
Where  these  natural  ramparts  existed,  there 
was  only  one.  The  first  or  old  wall,  built 
by  David  (?),  Solomon,  and  their  sucoeesors, 
was  very  strong.  It  began  on  the  north, 
at  a  tower  called  ^ppicus  (named  after  a 
friend  of  Herod  the  Great) ,  goinff  eastward ; 
it  next  went  on  to  a  place  <^ed  **  Xisius.*^ 
Xsf9tu»  among  the  Komans  was  an  open 
colonnade,  or  portico,  or  a  walk  planted 
with  trees,  etc.  (Smith).  Xustoi  among 
the  Greeks  was  a  covered  colonnade  in  a 
gymnasium,  where  athletes  exercised  in 
winter ;  it  served  also  for  a  walking  place 
(Liddell  and  Scott).  Then  the  wall ''  join- 
ing to  the  council-house,  ended  at  the 
west  cloister  of  the  Temple.''    Betuming 


F^hinot  =  **mAde  of  pebbles") 
opposite  to  the  monuments  of  ]tfelena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  **then  extended  farther 
to  a  great  length,"  **  passed  by  the  sepul- 
chraT  caverns  of  the  Idngs,*'  bent  round 
affain  at  **  the  tower  of  the  comer,*'  where 
also  was  **the  monument  of  the  fuller," 
and  joined  the  old  wall  at  ^e  (descent 
into  the)  Valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  at  least 
was  the  course  which  the  wall  was  intended 
to  take,  but  just  after  its  foundations  had 
been  laid,  Agrippa  received  from  the 
emperor  Claudius  Cffisar  a  command  to 
proceed  no  further,  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  work  {Antiq,  XIX.  vii.  2), 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sumed by  the  Jews,  though  never  properly 
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again  to  the  Hippicus,  and  going  this  time 
westward,  the  wall  extended  through  a 
place  caUed  ''  Bethso  "  (House  of  So  (?)) 
to  the  gate  of  the  Essence  (a  Jewish  sect 
constituting  a  trio  with  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees) .  Thence  it  went  southward, 
then  it  curved  round  eastward,  above  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  then  still  more  east- 
ward at  Solomon's  pool,  then  to  a  place 
called  Ophlas  (or  Ophla,  TTars^  V.  iv.  2) 
(the  same  as  Ophel),  where  it  joined  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  One  of  the 
gates  in  this  first  wallwtis  called  Gennath. 
(Cf.  Ginnethon  =  *^  a.  gardener,"  from 
ffannahf  later  ginnah = '  *  a  garden."  From 
this  gate,  Gennath,  the  second  wall  took  its 
origin.  It  encompassed  only  the  northern 
quuier  of  the  city,  and  ended  at  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  Up  to  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  these  two  walls  were  sufiicient, 
but  the  extension  of  the  city  northward 
over  Bezetha  and  the  parts  adjacent 
rendered  it  needful  to  erect  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  northern  suburb.  It  started 
from  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  passed  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  dty,  went  through 
the   tower   of    Psephinus    (from    Greek 


completed  (Wdrsy  V.  iv.  2).  There  were 
sixty  towers  in  the  first  or  old  wall,  and 
forty  in  the  second,  while  there  either  were, 
or,  at  least,  were  to  have  been,  twenty  in 
the  third  wall.  The  tower  Psephinus  was 
at  the  north-western  comer  ox  the  dtv. 
Opposite  to  it  was  Hippicus,  and  beside 
them  the  tower  Phasaelus,  called  after 
Herod  the  Great's  brother,  and  Mariamne, 
named  after  his  favourite  wife.  They 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  just 
inside  of  which  was  a  splendid  palace,  built 
bj  Herod  for  his  own  occupation.  The 
circuit  of  the  city  was  33  Boman,  about 
32  English,  furlongs,  or  4  miles.  If  a 
mathematical  souare  this  would  enclose  an 
area  of  one  English  mile,  and  it  would  not 
varv  very  greatly  from  this,  even  if  its 
enclosing  lines  were  somewhat  irregular. 
A  few  more  details  may  be  gleaned  from 
Joeephus.  Part  of  the  old  wall  which 
*'bent  from  Siloam  to  the  East"  went 
down  to  thepalace  of  Monobazus,  king  of 
Adiabene.  Tne  great  wall  which  descended 
to  the  Kidron  seems  to  have  been  different 
from  the  old  wall  ( Wars,  V.  vi.  1).  When 
Titus  was  about  to  attack  Jerusalem,  he 
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Teeolved  to  do  so  at  the  monnment  of 
«*  John  the  High  Prieet,"  "  for  there  it  wm 
that  the  first  fortification  was  lower,  and 
the  second  was  not  joined  to  it,  the  buUders 
neglecting  to  build  the  wall  strong,  where 
the  new  city  was  not  much  inhabited ;  here 
also  was  an  easy  passage  to  the  third  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the 
Upper  City,  and,  through  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  the  Temple itselT'  (V.yi.2;  ix.2). 
Between  the  first  and  the  second  walls  was 
a  place  (an  o^en  space  (?)),  called  the  (3amp 
of  the  Assyrians  (yii.  2).  The  monument 
of  King  Alexander  was  near  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  while  John's  monument  was 
farther  west,  near  the  tower  Hippicus 
(yii.  2 ;  cf .  ▼!.  5).  At  the  place  where 
Titus  and  the  Roman  army  enta«d  the 
dty  through  a  breach  in  the  second  wall, 
there  were  wool-merchants,  braziers,  ana 
a  market  for  cloth.  The  streets  there  were 
narrow,  and  led  obliquely  to  the  wall  (viii. 
1).  Between  the  second  and  the  first 
walls  were  two  pools,  the  one  called 
Struthius,  and  the  other  Amygdalon ;  the 
latter  was  in  the  northern  x>art  of  that  area 
(zi.  4).  When  Titus  reeolyed  to  sur- 
round Jerusalem  with  a  wall  and  thus  in- 
crease the  severity  of  the  famine,  he  com- 
menced at  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians,  drew 
it  next  through  the  lower  parts  of  Bezetha. 
then  along  the  Kidron  valley  to  the  Mount 
of  Oliveif,  then  southward  around  that 
mountain  to  the  rock  called  Peristereon 
(that  of  the  dove^  then  around  another 
hill  over  the  valley  which  reaches  to 
Siloam ;  then  again  westward  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Foimtain  and  the  monument  of  the 
hi^h  priests  Ananus,  then  round  a  moun- 
tam  on  which  Pompey  had  pitched  his 
camp,  then  as  far  as  a  village  called  **  the 
House  of  the  Erebinthi,"  then  around 
Herod'*  s  monument,  and  then  on  the  east 
to  the  spot  at  which  it  commenced.  The 
entire  length  of  the  wall  was  39  (Roman) 
furlongs,  less  than  5  miles  (xii.  2).  The 
north-west  cloister  of  the  Temple  was 
joined  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  (Vl.  ii.  9). 
Certain  streets  starting  from  Temple  g^tes 
led  to  the  Xy^tus  (iii.  2).  **  On  the  western 
side  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  " 
there  were  gates  above  the  Xystus,  and  a 
bridge  that  connected  the  Upper  City  to 
the  Temple"  (vi.  2).  The  treasury 
chambers  were  connected  with,  but  ap- 
parently did  not  constitute  a  part  of,  tne 
Temple  (v.  2).  There  were  a  depository 
of  the  archives  and  a  coimcil-house.  The 
palace  of  Queen  Helena  was  in  the  middle 
of  Acra  Tvi.  3).  The  royal  palace  was 
between  the  first  and  second  walls  (vii.  1  J, 
it  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  (viii.  1). 
The  first  and  second  walls  were  so  situateid 
that  when  the  parts  of  the  city  between 
them  were  set  on  fire  the  flames  were  able 
to  make  their  way  unimpeded  to  Siloam 


(vii.  2).  The  sides  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  Upper  City  was  built  were  steep  (riii. 
1).  There  were  underground  caverns  in 
certain  places  in  Jerusalem.  For  details 
regarding  the  Temple,  see  the  article  so 
headed. 

(6)  The  results  of  modem  exphratUm  and 
research. 

(a)  The  hills  and  valleys  in  and  around 
Jerusalem, — The  watershed  of  Judsea,  from 
which  streams  run  eastward  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  westward  to  the  Mediterranean, 
constitutes  a  broad  table-land,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  which  is  Jerusalem.  Th.e 
city  stood  and  still  stands  on  hills,  which 
form  spurs  running  out  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  the  watoshed.  Another 
spur,  a  little  outside  the  city  and  separated 
nom  it  by  the  brook  Kidron,  oonstitates 
the  Moimt  of  Olives.  There  is  no  dispute 
as  to  the  identification  either  of  the  brook 
or  of  the  mount.  The  city  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  another  valley  not  so  easy  to 
name,  which  proceeding  at  first  parallel  to 
the  Kidron,  tnen  turns  eastwara,  so  as  to 
join  it  and  enclose  the  city  in  a  ruddy 
traced  parallelogram  (Conder's  Judas 
MaceahceuSj  110).  The  area  within  these 
limits  consists  of  three  principal  hills,  one 
to  the  east,  one  to  the  north-west,  ana  one 
to  the  soutii-west,  each  separated  from  the 
others  by  deep  valleysTWaxTen,  The  Temple 
or  the  Tombf  33).  The  most  easterljr  of 
the  hills  is  imdoubtedly  the  old  Moriah, 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  standing  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  once  was  the  Temple.  The 
highest  part  of  the  hill  is  by  the  ordnance 
survey  2,440  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
hill  to  the  south-weet  of  it  is  2,470  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
site  of  the  Upper  City  described  by 
Josephus,  and  tul  recently  was  all  but 
universally  regarded  as  identical  with 
Mount  Zion.  But  Sir  Charles  Warren 
identifies  Zion  with  the  third  hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  which  lies  north, 
slightly  east,  from  that  now  described, 
and  almost  directly  west  of  Mount 
Moriah.  He  considers  it  likewise  to 
be  the  site  of  Josephus' s  Acra  (Citadel), 
or  Lower  City,  and  assigns  it  the  same 
elevation  as  the  *  upper  one,  2,470  feet 
Prof.  Sayce,  on  the  contrary,  identifies 
Mount  Zion  with  the  narrow  ridge  gener- 
ally called. Ophel,  restricting  that  name  to 
a  small  semi-detached  eminence  at  its 
north-western  end.  The  evidence  on 
which  he  founds  these  changes  he  obtains 
by  comparing  the  Siloam  inscription 
[Bethesda,  Gihon,  Siloax]  with  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30.  If  the  tunnel  now  existing,  and 
which  passes  through  what  is  genially 
called  Ophel,  is  the  same  as  that  made  by 
Hezekiah,  which  brought  water  from  out- 
side Jerusalem  to  the  west  side  of  the  City 
of  David  (the  same  as  Zion,  2  Sam.  v.  7 ; 
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1  Ghron.  xi  5) ,  then  the  tunnelled  hill  is 
MoQut  Zlon,  It  is  tiie  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  that  portion  of  Mount  Moriah  on 
which  the  Temple  stands,  but  is  separated 
from  the  Temple  hill  by  a  valley  which 
cuts  it  through  at  right  andies  and  de- 
scends to  the  Talley  of  the^dron,  not 
far  from  the  Yirgin*s  Spring.  It  was  dis- 
covered under  the  rubbish  of  ages  by  Dr. 
Guthe.  This  hill,  Sayce's  Zion,  becomes 
lower  as  it  proceeds  southward ;  its  high- 
est p&rt  may  be  about  100  feet  lower  than 
the  Temple  hill.  [Ophel,  2^on.1  Another 
hill,  on  the  western  point  of  the  loftiest 
pla^orm  of  which,  at  an  altitude  of  2,490 
feet,  stands  the  traditionary  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a  little  west-north- 
west from  Warren's  Zion  or  Acra ;  north 
by  east  of  the  Church  is  Josephus's  Bezetha. 
lietween  Ophel  and  Moriah,  or  the  Temple 
hill,  on  the  east,  and  the  hill  of  the  Upper 
City,  the  traditionary  Zion,  on  the  west, 
runs  Jo6ep»hus*s  Tyropceon  valley.  It  is 
deeply  buried  under  rubbish,  which  covers 
some  parts  of  Jerusalem  to  the  depth  of  100 
or  more  feet,  but  excavations  in  it  have 
enabled  the  Palestine  explorers  to  trace  its 
course.  It  nms  at  fii-st  nearly  north,  then 
opposite  Moriah  it  bends  and  forks  into  two, 
the  longer  valley  running  north-north- 
west nearly  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  the 
shorter  one  westward  between  the  Upper 
City  and  the  church.  Prof.  Sayce  con- 
siders that  it  was  the  ancient  valley  of 
Hinnom,  generally  located  in  the  south 
and  south-west  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Jer. 
xix.2). 

(6)  The  icallsy  towers  ^  and  gates  of  ancient 
Jerusalem, — ^The  notices  of  these  prior  to 
the  (»ptivity  are  so  scanty,  that  they  do 
not  afford  much  help  in  reconstructing  the 
ancient  city  ;  but  the  copious  details  given 
in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  by  Nehemiah  (II.  (X)  b)  enable  the 
effort  to  be  made.  Prof.  Sayce  does  so  in 
his  Ezra,  Kehemiah,  andEsther^  pp.  80-91, 
but,  as  before  explained,  he  limits  the  area 
of  Jerusalem  to  that  eastern  ridge  of 
which  the  northern  part  is  Moriah,  or  the 
Temple  hill,  and  the  southern  one  Mount 
Zion,  the  traditionary  Ophel.  The  gate  of 
the  valley  ^e  believes  to  be  that  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  fthe  Tyropceon).  The 
dragon  well  he  thinks  may  be  ouried  under 
rubbish,  but  it  may  have  been  connected 
with  a  rock-cut  drain  or  conduit,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  running 
down  the  bed  of  the  old  valley.  The  sheep 
gate,  with  the  towers  of  Meah  and  Han- 
aneel  defending  it  on  the  western  side,  he 
places  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Temple  hill,  the  towjer  of  Hananeel 
occupying  the  site  on  which  afterwards 
stood  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  fish  gate 
he  locates  on  the  west  of  Moriah,  and 
thinks  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
24 


Tyrian  merchants  who  there  disposed  of 
t^eir  fish.  A  little  onward  from  ^e  fidi 
gate  was  the  old  gate.  The  tower  of  the 
tumaces,  or  rather  **  ovens  "  (Sayce),  he 

S laces  not  far  from  the  bakers'  street. 
Tear  it  he  thinks  came  the  "  gate  of  the 
potteries  "  (Sayce),  **  of  potsherds  "  (Jer. 
IX.  2— R.V.  margin).  He  makes  it  iden- 
tical with  the  '* valley  gate"  of  Nehe- 
miah.  It  lay  1,000  cubits  to  the  north  of 
the  dung  gate.  South  of  it  was  the  '*  gate 
of  the  foimtain,"  and  then  a  wall  enclosing 
Siloam  and  extending  to  '*  the  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  City  of  David."  Re- 
mains of  these  he  considers  to  have  been 
foimd  by  Dr.  Guthe  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  Virgin's  Spring,  showing 
that  the  stairs  ran  up  the  eastern  slope  of 
Zion.  The  *'  king's  pool "  is  the  same  as 
the  Pool  of  Siloam;  the  sepulchres  of 
David,  the  royal  sepulchres  belonging  to 
his  line  of  sovereigns,  cut  in  the  rock; 
"  the  pool  that  was  made  "  the  lower  pool 
of  Siloam ;  and  * '  the  house  of  the  mighty,' ' 
that  of  the  bodyguard  near  the  palace. 
Past  all  these  the  wall  ran.  ' '  The  gate  of 
the  fountain  "  was  the  well  of  Job  or  Joab, 
Btr  Ey(kb,  to  be  identified  with  En-Rogel 
There  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  of  Hinnom 
meet.  Near  the  spot  must  have  been  the 
"fuller's  field"  and  '*the  end  of  the 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  After  the 
<<  armoury  "  and  the  high  priest  Eliaishib's 
house,  there  comes  a  long  stretch  of  wall 
without  a  gate,  the  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron  being  too  steep  to  permit  of 
one  being  used.  Tnen  the  wall  made  an 
angle,  discovered  by  Dr.  Guthe,  near  '*  the 
water  gate,"  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Virgin's  Spring.  The  .wall  next  went  on 
to  the  south-eastern*  point  of  Ophel, 
and  then,  proceeding  to  the  north-west, 
skirted  the  eastern  side  of  Ophel  and  the 
extreme  south-east  of  Moriah.  The 
** horse  gate"  was  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Temple  hill,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  City  of  David.  The 
carriage  road  to  the  Temple  and  palace  led 
through  it,  and  for  its  defence  was  •*  the 
great  tower  that  lieth  out,"  of  which  Sir 
Charles  Warren  is  believed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  foundations.  The  '•  east  gate  " 
was  probably  the  same  as  the  gate  of 
Benjamin  of  Zech.  xiv.  10,  the  upper  gate 
of  benjamin  being  above.  The  Nethmim 
and  merchants  lived  on  the  extreme  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Temple  hill,  where 
apparently  was  the  gate  of  Hammiphkad 
or  *'  mustering  "  (Sayce).  The  prison  gate 
may  be  the  same  as  the  horse  gate.  The 
gate  of  Ephraim  seems  to  be  me  same.as 
uie  valley  gate. 

But  the  chief  efforts  of  explorers  have 
been  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  Jeru- 
salemi  not  of  Nehemiah's  tune,  but  of  the 
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New  Testament  and  of  JosephuB^s  descrip- 
tions. The  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer  {Palestine 
Jixphr.  Fund  Quarterly  Paper,  Oct.,  1892, 
p.  299)  points  out  that,  between  the  years 
1810  and  1876,  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
hypotheses  as  to  the  topography  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  were  brought  forward,  and 
supported  in  learned  works.  Two  more 
have  since  been  added,  making  eighteen  in 
all.  One  of  the  most  fertile  themes  of 
controversy  has  been  the  course  of  the 
three  walls  which  Josephus  describes.  Of 
the  numerous  opinions  on  the  subject  we 
may  mention  five — ^those  of  Prof.  Booinson, 
of  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  who  in  1846 
published  a  work  caUed  "  The  Holy  City.y 
of  Fergusson,  the  eminent  writer  on  ardii- 
tecture,  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  of 
Major  Conder.  Prof.  Robinson  locates 
the  tower  of  Hippicus,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  aU  the  walls  take  their  departure, 
at  the  present  tower  of  David,  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  south-western  hill 
(the  traditionary  Zion) ,  near  the  Jaffa  gate. 
Ho  believes  tliat  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  consisting  of  large  roughly  cut 
stones  with  bevelled  edges,  may  be  part  of 
the  old  tower.  He  makes  the  wall  run 
along  the  northern  brow  of  **  Zion,"  and 
then  cross  the  valley  to  the  Temple.  In 
the  other  direction  it  went  along  the 
western  brow  of  '*  Zion,"  southward  over 
Siloam,  and  next,  descending  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron,  enclosed  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  thence  going  up  a^ain  to 
the  easternportico  of  the  Temple  (Btb,  Hea. 
i.  458^.  Williams,  Warren,  and  Conder 
essentially  agree  as  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall,  but  they  differ  in  bringing  it 
along  the  ridges  of  Ophel  and  Mori&,  and 
nowhere  allowit  to  descend  into  the  Kidron 
valley.  In  details  as  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  wall  they  aU  differ  from  each  other. 
Fergusson,  starting  from  the  presumed 
Hippicus,  makes  his  first  wall  coincide 
with  that  of  the  present  city  on  the  west 
and  partly  on  the  north-west,  and  then, 
turmng  south,  exclude  the  whole  Temple 
area  and  the  parts  adjoining  it  on  the 
west.  On  the  south  it  does  not  take  in 
much  more  than  half  the  space  enclosed  in 
that  direction  by  Warren's  first  wall. 

The  several  opinions  as  to  the  course  of 
the  second  wall  turn  on  the  explorers*  views 
regarding  the  sites  of  Calvary  or  Oolgotha. 
and  the  "Holy  Sepulchre.'^*  Our  Lord 
was  put  to  death  and  buried  outside  Jeru- 
salem (John  xix.  20-41 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 
When  He  died  there  were  only  two  walls 
round  the  city,  the  third,  or  Agrippa's 
wall,  not  having  been  commenced  till 
afterwards.  Every^  explorer,  then,  must 
draw  his  hyi>othetical  second  wall  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  leave  outside  of  it  the 
spots  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
sites  of  Calvary  and  the  actual  Sepulchre. 


"  Holy     Sepulchre," 


The    traditional 

which  nearly  everyone  'but  ^eigusBoii 
believes  to  have  been  on  the  site  discovered 
or  selected  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  in  a.d.  326,  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  is  much 
difficult  in  getting  it  outside  the  second 
wall.  The  description  of  that  wall  given 
by  Josephus  is  meagre  and  vague,  but  he 
inakes  n  describe  a  curve  from  the  ^te  of 
Oennath  (apparently  near  ** Hippicus") 
on  the  one  side,  to  the  tower  of  Antonia 
on  the  other.  Prof.  Robinson  (^t^.  £t9. 
i.  461)  traces  it  so  as  to  enclose  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah.  He  next  makes  it  run  north- 
ward over  the  higher  and  more  level  parts 
of  Acra,  sweep  round  the  valley  between 
that  hill  and  Bezetha,  and  th^i,  p^^Mwg 
along  the  valley,  or  even  Bezetha  itseli^ 
touch  the  comer  of  Antonia.  A  line  thus 
drawn  includes  the  present  **  Holy 
Sepulchre  "  within  the  second  wall^  whii^ 
Robinson  has  no  scruple  about  doing,  for 
ho  does  not  believe  it  the  real  spot  wheone 
our  Lord  was  interred.  Williams,  who 
strongly  holds  the  contrary  opinion,  starts 
his  second  wall  from  a  pomt  considerably 
east  of  "Hippicus,"  and  thai  runs  it 
directly  northward  so  as  to  exclude  the 
Sepulchre.  On  reaching  the  present  dty 
wall,  he  follows  it  eeitward  for  some 
distance,  and  then  turning  southward  cuts 
off  part  of  the  Temple  area.  Warren 
prefers  to  start  from  a  point  near  the 
^*  Hippicus,"  and  then  make  a  re-enteiing 
an^le,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Sepulchre, 
which  ho  feels  to  be  a  necessitT,  agreeiiig 
as  he  does  with  Williams,  thouni  less 
s(Tongly,  as  to  the  genuineness  at  uie  site. 
Conder,  who  holds  essentially  the  same 
views  as  Robinson,  commences  the  second 
wall  near  "Hippicus,"  makes  it  pass 
northward  and  tnen,  curving  round  so  as 
to  enclose  the  Sepulchre,  prooeed  eastward 
till  it  reaches  the  tower  of  Antonia,  after 
which  it  enters  and  cuts  off  part  of  the 
Temple  area.  Fergusson,  who  holds  that 
the  real  site  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  Con- 
stantino's church  was  on  Mount  Moiiah, 
is  compelled  so  to  draw  the  second  wall  as 
to  exclude  about  two-thirds  of  the  haiam 
and  old  Temple  enclosures,  and  he  would 
have  had  to  leave  out  more  had  he  not 
adopted  the  expedient  of  a  re-entering 
angle  close  along  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  Dome  of  the  Hock.  Robinson 
traces  his  third  wall  from  *' Hippicus," 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  dty 
wall,  to  the  tower  of  Psephinus,  whidi  he 
locates  on  the  high  ground,  1,250  feet 
north-north-west  of  tho  north-west  comer 
of  tho  modem  city.  Thence  he  draws  its 
line  in  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion till  he  reaches  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron  and  meets  the  first  wall,  which  it 
will  be  remembered  he  made  descend  into 
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that  deep  depression  {Bib,  Res,  i.  462-467). 
Oonder  and  w  arren  make  their  third  wall 
enclose  a  moderate  space,  while  Williams 
and  Fer^pisson  give  it  a  wide  sweep,  so  as 
to  take  m  an  area  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
that  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  modem 
Jerusalem. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  all  the  ex- 
plorers make  portions  of  these  hypo- 
thetical walls  coincide  with  the  corre- 
spondmg  parts  of  the  modem  city  walls : 
the  quemons  then  arise,  Wben  were  these 
built  ?  and,  Was  it  to  any  extent  on  older 
foundations?  An  inscription  in  Arabic 
over  the  T^a  gate,  says  Prof.  Bobinson, 
^*  as  well  as  in  other  places,  records  that 
the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt 
2>y  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  in  a.h.  (the 
year  of  the  Hegira)  948,  corresponding  to 
A^j}.  1542.  They  appear  to  occupy  very 
uearlv  the  site  of  the  former  waUs  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  were  several  times 
thrown  down  and  rebuilt  during  the 
Crusades,  a  slight  deviation  only  being 
visible  aroimd  tne  north-west  comer  on 
both  the  northern  and  western  sides.  The 
materials  are  probably  those  of  the  former 
walls,  and  are  in  great  part  apparently 
ancient.'*    The  foundations  are  m  some 

E laces  built  of  very  large  stones,  which  may 
ave  formed  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  it 
may  be  asked  also,  May  not  fragments  of 
the  old  first,  second,  and  third  walls  have 
escaped  destruction,  even  in  places  where 
they  did  not  coincide  in  direction  with  the 
l^esent  city  waUs  P  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative.  Prof.  Bobinson,  in 
1838,  found  near  the  Damascus  ^te  large 
aucient  bevelled  stones,  which  had 
apparently  never  been  disturbed  since  they 
were  first  put  in  position.  He  regarded 
them  as  probably  belonging  to  the  guard- 
house defending  a  gate  which  existed  prior 
to  the  days  of  Herod  {Bib,  Res.  i.  463). 
Bobinson  also  believes  that  he  and  Mr. 
Whiting  found  traces  of  the  north- western 
part  of  the  foundations  of  Agrippa's  wall 
f466),  the  observation  having  been  oon- 
nrmed  by  Hanauer  before  the  remains 
were  covered  with  buildings  {Palestine 
Explor,  Fund  Quarterly  Statetnentf  Oct., 
1892,  p.  295).  Other  somewhat  doubtful 
discoveries  of  nortions  of  the  walls  have 
been  made.  Much  more  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  made  exten- 
sive excavations  in  Jerusalem  from  Feb., 
1867  till  April,  1870,  sinldng  shafts  through 
the  debrisy  which  at  one  place  was  125 
feet  deep,  covering  the  ancient  city.  He 
believes  that  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  modem  walls  of  Jerusalem  is  the  oldest, 
and  found  and  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance  thatof  Ophel  (Wilson  and  Warren, 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  286-289).     Since 


then  Mr.  Henry  Maudsley,  C.E.,  traced 
the  course  of  the  first  wall  by  relics 
of  it  still  remaining  on  **  Mount  Zion  ** 
(  Twenty-one  Years,  59).  When  in  1885  an 
excavation  was  made  for  the  foundation 
of  the  '*  Grand  New  Hotel ''  a  Uttle  north 
of  "Hippicus,"  a  portion  of  the  second 
wall  was  traced  for  about  120  feet.  Anti- 
traditionists  make  it  go  on  to  join  tho 
remains  near  the  Damascus  gate,  m  which 
case  it  would  include,  while  traditionists 
make  it  turn  to  the  eastward  and  exclude, 
the  Sepulchre. 

(c)  The  streets,  buildings,  and  open  spaces 
in  ancient  Jerusalem, — Josephus  desoibes 
the  Temple  enclosure  as  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  a  (Boman)  furlong 
(stadium),  606  feet  9  inche8Engli8h(^n/t9. 
XV.  xi.  3).  At  its  north-west  comer 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bobinson, 
extcoiding  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple  enclosure  rTEicPLE] ,  was  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  As  the  circumference  of  tlie 
Temple  area,  including  that  of  Antonia, 
was  said  to  be  six  furlongs  ( Wars,  V.  v.  2), 
the  enclosure  around  the  tower  must  have 
been  as  large  as  that  around  the  Temple, 
and  the  space  left  for  streets  and  houses  in 
Jerusalembeenmuchreduoed.  It  must  have 
been  still  further  narrowed  by  the  room 
required  for  at  least  one  royal  palace,  and 
doubtless  for  various  other  palatial  resid- 
ences for  the  aristocracy,  also  for  markets. 
At  the  south-westem  angle  of  the  Temple 
enclosure  there  was  a  bridge  connecting  it 
with  the  "Xistus"  and  the  upp«r  citr. 
Titus,  when  in  possession  of  the  Temple, 
stood  at  one  end  of  it  and  spoke  to  the  Jews 
who  occupied  the  upper  city  at  the  other  end 
(Josephus,  Wars,  VI.  vi.  2  ;  cf .  also  Antiq, 
XIV.  iv.  2;  Wars,  I.  vii.  2;  n.  xvl 
3 ;  VI.  viii.  1).  The  first  arch  of  this 
bridge,  the  one  nearest  the  Temple,  was 
discovered  by  Prof.  Bobinson,  ana  is  now 
known  as  BoDinson*s  arch.  Higher  up  on 
the  same  side  of  the  wall,  a  second  arch 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson ;  it 
has  since  been  called,  after  him,  Wil8on*8 
arch.  If  genuine,  the  most  interesting 
street  in  ^^rusalem,  and  in  the  world, 
would  be  the  Via  doloi-osa  (Latin  =  "  way 
of  pain  **  or  "  sorrow  "),  so  called  because 
it  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been  that 
traversed  by  our  Lord  on  the  way  from  the 
Judgment  HaU  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
but,  says  Hanauer,  **we  know  that  the 
present  Via  dolorosa,  with  its  various 
stations,  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  writer 
before  Marinus  Sanutus  (a.d.  1321)  '* 
{Quarterly  Statement,  Oct.,  1892,  p.  296). 
There  is  therefore  no  proof  of  its  being 
correctly  placed. 

{d)  The  area  and  population  of  ancient 
Jerusalem, — These  were  small  at  two  periods 
of  the  city's  history,  one  when  David  cap- 
tured  the   Jebusite  city,  and  the  other 
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when  Zembbabel  and  Jeehua  restored  the 
Temjple,  and,  after  an  interraL  Nehemiah 
the  city  walls.  Prof.  Sayce  {Ezra^  Nehe^ 
miahj  and  Esther,  pp.  83,  84)  considers 
that  the  city,  when  enclosed  and  fortified 
by  Nehemiah,  covered  only  fif  t7  acres,  but 
had  a  population  of  about  20,000,  of  whom 
5,000  were  slaves.  Others,  who  make  it 
occupy  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern 
range  of  hills,  of  course  assign  it  a  greater 
area.  It  had  greatly  increased  by  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  and  yet  more  before  the  great 
suburb  of  Bezetha  outside  the  first  and 
second  wall  required  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  third  one.  Prof.  Bobinson  is  disposed 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Josephus  that 
the  ancient  city  walls  were  33  stadia 
(furlong— a  little  less  than  four  English 
miles)  m  circumference ;  those  of  the 
modem  city  are  rather  more  than  2J. 
Josephus's  ^  Roman  furlongs  would  eive 
an  area  of  about  a  square  mile,  witn  a 
great  increase  in  the  population  of  Xehe- 
niiah's  time. 

{e)  The  water  eupoly  of  ancient  JerU" 
aaletn, — ^Both  when  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
when  Titus  besieged  Jerusalem,  their 
operations  were  greatly  aided  by  their 
ability  to  cut  off  supplies  of  food  from  the 
beleaguered  city,  but  neither  then  nor  at 
any  other  time  do  we  read  of  the  inhabit- 
ants running  short  of  water.  Their  supply 
of  the  precious  fluid  was  derived  from 
rain,  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  Jerusalem;  from 
pools  inside  the  walls,  like  that  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  the  moat  north  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia ;  from  the  spring  Gihon,  brought 
inside  the  walls  by  Hezeldah,  and  from 
a<^ueducts  like  that  which  Pilate  made 
with  sacred  money.  [Bethesda,  Gihon, 
SiLOAX.    See  also  Cobban.] 

Jemalia,  Jemsbali  [Heb.  Yerusha. 
Yerushah  =  **  possessed  (as  by  a  husband V^ 
{Gesenius),  "possession^*  {Oxford Bible)], 

The  wife  of  Uzziah.  and  the  mother  of 
Jotham,  both  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  zv. 
33;  2Chron.  xx^Ti.  1). 

Jesaiab.    [Jeshaiah.] 

(1)  [Jebhaiah  (3)]  (1  Chron.  iii.  21— 

(2)  [Jeshaiah  (6)]  (Neh.  xi.  7— A.V.). 

Je»haiali  [Heb.  Yeshavahf  Ycshayahu 
=  *'  salvation  of  Jehovah."  [Isaiah.] 
Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  of  the  first  form ; 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Jeduthun,  and  a  musician 
in  the  rei^  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Rehabiah ;  he  also 
was  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  25). 
Called  in  1  Chron.  xxiv.  21  Isshiah. 
[ISSHIAH  (3).] 

(3)  A  son  01  Hananiah,  and  a  descendant 
of  Jehoiakim  (I  Chroo.  iii.  21— R.V.). 
[Je8AIa;s  (1).] 


(4)  A  son  of  Athaliah.  He  with  seventy 
males  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezra  viii.  7). 

(5)  A  Merarite  Levite  who  returned  in 
the  same  company  (Ezra  viiL  19). 

(6)  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Ithiel 
(Neh.xi.  7).    [Jesaiah  (2).] 

-   Jedianali  [Heb.  Yeshanah  =  <'  old '']. 

A  "city,"  the  head  of  a  number  of 
towns.  When  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribea 
took  place^  Jeshanah  went  with  the  rebels, 
but  it  and  its  dependencies  were  recaptured 
by Abijah  (2  CJhron.  xiii.  19).  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  identified  it  with  the  modem 
village  of  'Ain  SInia,  about  3  miles  north 
of  BetheL 

Jediarelali  [Heb.  Yetharelah  — 
**  riffht "  or  **  righteous  before  God  "]. 

The  same  as  Asabelah  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  14). 

Jealie1>eab  [Heb.  Yethtbkeabh  = 
**  father's  seat"]. 

The  head  of  the  fourteenth  course  of  the 
priesthood  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  13). 

Jeaher    [Heb.    Yesher  =  "probity,'* 
"uprightness,"  "honesty"]. 
A  son  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  li.  18). 

Jeahimon  [Heb.  Yeshimon  =  "a 
waste,"  "a desert"]. 

A  place  not  far  from  Pisgah  (Numb, 
xxi.  20— A. V.  and  margin  of  R.V.)  and 
Peor  (xxiii.  28— A.  V.  and  margin  of  B.V.). 
It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lull  Hachilah 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvi.  1,  3— A.V.  text)  and 
of  Maon  (xxiii.  24) .  But  it  is  probable  that 
Jeshimon  in  these  passages  is  not  a  proper 
namcj  but  should  be  rendered  as  the  R.V. 
does  m  the  text,  "  desert."  or  as  the  A.V. 
does  on  the  mai^,  "  wilderness."  Tris- 
tram, however,  considers  it  a  proper  name, 
and  finds  its  ruins  west  of  Meshbon. 
Another  and  very  probable  opinion  is  that 
it  is  the  region  immediately  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  often  called  the  wilderness  of 
Judah. 

JeahUlial  [Heb.  Ye8hi9hai  =  "  sprung 
from  an  old  man"  IGesenius),  "like  an 
old  man  "  {Oxford  Bible)], 

A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Jahdo,  and  the 
father  of  Michael  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 

Jeaholiaiali  [Heb.  Yeshohhayah  = 
"whom  Jehovah  has  pressed  down"  or 
"humbled"!. 

A  Simeouite  prince  (1  Chron.  iv.  36). 

Jeahna  [Heb.  Yeehua,  an  abbreviation 
of  Yehoehua'].    [Joshua.] 
I.  Men. 

(1)  Joshua,  the  military  leader  in  the 
wars  of  Canaan  (Neh.  viii.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of  the  ninth  course  of 
priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11— R.V.).  The 
A.V.  spells  the  name  Jbshuah  (q.^*)> 

(3)  One  of   the  priests  in  Hesekiah's 
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reign  who  had  to  do  with  the  receipt  and 
dlistribution  of  the  freewill  offerings  in  the 
temple  (2  Chron.  xxzi.  15). 

(4)  A  high  priest  who  retomed  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babrlon  (Ezra  ii.  2 ; 
Neh.  Yii.  7).  He  was  the  son  of  Jozadak. 
He  built  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and 
encouraged  the  workmen  and  the  people 
generally  to  rebuild  the  temple  (iii.  2-9). 
In  Zeehariah's  prophecies  he  is  called 
Joshua,  and  stands  as  the  priestly  repre- 
sentative of  the  returned  exiles  to  whom 
IHvine  support  is  given  (Zech.  iii.  1-10; 
▼i.  11-13). 

(5)  A  man  of  the  house  of  Pahath-moab, 
acme  of  whose  children  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  and  others  from  captivity  (Ezra 
iL6;  Neh.  vii.  11). 

(6)  A  Levite  who  with  his  children 
fliinilarly  returned  from  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  43 ;  xii.  8).  He  actively 
assisted  Jeshua  the  high  priest  in  stimu- 
lating the  workmen  and  people  to  rebuild 
the  temple  (Ezra  iii  9)^  m  explaining  the 
law  to  them  (Neh.  vui  7),  and  in  pre- 
paring them  for  a  more  heartfelt  wonhip 
of  Jehovah  (ix.  4,  5).  He  then  himseu 
aealed  the  covenant  (x.  9).  He  was  the  son 
of  Awiniah  (Neh.  x.  9),  and  the  father 
among  others  of  Ezer  (iii.  19\  In  Neh. 
xii.  24  this  (?)  Jeshua  is  called  the  son  of 
Kadmiel. 

n.  A  place. 

A  village  within  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  26).  Major  Ck>nder  considers 
that  it  was  probably  at  the  present  ruin  of 
S'aweh,  about  12  miles  east  by  north  of 
Beersheba. 

Jeahnmh  [Jeshua]  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11 

-A.V.). 

Jeahnnui,  JMnnin  \Jleh,  Teshurun. 
probably  a  duninutive  of  Israel  (Oeaeniiu) 
=  **  righteous  "  {Oxfwd  Bible)]. 

A  name  of  endearment  used  in  poetry 
for  the  nation  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  15 ; 
xxxiii.  5,  26 ;  Isa.  xliv.  2). 

JaalalL    [Isshiah.] 

(1)  The  some  as  TflamAH '  (2)  (q.v.) 
<1  Chron.  xii.  6— A.V.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Isshiah  (4)  (q.v.) 
<I  Chron.  xxiii.  20— A. V.). 

Jes|]iil«l  [Heb.  Te8imiel='*  whom  Qod 
makes,'*  i.e.  ** creates"  (Oesenius)]. 

A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron. 
IT.  36). 

j6Me  [Heb.  FMAat  =  *<  wealthy  "  (?) 
(Getenius),  "a gift"  (?)  (Oxford Bible)]. 

The  son  of  Obed,  ana  tne  father  of  eight 
«ons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  David 
(Ruthiv.  22;  1  Chron.  il  13-15;  xii  18; 
Matt.  i.  6,  6  ;  Acts  xiii.  22).  He  Uved  at 
Bethlehem,  to  which  Samuel  was  sent  to 
anoint  a  king  from  among  Jesse's  sons. 
After  seven  of   them  had  been  passed 


before  him  in  the  order  of  their  births, 
David  was  called  from  the  flock  which  he 
was  tending,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
anointed  kii^  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13).  When 
Saul  lost  all  affection  for  David,  he  almost 
uniformly  called  him  the  son  of  Jesse 
(xx.  31 ;  xxii.  7 ;  xxv.  10),  to  remind 
everyone  of  his  rival's  humble  ori^,  all 
the  while  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  own 
father,  Kish,  was  no  more  a  king  than 
Jesse  was.  When  David  was  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  brothers.  He  allowea 
his  brothers  to  share  the  danger  of  his 
wanderings,  but  placed  his  parents  under 
the  prote^on  of  the  king  of  Moab  till  he 
knew  what  Gh>d  had  in  store  for  him  in  the 
future  (xxii.  1-4).  It  is  uncertain  when 
Jesse  died.  When  the  ten  tribes  revolted 
against  Behoboam,  there  was  a  certain 
contemptuous  reference  after  the  maimer 
of  Saul  to  **  the  son  of  Jesse  "  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1 ;  1  Kings  xii  16 ;  2  C^hron.  x.  16).  The 
relationship  between  Jesse  and  David 
made  the  former  obtain  mention  in 
prophecy  (Isa.  xi.  1, 10 ;  cf.  Bom.  xv.  12). 

Jesni  [IsHYi  (1)1  (Numb.  xxvi.  44— 

A.V.). 

jMnnin  (JeseubukI  (Isa.  xliv.  2— 
A.V.). 

Janis  [Lat  Jesu^  Jems;  Gr.  lesous^ 
from  Heb.  Yehoshua  =  *' Joshua  "  = 
'* Jehovah  (his)  salvation"  (Oetenitts); 
"Jehovah  (is)  salvation"  {Ox/oi'd  Bible), 
or  **  Jehovah  Saviour  "J . 

(1)  Joshua,  the  mihtaxr  leader  in  the 
wars  of  Canaan  (Acts  vii.  45— A.  V. ;  Heb. 
iv.  8— A.  v.).  In  both  cases  the  B.  V.  judi- 
ciously inserts  in  the  text  "  Joshua." 

(2)  The  son  of  Eliezer,  and  the  father  of 
Er,  m  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii. 
29— B. v.).    The  A.V.  calls  him  Jose. 

(3)  [Jesus  Chbist]  (Matt  i.  25;  iii. 
13,  etc.). 

J4)  A  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity, 
led  also  Justus,  associated  with  St.  Paul 
(Col.iv.  11). 

H  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  one  among  the  Jews  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  period.  About  twelve  people 
who  bore  it  are  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

Jesus  Chbist.  [The  first  nart  of  the 
sacred  name,  Jesus,  in  cases  wnere  it  was 
bestowed  on  mere  men,  did  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  life-work  of  the  individual ; 
but  when  used  of  Christ  it  was  designed 
to  have  special  significance:  ''Thou 
shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins "  (Matt, 
i.  21).  "Christ"  is  from  Gr.  Khristoa 
=  "anointed"  [Chbist],  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  Messiah  (q.v.) .  Jesus  is  the  com- 
plete name ;  Christ  is  added  to  intimate 
that  He  was  the  anointed  one,  or  Messiah.] 
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The  name  aasomed  hy  the  Son  of  Ood, 
the  Second  Penon  of  the  TrinitT,  when 
He  appeared  in  human  fonn  (Matt.  L  21 ; 
Luke  f  35 ;  cf.  John  i.  1,  14,  17). 

In  the  hut  hook  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  prophecy  was  giyen  that  the  Lord, 
whom  at  least  the  pious  portion  of  the 
people  sought,  should  suddenly  come  to  His 
temple,  and  that  prerious  to  His  adrent  a 
measenjzer  should  he  sent  to  prepare  His 
way  (MaL  iii.  1 ;  cf .  also  iy.  6,  6).  Haggai 
fu.  6-9;  cf.  21,  22— A. V.)  had  |»e- 
dicted  that  there  should  he  great  political 
commotion  hefore  the  **  Desire  of  all 
nations  *'  (as the  A.  V.  literally  translates  the 
Hebrew)  should  come,  bringing  exceeding 
glory  to  the  second  Temple.  Such  commo- 
tions had  taken  place  before  Jesus  came. 
Twice  oyer  Triumyirates  had  been  formed, 
had  quarrelled,  fought,  and  deluged  the 
Roman  empire  with  blood.  Then  the 
storm  had  settled  into  a  cakuj  and  the 
temple  of  Janus  been  shut  as  an  mdication 
that  war  had  at  length  giyen  place  to 
peace.  Finally,  Daniel  (ix.  24-27),  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  "seyenty  weefa,'*  had 
mdicated  the  time  at  whicn  the  anointing 
of  ''the  Most  Holyj*  was  to  take  pUce. 
[Week.]  When  Herod  the  Great  was 
king,  about  420  years  after  Malachi  wrote 
his  prophecy,  the  angel  Gabriel  announced 
to  a  priest,  Zacharias,  and  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth, the  birth  of  the  forerunner,  who  was 
to  be  called  John  TJohn  the  Baptist] 
(Luke  i.  5-2*)^,  and  immediately  after- 
wards to  Elisaoeth's  kinswoman,  MEary  of 
Nazareth,  the  miraculous  birth  of  the 
Great  Being  for  whom  that  forerunner 
was  to  prepare  the  way.  The  all-import- 
ant eyent  approaching  was  communicated 
to  Mary  in  these  words:  **The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  oyershadow 
thee;  therefore  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  ctdled  the 
Son  of  God"  (26-66).  Before  this  took 
place  Mary  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  called  Joseph, 
who  at  first,  as  was  natural,  doubited 
her  purity,  but  on  being  assured  by  an 
angel  that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded, 
immediately  made  her  his  wife  (Matt 
i.  18-25).  Just  then  there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Cflesar  Augustus,  or  Augustus 
CfBsar,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  *'  that  all 
the  world  should  be  enrolled"  (R.V.), 
and  the  oppressiye  arrangement  was 
adopted  that  each,  instead  of  giying  up 
his  name  and  descent  at  his  own  door, 
should  repair  to  the  city,  town,  or  yillage 
where  he  was  bom,  or  eyen  from  which 
his  ancestors  came.  Joseph  of  Nazareth 
was  a  defendant  of  king  Dayid,  and 
Bethlehem,  his  natiye  town,  was  the  place 
to  which  he  had  to  repair.  He  took  Mary 
with  him,  and  when  they  arriyed,  found 


the  **inn"  so  crowded  with  people  who 
had  oome  to  be  re^gistered,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  stable.  There 
Mary  gaye  birth  to  Jesus,  the  long-pre- 
dicted Messiah,  and  could  obtain  no  ciadle 
for  Him  but  toe  manra'  (Luke  u.  1-7). 
Judged  by  His  surroundings,  it  seemed  as 
if  He  was  of  inferior  rank  to  eyen  the 
humblest  of  the  human  race,  and  fitted 
only  to  haye  animals  for  His  associates, 
and  His  peers,  tiiough  it  had  been  irre- 
yocably  recorded  in  the  ooonsels  of  eternity 
*^that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  eyery  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heayen,  and  things- 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and 
that  eycTT  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jeeus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father  (Phil.  ii.  10,  11— R.V.).  "  He 
was  in  the  world,"  the  Apostle  John  8ay% 
*'and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and 
the  world  knew  Him  not  '*  (John  i.  10^. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  it 
should  neglect  to  put  on  record  the  jrear,. 
the  month,  and  the  day  oi  His  birtii,. 
leayin^them  to  be  calculated,  conjectured, 
or  arbitrarily  fixed  by  future  inyestigators. 
The  Christian  era  was  fixed  1^  a  Scythian 
monk,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  a.d.  533  to  556.  It  is  that  now 
eyerywhere  adopted  by  the  roost  dyilised 
nations,  and  is  sometimes  called  after  it» 
founder  the  Dionysian  era.  It  is  all  but 
uniyersally  belieyed  that  he  placed  the^ 
adyent  four  jears  too  late,  and  this  is  the 
yiew  taken  m  the  A.Y.  But  Bosanquet, 
who  fixes  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
February,  B.C.  1,  just  after  tbe  totel  lunar 
edipee  of  January  1st.  BX.  1  (cf .  Joeephos, 
Antiq.  XYII.  yi  4\  fixes  the  adyent 
either  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  2  or  th& 
autumn  of  b.c.  3,  which  would  reduce- 
Dionysius's  error  m>m  four  to  one  or  two 
years.  And  there  are  other  calculations. 
Similar  uncertainty  preyails  as  to  the- 
month  in  which  Jesus  was  bom.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  from  about 
A.D.  193  to  220,  mentions  in  his  Stromata^ 
chap,  i.,  many  conjectural  dates  which  haa 
been  giyen  of  the  adyent.  They  corre- 
sponded to  our  May  20th,  January  10th 
and  7th,  March  22nd,  and  April  21st,  15th, 
25th,  or  26th.  In  the  time  of  Constantine- 
the  Eastern  Church  held  that  January  10th 
was  the  day,  while  that  of  the  West,  then 
or  soon  afterwards,  contended  for  Decem- 
ber 25  th,  which  ultimately  displaced  the 
other  days,  and  preyailed  in  the  East  as 
well  as  tne  West.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
chosen,  not  on  eyidence  founded  on  know- 
ledge or  eyen  on  tradition,  but  chiefly  to 
coincii/e  with  and  Christianise  the  Roman 
feast  of  Saturnalia,  held  between  the  17th 
and  20th  or  the  23rd  of  December,  and 
often  continued,  at  least  by  certain  revel- 
lers, for  some  days  longer.  The  project 
8ucc3eded,  though  it  carried  with  it  th© 
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danger  of  at  least  partially  heatheniamg 
Christmas. 

There  were  signs  that  the  birth  which 
had  taken  place  was  one  of  no  ordin- 
ary kind.  As  some  shepherds  were 
keeping  watch  oYar  their  £ock  hjr  nigiit 
on  the  wind-swept  tableland  of  Beth- 
lehem, about  2,550  feet,  nearly  half  a 
mile,  above  the  leyel  of  the  ocean, 
probably  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  exposure  to  the  cold  of  night  was 
not  much  to  be  dreaded,  an  an^l  appear- 
ing to  them  announced  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  describing  the  intimation  as 
*'  good  tidings  ofgreat  joy  which  shall  be 
to  all  people."  I^en  su<ulenlv  there  was 
with  tne  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praisine  Gk)d  and  saying,  **  Glory  to 
Ghod  m  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  towards  men  " — ^words  the  moral 
grandeur  of  which  has  been  at  least 
partially  understood  by  millions,  and  has 
tended  to  diminish  soife  in  the  world 
(Luke  ii  8-20).  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  infant's  birth  He  was  drcumdsed,  and 
formally  received  His  significant  name. 
When  the  for^  days  (seven  and  thirty- 
three)  required  for  the  ceremonial  purifica- 
tion of  a  mother  after  giving  birth  to  a 
man-child  had  been  completed,  Mary 
presented  her  infant  in  the  Temple  and 
made  .the  prescribed  offerings,  but  it  is 
a  suggestive  drcumstanoe  that  she  was 
obli^a  to  limit  herself  to  those  given  by 
people  who  pleaded  poverty  (Lev.  xU.  1-8  ; 
Luke  ii.  21-24).  Simeon,  an  aged  saint, 
and  Anna,  a  prophetess,  then  at  the 
Temple,  each  joyfully  welcomed  the  infant, 
the  future  destiny  of  whom  they  were 
enabled  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  leading  features,  to  foreshadow 
(Luke  ii  25-38).  Joseph  and  Mary  then 
returned  for  a  brief  period  with  Jesus  to 
Bethlehem.  Soon  afterwards  certain 
Magi  or  wise  men,  resident  probably 
in  I'arthia,  but  not  Parthians  [Maoil 
saw  an  unrecorded  star  in  the  sky,  ana 
associating  it  with  the  expected  birth 
of  a  great  kinff^  followed  it,  till  it  stood 
over  the  builoing  at  Bethlehem  where 
the  youthful  Jesus  lay.  On  arriving 
they  worshipped  Him.  and  presented  Him 
with  offerings  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  Herod  the  Great,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  throne,  was  now  old  and  sus- 
picious, and  he  had  always  been  cruel. 
If  the  babe  bom  at  Bethlehem  was  the 
long-promised  Messiah,  whom  prophecy 
described  as  founding  a  kixigdom  which 
should  never  pass  away  [Messiah],  he 
would  almost  certainly  take  the  throne  of 
Judaea,  if  not  from  Herod,  at  least  from 
one  of  his  immediate  descendants.  He 
therefore  commissioned  the  Magi  to  ascer- 
tain all  particulars  about  the  babe,  and 
bring   hun   word,   with   base   hypocrisy 


adding,  **  that  I  may  come  and  worship 
Him  dso.*'  But  they,  warned  by  God  in 
a  dream  not  to  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, departed  to  their  own  coimtnr  with- 
out having  a^ain  communicated  with 
Herod.  On  this  the  tyrant,  feeling  him- 
self *'  mocked  *'  by  the  Magi,  took  no 
further  trouble  to  pick  out  the  particular 
infant  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  but  at 
once  gave  orders  to  slaughter  all  the 
childrni  under  two  years  old  in  Bethlehem 
and  its  suburba  If  none  escaped,  the 
special  one  he  wished  to  kill  must  neces- 
sarily be  among  the  slain.  How  many 
perished  cannot  be  accurately  calculated, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  fewer  than 
is  generally  believed.  **  It  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  kings  to  commit  wickedness,  for 
the  throne  is  established  by  righteous- 
ness'* (Prov.  xvi.  12).  Besides  this, 
the  iniquity  failed  to  effect  its  primary 
purpose.  If  GK>d  send  an  infant  mto  the 
world  with  a  great  mission  to  accomplish, 
that  infant  is  immortal  till  its  work  on 
earth  is  done.  The  infant  of  Bethlehem 
escaped  the  massacre.  Joseph,  warned  of 
God  in  a  dream,  had  taken  away  the  babe 
and  His  mother,  and  the  party  were  well 
on  their  way  to  Egypt  before  the  slaughter 
of  the  infants  took  place.  A  second  object 
was  served  by  the  temporary  residence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Israel,  a  t3rpe  of 
Christ,  had  during  the  early  period  of  its 
history,  sojoumra  in  that  region,  and 
Christ,  the  antitype,  must  therefore  for  a 
time  be  there  too  (cf .  Hosea  xi  1  and  Matt, 
ii.  14,  15).  On  the  death  of  Herod,  Joseph 
was  directed  by  an  angel  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and  took  his  way  to  Nazareth, 
avoiding  Judaea,  where  Archelaus,  Herod's 
son,  was  reigning,  and  might  carry  out  his 
father's  muraerous  policy  if  he  imagined 
that  peril  was  arising  to  ma  throne  (Matt, 
ii.  1-23).  By  the  tune  Jesus  was  twelve 
years  old,  Ai^elaus  had  been  deposed  and 
banished  for  his  crimes,  and  Judaea  was 
under  Boman  rule.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  danger  in  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit  the  capital  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the 
Passover,  and  this  time  took  Josus  with 
them.  So  devoted  was  He  already  to 
His  spiritual  work  that  He  spent  His 
time  constantly  in  the  Temple,  hearing 
the  doctors,  asking  them  questions,  and 
impressing  all  with  whom  He  had  to  do  with 
His  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  On 
returning  to  Nazareth,  He  yielded  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  His  earthlj^  gpiardians, 
aasisting  in  carpentry  and  in  domestic 
duties,  secluded  from  the  world  and  to 
the  world  unknown.  This  retirement  con- 
tinued for  the  next  eighteen  years  (Luke 
ii.  41-52;  iii.  23). 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  in  the  nf teenUi  year 
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of  the  emperor  Tiberias  Caesar  (a.d.  28  or 
29  (?)  [Gk)8PEL]j  John  the  Baptist  stood 
forth  at)  a  pubhc  teacher.  diBcharging  at 
the  same  tmie  the  s^ial  function  m>m 
which  his  title  is  derived.  Jesus,  among 
others,  came  to  him  for  baptism,  whi(£ 
John  hesitated  to  ^rant,  feeling  himself 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  applicant, 
recognised  by  him  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  " ; 
to  which  the  reply  of  Jesus  was,  **  Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.' '  Just  after  the 
rite  had  been  administered  and  Jesus  had 
left  the  water,  the  heavens  were  opened, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  descending  like  a  dove, 
alighted  upon  Him,  and  a  voice  from 
h^ven  said,  **  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  **  (Matt.  iii.  1-17 ; 
Mark  i.  3-11;  Luke  iii.  1-22;  John  i. 
15-34).  It  is  almost  a  rule  of  the  human 
nature  in  which  Jesus  had  appeared  that  a 
season  of  high  ^iritual  privilege  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  one  of  sh^*p  tempta- 
tion ;  and  He  was  led  by  tiie  Spint  straight 
from  the  scene  of  baptismal  Inumph,  to  be 
tempted  by  the  Devil.  [TEifPTATiON  (f ).] 
But  He  vanquished  His  Satanic  antagonist, 
after  which  angels  came  and  ministered  to 
Him,  swelling  the  triumph  of  His  victory 
rMatt.  iv.  11 ;  Mark  i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  iv.  13). 
At  the  age  of  thirty  the  physical  powers  are 
at  their  greatest — the  ability  to  labour  and 
stand  cold  and  fatigue  is  what  it  never  will 
be  again.  The  mental  powers  have  reached 
the  level  at  which  they  are  likely  to  remain 
for  many  subsequent  vears.  At  thirty  the 
Jewish  priests  enterea  on  the  heaviest  part 
of  their  duties  (Numb.  iv.  3,  35,  39,  43, 
47).  Jesus  was  about  the  age  of  thirty 
when  His  pubUc  ministiv  began  (Luke 
iii.  23) .  His  plan  was  to  itinerate  over  the 
country  instead  of  confining  Himself  to  a 
single  place.  If  He  returned  at  aU  to 
Nazareth  after  His  baptism  and  His 
temptation,  then  His  first  joumev  from  it 
mav  have  been  to  Cana  of  Galilee  (John 
ii.  1).  After  a  Uttle  we  find  Him  making 
Capernaum,  on  the  north-western  shore  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee,  his  headquarters,  so 
that  it  came  to  be  called  His  own  dty 
(Matt.  iv.  13;  ix.  1;  cf.  Mark  ii.  l). 
Thence  He  visited  also  Chorazin,  Bethsaida 
(Matt.  xi.  20-24 ;  Luke  x.  1 3- 16) ,  the  country 
of  the  G^ergesenes,  Gerasenes,  or  Gadarenes 
(Matt.  viu.  28-34 ;  Mark  v.  1-17  ;  Luke 
viii.  26-40),  Decapolis  (the  ten  cities) 
(Mark  vii.  31),  Nain  (Luke  vii  11-16), 
and  other  places  either  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  or  not  very  far  away.  Nor  was 
Nazareth  left  unvisited  (Luke  iv.  16-30 ; 
also  Matt.  xiii.  54-.')8  ;  Markvi.  1-6).  On 
one  occasion  He  went  on  to  Csesarea  Phil- 
ippi,  where  the  main  stream  of  the  Jordan 
bursts  in  a  copious  flood  from  a  cave 
(MaU.  xvi.  13-20 ;  Mark  viii.  27-30  •,  Luke 


ix.  18-20) ;  on  another  He  seems  to  have 
ascended  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  which  was 
probably  the  scene  of  the  Tbansfioubi.- 
TION  (q.v.)  ;  on  a  third  He  left  the  Jewidi 
territory  altogether,  and  entered  the 
**  coasts  *'  of  I^rre  and  Sidon,  the  leading 
cities  of  PhoBnida,  and  both  Mediterranean 
seaports  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Marie  vii.  24-30). 
The  law  of  Moses,  still  in  force,  required 
every  male  not  incapacitated  by  sickness  to 
repair  three  times  a  year  to  Jerusalem,  on 
occasion  of  the  three  leading  festivals 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  xvi  16J.  [Fbast.] 
Jesus,  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  otlier  reelect, 
fulfilling  all  righteousness,  obeyed  the 
injunction.  [GtosPEL  (^).]  If  on  these 
journeys  to  and  from  the  capital  He  took 
the  direct  road,  **  He  must  needsgo  through 
Samaria'' (John iv.  1-42}.  IfHetooktibe 
more  drcmtous  route  by  Persea,  twice 
crossing  the  Jordan,  then  Jericho  was 
directly  on  His  way  (Matt.  zx.  29-34; 
Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Lukexviii.  35-xix.  10). 

John  the  Baptist  had  been  the  morning 
star  sent  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness.  Now  that  the  day  had 
dawned,  the  star,  as  no  longer  required, 
was  to  pale  away.  The  ministry  of  Jesus 
had  scarcely  bc^n  when  John  was  im- 

Srisoned,  and  then  at  a  later  period  jmt  to 
eath  for  his  fearless  denunciation  of 
wickedness  in  high  places.  The  majority 
of  his  disciples,  on  finding  their  master 
gone,  seem  to  nave  come  over  to  Jesus 
(Matt.  xiv.  3-12;  Mark  vi.  17-29; 
Luke  iii.  19,  20).  John  had  prodaimed 
that  the  kin^om  of  heaven  was  at 
hand  (Matt.  iii.  2).  Jesus,  as  a  nJe, 
spoke  of  the  kingdom  as  still  future 
(Sfatt.  iv.  17;  X.  7;  xvi.  28;  Mark  L 
14, 15 ;  ix.  1,  etc.),  thou^  sometimes  His 
words  imply  that  it  has  already  begun 
within  the  hearts  of  certain  men  (Luke 
xvii.  21).  There  is  no  inconsirtency 
between  the  two  statements :  the  kingdcnn 
on  a  small  scale  had  already  begun,'  its 
growth  was  to  come  in  the  future.  Of 
that  kingdom  He  was  to  be  the  Sovereign ; 
but  it  was  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  no 
carnal  weapons  were  to  be  used  in  its 
establishment  (John  xviii.  36,  37,  etc). 
With  regard  to  the  Mosaic  law  and  Juda- 
ism, He  intimated  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to 
fulfil  them  to  the  very  letter  CMatt  v. 
17, 18).  With  respect  to  the  ministry  of 
John,  He  acknowledged  it  to  the  fmlast 
extent  as  Divine,  ana  preparing  the  way 
for  His  own  advent  (Mjttt.  xL  7-15)> 
Wherever,  then,  His  doctrine  or  practice 
seemed  to  differ  from  those  of  the  old 
prophets  or  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  were 
a  development,  not  a  superoession  of  the 
inspired  teachings  of  former  dispensations. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  precepts  of  **  the 
law  and  the  prophets  "  hung  or  depended 
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upon  two  commandments ;  the  one,  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  table  of  the  moral  law, 
requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart,  with  aU  our  soul,  with  all  our 
strength,  and  with  all  our  mind ;  the  other, 
corresponding  to  the  second  table  of  the 
law,  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourself  (Matt.  xxii.  36-40;  Luke  x.  27). 
The  parable  of  '*the  Qood  Samaritan,'* 
given  in  illustration  of  this  second  com- 
mandment, showed  that  our  neighbour 
meant  simply  our  fellow-man  of  whatever 
colour,  cUme,  or  nationality,  not  even 
excepting  the  representative  of  a  people 
with  whom  our  own  might  be  at  feud 
(Luke  X.  29-37).  His  most  extended 
exposition  of  His  doctrine  addressed  to  the 
multitude  was  the  wonderful  sermon  on 
the  mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.) ;  that  to  His 
disciples  was  the  conversation  or  address 
just  after  they  had  partaken  together  of 
the  communion  (John  xiv.-xvi.).  Those 
who  heard  Him  preach  took  noto  that 
He  spoke  with  all  authority,  and  not 
in  the  hesitating  manner  of  the  scribes 
(Matt.  vii.  29).  That  authority  was 
founded  on  His  Divine  mission,  the  latter 
again  being  proved  by  miracles.  [Miba- 
CLE.][  When  John  the  Baptist,  dunng  his 
imprisonment,  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
Jesus  to  ask  whether  He  was  the  person- 
age then  being  looked  for  [Mtostah], 
the  Saviour  repued,  **  Go  and  show  John 
again  those  thmgs  which  ^e  do  hear  and 
see.  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansied,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  lo  ihem  *' 
(Matt  xi.  4,  5). 

The  aristocratic  portion  of  Jewish  society 
consisted  primarily  of  the  Sanhedrin  or 
Council — seventy- one  men  who,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  Boman  government, 
then  ruled  the  land ;  and  after  them  of 
the  priest?,  the  leading  Pharisees,  the 
elders,  and  the  scribes.  Though  indi- 
vidual converts  were  doubtless  obtained 
from  each  of  these  classes,  the  Sanhedrin 
itself  furnishing  two— iNicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Anmatheea— yet,  speaking 
broadly,  the  aristocratic  portion  oi  Jewish 
•ociety,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  preacher,  and 
sought  opportunity  to  compass  His  death. 
The  common  people  were  less  opposed  to 
Him,  and  are  described  on  one  occasion 
as  having  heard  Him  gladly  (Mark  xii. 
37).  But,  as  is  still  the  experience  of  the 
missionary,  the  reception  was  diiferent  in 
different  places.  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum  got  accustomed  to  the  doctrine 
■nd  the  miracles,  till  they  looked  on  them 
with  comparative  indifference  (Matt.  xi. 
20-24;  Luke  x.  13-15).  Nazareth  did 
worse.  To  the  people  of  that  place  He 
was   the  prophet  in   His  own   country. 


They  twice  rejected  Him,  and,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  leading  to  a  cliff  the 
Being  who  was  to  render  their  village  for 
ever  illustrious,  attempted  to  fling  Him 
over  and  terminate  His  life  (Luke  iv. 
16-30).  But  the  proverb  was  destined  to 
come  true,  **  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem**  (Lukexiii.  33-35). 
As  the  ministry  of  Jesus  went  forward, 
and  especially  during  His  journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  or  His  temporary  residences  in 
that  capital,  features  appeared  in  His 
teaching  which  had  either  been  absent  or 
failed  to  attract  notice  at  an  earlier  period. 
He  informed  His  Apostles  that  He  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  who  should 
mock,  and  scourge,  and  crucify  Him ;  but 
on  the  third  day  He  should  rise  again 
(Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  xx.  18,  19  ;  Mark  viii.  31 ; 
X.  33,  34  ;  Luke  ix.  22 ;  xviii.  31-33).  In 
conversing  with  Nicodemus,  one  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  He  indicated  that  His  death 
was  to  resemble  the  lifting  up  by  Moses  of 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  bringing 
salvation  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
Hhve  perished.  **God,**  He  said,  **8o 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
be^^otten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life**  (John  iii.  14-16]).  To  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  new  birth  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  produced  not  by  nature,  but 
by  water  and  tiie  Spirit  of  God  (3-10). 

His  high  claims  were  attested,  as  they 
had  been  at  His  baptism,  by  a  heavenly 
testimony.  Taldngtnree  chosen  discipleiL 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  apart,  He  ascended 
a  mountain,  probably  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Hermon,  if  not  even  the  slope  of  that 
great  moimtain  itself,  and  was  there 
transfigured,  His  face  shininjg  with 
radiance  and  His  raiment  ^listening. 
There  appeared  to  Him  in  glory  Moses,  the 
representative  of  Old  Testament  law,  and 
Elijah,  who  represented  Old  Testament 
prophecy ;  the  subject  of  conversation 
being  His  decease,  which  He  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem.  Then  a  cloud  over- 
shadowed the  oompauy,  and  a  voice  from 
heaven  said,  **  This  is  Mv  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him  ** 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-9 ;  Mark  ix.  1-9 ;  Luke  ix. 
28-36). 

On  one  of  His  journeys  from  Judaea  to 
Galilee,  Jesus,  taking  the  direct  route, 
passed  through  Samana,  and  had  that  most 
instructive  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  in  which  He  explained  the  nature 
of  spiritual  religion  (John  iv.  1-42).  One 
of  His  visits  to  Jerusalem  was  to  attend  the 
feast  of  dedication  (John  x.  22^.  When 
the  festival  was  over,  He  returned  to 
Bethabara  beyond  Jordan  (cf .  John  x.  40), 
but  was  immediately  recalled  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  by  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany.    He  arrived 
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four  days  after  the  funeral,  and  at  onoe 
relieved  the  sorrow  of  Martna  and  Mary, 
the  sisters  of  the  deceased^by  raising  him 
from  the  dead  (xi.  1-46).  This  stupendous 
miracle  havinflr  excitcMi  the  authorities 
ahgainst  Him,  He  withdrew  for  safety  to 
Ephraim.  "adty"  **near  to  the  wilderness,** 
apparently  a  village  on  a  hill  about  5  miles 
east  by  north  of  Bethel  and  13  north  by 
east  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  been  there 
long  when  the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  fatal 
passover  at  which  He  was  to  suffer.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  His  approaching 
fate ;  but  resolute  to  carry  out  ms  mission 
of  mercy  to  mankind,  He  commenced  His 
last  journey.  Making  a  slight  circuit,  He 
visited  Jencho,  where  He  r^tored  to  sight 
blind  Bartimsus  and  his  similarly  afflicted 
companion  (Matt.  xz.  30-34 ;  Mark  x. 
46-62;  Luke  xviii.  36-43).  Then  climbing 
the  dreary  and  robber-infested  ascent  from 
Jericho  in  the  dbeply- depressed  valley  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  He 
seems  to  have  come  first  to  Bethplu^  and 
then  to  Bethany.  It  was  probably  to 
the  former  of  these  villages  that  He  sent 
two  of  His  diiciples  to  obtain  an  ass's  colt, 
on  which,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
prophecy  (Zech.  ix.  9J,  He  might  enter 
Jerusalem.  His  arrival  at  Bethany,  **  six 
days  before  the  passover,*'  appears  to 
have  taken  place  on  Friday,  March  25th, 
A.D.  32  (?).  On  Saturday,  26th,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Mary  anointed  Him  with  oint- 
ment of  spikenard,  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
followed  by  other  disciples,  took  excm>tion 
to  what  he  considered  an  extravagant  and 
useless  form  of  charity  (John  xii.  1-9).  The 
event  of  Sunday,  the  27th  (?),  was  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt, 
xxi.  1-11 ;  Mark  xi.  1-11 ;  Luke  xix. 
28-40;  John  xii.  12-17),  in  connection 
with  which  Jesus  wept  over  the  fearful 
destruction  which  was  to  come  upon  the 
unbelieving  and  guilty  city  (Luke  xix. 
41-44).  On  Mon<toy,  the  28th,  He  cursed 
the  barren  fiff-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18-22; 
Mark  xi.  12-141  and  drove  the  traffickers 
from  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12-14 ;  Mark 
xi.  16-17 ;  Luke  xix.  46-48).  On  Tuesday 
He  was  questioned  by  the  chief  priests,  the 
scribes,  and  the  elders  as  to  the  authority 
warranting  Him  to  act  as  He  did,  and 
replied  by  perplexing  them  as  to  the 
baptism  of  John  (Matt.  xxi.  23-27 ;  Mark 
xi.  27-33 ;  Luke  xix.  47 ;  xx.  1-18).  He  also 
spoke  the  parables  of  the  two  sons  asked 
to  labour  in  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxi. 
28-32),  tiie  vineyard  let  out  to  husband- 
men (MaU.  xxi.  33-46;  Mark  xii.  1-12; 
Luke  XX.  9-18),  and  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  son  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14).  Annoyed  bv 
what  He  said^  His  adversaries  attempted, 
to  entangle  Him  by  the  insidious  (question, 
**  Is  it  mwful  for  us  to  give  tnbute  to 


Cffisar?**  (Matt,  xxii  16-22  ;  Mark  xii 
13-17  ;  Luke  xx.  19-26).  The  Sadduceet 
tried  to  puzzle  Him  about  the  resurrection, 
in  which  they  did  not  believe  (Matt  zxH. 
23-33 ;  Mark  xii.  18-27  j  Luke  xx.  27-38), 
and  a  lawyer  and  Pharisee  regarding  tlie 
greatest  commandment  in  the  law  Htfatt. 
xxii.  34-40 ;  Mark  xii.  28-34).  TheDivme 
Teacher's  words  of  truth  and  wisdom 
silenced  them  all ;  and  now  it  was  His 
turn  to  become  the  Questioner.  He  asked 
them  how  the  Messiali,  the  anointed  Christ, 
could  be  both  David's  son  and  Dtrid's 
Lord,  and  they  had  no  reply  (Matt  xxii. 
41-46 ;  Mark  xii.  36-37 ;  Luke  xx.  41-44). 
He  denounced  in  severe  language  the 
hyx>ocri8iee  and  other  sins  of  the  scribes  ind 
Pharisees,  concluding  by  pointing  out 
the  low  moral  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
sorrow  rather  than  in  anger  foreshadowing 
its  approaching  doom  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39; 
Mark  xii.  38-40;  Luke  xx.  46-47).  Sitting 
opposite  to  the  treasury  wnile  the 
benevolent  were  bestowing  their  gifts.  He 
praised  above  all  others  a  poor  widow, 
who,  in  castinff  in  two  mites,  had  given  all 
her  living  (ll^rk  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xxi 
1  -4).  His  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  splendour  of  the  temple,  He  took 
occasion,  when  shortiv  afterwards  sitting 
on  the  Mount  of  Ohves,  to  predict  the 
destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  the 
Jewish  poUty,  an  event  which  in  many 
respects  should  resemble  the  more  solemn 
inadents  of  His  own  second  advent  (Matt 
xxiv.  1-51  ;  Mark  xiii  1-37;  Luke  xxl 
6-36).  He  followed  up  the  prophecy  by 
uttering  two  parables — that  of  the  ten 
virgins  (Matt  xxv.  1-13)  and  that  of  the 
talents  (14-30),  and  describing  His  retm 
to  the  earth  and  the  last  judgment  (31-46). 
All  these  occurrences  took  place  onTuesdty 
of  the  Passion  week,  which  must  havche« 
a  busy  day.  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
preaching  on  the  Wednesday,  whkh  we 
may  suppose  the  Saviour  ^ent  in  retire- 
ment, communion  with  His  Heavenly 
Father,  and  prayer  and  meditation  on  fte 
all-important  events  of  the  two  days  which 
were  now  to  come. 

The  denunciations  of  the  scribes  and 
Phfurisees,  and  the  parables  directed  againrt 
them  and  their  associates,  had  ^veu  mortal 
offence,  as  had  his  claim  to  mdependent 
authority  (Matt,  xxi  46,  46;  xxii  lo; 
Mark  xii.  12, 13  ;  Luke  xix.  47,  48).  N*/, 
even  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  ongbt 
to  have  had  a  tmnquillising  effect,  had 
exerted  a  contrary  in^uence :  such  was  we 
moral  state  of  tlie  Jewish  dijgnitaries  that 
they  desired  to  kill  Lasarus,  so  as  to  W^ 
out  the  chief  evidence  of  the  miracle,  and 
make  away  with  the  miracle- worker,!^ 
that  He  might  raise  no  more  people  from 
the  dead  (John  xi.  46-53,  57 ;  xii.  10,  11). 
The  plot  rapidly  took  form  and  substance. 
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It  was  leeolved  to  arrest  Him  at  the  pass- 
over,  but  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the 
multitude.  The  necessity  for  caution  was 
obvious.  The  gathering  at  the  great  feast 
of  perhaps  two  millions  of  peopto,  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  religious  excitement, 
was  even  in  ordinary  years  a  source  oi 
danger.  Among  the  pilgrims  from  Galilee 
and  other  reffious  womd  doubtless  be  many 
partisans  of  Jesus.  If  they  rose  in  defence 
of  their  Master,  no  one  could  teU  where  or 
how  the  commotion  would  end.  As  the 
high  dignitaries  were  met  in  secret  conclave 
at  the  palace  of  the  chief  priest,  Cataphas, 
they  were  overjoyed  to  mid  a  disciple  of 
Jesus — Judas  tsduriot — make  his  appear- 
ance  at  the  door,  and  offer  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration  to  betray  his  Master.  The 
bargain  was  at  once  struck,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  stipulated  as  the  price  of 
perfidy  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16;  Mark  xiv. 
10,  11;  Luke  xxii.  3-6;  cf.  Zech.  zi 
12,  13).  The  unworthy  disciple  had  lon^ 
had  no  heart  in  his  work,  he  was  a  thiei, 
and  he  had  iust  received  censure  for 
complaining  of  what  he  considered  a  waste 
of  ointment,  his  pretence  being  that  if  sold, 
the  money  would  have  been  so  helpful  to 
the  poor,  for  whom  all  the  time  he  had  no 
real  rmxd  (Matt.  xxvi.  6-13). 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  3l8t  (?), 
Jesus  with  His  discii)les  ate  the  last  paiss- 
over,  and  before  rising  from  the  table 
instituted  the  sacred  communion,  the 
former  havm^  as  one  of  its  objects  to  look 
forward  to  ms  death,  the  latter  designed 
to  commemorate  that  death  after  it  had 
taken  -place.  He  had  plainly  stated  at  the 
table  uiat  one  of  those  there  eating  witii 
Him  was  about  to  betray  Him,  and  each 
innocent  disciple  believing  himself  in- 
capable of  such  a  deed,  but  feeling  that 
he  might  not  have  fathomed  the  depths 
of  deceitfulness  of  his  heart,  had  asked  and 
received  a  reassuring  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Lord,  is  it  1?"  When  aU  had 
^ken,  Judas,  to  avoid  susfncion,  inquired 
like  the  rest,  and  ascertained  from  the 
answer  given  him  that  his  Divine  Master 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  designs.  He 
went  out,  and  the  guests  were  relieved  of 
his  company.  Then  Jesus  uttered  some 
consoling  discourses  about  peace  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  concluding  with  a  sublime 
prayer  (John  xiii-xvii.T.  Then  after  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  nad  sung  a  hymn 
they  went  out  towards  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  As  they  walked,  Jesus  sorrow- 
fully told  them  that  that  night  they  should 
all  be  "offended"  because  of  Him — ^that 
is,  find  the  duty  they  owed  to  Him  become 
a  stumblinff-block  which  would  cause  them 
to  fall  and  be  morally  injured.  Peter 
declared  that  though  all  men  should  act  in 
such  a  manner  he  would  not;  to  which 
Jesus  replied  that  before  the  cock  crowed 


twice  that  night  Peter  would  deny  Him 
thrioe.  All  the  disciples  expressed  similar 
devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  30-35;  Mark  xiv. 
26-31 ;  Luke  xxii  31-38  ;  Johnxiii.  36-38). 
Somewhere  on  the  western  slope,  or  at 
the  adjacent  base  of  the  mountain  or  hill, 
there  was  an  olive  garden,  called,  after  the 
oil  press  used  to  crush  the  ftiiit,  Geth- 
semane,  or  the  oil  press.  This  was  the 
Saviour's  favourite  place  of  resort  when 
He  retired  from  the  oustle  of  the  dty  for 
solitary  meditation  and  prayer.  On  this 
occasion  the  party  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way,  for  the  moon  was 
about  full,  and  unless  at  any  time  clouds 
crossed  her  face,  cast  down  floods  of  silvery 
radiance  on  eveoy  unshadowed  part  of  the 
garden.  Selecting  from  the  eleven  faith- 
ful disciples  the  three— Peter,  James,  and 
John — who  made  a  nearer  approach  than 
the  others  to  sympathy  with  £u8  character 
and  work.  He  directed  them  to  watch  ^ 
and,  withdrawing  from  them  about  a 
stone*s-throw,  was  overcome  by  agonj  on 
thinking  of  His  approaching  sufferings. 
In  His  distress.  He  offered  the  prayer,  "O 
My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  Me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will^ 
but  as  Thou  wilt."  Then  returning  to  the 
three  disciples  left  to  watch,  He  found 
them  sleepmg.  ^  The  prayer  was  offered  a 
second  time  with  slight  variations,  and 
still  the  watchers  slept.  It  was  offered  a 
third  time,  after  wMch  the  three  disciples 
were  foimd  at  least  half  awake,  and 
received  a  mild  reproof  for  their  neglect  of 
duty  (Matt.  xxvi.  33-46 ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39-48).  As  He  spoke,  the  gleam 
of  torches  fiashea  fitfully,  and  the  tramp 
of  approachine  feet  broxe  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  Gethsemane.  It  was  Judas  at 
the  head  of  a  band,  armed  with  sticks  and 
swords,  come  to  do  the  traitor's  part.  To 
some  of  his  followers  the  features  of  the 
Saviour  were  unknown;  but  Judas  had 
provided  against  mistake  being  committed 
by  intimatmg  that  he  would  kiss  the  one 
whom  the  armed  men  were  to  seize.  One 
would  have  expected  that  even  "  the  son  of 
perdition"  would  have  chosen  some  other 
signal  than  a  kiss,  the  symbol  of  ardent 
affection;  and  tiiat  this  view  never 
occurred  to  him,  or  if  it  occurred,  was  set 
aside,  shows  the  fearfully  low  moral  state 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  But  approach- 
ing with  a  "  Hail,  Master,"  he  gave  the 
treacherous  kiss,  and  the  armed  men 
advanced  to  effect  the  arrest.  For  a 
moment,  when  Jesus  admitted  Himself  to 
be  the  person  sought  after,  they  fell  back, 
but  at  once  returned  to  do  what  they 
considered  their  duty.  Just  then,  Simon 
Peter,  desirous  at  once  to  save  his  Master, 
and  show  that  devotion  regarding  which 
an  unfavourable  prophecy  had  been 
uttered,  drew  his  sword  and,  striking  the 
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nearest  officer,  who  happened  to  be  the 
high  prie6t*8  servant,  Malchus  by  name, 
cut  off  his  ear.  Jesus,  censuring  the  use 
of  carnal  weapons  to  effect  spiritual 
objects,  healed  the  mutilation,  and, 
intimating  His  desire  to  fulfil  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  surrendered  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Jewish  authority.  **  Then  all 
the  disdples  forsook  Him  and  fled." 

The  officers  took  their  prisoner  away  to 
the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high  pnest, 
calling  apparentlv  on  the  way  at  the 
house  of  Annas  his  father-in-law,  who 
had  himself  once  filled  the  highest  sacer- 
dotal office.  Arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Caiaphas,  the  proceedings  at  once 
began,  it  was  lato  in  the  evening,  and  an 
uncanonical  hour  to  hold  a  Siuihedrin, 
but  many  members  of  that  body  havinff 
assemblea,  with  a  motley  crew  of  chi^ 
priests,  elders,  scribes,  and  other  people, 
on  informal  meeting  took  place.  Charges 
were  asked  for,  and  witnesses  appeared. 
According  to  one  who  tendered  his  evid- 
ence the  prisoner  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  if  the  tomple,  which  had  taken 
forty-six  years  to  rebuild,  and  even  then 
was  not  finished,  were  destroyed,  He 
could  erect  it  anew  in  three  days.  But 
surely  even  if  this  were  true,  it  was  not  an 
offence,  much  less  a  capital  crime.  This 
was  so  obvious  that  Jesus  did  not  deem  the 
charge  worth  an  an3wer.  Besides  which, 
the  witnesses  perpetually  contradicted  each 
other  on  matters  of  fact,  so  that  nothing 
definite  could  be  established.  On  which 
the  high  pnest  who  presided  virtually 
abdicated  his  functions  as  judge,  by 
becoming  prosecutor,  and  putting  the 
ensnaring  question.  *'I  adjure  Thee  by 
the  living  God  that  Thou  tell  us  whether 
Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  To 
this  Jesus  repliea,  *'  Thou  hast  said " 
(meaning  Yes) :  **  nevertheless,  I  say  imto 
you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  When 
the  high  priest  received  this  reply,  which 
was  the  very  kind  of  answer  he  desired  to 
have  given  him,  he  pretended  to  be  over- 
come with  horror,  and  theatrically  rending 
his  clothes,  declared  that  there  was  no 
further  need  of  witnesses,  and  wished 
sentence  to  be  pronounced.  It  was  given 
by  acclamation,  the  mob  of  dignitaries 
crying  out  that  the  prisoner  deserved 
death.  Among  those  who  shouted  a 
large  number  must  have  been  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  bound  to  be  juirt  and 
impartial,  and  show  that  they  were  so  by 
mcxleration  of  speech  and  of  action.  They 
proved  instead  their  imfitness  for  office 
Dy  spitting  on  their  victim,  and  buffeting 
Him,  and  smiting  Him  with  the  palms  ox 
their  hands.  If  these  were  the  great  men 
of  the  Jewish  nation  at  this  period,  then 


indeed  it  was  nearly  time*  that  thev  should 
be  conquered  by  a  foreign,  even  if  it  were 
a  heathen,  power.  Peter  had  stolen  into 
the  hall  of  the  high  priest's  palace,  and 
was  warming  himaea  with  the  servants 
and  others  at  the  fire,  when  suspicion 
arose  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Jesus. 
Fearful,  doubtless,  that  if  he  admitted  the 
truth  the  end  would  be  the  discovexr  that 
he  was  the  disciple  who  drew  and  used 
the  sword  in  Gethsemane,  he  denied  the 
charge,  and  bedng  suspected  a  second  time, 
a^ain  denied  it ;  ana  on  still  further  sua- 
pidon  bein^  expressed,  be^an  to  cune  and 
swear,  saymg,  *'  I  know  not  the  man." 
Thereupon  the  cock  crew.  Jesus,  turning 
at  the  sound,  looked  on  Peter  reproadi- 
fully  but  yet  lovingly.  Chi  which  the 
erring  apostle,  sorrowmg  deeply  for  his 
sin,  went  out  and  wept  bitteny  (Matt 
xxvi.  47-75 ;  Mark  xiv.  43-72 ;  Luke  xxiL 
47-71 ;  John  xviiL  1-27). 

On  the  dawning  of  the  Fiidar 
(April  Ist  r?),  destmed  to  prove  so  notable 
in  the  world*s  history,  the  Sanhedrin  met, 
this  time  in  a  formal  manner,  the  miaoel- 
laneous  gathering  of  the  previous  eveninz 
not  having  legal  power  to  do  business,  and 
resolved  to  send  Jesus  bound  to  Pilate.  In 
fact,  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  It  was 
the  Boman  governor,  and  he  alone,  who 
held  in  his  nands  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  it  was  at  their  peril  if  they 
inflicted  capital  punishment  on  their  victim 
on  their  own  authority.  Pilate's  ordinary 
residence  was  at  Osssarea,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  was  the  Boman 
capital  of  Palestine,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
repair  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  the 
immense  passover  gatherings,  to  be  on  the 
spot,  and  act  with  decision  if  riot  arose. 
He  was  therefore  at  hand  on  that  fateful 
morning,  but  a  ceremonial  difficulty  arose 
to  prevent  them  putting  in  a  proper  ap* 
pearance  before  the  Boman  representative. 
They  were  ceremonially  purified  for  the 
passover,  but  would  become  unclean  if  they 
entered  a  heathen  court  of  justice,  so  thej 
stood  outside  for  purity's  sake.  AndalltlM 
while  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  their 
malignant  plottings  against  the  life  of  the 
Innocent  and  the  Hofy  One  would  rendw^ 
them  incalculably  less  fitted  for  a  ncred 
festival  than  any  amount  of  oeremooial 
impurity.  To  remove  the  difficulty  th^ 
stated  Pilate  went  out  to  them  instead 
of  requiring  them  to  enter  the  court  (Joto 
xviii.  28, 29) .  He  cared  nothing  about  sndi 
an  offence  as  blasphemy,  and  the  charge 
on  which  the  illc^  death-sentence  had 
been  pronounced  disappeared.  It  was 
believed  that  the  witnesses  must  baip 
upon  a  different  string  from  that  which 
they  had  employed  iSke  evening  before 
ana  that  morning.  If  they  hoped  to  itir 
the   governor  up  to   action,  they  mnit 
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mannfaotiire  the  falsehood  that  the  indi- 
yidual  accused  contemplated  rebellion 
against  imperial  Borne;  and  this  accu- 
sation was  consequently  brought  forward. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  Pilate  inquired, 
"Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?" 
Jesus  answered  that  He  was,  but  qualified 
the  statement  by  explaining  that  Tv«  Hng- 
dom  was  of  a  spiritual  chax^cter ;  His  sove- 
reignty consisted  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.  Pilate  comprehended  in  a  moment 
that  the  Emperor  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  kingdom  so  unworldly,  and  de- 
cided that  we  prisoner  had  committed  no 
wrong.  But  the  Boman  dignitary  was  a 
worl(mng  who,  when  the  path  of  duty 
became  clear,  was  wont  secretly  to  ask 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  his  per- 
sonal interests  to  follow  it  boldly.  He 
decided  that  it  was  not,  so  he  resolved  that 
acquittal  should  not  be  followed  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  bv  release.  To  do  justice 
would  bring  with  it  unpopularity,  so  he 
would  make  a  compromise  between  riffht 
and  wrong.  Just  then  a  piece  of  intelli- 
genoe  reached  him  which  he  thought  might 
enable  him  to  evade  the  difficulty.  Follow- 
ing up  a  hint  given  him  by  the  clamour- 
ing multitude,  he  had  asked  and  been  told 
that  the  accused  person  was  a  Gkdilean. 
He  would  therefore  send  Him  to  Herod, 
from  whose  tetrarchy  He  had  come,  and  to 
whose  jurisdiction  He  properly  belonged. 
Bat  Herod,  feeling  himself  complimented 
by  having  his  jurisdiction  so  handsomely 
acknowlMged,  resolved  to  return  courtesy 
for  courtesy,  and  sent  back  the  prisoner  to 
IHlate  to  complete  the  trial.  Pilate  was 
without  doubt  secretly  annoyed  that  the 
difficulty  which  he  believed  he  had  skil- 
fully evaded  should  return  upon  him  in 
more  formidable  form  than  before  ;  but  he 
thought  of  another  expedient  which  might 
be  more  successful  than  its  predecessor. 
It  was  customary  at  the  feast  to  re- 
lease one  Jewish  prisoner,  and  allow  the 
multitude  assembled  to  say  which  one  they 
would  wish  it  to  be.  There  were  only  two 
notable  prisoners  at  the  time:  one  was 
Jesus,  the  other  a  rebel  and  murderer 
called  Barabbas.  Surely  spiritual  leaders 
would  have  too  much  respect  for  their  own 
reputation  to  prefer  a  murderer  to  a 
religious  teacher  of  a  particularly  gentle 
ana  harmless  character;  but  Pimte  had 
not  fathomed  the  moral  depths  to  which 
jealousy  and  env^  can  thrust  down  men 
even  of  high  rehgious  profession.  The 
chief  priests  hounded  ,on  the  multitude  to 
clamour  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  and 
leave  Jestis  to  His  fate.    It  was  submitted 

X'n  to  the  Jews  of  high  and  low  degree 
t  that  fate  should  be.  The  reply 
was  immediate.  From  all  quarters  shouts 
broke  forth,  "  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  I " 
Filate  asked  what  evil  He  had  done,  and 


receiving  no  answer,  offered  a  compromise 
— ^he  would  chastise  Him  and  release  Him. 
But  an  excited  mob  scarcely  ever  accepts 
compromises,  and  the  only  answer  made 
to  the  Boman  governor's  proposal  was  to 
clamour  more  loudly  for  the  original 
demand.  Only  two  courses  were  now 
open  to  Pilate,  He  might  firmly  refuse 
to  sanction  a  judicial  murder,  and  call  out 
the  Boman  soldiers  to  enforce  his  decision ; 
or  he  might  weakly  give  his  penmssion  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  former 
was  his  duty,  the  latter  was  the  course 
which  he  actually  adopted.  To  parade  that 
the  ini(}uity  was  perpetrated  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  others,  he  theatrically  took 
a  basin  of  water,  and,  washing  his  nands, 
exclaimed,  '*  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
tins  just  person,  see  ye  to  it.**  To  which 
they  in  their  blindness  repUed,  '*  His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children.*'  The 
imprecation  has  been  verified,  and  the 
results  have  excited  the  attention  of  the 
whole  dvihsed  world  (Matt,  xxvii.  24, 25). 
The  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
priests  and  their  followers  to  take  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  doctrine  on 
the  subject  which  they  had  Just  hurled  a 
little  before  at  the  wretched  Judas.  Either 
the  unhappy  disciple  had  not  expected 
that  his  betrayal  of  his  Master  would  be 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  latter,  and 
bjT  His  condemnation  to  death,  with  no 
miraculous  action  on  His  part  to  set  Him- 
self free,  or  if  He  did,  the  reality  was  more 
terrible  than  the  scene  which  had  been 
depicted  by  imagination.  He  took  back 
the  mone^,  saying  with  'bitter  regret  that 
he  had  sinned  in  having  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood.  But  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties refused  to  accept  again  the  pieces  of 
money,  and  with  heartiess  brutality  in- 
formed him  that  his  sin  and  remorse  were 
his  own  affair  and  not  theirs.  Of  course, 
the  sin  was  really  theirs  as  well  as  his ;  the 
seducer  and  the  seduced  share  the  guilt, 
and  the  seducer  has  the  heavier  responsi- 
bility (Matt,  xxvii.  3-6).  Thus  abandoned, 
Judas  flun^  down  the  money  in  the  temple, 
and  departing,  committed  suicide. 

Crucifixion  amon^  the  Bomans  was 
often  preceded— and  it  was  so  in  this  case 
— by  the  terrible  torture  of  the  scourge. 
Pilate's  soldiers  afterwards  took  their 
victim  into  the  Prstorium,  the  governor's 
official  residence,  arrayed  Him  in  a  purple 
robe  (the  emblem  of  imperial  dignity),  put 
a  crown  of  thorns  aroimd  His  temples,  and 
a  reed  in  His  hand  for  a  sceptre,  and  then 
bowing  before  Him  in  mock  adoration, 
said,  ^Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.**  Then 
they  spat  upon  Him,  and,  taking  the  reed 
out  oi  His  hand,  struck  Him  with  it  on 
the  head.  These  scandalous  acts  were 
ominous  of  evil  to  the  Jewish  dignitaries. 
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and  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  they 
welcomed  the  insults,  though  directed 
])artly  against  themselves.  For  what  did  the 
soldiers  mean,  but  Thus  shall  it  be  done 
to  the  Jew,  wnosoever  he  is,  who  attempts 
to  set  up  as  king  ?  Then  when  tired  of  this 
mockery,  the  soldiers  exchanged  the  mock 
royal  robes  for  His  own  vestments,  and 
led  Him  away  to  be  crucified  (Matt,  zxvii. 
26-31;  Mark  xv.  15-20;  John  xix.  1-6, 
14-16).  The  place  selected  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  atrocious  crime,  Golgotha, 
or  CalvaiT  (the  place  of  a  skull),  seems 
to  have  been  the  spot  where  executions 
were  ordinarily  carried  out.  The  best 
evidence  fixes  ii  on  a  ridge  a  httle  north  of 
the  city,  and  visible  from  afar.  rCALVuiT.] 
Thither,  accordingly,  all  but  rilate  took 
their  way.  At  first  the  ponderous  cross 
was  ffiven  to  Jesus  to  carry,  but  as  He 
failed  under  the  weight,  a  stalwart  North 
African,  Simon  the  Cvrenian,  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  bore  the  instrument 
of  torture  the  remainder  of  the  way. 
Arrived  at  the  place,  opportunity  was 
taken  to  crucify  also  two  robbers  pre- 
viously doomed  to  death.  At  nine  in  the 
momine  the  torture  began,  and  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  went  on  till  three  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  beginning,  wine 
mingled  with  ^all  was  offered  Him, 
with  a  certain  famt  remnant  of  humanity, 
to  deaden  ifensibility,  and  consequently 
diminish  agony,  but  He  declined  the 
proffered  boon.  The  himianity  was  not 
to  be  credited  to  the  Jewish  leaders  as 
individuals;  they  only  carried  out  the 
usual  arrangement  in  such  melancholy 
cases.  Their  individual  action  was  to 
mock  the  scourged  and  tortured  sufferer, 
telling  Him  to  come  down  from  the  cross, 
if  He  wished  to  prove  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.  They  flung  at  Him  the  statement 
that  He  could  rebuild  the  temple  in  three 
days,  and  told  Him  that  if  He  possessed 
such  ability  He  could  save  Himself  now 
by  coming  down  from  the  cross  (Matt, 
xxvii.  33-43  ;  Markxv.  22-32 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
35-38).  Even  the  robbers  joined  in  insult : 
but  after  a  time  one  of  them  becoming 
ashamed  of  his  conduct  rebuked  his  more 
hardened  associate,  and  praying  Jesus  to 
remember  him  when  He  came  into  posses- 
sion of  His  kingdom,  received  the  gracious 
TOonuse  that  that  day  he  should  be  with 
Him  in  paradise  (Matt,  xxvii.  38,  44  ;  Mark 
XV.  27,  32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  33,  39-43).  The 
soldiers,  deeming  the  garments  of  Jesus  a 
prize,  not  as  relics,  but  simply  from  the 
small  value  they  misht  possess,  cast 
lots  how  they  should  be  divided,  except 
the  seamless  coat,  which  went  un- 
divided to  a  single  man  (Matt,  xxvii.  35 ; 
Mark  xv.  24 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  John 
xix.  23,  24 ;  cf.  Psalm  xxii.  18).  To  the 
insults  and  injuries  offered  Him  our  Lord 


for  a  long  time  replied  only  with  meek 
submission,  and  when  finally  He  spoke 
His  words  were,  **  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  **  (Luke 
xxiii.  34).  The  mother  of  Jesus  having 
ventured,  with  two  others — Mary  Magda- 
lene being  one— to  approach  the  cross. 
He  commended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
disciple  whom  He  loved  (John  xix.  25-27). 
If  earth  had  no  pity  for  the  great  soul 
in  agony,  heaven  was  not  indifferent.  At 
noon  a  sudden  and  apparently  miraca- 
lous  darkness  overspread  the  tiky^  and 
continued  for  three  hours  (Matt,  xxvii.  45 ; 
Mark  xv.  33 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44^  45).  When 
it  approached  its  termination,  another 
event  was  casting  its  dark  shadow  before. 
The  agony  of  Jesus  had  now  readied  its 
point  of  greatest  intensity.  In  deep 
mental  trouble.  He  exclaimed,  **£li,  Eli, 
lama  sabachtlumi.  My  €kd.  My  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  **— the  exact  words 
with  which  the  Messianic  22nd  Ptehn  com- 
mences. The  effects  of  bodily  torture 
were  also  becoming  more  apparent.  When 
the  human  frame  is  bruised  or  wounded  in 
any  one  spot,  the  whole  constitution  after  a 
time  begins  to  sympathise  with  the  local 
injury.  The  bruises  made  by  the  savage 
scourging,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  nails  and  by  the  crown  of  thorns, 
extensive  but  local  injuries,  soon  pro- 
duced raging  fever  throughout  the  entire 
frame,  and  our  Lord  said,  **I  thirst.'* 
On  which,  one  held  out  a  rod  of  hys- 
sop, with  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar. 
He  had  refused  the  wme  mingled  with 
gall  because  He  wished  to  retain  con- 
sciousness; the  vinegar,  which  was 
fitted  sUghtly  to  relieve  His  thirst, 
leaving  ms  senses  unimpaired.  He  ac- 
cepted. Then  uttering  a  loud  cit,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words,  "Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit,**  He  **gaye 
up  the  ghost.*'  Exactly  at  the  moment 
of  that  death  an  eartnquake  occurred: 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  two 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  event 
symbolising  the  doctrine  that  with  the 
death  of  Qirist  the  way  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  now  open  to  every  worshif^ier 
without  the  intervention  of  high  priest  or 
priest,  or  human  being  of  any  other  degnree 
or  designation  (Heb.  ix.  1-12;  x.  19-22). 
Graves  also  were  opened,  "and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  that  had  fallen  asleep 
were  raised,  and,  coining  forth  out  of  the 
tombs  after  His  resurrection,  they  entered 
into  the  holy  dty,  and  appeared  unto 
many  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  63— B.V.).  The  cen- 
turion, seeing  these  occurrences  happening 
before  him,  exclaimed,  "Truly  tnis  was 
the  Son  of  God."  Even  the  people  who 
had  clamoured  for  the  crucinxion,  and 
whose  scowling  countenances  and  ribald 
jeers  had  been  so  repulaiye  a  feature  in  the 
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dread  scene  when  it  came,  felt  somewhat 
dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  now  when 
it  was  too  late  to  undo  it ;  for  before 
quitting  Calvary  they  smote  their  breasts, 
as  if  in  sorrow  and  distress  (Matt,  zzvii. 
45-54;  Mark  zy.  34-39;  Luke  zxiii. 
45-48  ;  John  xix.  28-30). 

The  death  of  Christ  took  place  shortly 
after  three  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
(April  1st,  A.D.  32)  (P).  A  solemn  festival 
was  to  take  place  on  the  Saturday ;  and 
even  to  the  dull  sensibilities  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  people  the  sight  of  three 
peoi>le  nailed  to  crosses,  two  of  the  three 
possibly  not  yet  dead,  did  not  seem  quite 
m  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  sacred 
and  joyous  feast  (John  xix.  31),  nor  was 
it  really  legal  (Deut  xxi.  2^,  23).  It 
was  felt  that  they  must  hurry  the  deaths 
of  the  crucified  three,  if  they  were  not 
yet  gone.  So  the  two  robbers  were  dis- 
patched by  breaking  their  legs.  Had  this 
been  done  to  Jesus,  a  tvpi^  injunction 
connected  with  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod. 
xii  46;  Numb.  ix.  12)  would  not  have 
had  anything  corresponding  in  the  anti- 
^pe,  nor  would  the  depth  of  meaning  of 
Fsalm  xxxiv.  20,  spoken  of  the  righteous, 
have  been  apparent :  '*  He  keepeth  all  His 
bones :  not  one  of  them  is  broken."  But 
Jesus  was  so  manifestly  dead  that  He 
escaped  the  indignity.  A  Boman  soldier, 
however,  wishing  to  make  the  evidence  of 
the  decease  complete,  struck  His  left  side 
with  a  spear,  directed  with  great  force. 
The  heart  was  pierced,  and  there  came 
forth  blood  and  water.  All  are  familiar 
with  the  expression  used  of  certain  persons, 
*'  He  "  or  **  She  died  of  a  broken  heart. »^ 
It  is  well  imderstood  that  the  language  is 
only  figurative,  but  as  a  rule,  all  figurative 
significations  follow  on  literal  meanings 
which  have  ^ne  before.  It  very  rarely 
happens,  but  it  sometimes  is  the  case,  that 
one  dies  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  There 
is  a  book  by  William  Stroud,  M.D.,attempt- 
ing  to  show  that  (he  agony  of  Jesus  very 
probablv  produced  actual  rupture  of  the 
heart,  the  olood  flowing  into  the  sac  called 
the  pericardium,  within  which  the  or^n 
works.  There  it  speedily  separated  into 
the  red  clot  and  the  whey-like  liquid 
portion.  These  constituted  the  **  blood 
and  water  '*  which  came  forth  from  the 
rent  made  by  the  Boman  soldier*s  spear. 
When  the  hcMirt  is  thus  broken,  a  loua  cry 
is  emitted,  and  that  such  a  loud  cry  was 
actually  uttered  by  Jesus  three  of  the 
evangelists  declare  (Matt,  xxvii.  50; 
Mark  xv.  37  ;  Luke  xxiii  46).  Sir  James 
L.  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  lends  the  hiffh 
sanction  of  his  name  to  Dr.  Stroua*s 
opinion. 

A  prophecy  in  Isa.  liii.  9,  referring  to  the 
grave  in  store  for  the  **  Servant  of  Ood,*' 
we  venture  to  tnmslateto  aslight  extent  dif - 


ferently  from  the  A.V.  and  the  RV.  "And 
they  appointed  His  grave  with  the  wicked, 
but  he  was  with  tne  rich  in  His  death, 
because  He  had  done  no  violence,  neither 
was  any  deceit  in  His  mouth.''  The 
meaning,  we  think,  is  this :  the  sentence 
of  a  pui>lic  execution  carries  with  it  the 
additional  indignity  of  a  felon's  tomb,  and 
had  the  Servant  of  Ood  been  a  man  who 
had  taken  away  a  life  by  violence  or 
sworn  one  away  by  perjuir,  no  Divine 
interference  would  have  taken  place  to 
save  Him  from  a  dishonoured  grave.  But 
innocent  as  He  was,  such  an  interiwsition 
was  granted,  and  He  was  in  consequence 
buried  most  honourably  with  the  rich, 
instead  of  occupying  a  criminal's  tomb. 
And  so,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it 
actually  proved  to  be.  Joseph  of  iLrima- 
thsea,  beinjs  one  of  the  Sanhedrin,  had  a 
sodai  position  in  Judaea  like  that  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  England.  Fear- 
ful of  compromising  himself  prematurely 
with  his  unsympauusing' colleagues,  he 
had  at  first  concealed  from  them  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  but 
now  love  and  pity  no  longer  allowed  him 
to  be  silent,  and  boldly  going  in  to  Pilate, 
he  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  His  rank 
probably  made  the  Boman  governor  all 
the  more  ready  to  grant  his  request. 
Nicodemus  also,  the  only  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  who  was  a  secret  disciple, 
now  came  courageously  forward,  and  pre- 
sented about  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
m3rrrh  and  aloes  wherewith  to  embalm 
the  sacred  body.  This  was  laid  till  after 
the  festival  in  Joseph's  own  sepulchre, 
which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinily  of 
the  place  of  execution.  [Sepulohbb  (U)  .] 
The  perpetration  of  crime  tends  to  create 
in  the  einl-doer  vague  fears  and  anxieties, 
and  the  Jewish  auuiorities,  who  had  been 
the  prime  movers  in  the  judicial  murder  of 
Chnst,  could  not  rest  So  on  the  Saturday 
they  appeared  as  petitioners  to  Pilate. 
**Sir,"  they  said,  "we  remember  that 
that  deceiver  said,  while  He  was  yet  alive, 
After  three  days  I  will  riseaniin."  They, 
therefore,  requested  that  a  Roman  guard 
mi^ht  be  placed  over  the  sepulchre  ml  the 
third  day  was  over,  in  case  that  the 
disciples  should  come  by  ni^ht,  steal  the 
body  away,  and  say  that  their  Master  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  "  So  the  last  error 
shall  be  worse  than  the  first"  Pilate  was 
willing  that  the  precaution  ^ould  be 
taken,  so  the  stone  was  sealed,  and  the 
guard  was  set  (Matt,  xxvii.  62-66). 

Whatever  differences  of  opimon  may 
exist  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  man 
and  woman,  no  one  will  dispute  that  when 
the  contest  is  one  of  hearts,  woman 
prevails.  She  ispre-eminent  for  love  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  female  followers  of 
Jesus  had  remained  at  the  cross  after  the 
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male  diBciples  had  fled,  though  in  faYour 
of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  they 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  be  arrested 
than  the  women  would  have  been.  When 
at  length  the  women  left,  it  was  to  pre- 
pare for  carrying  out  a  nrojeot  which  their 
affection  haa  suggested  to  them,  that  of 
embalming,  or  at  least  anointing,  the  body 
with  sweet  spices.  Sabbath  law  was  too 
stringent  for  them  to  do  anything  on  the 
Saturaay,  but  next  morning  they  went  to 
the  sepulchre  at  sunrise,  taking  with  them 
the  e^ioes  which  they  had  pr^Mured. 
Prominent  amone  them  was  that  Mary  of 
Mayiala  out  of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven 
devils  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  cf.  Luke  viii.  2).  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  the  lees  was  also 
there,  and  Salome,  and  Joanna  the  wife  of 
Ghuza,  Herod  the  tetrarch's  steward 
(Luke  viii.  3 ;  zxiv.  1,  10),  with  others 
unnamed.  The  sepulchre,  like  other 
Jewish  sepulchres  oi  the  time,  ran  hori- 
zontally mto  the  rock,  and  had  a  great 
stone  at  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  ravenous  animals  or  irreverent  men. 
The  women  anticipated  difficulty  in  re- 
moving the  stone,  which  was  very  large, 
but  they  foimd  that  an  earthquake  haa 
rolled  it  away,  leaving  the  grave  easy  of 
entrance.  Iliey  went  in,  and,  to  uieir 
great  surprise,  found  the  body  of  their 
departed  Xord  missing.  They  were  not 
left  long  in  suspense  as  to  what  had 
hai>pened.  A  young  man  clothed  in  a  long 
white  garment,  or  an  angel  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one,  and  supported  by  a 
companion  angel,  informed  them  tnat 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  risen,  and  invited 
them  to  examine  the  place  where  He  had 
lain.  They  were  directed  to  communicate 
the  startling  intelligence  to  the  disciples, 
and  especially  to  Feter,  who  were  pro- 
mised an  interview  in  OalOee  with  tneir 
risen  Lord  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-7 ;  Mark  xvi. 
1-7 :  Luke  xxiv.  1-10 ;  John  xx.  1).  As  they 
were  going,  Jesus  Himself  appeared  to 
them,  and  repeated  the  injunction  (Matt, 
xxviii.  9-10).  Others  were  already  on  the 
way,  or  had  arrived  in  Jerusalem  with 
the  same  intelligence.  The  Roman  guard 
had,  as  might  have  been  expected,  dis- 
charged their  duty.  They  had  been 
awake  when  the  earthquake  happened, 
the  stone  was  rolled  away,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  took  place. 
They  went  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
told  them  all  that  had  occurred.  On 
which  these  hardened  men  bribed  them  to 
come  forth  with  the  incredible  story  that 
one  and  all  of  them  had  fallen  asleep  at 
their  posts  (the  punishment  of  which,  for 
a  guard,  was  death),  and  that  while  they 
slumbered  the  disciples  m  t  have  taken 
the  corpse  away,  for  it  was  missing  when 
they  awoke.  But  what  if  the  Koman 
governor  should  call  them  to  account  for 


the  gross  dereliction  of  duty,  and  convict 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths?  In  that 
case  the  Jewish  authorities  would  make 
such  explanations  as  would  shield  them 
from  punishment.  The  promise  quieted 
their  fears:  they  took  tne  money,  and 
repeated  the  story  which  they  bad  been 
paid  for  putting  in  circulation  (Matt 
xxviii  11-15). 

On  learning  from  the  women  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  sepulchre, 
Peter  and  John  started  at  once  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation communicated.  They  found  all 
as  had  been  represented,  and  returned 
promptly  to  their  colleagues  to  carry  them 
the  news.  Mary  Magd^ene  had  followed 
them  again  to  the  tomb,  and,  remaining 
behind  when  they  returned,  had  an  affect- 
ing  interview  with  her  Lord  (Luke  xxiv. 
12;  John  xx.  2-18).  The  same  day  two 
disciples,  Cleopas  and  a  companion  un- 
named, were  walking  to  Emmaus,  about 
7i  miles  from  Jerusalem,  when  a  8trang<^ 
joined  them,  and  so  (greatly  interested 
them  in  His  conversation  that  on  their 
arriving  at  the  village  they  urged  Him  to 
become  their  guest  instead  oi  proceeding 
further  that  night  on  His  joumev.  As 
they  sat  at  meat,  He  took  bread,  bleised 
and  broke  it,  as  if  He  was  oommendug  to 
administer  to  them  the  communion.  It 
suddenly  flashed  on  their  minds  that 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  their  risen 
Lora,  and  the  next  moment  He  had 
vanished  from  tiieir  sight.  They  Un 
greatly  moved ;  and  not  able  to  rest  ioBga 
at  Emmaus,  at  once,  though  it  was  be- 
coming late,  began  their  return  journey  to 
Jerusiuem  to  communicate  the  pews^tw 
interview  to  the  sorrowing  disciples  (Mart 
xvi  12  ;  Lukexxiv.  13-35).  Asthey  were 
narrating   the   incident,    Jesus    Hin^ 

suddenly   appeared,    showed    th*™.^? 
hands  and  Hisfeet, partook  of  foodmwar 

presence,  explained  the  t^^^^^^^_^^^^ 
existed  that  ancient  Messianic  propowy 
should  receive  its  fulflhnent  in  the  evcntj 
by  which  they  had  been  so  startied^  and 
gave  them  a  great  missionary  commwBioii 
to  act  as  witnesses  for  Him  eveiywhere. 
preaching  repentance  and  renussion  o* 
sins  in  His  name,  making  disciples  of  w* 
nations,  and  baptising  them  in  the  nanie 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tne 
Holy  Ghost  (Mark  xvi.  14-18 ;  Luke  xxrr. 
36-49).  He  breathed  on  them,  ^g^ 
** Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  renMttw 
unto  them,  and  whose  soever  ^J^ 
retain,  they  are  retained'*  (J<»^  "' 
10-23).  _v 

Hitherto  the  seventh  day  of  the  w©^ 
had  been  the  saq^d  day.  On  that  W 
Jesus  had  simply  ittted  m  the  p*'®rrA. 
He  had  honoured  the  fiwt  day  <tf  thetr©« 
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Jesus 


by  His  reeurreotioii,  and  by  appearance 
alter  appearance  to  individual  followers 
or  to  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples. 
Now,  apparently,  He  remained  unseen  till 
what  is  popularly  called  that  day  eight 
days,  which  in  this  case  was  as  before,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (John  xx.  26).  When 
He  again  appeared  to  the  Apostles,  He 
showed  Thomas,  who  had  been  absent  the 
week  before,  and  was  constitutionally 
prone  to  unbelief,  His  hands  and  His  feet, 
and  so  inspired  him  with  faith  in  the 
identity  of  the  Jesus  Who  was  crucified, 
and  the  Being  who  now  stood  before  him, 
as  to  elicit  the  exclamation,  *'My  Lord 
and  my  God ! "  (John  xx.  26-29).  On  the 
resurrection  morning  a  promise  had  been 
given  of  an  interview  with  the  risen 
Saviour  in  Galilee,  and  the  place  of  that 
interview  was  now  to  become  the  theatre 
of  important  events.  The  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 
thither  was  probably  hastened  by  the 
necessity  of  making  a  living  by  the  old 
occupation— fishing,  when  they  no  longer 
had  their  Divine  Master  to  arrange 
thoughtfully  for  their  sup{>ort;  and 
when  the  scene  in  Galilee  opened,  Peter, 
Thomas,  Xathanael,  James  tne  brother  of 
John,  John  himself,  with  some  others, 
were  in  two  boats  fishing  with  nets. 
The^r  had  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing ;  but  when  the  day  had  dawned, 
a  Stranger  standing  on  the  shore,  from 
which  they  were  not  far  distant,  asked  if 
they  had  any  meat,  and  hearing  that  they 
had  none,  directed  them  to  cast  the  net  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  they  should 
find  what  they  sought.  They  did  so,  and 
the  result  was'  a  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes.  Only  one  Being  whom  they  had 
ever  known  could  have  thus  foreseen  the 
future,  and  they  recognised  their  risen 
Lord.  After  landing,  and  partaking  of 
fish  and  bread,  Jesus  acting  as  enter- 
tainer. He  three  times  questioned  Peter, 
who  had  so  shamefuUy  denied  Him, 
whether  He  really  loved  Him,  and  being 
answered  with  increasing  earnestness  in 
the  affirmative,  enjoined  nim  to  feed  His 
sheep,  and  His  lambs,  and  yet  again  His 
sheep.  This  was  Christ's  third  appearance 
to  the  Apostles  after  His  resurrection 
(John  xxi.  1-19).  They  all  met  Him  by 
His  direction  again  on  a  mountain,  when 
the  missionary  commission  was  renewed 
([Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  It  was,  perhaps, 
immediately  after  this,  and  in  Galilee, 
that  He  appeared  to  "  above  five  himdred 
at  once  V  {I  Cor.  xv.  6),  but  no  details  of 
tills  interview  have  been  preserved.  After 
a  time  they  all  moved  back  again  to  Jeru- 
salem. Whether  it  was  during  the  tempo- 
rary sojourn  in  Galilee,  or  after  the  trans- 
ference of  the  party  again  to  Jerusalem, 
that  the  appearance  to  Jamee  took  place  is 


uncertain;  that  to  all  the  Apostles  was 
probably  at  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xv.  7).  He 
seems  to  have  been  qow  in  pretty  constant 
communication  with  them,  ^ving  them 
directions  as  to  their  future  mission.  They 
were  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  they  were 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  they 
were  to  be  witnesses  for  Him  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  place  of  His  martyrdom,  in 
Judaea,  in  Samaria  (notwithstanding  the 
chronic  feud  between  the  people  of  that 
region  and  the  Jews),  and  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth. 

Jesus  was  seen  by  the  Apostles  and 
others  for  "forty  days"  (Acts  i.  3).  If 
the  fortieth  day  was  complete,  this  would 
bring  us  to  the  Friday  of  the  sixth  week 
from  the  resurrection ;  if  incomplete,  to 
Thursday  (May  12th,  a.d.  32  (f)).  On 
one  or  other  of  those  days  Jesus  emerged 
with  His  disciples  from  the  eastern  gate- 
way of  Jerusalem,  went  down  into  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Kidron,  crossed  the 
brook  of  that  name,  passed  near  Geth- 
semane,  the  garden  of  the  agony,  ascended 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  passing  the 
summit,  descended  a  mile  on  the  other 
side,  till  the  party  reached  Bethany,  a 
village  with  very  sacred  memories.  Stop- 
ping there,  Jesus  blessed  His  followers, 
ana  then,  in  their  sight,  ascended  from 
the  earth,  thev  gazing  steadfastly  upward, 
even  after  a  cloud  had  received  Him  out  ot 
their  sight.  Two  men  in  white  apparel, 
presumably  angels,  informed  them  that  it 
was  no  use  to  gaze.  The  same  Jesus 
whom  they  had  seen  taken  up  into  heaven 
should  come  again  (no  time  mentioned)  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven  (Acts  i.  2-11).  They  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  been  directed 
to  remain  till  the  H!oly  Spirit  should 
descend  on  them  from  on  high.  They  did 
so,  and,  during  the  intermediate  period, 
elected  an  Apostle,  Matthias,  to  fill  the 

Slace  of  the  unworthy  Judas.  Not  many 
ays  afterwards  (Sunday,  May  22nd  (?)), 
on  the  day  of  Penteoost,  the  Jewish  feast 
of  weeks,  they  were  favoured  with  the 
promised  descent  of  the  Spirit,  with  Whom 
came  also  the  gift  of  tongues.  The 
operation  of  the  Spirit  soon  converted 
their  former  weakness  into  strength,  their 
vacillation  into  firmness,  and  their  timidity 
into  resolute  courage  (Acts,  i.,  ii.).  They 
addressed  themselves  at  once  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  attempted  evangelisation  of  the 
world.  They  preadied,  they  baptised, 
they  proved  their  message  by  means  of 
miracles.  That  message  was  that  Jesus 
was  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Saviour 
from  sin  and  woe,  the  Sou  of  God,  and  as 
**  the  Word  **  truly  and  absolutely  Divine. 
Urged  by  a  heavenly  vision,  Peter  took 
the  initiative  in  inviting  GentUee  as  well  as 
Jews  to  enter  the  (Christian  Ch  urch  (Acts  x. ). 
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Jether 


(  386  ) 


Jew 


Paul  was  commissioned  to  make  these 
same  Gentiles  the  special  sphere  of  his 
apostolic  labours  (Acts  ix.  15 ;  xxii.  21, 
etc.)*  The  mantle  of  these  first  Christian 
labourers  fell  on  others  as  they  departed. 
From  that  time  till  this  the  work  has  gone 
on  without  intermission,  nor  will  it  stop 
till  on  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
great  voices  shall  be  heard  in  heaven, 
Haying,  "The  kingdom  of  the  world  is 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever"  (Rev.  xi.  16— R.V.). 

Jetber  [Heb.  Yether  =  '*  a  rope,"  **  a 
cord,"  "abundance"  .  .  .  "emin- 
ence," "  excellence  "]. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant 
of  Pharez  and  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii.  32). 


(2)  The  eldest  son  of  a  certainEzra, 
»eIonginfl 
IV.  17). 


belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 


(3)  An  Asherite,  the  same  as  Ithran, 
the  son  of  Zophah  (cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  37 
with  38). 

(4)  Tlie  same  as  Jethro,  Moses'  father- 
in-lawJExod.  iv.  18,  margin). 

(5)  The  firstborn  son  of  the  judge 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  20,  21). 

(6)  The  father  of  Amasa,  Absalom's 
commander-in-chief  (1  Kings  ii.  5).  In 
1  Chron.  iL  17  Jether  is  called  an  Ishmael- 
ite.  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  he  is  called  Ithra 
the  Israelite,  but  Israelite  is  probably  a 
copyist's  error  for  Ishmaelite. 

Jetbetb  [Heb.  Yetheth  =  "  a  nail"]. 
A  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40;   1 
Chron.  i.  61). 

JotUali  [Itiilah]  (Josh.  xix.  42— 
A.  v.). 

Jetbro  [Heb.  Yithro  —  "acquisition," 
"rain,"  " pre-eminence,"  "  excellence "]. 

One  of  tne  names  of  Moses'  father-in- 
law  rExod.  iii.  1).  In  chap.  ii.  18  he  is 
called  Beuel.  That  the  two  men,  though 
so  differently  named,  are  the  same  is  preuy 
evident,  for  each  is  called  *'  the  priest 
of  Midian  "  (cf.  ii.  16, 18 and  iii.  1).  Moses 
kept  his  flocK  in  the  desert  for  forty  years 
(Exod.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Acts  vii.  30).  When  called 
by  God  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  achieve  the 


emancipation  of  the  HebrewSj  Moses  asked 
and  received  Jethro' s  permission  to  de- 
part, taking  with  him  nis  wife  Zipporah 
(the  priest's  daughter}  and  his  two  sons 
(E^oa.  iv.  18-20);  out  when  troubles 
arose,  he  sent  her  and  her  two  sons 
temporarily  back  to  her  father's  for 
safety's  8<Lke  (xviii.  2).  After  the  pass- 
age of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  conducted 
the  Israelites  into  Jethro's  coimtry,  the 
Midianite  priest  brought  his  daughter  and 
her  two  sons  back  to  Moses  (xviii.*  1-7). 
He  rejoiced  over  the  deliverance  of  the 
emancipated  people,  and   suggested  the 


appointment  of  judges  when  he  saw  that 
the  Hebrew  leader  was  wearing  himself 
out  by  deciding  even  the  most  trivial  cases 
personally  (8-27).  Hobab,  sometimes 
considered  identi<»l  with  Jethro  (Judg. 
iv.  11),  is  in  Numb.  x.  29  called  Ae  son  of 
Baguel  the  Midianite.     [Hobab.] 

Jetnr  [Heb.  Yeiw=  "a  hedge,"  "a 
fence, "  "an  enclosure "1. 

A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  31).  His  descendants  were  part 
of  the  tribe  called  Hagarites  (^1  Chron.  v. 
19).  He  seems  to  have  ruled  m  and  given 
name  to  Itubjba  (q.v.). 

Jenel  [Heb.  IVi/W  ="  treasure  "  or 
"  treasury  of  God  "  (?)].     [Jeiel.] 

(1)  A  son  of  Zeroh.  At  an  uncertain 
period  he,  with  690  of  his  clan,  lived  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix.  6). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Elizaphan.  He 
took  part  in  the  reformation  under  Heae- 
kiah  (2  Chiron,  xxix.  13— B.V.).  Called 
in  the  A.V.  Jeiel  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  second  of  three  descendants  of 
Adonikam.  They,  with  sixty  males,  ac- 
companied Neheniiah  from  Babylon  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(Ezra  ™.  13— B.V. ;  cf.  verso  1).  Called 
in  the  A.V.  Jehiel  (q.v.). 

Jeufth  [Heb.  r«wA  =  *'he  wifl 
hasten"  (?)  (Geseniw) ;  "  to  whom  God 
hastens "  {Oxfoi-d  £ibie)], 

(1)  A  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Ahob- 
bomah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5).  He  became  a 
duke  in  Edom  (18). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Bilhan  (1 
Chron.  vii.  10). 

(3)  A  Levite  in  David's  reij^.  He  was 
a  sou  of  Shimei  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

(4)  The  second  son  of  Eshek,  a  descend- 
ant of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  39— B.V.). 
The  name  is  spelled  in  the  A.V.  Jeovsb 

(5)  The  eldest  son  of  Behoboam  (2 
Chron.  xi  19). 

JeuB  [Heb.  Yeutg=  "  a  counsellor,"  "  w 
assessor  m  a  court  of  justice  "] . 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shabaraim  by  ^ 
wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  10). 

Jew  [English,  derived  through  OW 
French  JuU  =  "  Jews,"  fromLat.7i«*«^ 
Ittd<eus ;  Gr.  loudaios  =  "  an  inhabitant  of 
/wfi«a"(q.v.)]. 

Properly,  one  descended  from  Judah,  the 
son  of  JacoD.  Or  one  belonging  to  the  tribe 
or  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thenthemeao- 
ing  was  extended,  and  the  word  applied  to 
anyone  of  the  Hebrew  race  who  return** 
from  the  captivity ;  and  finally  it  compre* 
hended  anyone  of  that  race  throughout 
the  world  (Esther  ii.  5  ;  Matt.  ii.  2).  For 
a  history  of  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament 
times  »ee  Isbael  and  Judah,  with  the 
cross-references  under  these  articles  and 
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any  others  unref  erred  to  which  amplify  the 
aeveral  portions  of  the  narrativa  For 
the  period  intermediate  between  Old  and 
New  Testament  times  me  Hibtoet  (Iitteb- 
biblioal).  For  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews 
under  the  New  Testament  $6e  the  seyeral 
biographical  articles  derived  from  that 
portion  of  the  Bible.  For  the  lustorT  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  at  a  later  period  tee 
Jebusalejc  and  Palestine.  For  their 
present  state  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that, 
m  fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Ley.  zxvi.  33, 39 ; 
Deut,  iv.  27 ;  xxvui.  2o,  36,  37,  64,  66-68, 
etc.),  they  are  scattered  over  all  Gentile 
linos,  but  nowhere  in.  the  world,  not  even 
in  Palestine,  have  a  land  where  they  can 
live  under  a  government  of  their  own. 

%  The  Jew^  lanffuaae.— The  Hebrew 
tongue  [Hebrew  (1I)J  (2  Kings  xviii. 
26,  28;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  13;  Isa.  xxxvi. 
11,  18;  Neh.  xiii.  24). 


Jewess  j^nglish]. 

The  femmine  form  of  Jew  (Acts  xvi.  1 ; 
xxiv.  24). 

Jewry  [English,  through  Old  French 
Jtiierie,  from  Liftt.  JUD.SA  (q.v.)* 

(1)  The  territory  belongmg  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  (Dan.  v.  1^. 

(2)  The  Roman  provmce  of  Judsa 
(Luke  xxiii.  o ;  John  vii.  1). 

Jeiaalali  [Heb.  Yezanyah^  Yezan- 
yahu  =  *'  whom  Jehovah  listens  to  or  re- 
gards" (Gesenius):  "Jehovah  adorns**  (?) 
(Or/brrf  Bible)].     [Jaazaniah.] 

llie  son  of  a  Maacathite.  He  came 
with  his  men  to  pay  his  respects  to  Geda- 
liah,  who^  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
was  appomted  by  the  Chaldeans  governor 
of  Jnoah.  Jezaniah  had  no  complicity  in 
the  immediately  subsequent  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
perpetrator  to  justice.  Uall«l  also  Jaaza- 
niah  (cf.  2  Kmgs  xxv.  23-25  with  Jer. 
xl.  8)  and  Azariah  (Jer.  xliii.  2).  He  was 
the  son  of  Hoshaiah  (xlii.  1). 

'  Jesebel  [Heb.  Izeb/iel  =  *'  unmarried," 
**  chaste."  From  this  word  in  its  good 
sense  comes  Isabel  or  Isabella,  which  is 
not  =  Is-a-bellel. 

(1)  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
the  Sidonians.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  being  of  more 
masculine  t^nperament  than  tne  some- 
what effeminate  monarch,  ruled  over  him, 
gave  him  evil  counsel,  and  at  last  caused 
his  ruin.  She  was  a  devoted  worshipper 
of  Baal,  and  intolerant  of  all  other  faiths 
but  her  own.  To  please  her,  Ahab  had  to 
rear  a  temple  and  an  altar  of  Baal,  and 
set  up  an  Asheba  (q.v.)  (1  Kings  xvi 
31-33).  Though  legally  only  the  king's 
consort,  and  not  the  ruler  of  the  countiy, 


yet  she  slew  all  the  prophets  of  Jehovah 
on  whom  she  could  lay  nands,  and  this, 
apparently  on  her  own  responsibilify, 
without  asking  AhaVs  leave  Txviii.  4-1^. 
When  she  planned  the  deatn  of  Elijah 
(xix.  1,  2),  and  afterwards  effected  the 
judicial  mmxler  of  Naboth^  she  similarly 
Ignored  the  king's  authority,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  crime  ne  must  have 
suspected  what  was  going  on,  and  when 
he  found  it  out  condonea  the  deed  (xxi. 
16-22).  On  account  of  these  murders 
and  other  violations  of  the  moral  law. 
Divine  sentence  was  puronounced  against 
her.  It  was  said.  **The  dogs  shall  eat 
Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel  ^  (23).  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  When, 
after  her  husband's  death,  Jehu  executed 
pitiless  vengeance  on  the  ro^'al  household, 
Jezebel  painted  her  face,  tired  her  head, 
and,  looking  out  at  a  window,  called  to 
him  as  he  approached,  *'Had  Zimri  peace, 
who  slew  his  master?"  On  which  the 
man  of  iron  *'  lifted  up  his  face  to  the 
window,  and  said,  Who  is  on  my  side  ? 
who  ?  And  there  looked  out  to  him  two  or 
three  eunuchs."  *'  Throw  her  down,"  he 
cried,  and  they  unhesitatingly  obeyed. 
She  fell  in  front  of  his  chariot,  which  he 
intentionally  drove  over  her,  her  blood 
bespattering  the  horses  and  the  walL 
Then  entering  a  house,  probably  the 
palace,  he  ate  and  drank,  the  exciting 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed 
apparently  not  spoiling  his  appetite. 
When  he  had  had  enough,  he  suddenly 
recollected  that  a  piece  of  business  had 
been  neglected,  and  gave  directions  to 
repair  the  omission.  **See  now  to  this 
cursed  woman,"  he  said,  "  and  bury  her,  for 
she  is  a  king's  daughter.'*  On  gomg,  thev 
found  that  the  dogs,  who  with  other  animals 
constitute  the  scavengers  of  Eastern  cities, 
had  been  beforehand  with  them.  They 
had  left  no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands. 
Thus  dreadfully  was  the  Divine  sentence 
executed  against  the  wholesale  murderess, 
the  blood  of  whose  victims,  like  that  of 
Abel,  cried  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  (2 
Kings  ix.  7,  30-37  ;  cf .  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  ix.  6 ; 
Exod.  xxi.  12-14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17). 

(2)  A  woman  at  Thyatira  who  called 
herself  a  prophetess,  and  seduced  some 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  there  to 
commit  ** fornication"  and  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols.  It  is  possible  that 
Jezebel  may  have  been  her  sjrmbolic 
ratlier  than  her  real  name.    If  so,  it  was 

given  because  of  a  resemblance  between 
er  and  Ahab's  idolatrous   and   wicked 
queen  (Rev.  ii.  20,  23). 

Jeaer  [Heb.  Yetaer  =  "  a  fashioning," 
"  formation,"  **  anything  made  "]. 
A  son  of  Naphtali,  and  founder  of  the 
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Jezerite  family  (Gen.  xlvi.    24;    Numb, 
xxvi.  49 ;  I  Chron.  vii.  13). 

Jesiali  [Izziah]  (Ezra  z.  25— A.Y.). 

Jeslel  [Heb.  Yeziel  =  ''  a  meeting  or 
osaembly  of  God  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Azmaveth.  He 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  3). 


45).  When  Elijah,  then  on  Mount  Carmel, 
predicted  the  coming  of  a  great  rain,  and 
urged  Ahab  to  drive  homeward  at  once, 
running  himself  in  front  of  the  vehicle,  it 
was  to  Jezreel  that  the  king  and  the 
prophet  went  (46).  Naboth  was  a  Jened- 
ite,  and  his  vineyard  at  Jezreel  was  in 
close  proximity  to  Ahab^s  palace  (xzi.  1). 


JeiUa^i  [Izliah]  (1  Chron.  viii.  18 — 
A.V.). 
Jesoar  [Izhab]  (I  Chron.  iv.  7— A.V.). 

Jesralilali  (Heb.  Yizmhh  t/ah  =  "  whom 
Jehovah  has  brought  into  light"  (Gese- 
uitis);  "Jehovah  shines  forth*'  (Oxford 
Bible)]. 

An  overseer  of  singers  in  Nehemiah*s 
time  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Jesreel  FHeb.  Yizreel,  Izreel  =  *'  what 
God  has  planted  "  (Gesmitt*) ;  **  God 
scatters  "  {Oxford  Bible)], 

I.  Places. 

(1)  A  city  on  or  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  17,  18).  The 
Israelites  encamped  at  a  fountain  in  its 
vicinity  just  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  I;  cf.  2  Sam.  iv.  4),  the 
Philistines  following  them  to  the  same 
locality  (1  Sam.  xxix.  11).  Ishbosheth, 
among  other  places,  ruled  over  Jezreel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9).  Just  below  it  was  the  town 
or  village  of  Zartanah  (1  Kings  iv.  12). 
Jezreel  was  one  of  Ahab^s  capitals  (xviii. 


The  Divine  judgment  against  JexeM 
doomed  her  to  be  killed  beside  the  waU 
(A.V.)  or  rampart  (B.V.)  of  Jezreel  (23 : 
2  Kinjn  ix.  10,  37) ;  and  it  was  in  that 
city  that  she  met  her  violent  death 
(30-35).  In  the  times  of  Joram,  Ahab's 
and  Jezebers  son,  Jezreel  was  still  a  capital 
(2  Kinffs  viiL  29 ;  ix.  15  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  6). 
It  had  a  tower  from  which  a  watchman 
might  look  out  (2  Kings  ix,  17).  Ahab'i 
seventy  sons  lived  there,  and  there  were 
massacred  by  order  of  Jehu  (x.  1-11).  The 
bloodshed  in  these  sanguinary  transactions 
is  called  by  Hosea  *'  the  blood  of  Jezreel/* 
and  he  prophesied  that  it  should  be 
avenged  (Hosea  i.  4).  The  Crusaders 
correctly  identified  Jezreel  with  the 
Arabic  village  Zer'in.  Then  the  discovery 
lapsed  into  oblivion,  and  was  not  revived 
tin  A.D.  1814.  In  1838  Prof.  Bobinsonhad 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  it  as  accurate. 
Though  situated  in  a  plain,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  site  an  admirable  one 
for  a  fortified  city,  standing  as  it  did  upon 
the  brow  of  a  very  steep,  rocky  descent,  of 
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100  feet  or  more,  towards  the  north-east, 
with  a  splendid  vie'i^  all  the  way  to  the 
Jordan.  He  saw  a  sarcophagus,  with 
sculptured  ornaments.  [Dr.  John  Wilson 
afterwards  found  remains  of  eleven.]  The 
identification  has  been  uniTersally  ac- 
cented. The  fountain  of  Jezreel,  which  is 
below  the  village,  is  copious  and  good.  It 
is  called  'Ain  el  Meiyiteh.  Another  and 
yet  more  copious  one,  'Ain  JilOd,  is  at  no 
great  distance  (Bib.  Ites.  iii.  161-174). 
Sir  Chas.  Wilson  found  300  dstems  exist- 
ing among  the  houses,  only  about  twenty 
in  number,  of  the  modem  village.  The 
ancient  vineyards  seem  to  have  been  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  where  rock-cut  wine- 
presses now  exist  (cf.  1  Kings  xxi.  H 
{Survey  of  JTestem  Palestine,  II.  (Samaria; 
p.  87). 

(2)  A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  country 
of  Jadah  (Josh.  xv.  6b).  It  seems  to  have 
been  from  this  place  that  David  obtained 
his  wife  Ahinoam  "the  Jezreelitess'' 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  43 ;  xxvii.  3 ;  xxx.  5 ;  2Sam. 
ii.  2;  iii.  2;  1  Chron.  iii.  1).  Exact  situa- 
tion unknown. 

II.  Men, 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  apparentljr  not 
many  generations  from  Judah  lumself 
(1  Chron.  iv.  3). 

(2)  A  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  So 
named  because  Jehovah  had  declared  that 
He  would  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  on 
the  house  of  Jehu  (Hosea  i  4,  5). 

^  Valley  of  Jezreel. — Either  that  part 
of  the  great  plain  intersecting  Palestine 
inunediately  north  of  Carmel  which  is 
adjacent  to  Jezreel,  or  the  great  plain 
itself  (Josh.  xvii.  16).  In  Gideon*  s  dayn 
the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  pitched 
within  its  limits  (Jud^.  vi.  33).  It  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  an  unportant  battle,  in 
which  the  bow  of  Israel  was  to  be  broken 
(Hosea  i.  4,  5,  11 ;  ii.  22).  The  whole 
plain  is  now  called  that  of  Esdraelon. 
which  is  simply  Jezreel  a  little  changed 
(cf.  Judith  i.  8;  iv.  6;  vii.  3).  Through 
all  bygone  time  it  has  been  a  great  battle- 
field of  nations.     [Abmaoeddon.] 

JUMam  [Ibsam]  (1  Chron.  vii.  2— 
A.V.). 

Jldlaph    [Heb.      Tidhlaph  =  '*  weep- 

A  son  of  Xahor  and  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii. 
22).    It  is  not  known  where  he  settled. 

Jlmnali,  Jlnina  [Heb.  Timnah  = 
*  *  happiness '  *  ( Gesen  i  //*) :  ' '  whom  God 
keeps Wk''  (Oxford Bible)]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Asher,  and  founder  of 
a  family,  that  of  the  Jimnites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  Numb.  xxvi.  44).  Called  in  1  Chron. 
Tii.  30  IXNAH  (q.v.). 

Jll^tAli  [Iphtah]  (Josh.  XV.  43— A. v.). 


Jlphtliali-el  [Iphthah-el]  (Josh.  xii. 
14,  27-A.V.). 

Joab  [Heb.  J ooAA  =  ** Jehovah"  (is 
his)  "father'']. 

(1)  The  son  of  Seraiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  He  was  the  **  father  "  of  the  valley 
of  Charashim  (craftsmen),  i.e.,  he  was 
the  first  to  settle  in  it  or  lead  a  colonising 
party  thither.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Othniel  (1  Chron.  iv.  13,  14). 

(2)  The  son  of  Zeruiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  16), 
David's  sister  (1  Chron.  ii.  16).  Joabwas, 
therefore,  that  king's  nephew.  He  was 
the  second  of  three  brothers — ^Abishai, 
Joab.  and  Asahel,  all  of  an  heroic  type. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  accompanied 
David  when  a  fugitive  during  the  latter 
part  of  Saul's  reign  ;  perhaps  ne  was  then 
TOO  young,  though  his  elder  brother, 
Abishai,  was  of  age  to  go,  and  went  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  6-25).  JoaVs  first  personal 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  pubhc  life  is 
when  he  is  at  the  head  of  David's 
**  servants,"  by  which  is  meant  soldiers, 
in  the  war  with  Ishbosheth.  He  com- 
manded, and  was  victor  in,  the  battle 
which  grew  out  of  the  tournament  at 
Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-32).  He  either 
believed,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  when  Abner,  Iriibosheth's 
commander-in-chief,  after  his  quarrel 
with  his  royal  master,  sought  an  interview 
with  David,  he  came  simply  as  a  spy,  and, 
re{)roving  the  king  for  havmg  allowed  his 
visitor  to  depart  in  peace,  went  after  the 
departing  stranger,  and  assassinated  him 
at  a  nominally  friendlv  interview.  He 
assigned  as  the  ostensible,  and  perhaps  to 
a  certain  extent  the  real,  reason  for  the 
murder  the  fact  that  his  younger  brother 
Asahel  had  been  killed  by  Abner  in  the 
battle  at  Gibeon,  omitting,  however,  to 
mention  that  it  was  in  a  fair  fight,  and 
strictly  in  self-defence.  [Abneb,  Asahel.] 
Probably,  also,  an  unavowed  second  reason 
was  his  apprehension  that  Abner  might 
supersede  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army .  Abishai  supported  Joab,  and  David 
felt  himself  politically  too  weak  to  bring 
them  to  justice,  yet  he  never  condoned  the 
crime  (2  Sam  iii.  1-39).  But  he  seems  to 
have  removed  Joab  from  the  command  of 
the  army.  After  the  Jebusite  fort  on 
Mount  Zion  had  been  captured  by  David, 
he  promised  the  vacant  office  to  anyone 
who  should  first  climb  up  the  gutter  lead- 
ing from  the  Jebusite  city,  and  capture 
that  stronghold  itself.  The  first  to  climb 
was  Joabj  who  in  consequence  was  hence- 
forth agam  in  his  old  place  as  head  of  the 
forces  (cf.  2  Sam.  iv.  8  with  1  Chron.  xi. 
6^.  He  soon  afterwards  repaired  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  (8).    After  David's  con- 

?ue8t  of  theEdomites  ( 1  Sam.  viii.  13  [?J, 
4 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12),  Joab  remained  m 
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IdumflBa  with  the  army  for  six  moDths^ 
cutting  off  every  male  (1  Kin^  xi.  14-17). 
He  commanded  in  the  war  with  the  con- 
federate Syrians  and  Ammonites  (2  Sam. 
X.  1-14  ;  1  Chron.  xix.  1-19).  Afterwards 
he  so  pressed  the  siege  of  Rabbah-Ammon 
that  he  could  at  any  time  have  assaulted 
it  successfully ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  he 
sent  for  David  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  the  victory  (2  Stoi.  xi.  1 ;  xii. 
26-29;  cf.  1  Chron.  xx.  1-3).  He  was  the 
king's  obedient  servant,  and  carried  out 
the  directions  about  putting  Uriah  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  that  he  might  be 
slain  (2  Sam.  xi.  6-27) .  It  was  Joab  who  sent 
to  David  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoah  to 
induce  him  to  forgive  Absalom  (xiv.  1-27) 
but  he  was  so  reluctant  to  interfere  further 
in  the  case  that  it  was  not  till  his  barley 
tteld  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  unworthy 
prince  that  heconsentedto  act  again  (28-33). 
When  Absalom  rebelled,  Joab  remained 
loyal  to  David,  and  led  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  royal  forces  which  defeated 
the  rebels  (xviii.  1,2).  Then,  in  defiance 
of  the  king's  command,  he  thrust  three 
darts  through  the  heart  of  the  revolted 
prince,  terminating  his  life  (9-17)«  and 
afterwards  speaking  some  plain  though  not 
unwise  words  to  the  king  on  his  extrava- 
gant grief  at  the  death  (xix.  1-8).  David 
seems  to  have  deposed  him  again  on 
account  of  his  slaughter  of  Absalom,  for 
when  Sheba  rebelled,  Amasa  was  employed 
to  lead  the  forces  sent  to  crush  the  re- 
volt. Amasa  wa^  destitute  of  energy,  and 
did  not  know  the  value  of  moments  in 
insurrections.  Abishai  was  there'  iw  sent 
to  supersede  him  in  the  comman  This 
gave  mortal  offence  to  Joab,  who,  at  a 
nominally  friendly  interview,  stabbed  him 
dead  just  as  he  had  done  Abner  in  similar 
circumstances,  only  that  this  time  there 
was  no  pretence  of  a  blood-feud  between 
the  parties— jealousy,  and  jealousy  alone, 
being  the  motive  lor  the  crime.  Then 
Joab  and  Abishai  put  an  end  to  the  rebel- 
lion (xx.  1-22).  Joab  thus  again  became 
commander-in-chief  (23 ;  cf.  also  1  Kings 
ii.  34,  35).  He  waa  opposed  to  David's 
numbering  the  people,  and  intentionally 
did  the  work  imperfectly  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  -9 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1-6).  When  Adonijah  setup 
for  king,  Joab  went  with  him  (1  Kings 
i.  7),  but,  with  his  other  supporters, 
deserted  him  on  hearing  that  Solomon 
had  been  proclaimed  king  (28-49).  David 
on  his  deathbed  indicated  his  wish  that 
Joab  should  be  brought  to  justice  for  the 
murders  of  Abner  and  of  Amasa.  Solomon 
carried  out  the  sentence.  Joab,  clinging  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Benaiah, 
chief  of  the  bodyguard,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness  (ii.  5,  6, 
28-34). 


(3)  The  founder  of  a  family,  members 
of  which  returned  from  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  6 ;  viii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  1 1). 

Joab  [Heb.  YoahA  =  "Jehovah  (Ws) 
brother,"  i,e.  "his  keeper  "1. 

(1)  The  third  son  of  Obed-edom  (1 
Chion.  xxvi.  3). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Genhom 
(1  Chron.  vi.  21). 

(3)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Zimmah.  He 
assisted  at  the  religious  reformation  under 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12). 

(4)  A  son  of  Asaph.  He  was  the  re- 
corder under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii. 
18,  26  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22). 

(5)  A  son  of  Joahaz.  He  was  recorder 
under  king  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8). 

Joaliai  [Heb.  Yoahhaz^  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  FtfAoaAffr  =  "whom  Jehovah 
seizes  "  or  **  holds  "].    [Jehojlhaz.1 

The  father  of  Joah  Ao.  5  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Joanan,  Joanna  (1)  [N.  T.  Gr. 
loananj  the  same  asloanttr^  =  "John  "J. 

The  son  of  Rhesa,  and  the  father  of 
Joda,  in  the  anoestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  27— R.V.  and  A.V). 

Joanna  (1)  [Joanak]  (Luke  iiL  27— 
A.V.). 

Joanna  (2)  [Heb.  loannoy  the  female 
form  of  Joannes  =  **  John  "]. 

The  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod 
the  tetrarch.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  and  one  of  the  party 
who  accompanied  Mary  Magdalene  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  (xxiv.  10). 


(1),  Jehoash  [Heb.  Tooth  (l\ 
Yehoash  =  "  (whom}  Jehovah  has  given  ' 
(Gesftiiua).  Joash  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Jehoash.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  only  of 
the  fiist  form;  Nos.  5  and  6  (the  two 
kings)  of  both]. 

(1)  A  son  or  descendant  of  Shelah,  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  22). 

(2)  The  father  of  Gideon.  He  lived  at 
Abiezer,  and  was  apparently  a  man  of 
substance.  He  was  at  first  a  worshipper 
of  Baal,  and  had  reared  an  altar  to  that 
false  god  and  an  Asherah  (q.v).  These 
Gideon  was  directed  to  throw  down,  which 
he  did.  The  idolaters  demanded  that 
Joash  should  surrender  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death  for  the  sacrilege,  but  natural  affec- 
tion prevailing  over  superstition,  he  refused 
to  comply,  flung  over  Baal  and  his  worship, 
and  seconded  the  efforts  of  Gideon  for  the 
spiritual  and  political  regeneration  of  the 
people  (Judg.  vi  11-22 ;  viiL  32). 

(3)  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah  who  came  to 
David  atZiklag  ri  Chron.  xii.  3). 

(4)  A  son  of  Ahab,  who  seems  to  have 
been  regent  during  his  father's  absence  on 
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the  Bamoth-Gilead  expedition  (1  Kings 
xxii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  rnii.  25). 

(5)  The  son  of  that  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  who,  when  on  a  visit  to  Joranii 
then  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  shared  his 
fate,    both   being   killed   by   Jehn.    On 
hearing  of  her  son*s  death,  Athaliah,  the 
mother    of   Ahaziah,    massacred   all   his 
children  (her  own  grand-children)  except 
one,  who  escaped  by  the  artifice  of  the  late 
king's  sister  Jehoeheba.    That  one   was 
Joash,  or  Jehoash,  then  only  an  infimt. 
He   was-  hidden  with  his  nurse  for  six 
years  in  the  Temple^  of  course  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  raiests,  Athaliah  mean- 
while ruling  over  the  land.  In  the^venth 
year.  Jehoiada,  the  chief  priest,  showed 
Joosn  to  the  palace-guards,  and,  nlacing 
them  at  the  posts  where  they  coula  be  of 
most  service  in  defending  him,  publicly 
anointed  him  king.    The  measure  was  a 
poj>ular  one,  and  as  the  small  boy  stood  by 
a  pillar,  with  the  royal  crown  on  his  head, 
those  military  men  and  others  who  saw 
him,  raised  tne  same  shout  as  when  Saul 
was   anointed— **  Ood    save    the   king." 
Athaliah,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  to  the 
sj^t,  and  entered  the  Temple ;  but,  by  the 
high  priest's  orders,  she  was  at  once  ejected 
fwd  slain,  leaving  Joash  now  without  a 
rival.    Then  Jehoiada  framed  two  cove- 
nants :  the  one  that  the  youthful  ruler  and 
his  people  should  serve.  Jehovah,  and  the 
other  that   they   should  discharge  their 
mutual  duties  as  king  and  subjects.    Then 
thmr  proceeded  to  **  the  house  of  Baal,'* 
ana  OToke  it  down,  smashing  the  ima^ 
which  it  contained,  and  killing  Mattan,  its 
officiatingpriest,  on  the  altar  (2  Kings  xi. 
1-20 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  10-21).    Jehoash  or 
Joash   was   seven    years   old   when    he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  he  reigned  forty 
years  (by   the  A.V.  from  about  878  to 
839  B.C.).     Of  course,  at  the  age  of  seven 
the  character  of  his  nominal  rule  turned 
wholly   on   the   question   who  were  his 
advisers.    Happily,    he   was    under   the 
direction  of  the  high  priest.  Jehoiada,  and 
as  long  as  that  wise  counsellor  lived,  Joash 
did  well,  one  notable  measure  of  his  being 
the  repair   of   the  Temple,  though   the 
people  still  continued  generally  to  worship 
at  the  •*  high  places  "  (2  Kings  xii.  1-16J. 
Bat  on  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  both  the  king  and  his  people 
quite  apostatised  from  Jehovah,  and  oec^ 
to  set  up  Asherahs  and  other  idols.  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  denounced  judg- 
ment upon  the  evil  doers,  on  which  Joash 
S<^ve  oraersfor  his  murder,  and  the  multi- 
tude breaking  out  into  riot,  gratified  their 
sovereign   by   stoning    the   too   faithful 
prophet  to  death  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  15-22 ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  35).    Soon  afterwards  Hazael, 
■ong  of  S3rria,  having  captured  the  Philis- 
^e  dty  at  Qath,  uireatened  Jerusalem, 


and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  receiving  as 
ransom  money  the  contents  of  the  Temple 
treasury.  Joash  did  not  long  survive  tnis 
disfprace.  When  it  was  incurred,  he  was 
seriously  unwell,  and  as  he  lay  helpless, 
his  servants  assassinated  him  m  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  Zechariah.  He  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  one 
of  the  proper  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  On 
his  death,  Amaziah,  his  son,  ascended  the 
throne  (2  Kings  xii.  19-21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
23-27). 

(6)  The  son  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel. 
He  was  associated  with  his  f  aUier  in  the 
government  during  the  last  two  years  of 
that  king^  reign.  This  joint  rule  bmn. 
by  the  A/V. ,  alx)ut  841  and  lasted  till  about 
839  B.C.,  when  Jehoahax  died,  leaving 
Joash  or  Jehoash  in  sole  possession  of  the 
throne  (cf.  2  Kin^  xiii.  10  and  xiv.  1). 
Including  the  period  of  joint  rule,  Joash 
reigned  sixteen  years,  till  about  825  B.C. 
In  religious  arrangements  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jeroboam  I.,  continuing 
the  worship  of  the  two  calves  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  Nevertheless  he  felt  intense 
veneration  for  the  prophet  filisha,  weep- 
ing and  expressing  sorrow  when  he  was 
dyin|^.  The  seer,  oefore  he  passed  away, 
enjomed  the  king  to  open  the  window^  and 
shoot  out  arrows,  which  he  did  three  times. 
The  three  arrows  aymbolised  three  vic- 
tories which  he  was  to  gain  over  the 
Syrians ;  and  had  he  shot  six  instead  of 
three,  the  number  of  victories  would  have 
been  doubled  (2  Kings  xiii.  14-25).  After- 
wards  he  lent  100,000  mercenaries  to 
Amaziah,  the  new  king  of  Judah,  for  an 
Edomite  expedition.  A  prophet  directed 
them  to  be  sent  home,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Though  they  had  been  paid  in 
fuU  for  the  services  which  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  render,  jet  they  departed  in 
a  ffreat  rage,  plundering  the  territory  of 
Judah  as  they  went  alon^  (2  Chron.  xj\. 
6-10,  13).  Perhaps  on  this  account,  Ama- 
ziah sent  Joash  a  challenge  to  fight.  Joash 
remonstrated  in  severe  language,  but  Ama- 
ziah would  not  forbear.  A  battle  took 
place  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  Joash 
was  victorious ;  and  he  followed  up  his 
success  by  breaking  down  a  part  of  the 
wall  surrounding  Jerusalem,  and  carrying 
off  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the 
palace,  with  hostages  as  guarantees  against 
xurther  disturbances  of  the  peace.  On  the 
death  of  Joash  or  Jehoash,  his  son  Jero- 
boam II.  ascended  the  throne  (2  Kings 
xiv.  8-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  17-24). 

JomA  (2)  [Heb:  TomH  (2)  =  "(whom) 
Jehovah  has  given  "  {Gesmim).  Though 
the  same  in  meaning,  Joash  (I)  and  (2) 
are  differently  spelled  in  Hebrew]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  8). 
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(2)  An  officer  who  had  charse  of  David's 
oil-cellars  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  28). 

LN.    T.     Gr.      Yoatham  = 


"Jotham"  (q.v.)]- 

King  Jotham,  tne  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt, 
i.  9— A. v.). 

Job  (1)  [Iob]  (Gen.  xlvi.  13— A. V.). 

Job  (2)  [Heb.  lyobh  -  **  treated  in  a 
hostile  manner,"  *' persecuted "  (?),  or 
*'  lookine  back  seriously  *']. 

An  Cm  Testament  saint  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Uz  (Job  i.  1),  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  east  or  south-east  of  Palestine  (cf. 
Lam.  iv.  21).  [Uz.]  He  was  "perfect 
and  upright,**  *'  one  that  feared  God,  and 
eschewed"  {i.e.  shunned")  **evil."  He 
was  at  first  also  exceedingly  prosperous  as 
well  a?  good.  He  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  while  his  *' substance" 
consisted  of  7,000  sheep,  3,000  camels,  500 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  500  she  asses.  To  look 
after  these  flocks  and  herds  and  otherwise 
serve  him  he  had  a  '*  great  household  "  of 
servants  and  retainers.  A  round  of  festivi- 
ties went  on  among  the  young  people, 
each  of  the  sons  in  succession  having  a 
party,  to  which  his  sisters  were  invited. 
When  the  feastings  were  over,  the  pious 
father  offered  a  burnt  offering  for  each  of 
his  children,  lest  amid  their  gaieties  thej 
had  sinned  and  cursed  G^  in  their 
hearts.  On  a  certain  day  the  sons  of  Gk>d 
(probably  the  angels)  came  to  present 
themselves  before  Jehovah,  and  Satan 
(the  word  means  "adversary")  had  the 
assurance  to  appear  among  the  company. 
Gk)d  directed  tne  attention  of  the  fiend  to 
the  high  character  of  Job ;  on  which  the 
adversary,  whom  the  New  Testament 
identifies  with  the  devil  (Rev.  xx.  2)  (that 
word  means  "false  accuser")  at  once 
slandered  Job  by  representing  that  he 
was  pious  only  because  he  was  prosperous. 
"  But  put  forth,"  he  added,  **  Thine  hand 
now,  and  teuch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he 
will  curse  Thee  to  Thy  face."  In  refuta- 
tion of  the  calumny,  Satan  was  permitted 
to  take  from  the  man  of  God  aU  that  he 
had,  being  as  yet,  however,  forbidden  to 
injure  him  personally.  Again  the  round  of 
festivities  had  begun  with  a  party  in  the 
eldest  son's  house,  to  which,  as  usual,  his 
six  brothers  and  his  three  sisters  were 
invited.  Amid  the  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
which  went  on,  a  messenger  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  to  Job  with  the  intelligence 
that  as  the  oxen  were  ploughing,  and  the 
assesf  eeding  beside  them,  the Sabeans came 
upon  them,  killed  the  servants,  and  took 
the  oxen  and  asses  away,  the  sp^ker  alone 
being  left  to  tell  the  tale.  He  had  not 
finished,  when  another  messenger  arrived 
to  say  that  the  fire  of  God  from  heaven  had 
burnt  up  the  sheep,  with  the  servants 
attending  them,  he  alone  being  left  to  tell 


the  tale.  This  second  man  had  not  fio^ied 
speddug,  when  a  third  mesMmger  arrived 
to  say  toat  the  Chaldseans  had  made  out 
three  bwids,  and  carried  away  the  cameti, 
murdering  the  servants  who  were  tending 
them,  he  alone  having  escaped  to  t^  the 
tale.  He  had  not  done,  when  a  fourth 
messen^^er  appeared  to  announce  that  a 
great  wind  from  the  wilderness  had  blown 
down  the  house  in  which  the  party  was  in 
progress,  killing  all  the  young  men,  and 
though  anparently  they  are  not  eanaresdy 
mentionea,  the  young  women  as  weu.  The 
exclamation  of  Job  when  he  realised  that 
he  was  childless  and  poor  could  not  hare 
been  better:  "Nakea  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  retoni 
thither :  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  bath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Instead  of  cursing  God,  as  the 
slanderer  had  represented  that  he  would 
do,  he  had  bleswad  Him  fervently  (L). 
Again  the  "  sons  of  Gk)d  "  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  and,  with 
characteristic  effrontery,  Satan  uipeared 
ut  the  gathering.  The  admirable  bcAavioor 
of  Job  in  his  recoit  unmerited  sufferii^ 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  on  which  the 
calumniator  was  ready  with  another 
slander.  Infiict  some  suffering  *'on  his 
bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  cnree  Thee 
to  Thy  face."  Permission  was  at  once 
given  him  to  tiy.the  patriarch  by  bodily 
suffering,  but  his  life  must  not  be  taken. 
So  Satan  smote  him  with  sore  bculs  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  bis 
foot.  On  the  coming  of  this  fresh  calamity, 
his  wife's  piety  broke  down,  and  she  ex- 
horted him  to  curse  God  and  die  ;  but,  re- 
buking her,  he  exclaimed,  **  What  ?  shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil?  "  Again  the  aUeC' 
ations  of  Satan  were  proved  to  be  simply 
calumny  (ii.  1-10).  Yet  another  trial,  Mid 
a  severe  one,  was  in  store  for  Job.  His 
three  "friends,"  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the 
Naamathite,  came  to  condole  with  himt 
and  totally  mistaking  his  case,  attributed 
all  his  siuferings  to  his  own  exceptional 
wickedness.  Their  mistaken  views,  with 
those  of  a  fourth  visitor,  Elihu,  a  Bmdte, 
and  Job's  defence  of  his  character,  consti- 
tute much  the  largerpart  of  the  book  of 
Job  (ii.  1  -xxxvii.  24).  finally,  QuA  i^ipeais, 
humbles  the  aflUcted  saint,  who,  m  con- 
tending with  his  "  friends "  had  riiown 
a  certain  amount  of  self-righteousness, 
rebukes  them,  and  bestows  on  him,  ss 
before,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters 
(these  last  being  the  fairest  women  m  the 
region),  with  twice  as  many  sheep,  camels, 
and  oxen  as  those  taken  away.  Job  lived 
an  additional  140  years,  and  when  he 
died,  left  four  generations  of  descendants 
(xxxviii.-xlii.). 
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^  The  book  of  Job.— A  yoeiicho6k  of  ike 
Old  Testament,  of  which  Job  is  tiie  hero. 
In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  placed  between 
ProTerbs  and  the  Sonf  of  Solomon ;  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  and  in  the  Engli^  Bible 
it  is  the  first  of  the  poetic  books,  and  is 
placed  immediately  before  Psalms.  With 
the  exception  of  chaps. i.,ii.,  xxxii.  1-5, and 
xUi.  7-  if ,  which  are  m  prose,  the  whole  book 
is  in  poetry,  and  that  poetry  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  whole  Old  Testament.  The 
book  may  be  naturally  divided  into  eight 
sections : — 

^  I.  Introductoryprose  uarrative  telling 
of  the  trials  which  God  permitted  Satan  to 
inflict  upon  Job,  the  whole  dosing  with 
the  arrival  of  his  '*  friends"  on  a  visit 
of  condolence  (i.,  ii.). 

§  2.  The  first  exchange  of  views  between 
Job  and  his  "  friends  "  (iii.-xiv.). 

(a)  Job^s  lamentation  that  he  was  ever 
bom  On.). 

{b)  £liphaz*s  opinion  on  the  case 
(iv.,  vj. 

(<ei)  Job's  reply  to  Eliphaz  (vi.,  viL). 

(a)  Bildad's  opinion  (viii.^. 

i<r)  Job's  reply  to  Bildad  (ix.,  x.). 

'  f)  Zophars  opinion  (xi.). 
■"^  Jolrs  reply  to  Zophar  (xii.-xiv.). 
.  The    second    exchange    of    views 

.  reen  Job  and  his  "  friends  "  (xv.-xxi.). 

(a)  Eliphaz's  opinion  repeated  (xv.^. 

?bj  Jolrs  reply  to  Eliphaz  (xvi.  xvii.). 

(eS  Again  Bildad's  opmion  (xviii.). 

(a)  Job's  reply  to  Budad  (xlx.). 

(e)  Zophar's  opinion  (xx.). 

If)  Job's  reply  to  Zophar  (xxi.). 

f*^4.  The  third  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween Job  and  his  ''  friends  "  (xxii  -xxxi. ). 

(a)  Eliphaz's  opinion  stated  anew  (xxii.  V 

i^b)  Jod's  reply  to  Eliphaz  (xxiii.,  xxiv.). 
Biidad's  opinion  (xxv.). 
I  Job's  reply  to  Bildad  (xxvi.-xxxi.). 
phar  evidently  considers  it  useless  to 
contmue  the  con^versy,  and  this  time 
remains  silent. 

^  5.  Intervention  of  Elihu  in  the  dispute 
(xxxii. -xxxvii.). 

i  6.  The  Divine  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, which,  speaking  broadly,  is  in 
favour  of  Job  (xxxviii.-xli.). 

^  7.  Job  humbles  himself  before  Jehovah 
(xlii.  1-6). 

§  8.  Ck>ncluding  verses  in  prose.  The 
friends  directed  to  moke  an  atonement  for 
their  errors,  and  Job  restored  to  twice  his 
original  prosperity  (xlii.  7-17).  Whilst 
there  is  a  natural  connection  between  sin 
and  suffering,  ^resit  injustice  will  be  done 
to  individuals  if  we  reason  that  because  a 
certain  person  has  heavier  afiBictions  than 
others  he  is  therefore  a  greater  sinner. 
Our  Lord  demolished  this  erroneous  argu- 
ment when  holding  a  conversation  with 
the  Jews  regarding  the  Galilffians  slain  by 
Pilate  while  they  were  offering  sacrifice. 


and  those  eighteen  persons  who  were 
killed  b^  the  fall  of  a  tower  in  Siloam 
(Luke  Xlii.  1-5).  The  error  thus  censured 
was  held  by  Job's  four  **  friends,"  and  they 
all  in  consequence  did  him  injustice,  though 
they  had  come  on  a  visit  of  condolence. 
Job  held  a  sounder  opinion,  though 
betrayed  occasionally  into  using  unjusti- 
fiably self-righteous  language.  Neither 
on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  did  the 
controversialists  convert  each  other,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  wider  apart  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion. At  first  moderate  in  their  language, 
they  make  stronger  statements  before 
their  dispute  is  abruptly  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  young  man  Euhu,  who 
thinks  himself  wiser  uian  the  older  men, 
is  more  uniust  to  Job  than  the  others  had 
been.  But  though  a  thread  of  error  may 
run  throug^h  the  "  friends' "  speeches, 
there  are  in  them  many  true  tnoughts 
expressed  in  beautiful  language. 

The  general  opinion  regardmg  the  book 
of  Job  is  that  it  is  a  genuine  histoxy, 
expressed  in  poetic  language.  Many 
modem  critics^  however,  consider  it 
simply  a  poem  m  substance  as  well  as  in 
form,  the  i>ersonagee  introduced  being 
merely  creations  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion, instead  of  actual  men.  A^^ainst  this 
view  stands  the  fact  that  both  m  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  Job  is  referred  to 
apparently  as  if  he  had  really  lived  (Ezek. 
XIV.  14,  20 ;  James  v.  11).  Ke^^arding  the 
authorship  of  the  book,  being  m  Hebrew, 
it  was  written  presumably  by  a  Jew,  but 
it  IB  singularly  destitute  of  anything 
Jewish.  Even  the  name  of  the  Lord 
(Jehovah)  occurs  only  towards  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  work  (i.  6,  7,  8,  9,  12, 
21 ;  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7  ;  xxxviii.  1 ;  xl.  1,  3, 
6 ;  xlii.  1, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12),  the  general  appel- 
lations of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  book 
being  "  God  "  fiu.  4  ;  iv.  9,  ete.)  and  "  Al- 
mighty" (v.  17;  vi.  4;  viii.  3,  6,  ete.), 
wim  a  single  time  "the  Holy  One" 
(vi.  10^.  Everywhere  the  author  shows 
himseli  well  acquainted  with  the  desert. 
He  also  seems  familiar  with  Egypt ;  for  he 
refers  to  the  pyramids  (?)  Qii.  14),  the 
hippopotamus  (xl.  15-24),  and  the  croco- 
dile (xli.  1-34),  both  of  them  pretty 
plainly  belonging  to  the  Nile.    But  the 

Cblem  to  the  solution  of  which  the 
k  is  devoted  is  one  which  affects  not 
any  single  country,  but  the  world  at  large. 
JoD,  if  a  really  lustorical  character,  lived 
probably  in  patriarchal  times,  when  the 
length  of  life  was  greater  than  in  succeed- 
ing periods  (cf.  xlii.  16^  17).  But  the 
work  narrating  his  expenenoes  seems  not 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  till  about 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  Various  Ara- 
maisms,  and  specially  the  fact  that  the 
adversary  of  Job  is  called  Satan,  a  name 
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nowhere  else  given  him  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment except  in  the  later  books,  have  made 
some  relegate  that  of  Job  to  the  period 
after  the  captivity,  but  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date. 

Jobab  [Heb.  roAAoiA  =  "howling," 
"  a  place  where  wild  beasts  howl,"  **  a 
desert  '*!. 

(1)  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  23).  His  descendants  settled 
probably  in  Arabia,  but  in  what  district 
18  unknown. 

(2)  A  king  of  £dom.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  Bozrah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  44,  45). 

(3)  A  king  of  Madon,  who  entered  into 
the  northern  confederacy  against  Joshua, 
but,  with  his  allies,  was  totally  defeated 
at  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi.  1. ; 
xii.  19). 

(4)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by 
his  wife  Hoaesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  9). 

Joohebed  [Heb.  Yokhebhedh  = ''  (whose) 
glory  (is)  Jehovah  "j 

A  diaughter  of  Levi,  who  married  her 
nephew  Amram,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses  (Exod.  vi. 
20;  Numb.  xxvi.  69).  It  was  she  who 
hid  Moses  for  three  months,  and  who, 
after  his  exposure  upon  the  Nile,  was 
called  in,  at  the  amul  suggestion  of 
Miriam,  to  nurse  him  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (Exod.  ii.  1-9). 

Joed  [Heb.  Yoedh  =  "  (to  whom)  Jeho- 
vah (is)  a  witness"]. 

The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  the  father  of 
MeshuUam  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Joel  [Heb.  Yoel  =  **  to  whom  Jehovah 
is  God";  %,e.  **a  worshipper  of  Jeho- 
vah"]. 

(1^  A  Levite,  the  ninth  in  descent  from 
Levi  (1  Cbron.  vi.  36-38).  Gesenius  con- 
siders Joel  to  be  here  a  copyist's  error  for 
Shaul^.  22-24). 

(2)  The  elder  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2),  the  "Shemuel'^  of  1 
Chron.  vi.  33.  He  was  the  father  of 
Heman  the  singer  {Thid.y  cf.  also  xv.  17). 
Called  in  the  A.V.  Vaahti  (vi.  28).  This 
name  the  R.V.  relegates  to  the  margin, 
placing  Joel  in  italics  in  the  text. 

f3)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  who  with  130 
of  nis  brethren,  of  whom  he  was  the  head, 
aided  in  bringing  up  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xv.  7-11).  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  son  of  Laadan  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  8),  and  if  so,  was  appointeid 
to  take  charge  of  the  dedicated  treasures 
of  the  house  of  God  (xxvi.  21,  22). 

(4)  A  man  of  Issachar,  and  a  chief  of 
that  tribe.  He  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of 
Urxi  (1  Chron.  vii.  3). 


{SS  One  of  David's  valiant  men,  a 
brotner  of  Nathan  (1  Chron.  xL  3S). 
Called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  Ioal  (q.v.). 

(6)  The  son  of  Pedaiah.  He  was  the 
ruler  in  David's  reign  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  20). 

(7)  A  chief  of  the  Gadite  tribe  (prior  to 
the  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Juoah  and 
Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel)  (F)  (1  Chron. 
V.  12 ;  cf.  17). 

(8)  A  Beubenite  who  lived  at  Aroer 
^about  the  time  when  Tilgath-pilneser 
(Tiglath-pileser)  carried  some  of  the 
Israelites  captive)  (?)  (1  Chron.  v.  4; 
cf.  6). 

^9)  A  Eohathite  Levite^  a  son  of  Aia- 
riaii.  He  aided  in  cleaning  the  Temple 
during  Hezekiah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
12). 

(10)  A  Simeonite  prince,  who  took  part 
in  a  war  with  the  Amaleldtee  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  3d-43}. 

(1 1)  The  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  author 
of  the  second  among  the  minor  prophetic 
books.  Nothing  is  Imown  of  his  history 
(Joel  i.  1). 

(12J  A  son  of  Nebo.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  x.  43). 

(13)  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Zichrt. 
He  was  an  overseer  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  government  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  9.) 

H  The  book  of  Joei,~The  second  of  the 
minor  "  prophets,"  or  rather,  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  contains 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Joel, 
the  son  of  Pethuel."  [Joel  (No.  11).] 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  :— 

§  1.  A  greater  and  more  protracted 
plague  of  locusts  and  other  destructive 
insects  ttian  had  been  known  for  a  long 
period  of  time  (i.,  ii.  1-27). 

^  2.  A  promised  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  on  all  flesh,  the  blessin^f  to  be 
accompanied  by  miraculous  mcidents 
(28-32). 

^  3.  A  promised  return  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  from  captivity,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  judgments  on  the  heathen  nations 
(iiiO. 

Though  some  have  held  the  opinion  that 
the  ^Mocusts"  mentioned  mean  human 
invaders  from  the  North  (ii.  20),  yet  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  word  being  taken  in  a  literal  sense  (of. 
ii.  25).  There  was  evidently  a  drought 
sufficient  to  dry  up  the  brooks  and  smaUer 
rivers  (i.  20).  lliis  must  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce circumstances  favourable  to  the  multi- 
plication of  locustsand  similarlv  destructive 
msects,  and  the  removal  of  the  infliction 
seems  associated  with  the  return  of  rain, 
almost  or  quite  normal  in  amount  (ii  23). 
The  date  of  the  book  of  Joel  ia  doubtfoJ. 
The  traditionary  view  is  that  the  prc^het 
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wrote  about  800  B.C.,  before  Ass^rria  or 
Babjlon  had  begun  to  meddle  iu  the 
affairs  of  Palestiiie.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Israel,  probably  meaning  the  ten 
tribes,  is  descnbed  as  being  in  captivity, 
and  its  land  parted  among  the  nations 
(apparently  those  brought  from  the 
Anyrian  empire  to  colonise  the  de- 
populated  Samaria)  (iii.  2).  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  are  also  spoken  of  as  in  caj)- 
tivity  (iii.  1;  cf.  4,  6,  17).  Edom  is 
denounced  for  its  cruelty  to  the  people  of 
Judah,  reminding  us  of  similar  references 
in  Obadiah  (Obad.  10-14),  provoked  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Edomites  to  the  Jews 
daring  r^ebuchadnezzar^s  successful  inva- 
sion of  Palestine.  Greece  also  had  greater 
dealings  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Fhilis- 
tia  in  me  later  than  in  the  earlier  period 
of  its  histoiT  (iii.  4-6).  These  arguments 
w^ould,  perhaps,  be  considered  decisive 
were  it  not  that  the  Temple  seems  to  have 
been  in  existence  when  Joel  wrote  (i.  V, 
13,  14 ;  ii.  17).  The  style  of  the  prophet 
also  is  more  suggestive  of  the  earher  than 
of  the  later  period  of  Hebrew  literature. 
The  canonicitv  of  the  work  has  never  been 
seriously  douoted.  The  passage  in  Joel 
ii.  28-32  is  quoted  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii. 
16-21),  and  applied  to  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  importation  of  miracu- 
lous gifts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.    . 

JiMah  [Heb.  Yoelah^^''  He  helps"  (?), 
or  "let him  help"]. 

A  son  of  Jeroham  of  Oedor.  He  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  7). 

Joeier  [Heb.  Yoezer  =  "Jehovah  (hia) 
help"]. 

A  Korahite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6). 

Joghehkh  [Heb.  Toghehah,  Toghah  = 
^Moftjr,""  a  height"]. 

A  city  built  or  rebuilt  by  the  Gadites 
(Numb,  xxxii.  35).  It  was  near  Nobah  and 
Jogbehah  that  Gideon  gained  the  great 
victory  over  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  («fudg. 
viii.  11).  Major  Conder  {Heth  and  Moa%y 
p.  404)  identifies  it  with  Jubeihah«  about 
1 1  miles  south  from  the  Jabbok,  and  20^ 
east  of  the  Jordan. 

JogU  peb.  Yoghn="  led  into  exile  "]. 
The  father  of  Bukki,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Numb.  XXXV.  22). 

Joba  PHeb.  Tokha  —  "  whom  Jehovah 
has  callea  back  to  life"  (Gei^tnius)  ;  "Je- 
hovah lives"  {Oxford Bible). 

(1)  A  Benjam'ite,  a  eon  of  Beriah  (1 
Chron.  viii.  16). 

(2)  A  Tizite,  a  son  of  Shimri  and 
brother  of  Jediael  (1  Chron.  xi.  45). 

Johanan  [Heb.  Tohhanafij  abbreviated 
from  Yehohhanan  =  ^*  (whom)  Jehovah  has 
bestowed,"  "  gift  of  Jehovah  "  {Getenim) ; 


** Jehovah  is  gracious"   (Oxford  Bible)]. 
[Jehohanan,  John.] 

(1)  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  4). 

(2)  The  eighth  of  the  Gadites  who  did 
so.  He  was  made  a  captain  iu  David's 
army  (1  Chron.  xii.  12,  14). 

rS)  The  father  of  the  high  priest  Aza- 
rian,  who  officiated  in  the  Temple,  and 
was  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  vi.  10).  His  fatlier  was 
another  Awiriah  (verse  9) . 

(4)  The  father  of  an  Ephraimite,  also 
called  Azariah,  in  the  dajrs  of  Pekah  and 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

(5)  The  eldest  son  of  kug  Josiah  (I 
Chron.  iii.  15).  He  seems  to  have  died 
young. 

(6)  The  son  of  Kareah.  On  hearing  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  Gedaliah 
governor  of  Judfea,  Johanan  came  with 
his  men  to  submit  to  the  new  ruler  (2 
Kings  XXV.  22,  23;  Jer.  xl.  8,  9).  He 
warned  Gedaliah  that  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  had  sent  a  certain  Islmiael  to 
murder  him  Txl.  13),  and  when  the 
governor,  neglecting  the  warning,  was 
assassinated,  led  the  force  which  went  to 
avenge  his  death  (xii.  11-15).  He  after- 
wards counselled  and  carried  out  a  re- 
moval of  the  Jewish  remnant  to  E^gjrpt, 
against  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (16-xliii. 

(7)  One  of  the  seven  sons  of  Elioenai,  a 
descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii.  24). 

(8)  A  son  of  Hakkatan,  of  the  clan  of 
Azgad.  With  110  males,  ne  accompanied 
Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  12). 

(9)  The  son  of  Eliashib.  Ezra  went  to 
Johanan's  chamber,  and,  refusing  to  eat 
or  drink,  mourned  over  the  sin  of  those 
who  had  contracted  foreign  marriages 
(Ezra  X.  6). 

(10)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  married  a  Jewess,  Meshullam,  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

(11)  The  same  as  Jonathan  (U)  (q.v.) 
(Neh.  xii.  22). 

Jolm  [Gr.  loannesy  from  Heb.  Yoh- 
hananL    [Johanan.] 

(1)  JOHN  THE  Baptist.  The  immediate 
forerunner  of  Jesus,  whose  way  he  was 
sent  to  prepare.  John  was  of  full  priestly 
descent,  both  his  father  Zacharias  and  his 
mother  Elizabeth  being  descendants  of 
Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  But  by  this  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  comming- 
ling of  the  tribes,  and  Elizabeth,  the  Levi te, 
was  cousin  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  be- 
long to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (36).  The 
ordmary  remdence  of  John*s  parents  was 
at  a  "city,"  "town,"  or  village  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judsea  f39).  This  is  gener- 
ally assumed  to  have  oeen  the  Juttah  of 
Josh.  XT.  55 ;  xxi.  16.     He  was  bom  in 
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B.^.   -1     '*-   ihout  vx.  mnncfafl  befnm  di« 
-uiv»»nt  vi<  J'*»3iiw.     Hia  birth  was  pmnnaefi 
nr  an  an«^  Vj  Zarhanaji  when.  !^  latXisr 
wan   hvimmir   incense  in   tiie  Tempie  at 
j¥>mfniem.  iod  the   In-raie  wiU  waa  «x- 
pmjwp4    that    the    '•hiLi    when    he   came 
^hr,iilil  he  '^ilefl  John    Dijce  i,  -i-l*  .     He 
WJM    to    anfttam   from   wme    aati    ftmnff 
a<»  lor.  ami  it.  w3«  i«iil(*fi  rhar  from,  hia  vtirv 
iniuxi^.y  ae  ihoaui  he  ii^»*ft  wicn  the  Hi^iv 
*fixrAt    U.  lo  .     Am7<»«i  at  manhix<d,  he 
m  tne  df*>^enth  year  of  the    Rctman  a&- 
peroT    Tl-v^rTiw'-i     reum      Aoiriat.  -S    to 
A'lO^ut.  JT/   .'  ▲.:>.  .  i.cpear<;fi.ii*a  preachi^ 
in    ihe  wilifemesji  a«l/  uunnf  the  Jonian. 
a«iiin*!win(r  ouuMeif  with  zreiit  eameiitxieaB 
and   p>uunneM  of  <ipeer.h   to  the  nnmen,«<c 
mnlr  r-nies  who  r»»pair«i'l  tn  him  from  ^H 
qniirter«i.     He  nev^r  faileii  to    iir2»»   the 
nerftanity  for  immeflLue  and  aimiere  re- 
p#»ntance.    the     fpe^ial     reai^on    aaogned 
nein<i^  that  the  Innir  iom^  of   hea'ren   w-ia 
at  hand-    The  pemt«mt<i  were  afterwarda 
haptuwd   in   the  Jordan,   cr^nfeaainir  th*?xr 
^n«.  and  John  be*tame  di-^rm-nwhed  from 
otner*  of  the  oame  bv  bein^r  caiL^i  the  Etsio- 
twt.     The  baptism  by  water  whudi  he  a«i- 
minxstered  he  did  n«">t  regard  as  enooA. 
bit  fiirected  nia  h*r:arer9  to  ♦  >Tie  who  *houid 
<!ome  after  him,  whoAe  ^oe-iatchet  he  was 
n<'>t   worthy   tr>  imkyyie.  ami   who  wofiid 
\*M^tiMt  them  with  the  Hoi v  Gho^t '  •  and ' "  or 
•*art"  with  fire  ^I^tt.  iia.  1-12;  Mark  L 
1-12  ;  Lake  iii.  1-1^ ;  John  L  6-^.  15-37  . 
Notwithstanding  thia  confe*«on  of  inferi- 
or.tjr  to    Jenns,    otit    I>vrd    *jujht    and, 
ajpunat    John's    remonstrance,     received 
^laptwm  at  his  hands    'Matt.  in.  13-17 : 
Mark  i.  9-11  ;  Lake  iii.  21.  n  :  John  I 
Z\.  32;-    The  mi^oo  of  John  had  been 
pre^licterl  br^th  by  Liaiah  and  by  Malar  hi. 
Tr.e   prophecy  of   L<taiah   is  one  of  tho«e 
wir.;' h    have    a   doable    meaning;.     'Pao- 
FHECT.]     The  primary  reference  is  to  the 
return  of  the  Jew»  ^-om  the  Babvljnian 
captivity.     When    an    Oriental    monarch 
f^f,*T^  forth,  men  are  sent  on  in  a<i ranee  to 
repair  the  r»-jad^  which  at  other  times  are 
aA  a  mle  t^itally  nei?le*,'ted.  Jehovah  ia  com- 
narefl  to  mr^h  a  kin^.     He  u»  a>joat  to  lead 
Hin  people  thronf^t  the  Arabian  or  Syrian 
d*-^*Tt  mterrenirig  between  Babylon  and 
4wi»A,  and  Mentis  oat  first  a  labourer  to 
f<nt  th^  trifcr:kl«-w  flftftt^rt-rrA/ia  in  a  proper 
^LmU:  tlm,  il    A.  4,.     When  all  is  ready, 
*  1 1  soTereijni  comes  forth  in 
Damerons    attendants,    a 
-     in    frrmt    of    the    royal 
AJTid    proclaiming  with    d^p 
nn  the  greatness  of  the  mon> 
iM  p^m  bv.     John  the  Baptist, 
ihf   |.roi»hecy  had   its  remoter 
\  djn<  barged  a  double  function. 
w»tit  <>ut  to    prepare  the  way 
hsml    as    the    New    Testament 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 


the  ^±iidTen^  sHi  rfae  Tnwf  if  tbtsyrkdAra 
♦D  thor  iaxiuas  MaL  rv.  J.  •»  .  Wig  m.  "5 . 
Mack  L  2.  J  .  Lake  iL  4-^  .  J-iIbl  L  :S  . 
r}|<»n  he  can.  m  tmmS  *jf  tike  prooes- 
soii.  Bcneiaiiiiiiic  tiiis  jiiwiaiC  aa^  toe 
.^reataesa  of  the  I^mb  'if  (^mL  whoae  way 
he  had  mac  been  eneMesti  3X  ptrepacnc 
..«.    ^    '»_'--  ^r.,-w- '^    —-TT      Lake  ai- 


Macki 


.^rvtwTinf  of  the  Lor!  TTTiii  it  ^a  '. 
"V^  ixL  L  2  :  rv.  4.  o\  mml  3L  ciie  la 
^lese  two  pasaaisea  eaila  tiias  : 
Elijiih  die  prophet.  W*  b^^ve  tke 
of  our  Lord  for  applyini;  ckiBBi 
ta  John,  the  BM^dst.  who  an*  tt>  < 
die  spins  and  powor  ai  EXi jail  "* 
10.  11:  xTiLi:.  I;J:  M.trki.  i:  ix-  11-13; 
Lake  L  IT,  :»>-?*— E.T. ;  viL  '^-i*.  Th« 
was  a  resanblance  between,  t&e  two  m^ 
also  in  thor  ani!v?n'viai£Li}iua2.  aUira  sv 
blunt  mmniterx,  which  rendesred  1 
for  the  wildecneas  than,  for  __ 
>f.  2  Km^  i  *^  aivi  Matt.  iii.~4 :  xL  '*. 
3CarkLT.  John  had  saki  of  Jena.^'*  He 
must  increaae,  bat  I  aiast  decxaaoe;.**  ■■'' 
wirhouz  one  spark  <^  iealooo^  wmM  the 
fnlTJlmetit  of  hia  premfcCkm  .JokM  m- 
'2.7-^)  .  ^lort  aa  was  the  p«ib&c  liaitfij 
of  Jeinia*  that  of  J>3ha  waa  shforttr.  Harnr 
with  his  usual  fidelity  reproved  Harod  tke 
tetrarch.  for  iivinir  tn  sn.  witk  hia  bftuckcr 
Philip's  wife,  he  wais  commxtted  to  pona 
Xuke  in.  If.  2'>  .  While  Aere  ke  sest  tvo 
of  his  <ii:<>cipl*e!§  to  ^ak  if  Jeaaa  waa  A^ 
prDiniaed  M^^mah.  and  rccgiweJ  ia  repiT 
tttirfa-Ttonr  eriiience  from  mxraciea  oe  tia 
snbj'rct.  When  the  two  iiw  i^A-a  dcpafted. 
Jesus  took  the  op^rtunftr  of  paaog^* 
hi^  pane^zyric  on  John  ^Afatt.  xL  2-13  . 
The  ▼in^iicaTenea^  of  the  adoltereaa  caased 
his  death.  She  perroaded  her  dao^^ter. 
who  had  pleased  Her*?d  hx  her  daacxn^.  to 
ask  the  hea<l  of  the  Baptist.  It  waa  grrca 
her,  and  the  headless  body  was  soon  after- 
wani«  remored  by  the  'ii^sciples  and  buried- 
Findin^  their  master  frone,  tiker  rcBMV 
bered  his  testimonr  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 
an  1  became  disciple:*  of  Jesus  ICatt.  sir. 
3-12  ;  Mark  rt  16-29:  Lake  iii.  19.  20'- 
Joaephus  {Anttq.  XVIEL  t.  2^  has  • 
paragraph  of  doubtful  ifnuineneaa  abovt 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  death  ke  attrib> 
utes  to  Herod's  jealousy  of  Km  great 
influence  with  the  people.  He  says  abo 
that  the  destruction  of  Herod*s  army  in 
the  war  with  Aretas,  which  soon  after 
occurred,  was  generaDr  eoosdervd  a 
Drvine  judgment  on  the'tetrar^  for  the 
murder  of  John.  The  historian  makes  the 
place  of  the  Baptist's  imprisoiiment  aivi 
death  the  fort  of  Machjprns.  This  was 
found  by  Tristram  and  his  party  in  1S73 
to  hare  been  located  on  the  top  of  s 
conical  hill  3.800  feet  abore  the  Bead  Ses. 
The  wall  of  circiimTmUatioo  of  the  old 
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stronghold  still  remains  dearly  traceable, 
while  inside  are  a  deep  well  and  two 
dungeons.  One  of  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  prison  in  which  John  was  con- 
fined. 

(2)  The  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
(John  i.  42— R.V. ;  xxi.  lo-17-B.V.). 
[Jonah  (2).] 

(3)  John  the  Apostlb.  The  younger 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  that  James 
who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Herod 
A^ppa  I.  His  mother^s  name  was 
Salome  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv. 
40).  His  father  was  a  master  fisherman 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  his  two  sons  aiding 
him  in  his  occupation  (Matt.  iv.  2  ;  Mark 
L  20).  While  James  and  John  were  so 
engaged  they  were  called  by  Jesus  to  be 
apostles  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22;  x.  2;  Mark  i. 
19,  20;  Luke  v.  10,  11).  John  was  one  of 
the  three  apostles  whom  Jesus  honoured 
above  the  rest  by  selecting  them  to  be 
present  at  the  raismg  of  Jairus*s  daughter 
(Mark  v.  37;  Luke  viii.  51),  at  the 
transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix. 
2 ;  LiUce  ix.  28>,  and  at  the  agony  in 
the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  37;  Mark  xiv. 
33).  Our  Lord  called  James  and  John 
Boanerges  (sons  of  thunder),  evidently 
from  a  certain  vehement  eloquence  which 
thev  possessed.  The  impetuosity  and 
rashness  of  their  natural  temperament, 
as  yet  unchastened  by  grace,  were 
once  shown  when,  finding  their  Master 
rejected  in  a  Samaritan  village,  they 
wished  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  unbelieving  inhabitants  (Luke  ix. 
52-56).  A  certain  lapse  into  selfishness 
was  also  to  be  laid  to  their  charge  when 
they  joined  with  their  mother  in  petition- 
ing for  the  places  of  honour,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand 
of  Jesus  in  His  future  kingdom  (cf .  Matt. 
XX.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  36-45).  But  as  grace 
overcame  their  natural  defects  thdr  charac- 
ters changed,  till  at  length  John  showed 
an  eminently  loving  and  unselfish  disposi- 
tion, becomuig  in  consequence  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  (John  xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26 ; 
XX.  2  ;  xxi.  7,  20).  He  was  known  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  and  brought  into  his 
palace  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  partner  in 
fishing  he  once  at  least  had  been  on  the 
Lake  of  OaHlee  (Luke  v.  10).  Jesus  on  the 
Cross  commended  the  Yirnn  Mary  to 
John's  loving  care,  and  the  trust  was 
accepted  and  efficiently  discharged,  with 
a  sense  of  the  high  honour  whicn  it  con- 
ferred (John  xix.  27).  On  the  resurrection 
morning,  when  the  women  reported  that 
their  Divine  Lord  had  risen,  Peter  and 
John  ran  together  to  the  sepulchre,  John 
arriving  first ;  but  not  having  to  the  same 
extent  as  his  comrade  the  temperament  of 
action,  he  stood  at  the  opening,  looking  in, 
while  Peter   boldly   entered  (xx.   1-10). 


Shortly  after  this  John  return  vd  again 
for  a  time  to  his  old  means  of  livelihood 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (xxi.  2).  While 
there,  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  certain  utterance  of  Jesus  led  to 
the  unfounded  notion  that  a  promise  had 
been  made  that  the  apostle  snould  never 
die  (xxi.  22).  Subsequent  to  the  ascension, 
he  was  one  of  the  120  who  met  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  13). 
After  Pentecost,  he  became  Peter's  col- 
league in  active  missionary  work,  standing 
to  him  doubtless  in  the  same  relation  that 
Melanchthon  did  to  Luther  (iii.  1).  BoUl 
were  imprisoned  by  the  Jewish  authorities, 
and  witnessed  a  good  confession  (iv.  19). 
Five  books  of  the  New  Teetcunent  are 
attributed  to  the  apostle  John — the  fourth 
gospel,  three  epistles,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation.  In  the  title  of  the  last-named 
work  the  author  is  called  not  St.  John  the 
apostle,  but  **  St.  John  the  Divine."  If  it 
emanated,  as  is  generally  believed,  from 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  then  it  brings  down 
his  history  to  a  much  later  period  than  the 
gospel  narrative  does.  He  was  wheu  he 
penned  the  book  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
A.D.  96  (A.V.)  (?),  "  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  fRev.  i.  9 — 
R.y.).  Tradition  fixes  on  Epnesus  as  the 
scene  of  his  later  ministrations,  and  makes 
him  live  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
apostles.  This  is  auite  credible.  One 
whose  heart  is  the  aix>de  of  love  is  likely 
to  live  long,  while  the  moroseness  of  the 
unloving  tends  to  make  them  pass  away 
before  their  proper  time. 

(4^  John  Mabx.  Mark  the  evangelist. 
Mark,  however,  was  only  the  surname; 
John  was  the  proper,  and  probably  the 
earlier  name.  [Mabk.]  (Cf.  Acts  xii. 
12,25;  xiii.  5,  13.) 

(5)  A  Jewish  dignitary  who  took  part 
with  Annas,  Caiapbas,  Alexander,  and 
"  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the 
high  priest,"  which  perhaps  he  was  him- 
seUf,  in  calling  the  apostles  Peter  and  John 
to  account  for  their  preaching  (Acts  iv.  6). 

H  (1)  The  Goitpel  accw'dinff  to  St.  John, 
The  title  prefixed  to  the  fourth  gospel. 
The  book  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections  :— 

9  1.  The  divinitv  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  "  Word  '* ;  tJie  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  the  call  of  various  anostles  (chap, 
i.). 

(  2.  Jesus*8  first  miracle  ;  His  ministry 
at  Capernaum  (ii.  1-12). 

^  3.  The  first  passover  at  Jerusalem  after 
His  public  ministry  be^an :  the  interview 
with  Xicodemus  (u.  13-iii.  21). 

f  4.  His  ministry  in  JudsNi  after  that 
passover  (iii.  22-36). 

}  5.  The  return  journey,  on  which 
occurred  the  interview  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (iv.  1-42). 
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{  6.  Jesus^s  ministry  in  Galilee,  with  a 
second  miracle — the  healing  of  the  noble- 
man^s  sou  at  Capernaum  (iv.  43-54). 

§  7.  Visit  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of 
another  feast ;  the  miracle  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  the  discussion  which  en- 
sued (v.  1-47). 

§  8.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
and  the  walking  on  the  water  of  the  Lake 
of  Qtdilee  just  before  a  second  passoyer, 
with  the  teaching  to  which  these  events 
led  fvi.  1-71). 

}  9.  Visit  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles;  teachings  and 
discussions ;  the  healing  of  the  man  bom 
blind  (vii.  1-ix.  41). 

^10.  Visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
dedication  ;  the  Good  Shepherd  (x.  1-39). 

J  11.  The  sojourn  in  Percea  (x.  40-42). 

}  12.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  and  the  retirement  of  Jesus  to  the 
dtv  of  Ephraim  (xi.) 

§  13.  The  anointing  of  Jesus  by  Marv  of 
Bethany  on  the  Saturday  (?)  preceding 
His  death  (xii.  1-11). 

J\  14.  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
em  on  the  Sunday  (xii.  12-19). 

^15.  His  teachings  in  the  Temple  and 
elsewhere  (xii.  20-50). 

§  16.  First  incidents  and  last  formal 
teachings  of  the  Thursday  evening  in 
Jerusalem  (xiii.-xvi.). 

}  17.  The  concluding  prayer  before 
leaving  the  city  (xvii.). 

§  18.  The  betrayal  of  Jesus;  His  first 
or  informal  trial  before  the  high  priest 
and  his  associates,  also  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening ;  Peter's  fall  and  restoration 
(xviii.  1-27). 

6  19.  The  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate : 
Hu  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial,  all  on 
the  Friday  (28-xix.  42). 

§  20.  lus  resurrection  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ;  His  subsequent  appear- 
ances to  His  disciples  in  or  near  Jerusalem 
and  in  Galilee  (xx.  1-xxi.  23). 

§  21.  Concluaing  verses ;  the  authorship 
of  the  work  (xxi.  24,  25). 

The  two  most  obvious  peculiarities  of 
the  fourth  gospel  are  the  clear  and  direct 
statements  regarding  the  Divinity  no  less 
than  the  himianity  of  Christ,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
m  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  rather  than  in 
QfdQee.  Another  noteworthy  characteristic 
is  that  while,  if  left  to  form  our  opinions 
on  the  first  three  gospels,  we  should  pro- 
bably take  up  the  notion  that  the  whole 
ministiT  of  Jesus  was  commenced  and 
concluded  within  a  year,  John  mentions 
three  passovers  (ii.  13  ;  vi.  4 ;  xii.  1),  each, 
of  course,  at  an  interval  of  about  a  year 
from  its  predecessor.  Our  Lord's  ministry, 
therefore,  must  at  the  least  have  exceeded 
two  years,  and  was  more  probably  nearer 
three,  if   not  even  more.    Tet   another 


peculiarity   is   that  the  gospel  of   John 
records  at  length  many  disoourses  of  Jesus, 
both  doctrinaland  hortatory.  The  style  of 
John's  gospel  is  simple,  with  a  tendency 
to  mysticism.   The  arguments  may  be  saiiti 
to   revolve    continuaLy    around    certain 
lea^   terms,    as    "Word,"    "Li^t," 
^'Darkness  "  "Flesh," "Spirit,"** Bread," 
"  Life,"  "  Love,"  etc.    It  was  not  written 
at  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2).    It  is  almost 
assumed    that    its    readers    are     unac- 
quainted with  the  Aramaic  tongue,  then 
called   Hebrew  (cf.  xix.   13.   1?).     It  is 
also  supposed  that  they  will  not  know 
except  they  be  told  it,  tiiat  the  jpassover  is 
a  feast  of  the  Jews  (vi.  4 ;  cf .  u.  13),  and 
that  it  was  Jews  who  kept  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (vii.  2  ;  cf.  also  ii.  6).    This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  gospel  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  Gentiles.     Re- 
garding its  date,  it  is  clearly  the  latest  of 
the   four.      When   it   was   written,    the 
familiar  geographical  term  **  Sea  of  Gah'- 
lee,"  80  common  in  the  first  two  gospeb 
(Matt.  iv.  18 ;  xv.  29  ;  Mark  i.  16 ;  viL  31), 
and  so  intelligible,  seems  to  have  become 
nearly  or  quite  obsolete.    The  explanation 
has  tnerefore  to  be  appended,  **  which  is 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  vi.  1 ;  cf.  23). 
Tiberias,  founded  by  Herod  the  tetrarch 
(Joaephus,   JFirr»,   II.   ix.     1 ;    Lifi,    9), 
and   named   by   him  after  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  14  to  37, 
must  have  had  time  to  rise  into  celebri^ 
before  John's  gospel  appeared,  though  it  is 
never  once  mentionea  m  the  other  three. 
There  is  a  pretty  clear  reference  to  John 
xxi.  18,  19  in  2, Peter  i.  14.    The  "apos- 
tolic fathers,"  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  IgnatiicS,  do  not  quote  or  allude  to  tno 
fourth  gospel.    Nor  is  it  mentioned   by 
Papias,  alleged  to  have  been  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  disdple  of  Polycarp.    In  fact^ 
the  references  to  the  work  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  are  scanty, 
after  which  they  become  abundant.    Nor 
does  the  author^s  name  seem  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  anyone  before  Theo^ilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch  from  168  to  182.   Hence 
most  rationalistic  writers  date  the  fourth 
gospel  after  a.d.  150,  or  at  most  not  earlier 
Uian  140,  132,  or  130,  which  would  be  too 
late  to  admit  of  its  being  the  production  of 
the  apostle  John.    But  the  tendency  of 
recent  discovery  has  been  in  favour  of  an 
earlier  date.    In  1886  a  fragment  of  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  St.  Peter  was  found 
in  Upper  Egypt  by  the  French  archs- 
ological  mission.  In  a  lecture  in  Univerrity 
HaJQ,  Gordon  Square,  London,  on  May 
7th,  1893  (Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1893). 
Dr.  Martmeau   gave  8tit>ng  reascms  for 
dating   Peter's  ^^ospel   about    130   ▲.d.. 
thou^  some  cntics  had  pla^el  it  about 
170.    If,  as  is  probable.  130  is  Uie  proper 
date,   then  the  fact  that  the  author  in 
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many  places  follows  John's  gospel  shows 
that  this  must  have  been  sent  forth  earlier 
than  130  A. D.  A  translation  of  a  com- 
mentary penned  by  Ephrem,  a  Syrian 
father  of  the  fourth  century,  on  Tatian's 
ZHatessaron  or  Harmony,  showed  that 
Tatian  accepted  all  the  four  gospels,  and 
no  others.  Though  Tatian  is  sometimes 
placed  about  170  a.d.,  yet  Prof.  Wace 
(7%<r  Gospel  and  its  TFitftesaet,  16-20) 
considers  that  he  flourished  about  150  a.d., 
in  which  case  the  gospel  of  John  was 
written  at  an  earlier  date.  If  the  opinion 
of  Tischendorf  is  accepted  that  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  gospels  was  given  to  the 
world  about  a.d.  150,  then,  again,  that  of 
John  was  earlier,  for  the  mscovery  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  in  the  winter  of  1892  of  a  nearlv 
complete  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  gospels 
^hows  that  it  was  included  amon^  the  rest. 
[Vebsions.]  An  exceedingly  miportant 
fact,  too,  should  be  noted.  Tlie  gospel  of 
St.  John  is  undoubtedly  quoted  by  the 
gnosticBaailides,  who  is  said  by  Eusebius  to 
have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d. 
117-138.  But  in  1868  Prof.  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  of  Groningen,  in  Holland,  pointed 
out  a  passage  in  the  Christian  father  Hip- 
polytus.  in  which  he  states  that  Matthi^, 
evidently  the  apostle  of  that  name  TActs 
i,  26),  transmitted  to  Basilides  ana  his 
son  Isodorus  secret  communications  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  Jesus.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  Basilides  and  Matthias 
were  contemporaries,  and  the  gospel  of 
John  dates  from  the  first  century,  and  may 
have  proceeded  from  the  apostle  whom 
Jesus  loved.  That  it  did  so  is  strongly 
supported  bv  the  similarity  in  style,  »enti- 
raeut,  etc.  [*il  (3)],  to  the  first  epistle  of 
John,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
unhesitatingly  admittea  by  tiie  early 
Church. 

The  following  Old  Testament  passages 
are  quoted  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John  : — 

Juhn  xil.  37,  88 ;  ct  Isa.  IHL  1. 
„    xli.  80-41 ;  „    Isa.  vi  P,  10. 
xlii.  18 ;  „    Pnalm  xll.  9. 
i      „        xix.  86 ;  „    Exod.  xii.  46  (?) ;  Numb, 
ix.  12 ;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20. 
„        xix.  87 ;  „    Zecb.  xil  10. 

Si  (2)  The  Jirst  Episth  General  of  John, 
The  first  of  three  New  Testament  epistles 
attributed  to  John  the  apostle.  There  are 
no  very  natural  sections  into  which  the 
letter  may  be  divided,  but  the  following 
may  be  suggested : — 

J  1.  Intn^uctory  verses  (i.  1-4). 

\  2.  On  walking  in  the  light,  confessing 
Bin  to  Gk)d,  and  obtaining  for  its  removed 
'*the  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son,"  which 
''  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (i.  5-lOV 

§  3.  Christ  our  Advocate  witn  the 
Father,  and  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.' 
Our  love  to  Him  evmced  by  keeping  His 


commandments  and  loving  one  another 
(u.  1-11). 

6  4.  Caution  against  loving  the  world 
(u.  12-17). 

6  5.  First  warning  against  antichrists 
(ii.  18-29). 

^  6.  Gkxl's  love  to  Christians  in  calling 
them  sons  of  God  ;  the  duty  incimibent  on 
those  who  occupy  so  high  a  rank  to  be  pure 
in  heart,  abstam  from  sin,  and  love  the 
brethren  (iii.  1-24). 

tf  7.  Further  warning  against  anti- 
christs (iv.  1-6). 

}  8.  The  doctrine  enunciated  that  **  God 
is  love"  (iv.  8,  16),  and  the  exhortation 
repeated  to  love  one  another  (iv.  7-21). 

}  9.  Whoever  believes  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  is  bom  of  God,  and  shows  that 
he  is  so  by  keeping  God^s  command- 
ments, abstains  from  wilful  sin,  and  loves 
the  children  of  God.  For  such  persons 
eternal  life  is  in  prospect  {v.  1-21). 

The  author  claims  to  nave  personally 
seen,  heard,  and  touched  Jesus  during  the 
sojourn  of  our  Lord  on  earth  (i.  1-3 ; 
iv.  14J.  This  would  well  agree  with  the 
experience  of  the  disciple  who  leaned  upon 
His  breast  (John  xiii.  23-25).  The  style 
of  the  epistle  is  also  very  like  that  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  there  is  similarity  in 
the   doctrinal    and  ethical  teaching  (cf. 

I  John  i.  1  with  John  i.  1  and  1  John  iii. 

II  with  John  xv.  12,  etc.).  It  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  Papias, 
Irenssus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  etc.,  and  was  placed  by  Eusebius 
among  the  uncontrovertedboolra.  [Canon.] 
It  was  regarded  as  the  production  of  Jolm 
the  at)08tle.  It  seems  to  have  been  peiuied 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  but  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  A  conjectural  one 
sometimes  assigned  to  it  is  a.d.  90. 

t  (3)  pie  second  Epistle  of  John,  A 
short  epistle  addressed  by  *^  the  elder"  to 
**  the  elect  lady  "  and  her  childrmi  whom 
he  loved  in  the  truth.  The  teaching 
resembles  that  of  1  John,  on  which  it 
appears  to  be  modelled.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  place  whence  the  writer  sent 
it,  but  wherever  it  was,  the  children  of  the 
elect  lady^s  sLster  lived  there,  and  joined 
in  sending  salutations.  The  epistle  did 
not  at  first  meet  with  acceptance  in  the 
early  Church.  It  was  one  of  the  *'  anti- 
legomena,"  but  it  ultimately  established 
its  claims  to  be  canonical.  If  from  the 
apostle  John,  its  date  may  have  also  been 
about  A.D.  90.    [Canon.] 

t  (A)  The  third  Epistle  of  John,  An 
episue  like  the  former  one,  from  "the 
elder,"  addressed,  however,  to  **  the  well- 
beloved  Gains,  whom  I  love  in  the  truth." 
As  his  correspondent  was  evidently  hospit- 
able to  his  CHiristian  brethren  and  to 
strangers  on  their  travels,  he  may  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Gains  who  was  Paul*s 
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host  or  entertainer  at  Corinth,  and  "  host  ** 
also  of  the  whole  Christian  diurch  in  that 
city  (Bom.  xri.  23).  Against  this  identi- 
fication, however,  stands  the  fact  that 
Oaius,  John^s  friend,  seems  to  be  called 
one  of  his  spiritual  children  (3  John  4), 
whilst  Paul^  entertainer  was  a  convert 
whom  he  himself  had  baptised  (1  Cor.  i. 
14).  [Gaiub  (4).]  John  exhorts  his oorre- 
sponoent  to  continue  the  hospitality  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  show,  and  com- 
plains of  the  domineering  granny  and 
oppression  of  a  certain  Diotrephes^  a 
dignitary  in  Oaius's  church.  The  third, 
like  the  second  epistle,  was  controverted, 
but  was  accepted  at  last.  It  also  has  been 
conjecturally  dated  about  a.d.  90. 

if  (5)  The  Kevelation  of  St,  John  the 
Divine.    [Revelation.] 

Jolftda  [Heb.  Foyo^Aa  =  **  (whom) 
Jehovah  knows  or  takes  care  of."  An 
abbreviation  of  Yehoyadhd],   FJehoiada.] 

A  high  priest,  the  third  m  descent  from 
Jeshua  (Neh.  zii.  10). 

JolAldm  [Heb.  Yoyaqim  =  *'  (whom) 
Jehovah  raises  or  sets  uj),"  or  "  has  raised 
or  set  up."  An  abbreviation  of  YehoyU' 
qini].     [JBHOlAZnc.] 

A  high  priest,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  and 
the  famer  of  Jonathan.  A  list  is  given 
in  Nehemiah  of  the  ordinary  priests  in  his 
pontificate  (Neh.  xii.  10-21). 

Joiaiib  [Heb.  Toyaribhy  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Yehoyaribh  —  **  whom  Jehovah  will 
defend  "  or  "  defends '  '1 .     [ Jehoiabib.  1 

(1)  A  ''man  of  understanding,"  who 
returned  from  the  captivity,  and  was  sent 
with  others  by  £zra  to  bring  up  Levites 
who  were  holding  back  from  me  returning 
exiles  OSzra  viii.  16,  17). 

(2)  The  same  as  Jehoiabib  (q.v.)  (Neh. 
xi.  10;  xii.  6,  19). 

(3)  A  man  of  tludah.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  certain  Zechariah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Jokdeam  [Heb.  Yogdheam-^^hvocmng 
or  enkindling  of  the  people  '*]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  do).    Site  unknown. 

Joktm  [Heb.  Yoqim^  an  abbreviation  of 
Yoyaqim  and  of  Yehoyaoim  =  "  (whom) 
Jehovah  raises  or  sets  up,"  or  **  has  raisea 
or  set  up."    [Jehoiaeix.] 

A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  a  son  of 
Shelah  (1  Chron.  iv.  22). 


i  [Heb.  Yoqmeam=**  collected 
by  the  people."  Or  corrupted  from  Jok' 
neam  (q.v.)  (?) 

(1)  A  town  or  village  of  Ephraim  given 
over  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi. 
68).  Called  in  Josh.  xxi.  22  Kibzaim  (q.v.). 
Site  unknown. 

near 
I.V.). 


(2)  A  town  or  village 
Abel-Meholnh    (1    "** 


KingB 


The  A.V.  calls  it  Jokneam.    If  it  was  not 
so,  then  the  site  is  unknown. 


[Heb.  Yoqneam  =  "pos- 
sessed by  the  people  "]. 

(1}  A  town  on  or  near  Mount  Carmd 
(Josh.  xii.  22^.  The  boundary  line  of  the 
tribe  of  2^buiun  extended  to  the  river  (the 
Kishon)  (?)  that  is  before  Jokneam  (xix. 
11).  It  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (xxi.  34).  First  Eh 
Smith,  then  Prof.  Bobinscm  {Later  Be- 
searches,  p.  115),  and  ultimately  Conder 
and  Kitoiener,  identified  it  with  Tell 
Kaimon  or  Keim<in,  probably  the  CyamoD 
of  Judith  vii.  3,  on  the  southern  margin  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  little  south  from 
the  Lisbon,  and  about  14  mOee  north  by 
west  of  Jezreel.  Bobinson  says  that  the 
position,  which  is  on  the  north-westen 
termination  of  certain  hills,  is  conqNCuoos 
and  important,  commanding  the  main  pass 
from  the  western  portion  of  Esdraeloii  to 
the  more  southern  plain. 

(2)  (?)  The  same  as  Jokxeax  (2)  (q.v.) 
(1  Bangs  iv.  12— A. v.). 

JolDdtaB  [Heb.  Yoqthan  =  "a  btrd- 
catcher,"  "a fowler"]. 

A  son  of  Abraham  by  his  wife  Eeturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  1,  2).  He  himself  had  two 
sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan  (3).  Exact  place 
of  settlement  unknown. 

Joktan  [Heb.  Yoqtan  =  **  Uttle," 
"small"]. 

The  vounger  son  of  Eber,  and  the 
fother  of  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmaveth, 
Jerah,  Hadoram,  Uzai,  Diklah,  Obal. 
Abimael,  Sheba,  Ch>hir,  Havilaii,  and 
Jobab  (Gen.  x.  25,  29;  1  Chron.  i.  19-23). 
^His  descendants  seem  to  have  settled  in 
Southern  Arabia.  The  Mussulmans  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  call  Joktan  Kahtatt. 

Jokthoel  [Heb.  r(>^^AM/=  *' subdued 
by  God"]. 

(1)  A  village  in  a  valley  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  38).  Major  Conder  considers  tkat  it 
may  have  had  its  site  at  a  large  ruin,  Kut- 
l&neh,  about  4  miles  east  ov  south  of 
Ekron,  and  4  west-south-west  of  Geser. 
The  modem  and  the  ancient  names  are 
from  similar  roots. 

(2)  A  name  given  by  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  to  Selah  (now  Petra)  when  he  had 
taken  it  in  war  (2  Kings  xiv.  7). 

Jona  [Gr.  loanat,  from  Heb.  Yonah  - 
"  a  dove.^»    [Jonah  (2).] 

Jonadab,  J^ooadab  [Heb.  Ywa- 
dhabh,  Yehonadhabh  =  "  (whom)  Jehovah 
has  impelled  "  {Oeeenim) ;  **  Jehovah  i^ 
bounteous  "  (Oiford  Bible). 

A  son  of  Eecnab.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Jehu*s,  and  after  the  man  of  Uood  had 
slaughtered  the  sons  of  Ahab,  was  seen 
coming  in  his  direction.    ''Is  thy  heart 
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riffht,  as  mj  heart  is  with  thy  heart? '' 
Jdiu  inquired.  The  answer  was  '*  It  is/' 
on  which  Jouadab  was  invited  into  Jehu^s 
chariot,  to  see  his  *'zeal  for  the  Lord'* 
{2  King|8  X.  15).  He  aided  the  rebel  chief 
in  putting  out  of  Baal's  temple  all  who 
were  not  priests  of  that  god,  in  preparation 
ior  the  massacre  which  was  to  ensue  (23). 
Though  the  name  of  the  father  was  given 
to  the  Rechabite  sect,  order,  or  fraternity, 
yet  its  real  founder  was  Jonadab  [Rbcha- 
BITE8]  (Jer.  XXXV.  6,  8,  10). 

JoDAli  [Heb.  Yotmh  =  **adove*']. 

(1)  A  prophet  bom  at  Gath-hepher, 
his  father  Ming  Amittai.  At  a  time 
apparently  of  national  depression,  he  pro- 
phesied the  restoration  of  the  Israelite 
territory  "  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  to 
the  sea  of  the  plain/'  which  was  eflfected  by 
the  conoaeets  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  822 
B,o.  (A.  v.).  Jonah  must,  therefore,  have 
flounshed  some  time  (probably  only  a 
short  j>eriod)  before  that  event  (2  Kings 
xiv.  2o;  Jonah  i.  1).  There  is  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  earlier  or 
later  than  the  utterance  of  this  prophecy 
that  he  was  directed  by  God  to  repair  to 
Nineveh^  **that  g^reat  dty,"  and  cry 
against  its  wickedness.  He  did  not  wisn 
to  go,  and  sometimes  at  least  sinking 
into  the  heathenish  belief  that  **  the  Gk>a 
of  Israel"  was  only  a  local  divinity, 
resolved  to  flee  to  Tarshish,  assuming 
it  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  Jehovah's 
sovereignty.  He  embarked  at  Joppa,  pay- 
ing his  fare  as  a  passenger,  and  was  soon 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Presentiy  there 
arose  a  great  storm,  perhaps  a  **  Levanter ' ' 
(Ei7bocltix>n1,  ana  the  ship  began  to  be 
m  danger.  The  mariners  cried  each  to 
his  **j^,"  and  threw  the  cargo  over- 
board to  lighten  the  vessel.  Jonah 
slept  through  the  whole  of  this  scene, 
tiir  the  mariners,  losing  patience,  awoke 
him,  and  insisted  that  he  also  should 
call  upon  his  Gk>d.  Then  they  cast 
lots  to  ascertain  on  whose  account  the 
stom^  had  been  sent.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Jonah,  who  was  asked  what  he  had  done. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  fleeing  from  his 
God.  and  his  ideas  of  the  extent  of  that 
God's  dominion  having  by  this  time 
become  larger  and  truer  thim  before,  he 
called  Jehovah  **the  God  of  heaven, 
which  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry 
land."  He  told  them  that  they  must  cast 
him  into  the  sea,  or  the  storm  would  not 
cease.  They  were  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  act  thus  to  their  passenger,  but  the 
tempest  still  continuing,  they  at  last  did  as 
they  were  directed.  When  the  prophet 
was  cast  overboard,  the  sea  ceased  from  its 
raging.  But  God  had  prepared  "  a  ^reat 
flwi"  to  swallow  Jonab,  who  remained 
within  its  body  for  three  days  and  three 
26 


nights,  symbolising  the  similar  period 
I  during  which  our  Lord  continued  m  His 
sepuldire  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40 ;  xvi.  4).  At 
I  the  end  of  the  three  days  and  niffhts,  the 
I  fish  was  made  to  vomit  Jonah  on  dry  laud 
I  (Jonah  1.  17-ii.  10).  and  the  Divine  com- 
I  nmnd  was  repeated  tnat  the  nrophet  should 
carry  out  his  mission  to  I^ineveh.  This 
time  he  obeyed,  and  proceeding  to  the 
ereat  Assyrian  capital,  went  into  it  some 
distance,  and  cried,  *'  Yet  forty  days,  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.''  The  in- 
habitants, from  the  king  on  the  throne 
downwards,  believed,  repented,  and 
prayed  for  the  Divine  mercy.  It  was 
granted,  and  the  city  was  saved  (Jonah 
iii.  1-10;  Matt.  xii.  41 ;  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi. 
29,  30,  32).  On  this,  the  prophet  looking 
at  the  occurrence  nom  a  purely  selfish 
point  of  view,  murmured  at  the  Divine 
clemency.  He  believed  that  Ids  reputation 
would  M  higher  if  the  prediction  he  had 
been  directed  to  utter  were  carried  out  to 
the  letter  and  Nineveh  destroyed.  To  re- 
buke him  a  gourd  was  made  miraculously 
to  grow  up  in  one  night,  overspreading 
a  Dooth  which  he  had  constructed 
to  shelter  him  from  the  heat.  Next 
night  the  gourd  was  made  to  perish; 
on  which  the  short-tempered  prophet 
grumbled  at  its  destruction.  **  Then  said 
we  Lord,  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd, 
for  the  which  tiiou  hast  not  lamured, 
neither  madest  it  ^^w ;  which  came  up  in 
a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night :  And 
should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great 
dty,  wherein  are  more  than  sixscore 
thousand  (120,000)  persons  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left  hand;  and  also  much  cattle?"  (iv. 
1-11). 

(2)  The  father  of  Simon  Peter,  called 
Jona  or  Jonas  in  the  A.V.,  but  Jonah 
and  John  in  theR.V.  (Matt.  xvi.  17— A.V. 
and  R.V. ;  John  i.  42— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

t  The  book  of  Jonah.— The  fifth  in  order 
of  the  minor  prophetic  books  in  the 
Hebrew  ori^ina(  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  the  English  Bible.  It  may  be  divided 
into  four  sections  :— 

(1)  Jonah's  disobedience;  his  flight, 
and  itspenalty  (i.). 

(2)  His  prayer  in  his  distress,  and  its 
answer  (ii.). 

(3)  His  preaching  at  Nineveh,  followed 
by  tne  repentance  of  the  citizens  and  the 
averting  of  the  judjgment  with  which  they 
were  tl^eatened  (iii.)i 

(4)  Jonah  murmurs  at  the  Divine 
clemency,  for  which  he  receives  woll- 
merited  rebuke  (iv.^. 

Sections  1,  3^  ana  4  are  in  prose ;  most 
of  Section  2  (u.  2-9)  is  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
Various  passages  in  the  poetic  part  remind 
us  of  the  book  of  Psalms  (cf.  Jonah  ii.  3 
with   Psalm   xlii.    7;   Jonah  ii.  o  with 
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Psalm  Ixix.  1  ;  Jonah  ii.  8  with  Fsahn 
xxxi.  6 ;  and  Jonah  ii.  9  with  Psalms  1.  14 
and  cxvi.  17,  18.  There  are  no  direct 
quotations  from  the  book  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  allusions  to  it  have 
been  already  pointed  out. 

Jonam,  Jonan  [Gr.  lonam^  lonan^ 
perhaps  a  modification  of  the  Hebrew 
lohhanatu     [Johjlnan.] 

The  son  of  Eliakim,  and  the  father  of  a 
certain  Joseph,  in  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  ui.  SO-A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Jonan  (Jonam]  (Luke  iii.  30— A. V.). 

Jonas  [N.T.  Gr.  loanas,  from  Heb. 
TonaJiL    [Jonah.] 

(1)  The  prophet  Jonah  (Matt,  xil  39-41 ; 
XVI.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  29,  30,  32) .  In  these 
passages  the  R.Y.  substitutes  Jonah. 

(2)  John,  the  father  of  St.  Peter  (John 
XXI.  15-17— A  .v.).  The  R.V.  substitutes 
John.    [JoNA.J 


[Heb.  Tonatharit  an  ab- 
breviation of  Yehonathan  =  **  gift  of 
Jehovah;"  **(whom)  Jehovan  has 
given"]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Gershom,  and  grandson 
of  Moses  (?).  He  was  a  Levite,  but  was 
not  above  officiating  as  the  priest  of  an 
idol  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Micah,  in  the 
time  of  the  *'  Judges."  When  the  Danites 
were  on  their  way  to  seek  new  settlements 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  they  robbed 
Micah  of  his  image,  and  persuaded  his 
mercenary  priest  to  go  with  them,  tempt- 
ing his  ambition  by  promising  that  he 
should  be  the  priest,  not  of  a  single  house- 
hold, but  of  a  tribe.  They  kept  their  word, 
and  Jonathan  became  the  first  of  a  line  of 
priests  who  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
the  stolen  idol  till  *'the  captivity  of  the 
land  "  (the  carrying  of  the  ten  tiibes  to 
Assyria)    (?)   (Judg.  xviii.    3-6,    14-31— 

(2)  The  eldest  son  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  49  ;  xxxi.  1,  2  ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix. 
39).  When  first  mentioned,  after  his 
father  had  reigned  two  years,  he  is  in 
command  of  LOOO  men,  Saul  leading 
other  2,000.  Jonathan  with  his  forces 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Philistine 
garrison  at  Geba  (I  Sam.  xiii.  3).  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  young  prince,  attended 
only  by  his  armour-beu^r,  climbed  up  an 
ascent  between  two  rocks,  called  ^ozez 
and  Seneh,  and  suddenly  assailing  the 
first  Philistines  he  met,  created  a  panic  in 
their  army,  which  became  so  great  that  in 
their  fright  the  soldiers  tumea  their  arms 
against  each  other  (xiv.  1-23).  The  same 
day  Saul  had  almost  put  his  heroic  son  to 
death  for  having  eaten  honey  in  a  wood, 
being  ignorant  that  the  king  had  pro- 
nounced a  rash  imprecation  against  anyone 


who  should  partake  of  food  that  day.  But 
the  people  interfered,  and  would  not  allow 
Jonathan's  life  to  be  sacrificed  (24-46). 
When  David,  then  a  young  man  and 
known  but  to  few,  achieved  his  great 
victory  over  Gk>liath,  Jonathan,  who  wa» 
of  a  singularly  unselfish  nature,  com- 
menced a  warm  friendship  with  the  hero 
(xviii.  1),  and  would  not  give  it  up,  evoi 
when  Saul  pointed  out  that  his  friend 
might  one  day  supersede  him  on  the 
throne.  During  Saul*s  persecution  of 
David,  Jonathan  Kept  continual  communi- 
cation with  his  youthful  associate,  giving 
him  most  valuable  intelligence  of  the 
king's  feelings  and  movements,  till  at 
length  the  t^-ant,  provoked  by  what  be 
considered  his  uufiual  conduct,  threw  a 
javelin  at  him,  as  he  had  more  than 
once  done  at  David  (xviii.,  xix.).  Jona- 
than was  killed,  with  two  of  his  brothers 
and  their  father,  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
and  his  bones,  like  theirs,  must  have  been 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean.  till  the 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  removed  them  and 
gave  them  honourable  burial  (xxxi.  1,  11- 
13;  1  Chron.  x.  2,  8-12).  David  deeply 
lamented  his  death  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 
Jonathan  left  behind  him  a  son  called 
Mephibosheth,  or  Meribbaal,  who  was 
lame,  his  nurse  having  let  him  fall,  when 
she  had  him,  then  five  years  old,  in  her 
arms,  and  was  nmning  away  with  him  in 
terror  when  the  news  of  Gilboa  came  (2 
Sam.  iv.  4\  David  ultimately  showed 
him  great  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake, 
and  the  line  of  his  descendants  is  trace- 
able for  several  generations  in  increasing 
numbers,  as  if  all  danger  of  its  extinction 
had  paraed  away  [Mephibosheth]  (2 
Sam.  ix.  1-13;  1  Chron.  viii.  33-40;  ix- 
37-44). 

(3)  (?)  The  uncle  of  king  David.  He 
was  a  counsellor,  a  man  of  understanding, 
and  a  scribe  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32— R.V.\ 
But  the  margin  calls  him  *'  brother's  son,** 
which  would  make  him  David's  nephew, 
instead  of  his  uncle,  and  would  identify 
him  with  No.  5. 

(4)  The  son  of  the  high  priest  Abiathar. 
He  was  one  of  two  young  men  who,  con- 
cealing themselves  at  En-Rogel,  near 
Jerusalem^  during  Absalom's  rebellioDt 
sent  David  information  of  everythiaf 
passing  in  the  city  (2  Sara.  xv.  36 ;  xrii. 
15-22).  During  Adonijah's  brief  usurpa- 
tion Jonathan  appeared  to  intimate  the 
proclamation  of  l^lomon,  a  niece  of  intelli- 
gence which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
assemblage  (1  Kings  i.  41-49). 

(5)  The  son  of  David's  brother  Shimeah, 
and  victor  over  one  of  Goliath's  sons,  as 
David  had  been  over  Goliath  himself 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  2L  22). 

(6)  One  of  the  sons  of  Jashen  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32).    CaUed  in  1  Chron.  xL  34  tba 
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son  of  Shage  the  Hararite.  *He  was  one  of 
David^s  mighty  men. 

(7)  The  younger  son  of  Kareah.  After 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

(8)  The  father  of  a  certain  Ebed,  who 
with  fifty  males  accompanied  Ezra  to 
Palestine  (Ezra  viii.  6). 

(9)  The  son  of  Asahel.  He  helped  Ezra 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  Jews  had  married 
foreign  wives  (Ezra  x.  15). 


are  afar  oflp ; "  or  by  another  reading  "the 
dove  of  the  distant  terebinths  '*  (R.V.)]. 

An  air  (?)  to  which  Psalm  Ivi.  was  to  be 
set  CO.    (Title  of  Psabn  Ivi.— R.V.) 

Joppa  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  loppe,  from 
Heb.  Yapho  =  "beauty  "]. 

A  town  in  Palestine,  which  first  appears 
in  Josh.  xix.  46  as  Japho,  on  the  frontier 
of  Dan.  Then  it  is  mentioned  again  as 
the  seaport  to  which  the  wood  cut  down 
in  Lebwion  for  the  building  of  Solomon^s 


MODERN  JOPPA    (JAFFA). 


(10)  The  father  of  a  certain  priest 
Zechariah,  one  of  those  who  sounded 
trumpets  when  Nehemiah  dedicated  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  xii.  35). 

(11)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Malluchi 
(R.V.),  or  Mellicu  (A.V.),  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

(12)  A  Jewish  hifrh  priest,  the  son  of 
Joiada,  and  the  father  of  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  1 1).  In  verse  22  he  is  called  Johanan, 
corresponding  to  the  New  Testament  name 
John.  Josephus  {Aniiq.  XI.  vii.  1),  who 
calls  him  John,  says  that  he  killed  his 
brother  Jesus  in  the  temple,  believing  that 
he  was  about  to  superseae  him  in  the  high 
priesthood.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
Persian  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  B.C.  404 
to  362.    pabroBY  (Intebbiblical).] 

Jonatli  Hem  Seliokim,  Jonath 
KImh  Kecrliolrtin  [Heb.  Yonath  elcm 
rchhoqiin  =  "the  silent  dove  of  them  that 


Temple  was  floated  from  Tyre  (2  Chron. 
ii.  16).  Jonah  embarked  at  Joppa 
when  he  made  his  vain  attempt  to 
escape  from  Jehovah  (Jonah  i.  3).  When 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  rafts  of  cedar  trees  were  again 
floated  from  Tyre  to  Joppa  (Ezra  iii.  7). 
In  this  passage  the  A.V.  mentions  a  sea 
of  Joppa :  but  the  R.Y.  translates  the 
passage  "  to  the  sea  unto  Joppa."  It  was 
here  that  Tabitha  or  Dorcas  died  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Peter  (Acts  ix. 
36-42),  with  this  effect  that  many  converts 
to  Christianity  were  made  in  the  place.  The 
apostle  remained  with  them  for  some  time, 
lodging  in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner 
(43 ;  X.  5,  6,  8,  23,  32) ;  and  it  was  to  Joppa 
that  the  servants  of  Cornelius  came  to 
invite  Peter  to  Ciesarea,  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed being  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (29-48).    Joppa 
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stiU  flourishes.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
YAfa^  and  by  the  English  Jaffa.  The 
reason  why  first  a  village  and  then  a  town 
grew  up  at  Joppa  was  the  geographical 
fact  that  a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  out  from  the 
promontory  on  which  the  houses  stand, 
and  makes  a  harbour  which,  though  small 
and  dangerous,  S&  still  the  only  one  on  the 
coast  for  many  miles  north  and  south.  It 
is  also  the  one  solitary  port  which  the  Jews 
ever  possessed.  The  hiu-bour  is  surrounded 
by  rocks,  with  two  entrances,  the  most 
northerly  one  rendered  daxigerous  by  sand- 
banks, the  other,  which  is  only  lO  feet 
wide,  by  its  proximity  to  rocks.  Onl^  a 
few  small  vessels  ccm  find  accommodation 
within  its  confined  area.  The  town  stands 
on  a  rocky  hill  of  oblong  form  on  suc- 
cessive platforms  produced  by  strata 
reposing  the  one  on  the  other.  In  the 
vicinity  are  fine  gardens,  watered  by 
Persian  water-wheels,  and  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  quinces,  ana 
other  &uit-trees.  It  has  various  soau- 
works,  and  tanneries  still  exist  upon  tne 
sea-shore.  It  is  the  gate  of  entrance  into 
Palestine  for  pilgrims  from  all  quarters, 
and  is  the  western  terminus  for  the  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem  railway. 

J  o  r  a  h  [Heb.  Yorah  - '  *  autumnal 
rains"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  or  clan,  112 
members  of  which  returned  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  18).  Called  in  Kehemiah  vii.  24 
Hasiph  (q.v.). 

Joral  [Heb.  Yoraiy  for  Yorayah  = 
"  whom  Jehovah  instructs  "  (Gesenitu) ; 
"an  archer"  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  Gadite,  a  grandson  of  Jaroaii  (1  Chron. 
V.  13). 

Joram,  Jehonun  [Heb.  Yoram^ 
Yehoram  =  '*  Jehovah  (is)  nigh  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath.  who 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  congratulate 
David  on  his  victory  over  Hadadezer  (2 
Sam.  viii.  10).  Callea  in  1  CJhron.  xviii.  10 
Hadoram.    [Hadobam.] 

(2)  A  Qerahonite  Levite,  one  of  those 
placed  over  the  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  25). 

(3)  The  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  On 
the  death  of  Jehoram,  or  Joram^s  elder 
brother  Ahaziah,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  (b.c.  896— A.V.),  and  reigned 
twelve  years  (till  b.c.  884^.  He  put  away 
the  image  of  Baal  whicn  his  father  had 
made,  but  adhered  to  the  calf- worship 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  On  the  death  of 
Ahab,  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  had  rebelled, 
and  Joram  was  able  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  king  Jehoahaphat  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  Edomite  ruler  in  a  campaign  designed 
to   reduce   him   to   subje(^on.    As   the 


confederates  were  marching  around  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they 
were  nearly  perishing  with  tiiirst,  bat 
water  was  furnished  to  them,  and,  ad- 
vancing, they  overran  Moab  without 
being  able  permanentiy  to  reduce  it  to 
subjection  fMEBHA,  Moabitb  Stone]  (2 
Elings  ill  1-27).  Joram  was  the  kii^ 
to  whom  the  Syrian  •overeign  sent 
Naaman  with  a  letter  to  be  cured  of  his 
leprosy  (v.  1-27).  It  was  Jorun  to  whom 
Eusha  communicated  every  movement  of 
his  Syrian  rival,  he  who  biad  in  his  power 
the  Syrian  emissaries  at  Dothan  and 
Samana,  and  by  Elisha's  advice  sent  them 
home  unmolested  (vi.  8-23).  He  was 
king  during  that  siege  of  Samaria  which 
brought  on  the  diiadful  famine,  and 
was  incompetent  and  wicked  eoongh  to 
vow  vengeance  against  Eliaha,  his  best 
ally  (31-33).  Joram*s  end  was  tragic 
Wounded  at  Bamdth-Gilead,  which  he 
was  besieging,  he  returned  to  Jezreel  to 
be  cured  of  ms  wounds,*  and  had  for  his 
guest  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  had 
come  to  visit  him  in  his  sickness.  The  two 
kings  rode  out  together,  each  in  hu 
chariot,  when  the  ruthless  J^u  drove 
furiously  up  and  slaughtered  them  both. 
The  miuder  of  Joram  took  place  in  the 

Slot  of  ground  which  had  once  ccmstituted 
faboth^s  vineyard,  and  the  body  of  the 
king  was  cast  out  of  the  chariot  at  that 
spot  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  thus  fulfilling 
part  of  the  prodbecy  against  Ahabs 
apostate  house.  With  Joram  the  dynasty 
of  Omri  cmsed,  and  that  of  Jehu  beigan  to 
reign  fix.  1-x.  17). 

(4)  The  eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  From 
about  892  B.C.  (A.V.)  he  was  associated 
with  his  father  m  the  government,  being 
then  about  thirty-two  years  old.  Three 
years  later  Jehoshaphat  died,  and  Joram, 
or  Jehoram,  became  sole  kmg  (1  Kings 
xxii.  60;  2  Kings  viii.  16,  17).  No 
sooner  did  he  feef  himself  secure  on  his 
throne  than  he  murdered  all  his  brothers 
and  some  other  princes  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  1-4).  He  had  for  his  wife  a  daughter 
of  Ahab^  who  led  him  into  gross  forms  of 
heathenism,  as  Jezebel  had  done  Ahab 
himself  (2  Kings  viii.  18;  2  Chron.  xxi. 
6,  11).  As  in  other  cases,  his  departure 
from  Jehovah  brought  with  it  adversity. 
The  Edomites  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
though  he  gained  a  victory  over  them,  yet 
this  aid  not  prevent  their  achieving  their 
independence.  libnah  also  revolM,  and 
successfully  (2  Kings  viii.  20-22  ;  2  Chron. 
xxi.  8-10^.  Philistine  and  Arab  marauders 
entered  Judah  and  plundered  the  palace, 
carrying  off  the  queens  and  their  chUdren, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Jehoahax,  or 
Ahaziah,  the  youngest  boy  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
16,  17 ;  xxii.  1).  Elijah  the  prophet  had 
been  for  some  time  dead;  bat  a  writing. 
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iieuued  donbtlees  during  his  lifetime,  was 
handed  to  the  king,  denoondng  his  apos- 
tacy  and  his  wickednees,  and  uireatening 
him  with  painful  disease  and  death.  He 
was  soon  axterwards  seized  with  dysentery. 
After  the  acute  stase  had  been  passed, 
the  malady  became  chronic,  and  continued 
for  two  years,  death  then  closing  the  scene. 
There  was  no  pretence  at  lamentation  when 
his  decease  occurred.  His  whole  reign,  in- 
cluding the  time  when  he  was  associated 
with  his  father,  was  about  eight  years. 


where  a  yet  more  abundant  stream,  the 
Leddan,  rises.  The  Christian  father  Jerome 
assumed  that  Jor  was  the  name  of  the 
eastern  and  Ban  that  of  the  western 
source,  and  that  the  combination  of  the 
two  made  Jordan.  But  the  eastern  source 
had  no  such  name  as  Jor,  and  the  word 
Jordan  is  not  compounded  of  the  two 
words  Jor  and  Ban.  It  is  a  simple  word. 
[See  etym.l  The  sources  of  the  Jordan 
should  not  be  limited  to  these  two.  If  by 
the  source  of  a  river  is  meant  the  fountain 


PLAIN  or  JORDAN,    NEAR  JERICHO. 


He  died  about  88.5  B.C.  (A.V.),  leaving  his 
one  surviving  son  Ahaziah,  or  Jehoahoz.  to 
ascend  the  throne  (2  Kings  viii.  23,  24; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  12-xxii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  8). 

H  Closely  following  the  Hebrew,  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  of  the  fint  form  only ;  Nos.  3 
and  4,  the  two  kings,  are  of  both  forms. 
{See  etym.) 

Jordan  [N.T.  Gr.  lordanes,  Heb. 
Tarden  =  **  the  descender,"  from  Yaradh 
=  **  to  descend"]. 

The  most  important  river  in  Palestine, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting 
one  in  the  world.  It  rises  from  various 
sources.  An  eastern  and  a  western  one  have 
long  been  recognised.  The  former  is  at 
B&nias,  the  ancient  CsBsarea  Philippi, 
where  not  simply  a  fountain,  but  a  copious 
Rtream,  the  B4nias,  issues  from  a  cave  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain.  The  latter  is  at 
Tell  el  K4dhi,  the  ancient  Laish  or  Ban, 


most  remote  from  its  mouth,  then,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jordan,  this  is  the  fountain  of 
Fuarr,  below  Hasbeiya,  from  which  the 
HasbAjiy  proceeds.  Dr.  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  214)  says  that  the 
Hasb&ny  is  the  longest  by  40  miles,  the 
Leddan  is  much  ^e  largest,  and  the 
B&niasy  (the  B^nias)  the  most  beautiful. 
In  the  rainv  season  the  HasbAny  is  fed  by 
many  small  streams  and  rills  from  the 
ravines  around  the  north  of  Hermon.  In 
fact,  the  proximity  of  that  great  mountain 
is  a  potent  factor  in  determining  the 
existence  and  the  magnitude  of  the  Jordan. 
From  the  B&nias  source  of  the  river  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Lake  of  Huleh  (the  waters 
of  Merom)  is  12  miles  ;  the  junction  of  the 
B&nias  and  the  Leddan  taking  place  about 
midway  between  these  points,  and  the 
Hasb&ny  a  fraction  of  a  mile  lower.  The 
lake  itself  is  four  miles  long.  The  Jordan, 
emerging  from  it  at  its  southern  side,  next 
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makes  way  10^  miles  more,  to  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  which  is  12^  miles  long.  After 
passing  through  the  lake,  it  pursues  a  ' 
tortuous  course,  till  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  a  point  65  niiles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  soutihem  part  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
Including  the  two  lakes,  and  taking  no 
note  of  me  windings.  Major  Conder  con- 
siders the  river  as  running  for  104  miles, 
or  about  half  the  len^h  of  the  Thames. 
As  far  as  is  known,  it  stands  absolutely 
alone  among  the  rivers  of  the  world  in 
this  respect,  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  runs  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  When  it  issues  forth  from 
the  cave  at  B&nias  it  is  1,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bj  the 
time  it  enters  the  waters  of  Merom  it  has 
fallen  all  but  seven  of  those  thousand  feet ; 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  it  is  682  feet  below 
the  sea-level,  and  when  entering  the  Bead 
Sea  1,292  feet.  [Ababah.]  No  wonder 
that  its  name  etvmologically  means  **  (the) 
descender.*'  If  a  smart  earthquake  were 
to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  valley,  or 
if  the  Vandal-like  proposal,  once  made, 
were  carried  out,  of  joining  them  by 
a  channel  artificially  cut,  such  hallowed 
spots  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  the  sites 
of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,etc.,  and,  farther 
down  the  river,  Jericho,  would  disappear 
into  the  depths  of  a  salt-water  gulf.  In 
1848  an  expedition  from  the  United  States, 
led  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  American 
navy,  successfully  sailed  from  the  Lake  of 
Gahlee  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  explorers 
foimd  two  terraces  alon^  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  stream  itself  pursued  a 
very  tortuous  course.  Lieut.  Lynch  thus 
wrote :  **  In  a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude 
and  4  miles  of  longitude  the  Jordan 
traverses  at  least  200  miles.  .  .  We 
have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threat- 
ening rapids,  besides  a  great  many  of 
lesser  ma^tude"  (Lynch,  Eirer  Jordan 
and  the  J)ead  Sea,  265).  Till  lately  it 
was  believed  that  there  were  only  four 
places  where  the  river  could  be  ^rded, 
now  forty  fords  are  known  (cf .  Judg.  iii. 
28)  [Bethabaea]  (Twenty-one  Years  in 
the  Holy  Land,  98).  The  low-lying 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  its  southern  parts, 
where  the  depression  is  greatest,  is  virtu- 
ally a  tropical  country,  and  requires 
nothing  but  irrigation  to  make  it  produce 
crops  of  tropical  luxuriance.  One  can 
understand  why  Lot  chose  it,  forgetful  of 
moral  considerations,  as  the  pla^  of  his 
residence  (Gen.  xiii.  8-13).  Jacob  crossed 
the  Jordan  on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia, 
and  recrossed  it  on  returning  to  Canaan 
(xxxii.  10).  The  current  of  the  river  is  so 
rapid  near  Jericho  that  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  go  thither  to  bathe  are 
always  in  danger,  and  not  unfrequently 


are  swept  away.  For  the  Israelites  to 
cross  the  Jordan  at  any  time,  and  above 
all  when  the  river  was  in  flood,  requiied 
the  miracle  of  the  dividing  of  the  stream 
narrated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii. 
1-17;  iv.  1-24;  Psahn  cxiv.  3,  6,  etc.). 
The  overflow  of  the  Jordan  during  all  the 
time  of  harvest  (March  or  April  in  that 
warm  valley)  was  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  Mount  Hennon.  But 
the  word  *'overfloweth"  is  too  strong: 
the  Hebrew  simplv  says  ♦*  fills  "  ;  that  is,  it 
fills  up  its  deeply-excavated  bed  to  the 
level  of  the  next  terrace  (Josh.  iii.  15}. 
The  river  was  ancienUy  frmged,  as  it  is 
now,  with  a  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs: 
whence  *'a  lion  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan**  means  one  which  has  been 
lurking  in  that  all  but  impenetrable 
jungle,  but  being  displaced  by  the  water, 
now  stalks  abroad  over  the  open  country 
(Jer.  xlix.  19  ;  1.  44 ;  cf .  xii.  5 ;  Zech.  xi. 
3).  It  is  probable  that  when  the  psalmist 
(apparently  David  at  Mahanaim;  wrote 
*<I)eep  caUeth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of 
Thy  waterspouts**  ('* cataracts,**  mugin 
of  R.V.);  "all  Thy  waves  and  Hiy 
billows  aro  gone  over  me  **  (Psalm  xlii. 
7),  he  was  thinking  of  the  rapids  on  the 
Jordan,  to  which  attention  was  afterwards 
called  by  Lieut.  Lynch.  Naaman  the 
Syrian  was  dirocted  to  wash  in  Jordan 
seven  times  that  he  might  be  miraculously 
cured  of  his  leprosy  (2  Kings  v.  10),  an<i 
ultimately  did  as  he  was  bidden  (14). 
John  the  Baptist  administered  the  spedal 
rite  which  gave  him  his  designation,  in 
Jordan,  and  it  was  thero  that  our  Lord 
was  baptised  (Matt.  iii.  1-17;  Mark  i.  4, 
5,  9,  etc.;  Luke  iii.  1-3;  iv.  1*;  John  i 
28^.  Jesus  also  in  the  course  of  His  own 
ministry  seems  at  times  to  have  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Jordan.  That  was  the 
route  which  He  took  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Matt  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1). 
[GOSPEI,  (f ).] 

Joiim  [Gr.  loreim,  probably  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Yoram,    fJoBAX .] 

The  son  of  Matthat,  and  the  father  of 
Eliezer,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  29). 

Jorkeam,  Jorkoam  FHeb.  Yorqeam 
=  "growth  of  the  people  **  (?)]. 

A  person  or  place  of  which  Hebron,  of 
Caleb's  posterior,  was  the  "father**  (1 
Chron.  ii.  44— A.V.  and  R.V.). 


[Jozabad]  (1  Chron.  xii.  4 — 
A.V.). 

Joaaphat    [Gr.  losaphaf]    [Jehosha- 
phat]  (Matt.  L  8). 

Joae  [Gr.  Io9e,  the  genitive  of  Io9e»]. 

[JOSES.] 

The  son  of  Eliezer,  and  the  father  of 
£r,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  CLuke  iiL 
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29— A. v.).    The  R.V.,  following  another 
reading,  makes  the  name  Jeeua. 

JoMOh  [N.T.  Gr.  losekh ;  Heb.  ety- 
mology doubtful]. 

The  son  of  Juda,  and  the  father  of 
Semein,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  26— B. v.).  The  A.V.  calls  him  Joseph, 

Joaedach  [Jehozadak]  (Haggai  i. 
1,  12,  14;  IL  2,  4— A. v.;  Zech.  vi.  11— 
A.V.). 

JoMpb  [Heb.  ro*/'/;A  =  "hewilladd*' 
(Ocseuiun) ;  '*  adding  '*  (margin  of  A.V.). 
Or  perhaps  a  contraction  of  Yeho»eph  = 
*  *  JehoTah  will  add. ' '    See  the  article  J . 

I.  Mm, 

(1)  The  eleventh  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons, 
the  elder  son  of  Eachel,  who,  when  she 
gave  him  birth,  said,  **The  Lord  add  to 
me  another  son,"  and  therefore  called  his 
name  Joseph  {sec  etym.)  (Gen.  xxx.  22-24 
— R.V.).  He  was  bom  in  Padan-aram  just 
before  the  return  of  Jacob  and  his  house- 
hold to  Canaan  (2j).  He  was  his  father's 
favourite  and  his  mother's  idol;  and  the 
former  mode  him  a  coat  of  many  colours, 
like  those  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Although  a  very  good  younff 
man,  he  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  this 
parental  indulgence,  acauired  a  tinge  of 
self-conceit,  hiul  much  pleasure  in  telling 
tales  of  his  brethren,  and  related,  without 
any  modest  misgivings,  two  dreams  which 
clearly  foreshadowed  the  time  when  not 
merely  his  brothers  but  his  father  and 
mother  should  bow  down  and  do  him 
obeisance.  The  favouritism  at  home 
■caused  his  brothers  to  dislike  him;  the 
tales  made  matters  worse ;  and  the  dreams, 
crowninc:  all,  led  to  their  regarding  him 
with  numgnant  hatred.  While  they  were 
in  this  state  of  feeling,  Jacob  despatched 
Joseph  to  Shechem,  where  his  brothers 
were  feeding  their  flocks,  to  ask  after  their 
welfare.  On  reaching  Shechem,  he  found 
that  they  had  gone  on  to  Dothan,  and 
followed  them  thither.  As  he  was  seen 
approaching,  the  brothers  said  one  to 
another,  "Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh. 
Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him, 
and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
B&y?  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him : 
and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams."  Beubeu  disapproved  of  what 
^M  being  done,  but,  though  the  eldest  of 
the  brothers,  he  did  not  like  directly  to  go 
against  the  rest.  So  he  compromised 
matters  by  propo«nng  that  there  should  be 
no  shedding  of  Joseph's  blood,  but  that 
he  should  be  cast  alive  into  a  pit, 
intending  to  go  thither  secretly,  take  the 
■victim  of  malice  out,  and  send  him  home 
to  his  father.  The  advice  was  taken,  and 
Joseph,  stripped  of  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
was  put  down  into  the  pit,  where  doubtless 


it  was  at  first  intended  that  he  should 
perish  of  hunger.  By-and-by  there  came 
past  Ishmaelite,  or  Midianite,  Arabs,  and 
it  occurred  to  Judah  that  instead  of 
leaving  their  brother  to  die  in  the  pit 
they  bad  better  sell  bun  to  the  Anib 
travellers  as  a  slave.  The  suggestion 
was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  carried 
out.  Joseph  was  sold;  and  then  a  kid 
of  the  goats  bein^  killed,  and  the  coat 
of  many  colours  dipped  in  the  blood,  the 
besmeared  garment  was  sent  to  Jacob, 
who,  naturally  concluding  that  his 
favourite  son  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
some  lion,  leomrd,  bear,  or  other  wilU 
beast,  mourned  exceedingly  for  his  cruel 
fate  (Gen.  xzxvii.  1-35).  Meanwhile  the 
slave-dealers  took  Joseph  down  into 
^^P^)  <^d  ^'^  him  to  Fotiphar,  the 
captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard.  Chastened 
and  humbled  by  suffering,  the  captive's 
great  worth  was  eoon  oiscoveroa,  and 
I  Fotiphar,  ceasing  to  treat  him  as  a  slave, 
I  gave  him  charge  of  all  his  house.  Foti- 
I  phar's  wife  proved  to  be  a  wicked  woman, 
'  who,  bein^  scorned,  made  false  accusations 
against  him,  and  nad  him  committed  to 

Srison.  There  he  soon  so  gained  the  confi- 
ence  of  the  jailer,  that  all  the  prisoners 
were  committed  to  his  charge.  God  had 
given  him  the  ability  to  internet  prophetic 
dreams.  He  did  so  for  the  chief  butler  and 
the  chief  baker  of  kin^  Pharaoh,  who 
were  confined  with  him  m  prison,  and  his 
interpretation  in  both  instances  was  found 
correct.  A  couple  of  jears  later  Pharaoh 
dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams,  which  no 
one  could  interpret,  and  the  chief  butler, 
again  restored  to  his  roval  master's  favour, 
remembered  Joseph,  whom  hitherto  he  had 
ungratefully  for^^otten.  He  told  of  the 
occurrences  in  prison  and  of  Joseph,  who 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  interpreted 
the  dreams,  both  of  which  had  the  same 
meaning.  Seven  years  of  great  plenty  were 
to  be  succeedett  by  seven  of  grievous 
famine.  He  ventured  to  recommend  that 
someone  should  be  appointed  to  collect 
the  surplus  produce  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenty,  and  store  it  a^^ainst  those 
of  famine.  PhsLraoh  saw  the  wisdom  of  the 
suggestion,  and  justly  beUeving  that  no 
one  would  carry  out  the  plan  more  effec- 
tively than  its  author,  forthwith  elevated 
the  former  occupant  first  of  a  pit  and  then 
of  a  prison,  to  oe  the  second  man  in  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  famine  affected 
Canaan  as  well  as  Egypt,  and  in  due  time 
Joseph's  brothers  had  to  come  down  to  the 
latter  country  to  buy  com.  They  did  not 
recognise  Joseph,  but  he  knew  them,  and 
as  they  did  obeisance  to  him  saw  that 
the  dreams  which  brought  him  into  such 
trouble  had  come  to  be  verified.  After  a 
series  of  romantic  incidents,  he,  on  their 
I  second   visit,   revealed  himself  to  them, 
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forgave  them  the  dreadful  wrong  they  had 
done  him,  and  invited  both  them  and  their 
father  to  settle  in  Egypt,  whidi  the^ 
ultimately  did,  not  merely  with  the  taat 
approval  but  with  the  warm  welcome  of 
Pharaoh.  The  king  who  acted  thus 
kindly  is  believed  to  have  been  Apepi  II. 
or  Apophis.  He  was  of  the  H^ksos  or 
Shephc^  dynastnr,  and,  probably  himself  a 
Shemite,  was  all  the  more  ready  to  welcome 
men  of  a  race  identical  with  his  own. 
When  Joseph  died,  his  body  was  em- 
balmed and  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  but 
he  had  left  strict  injunctions  that  when 
the  exodus  (q.v.)  took  place  his  remains 
should  be  removed  to  Canaan  (Gen.  zxxvii. 
36 ;  xxzix.-l. ;  Heb.  zi.  22).  His  wishes 
were  carried  out;  and  his  remains  were 
ultimately  buried  near  Shechem,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  promised  lana  (Exod. 
xiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32).     [H.J 

Mr.  H.  Q.  Tomkins,  in  his  Life  and 
Timet  of  Joseph  f  points  out  that  words  cor- 
responding to  Jaoob-el  and  Joseph-el  are 
names  of  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by 
Thothmes  HI.,  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
king,  about  a  century  before  the  exodus. 
From  these  words  Prof.  Sayce  infers  that 
at  that  period  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  both 
worshipped  as  gods. 

(2)  The  father  of  Igal,  the  representa- 
tive spy  from  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Numb, 
xiii.  7). 

(3)  A  son  of  Asaph.  He  was  a  musician 
in  the  reign  of  David  i\  Chron.  xxv.  2). 
He  di-ew  the  first  lot  m  his  "charges'* 
(verse  9). 

(4)  A  '*  son  "  of  Bani.  He  was  induced 
by  kzra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  X.  42). 

(5^  A  priest  in  the  family  of  Shebaniah, 
in  tne  days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  14). 

(6)  The  son  of  Jonam,  and  the  father  of 
a  certain  Judas  in  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  30-R.V.) 

(7)  Up        '  ' 

(?)  ft»< 
father  of  Jannai,  in  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  24,  25— R.V.). 

(9)  The  son  of  Heli,  and  the  betrothed 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23^. 
In  Matt.  i.  16  the  name  of  his  father  is 
given  as  Jacob.  It  was  to  Joseph  that  the 
angel  announced  the  approaching  birth  of 
a  Child,  miraculously  conceived  by  the 
Yir^^  Mary,  and  intimated  to  him  the 
punty  of  his  affianced  bride.  Prior  to  this 
ne  had  entertained  painful  suspicions  of 
her,  and  had  intended  to  put  ner  away 
without  public  exposure,  for  we  read  that 
he  was  a  just  man.  Now,  however,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  his  con- 
tract with  her  and  making  her  his  wife 
(Matt.  i.  16,  18-25  ;  cf .  Luke  i.  26,  27 ;  iii. 
23).  Heibongadesoendantof  David,  had 


7)  J[J08ECh]  (Luke  iii.  26— A. V.). 

te   son   of   Mattathias,   and  the 


to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  early  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  was  there  with  Maxr  when 
the  Child  of  Promise  was  bom  (Luke  iL  4, 
16).  He  was  with  Mary  when,  at  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  m  the  Temple, 
Simeon  and  Anna  gave  forth  their  pro- 
phetic utterances  ^33).  Warned  by  tn 
angel  in  a  dream  wnen  Herod  plotted  the 
murder  of  the  infants  of  Bethlrfifm, 
Joseph  conducted  the  flight  into  Egypt 
(Matt.  ii.  13,  19).  He  returned  to  Nazareth 
when  Herod  was  dead  (Matt.  ii.  22,  23). 
He  was  with  Mary  and  with  Jesus  m 
Jerusalem  when  our  Lord  was  twelve 
years  old  (Luke  iL  43),  and  he  also 
safely  reached  Nazareth  on  the  retom 
journey  (51).  His  vocation  was  that  of  a 
carpenter  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  our  Lord  durin^the  yeu5 
of  retirement  which  preceded  His  pabhc 
appearances  as  a  religious  Teacher  (Mark 
VI.  3).  Apparently  Joseph  was  alive  when 
that  ministry  had  well  begun  ^att.  xiii. 
55)  ;  but  as  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  crucifixion,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  died  previous  to  that 
event.  This  was  the  reason  why  Jeeus, 
when  on  the  cross,  commended  Mair  to 
the  kindness  of  the  apostle  John,  wnich 
He  would  scarcely  have  done  had  her 
natural  guardian  still  been  alive  (John 
xix.  26,  27). 

(10)  The  same  as  JoSES  (1)  (q.v.)  (Matt 
xiii.  55— R. v.). 

(11)  A  Jewish  dignitary  bom  at  Ari- 
mathffia.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  and  must  have  had  about  the  same 
status  in  Jewish  society  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  holds  among  ourselves.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  like  Nioo- 
demus,    the   only  other  member   oi  the 

governing  body  who  believed  on  our  Lordt 
e  was  fearful  of  publicly  committiiig 
himself :  but  both  became  more  courageous 
when  they  saw  the  crucifixion.  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  boldly  went  to  Pilate,  and 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  offering  for  its 
reception  his  own  new  tomb,  whidihehad 
hewn  out  in  a  rock  (Matt,  xxvii.  57-60: 
Mark  xv.  43-45  ;  Luke  xxiii.  50-53 ;  John 
xix.  38).  The  act  immortalised  Joseph, 
whose  praise  has  been  proclaimed  through- 
out every  part  of  Christendom. 

(12)  A  Christian  called  also  Barsabbts 
r Aramaic  =  **  son  of  Sabbas**),  and  Justus 
(Latin  =  **  a  just  man  ").  He  was  cme  of 
two  who  were  considered  worthy  of  filling 
the  vacancy  among  the  apostolic  twelve 
produced  by  the  apostacy  of  Judas,  bat 
the  *Mot''  fell  upon  Matthias,  ana  we 
hear  no  more  of  Joseph  Barsabbas  (Acts  i. 
20-26— R.V.). 

II.  Two  tribes  ofeomtnon  anetstry  riewei 
as  ow.— The  two  tribes  of  Manameh  and 
Ephraim  descended  from  Joseph^s  two 
sons.    The  blessings  pronounced  on  Joseph 
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the  dying  Jacob  were  designed  for 
tdeee  tribes  as  well  as  for  Joseph  himself 
(Gen.  xlTiii.  8-22;  xlix.  22-26).  Joseph 
in  Psalm  Ixxx.  1  is  a  poetic  designation  of 
the  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  {See 
verse  2.) 

JoMS  [N.T.  Gr.  lotes.  Of  doubtful 
meaning.    Cf.  with  Heb.  Joseph], 

(1)  A  brother  of  James  the  L^,  Simon, 
and  Judas  (not  Iscariot),  **  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord."  [Beethren  m  (1).]  Their 
mother^s  name  was  Mary  (Matt.  ziii.  55— 
A.  V. ;  Mark  Ti.  3 ;  xv.  40,  47— A.V.  and 
K.V.).  In  Matt.  xiii.  55— R.V.  the  name 
given  is  Joseph.    [Joseph  (10).] 

(2)  The  original  name  of  Baxiiabas.  for 
a  time  the  missionary  colleague  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts  iv.  36). 

Jotfhali  [Heb.  Yoahah  =  **  Jehovah 
presents"  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Amaziah  (1  Chron. 
iv.  34). 

Jotfkaphat  [Heb.  Yoshaphat,  an  ab- 
breviation of    Yehoshaphat],    [Jehosha* 

PHAT.] 

A  Mithnite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

JotfiaTlali  [Heb.  Yoshai^yah-*^  yrhom. 
Jehovah  raises  or  sets  up  "  (?)]. 

One  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  was  a 
son  of  Ehiaam  (1  Chron.  xi.  46). 

JoahlMkaahmli  [Heb.  Yoshbeqaahah  = 
**  a  seat  in  a  hard  place,"  "  a  seat  of  hard- 
ship "(?)]. 

A  singer,  a  son  of  Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
4^.  He  was  head  of  the  seventh  course  of 
smgers  (24). 

Jofllki1lla]^  Jodblali  [Heb.  Yoshi- 
bhyah^ •*  to  whom  God  gives  an  abode  "]. 

A  Simeonite,  father  of  a  certain  Jehu 
(1  Chron.  iv.  35— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

Joshua  [Heb.  Yekoshua ^^^J^oyzSi  (is) 
salvation  "  ;  **  Jehovah  Saviour,"  '*  whose 
salvation  is  Jehovah."    [Jesus.] 

An  Ephraimite,  the  son  of  Nun  (Numb, 
ziii.  8  ;  Josh.  xix.  49,  51 ;  xxiv.  29).  His 
militarv  tendencies  were  so  soon  reco^poised 
that,  wnen  first  he  appears  in  the  Scripture 
narrative,  he  is  the  leader  of  the  Israeutish 
army  in  its  first  conflict  with  the  Amalek- 
ite««,  and,  aided  by  the  prayers  of  Moses, 
achieves  the  victorv  (Exod.  xvii.  8-16).  A 
personal  attendant  on  Moses,  he  is  with 
Aim  up  Mount  Sinai  when  the  gulden  calf 
is  made,  and  on  their  approaching  the 
camp,  mistakes  the  noise  of  idolatrous 
reveliT  for  the  shouting  of  hostile  com- 
batants, as  if  his  mind  perpetually  ran  on 
battles  (xxiv.  13 ;  xxxii.  17,  18).  He  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  on  account  of  his 
relations  to  Moses  as  his  servant  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  tabernacle  (xxxiii.  11). 


He  was  one  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  to 
report  on  the  land  of  Canaan  and  it» 
assailabilitv,  and  one  of  two  who  en- 
couraged the  people  to  go  and  possess  the 
land  (Numb.  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  6-9).  For  this 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to  death 
(10).  When  the  ten  co^"wdly  spies  were 
ciooroed  to  die  in  the  wilderness  for  their 
distrust  of  Jehovah's  power  to  aid  them^ 
Joshua  and  his  faithful  colleague,  Caleb, 
were  exempted  from  the  penalty,  and  Uvea 
on  ([xiv.  30,  38)  ;  besides  which  Joshua  was 
indicated  as  Moses'  successor  and  as  the 
leader  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Deut.  i, 
38 ;  iii.  28).  Moses  before  his  death  laid  his. 
hands  upon  him  as  if  to  ordain  him  to 
sacred  office  jthe  people  received  him  as 
their  leader  (Deut.  xxxiv.  9) ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  assumption  of 
the  command  by  Joshua,  God  directed 
him  at  once  to  pass  the  Jordan,  promising 
him  success  in  the  great  enterprise  whicn 
that  forward  movement  implied  (Josh.  i. 
1-9).  He  was  not  disobedient  to  the  Divine 
command,  but  after  reminding  the  tribes 
east  of  tne  Jordan  of  their  promise  to 
cross  over  with  the  other  tribes  and  help 
on  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  he  sent  forth 
spies  to  seturch  out  Jericho.  Soon  after- 
wards he  passed  the  Jordan,  the  waters 
miraculously  dividing  to  make  a  way  for 
him  and  the  people  to  the  further  shore 
(Josh,  i.-iii.).  He  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  Jehovah  and  His 
people,  and  commander-in-chief  in  the 
attack  on  Jericho  (v.-vi.)  and  Ai  (vii.- 
viii.),  in  the  battle  with  the  great  con- 
federacy of  southern  (x.),  and  then  with 
the  equally  formidable  alliance  of  northern 
kings  (xi.).  It  was  he  who,  when  he  had 
conquered  the  country,  was  Divinely 
commissioned  to  portion  it  out  among  the 
several  tribes  (xiv. -xix.) ;  to  set  up  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (xviii  1),  and  assi^ 
cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  Levitical  cities 
(xxi.  1-42).  For  himself  he  asked  and 
obtained  a  city,  Timnath-Serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (xix.  50).  When  old  he  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  people  at  the 
central  city  of  Shechem,  ana  made  them  a 
powerful  address,  urging  them  not  to 
forsake  Jehovah  (xxiv.  1-28).  Soon  after- 
wards he  died,  at  the  a^  of  110,  and  was 
buried  at  the  place  of  his  choice,  Timnath- 
Serah  (29,  30).  By  the  A.V.  he  was  bom 
about  1536  B.C.,  succeeded  Moses  about 
1451.  and  died  about  1426.     [Jesus  (1).] 

(2)  A  native  of  Bethshemesh,  the  owner 
of  a  field  to  which  the  kine  drawing  the 
cart  which  carried  the  ark  from  the  Philis- 
tine country  made  their  way  (1  Sam.  vi. 
14). 

(3)  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kines  xxiii.  8^. 

(4)  The  high  priest  wmle  2^ruDbabel 
was   governor   of   Judsea  (Haggai  i.   1, 
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12,  14 ;  ii.  2-4 ;  Zech.  iii.  1-9).    CaUed  in 
Ezra  aiid  Kehemiah  Jeshua  (q.v.)* 

f  The  Book  of  Joshua,— An  Old  Testa- 
ment canonical  book  placed  in  the  Hebrew 
as  in  the  English  Bible  between  Deutero- 
nomy and  Judses.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is 
called  simply  lehoshtta  (Joshua).  It  is 
an  historical  work,  spanning  a  period  of 
about  thirty-one  years,  from  about  1451  to 
about  1420  B.C.  It  may  be  divided  into 
sixteen  sections,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  designation  of  Joshua  to  his 
office^  with  the  despatch  of  the  spies  to 
exanune  Jericho  (i.,  li.). 

(2)  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.,  iv.). 

(3)  The  circumcision  of  the  people ;  the 
cessation  of  manna  (v.  1-12). 

(4)  The  capture  of  Jericho  (v.  13-vi. 
27). 

{5)  The  defeat  of  the  Israelites  before 
Ai  through  Achan^s  sin ;  his  punishment, 
and  the  ultimate  capture  of  tne  city  (vii. 
1-viii.  29). 

(6)  The  raising  of  the  altar  on  Mount 
Ehal;  the  proceedings  on  that  mountain 
and  on  the  adjacent  one  of  Gerizim  (viii. 
30-35). 

(7)  The  submission  of  the  Qibeonites 
{ixX 

J 8)  The  battle  with  the  southern  con- 
eracy   of  kings  and  the  conquest  of 
Southern  Palestine  (z.). 

(9)  The  battle  with  the  northern  con- 
federacy of  longs  and  the  conquest  of 
Northern  Palestine  (xi.). 

(10)  The  kings  subdued  (xii.). 

(11)  The  two  and  a  half  tnbes  east  of 
the  Jordan  receive  their  inheritance  (xiii.). 

(12)  The  locations  of  the  tribes  west  of 
the  Jordan  assigned  to  them  by  lot  (xiv.- 
xix.). 

(13)  The  cities  of  refuge  named  and 
given  over  (xx.). 

(U)  Cities  allotted  to  the  Levites  (zxi.). 

(15)  The  temporary  misunderstanding 
between  the  tribes  to  the  east  and  those  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  (xxii.). 

(16)  Joshua's  farewell  addresses  and 
his  death  (xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

There  is  no  intimation  in  the  book  itself 
as  to  who  was  the  author.  In  chap.  xxiv. 
29-33  there  is  reference  to  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  the  passing  away  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  it  is  implied  that  at  a 
subsequent  date  there  was  a  pretty  general 
apostacy  of  the  people  from  Jehovan.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  of  Kahab  **  that 
she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day  " 
(vi.  25— A. v.).  The  R.V.  has  "dwelt," 
and  "  unto  this  day  *' ;  but  "  dwelt "  and 
**this  day"  are  not  very  consistent  with 
each  other.  There  is  thus  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  whether  Bahab  was  alive  or 
dead  when  the  book  was  written.  In  xix. 
47  there  is  a  reference  to  the  capture  of 
Laish   by  the  Danites,  an  event   which 


seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
the  **  Jud^"  (Judg.  xviii.  7-10,  27-30). 
iSee  also  the  capture  of  Hebaon  by  Caleb 
(cf.  Josh.  XV.  13,  14  and  Judg.  i.  10),  and 
that  of  Debir  by  Othniel  (^.  Joah.  xv. 
16-19  and  Judg.  i.  11-15).  Keil  oonsiden 
that  neither  the  author  nor  the  exact  date 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  known,  but  on 
the  whole,  places  it  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  Jewish  leader's  deatn, 
say  from  1406  to  1401  B.C.  Coleuso  dates 
the  appearance  of  the  main  portion  of  tbe 
book — what  he  calls  the  original  story— in 
the  time  of  David  or  soon  aJterwards,  b.c. 
1060  to  1010,  intercalations  afterwards 
taking  place  to  a  period  beyond  tbe 
captivity,  Kuenen,  again,  brings  down 
even  the  earlier  narratives  to  800  B.C.- 
750  B.C.  The  book  of  Joshua  has  all  along 
been  looked  upon  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  canonical.  The  existence  at 
I  that  early  period  of  some  among  the  cities 
allotted  to  the  different  tribes  as  reported 
in  Joshua  has  been  confirmed  by  the  details 
given  by  the  Ejgyptians  in  connection  with 
the  conquests  m  Canaan  of  Thothmes  HL 
and  the  journeys  in  that  countir  of  an 
Egyptian  traveUer  during  the  latter  part 
of  Uie  reign  of  Bamses  II.,  believed  to  be 
the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  laraelites. 

JomUdk  [Heb.  =  ''  (whom)  Jehovah 
heals 'H. 

(1)  The  son  and  successor  of  Amon  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  came  to  the 
throne  bv  the  A.V.  about  the  year  641  B.C 
He  was  then  only  eight  years  old,  but  be 
had  already  begun  to  seek  after  the  God 
of  David  his  "father."  While  he  was 
of  immature  years,  the  keeper  of  his 
consdenoe  and  the  ^rector-genm^  of  the 
kingdom  seems  to  have  Men  the  hi^ 
priest  Hilkiah,  but  in  Josiah  he  had  an 
apt  and  willing  pupil.  When  the  king 
was  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  made  a  first 
movement  against  idolatry,  breaking  down 
the  images  of  Baal  and  tne  Asheras*  not 
merely  m  Judah  but  in  Israel  (2  Kin^ 
xxii.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  1-7).  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  took  energetic  steps  to 
repair  and  adorn  the  temple,  and  tbe 
workmen  entering  with  enthusiasm  into 
his  plans,  acted  with  exemplary  fidelity 
in  using  the  money  entrustea  to  them  for 
the  purpose.  While  the  repairs  of  tbe 
temple  were  being  executed,  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  intimated  to  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  had  * '  found  the  book  of  the 
law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  He 
handed  the  book  over  to  Shaphan,  who 
read  it  to  the  monarch.  Josiah  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  prophecy  that  if 
the  people  departed  from  Jenovah  dread- 
ful consequences  would  ensue.  He  rent 
his  clothes  and  humbled  himself  before 
Gk)d,  who  was  pleased  to  give  him  the 
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gracious  assurance  that  the  threatened 
calamity  should  not  come  in  his  time. 
The  prophecy  which  struck  such  terror 
into  Josiah  was  Deut.  xxviii.-zxz.,  es- 
pecially xxix.  25*28.  The  book  found 
by  Hilkiah  must  thus  have  contained 
Deuteronomy,  though  it  may  have  been 
a  copy  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Ra- 
tionahstic  writers  generally  hold  that  the 
book  found  by  the  high  priest,  which 
TOXKluced  such  results,  contained  only 
Deuteronomy.  They  frame  the  con- 
jecture that  it  had  been  composed  by 
Hilkiah,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  or  some 
contemporary,  just  before  it  was  found 
(2  Kings  xzii.  8-20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
15-28).  The  reading  of  the  book  to 
the  people  affected  them  as  it  had  done 
the  Idnff.  So  deep  was  the  impression 
produced  that  a  second  assauli  upon 
idolatry  more  sweeping  than  the  first  was 
beffim.  After  the  king  and  his  subjects 
had  together  covenanted  to  worship  only 
Jehovidi,  they  proceeded  to  take  the 
vessels  of  Baal,  those  of  the  Asheras,  and 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  burnt  them,  and 
cast  the  ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron.  The 
**  Ashera  *'  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  was 
similarly  burnt,  the  residences  of  the 
Sodomites  broken  down,  as  were  the 
'*high  places,*'  not  merely  through  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  but  through  ttiat  of 
Israel^  now  half  empty  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants ;  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and 
the  shrine  of  Topheth,  in  which  children 
had  been  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Molech,  defiled,  and  other  sweeping  re- 
forms effected.  When  at  Bethel,  Josiah 
took  the  bones  of  the  idolatrous  priests 
from  their  graves,  and  burnt  them  on  the 
altar,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  a 
**inan  of  God"  in  Jeroboam's  time  (1 
Kings  xiii.  2 J.  Nor  did  he  scruple  to  slay 
the  living  idolatrous  priests  themselves 
on  the  altars  on  whicn  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  sacrifice.  Then  he  con- 
cluded by  holding  a  possover,  so  well 
attended  and  so  solemn  that  nothing  like 
it  had  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of 
Samuel  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-25;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  29-xxxv.  19).  Thirteen  years  after- 
wards Pharaoh  Necho,  Idnff  of  Egypt, 
marched  an  army  along  the  maritime 
portion  of  Palestine  on  his  way  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  designed  to  try  his 
strength  against  the  ^reat  Assyrian  power. 
Situated  as  the  small  and  comparatively 
feeble  kingdom  of  Judah  was  between  the 
Assjrrian  and  Egyptian  empires,  then  in 
mutual  hostility,  it  was  difficult  for  it 
to  maintain  neutraKty;  indeed,  Josiah 
seems  to  have  looked  on  himself  as  a 
"vassal  of  the  Assyrian  king,  legally  and 
morally  bound  to  give  him  military  aid  in 
war.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  position 
to  occupy,  but  he  met  ms  obligations  in 


the  honourable  manner  which  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  man.  In  the  interests, 
not  of  Judah  but  of  Assyria^  he  gave 
battle  to  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Megiddo  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
by  an  arrow  in  the  fight.  His  attendants 
removed  him  from  his  war  chariot  to  a 
second  conveyance,  which  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem.  He  had,  however,  only  reached 
that  capital  when  he  died.  Great  lamen- 
tations were  made  for  him  by  Jeremiah, 
the  singing  men  and  the  sin^g  women, 
and  the  people  generally.  His  loss  to  his 
country  was  irrepai*able.  The  religious 
reforms  which  he  had  commenced  were 
assailed,  and  the  partial  independence 
which  his  country  had  enjoyed  under  his 
rule  passed  away.  [Jehoahaz  f3).]  He  had 
reigned  thirty -one  years,  but  was  only 
thirty-nine  wnen  he  died,  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology  about  610  B.C.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
1 ;  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1,  20-27). 
Jeremiah  and  Zephiwiah  prophesied  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Jer.  i.  2 ;  iii. 
6 ;  Zeph.  i.  1). 

(2)  A  son  of  Zephaniah,  in  Zechariah's 
days  (Zech.  vi.  10).  Perhaps  the  same  as 
Hen  of  verse  15. 

Josias  TGr.  losias]  [Josiah]  (Matt.  i. 
10, 11-A.V.). 

Jodblali  [Joshibiah]  (1  Chron.  iv.  35 

— A.V.). 

Jodphlah  [Heb.  Tosiphyah  —  *'  whom 
Jehovah  will  increase  "]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Shelomith 
(Ezra  viii.  10). 

JotlMh  [Heb.  FoM/wA  =  "  pleasant- 
ness" (?),  "goodness"]. 

A  place  from  which  the  father  of  king 
Amon  came  (2  Kings  xxi.  19).  It  may 
have  been  the  same  as  Jotbath  (q.v.). 

JotlMitliali,  JotlMtth   [Heb.    Totbha- 

thah].      [JOTBAH.] 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness between  Sinai  and  Eziongeber,  and 
apparently  not  far  from  the  latter  place 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  33).  It  was  "  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water  "  (Deut  x.  7).  Situation 
unknown. 

Jotliam  [Heb.  Totham  =  '<  Jehovah  is 
upright"]. 

(1)  The  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal,  who 
escaped  when  his  seventy  brothers  (the 
offspring,  of  course,  of  polygamy)  were 
massacred  by  their  half-brother  Abimelech. 
It  was  Jotham  who,  standing  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  uttered  the  parable, 
audible  by  the  Shechemites  in  the  valley 
below,  of  the  trees  anointing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix.  1-21). 

(2)  A  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  father  Azariah  or  Uzziah, 
while  the  latter  was  a  leper,  and  became 
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sole  ruler  when  that  father  died,  about 
B.a  758  (A. v.).  He  foUowed  Jehovah,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  the  high  places  at 
which  the  people  worshipped  other  gods. 
He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  temple  and 
carried  on  other  architectural  operations 
on  the  hill  of  Ophel,  south  of  the  holv 
house.  He  erected  cities  in  the  uplancts 
of  Judah  and  castles  and  towers  in  the 
forests.  He  ^ined  a  victory  over  the 
Ammonites.  During  his  whole  rei^  of 
sixteen  years  Isaiah  and  Hosea  contmued 
to  prophesy  (Isa.  i.  1 ;  Hos.  i.  I).  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  about  the 
year  B.a  742  (A.V.),  leaving  his  son  Ahaz 
to  ascend  the  throne  (2  Kings,  xv.  32-38 ; 
2  Chron.  xxvii.  1-9). 
(2)  A  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chron.  ii.  47). 


[Heb.  Tozabhadh 
=  *'  (whom)  Jehovah  has  bestowed  '*]• 

(1)  A  G^erathite  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  4— A.V.  and 
R.V.). 

(2 J  and  (3)  Two  Manassites  who  assisted 
David  to  pursue  the  Amalekites  after  their 
capture  of  ZiJda^  (1  Chron.  xii.  20). 

(4)  A  Levite  m  Hezekiah*s  reign  who 
took  charge  of  the  tithes  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
13). 

(5)  A  chief  of  the  Levitee  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  9). 

^6)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Ezra 
viu.  33).  Probably  he  was  the  Jozabad 
who  by  order  of  Ezra  took  part  in  teaching 
the  people  the  law  (Neh.  vui.  7),  and  was 
the  Levitical  chief  **  who  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  outward  business  of  the  house 
of  God  "  (Neh.  xi.  16). 

(7)  A  priest  (?),  a  son  of  Pashhur.  He 
was  induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  22). 

Joiaoliar  [Heb.  Tor^/rAar  =  "whom 
Jehovah  has  remembered  "]. 

A  son  of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitess. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  assassins  of  Joash, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii.  21).  Called 
also  Zabad  (q.v.)  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  26). 

Josadak,     Jehosadak,     JoMdeob 

[Heb.   Yotsadhag.  Yehotsadhag  =  "  Jeho- 
vah (is)  just"]. 

The  father  of  Jeshua  or  Joshua  the  high 
priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
▼i.  15 ;  Ezra  iii.  2,  8 ;  v.  2 ;  x.  18 ;  Neh. 
xii.  26;  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14;  ii.  2,  4;  Zech. 
vi.  11). 

Jnlial  [Heb.  rMWa/=(l)  "a  stream," 
«*  a  moist  region  "  ;  (2)  *•  music  "  (?)]. 

The  younger  son  of  Lamech,  by  his  wife 
Adah.  Jubal  was  *'  the  father  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  pipe  "  (Gen.  iv.  21 
— B.V.). 

JnMlee,  JnbUe  [L&tjubikeus  =  « the 
year  of  jubilee,"  from  Heb.  Tobhel-  (1) 


"a    joyful    shout";    (2)  *'the   jabOee 
trumpet"]. 

The  name  given  to  the  fiftieth  year 
occurring  after  7  x  7  =  49  years  had  dmh 
counted  from  the  institution  of  the  f estiTal 
or  from  the  last  jubilee.  As  every  seventii 
year  was  a  Sabbatic  year,  the  jubilee 
followed  immediately  after  one  <n  thk 
character.  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventit 
month  (the  great  day  of  atonements  in 
the  fiftieth  year,  the  trumpet  of  the  jubOee 
was  sounded,  it  proclaimed  liberty  to  all 
Israelites  who  were  in  bondage  to  anv  of 
thdr  countrymen,  and  the  return  to  ueir 
ancestral  possessions  of  any  who  had  been 
compellea  to  sell  them  through  poverty'. 
Even  the  ground  for  that  year  was  allowed 
to  remain  fallow,  though  it  had  been  so  in 
the  previous  Sabbatic  year.  To  preveot 
injustice  to  one  who  having  purchased 
land  could  retain  it  only  to  the  fiivt  iabilee, 
the  practice  (thorougnly  in  oonionmty 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy) 
was  to  give  for  the  purchased  posseeaoo 
only  as  much  as  the  temporary  occupation 
till  the  jubilee  year  was  wortn.  But  one 
purchasing  from  another  a  house  in  a 
walled  dtj  retained  it  permanently;  it 
did  not  revert  to  the  original  owner  at 
the  jubilee.  Those  of  the  unwalled  villages 
did  so  return ;  so  also  did  the  hoosea  (A 
Levites  wheresoever  situated  (Lev.  xxr. 
1-66;  xxvii.  17,18;  Numb.  xxxvL  4). 
There  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
jubilee  in  isa.  Ixi.  1-3  and  Ezek.  xlvi  17; 
cf.  also  Neh.  V.  1-13). 

Jnoal,  Jehnoal  [Heb.  TukhtU,  an 
abbreviation  of  Yehuknal=  **  mighty  "  (^» 
or  "  Jehovah  (is)  mighty  **(?)].  . 

A  son  of  Shelemiah.  He  was  one  (h 
those  sent  by  kin^  Zedekiah  to  ask  the 
prayers  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 
Afterwards  he  wished  tne  prophet  to  be 
put  to  death  on  the  groxma  that  hv 
prediction  that  the  Babylonians  would 
take  the  city  discouraged  its  defended 
(xxxviii.  1). 

Jnda  [Gr.  /ot/d^,  genitive  of  lotidai  - 
"  Judas ''^  or  "Judah^n. 

(1)  rJuDAH(l)]  (Lukeiii.33etc.-A.V.). 

(2)  [Judas  (2)]  (Luke  iii.  30— A.V.). 

(3)  Joda]  (Luke  iii.  26— A.  V.). 

(4)  [Judas]  (Mark  vi.  3— A. v.). 

Jndasa^  Jndea  [Lat.,  from  Or. 
loudaia,  properly  the  feminine  of  lond^^^ 
=  "Jewish,"  requiring  sudi  a  word  as  ff 
=  "land  to  be  suppUed."  Prom  Heb. 
Yehudhah  =  "  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob^ 
(cf.  Aramaic  Yehudh  =  **  the  Jewish 
country"]. 

A  geographical  term  first  introduced  m 
the   Bible  m  Ezra  v.  8  to  designate  a 

Srovince   of  the   Persian   empire.    It  ?• 
Iiere    the    rendering    of    the    Aramaic 
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Yehudh.     The  B.V.    translates   it    *' the 

JroTince     of    Judah/'     **The    land    of 
udea  "  is  mentioned  in  1  Esdras  i.  39, 
and  **  the   kines  of  Judah  "  in  verse  33. 
**  The  land  of  Judea ''  is  also  spoken  of  in 
Maocabee   times   after   the   Persian   had 
ffiven   place   to    the    Macedonian-Greek 
dominion   (1  Mace.  v.  4d;  vlL  10,  etc.). 
On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  and  the 
annexation  of  Southern  Palestine  by  the 
Bomans,  Judeea  was  placed  under  a  i>ro- 
curator  resident  at  Caesarea,  whose  im- 
mediate  superior  was  the  proconsul,  or 
president,  of  Syria,  ruling  m>m  Antioch 
(Josephus,  Antiq^,  XVU.  xiii.  5 ;  XVin. 
i.  1,   etc.).      This  arrangement  obtained 
when  our  Lord  carried  out  His  ministry  on 
earth,  and  Judiea  Ib  often  mentioned  in 
the    New    Testament    (Matt.    zxiv.    16; 
Mark  xiii.  14  ;  Luke  xxi.  21 ;  John  iv.  3 ; 
vii.  3  ;  xi.  7 ;  Acts  i.  8 ;  ii.  14 ;  Bom.  xv. 
31  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14).    It  may  be  considered 
as  extending  from  Joppa  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  a  point  on  the  Jordan  about  10 
miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Its  southern 
boundary  may  be  drawn  from  the  Wady 
Ghuzzeh,    aliout   7  miles  south-west  of 
Ghiizzeh   (Gaza),  through  Beersheba,  to 
the  southern  portion  of   the  Dead  ISaa. 
The  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
bb  English  miles,  and  that  from  east  to 
west  uie  same.    For  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  Judeea,  see  Judah— III.  (1) 
and  PAiiESTiNE. 

Jndali  [Heb.  Yehudhah  =  ''  praised,'' 
"  celebrated,"  "  praise  "]. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  the  fourth 
also  of  Leah.  He  seems  to  have  been 
named  Judah  partly  because  his  mother 
praised  God  for  His  goodness  to  her  in 
connection  with  her  son's  birth  (Gen. 
xxix.  35),  and  partly  because  she  hoped 
that  he  might  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
merit  praise  (xlix.  6).  \See  etym.]  There 
were  noble  elements  about  his  character, 
and  when  Simeon  and  Levi,  two  of  his 
elder  brothers,  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
Dinah,  who  was  the  full  sister  of  all 
the  three,  by  treachery  and  murder, 
Judah  took  no  part  in  ^e  double  crime 
(xxxiv.).  He  married  a  Canaanite,  a 
oaughter  of  a  certain  Shuab,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  village  of  AduHom,  and 
had  two  wicked  sons  jEr  and  Onan,  who 
were  slain  by  some  Divine  judgment  for 
their  sins  (xxxviii.  1-10).  Prior  to  this  he 
had  had  a  third  son,  Shelah  (5).  After- 
Jjards  Judah  became  the  father,  by 
Tamar,  the  deceased  Er's  widow,  of  twin 
sons,  Phorez  and  Zarah  (11-30  ;  xlvi.  12  ; 
Numb.  xxvi.  19;  1  Chron.  ii.  3,  4).  It 
was  through  Pharez  that  the  line  of  «ludah 
was  perpetuated  till  it  reached  David 
(Ruth  iv.  18-22 ;  Matt.  i.  3-6),  and  when 


**the  fulness  of  time"  was  come,  our 
Lord  (7-16).  Judah  saved  Joseph's  Gfe 
by  proposing  that  he  should  be  sola  instead 
of  murdered  (G^.  xxxviL  26-28).  It  is 
probable,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that 
ne  could  not  go  any  further  in  the  direction 
of  humanity  witliout  the  certainty  of  his 
motion  being  rejected.  When  Joseph, 
whose  relationship  to  his  brother  was  not 
suspected,  proposed  to  detain  Benjamin  in 
Egypt,  Judah,  in  a  speech  marked  by  great 
natural  eloouenoe,  deprecated  the  step,  and 
ended  by  offering  hiinself  to  remain  a  pri- 
soner mpvided  Benjamin  were  set  free  (xliv. 
34).  The  result  of  this  splendid  advocacy 
was  that  Joseph,  with  no  further  delay, 
revealed  himself  to  his  brethren  (xlv.  1). 
When  Jacob  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt  he 
chose  Judah,  though  not  the  eldest  son,  to 
go  before  him  to  Joseph,  **  to  show  the 
way  before  him  unto  Goshen  "  ^xlvi.  28). 
By  the  A.y.  the  date  of  Judah's  rnrth  was 
about  B.O.  1749;  that  of  Ins  death  is 
unknown.     [II.  and  HI.] 

(2)  A  certain  Jew  whose  **sons"  with 
others  took  the  oversight  of  the  workmen 
in  the  house  of  God  m  the  davs  of  Ezra 
(Ezra  iii.  9).  Called  in  ii.  40  Hodaviah, 
and  in  Neh.  vii.  43  Hodevah  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  Levite  who  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  23). 
He  seems  to  have  come  from  Balnrlon 
with  Zerubbabel,  and,  with  some  of  his 
brethren,  was  over  the  thanksgiving 
(Neh.  xii.  8)  or  **  the  choirs  "  (B.V.).  He 
took  port  in  the  procession  at  the  aedica- 
tiou  of  the  wall  oi  Jerusalem  (34). 

^  (4)  A  son  of  Hassenuah.  In  Nehemiah's 
time  he  was  second  in  command  over  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

II.  Peoples. 

{\)  A  tribe. — With  reference  partly  to 
Judah  and  partly  to  his  posterity,  the 
dying  Jacob  gave  forth  this  prophecy: 
^*  Judah,  thee  shall  thy  brethren  praise ; 
thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine 
enemies ;  thy  father's  sons  shall  bow  down 
before  thee.  Judah  b  a  hon's  whelp: 
from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up : 
he  stoopea  down,  ne  couched  as  a  uon,  and 
as  a  lioness;  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judim, 
nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  [Shiloh]  come ;  and  unto 
him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  peoples  be. 
Binding  his  foal  .unto  the  vine,  and  his 
ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine,  he  hath 
washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
vesture  in  the  blood  of  grapes ;  his  Qye» 
shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  ms  teeth  with 
milk"  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12— B.V.).  Moses, 
before  his  departure,  thus  spoke :  **  Hear, 
Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him 
in  unto  his  people;  witii  his  hands  he 
contended  for  himself ;  and  Thou  shalt  be 
an  help  against  his  adversaries"  (Deut. 
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zzxiii.  7).  The  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  in  the  early  period  of  the  wander- 
ings was  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Anuninadab 
(Numb.  i.  7 ;  ii.  3 ;  Yii.  12-17 ;  x.  14). 
and  at  a  later  period  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  (xxxiv.  19).  At  the  first  census 
in  the  wilderness  it  numbered  74,600 
(i.  26,  27),  and  at  the  second  census  76,500 
(xxvi.  22).  Its  representative  was  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  Mount  Oerizim  to  bless 
the  people  (Deut.  xxvii.  12).  Achan,  who 
brought  destruction  on  his  countrymen 
and  on  himself,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  fjosh.  vii  1,  17,  18).  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  people  of  this  tribe 
were  chosen  to  set  an  example  to  the 
others  of  dispossessing  the  C;anaanite6, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Simeonites, 
captured  Bezek,  Hebron,  Zephath,  Giusa, 
Ashkelon,  and  £Ikron,  the  last  three  being 
Philistine  cities.  To  these  Caleb's  younger 
brother  Othniel  added  Debir  («fudg.  i. 
1-20).  It  was  the  same  Othniel  who 
terminated  the  oppression  of  Cushan- 
rishathaim  f Judges]  (Judg.  iii.  8-11). 
He  seems  to  nave  be^  the  only  "  judge  " 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Boaz 
and  his  greatgrandson,  David,  were  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  For  seven  and  a-haif 
years  it  constituted  the  sole  kingdom  of 
the  eminent  ruler  just  mentioned,  and 
when  his  sovereignty  extended  over  all 
Israel,  it  retained  its  superiority  as  the 
royal  tribe  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  19;  ii.  1 ;  iv. 
17-22;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13;  2  Sam.  iv.  1-3, 
6,  17,  etc.).  [Israel.]  At  the  disruption 
of  the  united  monarchy,  the  tribe  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    [2.1 

(2)  A  kingdjm. — ^The  promise  nad  been 
given  to  David  that  his  posterity  should  for 
ever  occupy  his  throne  (2  Sam.  vii.  13-16  ; 


1  Chron.  xvii  12, 


throne  (2 
:,  14.  23), 


though  chastise- 


ment would  be  inflicted  if  there  were  a 
departure  from  Jehovah.  The  promise 
was  not  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  wisdom  in  the  privileged 
ruler,  and  when  Behoboam  mamfestedms 
imacquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
government,  ten  tribes  were  lost  for  ever 
to  the  house  of  David.  But  the  retention 
of  the  two — Judah  and  Benjamin  [III.] — 
fulfilled  the  Divine  promise.  An  event 
which  exercised  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  history  and  ultimate  fate  of 
the  rival  kingdoms  was  the  construction  of 
the  two  golden  calves  by  Jeroboam,  that 
the  people  of  his  kingaom  might  have 
local  objects  of  worship  and  not  have  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  be  there  won 
over  to  their  old  allegiance.  One  effect  it 
had  was  to  make  all  who  were  faithful  to 
Jehovah  emijgrate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  brinsmg  it  no  mean  accession  of 
spiritual  and  even  of  political  strength 
n  Kings  xii.  26-33 ;  xiii.  33 ;  2  Chron.  x. 
16,  17).    The  first  relations  of  the  two 


rival  kingdoms  were  naturally  tiioee  of 
mutual  hostility.  This,  doubtless,  em- 
boldened the  neighbouring  notions  to 
intermeddle  in  Jewish  affairs,  and  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Behoboam's  reign  Shiahak, 
king  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  himself  stroitg 
enough  to  hold  it  permanently  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25-28;  2  Chron.  xiL  1-12).  War 
between  Judah  and  Israel  went  on  in  s 
lan^^d  way  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
their  separate  existence  (1  Kings  xiv.  30 ; 
XV.  7,  16;  2  Chron.  xa  15 ;  xui.  2-20); 
after  which,  under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat. 
not  merely  peace,  but  a  political  and  famify 
alliance  took  place  between  the  two  king- 
doms. It  carried  with  it  this  evil  conse- 
quence that  it  led  to  the  introduction  or 
reintroduction  from  the  northern  into  the 
southern  kingdom  of  the  worship  of  Bsal, 
which  was  never  again  quite  eradicated 
from  Judah,  while  at  last  it  became  a 
potent  factor  in  the  destmction  of  the 
kingdom.  Two  great  parties  wero  fonned, 
the  one  attached  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  other  in  favour  of  Baal  and  other 
foreign  and  imaginary  divinities.  During 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  they  were  in  continual  conflict 
with  each  other,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  becoming  teniporarily  dominant, 
according  as  the  reigning  monarch  was  its 
friend  or  its  opponent.  As  at  other  periods 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  fidelity  to  Jeho- 
vah brough  temporal  as  well  as  spiritiial 
prosperity,  while  apostacy  from  His 
worship  was  attended  by  disaster.  Among 
the  good  kings  were  Asa,  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah,  and Josiah,  while  Ahaz,  Bfanas- 
seh,  and  some  others  wero  conspicuously 
the  reverse.  In  the  foreign  relations  ot 
the  kingdom  thero  were  a  Syrian,  an 
Assyrian,  and  a  Babylonian  period.  Under 
the  last-named  of  Uieee  the  nation  went 
into  captivity.  On  its  return  Zerubbabel, 
a  descendant  of  David,  was  the  dvil  mler : 
but  he  was  only  a  governor  of  Judsa 
under  the  Persians.  The  Divine  promise 
to  David  apparently  did  not  preclude  his 
descendants  irom  the  teinporaty  loss  of  the 
throne.  The  next  royal  d3masty  was 
Levite,  and  the  succeeding  one  Idumican, 
and  when  the  sceptre  reverted  to  the  house 
of  David,  the  kingdom  was  no  longer 
temporal  but  spiritual,  and  the  sovereign 
no  earthly  potentate,  but  the  Son  of  Qod. 
[See  the  names  of  the  several  kings.  <^ 
also  CAPTivrrT,  Zebubbabel,  Histobt  (2), 
Shiloh,  and  Jesus  Christ.] 

On  page  415  is  a  table  exhibiting  the 
confiicting  views  which  exist  as  to  the 
chronology  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

ni.  Territoriet. 

( 1 )  Those  of  a  tribe.—ThB  tribe  of  Judah 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
Palestine.    When  the  promised  land  was 
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partitioned  under  Joshua,  their  territories 
oommenced  at  tiie  extreme  southern  point 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  thence  they  proceed 
south  of  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim  (Scor- 
pions) to  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  the  south 
of  Kadesh-bemea,  to  Hezron,  Addar, 
Karka,  Assmon,  and  the  brook  of  Egypt. 
The  eastern  borderwas  the  DeadSea  north- 
ward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan.  The 


boundary,  but  a  portion  of  the  area  was 
ahnost  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Josh.  xv.  1-12  ;  cf.  also  13-63  ;  xviii. 
11-20).  Taking  the  limits  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  the  length  of  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  from  north 
to  south  would  be  47  miles ;  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  along  the  31^  30  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  57.    As  to  its  physical 


Kings  or  Queens  of  Jndah. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

Margin  of 
A.V. 

Bosanquet. 

Assyrian, 
Sayce,  Ac. 

Contemporary 
Kings  of  Israel. 

/ 

Yrs. 

Mths, 

Rehoboam      - 

17 

975 

958 

Jeroboam. 

AbUah  or  AbUam  - 

8 

— 

958 

986 

Asa         -       .        •       - 

41 

965 

933 

Nadab. 

Baasho. 

Blah 

Zinirf. 

Omrl. 

d 

Jehosliaphat  - 

25 

_ 

914 

893 

Aliab. 

> 

Abaziah. 

^ 

Jehorani. 

Jehoraiu- 

8 

892 

868 

o 

Ahoziab- 

1 



885 

861 

g 

Athaliah- 

a 

884 

860 

Jehu. 

Jelioosh  or  Joash  - 

40 

878 

8.'i4 

■< 

Jehoaliaz. 

5 

Jehoash  or 

Q 

Amaziah 

29 

839 

814 

[Joash. 

ea 

Jeroboam  II. 

3 

Azariah  or  Uzziah  - 

62 

810 

7S5 

^ 

Zechariah. 

o 

Shallum. 

.J 

Menahem. 

< 

Pekahiah. 
Pekah. 

Jotham  .... 

16 

758 

733 

756 

Ahaz      .... 

16 

742 

717 

741 

Hoshea. 

Hezekiah 

29 

726 

702 

727 

Fall  of  Samaria. 

3Iaiia8seh 

55 

698 

673 

697 

Araon     .... 

2 

643 

618 

• 

Josiah     .... 

31 

641 

616 

Jehoali&z  or  Shallum     • 

3 

610 

585 

609 

^Eliakimor  Jehoiakiin   • 

11 

610 

585 

Jehoiachin,     Jeconiah,     or ) 
Coniab       .       .       .       ./ 

— 

8 

599 

574 

Mattaniah  or  Zedekiah- 

11 

599 

573 

599 

The  Captivity  of  Judah 

588 

562 

588 

northern  boundary  started  from  that 
point,  and  passing  by  Beth-hoglah,  the 
north  of  Beth-araMi,  the  stone  of  Bohan, 
the  valley  of  Achor,  Debir,  Gilgal, 
Adummin,  Enshemesh,  Enrogel  (near 
Jerusalem),  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  adjacent 
eminence,  the  vale  of  Bephaim,  the  foun- 
tain of  Nephtoah,  the  cities  of  Mount 
Sphron  and  Kirjath-Jearim,  Mount  Seir 
(not  the  celebrated  one^.  Mount  Jearim, 
Beth^^emesh,  Timnah,  tne  north  of  Ekron, 
Shikkeron,  Mount  Baalah,  and  Jabneel,  on 
to  the  Mediterranean.  That  sea  itself  con- 
stituted, nominally  at  least,  the  western 


features,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions — the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  48— R.V. ;  cf .  Luke  i.  39) ;  the  '^  low- 
land" (Heb.  S/iephelah)  (Josh.  xv.  33), 
and  the  plain  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Another  Hebrew  geographical  term  is 
the  Negeb^  or  south.  {See  the  map.)  A 
great  part  of  Judah  is  rocky  and  barren, 
but  it  IS  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  for  pasture  (cf .  Gen.  xlix. 
11,  12).  The  artmcially-terraced  hills 
(now  neglected)  were  once  the  scene  of 
extensive  cultivation.  Parts  of  the  terri- 
tory were  regarded  as  a  wilderness,  especi- 
ally the  region  south  of  Arad  (Judg.  i.  16) 
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and  that  immediately  west  of  the  Bead 
Sea  (Psalm  bdii.  title). 

(2)  Those  of  a  kingdom.-ln  1  Kings 
zi.  31,  32 ;  zii.  20,  only  one  tribe  is  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  oi  Judah  and  ten  to  tlutof 
Israel,  Levites  scattered  over  the  country 
evidently  being  omitted  from  the  enumera- 
tion. But  from  xii.  21  it  appears  that 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  sided  with  Judah. 
As,  moreover,  the  greater  part  of  Jeru- 
salem was  within  tne  limits  of  Benja- 
min, the  area  of  that  tribe  is  ffenersOly 
included  within  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  at  times  of  prosperity  also  temjx)- 
rarily  held  considerable  territory  ordinarily 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

rv.  Atotcn, — Apparently^thesameasthe 
City  of  David,  on  Mount  Ziou  (cf .  2  Chron. 
XXV.  28  with  2  Kings  xiv.  20). 

Judas  [Lat.  from  Gr.  loudas.  from 
Heb.  Tehudhah.]     [Judah.] 

(1)  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob  (Matt.  i. 
2,  3 — A.V.). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  certain  Joseph,  and  the 
father  of  S3rmeon,  in  the  ancestiy  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  30— B.V.).  Tibe  A.V. 
calls  hiin  Juda. 

(3)  "Judas  of  GaHlee,"  of  whom 
Gamaliel  thus  spoke:  "After  this  man 
rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of 
the  enrolment,  and  drew  away  some  of  the 
people  after  him :  he  also  perished ;  and 
all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered 
abroad**  (Acts  v.  37— B.V.).  Josephus 
enters  into  more  detail,  calling  Judas 
several  times  a  Gkililean,  but  once  a 
Gaulouite,  the  latter  term  implying  that 
he  was  from  Gaulonitis,  east  of  the  Jordan. 
It  appears  that,  with  the  support  of  a 
Pharisee  called  Sadduc,  Judas  imbued  his 
countrymen  with  the  belief  that  the  enrol- 
ment under  Cyrenius  was  a  commence- 
ment of  their  reduction  to  a  state  of 
servitude.  The  historian  makes  them 
found  a  fourth  "philosophic  sect,V  the 
other  three  being  those  of  the  Phwsees, 
of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  the  Essence. 
Their  chief  tenet  was  that  their  only 
Buler  and  Lord  was  God  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
XVin.  i.  1,  2,  6;  Wars,  11.  viii.  l). 
Josephus  states  that  Judas  succeeded  m 
makmg  some  of  the  Jews  revolt,  and 
implies,  but  does  not  directly  mention, 
that  he  lost  his  life.  He  expressly  states, 
however,  that  his  sons  were  slain  {Antiq. 
XX.  V.  2). 

(i)  Judas  Iscabiot.  [See  the  article.] 
The  apostle  who  betrayed  his  Divine 
Lord,  and  that  by  a  kiss.  He  is  distin- 
guished from  another  Judas  [No.  5]  by 
being  sumamed  Iscariot  (Bfatt.  x.  4 ;  Mark 
iii  19 ;  Luke  vi.  16 ;  John  xiv.  22),  by 
which  is  probably  meant  that  he  came 
originally  from  Kerioth  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  towards  the  land  of  Edom  (Josh. 


xv.  25.    [Kbbioth.J    If  so,  then  Judu 
was  from  the  province  of  Judna,  while 
the  other  eleven  apostles  seem  to  haT« 
been  from  Galilee.     It  is  at  least  poeobfe, 
though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  within 
the   outer  circle  of  the  twelve  aposUn 
there  was  an  inner  one  limited  to  the  elereo 
from  Galilee,  and  that  his  bein^  left  in 
the  lonely  position  of  an  outsider  may 
have   told  for  evil  on  the  mind  of  the 
Judsoan    disciple.    Appointed,    donbtlm 
by    Jesus,    to    keep   the    bag,   he  pro- 
bably had  a  greater  aptitude  for  figures 
than  the  other  apostles    possessed.    But 
the  temptations  incident  to  his  position  as 
treasurer  were  too  great  for  the  feebls 
moral  nature  of  its  occupant.    He  suc- 
cumbed to  dishonesty,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  part  of  the  money  which  be 
held  as  a  trustee.    Any  great  sin  wilfully 
induLrod  has  a  very  haioening  tend^^, 
and  if  Judas  wasdelermined  to  go  on  with 
his  dishonesty,  the  preaching  df  Jesus  to 
which  he  had  dailv  to  listen  must  have 
become     increasingly     distastefuL     The 
temptation  to  throw  up  the  apostleship 
and  return   to  secular   life    would  thai 
become   increasingly   difficult    to   resist 
The  crisis  would  probably  come  when  be 
was   reproved,    or  when   his  secret  dii- 
honesty  was  lnt)ught  to  light     When  the 
woman  of  Bethany  in  the  depth  of  her 
affection  for  Jesus  Broke  the  alabaster  box 
of  precious  ointment  and  anointed  HiiD| 
Juoas  was  the  spokesman  of  himself  and 
others  in  denouncing  what  he  considered 
extravagance,  "  Not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,"  but  that  he  wished  the  price  of  the 
ointment  to  be  put  into  the  bag,  whence 
he  could  help   himself  as  he  had   done 
before    (John    xii.    5.    6).    The    reproof 
administered  was  mild,  but  with  a  man  m 
Judas's  moral  position,  it  must  have  givoi 
offence,  and  the  idea  of  betrayi^   kj 
Divine   Lord,  which   may   have   noated 
before  his  mind  at  times  in  a  shadowy 
form,  may  then  have  taken  substance  and 
attracted  nim  notwithstanding  its  hideous 
deformity.     The  reproof  about  the  oint- 
ment was  followed  oy  the  exposure  at  the 
sacred    supper.     When   Jesus    solemnlT 
said,  "  One  of  you  will  betray  Me,*'  ewh 
disaple  asking  m  turn,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  > 
and    obtaining    a    satisfactory    answer. 
Judas,  to  avoid  singularity,  required  to 
put  the  question  too.    In  his  case  the  reply 
was  "Tliou  hast  said,"  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  "  Yes "   (Matt.  xxvi.  25); 
and  Jesus  having  intimated  that  He  shoiud 
give  a  sop  to  the  one  who  was  to  prove  the 
traitor,  then  handed  the  sop  to  Judas. 
"And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  ioto 
him  "  (John  xiii.  25,  26).    Even  yet  the 
disciples  did  not  know  what  Jesus  meaDt 
and  when  He  added, "  That  thou  doest  do 
quickly,"  they  supposed  that  this  was  a 
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directioii  to  the  treasurer  to  lose  no  time 
in  bayinff  some  articles  of  which  they  had 
need.  Bat  the  traitor  knew  full  well 
what  the  ominous  words  signified,  and  at 
once  left  the  room  with  the  intention  of 
apostasy  at  tiie  least,  if  not  even  of 
more.  When  meetings  of  two  antagonistic 
parties  are  held  at  the  same  time,  an 
indiyidual  taking  offence  on  account  of 
something  said  or  done  at  the  one  meeting 
and  quittmgit  without  definite  intentions, 
tends  automatically  to  work  the  machinery 
of  locomotion  till  he  finds  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  other  meeting.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  with  Judas,  ana. 
perhaps  with  no  fixed  design,  he  founa 
himself  on  the  doorstep  of  a  meeting  at 
which  the  chief  priest  and  his  confederates 
were  plotting  the  destruction  of  Jesus,  of 
whose  influence  with  the  people  they  were 
intensely  jealous.  The  high-placed  con- 
spirators were  glad  to  see  tne  apostate 
and  traitor,  ana  soon  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  as  to  the  price  of  the 
contemplated  sin  and  crime :  it  was  to  be 
thirty  peces  of  silver,  or  about  £3  10s.  8d. 
(cf.  Z^.  zi  12,  13;  Matt.  zxvi.  15). 
Next  a  sign  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
contracting  parties,  designed  to  point  out 
which  was  tne  Master  if  He  was  among  a 
crowd  of  followers,  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  apostle  was  adopted,  that  he 
should  approach  Jesus,  and  with  apparent 
affection,  give  Him  a  kiss,  which  would 
point  out  to  the  attendants  which  was  the 
one  to  arrest.  He  carried  out  to  the  letter 
the  nefarious  scheme  which  he  had  pro- 
posed. Leading  a  band  of  men,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Jesus  and  kissed  Him,  and  the 
signal  heiag  understood,  the  arrest  took 
plaoe  (Matt,  xxvi  47-50;  Mark  xiv. 
43-45 ;  Luke  xxii.  47, 48 ;  John  xvi)i.  1-12). 
It  seems  as  if  the  betrayal  had  taken 
plaoe  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
irritation  which,  keen  on  Thursday  evening, 
had  much  diminished  by  Friday  laoming ; 
and  when  Judas,  now  in  calmer  mo<^, 
saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned,  and  was 
likely  to  be  put  to  death,  he  awoke  to  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt,  and  went  to  the 
chief  priests  with  the  penitent  confession, 
**  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,**  offeririg  to  return 
the  money.  With  all  his  sinful  conduct, 
the  teaching  of  his  Divine  Master  had 
produced  some  good  effect.  His  con- 
science was  not  so  seared  as  the  con- 
sdenoes  of  the  chief  prieets,  who,  having 
seduced  the  erring  apostle  into  his  great 
sin,  then  turned  round  on  him  and 
said,  **  What  is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to 
that."  On  which  he  cant  down  the  silver 
pieces  in  the  temple,  and  went  and  handed 
himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-5).  Then  **fall-  | 
Ing  heaolong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  j 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out'*  ! 
27 


(Acts  i.  18).  The  dreadful  109th  Psahn, 
directed  primarily  against  some  contem- 
porary of  the  writer,  had  its  remoter 
reference  to  Judas  (Psalm  dx.  8 ;  Acts  i. 
20).  But  no  heavenly  coercion  compelled 
the  **  son  of  perdition  **  (John  xvii.  12)  to 
fulfil  his  deetmy.  Nor  was  he.  a  suppliant, 
refused  mercy ;  he  never  askea  it,  beneving 
without  anjr  warrant  that  it  would  be 
useless.  This  fatal  error  drove  him  to 
despair,  and  to  a  suicide's  death. 

(5)  One  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  the  B.Vt  he  was  the  son, 
and  according  to  the  A.y.  and  the  marein 
of  the  B.y.  the  brother,  of  James  (Li^e 
vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13— R.V.).  He  is  the 
ThaddsBus  of  Matt.  x.  3  and  Mark  iii.  18, 
and  also  the  Lebbeeus  of  Matt.  x.  3 :  but 
the  B.y.  omits  the  latter  name.  He  is  the 
Judas  (not  Iscariot)  who  asked  our  Lord 
the  question  about  His  manifesting  Him- 
self to  the  apostles  and  not  to  the  world 
(John  xiv.  22).  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  epistie  of  Jude. 

[JXTDB.  LeBB£XT8,  ThaDDJSITS.] 

(6)  (?)  Either  the  youngest  or  the  third 
of  the  four  "brethren  of  the  Lord** 
fBEETHSEN  (f)]  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi. 
3 — E.  v.).  He  may  have  been  the  same  as 
No.  5,  and  as  the  apostle  Jude,  though 
some  make  the  two  different  men.  [Juda.] 

(7)  A  man  who  lived  at  Damascus,  in 
the  street  called  '*  Straight  **  [Damascus], 
and  with  whom  Paul  lodged  just  after  his 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  11). 

(8)  Judas  sumamed  Barsabbas  or  Bar- 
sabas.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  the 
church  of  Antioch,  and  was  chosen  with 
Silas  to  accompany  Barnabas  and  Saul 
(Paul)  on  a  visit  to  the  churches  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  He  had  prophetic  gifts.  His 
future  history  is  unlmown  (Acts  xv.  22, 
27,  32). 

Juda,  JndM  [Or.  loudas  =  '*  Judas  **]. 

[JUDAH.] 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  which  the 
name  of  Jude  is  prefixed.  He  is  identified 
with  the  apostle  Judas  (not  Iscariot) 
[Judas  (5)],  and  in  the  opimon  of  some  is 
the  same  as  Judas,  one  of  *'  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,**  though  others  make  the 
two  men  different.  Nothing  is  known 
regarding  the  date  or  the  circumstances  of 
his  death.  Tradition  makes  two  of  his 
grandsons  excite  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
but  obtain  their  release  when  the  tjront 
found  that  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  men  so  quiet  and  humble. 
[JUDA8  (5).    Cf.  also  (6)  (?).] 

H  The  general  epistle  of  Jude. — A  brief 
epistle  consisting  of  a  single  chapter  placed 
last  in  order  of  me  New  Testament  epistles. 
It  is  too  short  to  require  division  into 
sections.  It  was  intended  to  warn  the 
faithful  members. of  the  Church  against 
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certain  ungodly  men  who  had  crept  into 
the  several  congregations.  They  turned 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and 
denied  "  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jeeus  Christ,"  the  evil  heart  evidently 
producing  the  departure  from  sound  doc- 
trine (verse  4).  Against  these  wicked 
men  strong  denunciations  are  hurled.  The 
writer  is  stated  in  the  tirst  verse  to  be  Jude 
or  Judas,  the  brother  of  James.  [Judas 
(o),  Jude.]  The  epistle  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  many  verses  to  2  Peter. 


Jf.  Jude  4  will 

2  Peter  !i.   1. 

6        , 

*f             4. 

7 

«. 

8 

10. 

..            1* 

11. 

11 

15. 

»    12,  13 

17. 

,.    17,18 

„  ill.  2,  3. 

Diflference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  which 
is  the  earlier,  but  one  certainly  rests  on  the 
other.  The  epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  those 
which  did  not  at  first  meet  with  imiversal 
acceptance,  though  it  was  ultimatelv 
ranked  with  the  canonical  books.  It  is 
generally  dated  about  a.d.  66,  though  it 
has  been  placed  in  64,  65,  and  80. 

Judges  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Shop/ictim, 
from  Shaphat  =  "to  judge.'*  The  name 
is  applied  to  men  who,  commencing  as 
1  atnots  heading  a  successful  revolt  against 
foreign  oppressors,  and  thus  exciting  grati- 
tude, were  obeyed,  so  that  they  not  merely 
*'  judged,"  but  also  ruled  the  emancipated 
people.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
national  apostasy  from  Jehovah  was  uni- 
formly punished.  In  the  imperfect  state 
of  civilisation  in  which  the  Israelites  then 
were,  they  were  continually  tempted  to 
copy  the  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Then  some  one  of  those  nations 
was  i)ermitted  to  conquer  the  land  and 
place  it  under  iron  domination.  After  a 
time  repentance  was  shown,  and  there  was 
a  return  to  Jehovah,  on  which  a  patriot 
hero  was  raised  up,  who  vanquished  and 
drove  out  the  Gentile  oppressors.  After 
this  the  land  had  rest  for  the  normal 
period  of  forty  years.  The  chronology  of 
the  times  of  the  judges  \s  obscure.  This 
is  the  opinion  on  tne  subject  in  the  A.V. : — 

ac. 

Firnt  apostasy  of  the  Israelites  after  the 

death  of  Joshua 1406 

Coramencenient  of  the  eight  years*  op- 
pression by  Cnshan-risbathaiiD,  king 
of  Mesopotamia 1402 

It  is  terminated  by  Othniel       .        .        .    1394 

Oppression  by  EKlon,  king  of  Moab,  be- 
gins after  a  forty  years^  rest       .        .    1854 

Eigliteen  years  later  it  is  terminated  by 
his  assassination  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Ehud,  by  whom  he  was 
•Iain 1836 


Commencement  of  the  twenty  years'  op- 
pression by  Jabin,  king  of  Ilazor      .    lSi% 

It  is  terminated  by  the  defeat  and  death 

of  his  general  Sisera    .        .       .       .    129« 

Forty   years'  rest   ends,  and  the  seven 

yearn*  Midianitc  oppression  begins    .    125« 

Defeat  of  the  Midianites  by  Gideon  .        .    12<tt 

Forty  years'   "quietness"  ends  by  the 

usurpation  of  Abimelech         .       .    12W 

Tola  becomes  Judge   ...        .       .    1306 

After  judging  Israel  twenty-three  years, 

he  is  succeeded  by  Jair       .        .       .    1181 

He  dies  after  judging  Israel  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  the  Ammonite  oppres- 
sion begins  ll« 

It  is  terminated  by  Jephthah,  who  after- 
wards becomes  judge  ....    114S 

He  dies  after  having  ruled  six  years,  and 

Ibzan  becomes  judge  ....    11S7 

He  is  succeeded  after  seven  years  by  Elon    11» 

He  dying,  after  judging  Isiael  ten  years, 

is  succeeded  by  Abdon        .        .        .1120 

He  dies  after  judging  Israel  eight  years  .    1112 

These  events  are  considered  to  be  consecu- 
tive, but  other  occurrences  contempo- 
raneous with  them  may  have  been  taking 
place  in  portions  of  Palestine,  The 
apostasy  which  led  to  the  PhilistiDe 
oppression  continued  for  forty  years,  and 
therefore  dated  1161-1141  to  the  days  of 
Jephthah,  and  the  exploits  of  Samfon  1141 
to  1120.  The  narrative  of  Micah  and  the 
Danites  is  placed  about  1406;  that  is 
earlier  even  than  Cushan-risbathaim*s 
oppression,  and  the  affair  of  the  Levite, 
the  concubine,  and  the  Benjamitee,  at  the 
same  date.  The  birth  of  Samuel  is  placed 
in  1171,  and  his  death  prior  to  1056. 
According:  to  the  A.Y.,  St.  Paul  makes  the 
whole  period  of  the  judges  to  the  time  of 
Samuel  extend  to  about  450  years.  But 
the  R.V.  (Acts  xiii.  20),  by  tranafeniii^ 
the  date  to  verse  19,  seems  to  dissever  it 
from  the  period  of  the  judges.  Jephthah 
counts  300  years  from  his  own  controveny 
with  the  Ammonites  to  the  taking  (n 
Sihon's  dominions  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  (Judg.  xi.  26).  This  would  be  by 
the  A.  V.  back  from  1143  to  1462,  which  in 
round  numbers  may  be  called  300,  though 
it  is  really  309  years. 

The  Book  of  Judgc». — An  historical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  placed  in  the  English 
Bible  between  Joshua  and  Huth,  but  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  between  Jodiua  and 
1  Samuel,  Ruth  being  relegated  to  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  volume.  The  work  may 
be  divided  into  three  primair  sections  :— 

I.  Introductory  chapters  ^.,  ii.). 

a)  The  failure  of  the  Israelites  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanite  nations  (i.). 

(2)  Summary  of  the  history  of  the 
judges  from  Joshua's  farewell  speech 
onward,  with  the  moral  principles  in- 
volved (ii.). 

II.  The  history  of  the  period  duriog 
which  the    **juclge8"  rulea,   the  events 
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%)eing  arranged  apparently  in  chronological 
•order. 

(1)  The  oppression  by  Cushan-risha* 
thaim  terminated  by  Oumiel,  who  then 
judges  Israel  (iii  1-11). 

(2)  The  oppression  by  Eglon;  the  de- 
liverance by  Ehud,  and  the  succeeding 
tranquillity  (12-30). 

(3^  The  Fhihstine  oppression  terminated 
by  Shamgar  (31). 

(4)  The  oppression  by  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  terminated  by  Barak  and  Jael,  and 
followed  by  another  forty  years'  rest 
(iv.,vA 

(5)  The  Midianite  oppression  terminateti 
bjr  Gideon,  who  then  judges  Israel  (vi.- 
Tiii). 

(6)  The  usurpation  of  Abimelech  (ixj. 
m  The  judgeships  of  Tola  and   Jair 

<x.  1-5V 

(8)  The  Ammonite  oppression  terminated 
by  Jephthah,  who  afterwards  judges  Israel 
(x.  6-xii  7). 

(9)  The  judgeships  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon  (xii.  9-lo). 

(10)  The  Philistine  oppression:  the 
•exploits  and  tragic  death  of  Samson  (xiii.  - 

JSVU). 

III.  Undated  episodes  to  be  placed 
«omewhere  in  the  previous  history. 

(1)  Micah,  the  capture  of  Laish,  and 
its  transformation  into  the  northern  Dan 
(xvil -xviii^. 

(2)  The  Levite,  his  concubine,  and  the 
sin  and  punishment  of  the  Benjamites 
(xix.-xxi.). 

In  the  concluding  section  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  the  expression  oftener  than  once 
•occurs :  "In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel"  (xviii.  1;  xix.  1  ;  xxi.  25), 
apparently  implying  that  when  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  work  was  written, 
the  Jewish  monarchy  had  already  been 
established.  In  xviii.  30  mention  is  made 
of  '*the  captivity  of  the  land."  If  the 
reference  is  to  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
then  that  particular  narrative  must  have 
been  written  after  b.c.  721.  There  are  no 
obvious  marks  of  time  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  book.  If  it  proceeded  from  a 
different  author  from  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.,  its 
date  is  unknown.  The  Book  of  Judges  has 
always  been  regarded  as  canonical.  There 
are  allusions  to  its  narratives  in  I'Sam. 
xii.  9-11 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21  ;  Psalm  Ixxxiii. 
9-11 ;  Acts  xiil  20  ;  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Judgment-hall  [English].   [Palace.] 

John  xviii.    33— A. V.  ;    xix.   9— A.V, : 

Acts  xxiii.   3.5;  cf.  also  John  xviii.  28— 

A.y.).    In  all  these  passages  the  R.Y.  has 

•**  palace." 

Judith  [Heb.  Tehudhith  -  the  femin- 
ine of  Yehudhi  =  **  Jewish,"  **  a  Jewess." 
But  when  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Hittite 
woman  {see  the  article)  it  has  been  sup- 


posed that  Yehudhitk  may  be  the  feminine 
I   of  Yehudhah  =  *'  praised.*^'    [Jxn)AH.]    In 

the  case  of  Judith,  the  Jewish  heroine,  it 

is  used  in  its  natural  meaning]. 
A  Hittite,  a  daughter  of  Beeri.    She 
I   became  one  of  Esau"s  wives  (Gen.  xaLvi. 
j   34).    Called  also  Aholibahah  (q.v.). 
I       H  For  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith 
I   and  its  heroine,  see  Apoceypha  (4). 

I  Jnlla  [the  female  form  of  Lat.  Julius 
(q.V.)l. 

A  female  Christian  at  Home  to  whom 
Paul  sent  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15). 

Julius  [Lat.,  named  probably  after 
Julius  Caesar.  In  N.T.  Gr.  loulios  = 
*'  hairy  "  (?) ;  iouhs  =  '*  the  first  growth 
of  the  beard"]. 

A  centurion  of  Augustus's  band,  em- 
ployed to  conduct  Paul  as  a  prisoner  to 
Kome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He  behaved  like  an 
office  and  gentleman  to  the  apostle, 
allowmg  him  to  visit  his  friends  at  Sidon 
(3).  ^  did  not  believe  Paul's  prediction 
of  the  coming  storm,  but  on  finding  it 
verified  by  the  event,  he  evidently  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  apostle,  and  for  his 
sake  saved  all  the  prisoners  from  being 
put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  to  prevent 
their  escaping  when  the  ship  became  a 
wreck  (43). 

Jnnias.  Jonia  [Gr.  louuias  (?)  or 
lounia^  probably  the  former,  for  louuias 
has  a  masculine  and  Junta  a  feminine 
look]. 

A  Jewish  Christian  at  Rome,  to  whom 
Paul  sent  a  salutation,  saying  that  he  was 
his  kinsman  and  fellow-prisoner,  and  had 
been  before  him  in  Chnst  (Rom.  xvi.  7— 
A.V.  and  R. v.). 

Juniper   [Lat.   from    Jumperus  =  '*  a 

'   juniper"]. 

I  The  English  name  of  the  genus  /mwi- 
perus,  which  belongs  to  the  order  Pinaceae, 

I    or  conifers,  and  the  sub- order  Cupresseop, 

I  or  cypresses.  Seven  species  of  real  juniper 
are  mentioned  by  Tristram  as  occurring  in 

I  Palestine.  They  are  Jumperus  excelsa,  in 
Lebanon  and  Mount  Gilead  ;  J.  communis 

i  (the  British  species),  in  North  Lebanon ; 
J.  drupaceUy  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ; 
J.  Oxt/cedrus,  in  Lebanon,  Anti-Lebanon, 
Galilee,  Bashan,  and  Gilead  ;  /.  phwuicea, 
in  Lebanon  ;  /.  Sabina^  also  in  Lebanon  ; 
and  /.  thurifera^  on  the  coast.  But  the 
juniper  of  Smpture  (1  Kings  xix.  4,5;  Job 
XXX.  4  ;  Psalm  cxx.  4)  is  none  of  these ;  it 
is  really  a  Bboom  (q.v.). 

Jnpiter  [Lat.]. 

The  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  their 
supreme  god.  He  corresponded  to  the 
Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  only  part  of 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  name  is 
introduced  (Acts  xiv.   12,  13)  the  GJreek 
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has  Zeus.  His  worship,  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  met  with  at  LystFa.  really  ex- 
isted at  the  time  over  the  wnole  Greek 
and  Roman  world.  He  had  temples  and  a 
priesthood;  garlands  were  presented  to 
him,  as  were  aUo  offerings  of  other  kinds, 
and  oxen  and  sheep  sacrmced  to  propitiate 
his  favour  {ibid.). 

Jnahab-liesed  \TLeb.Ttishabh'Hhe8&dh 
=  "  whose  love  is  returned  "]. 

A  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii  20). 

Jnstiu  [Lat.  =  "just,"  "righteous." 
In  N.T.  Gr.  lottstos]. 


Hefaron  would  equally  well  answer  th» 
description  (cf.  Josh.  xxL  9-12).  Jotah 
was  rediscovered  bv  Bobinson.  It  is  now 
called  Tuttah^  and  is  a  town  on  a  lew 
eminence,  with,  trees  around,  about  5| 
miles  south-by-west  of  Hebron. 


K 

Kataeel  HHeb.  Qabhtaeel  or  Teoabht^ 
8eel=**  which  God  brings  together," 
»*  collects,"  or  "  has  gathered  "]. 


WILDEENEBS  OF  KADEBH. 


(1^  A  surname  of  Joseph,  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  apostleship, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  fall  of  the  un- 
worthy Judas  f  Acts  i  23). 

(2)  A  man  oi  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul 
lodged  part  of  the  time  bo  was  in  that  city 
(Acts  xviii.  7).  The  R.V.  caUs  him  Titus 
Justus. 

(3)  The  surname  of  a  Jew  called  Jesus, 
who  Joined  Paul  in  sending  salutations  to 
the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  11). 

Jutab,  Jnttab  [Heb.  Tutah,  Tuiiah 
=  "  extended,"  '*  inclined  "1. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah.  It  is  mentioned  with  the  JudsBan 
Carmel,  with  Maon,  and  with  Ziph^  and 
was  doubtless  in  theij  vicinity  (Josh.  xv. 
5.5).  With  its  suburbs  it  was  assigned  to 
the  priests  (xxi.  16).  It  may  have  been 
the  "city  of  Judah"  "m  the  hill 
country  '*  to  which  the  Virgin  Mary  went 
to  visit  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  39),  though 


A  dty  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  21).  The  heroic  Benaiah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiaioa,  was  bom  there  (2  Sazo. 
xxiii.  20  ;  1  Cliron.  xi.  22).  It  is  the  saa^ 
place  as  Jekabzeel,  mentioned  in  Neh.  xL 
25.    Exact  situation  unknown. 


Kadesh-lMumea  [Heb. 
Qadhcaky  Qadhesh-Bamea.  Qadeth  isf 
"consecrated"  (to  the  impure  worship 
of  Astarte)  (?).  The  meaning  of  Bante* 
is  unknown]. 

A  fountain,  "dty"  or  town,  tnd 
wilderness  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Judah  and  of  Palestine,  where  this  wss 
conterminous  with  the  boundarv-line  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  Numb.  xx.  l6 ;  xxxir. 
4 ;  Josh.  X.  41 ;  xv.  3 ;  Psahn  xxix.  8 : 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  xlviii  28).  Ori^nally,  or  at 
least  at  some  period  or  other,  me  fountain 
was  called  En-Mishpat  ("  (the)  Fountain 
of  Judgment "),  a  name  extended  to  the 
place  itself  (Gen.  xiv.  7).    The  Eadesh  of 
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Genesis  and  that  of  the  other  books  are 
Mieved  to  have  been  the  same.  It  is 
considered  also  that  Kadeeh-Bamea  is 
amply  a  fuller  name  of  Kadesh  (cf. 
Numb.  xii.  16 ;  xiii.  3,  26  with  zzxii.  8 ; 
Dent.  ix.  23 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  7).  The  place 
was  oyemm  by  Chedouaomer  and  his 
confederate  kings,  the  inhabitants  at  the 
timebeingapparently  Amalekites,  Ammon- 
ites, or  both  lOtea.  xiv.  7 ;  cf .  also  Deut.  i. 
19,  20).  In  the  region  adjacent  Ha^  had 
an  interview  witii  ananffel  (Oen.  zvi.  7, 14), 
and  Abraham  sojoumea  for  a  time  (xx.  1). 
The  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings, 
found  the  place  eleven  days'  journey,  dj 
way  of  Mount  Seir,  from  Horeb  or  Sinai 
(Deut.  i.  2).  They  twice  over  encamped 
at  Kadesh,  and  first  and  last  were  there  for 
a  long  time  (Deut.  i.  46 ;  cf .  ii  14).  From 
this  spot  the  spies  departed  to  search  out 
the  topography  of  the  promised  land  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  defenders.  To  it 
also  they  returned  when  their  work  was 
done  (^umb.  xiii.  3-26).  Here  Miriam 
died  and  was  buried  (xx.  1).  Here  the 
people  murmured,  complaining  of  the 
want  of  water,  and  here,  to  relieve  their 
sufferings,  the  rock  by  the  Divine  com- 
mand was  smitten  that  the  water  might 
ffosh  out,  as,  in  similar  circumstances,  it 
had  done  at  Kephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  1-7 ; 
Numb.  XX.  1-13),  both  places  in  conse- 
quence receiving  the  name  of  Meribah,  or 
**  strife"  (cf.  Exod.  xvii.  7  with  Deut. 
xxxii.  51).  [Mebibah.1  From  Kadesh 
went  the  ambassadors  who  unsuccessfully 
urged  the  kizig  of  Edom  to  grant  permis- 
sion for  the  Israelites  to  pass  through  his 
territory  (Numb.  xx.  14,  16,  22  ;  Ju^.  xi. 
16,  17).  The  wilderness  of  Kadesh  (ftalm 
•gTri-T.  8)  is  said  to  be  in  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1 ;  xxvii.  14)  and  in  that 
of  Paran — ^nay,  even  to  be  iaentical  with 
the  former,  ui  1840  the  Bev.  J.  Rowlands 
discovered  a  foimtain  called  to  him  by 
the  Arabs  Kades  or  Kudes,  on  the  east 
of  Jebel  Halal  (Williams,  ffoly  City, 
2nd  ed.  466-468).  In  1878  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Holland,  and  about  1884  Dr.  Clay  Tum- 
biidl,  an  American  traveller,  visited  the 
spot  and  revived  the  identification,  so  that 
A  in  Kadis  is  now  marked  there  on  the 
survey  map  about  51  miles  south  of  Beer- 
sheba.  The  spring,  which  is  of  sweet 
water,  issues  from  under  a  rugged  spur  of 
rock  belonging  to  the  north-eastern  moun- 
tain range  west  of  the  Arabah.  ^  The 
stream  is  copious,  and  is  intercepted  in  its 
course  by  two  or  three  wells  built  round 
with  masonry.  Then  after  traversing  the 
oasis  which  itself  has  created,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  desert  beyond  {Twenty-one 
YearSf  67-69).  Robinson  had  previously 
located  Kadesh  at  another  spring,  'Ain-el 
Weibeh,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Arabah,  north-west  of  Petra;  and  some 


inquirers,  like  Prof.   Porter,  still  accept 
this  site. 

H  Prof.  Sayce  believes  that  at  every 
phkce  cidled  Kadesh  or  Kedesh,  Hittite 
girls  were  devoted  to  impurity  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Xadmlel  [Heb.  Qadhmiel  —  '*  who  is 
before  Gk>d " ;  t.^.  is  God*s  minister 
(Gesenius) ;  "  eternity  of  God  "  (?)  {Ox- 
ford  Bible)]. 

A  Levite  who,  with  his  sons,  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii. 
40;  Neh.  vii.  43;  xii.  8).  He  helped  to 
encourage  the  workmen  to  rebuild  the 
temple  (Ezra  iii.  9),  assisted  at  its  decora- 
tion (N'eh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  finally  sealed  the 
covenant  (x.  9). 

Kftdmonites  [English,  from  Heb. 
Qadhmonim  =  **  older  people,"  "  Orient- 
als.** **  people  from  the  East  "]. 

A  Canaanite  tribe  (Gen.  xv.  19). 


[Heb.    Qff»;i  =  "a   possession,*' 
**  a  creature.**    [Cain.] 

(1)  A  Man,— The  progenitor  of  the 
Kenite  tribe  or  clan.  Sometimes  called 
from  him  simply  Kain  (Numb.  xxiv.  22 — 
R.V. ;  Judg.  IV.  11,  marjrin  of  R.V.). 

(2)  A  Tlace. — ^A  vflluge  in  Judah 
[Cain  (2)]  (Josh.  xv.  57— R.  v.).  [Kenite.] 


[Heb.  QaHai  =  *♦  swift**]. 

A  priest  of  the  family  of  Sallai,  in  the 
time  of  JoiaMm,  the  high  priest  (Neh.  xii 
20). 


[Heb.   Qn nah  =  **  jA&ce   of   a 
reed**  or  of  «* reeds**]. 

(1)  A  "brook"  (R.V.}  or  "river** 
(A.V.)  constituting  part  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Josh, 
xvi  8  ;  xvii.  9).  Prof.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  the  W&dy  Kitoah,  which  rises  south 
of  Shechem,  and  joins  the  Aujeh,  the 
combined  streams  falling  into  the  Medit- 
erranean 4  miles  north  of  Joppa.  This 
seems  too  far  south,  but  the  identity  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  names  is  in  its 
favour.    [Mejabkon.] 

(2)  A  town  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Adier  (Josh.  xix.  28).  It  was  identified 
by  Proi.  Robinson  as  the  modem  K&n&, 
about  li  miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  It  is  a 
village  of  about  2,000  (?)  inhabitants, 
itself  with  no  marks  of  antiquity,  but 
lower  down  the  ravine  which  comes  from 
it  are  old  sculptures  on  the  face  of  the 
southern  cliff  s. 

Kareali,  Careab  [Heb.  Qareahh  s 
"bald**]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Johanan,  who 
came  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  governor 
of  JudsBa  (2  Kings  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8— 
A.V.  and  R.V.). 
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Kftrka,  Karlraa  [Heb.  Qarqa  = 
"bottom,"  ♦'foundation/'  "floor"]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  eouthem 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Site 
unidentified. 

Karkor  [Heb.  Qarqor  =  "a  level  and 
soft  foundation,"  "  a  plain  "  C?)]. 

A  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  encamped  with  their  army 
(Judg.  viiL  10).    Site  unidentified. 

Kartah  [Heb.  Qartah  =  "city"]. 

A  city  or  town  of  Zebulun  pven  over 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merante  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  34).    Site  imidentified. 

K  a  r  t  a  n  [Heb.  Qartau  =  "  two 
towns"]. 

A  town  of  Xaphtali,  given  over  with 
its  suburbs  to  the  Grershonite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  32).  Called  in  1  Chron.  vi.  76 
KntlATHAIH  or  KiBJATHAIM  (q.v.).  Site 
unidentified. 

Kattatb  [Heb.  Qattathy  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Qaltoueth  =  "  small "]. 

A  city  or  town  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15).  Probably  the  same  as  the  Kitbon  of 
Judg.  i.  30.    Site  unidentified. 

Kedar  (1)  [Heb.  Qe(lhar=''&  black 
skin,"  "  a  man  with  a  black  skin  "]. 

(1)  The  second  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13  ;  1  Chron.  i.  29). 

(2)  The  tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin,  or 
the  country  which  it  inhabit^.  The  people 
of  the  tribe  were  called  '  *  men  of  the  East " 
(Jer.  xlix.  28).  They  lived  in  villages  in  a 
wilderness  (Isa.  xlii.  11),  apparently  that 
of  Arabia  (cf.  Isa.  xxi.  13  with  16;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21).  They  had  black  tents  (Song 
i.  5),  of  which  seemingly  instead  of  houses 
then  villages  were  constituted.  They  had 
numerous  fiocks  (Isa.  Ix.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21).  They  had  princes  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21), 
and  were  skilful  in  archery  (Isa.  xxi.  16, 
17).  It  is  believed  that  the  people  of 
Kedar  were  Pliny's  Cedrai,  and  that  from 
their  tribe  there  ultimately  arose  Moham- 
med. 

Kedemah  [Heb.  Qcdhemah  =  "  to- 
wards the  East '^]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
15  ;  1  Chron.  i.  31). 

Kedemotb  [Heb.  Qedhemoth  =  "  ori- 
gins," "beginnings"]. 

A  city  east  of  the  Jordan,  allotted  to  the 
Reubenites  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  but  with  its 
suburbs  given  over  aft^^ards  to  the 
Merante  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  79).  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  wilderness 
(Deut.  ii.  26).     (Site  unidentified). 

Kederti  [Heb.  Qedhetth  =  "  a  sacred 
place,"  "a  sanctuary,"  "a  shrine,"  "a 
chapel "].     [Kadesh.! 

(1)  A  town  or  vilmge  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Probably 
the  same  as  Kadeeh-Bamea.    [Kat>K8H.] 


(2)  A  Canaanite  city,  whose  king  was 
slam  by  Joshua  ^Josh.  xii.  22).  It  was 
allotted  to  the  tnbe  of  Naphtali,  and  is 
therefore  sometimes  called  Kedesh-Na|]li- 
tali.  It  was  a  fenced  or  fortified  okj 
(xix.  37).  It  was  given  over  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Grer^onite  Levitee,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(xx.  7 :  xxi.  32  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76).  It  was 
the  residence  of  BuBk  (Judg.  iv.  6).  Its 
inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  to- 
Assjnia  by  Tiglath-PQeser  (2  Kings  xv. 
29).  Robmson's  identification  of  it  with 
the  village  of  Kades  in  Upper  Galilee, 
about  4^  miles  north-west  from  the  waters- 
of  Merom,  is  now  generally  accepted. 

(3)  (?)  A  "  city "  or  town,  possibly 
locatea  at  the  modem  Kadish,  near  th& 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  4  miles  south 
of  Tiberias.  Major  Conder  oonaiderB  that 
it  was  at  this  place,  about  12  milee  from 
Mount  Tabor,  and  not  at  Kedc^  Xo.  2, 
which  was  30  miles  away,  that  Barak 
assembled  the  warriors  for  the  tight  with. 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  9-11). 

(4)  A  city  of  Issadiar  given  over  with, 
its  suburbs  to  the  Gerahonite  Levites 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72).  Called  in  Josh.  xix.  20 
KiSHiON,  and  in  xxi.  28 — A.V.  KisHOir, 
and  R.V.  KismoN.  Major  Conder  thinks 
it  may  possibly  have  b»en  identical  with 
Abu  Kudeis,  an  ancient  site  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  about  7  miles  west  of  Jezreel. 
but  with  the  river  Kishon  between  the 
two. 

Kei>esh-Xaphtali  [Heb.  Kedhetk 
Xaphtali  =  '*  Kedesh  of  Naphtali "]. 

The  same  as  Kedesh  (2)  (q.v.)  (Judg. 
iv.  6). 

Kehelathall  [Heb.  Qehelathah  =  "an 
assembly"]. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Numb,  xxxiii.  22,  23).  Site  unidenti' 
tied. 


[Heb.  (?W/aA  =  "a  citadel." 
"a  fortified  city,"  {Geaenim) ;  " a  sling " 
(.Oxford  Bible)]. 

iX)  A  Place. — A  town  in  a  valley  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  In  David's  time 
the  Philistines  came  up  to  fight  against  it, 
and  robbed  the  thr^hing-floors  in  the 
vicinity.  David  "enquired  of  the  Lord" 
whether  he  should  attack  them,  and, 
receiving  an  afiirmative  answer,  did  so 
with  great  success  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5). 
But  learning  on  further  inquiry  that  the 
inhabitants  would  deliver  nim  to  Saul 
when  the  king  appeap^l  before  the  town, 
he  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  acting  so 
ungratefully,  but  aeparted  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ziph  (6-13).  Keilah  was  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  17,  18).  Van 
de  Yelde  in  1^58  located  it  at  Kila,  a 
ruined  village   8}   miles    north-west  of 
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Hebron,  and  the  identification  has  since 
been  generallj  accepted. 

(2)  A  Man. — A  Garmite,  apparently  a 
descendant  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh  (1  Chron.  iv.  19). 


[Heb.       Qelayah  =  "  con- 
tempt" (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 
The  same  as  Kkltta  (q.v.)  (Ezra  x.  23). 

Kellta  [Ileb.  Qelita  =  "•  vlu  assem- 
Wy"  Ci)  (Crcseniwt) :  '*  dwarf"  (.Ojrford 
Bibie)]. 

A  Levite  who  was  induced  by  Ezra  to 
put  away  his  foreijjn  wife  (Ezra  x.  23). 
He  was  employed  with  others  by  him  to 
read  and  inteipret  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7),  and  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (x.  10). 

Kenmel  [Heb.  Qfrnue!  =  ^*  tk  congre- 
gation of  God"]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Nnhor  and  Milcah,  and 
the  father  of  Aram  ^Gen.  xxii.  21). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shipntan.  He  was  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  for  the  division  of 
Canaan  (Numb,  xxxiv.  24). 

(3)  The  father  of  a  Levite,  Hashabiah, 
in  jDavid's  time  (1  Chrou.  xxvii.  17). 

Kenan  [Cainan]. 

The  same  as  Cainax  (1)  (1  Chron.  i.  2). 


[Heb.  Qniath  = ''  possession"]. 
A  town  with  dependent  villages  in 
Bas^han  ('r)  or  Gilead  {^)  taken  by  Nobah, 
a  Manassite,  who  called  it  after  his  own 
name  (Numb,  xxxii.  42).  Having  appa- 
rently passed  again  into  heathen  hanos,  it 
was  retaken  by  Jair  (1  Chron.  ii.  22,  23). 
It  is  the  Kanatha  or  Kanotha  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  stated  by  Josephns  ( Wars^ 
I.  xix.  2)  to  be  a  city  of 'Ccrlc-Syria.  It  is 
the  modem  mine<l  \'illage  of  Kunawut, 
among  fine  oak  forests  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Biwhan,  about  bo  miles  east  from  the 
Lake  of  Gahlee. 


[Heb.      Qrnaz  =  **  hunting," 

"the  chase"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  a  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11).  He  became  a  duke 
of  the  sons  of  Esau  and  founder  of  the 
family,  clan,  or  tribe  of  the  Kenezites 
(15,  42).     [Kexezite.] 

(2)  The  **son,"  more  precisely  the 
grandson,  of  Othniel,  Caleb's  younger 
brother  (Josh.  xv.  17 ;  Judg.  i.  13 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  13). 

OS)  (?)  A  son  of  Elah  (f),  the  son  of 
Caleb.  The  margin  of  the  A.V.  gives  the 
name  Uknaz.  But  the  B.Y.  omits  this 
word,  evidently  regarding  it  as  made  up  of 
r=  "  and,"  with  Kenaz  (1  Chron.  iv.  15). 

Kanerite,  KeniJBlte  [English,  from 
Qenizzi  =  **a  Kenezite,"  '*a  hunter"]. 

A  descendant  of  Kenaz  No.  1  (q.v.). 
They  constituted  one  of  the  old  tribes  of 
Canaan  (G«n.  xv.  19).    Caleb,  the  son  of 


Jephunneh,  was  a  Kenezite  (Numb,  xxxii. 
12;  Josh.  xiv.  6). 

Kenlte  [Heb.  Q<'ni,  Qini,  or  Qain  = 
"a  creature,"  **a  possession,"  or  *' a 
spear"  (?).     [Cain.] 

The  descendants  of  a  certain  man  called 
in  the  R.V.  Kain  (q.v.).  They  were  one 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes.  They  lived  ui 
a  very  strong  situation,  setting  their 
"neet^*  "in  the  rock";  but  Bakam 
prophesied  that  they  should  be  wasted, 
ana  then  be  canied  captive  to  Assyria 
(Numb.  xxiv.  21,  22— A.V.  and  R.V.). 
When  they  quitted  their  rocky  fortresses, 
it  was  apparently  to  extemporise  a  village 
by  putting  down  a  multitude  of  tento. 
Some,  however,  of  the  descendants  of 
Hobab,  Moses's  father-in-law,  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  **  city  of  palm  trees  "  (Jericho 
or  its  vicinity),  whence  they  removed  to 
Arad,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  16).  A  little  later  there  was  another 
secession,  Heber,  of  the  same  family, 
separating  his  tent  from  those  of  the  tribes 
in  general  (iv.  11— A.V.  and  R.V.).  He 
was  the  father  of  Jael  (q.v.)  (17-22;  v. 
24).  '*  Hammath,  the  father  of  the  house 
of  Rechab,"  was  a  Kenite  (1  Chron.  ii.  5o). 
The  Kenites  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites, 
but,  having  been  kind  to  the  Israehtes  in 
the  wilderness,  were  commanded  to  separ- 
ate from  them  before  judgment  descended 
on  the  latter  people  m  the  reign  of  Saul 
(I  Sam.  XV.  6;  cf.  Numb.  xxiv.  21,  22). 
There  is  a  village  of  Kain  [Kain  (2)]  or 
Cain  [Cain  (2)]  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57), 
doubtfully  identified  by  Van  de  Velde  with 
the  modem  ruin  of  Yukin,  3  miles  south- 
east of  Hebron.  Major  Conder  believes 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Kenites,  and 
points  out  that  it  is  perched  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  cliff  dominating  the  desert  table- 
land west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  land- 
scape, and  must  have  been  full  in  the  view 
of  Balaam  when,  standing  on  the  top  of 
Nebo,  he  exclaimed,  "Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place." 

KeniJBlte  [Kenezite]  (Gen.  xv.  19). 

Keren-Happnoh  [Heb.  Qeren-JIauptik 
—  **  horn  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  like 
that  of  some  sea-weeds] . 

The  yoim^est  of  Job's  three  daughters 
bom  after  his  great  trial  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Keriotb  [Heb.  Qeriffoth  =  "  cities  "]. 

(1)  A  dtv  or  town  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (j^osh.  xv.  2o — A.V.).  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  name 
may  mean  **  man  of  Kerioth  " :  but  i^ee 
Kebioth-Hezbon.  Robimson  located  it  at 
Kuryetein  (=  *'two  cities")  {see  etym.), 
twelve  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
and  4  south  of  Maon. 
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(2)  A  city  or  town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
24).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fortified 
place  (41),  and  possessed  palaces  (Amos 
li.  2).  In  this  last  passage  the  A.Y.  spells 
the  name  Kirioth.  Possibly  Kureiyat,  3 
miles  south-east  of  Attams.  The  ruins, 
which  are  extensive,  are  on   two   hills. 

[KiBIATHAIXj 

Kebioth-Hxzbon  [Heb.  Qeriyoth' 
Hhetsron  =  **  cities  of  Hezron,"  **  cities 
shut  in,"  *•  enclosed, '*  or  **  surrounded  by 
a  rampart**]. 

The  same  as  Keeioth   (1)   (q.v.)  and 
Hazob       (2) 
(q.v.)     (Josh. 
XV.25— E.V.). 


K  6  r  o  s 

[Heb.  and 
Aramaic  Qe- 
roSj  Qirof  = 
*'a  comb,** 
**the  reed  of 
a  weaver's 
loom**  {Gese- 
niw);  "a 
crook**  (Ox- 
ford Bible)], 

A  man  who 
founded  a 
family  of  Ne- 
thinim.  mem- 
bers of  which 
returned  from 
cap  t i vi  t  V 
(Ezra  ii.  44"; 
Neh,  vii.  47). 

Ketnrali 

[Heb.  Qeinrah 
=  '*incense**J. 
Abraham  s 
second  wife. 
She  was  mar- 
ried after  the  death  of  Sarah.  She  became 
the  mother  of  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan, 
Midian,  Ishbdc,  and  Shuah  (Gen.  xxv. 
1,  2;  1  Chron.  i.  32).  They  were  not 
regarded  as  on  the  same  level  with  Isaac, 
and  their  father  giving  them  gifts,  sent 
them  away  during  his  Ufetime  to  the  East 
country  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 


of  the  door.*'    It  is  generally  carried  in 
the  girdle,  but  occasionally  it  is  fastened 
to   something   else   and  borne   over   the 
shoulder  (cf.  Isa.  zzii.  22)> 
II.  Figuraiively. 

(1)  The  key  is  the  symbol  of  authority 
(Isa.  xxii.  22  ;  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  Bev.  i.  18 ; 
iii.  7  ;  ix.  1 ;  xx.  1). 

(2)  Jt  is  the  s^bol  of  access  to  that 
from  which  one  would  otherwise  he  shut 
out  (Luke  xi.  52). 


[Heb.  Qetsiah  =  "  cassia  "]. 

The  second 

of  JoVs 

daughters 

^  bom  after  his 

^  great        trial 

(Jobxlii.14). 


THE   KIDROX. 


K  e  s  i  s 

[Heb.  Qet9%U 
=  "cutoff**]. 
A  Tall^ 
within  the 
territory  of 
Benjamin,  ap- 
parently not 
far  from 

Jericho  and 
Beth-Hoglah 
(Josh,  xviii. 
21).  The 

B.y.  prefixes 
to  the  name 
"  E  m  e  k  ** 
(Heb.  Eweq=^ 
"  v  a  1 1  e  ^,*' 
transforming 
it  into  Emek- 
Keziz.  Site 
unidentified. 


Key  [English]. 
I.  JLiierauy, 


Keys  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testiunent  in  connection  with  Eglon 
the  Moabite  king*s  palace  or  resi- 
dence at  the  city  of  palm  trees  ( Judg.  iii. 
25).  Bonar  and  McCheyne  {Mission  of 
Inquiry  [1848],  i.  150)  describe  an 
Oriental  key  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  wood  with  pegs  fastened  on  it  corre- 
sponding to  small  holes  in  a  wooden  bolt 
within.  It  is  put  through  a  hole  in  the 
door  so  large  tnat  it  explains  Song  v.  4, 
"  My  beloved  put  in  his  nand  by  the  hole 


Klbrotb-HattaaTali  [Heb.  Qibhi-oth- 
Hattaavah  =  **  graves  oi  the  lust,**  i.e. 
of  lust]. 

The  name  siven  to  a  place  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  where  those  IsraeUtes  were 
Duried  who,  lusting  for  animal  food,  were 
slain  by  a  plague  (Numb,  xi  33-35; 
xxxiii.  16,  1? ;  Tteut.  ix.  22).  In  1870 
Prof.  Pahner  and  Mr.  C.  Tyrwhitt  Drake 
believed  that  they  had  found  the  site  at 
Erweis  el  Ebierig,  a  day's  journey  from 
'Ain  Hudherah.  It  is  an  elevated  table- 
land well  adapted  for  the  encampment  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  with  traces  for  many 
miles  round  of  having  been  so  employed. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  the  camp  of  a 
great  Haj j  caravan  (one  on  pilgrimage), 
which  in  the  long-distant  past  soloumed 
here  and  was  neverheard  of  again,  {i^ctniy- 
om  Years,  65,  66.) 


Klbsalm 

heaps**]. 


[Heb.     QibhUaim  =  "  two 
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A  Leyitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
given  with  its  subnrbe  to  the  Kohathitee 
(Joeh.  xxi.  20-22).  Called  in  1  Chron. 
Ti.  68  JoDCEAX  (q.y.)*  ^^^  identified. 
Major  Conder  thinks  it  may  possibly  haye 
been  at  Tell  Aba  KabCts,  near  Bethel. 

KkbroB,  Cedron  [Heb.  Qidhron  s 
'  ♦  turbid. "    In  Gr.  Kedron\ . 

A  brook  which  David  crossed  on  the 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordim,  and  which,  therefore,  ran 
from  north  to  south,  immediately  to  the 
east  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  rv.  23 ;  cf .  Jer. 
zzxi.  40).  It  was  so  close  to  the  dty 
that  it  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  its  eastern 
boundary  kne  (1  Kings  ii.  37  ;  cf.  also  xv. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16 ;  xxix.  16;  xxx.  14). 
It  flowed  through  fields  (2  Kinss  zxiii.  4, 
6,  12 ;  Jer.  xm.  40).  Our  Loi^  with  His 
disciples  crossed  it  when  He  was  going 
i^m  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(John  xviii.  1).  The  Hebrew  word  Nahhal 
—  ** brook,"  or  "valley  with  a  stream 
Tanning  through  it,"  reminding  us  of  the 
Indian  NaUny  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, is  not  quite  specific  as  to  the  character 
of  the  brooK ;  but  the  Greek  Kheifnarros, 
used  of  the  Kidron  in  John  xviii.  1, 
implies  that  it  is  a  winter  torrent,  dry  in 
summer.  It  is  now  known  as  the  W&dy 
en  Nkr,  It  rises  1^  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem,  turns  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  cily,  and  runs  along  its  whole 
eastern  side.  It  continues  for  4  miles 
more  to  go  on  south  slightly  east,  then 
bends  north-eastward,  and  afterwards 
eastward ;  and  hating  being  joined  from 
the  north  by  the  *Amriyeh  {d,  with 
Gomorrah),  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea,  about 
9  mOes,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan.  Througn  the  greater  part 
of  its  progress  it  runs  in  a  narrow,  deep 
rock-cut  channel,  with  precipitous  banks. 
Allowing  for  windings,  its  leng^  may 
approach  20  miles.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  its 
channel  except  after  heavy  rains,  and  no- 
where in  its  course  is  it  a  copious  stream. 
Where  the  valley  constitutes  tne  boundary- 
line  of  Jerusalem  there  are  various  tombs 
(see  the  map),  besides  horizontal  sepulchres 
excavated  m  the  escarpments  of  the  rocks. 


[Heb.      Qinah  =  "  song     of 

mourning,"  "  lamentation  "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  22).  Situation  un- 
known. 

Kins  [English]. 

L  Literally. 

In  the  Old  Testament  generally  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  MeUk^  from 
JfaZa>t=**to  reip,"  "to  rule."  The 
first  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture  were 
Chedorlaomer  with  his  three  confederates 


and  his  five  antagonists.  From  what  is 
mentioned  regarding  the  last-named  pretty 
rulers  it  is  evident  that  in  those  primitive 
times  every  village  had  its  "  king.^*  Even 
some  centuries  mter  Joshua  was  able  to 
ran  up  a  Ust  of  thirty-one  kings  whose 
domimons  lay  within  a  territory  about  the 
size  of  Wales.  In  the  infancy  of  a  nation 
the  king  is  a  despot ;  it  is  only  as  a  people 
advance  in  civilisation  that  uie  ruler  be- 
comes a  constitutional  monarch.  Of  the 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
no  one  was  advanced  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  diroense  with  a  despotic  sovereign ;  and 
even  the  Roman  people,  freauently  alluded 
to  in  the  New,  had  so  allowed  popular 
liberty  to  degenerate  into  licence,  that  for 
their  own  good  they  had  retrograded  into 
a  despoticaUy-govemed  empire,  the  Roman 
Imperator  or  Emperor  having  as  inde- 
pendent power  as  the  Ass3rrian  or  the 
Babylonian  kings.  If  one  was  to  com- 
mand and  all  others  were  to  obey,  it 
became  exceedingly  important  that  pnysi- 
cally,  mentally,  and  morally  he  should  be 
a  remarkable  man.  Physical  superiority  is 
appreciated  the  moment  it  becomes  visible. 
Tnus,  when  as  Saul  was  presented  to  his 
future  subjects,  they  saw  him  tower  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  the  multitude 
present,  they  raised  the  shout,  since  so 
frequently  repeated,  "  God  save  the  king  " 
n  Sam.  X.  23,  24;  cf.  also  xvi.  7).  They 
telt  that  one  who  so  much  looked  a 
hero  was  their  proper  leader  in  battle, 
and  followed  him  loyally  (xi.  1-16).  An 
Eastern  king  is  himself  tne  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  nis  dominions,  and  as  in  most 
cases  there  is  perjury  on  at  least  one  side, 
and  not  unfrequentl'y  on  both,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  Uie 
subjects  that  the  king  shall  be  a  man  of 
penetration,  able  to  disentuigle  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  punish,  not  the  inno- 
cent, but  the  guilty.  This  is  the  reason 
why  there  was  such  emotion  among  the 
Israelites  when  Solomon,  trying  his  first 
case,  that  of  the  two  women  and  the  child, 
so  signally  detected  where  the  truth  and 
where  the  falsehood  lay  (1  Kings  iii.  28 ; 
cf.  Isa.  xi.  1-9).  But  penetration  was  not 
enough  ;  the  moral  element  was  requisite 
to  make  the  sovereign  give,  without  fear 
or  favour,  the  verdict  which  he  considered 
just.  Whilst  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
society  a  benevolent  despot  can  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good^  arbitrary  power 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  abused.  Then 
assassination  has  to  be  provided  against, 
and  the  tyrant  surrounas  himself  with  a 
bodyguard.,  the  commandant  of  which 
generally  acts  as  executioner,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  falls  upon  anyone  who 
may  have  incurred  the  sovereign's  dis- 
pleasure. [EZ£CUnON£B,  GUABD,  KlNQ- 
DOM  (1).] 
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II.  Figuratively. 

(1)  God  is  compared  to  a  king  possessed 
of  unlimited  power,  and  using  it  under 
the  influence  of  supreme  beneficence 
(Psalm  V.  2 ;  x.  16,  etc.).  He  is  the  "King 
of  kings  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  15).    [(II.)  Kingdom 

(2)  Christ  is  a  King.  He  called  Himself 
so,  but  explained  that  His  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  (John  xviii.  33-38).  He  also 
is  "the  King  of  kings"  (Eev.  xix.  16). 
[(n.)  Kingdom  (2).] 

(3)  Believers  are  called  "kings  and 
priests  to  God"  (Rev.  i.  6;  of.  1  Peter 
u.  9). 

Kingdom  [English]. 

I.  Literally. 

The  territory  or  the  people  ruled  over 
by  a  king.  Kings  arose  first  among  the 
G^tile  nations,  and  it  was  not  for 
centuries  after  every  tribe  and  nation 
adjacent  to  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Israelites  had  been  ruled  by  kings 
that  the  chosen  people  of  God  rebell^ 
against  the  theocracy,  and  clamoured  for 
the  substitution  of  monarchy.  Their  wishes 
were  acceded  to  ;  but  even  then  the  theo- 
cracy was  not  abolished.  The  nominally 
uncontrolled  sovereign  was  required  to  be 
the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  and  when  Saul, 
mistaking  his  position,  sought  to  act  inde- 
pendently, a  nval  was  chosen  to  supersede 
nim  and  his  posterity  in  the  kingdom. 
The  same  rule  obtained  with  all  Saul's 
successors — when  they  gave  up  fidelity  to 
Jehovah,  they  forfeited  their  title  to  the 
kingdom.  For  the  succession  of  kings 
who  ruled  in  Isiulel  and  in  Judah,  nee 
these  articles.  During  the  later  years  of 
both  kingdoms  the  nominal  sovereigns  were 
really  vassals  of  the  more  powerful  Gentile 
potentates.  The  kings  oi  Israel  stood  in 
this  relation  to  the  Assyrian  rulers,  and 
those  of  Judah  at  one  time  or  other  to  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.  In 
New  Testament  tunes  the  Herods  were 
vassals  of  the  Roman  emperor.  In  all 
these  cases  the  subordinate  Hebrew  kings  | 
stood  to  the  paramount  power  in  exactlv  | 
the  same  relation  that  the  "protected**  \ 
native  Indian  rajahs  do  to  the  Anglo-  ' 
Indian  government  in  Calcutta  or  to  the  I 
imperial  Cabinet  in  London,  and  a  study 
of   Indian   history    throws  light   on  the 

?3litical  history  both  of  Old  and  of  New 
estament  times. 

II.  Figuratively. 

(1)  The  sovereign  rule  of  God  over  the 
umverse  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11;  Psalm  xxii. 
28  :  cxlv.  13;  Matt.  vi.  13,  eto.). 

(2)  A  sovereignty  which  Damel  prophe- 
sied that  God  was  about  to  establish  on 
earth,  and  which}  once  set  up,  should 
remain  for  ever.  Of  this  kingdom  the 
"  Son  of  man  "  was  to  be  the  ruler  (Dan.   | 


vii.  13,  14).  John  the  Baptist  declared 
that  in  his  day  it  was  at  hand  (Matt.  iiL  2). 
So  did  our  Lord  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hxs 
ministry  (iv.  17),  and  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  pray  for  its  coming  (vi.  10). 
The  apostles  when  first  sent  forth  were  also 
to  say  that  it  was  at  hand  (x.  7).  After- 
wards the  Divine  Preacher  spoke  of  it  aa 
having  come  (xii.  28),  and  gave  forth  man^ 
parables  illustrative  of  its  nature.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  at  others  **the  kingdom  of  God," 
Matthew  preferring  the  former  and  Mark 
and  Luke  the  latter  designation  (cf .  Matt. 
xiii.  24,  31,  33,  44,  45  with  Mark  iv.  11, 
26,  30  ;  Luke  xiv.  15 ;  xvii.  20,  ete.).  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character, 
and  no  carnal  weapons  were  to  be  used 
in  its  establishment  (John  xviii.  33-37). 
Commenced  ^on  earth  with  the  royal 
ministry  of  Christ,  it  was  to  be  con- 
summated among  the  bliss  of  the  eternal 
world  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46;  Luke  xxiiL 
42,  43). 

Kings  [English]. 

The  name  given  in  the  A.V.  to  two 
books  ri  and  2  Kings),  and,  as  an  alterna- 
tive title,  to  two  others  (1  and  2  Samuel}. 
The  full  designations  of  these  four  histonc 
works  in  th^t  version  is:  "The  First 
Book  (if  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the 
First  Book  of  the  Kings  "  ;  "  The  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  ouierwise  called  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Kings  "  ;  "  The  First 
Book  of  the  Kings,  commonly  called  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Kin^";  and  "The 
Second  Book  of  the  Kings,  commonly 
called  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings.'* 
The  R.y.  simplifies  the  titles,  designating 
the  four  works  "The  First  B^k  of 
Samuel,'*  "The  Second  Book  of  Samuel," 
"The  First  Book  of  the  Kings,"  "The 
Second  Book  of  the  Kings."  The  al- 
ternative arrangement  and  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  A.V.  are  founded  on  the 
Septuagint,  except  that  the  A.V.  substi- 
tutes **  kings  "  for  "  kingdoms  "  ;  the 
R.V.  in  discarding  them  follows  the 
modem  Hebrew  Bible,  which,  moreover, 
Ls  sanctioned  by  the  imiversal  usaf^  of  the 
British  and  American  churches.  Originally, 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  1  and  2  Kings  were 
but  a  single  work ;  it  was  the  Septuagint 
which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  their 
separation.  In  tne  Hebrew  they  stand  as 
the  last  two  historic  books  of  tne  normal 
kind,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,'Nehemiah, 
and  Esther  being  relegated  to  the  Hagio' 
grapha.    [Canon.] 

if  (1)  The  First  Book  of  the  King*,-- 
The  narrative  is  so  consecutiye  with  that 
in  2  Samuel  that  1  Kings  must  have 
been  designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  former 
work.  Commencing  with  an  acoount  of 
David's  old  age  and  death,  it  ends  with  the* 
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accession  of  Ahaziah,  Ahab^s  son,  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  that  of  Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat*8  sou,  to  the  throne  of 
Jadah.  By  the  A.V.  it  spans  a  period  of 
about  126  years,  from  about  1015  to  889 
B.O.  It  may  be  divided  into  six  sections ; — 

I.  David's  old  aj^e  and  death  (i.  1-ii.  IH. 

II.  The  reign  of  Solomon  (ii.  Ti-xi.  43). 
m  His  early  acts  (u.  12-40). 

(2)  His      marriage      with     Pharaoh's 
daughter  (iii.  1). 

(3)  He  receives  and  exemplifies  the  gift 
of  wisdom  (iii.  2-28). 


(4)  His  glory  (iv.). 
(o)  ^' 


The  building  and  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (v.-viii.). 

(6)  He  reaches  the  heigrht  of  his  repu- 
tation, during  which  he  is  visited  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba  (ix.,  x.). 

(7)  His  spiritual  decline  followed  by 
political  troubles,  and  his  death  (xi.). 

HI.  The  disruption  of  the  monarchy 
under  Kehoboam.  His  reign,  with  that  of 
his  rival,  Jeroboam  (xii.-xiv.). 

rV.  Their  successors,  to  the  accession  of 
Ahab  and  Jehoi*haphat  (xv.,  xvi.). 

V.  The  struggle  between  the  prophet 
Elijah  and  Ahab  (xvii.-xxi.). 

VI.  The  expedition  to  liamoth-Gilead 
and  the  death  of  Ahab  (xxii.). 

The  age  and  authorship  of  1  Kin^  will 
be  more  easiljr  investigated  when  2  Kings 
has  been  previously  examined.     [H  (2).] 

IT  (2)  T/te  Second  Book  of  the  Kings. — 
This  takes  up  the  narrative  where  it  was 
left  by  1  Kings.  It  opens  with  the  revolt 
of  Moab  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  and 
closes  with  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  king 
Jehoiachin's  captivity  in  Babylon,  thus 
spanning  a  period  of  about  334  years,  by  the 
A.V.  from  about  896  to  562  B.C.  It  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  sections  : — 

I.  The  last  days  and  the  translation  of 
Elijah  (i.-u.  11). 

tl.  The  miracles  and  prophecies  of 
Elisha  (ii.  12-viii.  15). 

HI.  History  of  the  kingdoms  from  the 
acc^sion  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  to  the  throne  of  Judah  to  the  death 
of  Jehu,  kinij  of  Israel  (viii.  16  ;  x.  36). 

rV.  The  historjr  continued  to  the  death 
of  Elisha  (xi.  1-xiii.  25). 

V.  Succeeding  events  to  the  captivity  of  • 
the  ten  tribes  (xiv.-xvii.). 

VI.  The  rei^  of  Hezekiah  Txviii.-xx.). 

VII.  The  reigns  of  Manassen  and  Amon 
(xxi.). 

VIII.  The  reign  of  Josiah  (xxii.  1- 
xxiii.-3m. 

IX.  The  decline  and  temporary  fnll  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  to  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  in  Babylon 
(zziii.  31 -XXV.). 

To  a  large  extent  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  traverse  the  same  grouna,  but 
the  former  give  great  prominence  to  the 


doings  of  prophets,  and  the  latter  to  those- 
of  priests.  The  first  look  at  events  from, 
the  prophetic  and  the  latter  from  the- 
priestty  point  of  view.  The  books  of 
Kings  were  without  doubt  earlier  in  date. 
Hence  while  the  book  of  the  kings  of 
JudaJi  and  Israel  alluded  to  in  2  Chrou. 
xvi.  1 1 ;  XXV.  26 ;  xxvii  7 ;  xxviii.  26, 
and  '*  the  story  of  the  book  of  the  kings  " 
of  xxiv.  27  may  be  the  present  books  of 
Kings,  **  the  boiok  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel"  r^erred  to  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  19 ;  XV.  31  ;  xvi.  5,  14,  20,  27 ;  x^ 
39 ;  2King8i.  18 ;  x.  34  ;  xiii.  8,  12 ;  xv.  11, 
15,  21,  26,  31,  cannot  be  the  present  book 
or  books  of  Chronicles,  which  had  not 
appeared  when  these  verses  were  penned. 
Some  of  the  authorities  from  which  the 
author  of  1  Kings  drew  his  materials  were 
"  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon " 
(xi.  41),  **  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the* 
kings  of  Israel"  already  mentioned,  and 
"  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  "  (1  Kings  xiv.  29  ;  xv.  7,  23 ;  xxii. 
45 ;  2  Kings  viii.  23 ;  xii.  19 ;  xiv.  18 ; 
XV.  6,  36  ;  xvi.  19  ;  xx.  20  ;  xxi.  17 ;  xxiii. 
28 :  xxiv.  5).  It  is  uncertain  who  he  was 
and  what  was  his  date.  Not  much  assist- 
ance is  given  in  settling  these  points  by 
the  words  •*  unto  this  day  "  (1  Kings  xii. 
19  ;  2  Kings  ii.  22 ;  xvii.  23,  34),  but  verse 
41  distinctly  speaks  of  three  generations 
after  the  colonisation  of  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  immigrants  after  the  capti\'ity  of 
the  ten  tribes.  Yet  more  specific  is  the 
thirty -seventh  year  of  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity, B.C.  062.  Perhaps  the  author 
stopped  short  iust  there,  because  at  that 
date  he  sent  lorth  his  book.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  return  from  Babylon, 
B.C.  536,  as  if  that  event  had  not  yet 
occurred.  The  knowledge  which  he  had 
of  t^fB  change  in  Jehoiachin's  state  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  he  himself  lived  in 
Babylon,  a  conjecture  with  which  the 
number  of  Aramaisms  in  his  composition 
well  agrees.  If  the  text  of  the  R.V.  is 
correct  in  translating  the  words  "  on  this 
side  the  river"  {i.e,  the  Euphrates)  in 
1  Kings  iv.  24,  the  view  now  expressed 
will  be  shaken ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
margin  ** beyond  the  river"  is  correct,  it 
will  bo  confirmed  in  no  slight  dep-ee. 
Some  have  attributed  the  authorship  to 
Jeremiah,  but  when  last  we  hear  of  nim 
he  was  in  Egypt  instead  of  Babylon. 
The  books  of  Kings  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly received  both  by  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians as  part  of  the  Old*  Testament  canon. 
Various  incidents  recorded  in  them  are 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in 
Matt.  vi.  29  xii.  42;  Luke  iv.  25-27; 
Rom.  xi.  2,  3 ;  James  v.  17). 

Kir  [Heb.  Otr  =  "  a  wall,"  '  *  a  place  forti- 
fied  by  a  wall,"  "a  fortified  city  or  town"].. 
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(1)  The  place  from  which  apparently 
'the  Aramfpan  Shemites  originally  came  to 
x>ccupy  Syria  (Amos  ix.  7))  and  to  which 
those  of  them  living  in  Bamascns  were 
carried  back  again  on  being  conquered  and 
iakea  captive  by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kinffs 
xvi.  9 ;  Amos  i.  5).  Gesenins  doubtfully 
identifies  it  with  a  region  called  Kur, 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas — 
farther  north^  it  is  believed,  than  any  ]9art 
of  the  Assyrian  empire;  his  sugeestion, 
therefore,  has  not  been  geneiaUy  ac- 
cepted. 

(2)  Poetically. — ^The  people  of  the  region 
personified.  They  joined  the  Elamit^  in 
besieging  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xrif.  6). 

KiB  OF  MoAB.  A  fortified  dty  belong- 
ing to  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  1).  It  was  the  casue 
'Or  fortification,  as  distinguished  from  Ar, 
■the  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  was 
called  also  Kir-haraseth,  Kir-horeseth, 
Kir-haresh,  and  Kir-heres.  [Kib-Haba- 
.8ETH.J  It  was  so  strong  that  when  the 
combmed  forces  of  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  took  the  other  cities  of  Moab,  they 
found  Kir  impregnable,  and  could  do  no 
more  than  go  round  its  walls  slin^g 
stones  inside,  which  probably  did  httle 
damage  (2  Kings  iii.  2o).  Ptolemy  called 
"the  place  Kharak  Moab ;  its  modem  name 
is  Kerak.  It  is  8  miles  east  from  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  south  of  the 
Lisan  or  tongue,  and  18  south  of  the  Amon 
river.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  of  3,323 
ieet  above  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  rocky 
platform  which  rises  at  its  south-eastern 
extremity  to  3,720  feet.  Except  at  one  or 
two  spots  it  is  isolated  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  hills,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  a  precipice 
fafiing  sheer  down  to  the  valley  below. 
Its  weak  point  for  military  purposes  is 
'iha.t  it  is  commanded  by  adjacent  hills 
4,050  feet  high.  Kerak  constitutes  a  tri- 
angle from  2,400  to  3,000  feet  on  each 
side.  It  is  entered  by  two  arched  tunnels, 
probably  of  Roman  age.  There  are  re- 
mains of  Boman,  crusading,  and  Moham- 
medan times.  There  is  a  great  castle 
which  was  built  by  king  Fulco  about  a.d. 
1131.  and  which  in  1183  defied  the  efforts 
of  Saladin  to  effect  its  capture.  K^ak 
was  also  found  impregnable  by  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in  1841.  Its  present  population 
is  believed  to  be  about  8,000,  of  whom 
1,600  are  Christians.  It  is  a  rufiKanly 
place,  in  which  the  traveller  is  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  gigantic  extor- 
tion, to  be  enf  orc^  if  need  oe  by  threats 
•of  violence. 

KiB-HABASETH,     KIB-HABE8ETR,    KlB- 

HABESH,  K1B-HEBE8  [Heb.  Qir^Hharaseth, 
Qir-STMresethf  Qir-IThareg,  Qir  Hh^M 
=  "  wall "  or  "  citadel  of  bnck  "1. 

The  same  as  Kir  of  Moab  t^iB]  (2 
Kings  iii.  25 ;  Isa.  xvL  7,  11 — A.  v. ;  Jer. 
xlvm.  81,  3e-all  A.V.  and  R.V.). 


Kirlatli.  Klii«Ui  [Heb.  Qiiyath  = 
" dty,"  "city  of ^']. 

A  town  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28— 
A.V.  and  B.Y.).  It  has  sometimeB  been 
identified  with  Kiriath-jearizn,  but  is  now 
generally  placed  where  Major  Conder 
located  it  at  Kurieh,  or  more  fully  Kuriet 
el  'Enab  (=  "dty  of  grapee"),  about  8 
miles  west-by -north  of  Jerusalem. 

KiBIATH-ABBA,     KiBJATH-ABBA     [Heb. 

Qiryath'Arba  =  "  dty  of  Arba  "]. 

An  old  name  for  uie  dt^  of  Hebbov 
(q.v.),  pointing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
city  of  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak.  Per- 
haps he  was  its  founder  (G^en.  xxiii  2 ; 
Josh.  xiv.  15;  XV.  13— R. v.,  54;  xx.  7; 
xxi  11 ;  Judg.  i  10).  The  old  name  was 
not  obsolete  even  in  the  time  of  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  xi.  25). 

KiEiATH-ABnc,  Kibjath-abhc  [Kib- 
lATH-JBABix]  (Ezra  ii.  25 — ^A.V.  and 
B.V.]. 

KiBIATH-BAAL,     KlBJATH-BAJLL     [Hcb. 

Qiri/ath'£aal  =  "  dty  of  Baal "]. 

The  same  as  Kibiath-jblabix  (q.v.) 
(Josh.  XV.  60  ;  xviii.  14— A. V.  and  B.V.). 

KiBIATH-HUZOTH,  KiBJATH-HIJZOlH 

[Heb.        Qiryath'Hhutwth  =  «« dty      of 
streets"]. 

A  Moabite  town  visited  by  Balaam  and 
Balak  fNumb.  xxii  39).  Tristram  thinks 
it  may  have  been  the  same  as  Kiriathaim. 
[KiBiATHAiH  (q.v.).] 

KiBIATH-JBABDC,  KiBJATH-JEABIX, 

KlBIATH-ABnC,        KiBJATH-ABIM        [Heb. 

Qiryath'Tearimy      Qirvath-Arim  =  "  city 
of  woods  "  or  "  forests  "]. 

A  dty  or  town  belonging  originally  to 
the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17).  It  was  on 
the  western  part  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjanun 
(Josh.  XV.  9 ;  xviii.  14,  15),  but  pertEiined 
to  Judah,  being  considered  a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  hill  country  of  the  latter  tribe 
(xv.  48,  60— R.V. ;  Judg.  xviii.  12). 
Shobal,  a  man  of  Judah^  was  its  **  father  * 
(second  founder)  after  it  was  taken  from 
the  Gibeonites  (?)  (1  Chron.  ii.  50,  52). 
When  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  were 
severely  punished  for  looking  into  the  ark, 
they  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjatfa- 
jearim  to  take  it  into  their  charge,  which 
the  latter  did,  keeping  it  in  safe  custody 
for  the  next  twenty-  years  (1  Sam.  vL  19- 
vii.  2).  Shemaiah,  the  ntther  of  that 
Urijah  the  prophet  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Jehoiakun.  was  from  Kiriath-jearim 
(Jer.  xxvi.  20).  Some  of  its  population 
returned  from  captivity.  It  was  called 
also  KiBiATH-BAAL  (q.v.)  OT  Kirjath- 
baal,  Baalah,  or  Baals  (^.v.).  Prof. 
Bobinson  located  it  at  Kunet  el  'Enab, 
8  miles  west-by-sonth  of  Jerusalem.  Major 
Conder,  claiming  this  site  for  KnaATE 
(q-'^-)<  places  Kinath- jearim  at  the  village 
I  of  Erma,  about  12  miles  west  by  todSi 
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from  Jenisaleiii,  and  about  2^  south-west 
from  Mount  Jearun. 

KntlATH-SANNAH,  KiBJATH-SANNAH 

[Heb.  Qiryath'Sannah  =  **  city  of  a  palm- 
tree"      (ueaenius);    "dty    of    thorns" 
(Oxford  Bible)], 
The  sameas  1>EBIB  (2)  m  (Joeh.  xv.  49). 

KlBIATH-BEPHES)  KTii.TATTT.pTjpn  RR 

[Heb.      Qiryath'sepher  =  **  city     of     a 
book"]. 

The  same  as  Debib  (2)  (1)  (q.v.)  (Josh. 
XV.  15,  16;  Judg.  i.  11,  12). 


(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jehiel  (cf. 
1  Chron.  yiii.  30  with  ix.  35,  36). 

(2)  Another  Benjamite,  the  son  of 
Abiel,  and  the  father  of  king  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  xiv.  51 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  33; 
ix.  39), 

(3)  A  Leyite,  in  David*s  time,  of  the 
family  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  21,  22 ; 
xziv.  29). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Abdi.  He  aided 
in  the  revival  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12). 


rORD  ON  THE  KISHON. 


KlrlAtludm,  KlxjatliAlm  [Heb. 
Qiryathaim  =  *'  twin  city  "]. 

(1)  A  city  built  or  rebuilt  by  the 
Beubemtes  (Numb,  xxxii.  37 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
19),  but  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23 ; 
Ezek.  xxT.  9).  It  is  believed  that  its  site 
was  at  Eureiy&t,  10  miles  north  of  the 
Amon,  and  1^  south  of  Ataroth. 

(2)  The  same  as  Kabtan  (q.v.)  (1 
Chron.  vi.  76). 

Klrloth  [Kbeioth]  (Amos  ii  2— A.V.)]. 

KlXJath   [KiBIATHl. 

Eeriath  is  used  in  the  B.Y.  and  Eirjath 
in  the  A. V.  For  Eibjath-aeba,  Eiejath- 

▲Bm,   ElBJATH-BAAL,    etc.    see    ElBIATH- 
ABBA,  ElBIATH-ABIM,  EjBIATH-BAAL,  etC. 

KUb  [Heb.  (?i«A  =  "bird-catchinar," 
"fowling'*  (Gesenim):  ''abow"  (Oxford 
BibU)]. 


{S)  A  Benjamite,  an  ancestor  of  Morde- 
cai  (Esther  ii.  5). 

Kisbl  [Heb.  Qishi^  an  abbreviation  for 

Qushayahu  —  "  bow  of  Jehovah  "]. 

The  same  as  Ettshaiah  (q.v.)  (cf. 
1  Chron.  vi.  44  with  xv.  17). 

Klsblon,  Klflhon  (1)  [Heb.  Qiihyon 
=  "hardness"]. 

A  border  town  of  lasachar  (Josh.  xix. 
20).  Called  in  xxi.  28— A. V.  Eishon, 
and  in  1  Chron.  vi.  72  Eedesh.    It  was 

e'ven  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Q^rshonite 
3vites.    Site  unknown. 

Klflhon  (1)   [EismoN]    (Josh.  xxi.  28 

-A.V.). 

Klflhon  (2),  Kiaon  [Heb.  Qufhon  = 
"bending,"  "curving,"  "tortuous"]. 

The  most  important  river  of  Palestine 
next  to  the  Jordan.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Sisera*8  batten  army  retreated  upon  it  and 
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attempted  to  cross  to  the  farther  side,  *'  the 
river  Kishou  swept  them  away,  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon"  (Judg. 
V.  21;  cf.  iv.  13-16;  Psahn  bumi.  9). 
The  priests  of  Baal  who  had  the  contest 
with  Elijah  were  aften^ards  slain  on  its 
southern  bank  (1  Kings  xviii.  40).  It  is  now 
called  the  Nahr  el  Mukutt'a.  CJonder  and 
Kitchener  (^'wrtY//  of  JFestem  Fafrsthw,  ii. 
39)  state  that  its  real  source  is  near  Khurbet 
el  Mezrah  and  the  s^rinss  el  Mujahiyah 
(  =  *'  the  place  of  bursting  forth  of  water"). 
From  this  spot,  which  is  only  a  little  weet 
of  Bethshean  (Scylhopolis),  a  series  of 
pools  exist,  and  then  a  continuous  stream. 
As  the  name  Kishon  implies  {see  etym.), 
the  river  is  tortuous,  making  great  curves 
as  it  proceeds  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
(Jezreel).  It  looks  an  insignificant  stream, 
of  15  or  18  feet  across,  but  has  treacherous 
banks,  and  a  muddy  bottom,  so  much  so 
that  when  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were 
defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor,  on  April  16th,  1799,  the 
fate  of  the  vanquished  host  was  the  same 
■as  that  of  Sisera's  army.  Towards  Haro- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles,  Jabin's  city,  the 
Kishon  runs  through  a  narrow  gorge 
nnder  the  cliffs  which  constitute  the 
northern  side  of  Moimt  Carmel,  the  water 
at  one  place  being  nearly  hidden  by 
oleander  bushes.  Then  the  stream  enters 
the  plain  of  Acre.  Sand-dunes,  dotted 
with  palm-trees,  interfere  with  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course;  and  it  is  only 
when  full  of  water  that  it  can  overcome 
the  obstacle,  and  make  a  proper  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Kiaon    [Kishon]    (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9 — 

A.V.). 


M  [English]. 
In  Scnpture  times,  a  lover  was  accus- 
tomed to  kiss  anyone  of  the  other  sex  to 
whom  he  was  paj-ing  his  addresses  ((fen. 
xxix.  11 ;  cf.  Song  i.  2 ;  viii.  1).  Fathers 
and  mothers  kissed  their  children  and 
descendants  (Gen.  xxxi.  28,  56 ;  xlviii. 
10 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  33,  etc.),  and  children 
their  parents  (Gen.  xxvii.  26,  27 ;  1.  1 ;  1 
Kinf?8  xix.  20).  So  did  other  relatives  and 
kinsfolk  (Gen.  xlv.  ir>;  Exod.  iv.  27: 
xviii.  7:  Ruth  i.  9).  Comrades  kissed 
each  other  ;  so  did  friends  (1  Sam.  xx.  41  ; 
2  Snm.  XX.  0).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a 
guest  invitetl  to  a  house  expected  on  enter- 
ing? to  be  kissed  bv  his  entertainer  (Luke 
vii.  4.V).  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Christians  were  enjoined  to  salute 
each  other  with  a  holv  )daa  (Rom.  xvi.  16  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Corl  xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
26— all  R.V.),  or  with  a  kiss  of  love  (1 
Peter  v.  14 — R.V.).  As  kissing  between 
friends,  guests,  and  entertainers,  etc. 
Iai)6ed,    the   salutation  enjoined    by  the 


apostle  fell  also  into  desuetude.  In  all 
the  foregoing  cases  a  kiss  was,  or  at  toast 
professed  to  be.  an  expreasion  of  love.  It 
therefore  added  to  tiie  baseness  of  Judas't 
treachery  that  he  had  not  merely  betrayed 
his  Lord,  but  did  so  by  means  of  a  kiss 
(Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49;  Mark  xiv.  44,  45; 
Luke  xxii.  47,  48 ;  cf.  Prov.  xxviL  6),  In 
all  love  there  is  a  greater  or  leas  amount  of 
respect.  A  kiss  given  to  a  ruler  is  ex- 
tended to  express  great  respect  for  him,  if 
not  even  to  tender  him  allegiance  (Psafan 
ii.  12) ;  and  to  kiss  the  hand  in  worship  is 
to  express  limitless  veneration  for  the 
being  or  object  thus  saluted  (Job  xxxi.  27). 
When  women  kissed  the  feet  of  our  Lord, 
it  indicated  the  unbounded  respect  and 
affection  which  they  felt  for  TTia  character 
and  work  (Luke  vii.  38,  45). 

Kite  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Daak  or 
Daiyah  =  '*  a  particular  bird  of  piey  "  > 
from  daah  =  *'  to  fly,"  implying  that  it  is 
capable  of  strong  night.  It  was  cere- 
monially unclean  (I^v.  xi.  14 — B.V. ; 
Deut.  xiv.  13— R. v.).  It  nestled  in  such 
places  as  deserted  aties  (Isa.  xxxiv.  15— 
R.V.).  The  Hebrew  name  corresponds 
to  the  Arabic  Hadaiyeh^  and  is  beueved 
by  Tristram  to  be  the  black  kite  (JH/nu 
nigrans).  It  is  found  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  It  appears  in  Palestine  in 
March,  gliding  noiselessly  in  the  air,  look- 
iiMf  down  for  its  prey,  which  connats  of 
omil,  for,  being  a  somewhat  cowardly  bird, 
it  does  not  molest  ^ultry.  It  breeds  in 
trees,  ornamenting  its  nest  with  rags  of 
tlifferent  colours.  The  black-winged  kite 
{JCiantts  cwiutleus)  also  occurs  in  Palestine, 
but  is  rare.  The  A.V.  in  Lev.  xi.  14 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  13,  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  15  renders 
J)aah  or  Dai  yah  a  **  vulture." 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Lev.  xi.  14 — A-V. 
and  Deut.  xiv.  13 — A.V.  of  the  Hebrew 
Aiyahf  translated  by  the  R.V.  Falco5 
(q.v.). 

Kltliliflli.  Chltlillflh  [Heb.  Kith  fish  = 
"a  noble  wall"  (?>,  from  Krthel=**» 
wall,"  and  wA  =  **  a  man,"  **  one  who  is 
noble"  (?),  ''fortified"  {Oxford  mhU)], 

A  town  or  village  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

Kltron  [Heb.  Qitron  =  "a  bond,"  "a 
fetter"  {Gesenim);  »*  burning"  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

A  aty  or  town  within  the  territory  of 
Zebulun,  but  from  which  the  people  of 
that  tribe  failed  to  drive  out  the  Canaanite 
inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  30).  Probably  the 
place  called  in  Josh.  xix.  15  Kattatb 
(q.v.).    Site  unknown. 

Klttiin,  Chltttm  [Heb.  Kittim,  Kitti- 
yim,   from  a   Phoemdan    settlement  in 
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O^nis,  afterwards  called  by  the  Greeks 
£atioii  or  Kittioii]. 

(1)  The  third  •'  son  "  of  Javan  ;  but  the 
plural  name  suggests  a  people  rather  than 
an  individual  [No.  2]  (Gen.  x.  4  ;  1  Chrou. 
i.  7). 

(2)  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  pre- 
sumably peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Javan.  Called  Kittim  in  Gen.  x.  4  and 
1  Chron.  i.  7.  [No.  1.]  Also  Cyprus 
itself  (Isa.  xxiii.  1,  12). 

(3)  In  a  more  extended  sense. — ^The 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  northern  or 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
specially  of  the  Archipelago,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia  (Numb.  xxiv.  24;  Jer.  ii.  10; 
Ezek  xxvii.  6 ;  Dan.  xi.  30).  In  I  Mace. 
i.  1  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Chittim,  i.e. 
Macedonia,  and  in  viii.  5  Perseus  is  called 
kin^  of  the  Cittims,  meaning  the  Mace- 
donians. 

Knop  [on  older  form  of  the  English 
word  *'  knob  "  =  *'  a  protuberance,"  "  a 
globular  projection  **]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Kaphtor 
in  Exod.  xxv.  33-36;  xxxvii.  17-22,  where 
it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  candlestick  for 
the  Jewish  tabernacle.  Gesenius  considers 
it  to  mean  "that  which  covers'*  or 
**  crowns."  It  looks  like  some  projecting 
support  for  the  branches  of  the  candle- 
stick, and  for  the  corollas  of  the  orna- 
mental flowers  (?) ;  but  its  precise  nature 
is  unknown. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Feqaim  in  1  Kings  vi.  18  and  vii.  24,  where 
it  figures  as  an  ornament  cut  in  cedar,  and 
alternating  (?)  with  open  flowers  in  the 
woodwork  of  Solomon's  Temple  fof. 
Peguaim  with  Paquoth  =  **  wild  gourds ''). 
The  R.V.  places  *'  gourds  "  on  the  margin 
of  the  first  passage,  as  if  the  ornament  was 
shaped  like  a  gourd. 

Koa  [Heb.  Qoa='*a  stallion,"  "a 
prince"]. 

If  this  is  a  proper  name,  which  is  uncer- 
tain, it  must  be  some  unknown  place  in 
Babylonia  (Ezek.  xxiii.  23). 

Kohatb  [Heb.    Qehalh  =  *'  an   assem- 

The  second  son  of  Levi,  and  the  founder 
of  the  great  Kohathite  family  [Kohath- 
ite]  (Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Exod.  vi.  16,  18; 
Numb.  iii.  17  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  1,  16,  etc.). 

Kohathite  [Eng. ;  in  Heb.  Qehathi]. 

Anv  member  of  the  great  Levite  family 
founded  by  Kohath.  This  was  subdivideJl 
into  the  families  of  the  Amramites,  the 
Izeharites,  the  Hebronites,  and  the  Uzziel- 
ites  (Numb.  iii.  27).  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  of  the  Kohathite  family,  and  were 
nandchildren  of  the  founder.  The 
Kohathites  were  to  pitch  on  the  south  side 


of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Numb. 

iii.   29).    When  the  priests  had  covered 

the  sanctuary  and  its  vessels,  the  Kohath - 

,   ites  were  to  canr  them,  but  were  not  to 

'   touch  any  holy  thing,  lest  they  died  (iv. 

I    15,  17-20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12).    At  the 

I   first  census  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathite 

males  from  a  month  old  and  upwards  were 

I   8,600  (Numb.  iii.  28),  and  those  from  thirty 

j   to  fiftv  years  old  2,750  (iv.  34-37).    In 

'   the  subsequent  allotment  of  cities  to  the 

ifamily,    the  descendants    of   Aaron  had 

shares  with   the   other   Kohathites,    the 

!   former  obtaining  thirteen  cities  out  of  the 

tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin, 

and  the  latter  ten  cities  out  of  the  tribes 

I   of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Manasseh  (Josh. 

,    xxi.  4,  5;  1  Chron.  vi.  1-16,  18,  22-38,  54, 

(il,  06-70). 

Kolmlah  [Heb.  Qolayah  —  **  voice  of 
Jehovah"]. 

(1^  The  father  of  a  certain  prophet 
Ahao,  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xxix.  21). 

(2)  A  Beniamite,  son  of  a  certain 
Maaseiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Korah,  Cora  [Heb.  Qorahh  =  *'  ice," 
"  baldness,"  from  Qarahh  =  "  to  be 
smooth,"  **tobebald"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Aholi- 
bamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  14,  18 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
35). 

(2)  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of 
Esau  (den.  xxxvi.  16).  Not  mentioned  in 
I  Chron.  i.  36. 

of  "Hebron"  (1  Chron. 


(3]  A  -a 
ii.  43). 


(4)  The  son  of  Izhar,  who  was  the  son 

of  Kohath  and  the  sn-andson  of  Levi.    In 

conjunction  with  Bathan,    Abiram,  and 

{   On,  he  rebelled  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 

I   Two  distinct  parties  were  united  in  this 

I    conspiracy.     Korah    and    his    immediate 

followers     were     simple     Levites,     who 

thought  it  hard  that  though  all  the  con* 

,   grcgation,  and  especially  the  Levites,  were 

holy,  the  high  onice  of  the  priesthood  was 

reserved  for  Aaron  and  his  descendants. 

The  grievance  of  Dathan   and  Abiram, 

who  were  not  Levites,  was  quite  different, 

I   and  the  two  parties  would  probably  have 

1   quarrelled    and     separated    when    their 

I   common  object  had  been  attained.     But 

it  was  certain  to  fail.    The  arrangement 

'   complained  of  was  one  made  by  Jehovah, 

I   who  caused  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow 

wa    the    rebels    against    His    supremacy 

(Numb.     xvi.     1-xvii.    13,     Jude     11;. 

[Dathan.] 

Korahlte,  Korathlte,  Korhite  [Eng. 
In  Heb.  Qorhi], 

A  descendant  of  that  Korah  who  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
punishment  for  his  rebellion.    In  1  Chron. 
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vi.  33  "Shemuel"  of  the  A.V.  Samuel 
of  the  B.y.  is  the  judge  of  that  name,  and 
he  is  called  a  descendant  of  Korah  (cf . 
37).  But  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19  he  is  made  an 
Ephiaimite.  Heman  the  singer  is  described 
in  1  Chron.  Ti.  33  as  also  a  Korahite.  He 
and  his  descendants  were  organised  by 
David  as  singers  (zv.  17 ;  xvi.  41,  42 ; 
xzvi.  4,  5),  and  Psalms  xlii.  (which 
probably  once  included  xliii.),  zliy.-xliz., 
Izzxiy.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii,  are  stated  by  the 
A.y.  to  be  for  the  sons  of  Korah,  while 
the  B.V.  substitutes  **of  the  sons  of 
Korah,*'  thus  attributing  to  them  the 
authonhip  of  these  psalms.  They  exhibit 
hi^h  poetic  genius  and  a  fine  religious 
spirit.  Som^  Korahites  were  gate-keepers 
and  porters  (1  Chron.  ix.  17-31 ;  xxvi. 
1-9;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  14). 

f  In  the  A.V.  the  one  Hebrew  word 
Qorhi  is  Anglicised  in  three  different  ways : 
"Korahite,^'  "Korathite,"  and  **  Kor- 
hite."  The  B.V.  with  proper  consistency 
everywhere  makes  it  **  Korahite." 

Korathlte  [Kobahite]   (Numb.  xxvi. 

58-A.V.)]. 

Korhite  [Korahite]  (Exod.  vi.  24— 
A.V. ;  1  Chron.  xii.  6— A.V.  ;  xxvi.  1— 
A.V'. ;  2  Chron.  xx.  19— A.V.) . 

Kore  [Heb.  Qore  =  "a partridge"]. 

(1)  Korah  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  19— A.V.). 
In  the  K.V.  it  is  rendered  Korahites. 
[Core.] 

(2)  A  descendant  of  this  first  Korah  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  1). 

(3)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Imnah.  He 
was  appointed  over  the  freewill  offerings 
during  the  reign  of  Hezeldah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  14). 

Km  [Heb.  Qots  =  "a thorn"]. 

The  same  as  Hakkoz  (2)  (q.v.)  (Ezra  ii. 
61 ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 :  vii.  63— all  A.V.). 
Another  spelling  of  Koz  or  Hakkoz  is  Coz 
(q.v.). 


[Heb.   Qu^haf/ahu  =  **  how 
of  Jehovah  "  (i.e.  the  rainbow)]. 

A  Levite,  the  father  of  Ethan  (1  Chron. 
XV.  17).    Called  in  vi.  44  Kism  (q.v.). 


[Heb.  LfT^daJi  =  **  order  "]. 
A   son    of   Shelah,    and    grandson   of 
Judah.    He  was  the  "father"  of  Mare- 
shah  (1  Chron.  iv.  21). 

Laadan  [Heb.  Zaedan  =  **we\i  or- 
dered"]. 

(1)  An  Ephraimite,  the  fourth  counting 
backward  in  the  ancestry  of  Joshua  the 
military  leader  (1  Chron.  vii.  26). 


(2^  A  G^enhonite  in  the  time  of  Dtvii 
(1  Cnron.  xxiii.  7 ;  xxvi.  21). 


[Heb.  Labhan  =  "white"]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Bethuel,  and  the  grand- 
son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Bebecca,  whom  Aln- 
ham's  confidential  servant  sought  to  be- 
come Isaac's  wife.  The  servant,  who  had 
met  Bebecca  at  the  well,  and  been  pleased 
with  her,  had  given  her  valuable  presents, 
and  "when  he  (Laban)  saw  the  eairinf 
and  bracelets  upon  his  sister*s  hands'^ 
....  he  said.  Come  in,  thou  blessed 
of  the  Lord :  wherefore  standest  then 
without?"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  had 
the  servant  been  unable  to  bestow  rach 
gifts  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
without  (Gen.  xxiv.  1-67).  When  Jacob 
subsequently  fled  from  the  vengeance  of 
EsaUj  it  was  to  Laban  he  went.  The 
fugitive  remained  with  him  twenty  years, 
serving  him  aeven  for  his  daughter 
Bachel,  and  then,  having  Leah  handed 
over  to  him  in  a  fraudulent  way,  a  second 
seven  to  obtain  the  daughter  for  whom  be 
really  cared,  and  then  six  more  for  cattle. 
At  tiie  end  of  the  twenty  years,  Jacob, 
perceiving  that  his  prosperity  had  excited 
the  envy  of  Laban  and  his  sons,  fled  with 
his  wives^  his  children,  and  his  cattle,  in 
the  direction  of  Canaan.  He  was  overtaken 
by  Laban  in  Mount  Gilead ;  but  the  pur- 
suer, warned  by  God  not  to  molest  Jacob, 
made  a  covenant  with  him,  and  the  two 
parted  to  meet  no  more  [Jacob]  (Gen. 
xxix.-xxxi.).  Delitzsch  first  pointed  out 
that  Laban  was  mentioned  in  a  cuneiform 
tablet  as  a  **god,"  and  the  obeervatiott 
has  since  been  confirmed  {Chaldean  GenetUj 
316,  317)  by  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Pttrf. 
Sayce. 

(2)  An  unidentified  place  in  the  Sinaitie 
peninsula.  Some  have  thought  that  it 
may  have  been  the  same  as  Libnah  (Dent 
i.  1). 


[Heb.  Za^wA  =  "  stubborn," 
**  unyielding,"  "  difficult  to  capture  "]. 

A  fortifi^  dty  of  Palestine  bebnging 
originally  to  the  Canaanites.  Its  kmg. 
Japhia,  joined  a  confederacy  against 
Joshua,  but  was  defeated,  captureo,  and 
slain  (Josh.  x.  3-35;  xii.  11).  It  was  in 
the  lowland  of  what  afterwards  became 
the  territory  of  Judah,  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  that  tribe  (xv.  33,  Z9\ 
Behoboam  strengthened  its  defences  (2 
Chron.  xi.  9).  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
having  fled  thither  from  conspirators  at 
Jerusalem,  was  pursued  and  slain  in  the 
town  (2  Kings  xiv.  19 :  2  Chron.  xxv.  27). 
Lachish  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib ;  and 
it  wa8  from  the  carap  in  front  of  it  that 
the  Rabshakehwas  despatched  to  Jerusilem 
to  demand  its  surrender  (2  Kings  xviiL  U, 
17 ;  cf.  xix.  8,  and 2  Chron.  xxxii.  9;  I». 
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xxxyI.  2 ;  zxxviL  8).  It  is  believed  that 
this  siege  of  Lachish  is  represented  on  a 
Ninevite  marble  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  [See  an  engraving  from  this 
sculpture  at  p.  218.J  Micah  (i.  13— R.V.) 
charged  Lachish  with  being  the  beginning 
of  sin  to  the  daughter  ot  Zion,  for  (he 
adds)  *Hhe  transgressions  of  Israel  were 
found  in  thee."  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  again  besieged  Lachish,  with 
other  fenceof  cities  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
7).  It  was  inhabited  after  the  cai)tivity 
(Neh.  xi.  30).  Prof.  Robinson  considered 
that  it  may  have  been  at  the  modem 
Umm  L&kis,  10^  miles  south-east  from 
Ashkelon,  and  3  west  of  Eglun,  but, 
on  the  whole,  doubted  the  identification. 
Porter,  on  the  other  hand,  adhered  to  it 
with  some  confidence.  Major  Conder  and 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  brought  forward  the 
hypothesis,  now  generally  accepted,  that 
liachish  stood  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  about  3 
miles  south-east  of  L&kis.  It  is  a  lar^e 
andent  site  with  springs.  Excavations  m 
it  have  for  some  years  been  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Palestine 
Elxploration  Fund.''  In  the  committee's 
Report  for  the  year  1890  they  state  that 
by  the  operations  of  Mr.  Flinders  P0trie 
at  Tell  el  Hesy  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
**  the  wall  of  the  ancient  city  of  Lacnish 
was  discovered,  as  well  as  later  constructions 
believed  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Reho- 
bcMim,  Asa,  Jehouiaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
and  Manasseh.  The  discoveries  ofpottery 
are  of  great  importance."  Mr.  Hinders 
Petrie  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  B.A.,  who  has 
continued  till  now  (1893)  excavating  Tell 
el  Hesy.  Ten  towns  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied the  place  in  succession.  The  lowest 
IS  called  Amorite,  though  perhaps  the 
designation  is  not  the  ham>iest  one  that 
coula  have  been  chosen,  for  Lachish,  as 
stated,  is  in  the  lowlands,  and  Amorite 
means  *'•  a  mountaineer."  Mr.  Bliss  con- 
siders that  the  old  Amorite  city  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  i.e.  a  six- 
teenth part  of  a  square  mile,  while  the 
succeedmg  towns  were  still  less  (Quar. 
Stat,  [1892]  113).  Mr.  BUss  has  found 
flint,  copper,  brenze,  and  iron  implements, 
with  bronze  weapons  and  lar^  quantities 
of  pottery,  either  whole  or  m  fra^ents 
^95- 115).  There  were  also  two  inscriptions 
found,  one  in  old  Hebrew  characters  (700- 
600  B.O.  [?]),  the  other  in  cuneiform 
(about  B.C.  1400  [?]).  The  latter  conveyed 
the  information  that  the  then  ruling  lung 
of  T«achish  was  called  Zimrida  {Quar.  Stat. 
[1890]  230;  [18911  70,  158,  273;  [1892] 
te-116;  [1893]  9-20,  etc.,  181,  182). 


[Heb.  =  "  (created)    by    God" 
(Ge»enius);  "(devoted)  to  God*^'  {Oxford 
Bibte)], 
28 


A  Gershouite,  the  father  of  Eliasaph 
(Numb.  iii.  24). 


[Hob.   Lahadh  —  "  oppressed," 
"oppression"]. 

A  son  of  Juhath,  a  man  of  Judah  (1 
Chron.  iv,  2). 

Lalial-rol  [Beeb-lahai-boi]  (Gen. 
xxiv.  (32— A. V. ;  xxv.  11— A.V.). 

Tiahmain,  Lutmiftii  [Heb.  Lahhmam, 
Lohhhotf.  Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Heb. 
Lehhtm  —  "  bread  "]. 

A  village  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  40 — A.V.  and  R.V.  margin).  Major 
Conder  considei-s  that  it  may  have  been 
possibly  at  the  ruined  village  of  el  Lahm, 
inland  about  22  miles  eiu»t-80uth-east  from 
Ashkelon,  and  alK)ut  25  south-west  of 
JeriLsalem. 


I  [Heb.  Lahhm'%  =  *'a  warrior  " 

(Oxford  Bible);  or  "of  bread"  (?) 
{Gc«emKs)'\. 

The  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  and, 
like  him,  a  giant.  He  was  slain  by  JBlha- 
nan  the  son  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  xx.  o).  The 
parallel  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  calls 
Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim  ''  the 
Bethlehemite."  Gesenius  suspects  that 
Lahmi  is  the  second  part  of  Bethlehemi  = 
"Bethlehemite,"  with  "Beth"  sUpped 
out.  But  the  verse  in  2  Sam.  seems  to 
be  imperfect,  and  Lahmi  may  therefore 
stand  as  the  giant's  actual  name. 


Lalflh  ( 

I.  A  Ma 


1)  [Heb.  =  "alien"]. 


A  man  of  Gallim,  father  of  a  certain 
Phalti  or  Phaltiel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  15). 

II.  Places. 

(IJ  A  Canaanite  city  in  the  extreme 
nortn  of  Palestine,  "  m  the  valley  that 
lieth  by  Beth-Rehob."  Its  inhabitants 
were  reported  by  the  Danite  spies  to  live 
"  careless,  quiet,  and  secure."  The  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  therefore  attacked, 
captured,  and  burnt  Laish,  slaying  the 
inhabitants.  Finally,  they  rebuilt  the 
city,  altering  the  name  to  Dan  [Dan  (2) 
(3)]  (Judg.  xviii.  7-29).  Called  in  Josh, 
xix.  47  Leshem  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Laishah  (o.v.)  (Isa.  x. 
30— A.  v.). 


[Heb.  Layeshah  —  "alien"]. 
A  village  m  Benjamin  between  Gallim 
and  Anathoth  (Isa.  x.  30— R.V.) .    CaUed 
in  the  A.V.  Laish.     [Laish  II.  (2).] 

Lakkiitn,  Laknm  [Heb.  Laaqum  = 
"obstructing  the  way,"  i.e.  "a  fortified 
place"]. 

A  town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33 — 
A.V.  and  R.V.).    Site  unknown. 

Laknm  [Laxkuv]  (Josh.  xix.  33 — 
A.V.). 
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Lamb  [English]. 

Lambs  were  largely  offered  in  saorifioe 
evea  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus  when  Abraham  was 
proceeding  with  Isaac  to  the  land  of 
Moriah,  that  the  latter  might  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  he  asked,  ''Where  is  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offerine  ?  "  as  if  that  was  the 
first  animal  to  be  mought  of  in  connection 
with  a  sacrifice.  When  the  passoTer  was 
instituted  in  Eg3rpt,  a  lamb  was  to  be  the 
animal  sacrificed  and  eaten  (Exod.  xii. 
3-28).  Under  the  Mosaic  law  a  lamb  was 
offered  every  morning  Mid  another  every 
evening,  whilst  on  the  Sabbath  there  were 
two  (Exod.  xxix.  39-41 ;  Numb,  xxviii. 
4),  with  others  at  other  times.  All  this 
points  to  our  Lord.  He  resembled  a  lamb 
m  His  spotless  purity.  No  lamb  which 
had  in  it  any  blemish  was  accepted  as  an 
offering  (cf .  Exod.  xii.  5 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  12, 
etc.  with  1  Peter  i.  19).  He  was  like  a 
lamb  also  in  His  gentleness  and  in  His 
submission  to  immerited  sufferiuj^  without 
murmur  or  complaint  (cf .  Isa.  liii.  7  with 
Luke  xxiii.  25  and  1  Peter  ii  21-23). 
Finally,  He,  like  a  lamb,  was  sacrificed 
for  gmlt  not  His  own.  Hence  He  is  called 
"the  Lamb  of  Qod.  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  29,  36). 
He  is  very  frequently  called  "  the  Lamb  ** 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (cf .  Bev.  v.  6, 
8,  12;  vii.  14,  17;  xiv.  1,  4,  etc.^.  Both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  the 
term  "  lambs  '*  is  at  times  used  figuratively 
for  children  (Isa.  xL  11 ;  John  xxi.  15). 

Lameoh  [Heb.  Zemek  =  **&  strong 
young  man'*"  (Gesenius);  "destroyer" 
{Oj-ford  Bibh)]. 

(1)  A  son  ot  Methusael,  of  the  race  of 
Cam.  He  had  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah. 
By  Adah  he  was  the  father  of  Jabal  and 
Jubal,  and  by  Zillah  he  had  a  son,  Tubal- 
cain,  and  a  dauj^^hter,  Naamah.  Lamech 
had  to  come  to  h^  wives  with  this  lamenta- 
tion :  "  I  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding 
me  J  and  a  young  man  for  bruising  me." 
This  is  poetry,  and  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  show  that  he  had  killed  one  man, 
a  young  man,  and  not  two.  The  act, 
wmch  he  regretted,  was  one  of  man- 
slaughter at  the  worst  (not  murder^,  and 
perhaps  was  *'  justifiable  homicide,"  done 
m  self -dofence  ;  therefore  he  felt  that  if  the 
assassination  of  the  murderer  Cain  would 
be  avenged  sevenfold,  that  of  Lamech 
would  be  avenged  seventy-seven  fold 
(Gen.  iv.  18-24). 

(2)  An  antediluvian  patriarch  of  tlie 
race  of  Seth.  By  the  A.V.  he  was  bom 
about  3130  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of 
Methuselah.  At  the  age  of  182  he  became 
the  father  of  Noah.  Then,  living  595  years 
longer,  he  died  at  the  age  of  777,  about 
235>3  B.o. ,  four  years  before  the  Flood  (Oen. 
T.  26,  28-31). 


Xrfunentatioiifl  [English]. 

Mournful  speeches  or  compositionB. 

H  Thf  Lamentatioiu  of  Jeretniak. — ^An 
Old  Testament  book  plaoed  in  the  "RngliA 
Bible  between  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  but 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  among  the 
Hagiographa  or  Sacred  Writings,  bciween 
Butn  and  Ecclesiastes.  Let  the  English 
reader  take  note  of  the  fact  that  of  the 
five  chapters  of  Lamentations,  ohaptert  L, 
iu,  iv.,  and  v.  have  each  twenty-two  verses, 
and  chap.  iii.  22  x  3  =  66.  There  are 
twen^-two  letters  in  the  later  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  in  chapters  i.,  ii.  and  iv.  the 
verses  are  arranged  alphabetically,  verse  1 
beginning  with  Aleph^  verse  2  with  BHk^ 
verse  3  with  Gimel^  and  Yerse  4  with 
Dalethy  and  so  on  to  the  end.  In  duox 
iii.  the  first  three  verses  begin  with  Atepk^ 
the  second  three  with  Beth^  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  The  fifth  chapter  has  not  an 
alphabetical  arrangement.  The  theme  of 
the  whole  five  -elegies  or  lamentations  if 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
capital,  with  dreadful  suffering  to  its 
d^enders  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  out- 
rage of  every  kind.  The  catastrophe,  it  is 
admitted,  was  brought  on  by  the  sins  of 
the  people,  not  omiliing  even  the  proi^ieti 
and  the  priests.  In  various  places  the 
Jewish  state  is  personified  as  a  man,  and 
bemoans  its  hanl  fate  (i.  9;  ii.  1,  11,  22; 
iii.  1-51,  etc.).  In  one  passaxre  Jeremiah, 
with  some  bitterness,  recalls  what  he 
himself  had  suffered  from  the  persecntion 
of  his  coimtrymen  (iii.  52-66).  Notwith- 
standing that  this  book  is  anonymous,  in 
the  Hebrew  being  named  only  by  its  first 
word  "How,"  notwithstanding  also  that 
it  is  arranged  amon^  the  Hagioffrai^ia, 
critics,  even  of  rationalistic  tendencies, 
attribute  the  first  four  chapters  to  Jere- 
miah; the  fifth,  or  non-alphabetical 
chapter  (they  think)  may  poembly  have 
come  from  another  author. 

f  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  we  read  that 
Jeremiah  *'  lamented  for  Josiah."  If  his 
elepes  on  the  subject  were  committed  to 
writing,  they  have  been  lost,  and  are  not 
our  present  Book  of  Lamentations. 

Xrfunp  [English]. 

In  various  passages  the  R.y.  substitutes 
"  torches  "  for  the  "  lamps  "  of  the  A.V., 
and  even  in  the  latter  version  one  of  the 
Hebrew  words  in  some  places  rendered 
"lamp"  is  in  othert  translated  "a 
torch,^'  "a  firebrand,"  "a  brand"  and 
"  lightning."  It  is  another  term  which  is 
applied  to  the  seven  "lamps"  of  the 
candlestick  (Exod.  xxv.  37  ;  xxx.  7).  For 
the  lamp  of  anyone  to  be  put  out  impUes 
the  destruction  of  Ws  house,  if  not  even  of 
himself  and  his  family  (Prov.  xiii.  9 ;  xx. 
20).  The  use  of  lamps  among  the  Jews  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  **  Ten 
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Tirgins"  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  Many  lamps 
liaTO  been  obtained  in  connection  with  tne 
Palestine  explorations.  A  series  of  them 
^rom  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees 
which  figured  in  the  Quarterly  Statement 
for  April,  1892,  p.  125,  are  of  one  uniform 
pattern.  Viewea  from  above,  they  look 
somewhat  triangular,  their  length  exceed- 
ing their  breadth.  The  two  hinder  angles 
are  completely  rounded,  and  that  in  front 
is  partially  so,  the  last-named  having  a 
hole,  doubtless  for  the  wick,  while  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  large  round  hole,  doubtless 


[Gr.  Laodikeia,  from  Laodike 

=  *'Laodice"  {uee  the  article),  from 
Zaodikos  =  '*  tried  by  the  people  "]. 

A  city  called  originally  Diospolis  (**  city 
of  Zeus"  or  "Jupiter**^,  but  which, 
having  been  enlarged  ana  improved  by 
Antiochus  11.,  was  by  him  named  Lao- 
dicea,  after  his  wife  Laodice.  It  was  the 
chief  dty  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  situated  a  little  south  of 
Colosse  and  HierapoUs,  on  the  river  Lvcus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Meander.  St.  Paul  felt 
greatly  desirous  of  spiritually  benefiting 


ANCIKKT   LAMPS. 


for  the  oil.  There  is  ornamentation  on  the 
upper  and  possibly  also  on  the  lower 
surface. 

Lanoet  T^gUsh]. 

The  R.V.  substitutes  ** lance"  for 
•**  lancet "  in  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 

Langnage  [Engliahl. 

Of  the  lan^ages  spolcen  by  the  leading 
■nations  mention^  in  Scripture,  the  Acca- 
<lian  and  the  Hittite  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Turanian  family  of  tongues,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Assyrian  (mcludiug  the  later 
Babylonian),  and  the  Aramaic,  were 
SHEJonc  (q.v.),  whilst  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  ana  the  Latin  werer  of  the  Aryan 
family.  The  Egyptian  is  difficult  to 
classify.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the 
African  and  some  to  the  Shemitic  tongues. 

Lantern  [English]. 

The  only  mention  of  lanterns  in  Scrip- 
ture is  in  connection  with  the  coming  of 
the  armed  band  which  followed  Judas 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  the  arrest  of 
our  Lord  (John  xviii  3). 


the  Laodiceans  (whom  he  had  not  pre- 
viously visited)  (?)  (Col.  ii  1).  He  sent 
them  salutations,  and  seems  to  have  written 
them  a  letter,  which  he  wished  also  to  be 
read  to  the  Colossians,  and  his  letter  to 
the  Colossians  read  to  the  Laodicean 
Church  (iv.  15, 16).  The  Colossian  preacher 
Epaphras  was  similarly  interested  in  Lao- 
dicea  and  Hierapolis  (12.  13).  Laodicea 
was  one  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia 
favoured  with  epistles  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  But  the  letter  it  received 
was  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  The 
Church  was  lukewarm,  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  and  was  threatened  with  judgment 
^Rev.  i.  11;  iii.  14-22).  About  the  year 
65  of  the  Christian  era,  Laodicea.  Colosse, 
and  Hierapolis  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Laodicea  was  rebuilt  by 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Its  ruins  still  exist 
at  a  place  called  Eski  His.sar,  near 
Denizlu,  about  56  miles  east-south-east 
of  Smyrna. 

Lappldotli,  Laiiidoth  [Heb.  Lappi' 
«fAo<A  =  "  torches"]. 
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The  husband  of  Deborah  the  prophetess 
(Judg.  iv.  4— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

lApwing  [Enf^lish]. 

The  rendering  in  Lev.  xi.  19 — A.V.  and 
Deut.  xiv.  18— A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew 
Dukhiphath^  apphed  to  an  unclean  bird. 
The  lap\Ting  ( *  anef/ius  eri.statHx)^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sub-family  ('/larcuiriimey  or  true 
plovers,  is  found  iii  flocks  in  winter  in 
Palestine ;  but  the  R.  V.  substitutes  the 
Hoopoe  {Cpupa  li/jopsY  the  type  of  the 
Upituidfr,  a  family  of  fissirostral  birds 
(biros  ynXh.  deeply -cleft  bills).  It  is  a  bird 
about  a  foot  long.  gre\'ish -brown  above, 
with  the  wings  and  shoulders  black,  barred 
with  white,  and  a  large  crest  of  feathers 
upon  the  head.  It  is  foxmd  in  Central 
and  Southern  Euroi)e,  in  Asia,  and  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa.  It  \nsi\& 
Britain  in  spring  and  autumn.  Tristram 
says  that  it  appears  in  Palestine  in  March, 
Bj)reading  in  small  parties  over  the  whole 
country.  On  the  approach  of  winter  it 
makes  *a  short  migration  to  Egypt  and  the 
Sahara. 

La  sea    [Greek    Xr/«ata  =  *'Lasiea,*' 

"Lasea '']. 

A  seapoi-t  on  the  southern  side  of  Crete » 
near  the  Fair  Havens,  passed  by  the  vessel 
which  canied  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
The  Rev.  G.  Brown  discovered  the  site 
in  18o6  on  the  coast  about  5  miles  east 
of  the  Fair  Havens.  The  ruins  consist  of 
a  sea  wall,  the  remains  of  two  temples, 
and  those  of  a  third  pillared  buil<fing. 
The  site  is  still  called  La.sea. 

Laalia  [Heb.  Lesha  =  ♦'  a  fissure"]. 

A  place  near  the  cities  of  the  plam  (Gen. 
X.  19).  Jerome  says  it  was  at  Callirhoe,  a 
ravine  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  notable  for 
its  hot  springs,  those  which  were  visited  by 
Herod  the  Great  during  his  last  illness. 
The  ^orge  in  which  they  rise  is  so  narrow 
that  it  mav  quite  appropriately  be  called 
"a  fissure.^'  [.SV^  etym.J  Though  there 
never  can  have  been  room  enough  in  it  for 
an  ordinary -sized  village,  yet  a  few  houses 
may  have  existed,  which  would  be  enough 
in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Deluge  to  constitute  it  at  least  a  town,  if 
not  even  a  city.  The  stream  from  Callirhoe, 
now  called  the  Zerka  M'ain,  enters  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  about  11 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan.  The  hot  springs  are  about 
3  miles  up  the  stream. 

LAflbaron  [Heb.  Lashsharofi  =  **  to  ^* 
or  *'  of  (the)  plain  "  (r) ;  iash  =  "  to  "  or 
*'  of ,"  and  s/taron  =  "  a  plain  "].  [Shabon.] 

A  town  or  village  the  king  of  which 
was  one  of  those  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  18).  From  the  connection  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  in  Lower    Galilee.    Major  Conder 


doubtfully  locates  it  at  Sardna,  6^  mileB. 
south-west-by-south  of  Tiberias. 

Latohet  [Englishl. 

The  thong  with  which  the  sandal  was 
bound  to  the  foot  (Isa.  v.  27  ;  Mark  i.  7 ; 
Luke  iii.  16;  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  23). 

lAtln  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Latintts^*^ of 
or  pertainmg  to  Latium  in  Italy  "]. 

Though  from  the  first  century  B.C.  on 
for  some  hmidred  years  the  supreme  power 
in  Palestine  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  whose  vernacular  language  was 
Latin,  yet  it  failed  permanently  to  root 
itself  in  that  countrv.  It  was  not^  there- 
fore, deemed  enougn  to  write  the  mscrip- 
tion  over  the  cross  of  Christ  in  Latin;  it 
had  to  be  done  also  in  two  other  languages 
which  were  better  known,  viz.  Greek 
and  ** Hebrew"  (Aramaic)  (Luke  xxiii. 
38;  John  xix.  20).  The  word  ''Prw- 
torium  "  in  Mark  xv.  16 — A.V.  and  R.V. 
is  Latin.     [Laj?ouao£.] 

lAttioe  [English]. 

A  network  formed  of  crossed  laths 
(Judg.  v.  28  ;  2  Kings  i.  2  ;  Song  ii.  9). 

Laver  [English J. 

A  bath  or  basin  i^i  which  one  may 
'*lave,"  bathe,  or  wash.    There  was  a 


ANCIENT    LAYER. 


laver  of  "brass"  (copper)  in  connection 
with  the  tabernacle  services.  It  was  placed 
between  the  altar  and  the  tent  of  meeting ; 
and  Aaron  and  the  other  priests  daring  all 
succeeding  time  were  required,  under  pom 
of  death,  to  wash  their  hands  and  their 
feet  in  it  before  ministering  at  the  altar 
(Exod.  XXX.  17-21,  28 ;  xxxi.  9  ;  xxxv.  16 1 
xxxviii.  8;  xxxix.  39;  xl.  7;  Lev.  viii. 
11).    In  Solomon's  temple  there  were  a 
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molten  sea  (1  Kings  \-ii.  23-26),  and  ten 
lavers  instead  of  one  (38-40,  43 ;  2  Chron. 
iv.  6,  14).  Some  of  the  arrangements 
were  afterwards  altered  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
ivi.  17). 

Law  [English], 

A  rule  of  conduct  enjoined  by  a  compe- 
tent authority  and,  if  need  be,  enforced  by 
penalties.  Most  laws  commence  as  cus- 
Toms,  which,  arising  naturally  in  the 
intercourse  between  members  of  the  same 
society,  ultimately  gain  such  acceptance 
that  tne  community  finally  resolve  to 
enforce  them  as  laws.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  law  may  be  imposed  upon  a  people 
by  a  ruler,  without  any  reference  to 
previous  custom  or  legislation. 

f  The  Law  of  Moses. — The  law  Divinely 
revealed  to  Moses,  and  by  him  commum- 
cated  to  the  people  of  Israel  (Josh.  viii. 
32;  John  vii.  23;  Acts  vii.  38;  xv.  5; 
Heb.  X.  28 ;  cf .  also  Beut.  xxxiii.  4 ;  John 
i.  17 ;  vii.  19).  This  definition  may  be 
lield  to  exclude  or  to  indude  the  ten 
commandments.  If  prominence  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  ten  commandments,  or 
ten  words,  as  the  Hebrew  original  calls 
them,  were  directly  spoken  by  God  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  being,  like 
the  rest  of  the  people,  only  a  listener,  the 
*  *  Law  of  Moses  "will  excluae  the  command- 
ments, but  if  stress  be  laid  on  the  incident 
of  his  bringing  down  from  the  mount  these 
commandments,  jp^ven  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  and  when  m  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment he  had  broken  them,  then,  after  a 
fresh  sojourn  in  the  mount,  fetching  down 
others  m  lieu  of  the  first,  the  ten  com- 
mandments may  be  held  to  constitute  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Scripture  divides  that 
law  into  different  claspes  of  enactments. 
These  are  frequently  called  "  command- 
ments," "statutes,"  and  "judgments" 
(Lev.  xxvi.  14,  16 ;  Deut.  vii.  11 ;  xxvi. 
14,  16),  or  the  order  may  be  "statutes," 
** commandments,"  "judgments"  fLev, 
xxvi.  15;  Deut.  xxvi.  17).  Sombtimes 
the  division  is  into  "  commandments," 
"testimonies,"  and  "  statutes,"  as  if  "  testi- 
monies" and  "judgments  "  were  identical 
(Deut.  vi.  17  ;  2  Engs  xxiii.  3  ;  1  Chron. 
xxix.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31).  Very  often 
only  two  of  these  distinctive  terms  appear 
(Exod.  XV.  26 ;  Deut.  iv.  o ;  x.  13 ;  xxvu.  10, 
etc.) ;  while  at  times  there  are  others,  as 
"ordinances."  apparently  for  "judg- 
ments "  (2  Cnron.  xxxiii.  8).  In  one  place 
there  are  four  terms  :  "  statutes,"  "  ordi- 
nances," "  laws,"  and  "  commandments  " 
(2  Kings  xvii.  34,  37);  and  the  119th 
FBalm,  the  great  theme  of  which  is 
the  sacred  writer's  admiration  for  the  law 
of  God,  has  no  fewer  than  ten  terms  to 
designate  that  law  or  its  constituent 
portions.    They  are :  "  way  "  or  "  ways," 


"law,"  "testimonies"  or  "testimony," 
*  •  precepts/ '  * '  statutes, '  *  ' '  command- 
ments "or  "  commandment , "  "  j  udg- 
ments"  or  "judgment,"  '*word"  or 
"words,"  "ordinances,"  and  "  name.'* 
These  terms  may  be  used  in  many  places 
simply  to  ^ve  prominence  to  dinerent 
characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  law,  viewed 
as  a  single  code,  but  in  others  they  a|)pear, 
as  already  stated,  to  designate  j^rticular 
classes  of  enactments  into  which  it  may  be 
divided.  When  that  law  is  analysea,  it 
may  be  resolved  into  three  codes.  There 
is  dearly  a  moral  code,  one  mainly  cere- 
monial, and  one  constituting  the  ordinary 
dvil  and  criminal  law  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Sometimes  the  word  "commandments" 
seems  to  stand  for  the  first,  "statutes" 
for  the  second,  and  "  judgments  "  for  the 
third.  If  the  principle  tmit  God  is  to  be 
loved  and  is  to  be  worshipped  is  viewed  as 
properly  a  moral  one,  then  the  ten  com- 
mandments stand  as  the  type  of  the  moral 
code.  One  of  them,  the  tenth,  is  only 
moral ;  it  has  respect  to  the  heart,  which 
man  cannot  see.  Others  of  the  ten,  refer- 
ring to  outward  acts,  can  be  enforced 
by  human  law-courts.  A  second  series  of 
enactments  relating  to  the  priesthood,  the 
tabernacle,  the  altars,  the  sacrifices,  etc. 
are  mainly  ceremonial;  whilst  a  third 
class,  referring  to  disputes  between  man 
and  man,  and  the  penalties  for  certain 
crimes  or  misdemeanours,  constitutes  the 
dvil  and  criminal  law  enforced  by  judges 
throughout  the  land.  The  ten  command- 
ments are  a  summary  of  the  whole  moral 
code.  They  were  distin|piished  from  the 
other  enactments  by  bemg  written  "by 
the  finger  of  God"  (Exod.  xxxi.  18; 
Deut.  ix.  lOJ  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and 
as  the  axis  oi  the  mountain-chain  of  which 
Sinai  constitutes  one  i^eak  is  granitic,  it 
was  probably  of  granite  that  the  two 
tables  were  made.  The  rock  just  named 
stands  as  the  very  symbol  of  endurance. 
It  is  therefore  generally  held  that  when  all 
that  is  local  and  temporary  is  put  away 
the  remaining  ^rtion  of  the  command- 
ments, constituting  the  essential  part,  was 
desired  for  the  Cnristian  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  will  not  become 
obsolete  at  any  future  time  (cf.  Exod.  xx. 
12  or  Deut.  v.  16  with  Ephes.  vi.  2,  3).  In 
the  last-quoted  passage  the  expression 
"  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise  "  clearly  shows  that  the  reference 
IS  to  the  fifth  of  the  ten  commandments, 
while  the  Apostle  Paul  evidently  condders 
both  the  precept  and  the  essential  part 
of  the  promise  still  in  force,  though  the 
local  or  temporary  portion,  "the  land  of 
Canaan,"  disappears,  and  "the  earth" 
takes  its  place.  The  ceremonial  law 
apparently  referred  to  in  Heb.  viii.  7  as 
"the  first  covenant,"   was   described  as 
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decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  being  ready 
to  vaniw  away  (13 ;  cf.  also  all  cbapters 
yiii.-z.).  Hence  the  apostles  declined  to 
impose  it  on  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv. 
23-29,  etc.).  Its  function  had  been  to  point 
by  means  of  its  priesthood,  its  sacniices, 
ite  ceremonies,  and  its  63rmDol3  to  Christ, 
our  great  High  Priest,  and  His  atoning 
sacrince  for  sin.  When  the  antitype  came, 
the  types  were  no  longer  needful,  though 
the  memory  of  what  they  had  been  rendered 
them  objects  of  interest,  and  will  do  so 
through  all  future  ages.  The  third  series 
of  enactments,  those  constituting  the  civil 
and  criminal  code  of  the  Jews,  showed 
their  Divine  origin  in  this  respect,  that 
they  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  state 
of  dvilisatlon  whidi  the  Jews  then  had 
reached,  but  as  they  advanced  in  en- 
lightenment thev  outgrew  its  enactments, 
so  that  they  had  to  be  modified  from  time 
to  time.    [City  (H).] 

Lawyer  [English]. 

One  versed  in  tne  law  of  Mosee,  of  which 
he  was  the  professional  interpreter.  When 
John  the  Baptist  appeared,  the  lawyers 
joined  thePharisees  in  rejecting  his  preach- 
mg  and  his  services  (Luke  vii.  30).  When 
our  Lord  followed,  they  considered  them- 
selves above  needing  His  instructions,  and 
when  one  of  them  did  condescend  to  hold 
communication  with  Him,  it  was  to  try  to 
pnzzle  Him  b^  means  of  a  difficult  ques- 
tion rMatt.  xxii.  35  ;  Luke  x.  25  ;  cf.  Luke 
ziv.  3).  He  denounced  them  at  last  in 
severe  language  for  laying  heavy  burdens 
on  the  people,  and  keeping  back  from 
them  the  key  of  knowledge  (Luke  xi. 
46-52). 

Lasanui JXat.  Zazarua;  Gr.  Lazaro8, 
from  Heb.  Eleazar  =  "  to  whom  God  is  a 
help  "  "  whose  helij  is  God  "1. 

(1;  The  name  given  to  the  beggar  in 
the  parable  of  the  Bich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
He  sat  at  the  gate  of  the  rich  man  desiring 
to  be  fed  with  the  "  crumbs  "  which  feu 
from  his  sumptuously-furnished  table. 
He  was  also  afiQicted  with  sores,  which  the 
dogs  in  compassion  licked.  Nothing  is 
said  of  his  and  nothing  of  the  rich  man^s 
character ;  but  when  uiey  died  they  found 
their  relative  positions  the  opposite  of 
those  they  occupied  on  earth,  Lazarus 
being  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  while  the  ridi  man  went  to  the 
place  of  woe.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear 
that  the  one  was  rewarded  simply  for  being 
poor,  and  the  other  punished  for  being 
rich;  but  the  hint  that  the  rich  man^s 
brothers,  who  evidently  lived  exactly  as  he 
had  done,  did  not  beheve  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  as  to  their  life  needed  re- 
pentance, shows  that  a  moral  element 
entered  into  the  case,  and  that  conduct, 


not  position,  decided  their  ultimate  destiny 
(Luke  xvi.  19-31). 

(2)  A  member  of  the  family  of  Bethany, 
and  brother  of  Martha  ana  Mary.    He 
was  an  object  of  deep  aftectioii  not  only  to 
his  sisters,  but  to  Jesus,  which  speaks  well 
for  his  character.    He  was  choeen.  for  the 
signal  honour  of  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  when  he  fell  sick  with  a  disease 
destined  to  be  fatal,  Jesus  abode  two  dajs 
where  He  was,  to  give  him  time  to  die. 
Our  Lord  knew  tiiat  if  He  went  at  oaice 
He  would  be  asked  to  heal  the  sickneas,  and 
the  greater  miracle  would  not  take  place. 
At  length  He  started  for  Bethany,  and 
being  met  by  Martha  outside  the^  villa^, 
had  that  all-important  conversation  with 
her  in  which  He  used  the  words  beginniniF 
*'I  am  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life. 
Then  Mary  was  sent  for  by  her  sister,  and 
came.    Both  greatly  regretted  that  Jeeus 
had  not  been  present  to  prevent  the  death, 
but  at  first  neither  of  them  clearl j  mider- 
stood  that  He  coiild,  if  He  so  desired,  raise 
the  dead.    Instead  of   going  on  to  the 
house.  He  asked  His  way  to  tne  sepulchre, 
which  was  of  the  usual  kind  then  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  namely,  a  cave  either 
natural  or  artificial   in  a  face  of  rock. 
After  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away,  and 
our  Lord  had  put  up  a  prayer  to  Hii 
Heavenly  Father,  He  said  in  hearing  of  all 
present,  '*  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  '^  and^ 
awakmg  to  life,  he  came.    His   gra*^* 
clothes  were  then  exchanged  for  oroinaxy 
raiment,  and  he  was  once  more  a  living 
member   of   the   household  at   Bethany 
(John  xi.  1-54).    He  was  present  six  days 
before  the  passover  at  a  supper  in  tne 
house  made  in  honour  of  his  great  Bene- 
factor (xii.  1,  2).    The  extent  to  whidi 
his  restoration  to  life  tended  to  bring  new 
followers  to  Jesus  so  irritated  the  Jewiab 
authorities  Ihat  they  plotted  to  put  to 
death  both  the  object  of  the  mirade  and 
the  miracle- Worker  (lOj  11).    This  is  the 
last  mention  of  Lazarus  m  Scripture.   The 
plot  to  take  his  life  does  not  seem  to  have 
been   carried   out,   and  in  due  time  he 
doubtless  died  a  second  death,  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  all  imknown. 


[English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ophereth^ 
from  aphor  =  **  to  be  whitish "  in  nine 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  two  of 
them  (Exod.  xv.  10  and  Numb,  xxxi  22) 
in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Ezekiers  time  lean 
was  sold  in  the  Tyrian  markets  by  traders 
from  Tarshish  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Israelites,  who  melted  it 
with  other  metak  in  furnaces  blown  by 
bellows  (xxii.  18,  20). 

Leali  [Heb.  =  «  worn  out,"  "ex- 
hausted"]. 
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The  elder  daughter  of  Laban.  She  was 
lees  attractive  timn  her  younger  sister 
Bachel,  one  chief  defect  being  that  her 
eyes  were  tender.  By  a  trick  she  was 
passed  off  on  Jacob  as  his  bride  when  he 
nad  served  seven  years  for  Rachel.  Leah 
afterwards  became  the  mother  of  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  (Gen«  xxix. 
16-35). 


^  [obsolete  English] . 

Lying,  falsehood  (Psahn  iv.  2 — A.V.  ; 
V.  6— A.  v.).    In  the  first  passage  the  R.  V. 


bad  sense,  as  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  or  the  leaven  of  Herod 
(Matt.  xvi.  11 ;  Mark  viii.  15 ;  Luke  xii. 
1 ;  cf.  also  1  CJor.  v.  6-8  ;  Gal.  v.  9).  Only 
once  has  it  a  good  meaning,  viz.  when  the 
kin^om  of  heaven  is  compared  to  leaven 
which  a  woman  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened  (Matt, 
xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  20,  21). 

LelMUiA»  Tiftlfiiah  [Heb.  Lebhanoy 
Lebhattah  =  "  white  *'  (this  being  a  poetic 
designation  for  the  moon)] . 


UOUKTAIN  RANGE  OF  LEBANON. 


snbstitntes  **  falsehood,*'  and  in  the  second 
«*  lies." 

Leaven  [English]. 

A  substance  used  to  produce  fermenta- 
tion in  dough  and  make  it  *'rise.''  In 
Scripture  times  leaven  generally  consisted 
of  a  little  old  dough  in  a  state  of  strong 
fermentation.  Its  disadvantages  were 
that  the  bread  thus  produced  hsul  a 
disagreeably  sour  taste  and  smell.  To 
obviate  these  defects  yeast  or  barm  is 
now  employed  as  leaven.  It  is  a 
yellowish  viscid  substance,  which  under 
the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
foqgal  Torula  or  Saccharomj/eea  ccrevisia^ 
too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  fermentation  it  produces  is  really 
incipient  corruption,  ilence,  when  in 
Scripture  leaven  is  used  figuratively  for 
any  principle  which  tends  to  pervade  and 
transform  every  i>ortion  of  that  into  which 
it  is  introdnoea,  it  is  generally  used  in  a 


The  founder  of  a  family  members  of 
which  returned  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii. 
45 ;  Neh.  vii.  48). 

LelMtBali  [Lebaita]  (Neh.  vii.  48). 

Lelmiion  f^eb.  Lebhamn  =  **  white,*' 
**  snow-clad**]. 

A  snow- dad  mountain  or  mountain- 
range  (Jer,  xviii.  14),  sendinpf  forth  its 
"roots**  extensively  ;  i.e,  havm^  hills  of 
less  elevation  running  from  it  m  every 
direction  (Hos.  xiv.  5).  One  part  of  it, 
doubtless  the  lower  zone  of  the  mountains, 
was  covered  with  vines  (6,  7),  but  its  most 
remarkable  vegetable  products  were  cedars 
of  giant  size.  Fir-trees  (?)  or  cypresses  ('r) 
also  abounded  (1  Kings  v.  6,  8,  9,  10 ;  2 
Kings  xix.  23  ;  Zech.  xi.  1).  It  was  to  be 
the  north-western  boimdary  of  the  pro- 
mised land  (Deut.  i.  7;  xi.  24;  Josh, 
i.  4  ;  xi.  17  r  xii.  7  ;  xiii.  5).  At  least  in 
the  early  pmod  of  the  Jewish  history 
Lebanon   was   largely  occupied   by   the 
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Hivite  tribe  (Judg.  iii  3).  Solomon  built 
a  **  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (1 
Kings  vii.  2  ;  x.  17 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  16).  This 
may  possibly  have  been  the  same  as  **  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  toward 
Damascus  "  (Song  vii.  4).  Lebanon  is  the 
most  westerly  of  two   mountain  ranges 

giebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  or  Anti- 
banus)  which  run  from  the  north  of 
Palestine  through  Syria  from  south-west- 
by-south  to  north-^wt-by-north,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  Coele- Syria 
(Hollow  Syria),  or  **  the  valley  of  "the 
Litany,*'  perhaps  identical  with  the  land 
of  Mizpeh  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  8.  The 
Lebanon  chain  may  be  considered  to 
commence  about  3^  2&  North  latitude, 
about  15  miles  souUi-east  of  Sidon,  and  to 
run  to  about  34^  34'^  about  12  miles  north- 
east-by-north of  Tripoli.  The  Rev.  (Jeorge 
E.  Post,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  (Quar.  Stat. 
[1892],  154,  155),  estimates  its  len^  at 
100  miles,  and  adds  details  regardmgits 
height.  He  says: — **For  10  miles  the 
northern  edge  of  this  ridge  is  over  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  For  another  10  miles 
it  is  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet  Then 
for  20  miles  it  sinks  to  an  average  of  from 
6,500  to  7,000  feet.  Then  it  uses  to  the 
grand  truncated  cone  of  Jebel  Sunnin  to 
over  8,500  feet.  Again  it  sinks  to  the 
plateau  between  Sunnin  and  Keniseh 
to  about  6,000  feet.  The  highest  peak 
of  Kentseh  ri^  again  to  nearly  f,000 
feet.  Then  comes  the  pass  of  the 
Damascus  road  at  Khan  Muzhir,  5,022 
feet.  Then  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Bariik  and 
Jebel  Niha,  over  40  miles  long,  about 
6,500  feet,  the  latter  ending  in  the  pictur- 
esque Twins  (Tomit  Niha).  Finally,  Jebel 
Rih&n,  which  sinks  gradually  to  the  level 
of  the  plateau  of  Merj  *Ayftn,  Jebel  Keni- 
seh, and  Jebel  Sunnin  at  the  centre  of  the 
chain,  thou|Th  not  the  highest,  are  from 
their  isolation  far  the  most  imposing 
peaks.''  Mr.  Robert  H.  West,  M.A.,  of 
ihe  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut, 
makes  the  highest  peaks  Jebel  Makmal, 
10,207  feet  and  Kumat  es-Sauda,  10,199. 
The  top  of  the  cedar  grove  he  calculates  to 
be  6,409  feet  above  the  sea-level  (Ibid. 
219).  FCedab.]  Dr.  Post  states  that  a 
series  of  spurs  from  the  main  line  run  in  a 
more  or  less  westerly  direction  to  the 
maritime  plain,  if  not  even  to  the  sea 
itself.  On  the  eastern  slope  the  descent  is 
steep,  if  not  even  precipitous.  Prof.  Hull 
{Phys.  Geog.  of  Arabia  Petrcra^  Palestine, 
etc.  103)  states  that  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Eocene  period  Svria,  Northern  Africa, 
etc.  constituted  the  bed  of  a  sea  on  which 
had  been  deposited  successive  beds  chiefly 
of  limestone  during  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  periods.  It  was  not  till  that  of  the 
Miocene  that  Lebanon  was  upheaved  from 
the  deep  and  took  its  present  form.    The 


present  population  of  Lebanon  is  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Post  at  200,000.  They  live 
mostly  in  villages,  romanticallj  sitnated 
on  rocky  platforms  or  on  the  mountain 

slopes.      [UEDAB,] 

Letmoth  [Heb.  Lebhaoth  =  ''  lion- 
esses "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah.  Exact  situation  unknown. 
Probably  the  same  as  Beth-lebaoth  and 
Bath-biki  (q.v.)  (Josh.  xv.  32). 

LeblMBOS  [Or.  Zebbaio9y  not  of  obvioas 

meaning]. 

A  name  of  the  apostle  Jude,  who  was 
called  also  Thaddseus  (cf.  Matt.  x.  3  with 
Luke  vi.  16). 

Lebonali  [Heb.  ZfMoftaA="  incense," 
"frankincense"]. 

A  town  or  village  north  of  Shiloh  (Judff. 
xxi'.  19).  It  has  long  been  identifiea  wiui 
Lubban  or  Khan  Lubban,  10  miles  north 
of  Bethel,  11  south  of  Shechem,  and  3 
west-by-north  of  the  ruins  of  Shfloh. 

Leoah  [Heb.  Lekhah  =  *'  going,"  "  a 
journey"]. 

A  town  (?)  or  village  (P)  of  Judah,  the 
"father"  of  which  was  Er  (1  Chron.  iv. 
21).  Site  unknown.  Or  Lecah  may  be 
a  man,  the  actual  son  of  Er. 


[Eng.]    [Hobse-Lebch]   (Prov. 
XXX.  15). 

Leek  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhatiir, 
from  Hhataar  =  "  to  be  green,"  in  Numb, 
xi.  5.  The  word  HhaUir  occurs  in  twenty- 
one  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament, 
beinp^  generally  rendered  **  grass."  If  a 
specific  plant  was  intended,  the  leek  with 
the  grassy  leaves  is  as  probable  as  any ; 
if  the  Hebrew  word  was  intended  to  be 
generic  it  might  be  rendered  **  greens." 
Whatever  it  was,  the  Israelites  ate  it  in 
Egypt,  and  murmured  at  its  absence  during 
their  desert  wanderings. 

Lees  [English]. 

The  dregs  or  sediment  deposited  from 
wine  or  other  liquor  (Isa.  xxv.  6). 

%  To  settle  on  their  lees,— To  settle  down 
in  contentment  with  one's  character  and 
circumstances  (Jer.  xlviiu  11 ;  Zeph.  i.  12). 

Legion  [Dit.  Legio  =  "  a  legion,"  from 
lego  =  "to  pick  out,"  "to  choose/'  **to 
select,"  referring  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
tribes  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  digiUe 
young  men  were  picked  out  of  eaS  of 
them  and  required  to  serve  as  soldiers]. 

A  division  or  brigade  of  tiie  Roman 
army.  The  number  of  soldiers  of  which  it 
consisted  varied  at  different  times  from 
2,000  to  6,000.  From  about  B.C.  100  to 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  number  varied  from 
5,000  to  6,200,  that  in  New  Testament 
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times  being  ap])arently  6,000.  In  Scrij)ture 
legion  is  the  rendering  in  Matt,  xxvi  53 
and  Mark  v.  9  of  the  Greek  Legem  ^  which 
is  simply  an  imperfect  effort  to  trans- 
literate the  Latin  word  into  Greek  letters. 

LehaUm  [Heb.  Lehabhim,  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

A  tribe  sprung  from  Mizraim,  and  there- 
fore evidently  Egyptian  (Gen.  x.  13;  1 
Chron.  i.  11).  Gesenius  thinks  that  the^ 
niay  have  been  the  Libyans.  Witii  tins 
view  Mr.  Hegiuald  Poole  agrees. 

Lelil  [Heb.  LehJii  =  **  a  cheek/'  "  (the) 
cheek-bone,"  H  *'  (the)  jawbone  '*]. 

An  abbreviated  form  of  Bahath-Lehi 
(^.v.)  (Judg.  XV.  9,  14,  19;  of.  also  verse 
it). 

Lemnel  [Heb.  Lemuel j  Lemoel  = 
"(created)  by  God"  (Gesenius);  "(de- 
voted) to  God  "  {Oxford Bible)-]. 

The  kin^  who  figures  as  the  author  of 
Prov.  XXXI.  He  stated  that  this  literary 
production  was  a  prophecy  or  oracle  which 
was  taught  him  by  his  mother  (verses  1,2). 

LentUes  fEn^.  remotely  from  Lat. 
Ie7is^  genitive  lentts  =  "  a  lentil "] 

The  rendering  in  Gen.  xxv.  34  ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  ;  xxiii.  11 ;  and  £zek.  iv.  9  of  the 


Hebrew  Adhashim,  from  adhash  —  ^^io 
feed  a  flock."  The  lentil  is  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  Ervum  Lens,  allied  to  the  vetches.  It 
has  compound  leaves,  with  eight  to  twelve 
oblong  leaflets,  pale  blue  flowers,  and  small 
broad  legumes.  PottJige  made  from  it  is 
red.  It  was  this  which  was  ^ven  to  Esau 
when  he  was  famishing,  and  it  was  from  it 


that  his  second  name  Edom  was  derived. 
[Edom.]  Tristram  says  that  the  plant  is 
wild  in  Moab,  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  Palestine.  It  is  so  also  in  many  foreign 
countries,  though  rare  in  England.  The 
seeds  when  boiled  are  ttioroughly  whole- 
some. It  is  from  them  that  "  Itevalenta 
arahiea^*  is  made,  and  they  are  of  late 
quite  familiar  at  most  vegetarian  restau- 
rants and  in  many  households. 

LeeiMurd  [English.  In  Lat.  Leopardus^ 
from  Gr.  Leopardos  =  "  the  animal  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  the  lion  f  Lat. 
Leo;  Gr.  Leon)  and  the  panther"  (Lat. 
rardus ;  Gr.  Fardos^  Fardalis)']. 

(1)  The  rendering  in  six  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  of  Sanwr,  and  m  one  of 
yemar,  from  Xamer—  "to  be  spotted." 
It  was,  as  its  name  implied,  a  spotted 
animal  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  It  was  very  swift 
(Hab.  i.  8).  Its  appropriate  food  was  the 
kid  (Isa.  xi.  6)^  but  it  sometimes  attacked 
man  (Hos.  xiii.  7,  8),  lurking  for  the 
purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  or  villages 
(Jer.  V.  6)  ;  though  its  ordinary  habi- 
tation was  among  the  mountains  (Song 
iv.  8).  The  leopard  (Felis  Fardus  or 
Leopardm)  was  TOlieved  by  the  ancients 
and  some  modems  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  lion  and  the  panther.  [See  etjrm.] 
After  this  view  was  abandoned,  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  whether  the  leopard 
and  the  panther  were  two  distinct  species. 
Now  it  is  generally  held  that  these  are 
merely  varieties  of  me  same  species.  The 
appropriate  habitat  of  the  leopard  or 
panther  is  Africa  and  Southern  Asia.  In 
Palestine  it  now  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  was  evi- 
dently more  common  in  Scripture  times 
than  at  present,  in  the  country  west  of  the 
river. 

(II)  In  Dan.  vii.  6  the  winged  leopard 
(Aramaic  Xemar)  was  Alexander  the 
Great.    [Histoby  (II.  ^  1).] 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Rev.  xiii.  2  of  the 
Greek  Fardalis,  the  same  species  evi- 
dently as  No.  1.  It  is  used  to  mdicate  the 
general  form  of  the  mystic  beast  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  which  arose  out 
of  the  sea. 

Leper  [Eng.  from  Fr.  lepre  =  "lep- 
rosy"]. 

A  person  affected  with  the  disease  of 
leprosy  (2  Kings  vii.  8  ;  Matt.  x.  8,  etc.). 

Leprosy  [Eng.  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
lepra  =  "  a  scaly  disease  "  ;  Gr.  Lepis, 
Lepos  =  "  a  scale  "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testamcut. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Tsaraat/iy  from  tsara  =  '*  to  be  struck  " 
or  "  smitten  (by  God)  "  in  thirty -four 
jmssages  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  some  of 
these,  however,  belonging  to  No.  2.    The 
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nptoms  are  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  1-46. 
bere  were  sldu  diseases  from  which  it 
required  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  It 
was  not  a  superficial,  but  was  a  deep- 
seated  malady.  It  often  began  as  "  a 
rising,  or  a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot,**  which 
tended  to  spread,  turning  white  the  hair 
covering  the  parts  affe<^ed  (xiii.  2.  3, 
7,  8,  10,  24,  25,  27,  35,  36).  Baw  flesh 
tended  to  appear  HO,  14-16,  24).  Among 
the  parts  of  the  oody  specially  liable  to 
attack  were  the  scalp  of  the  head,  the 
beard,  the  top  of  the  head,  or  the  forehead, 
after  these  had  become  bald ;  also  any  spot 
which  had  been  accidentally  injured  by 
fire  (24,  29,  30,  42).  A  leper  was  to  be 
excluded  from  the  camp;  the  hair  of  his 
head  was  required  to  go  loose ;  his  clothes 
to  be  rent;  while  he  was  to  coyer  his 
upper  lip,  and  cry,  *'  Unclean !  unclean  !  *' 
(45,  46).  He  had  repeatedly  to  appear 
before  the  priest,  who  was  to  pronounce 
on  the  character  of  the  disease  (1-44),  and 
in  the  event  of  the  malady  departing,  was 
to  go  through  an  elaborate  process  of 
cleansing  and  sacrifice  (xiv.  1-32).  In  the 
description  of  the  disease  siven  in  Lev. 
xiii.  there  is  no  mention  of  tne  leper's  hue 
changing  to  a  snowy  white,  as  was  the 
case  with  Miriam  (Numb.  xii.  10)  and 
G^ehazi  (2  Kings  v.  27),  and  momentarily 
with  Moses  (I&od.  iv.  6).  Not  even  those 
whose  circumstances  were  comfortable 
were  exempt  from  this  disease.  Thus,  it  af- 
fected Naaman,  when  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Syria  (2  Kings  v.  1-14),  and 
Uzziah  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign 
over  Judah  (xv.  6 ;  2  (jhron.  xxvi.  21). 
The  regulations  about  excluding  the  leper 
from  Bodetv  were  carried  out  among  the 
Hebrews  (Numb.  v.  1-4;  2  Kings  vii. 
3, 8,  10 ;  XV.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  21  Tcf .  also 
Luke  xvii  12) ;  but  the  fact  that  tne  king 
of  Syria  seems  to  have  leaned  on  Naaman^s 
hand  (even  when  he  was  a  leper  [?]), 
shows  that  leprosy,  though  loathsome,  was 
not  actually  contagious  (2  Kines  v.  18). 
The  disease  to  wmch  the  En^ish  word 
"  leprosy  '*  is  now  confined  is  a  formidable 
malady,  technically  called  Elephantituis 
Grtecorum  (the  Greek  elephant-disease). 
It  is  a  tub^ular  malady,  the  coming  of 
which  ia  preceded  by  lassitude  for  months 
or  years.  Then  (as  IJr.  Carter,  of  Bombay, 
mentions)  circular  spots  or  blotches  of 
irregular  forms  and  varying  extent  appear 
on  the  forehead,  the  limbs,  and  the  body. 
After  a  time,  the  central  portion  of  the 
spots  and  blotches  become  white,  and  the 
parts  affected  contract  a  certain  numbness. 
In  the  worst  cases  the  joints  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  fall  off  one  by  one,  and  injuries  to 
file  other  parts  produce  mutilation  and  de- 
formity. Dr.  Thomson  says : — **The  *  scab' 
comes  on  by  degrees  in  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  the  hair  falls  from  the  head  and 


eyebrows;  the  nails  loosen,  decavj  and 
dirop  off ;  joint  after  joint  of  the  fingers, 
ana  toes  smnnk  up  ana  slowly  fall  away, 
llie  gums  are  absorbed,  and  the  teeui 
disappear.  The  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue, 
and  the  palate  are  slowly  consumed'* 
(Land  and  the  Book,  653,  654).  Again, 
he  says,  when  approaching  the  Jaffa  gate 
of  Jerusalem : — ^*  I  was  startled  out  of  my 
reverie  by  the  sudden  apparitian  of  a 
crowd  of  beggars,  sans  eyes,  *  sans  nose, 
sans  hair,  sans  everything.'  '  They  held  up 
toward  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly 
sounds  gurgled  through  throats  with- 
out pahites'^  (Ibid,  651).  He  says  that 
the  leprosy  still  deavee  to  Damascus, 
Naaman's  dtv  {Ibid,  469,  653).  This 
loathsome  and  fatal  disease  is  poimlarty^ 
believed  to  be  identical  with  tnat  of 
Leviticus  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible.  But  the  Levitical  disease  seems 
to  have  been  curable  (xiv.  3),  in  which 
case  it  cannot  have  been  the  Eleokuntia' 
fis  Graeorum,  If  not,  what  tnen  was 
it?  Sir  Bisdon  Bennett  (Disetues  of 
the  Bible,  15-52)  and  others  believe  pro- 
bably Lepra  vulgaris,  now  mergea  in 
the  genus  Psoriasis,  and  called  J&ruuw 
vulgaris  (the  "Dry  Tetter").  It  is  a 
non-contagious  scaly  disease,  generallj 
commencing  about  the  elbows  and  knees, 
as  small  circular  patches  of  silveiy- 
white  scales,  which  spread  till  they  become 
the  size  of  a  whflb'Tig  or  a  hau-crown, 
by  which  time  the  scales  have  faUen 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  circle,  leav- 
ing it  red ;  other  drdes  arising  coalesce. 
Afterwards  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and  tita 
back  become  affected,  and  in  rare  oases- 
the  disease  extends  at  last  also  to  the 
head,  &ce,  and  hands.  The  oonstitutioiial 
disturbance  is  trifling,  and  the  disease  is 
curable,  though  it  is  uable  to  recur.  It  is- 
simply^  a  skin  disease,  in  no  way  endanger- 
ing life.  Or  the  white  leprosy  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  have  been  P^oriatii 
guttata,  in  which  the  scattered  patches  are 
said  to  give  an  appearance  to  the  skin  as  if 
it  had  been  splashed  with  mortar.  The 
Septuagint  renders  Tsaraath  Lepra^  which 
in  Greek  means  only  the  second  or  scaly 
disease.  Liddell  and  Scott  define  Lepra 
the  lenrosy  which  makes  the  skin  scaly, 
and  aad  a  cross-reference  to  LeukeyW)Acti 
they  call  **  white  leprosy.**  The  Hebrew 
word  Tsaraath  seems  to  have  .been  a 
generic  one^  and  the  elephantiaslB  and 
the  psoriasis  two  of  its  species.  It 
must,  however,  be  added  that  no  meQtkm 
is  made  in  scripture  of  the  dreadful 
termination  of  leprosy,  and  there  is  a  shade 
of  doubt  whether  the  elej^antiasas  was- 
known  in  Palestine  and  J^gjvi  in  Old 
Testament  times.  On  the  whole,  the  evi« 
dence  is  in  &ivour  of  the  view  that  I^oriaaif 
vulgaris  or  guttata^  or  some  other  vaiiotx 
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of  the  same  genus,  was  the  Old  Testament 
leprosy. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  same  word 
I^raathf  but  now  applied,  not  to  a 
sick  person,  but  to  a  greenish  or  reddish 
appearance  in  a  garment.  It  may  be  some 
minute  cr^togamous  plant,  an  algal  or  a 
fungal,  which  haa  frown  upon  the  garment 
after  the  latter  has  become  wet  in  the 
rainy  season  (Lev.  ziii.  47-59). 

(3;  The  rendering  of  the  same  word 
I^raatAf  applied  to  hollow  greenish  or 
reddish  stnrakes  in  the  wall  of  a  house  (Lev. 
ziv.  33-37).  Perhaps  the  water  may  nave 
penetrated  through  the  roof  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  greenish  conferves  or  minute 
mosses  and  reddish  fungals  or  algals  grown 
^m  the  damp  wall.  Ch*  it  may  nave  been 
dry  rot  produced  by  fungals,  Poh/porus 
destructor,  Thelephora  puteana,  Merulius 
Uterymansy  or  some  other  minute  organ- 
ism. 

n.  In  the  Kew  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Lepra. 
used  only  of  the  psoriasis,  fl.  (1).]  As  it 
is  used  by  Luke  (v.  12, 13"),  who  was  nimself 
a  i>hysiaan^  it  is  natural  to  take  the  word 
in  its  techmcal  sense.  If  the  leprosy  of  the 
Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testaments  were 
identical,  then  confirmation  is  given  to  the 
opinion  that  the  former  also  was  psoriasis. 
With  this  Josephus's  description  of  leprosy 
would  agree,  for  (Antiq.  III.  zi.  4)  he 
defines  a  leper  to  be  a  man  who  has  "  a 
misfortune  in  the  colour  of  his  skin,"  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  graver  symptoms; 
while  he  mentions  also  that  among  the 
Gentiles  lepers  were  not  excluded  from 
society,  but  were  competent  to  discharge 
important  functions  in  the  body  politic. 

Lediem  [Heb.  =  ''a  certain  precious 
atone,"  "  an  opal "  (?)]. 

The  same  as  Laish  (z)  (q.v.)  (Josh.  xix. 
47). 

Letnshlm  H^eb.  =  <<  hammered," 
«« sharp"]. 

A  tribe  descended  from  Dedan  (Gen. 
XXV.  3) .  They  doubtless  settled  in  Arabia, 
but  the  exact  spot  is  unknown. 

L  6  u  m  m  I  in  [Heb.  =  <*  peoples," 
"nations"]. 

A  tribe  descended  from  Bedan  (Gen. 
XXV.  3).  These  also  settled,  like  the 
Letushim,  in  some  part  of  Arabia. 

Levi  [Heb.  =  "  adhesion,"  "a wreath," 
"  a  garland  "  {Gesenius) ;  **  an  associate  " 
( Oxford  Bible) .    See  the  article  Levites]  . 

(1)  Jacob's  third  son,  who  also  was 
L^Ji's  third.  On  bearing  him  Leah  said, 
**  Now  this  time  will  my  husband  be  joined 
tmto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons;  therefore  was  his  name  called  Levi" 
(G^en.  xxix.  34)  (see  etym.).  He  took 
part  with  Simeon,  Leah*s  second  son,  in 


massacring  Hamor,  Shechem,  and  the  meni 
of  their  dty,  in  revenge  for  the  iniury  donfr 
by  Shechem  to  their  sister  Dinah  (xxxiv. 
2o-31).  Jacob  on  his  deathbed  remem- 
bered with  fresh  abhorrence  this  deed  of 
blood,  and,  referring  to  Simeon  and  Levi, 
said,  "  Cursed  be  their  an^er,  for  it  was- 
fierce,  and  their  wrath,  f6r  it  was  cruel :  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter- 
them  in  Israel  (xlix.  7).  [Levites.]  Levi 
had  three  sons :  G^rshon  or  Gershom, 
Kohath,  and  Merari  (Gen.  xlvi.  11*  1 
Chron.  vi.  1, 16, 17,  43,  etc.) ;  and  died  in 
Egypt  at  the  age  of  137  (Exod.  vi.  17). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  certain  Symeon,  and 
the  father  of  Matthat,  in  the  ancestry  of 
our  Lord  (Lukeiii.  29,  30). 

(3)  The  son  of  a  certain  Melchi,  and. 
father  of  another  Matthat,  in  the  ancestry 
of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  24). 

(4)  Another  name  for  the  apostle* 
Matthew  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  9-13;  Mark  ii. 
14-17 ;  Luke  v.  27-32). 

Levlatban  [Heb.  =  "  (animal}  spirally 
bent"  {Gesenius ;  Oxfora  Bible).  From 
lavah  =  *•  to  adhere  to  "]. 

A  ^reat  ac^uatic  animal  of  which  a  poetic 
description  is  given  by  Job  (xli.).  It  is 
evidently  a  reptile,  for  its  covering  consists 
of  strong  scales  so  joined  together  at  their 
margins  that  no  air  can  come  between 
them  (15,  16).  Moreover  they  are  so- 
strong  that  the  animal  cannot  be  injured 
by  swords,  spears,  darts,  slingstones,  clubs, 
or  javelins  (26-29).  **  His  underparts  aro^ 
like  sharp  potsherds  "  (30).  "  His  teeth  are 
terrible  round  about "  (14 — R.  V.  margin); 
He  is  of  too  ffreat  magnitude  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  water  by  a  fish-hook  (I).  When 
he  cleaves  his  way  through  the  water  "  he 
maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him;  one 
would  think  the  deep  to  be  hoary"  ^32). 
Whenhismovementsare  not  in  a  direct  line, 
"  he  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ; 
he  maketh  the  sea  like  ointment "  (31) ;  cf. 
also  iii.  8 :  Psalm  dv.  26 — all  the  quota- 
tions are  from  the  B.V.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  animal  described  is  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile  (Crocodilus  vulgaris).  He  is 
about  25  or  30  feet  long,  has  a  long  body 
with  short  limbs,  not  well  adapted  for 
progression  upon  land,  but  when  he  is  in- 
the  water  he  can  make  rapid  way,  using 
his  tail  at  once  as  a  propeller  and  a  rudder. 
He  feeds  on  fish,  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
with  human  beings  when  he  can  get  them 
into  his  power.  He  di^^  down  his  prey 
below  the  water,  drowning  it,  his  breathing 
apparatus  being  so  protected  that  he  does 
not  in  the  process  drown  himself. 

(H)  Possibly  the  leviathan  of  Psalm  dv. 
26,  which  appears  to  disport  itself  in  the 
open  sea,  may  be  some  spedes  of  whale^ 
but  more  probably  the  **  sea  "  is  the  Nile, 
as  it  dearly  is  in  Nahum  (iii.  8).    In  Isa.. 
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xxvii.  1  leviathan  is  called  a  '*  swift 
serpent,"  and  a  "  crooked  serpent" :  it  may 
be  a  great  land  snake  ;  but  as  it  is  parallel 
to  '*  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  it  is 
pretty  obviously  also  aquatic;  in  whfch 
case  it  also  is  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
Both  in  this  passage  and  in  Psalm  Ixjdv.  14 
there  is  a  tigiu-ative  allusion  to  some 
Pharaoh  or  another,  king  of  Egypt. 

Levites  [English]. 

The  descendants  of  Levi,  the  son  of 
.Jacob.  [Levi  (1).]  He  had  three  sons: 
Gershon  or  Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari 
(Glen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16;  Numb,  iii 
17  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  16,  43).  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  the  grandsons  of  Kohath,  and  the 
greatgrancisons  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  16,  18. 
20,  2b).  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari  all 
founded  families,  but  a  certain  prominence 
attached  to  the  Kohathites,  n-om  whom 
the  leaders  of  Israel  at  the  critical  period 
of  the  departure  from  Egypt  had  sprung 
(Numb.  iv.  1-40).  When  the  firstborn  of 
the  Egyptians  were  slain,  the  fact  that  the 

Sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  lintel  and  side 
oor  posts  was  needed  to  protect  the 
Israehte  firstborn  males  from  a  similar 
fate,  placed  them  in  a  peculiar  position,  as 
if  they  had  then  become  the  special  pro- 
perty of  Jehovah  ;  hence  we  read :  **  On 
the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  ttie 
land  of  E^rypt,  I  hallowed  unto  Me  all  the 
firstborn  m  Israel,  both  man  and  beast; 
Mine  thej  shall  be ;  I  am  the  Lord " 
(Numb.  iu.  13).  In  lieu  of  these  firstborn 
of  all  Israel  the  Levites  were  accepted. 
'*  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
And  I,  behold,  I  nave  taken  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel  instead 
of  all  the  fii-stbom  that  openeth  the  womb 
among  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the 
Levites  shall  be  Mine"  (11,  12;  cf.  also 
40-61  ;  viii.  14-18).  The  function  assigned 
them  by  Jehovah  was  to  be  assistants  to 
Aaron.  "  And  thou  shalt  give  the  Levites 
unto  Aaron  and  his  sons  ;  thev  are  wholly 
given  unto  him  on  the  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Israel "  (iii.  9— all  R.V. ;  cf.  also  viii.  19; 
Deut.  X.  8,  9).  It  is  not  obvious  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  this  assignment  that 
when  on  occasion  of  the  dancings  going  on 
in  connection  with  the  golden  calf  which 
Aaron  had  weakly  consented  to  make, 
Moses  asked,  ''Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  P" 
the  Levites  volunteered  to  act,  and  slew 
of  the  idolatrouspeople  3,000  men  (Exod. 
xxxii.  2.')-29).  The  Levites  were  to  pitch 
around  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  to 
take  it  down,  and  carry  portions  of  it  and 
its  vessels  when  a  journey  forward  took 
place  (Numb.  i.  49-54 ;  ii.  33,  34).  They 
were  to  give  the  requisite  aid  in  all 
religious  observances.  For  the  parts  as- 
signed respectively  to  the  Kohathites, 
the  Gershonites,    and  the  Merarites,  see 


iv.      1-49.       rGEESHONITES,     KOHATHITES, 

Mebabites.J  When  thus  designated  to 
sacred  oifice  in  the  wilderness,  the  male 
Levites  from  thirty  years  old,  at  which 
they  began  the  more  onerous  port  of  their 
duties,  to  fifty,  at  which  they  redgned 
them  to  others,  numbered  8,580  (iv.  46-49). 
At  a  later  period  of  the  wanderings,  the 
male  Levites  from  a  month  old  numbered 
23,000  (xxvi.  57-62).  Just  after  thdr 
assignment  for  special  religious  service 
they  were  formally  dedicated  to  oifice,  the 
lighter  duties  of  which  they  were  allowed 
to    undertake   at  twenty-five   years   old 


(viii.  5-26).  Korah,  who  led  the  rebellion 
against  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  was  a 
Invite  of  the  Kohathite  family  (xvi.  1, 
etc.).  [Ko&AH.]  Having  no  tnbal  allot- 
ment of  their  own  in  Canaan,  they  were  to 
be  supported  by  tithes  (xviii.  20-32  ;  Deut 
xiv.  27-29 ;  cf.  ako  xviii.  1-8).  Thev  were 
also  to  receive  forty-eight  cities  'M'ith  their 
suburbs  when  Canaan  was  conquered.  Of 
these  fortv-eiffht  six  were  to  be  cities  of 
refuge  (Numo.  xxxv.  1-34).  Moreover 
they  were  to  be  invited  to  festive  gather- 
ings in  private  families  (Deut.  xii.  12 ;  xvi. 
11).  For  the  expressions,  "The  priests, 
the  Levites,"  or  **  the  priests,  the  son* 
of  Levi,"  occurring  in  Deuteronomy,  «» 
Deutebonoky.  The  Levites  constituted 
one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to  stand  on 
Mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  Israelites,  and 
they  were  to  be  the  chief  speakers  on  the 
occasion  (xxvii.  11-xxviii.  68;  cf.  Josh. 
xiii.  32,  33).  In  Moses's  prediction  as  to 
their  destiny  these  words  occur.  "Thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with   thy 

godly    one For    they    have 

observed   Thy    word,     and     keep    Thy 
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oorenant.  They  shall  teach  Jacob  Thy 
judgments,  and  Israel  Thy  law ;  they 
ahaU  put  incense  before  Thee,  and  whole 
burnt  oflfering  upon  Thine  altar  **  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  10;  cf.  8-11— R.V.).  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  nmintenanoe  of  the 
Levites  intimated  to  Moses  were  carried 
out  bv  Joshua  (Josh.  xiv.  3;  xviii.  1-7; 
xxi.  f-42 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  64-81).  In  the 
time  of  the  Judges  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  depressed  social  condition,  an 
Ephraimite,  Micah,  consecrating  a  Levite 
whom  he  had  hired  at  a  small  stipend,  and 
both  being  idolaters  (Judgj.  xvii.,  xviii.). 
A  Levite  figured  as  a  promment  personage 
in  the  unpleasant  narrative  of  the  ill-used 
concubine  (xix.-xxi.).  The  prophet  Samuel 
may  possibly  have  been  an  Ephraimite 
Levite  rather  than  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19-28 ;  1  Chron. 
VI.  25-28,  33-36).  [Samuel.]  But  the 
Levites  are  not  heard  of  under  his  rule  or 
under  that  of  Saul.  David  united  them 
into  a  powerful  organisation  (1  Chron.  ix. 
2  [?],  14  [?]-34  [?]  ;  XV.  1-29;  xxiv.-xxvi. ; 
xxvii.  20).  Some  of  them  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron. 
V.  12).  On  the  disruption  of  the  united 
monarchy  and  the  establishment  by  Jero- 
boam of  the  two  golden  calves,  most  of 
the  Levites  quitt^  the  northern  king- 
dom, and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  house 
of  David  (2  Chron.  xi.  13;  xiii.  10;  cf. 
1  Kings  xii.  31).  Jehoshaphat  made  some 
of  the  Levites  judges  (2  Chron.  xix.  8). 
The  Levites  took  part  in  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  (xxiii. 
1-21).  They  did  so  also  in  the  revivals 
under  Hezekiah  (xxix.  1-36 ;  xxx.  15,  16, 
22,  25;  xxxi.  2,  4,  9,  14)  and  Josiah 
(xxxv.  3,  5,  10).  Ezekiel,  writing  during 
the  captivity,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  mass 
of  the  Levites  had  sunk  into  idolatry,  only 
*'  the  priests,  the  Levites,  the  sons  of 
Zadok,^'  remaining  &ithful  to  Jehovah 
(Ezek.  xliii.  19  ;  xBv.  10-16  ;  xlv.  5).  To 
his  descendants,  therefore,  the  promises 
were  limited,  vet  there  was  to  be  a  gate  of 
Levi  in  the  rebuilt  Jerusalem  (xlviii.  31). 
This  apostasy  may  have  partly  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  only  a  few  Levites  re- 
tamed  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii.  40-42  ;  Neh.  vii.  43-45).  These, 
however,  immediately  discharged  functions 
of  importance  (Ezra  vi.  16-22).  When 
Ezra  brought  a  new  bfi^d  of  Jews  from 
the  place  of  exile,  he  foimd  that  among 
the  pretty  numerous  company  with  him 
there  was  not  a  sinf^le  Levite.  He  there- 
fore despatched  leadmg  men  to  urge  them 
to  the  oischarge  of  patriotic  dufy.  He 
then  obtained  thirty-eight  (Ezra  viii. 
15-20).  Among  the  Jews  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  some  Levites  figure  (x.  23, 
24).  Levites  were  employed  by  Ezra  to 
expound  the   Mosaic  law  to  the  people 


(Neh.  viii.  7,  8,  11 ;  ix.  4,  5  ;  x.  28,  etc.). 
Recovering  zeal  for  Jehovah,  they  rapidly 
rose  in  influence  (x.  28-39  ;  xi.  lo,  16,  20 ; 
xiii.  5,  10,  29;  cf.  also  vii.  73;  Psalm 
cxxxv.  20;  Mai.  ii.  4-iii.  3),  till  at  length 
they  obtained  an  amount  of  power  and 
privilege  greater  than  any  wmch  they 
had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  captivity  (Ezra 
vii.  24).  The  two  books  of  Cliroiiicles 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  Levite, 
and  that  history  from  the  Levitical  point 
of  view.  The  Hasmonean  rulers — the 
earliest  of  them  priest-patriots,  and  the 
last  of  them  priest-kings— were  one  and 
all  of  them  Levites.  [Histoby  (^  2).] 
Zecharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  a  Levite  (Luke  i.  5).    So  were  all  the 

Eriests  who  acted  so  unworthily  to  our 
ord.  But  the  tribe  had  some  Christian 
reprtisentatives  from  its  higher  and  doubt- 
less from  its  lower  ranks  (Acts  vi.  7).  One 
was  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  the  colleague  of 
St.  Paul  (iv.  36,  37 ;  xi.  25 ;  xii.  25 ;  xiii. 
1,2^  etc.).  All  the  foregoing  facts  are  from 
Scnpture  history ;  a  fragment  of  knowledge 
must  now  be  added  from  another  source. 
Professor  Hommel  states  that  in  one  of 
the  Arabian  inscriptions  discovered  by 
Euting  we  find  the  term  lau^an^  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  priests."  The  word  is  ety- 
moloffically  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Levi, 
**  and  when  we  remember  that  Jethro,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  watched,  as  it  were,  over 
the  birth  of  the  IsraeHtish  priesthood,  and 
had  as  his  son-in-law  the  Levite  Moses, 
there  opens  out  for  us,  as  Professor  Hommel 
remarloa,  a  new  and  unexpected  perspec- 
tive in  the  history  of  religion ' '  (Prof. 
Sayoe  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
December,  1890). 

Levltlons  [Vul^te  Lat.  from 
Septuagint  Gr.  Z«ii^iA:ow  =  "  matters 
relating  to  the  Levites"].     [Levite.] 

The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  named 
in  Hebrew  from  its  first  two  words,  *'  And 
he  called.  *  *  Its  concluding  verse  is  *■  *  These 
are  the  commandments  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai."  Its  first  verse  reads  thus, 
''And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and 

rke  unto  him  out  of  the  tabernacle  of 
congregation."  The  laws  given  from 
the  tabernacle  were  probably  a  little  later 
in  their  promulgation  than  those  uttered 
from  Mount  Sinai.  The  book,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  to  span  a  period  of  less 
than  two  years,  viz.  B.C.  1491-1490  (A.V.). 
It  may  be  divided  into  sixteen  short 
sections. 

(V\  Laws  relating  to  sacrifices  (i.-vii.). 

(2)  The  anointi^  and  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priestly  office 
(viii.-ix.). 

(3)  The  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu  (x.). 
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(4)  Begulations  as  to  clean  and  unclean 
animals  (xi.). 

(5^  On  purification  after  childbirth 
(xii.). 

(6)  **  Leprosy  **  and  its  treatment  (adii.- 
xiv.). 

(7)  On  oncleanness  not  of  leprous  origin 

(XV.). 

(8)  The  great  day  of  atonement  and  the 
scapegoat  (xvi.). 

(9)  The  place  and  manner  of  sacrifice 
(xvii.^. 

ilO)  Marriage  laws  (xviii.). 
11)  A  repetition  of  various  laws  (xix.- 
xxii.). 
(lij  Festivals  (xxiii.). 

(13)  Various  regulations.  A  blasphemer 
stoned  to  death  (xxiv.). 

(14)  The  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  year 
and  the  jubilee  (xxv.J. 

(15)  Rxjmises  and  threatenings  (xxvi.). 

(16)  Vows  (xxvii.). 

Both  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition 
attribute  Leviticus  to  Moses.  Li  con- 
formity with  this  view  the  A,V.  calls  the 
work  ^*  The  Third  Book  of  Moses,  called 
Leviticus,"  and  the  R.V.  "The  Third 
Book  of  Moses,  commonly  called  Leviti- 
cus.** Neither  the  Hebrew  original  nor 
the  Septuagint,  however,  says  a  single 
word  as  to  authorship.  Kationalistic 
critics  generally  assign  Leviticus  to  a  late 
date.  Thu9  Colenso  believes  that  it  was 
composed  either  during  or  after  the 
captivity,  some  of  it,  especiallv  chapter 
xxvi.,  by  Ezekiel,  the  rest  of  it  by  fellow- 
■prieBts  of  his  own  age.  (Colenso,  On  the 
Tentateuch,  vi.  1-23,  57).  But  the  advo- 
cates for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
work  are  still  in  a  large  majority. 

Libortlnes  [Lat.  Libertinua  =  "  a 
freedman  "  ;  Libertua  =  **  a  freedman  "  ; 
Libera  ''free"]. 

A  certain  sect  or  section  of  the  Jewish 
community  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jeru»ilem,  and  were  deadly  foes  of  the 
first  martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vt  9).  They 
were  probably  Jews,  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  in  battle,  had  been  bonds- 
men at  Rome,  but  were  afterwards  re- 
stored to  liberty. 

Lilmab  [Heb.  Libhnah  =  '*  whiteness," 
"  pellucidue^s  "]. 

(1)  An  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  20),  Situa- 
tion unknown. 

(2)  A  Canaanite  citv  evidently  between 
Makkedah  and  Lachish  (Josh.  x.  29-31). 
It  was  captured  by  Joshua,  its  king  slain, 
and  its  inhabitants  completely  destroved 
(x.  30,  39 ;  xii.  15).  It  was  situated  in 
the  lowland  of  the  territory  afterwards 
allotted  to  Judah  (xv.  42),  It  was  subse- 
quently assigned,  with  its  suburbs,  to  the 
aeacendants  of  Aaron  (xxi.  13 ;  1  Chron. 


vi.  57).  When  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehodia- 
phat,  was  king  at  Jerusalem,  Tiftmah 
revolted  against  Judah.  It  would  hardly 
have  done  this  had  not  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants been  in  a  minority  at  the  time 
(2  Kin^  viil  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  It 
was  evidently  a  fortified  dty,  for  Senna- 
cherib, long  of  Assyria,  **  warred  against 
it,**  wnen  he  could  have  taken  it  at  once 
had  it  been  an  open  town  (2  Kings  six.  8 ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  10 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8).  The 
Jeremiah  who  was  the  father  of  Hamatal, 
the  mother  of  Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah, 
was  from  this  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31 ; 
xxiv.  18 :  Jer.  hi.  1).  The  exact  situation 
of  Libnah  is  unknown. 

Lilmi  [Heb.  Libhni  =  "whit©"]. 

The  elder  son  of  Gershon,  and  the 
grandson  of  Levi.  He  was  the  foimder  of 
the  Libnite  family  (Exod.  vi.  17 ;  Numb. 
iii,.18,  21;  xxvL  68). 

Idliya  [Lat. from Gr.  Libue^:^'' Lybia"]. 

(1)  The  r^nderincr  of  the  Heb.  Put  or 
Phut  in  Ezek,  xxxviii  5.    [LiBYAire  (1)]. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Libue 
in  Acts  ii  10.  The  Libya  of  the  Bomans 
was  an  immense  and  vaguely-defined 
tract  extending  from  the  Mle  aelta  and 
valley  westwam  across  the  entire  African 
contin^t.  It  comprised  all  North  Africa 
west  of  Egypt;  except  the  small  Greek 
settlements  of  Cyrene  and  Barca,  and  the 
Phoenician  colonies  of  Carthage,  Utica, 
and  Hippo.  It  was  nearly  all  a  sandy 
desert,  studded  here  and  there  with  oases, 
on  which  palms  grew.  Its  tribes  were 
brave,  but  were  not  very  formidable, 
owin^  to  their  being  scattered  and  unaUe 
to  umte.  The  Romans  divided  the  African 
region  bordering  the  Mediterranean  into 
two  provinces,  Libya  Marmarica  and 
Libya  Cyrenaica  or  Pentapolis.  The 
capital  of  the  latter  was  Ctbexe  (q.v.), 
and  it  was  from  this  western  province  that 
representatives  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  Pentecostal  day  (Acts  ii,  10). 

LHyyans    [Eng,   from    Lat.    Libifo], 

[LibyaJ 

(1)  The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the 
Hebrew  PtU  or  Piiuty  from  put  =  "  to 
despise,**  applied  to  some  people  orplace 
in  alliance  with  or  subiect  to  the  EfiTP* 
tians.  Generally  oonsidered  to  have  oeen 
the  people  of  Libya,  and  it  is  so  made  by 
the  A.V.  in  Jer,  xlvi.  9.  The  R,V.  leaves 
it  untranslated,  Sayce  considers  Put  or 
Phut  to  have  been  the  Greek  colony  at 
Cyrene. 

(2J  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Lubhim  in  Dan.  xi.  43 — both  in  the  A.V. 
and  the  R.V.  Probably  the  people  of 
Libya  (q.v.). 

Lioe  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kvmtm 
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or  Kinnim  in  Exod.  viii.  16-18;  Psalm 
cv.  31,  referring  to  some  small  insect 
noxious  to  man.  G^senius  makes  it 
**  gnats  **  or  **  mosquitoes  "  ;  the  texts  of 
both  the  A.V.  and  the  K.V.  "  Uce,"  and 
the  margin  of  the  B.Y.  either  **  sand- 
flies "  or  **  fleas." 

LIgn  Aloes  [Lat.  Lignum  —  **  wood  ** 
and  Eng.  "Aloes'*]. 

The  "aloe"  or  "aloes"  which  has 
a  woody  stem;  tree-aloes  (Numb.  xxiv. 
6).    [Aloes.] 

Itlinure  [Gr.  Ligurion.  Lunghmtrum, 
lingkouriony  Ligauricm,  ^tamed  probably 
from  Liguria  in  the  North  of  Italy,  in  and 
around  the  Apennines]. 

The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  Leahem, 
applied  to  a  gem,  the  first  stone  in  the 
third  row  of  those  in  the  Jewish  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxriii.  19). 
Gesenius  considers  Leahem  to  have  been 
the  opal.  Idddell  and  Soott  say  that  the 
ligure  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
T^diah  amber,  and  by  others  to  have  been 
the  hyacinth.  Dana  describes  the  ligurite 
(ligure)  as  an  apple- green  sphene,  and 
merges  it  in  titamte,  a  mineral  occurring 
botli  in  Europe  and  America  in  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  chlorite-schist,  etc. 

LlUii  [Heb.  Liqhhi  =  "  taught," 
*  *  erudite '  *  ( Oesen  itis)  ] . 

A  Manassite,  a  son  of  Shemidah  (1 
Chron.  vii.  19). 

Idly  [Lat.  Zilium  =  "  a  my  "]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Shoahan  in  1  Kings  vii.  26 ;  Song  ii.  16 ; 
iv.  6  ;  V.  13 ;  vi.  2,  3  ;  vii  2  ;  of  ffhoshan- 
nah  in  2  Chron.  iv.  5  ;  Song  ii.  1,2;  Hosea 
xiv.  5 ;  and  of  Shttshan^  from  shuah  = 
•*  to  be  white,"  in  1  Kin^  vii.  19.  [Shu- 
BHAN.]    The  plant  so  designated  is  found  in 

ntures  (Song  ii.  16 ;  iv.  5  ;  vi.  3),  besides 
ig  cultivated  in  gardens  (vi.  2) .  It  was 
so  much  at  home  in  valleys  that  it  was 
generally  designated  the  lily  of  the  valleys 
(iSong  ii.  1).  In  the  struggle  for  existence, 
it  had  to  hold  its  own  against  thorns,  its 
beauty  markedly  contrasting  with  their 
plainness  (ii.  2).  It  was  a  sweet-scented 
plant,  dr<H)ping  a  myrrh-like  perfume 
(V.  13).  It  Is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
translation  *'  lily  "  that  the  ordinary  word 
for  a  lily  in  Arabic  is  still  Silsan.  It  is 
used  generically  rather  than  specifically.  If 
the  Hebrew  word  comes  from  Shmhy  "to 
be  white,"  then  the  lily  chiefly  intended 
would  be  Lilium  candidum,  but  there  is 
doubt  if  it  is  wild  in  Palestine.  If  Song 
v.  13  really  implies  that  it  was  not  white, 
but  red,  uke  the  human  lips,  then  the 
plant  meant  would  be  Zilium  ehalcedoni- 
cum.  the  Martagon  lily.  [No.  2.]  Prof. 
Boyle  believed  that  Shuahan  was  the 
lotuB  of  the  Nile  {Nymphtea  Zoiua).    It  is 


a  pinkish-white  water-lily,  an  exogen, 
much  more  closely  allied  to  the  buttercups 
and  the  poppies  tnan  to  the  genuine  endo- 
genous uliee.  It  grows  in  the  Nile,  and 
was  deemed  by  the  Egyptians  a  sacred 
plant.  [SHoeHAKNnc.l  The  Septuagint 
translators  translate  lily  by  Krinon,  which 
would  identify  it  vrith  No.  2  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
Krinon  in  Matt  vi.  28 ;  Luke  xii.  27.  In 
the  first  passage  the  plants  are  said  to  be 
"  of  the  field,"  as  if  it  was  chiefly  in  flelds 
that  they  grew.  The  Greek  Krinon  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  English  lily  in  its 
comprehensive  sense.  Our  Lord  need  not 
have  had  any  particular  species  in  view ; 
growth  and  beauty  attach  to  nearly  every 
plant  to  which  the  name  lily  is  applied.. 
If  one  plant  was  meant,  and  that  a  genuine 
lily,  the  species  was  probably  the  Scarlet 
or  Martagon  lily  {Lilium  chalcedonicum), 
broujB^ht  xo  British  gardens  in  1796  from 
the  levant.  Thomson  {Land  and  tJ^  Book ^ 
256)  describes  a  flne  plant,  which  he  calls 
the  HMeh  lily,  growing  among  the  oak- 
woods  aroimd  the  northern  base  of  Tabor 
and  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  the  species  refer.-ed  to  by 
our  Lord.  Bed  anemones  are  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  in  the 
spring  that  various  travellers,  Tristram 
included,  have  suggested  that  Anetmme 
coronaria  (the  red  variety  of  which  is  very 
common)  was  probably  the  lily  of  the 
New  Testament,  while  others  would  iden- 
tify the  anemone  with  the  Bose  of  Sharon 

(q.v.). 


len  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Linum^  Gr. 
Linon  =  "flax"]. 

L  In  (he  Old  Teatament, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheah  —  "  white,"  applied  to  a  stuff  of 
which  vestments  were  made.  It  was  in 
it  that  Joseph  was  arrayed  by  Pharaoh's 
order  (Gen.  xli.  42).  It  was  of  this  also 
that  tne  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were 
made  (Exod.  xxvi.  1  ;  xxxvi.  8),  the  vail 
Txxvi  31 ;  xxxvi  35),  and  the  hangings 
lor  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (xxvi.  36; 
xxxvi.  39),  for  the  gate  of  the  court  and 
for  the  court  itself  (xxvii.  9,  16,  18). 
"67i^«A"  was  used  also  for  the  ephod 
(xxviii  6,  8 ;  xxxix.  2,  5),  for  the  high-, 
priest's  breastplate  (xxviii.  15 ;  xxxix.  8^, 
nis  coat  and  its  embroidery  (xxviii  37 ; 
xxxix.  27),hw  mitre,  his  bonnet,  his  breeches, 
and  his  girdle  (xxviii.  39 ;  xxxix.  28,  29). 
On  the  margins  of  Gen.  xli  42  and  of  Exod. 
XXV.  4  the  A.V.  substitutes  "silk"  and 
the  B.V.  "  cotton."  On  the  margin  of 
Exod.  xxviii.  39  the  B.V.,  referring  to  the 
embroidery  of  the  coat  and  to  the  mitre  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest,  substitutes  "silk" 
for  the  "  fine  linen  "  of  the  text. 

H  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
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"  marble  "  in  Esth.  i.  6  and  Song  v.  15), 
and  '*8ilk*'  in  Prov.  xxxi.  22— A.  V.  and 
B.V. 

^2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
£adh,  from  badhadn  =  "  to  separate,**  oc- 
curring in  Exod.  xxviii.  42  and  seventeen 
other  passages.  It  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Sheshy  but  was  apparently 
of  coarser  and  cheaper  material.  It  was  with 
an  ephod  of  this  that  Samuel,  the  priests 
of  >iob,  and  David  were  arrayed  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18 :  xxu.  18 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron. 
xv.  27). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Pishtehy  from pashdth  =  '*  to  card  wool,** 
in  Lev.  xiii.  47  and  eight  other  passages. 
In  seven  others  it  is  rendered  *'  flax.** 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
BtitSf  from  butii  =  ''  to  be  white.'*  Cf. 
Latin  liifsstis  and  Greek  Bmsos  =  '*  a  fine 
yellowish  flax  and  the  linen  made  there- 
from." It  is  translated  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  "  fine  linen  *'  in  eight  passages,  viz. 
1  Chron.  iv.  21  ;  xv.  27,  etc.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  later  books,     fll.  (2).] 

(5)  Tht'  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Etuny  from  a  tan  =  "  to  bind,**  in  Prov. 
vii.  16.  The  R.V.  translates  it  **  yam.** 
It  was  from  Eg3rpt,  where  the  most  skilful 
manufacturers  of   linen  lived.     [Linen- 

YABN.] 

II.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
Sinaott  =  ^'  a  fine  Indian  cloth,*'  ** muslin**; 
later  =  **  linen,"  occurring  in  Matt,  xxvii 
59  ;  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  ;  xv.  46  ;  Luke  zxiii. 
53.    Probably  real  linen. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Bmsos  in 
Luke  xvi.  19,  where  it  stands  for  the 
material  from  which  the  rich  man's  vest- 
ments were  made  (cf.  also  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
16 ;  xix.  8,  14). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Linon 
{see  etjTn.)  in  Rev.  xv.  6^A.V.  and 
margin  of  R.V.,  the  text  having  "  precious 
stones  "  ;  from  another  reading  Lithon. 

LINEN-CL0TH3,  Linen-clothes  FEng.]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Otnonioi  in 
Luke  xxiv.  12 ;  John  xix.  40  ;  xx.  5-7.  Cf. 
also  the  passages  under  Xo.  1.  In  classical 
Greek  the  word  means  either  genuine  linen 
or  sail-cloth. 

Linen- YAEN  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Miqveh  in  1  Kings  x.  2S--A.V.  and  2 
Chron.  i.  16 — A.V.  applied  to  a  certain 
stuflE  brought  from  Egjrpt ;  but  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  has  disappeared  from 
the  R.V. 

Untel  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mash- 
qophf  from  8haqap)i  =  **  to  place  upon  " 
or  **  over,**  in  Exod.  xii.  22,  23— A.V.  and 
R.V.  and  7— R.V.  It  is  transUted  in 
Terse  7 — A.V.   "  the   upper   door-poet.** 


It  is  the  transverse  piece  of  wood  or  other 
material  constituting  the  upper  part  of  & 
doorway  or  casement. 

(2)  llie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aii  = 
"a  ram,'*  from  ail  or  il  =  *'  to  be  first  '*  or 
**  chief,*'  in  1  Kings  vi.  31.  Gesenius 
thinks  it  ma^  have  meant  ornamental 
work  up  the  sides  and  along  the  top  of  a 
doorway.  The  R.V.  has  ** lintel"  in  the 
text  and  "post**  on  the  margin.  The 
word  ail  occurs  eighteen  times  in  an 
architectural  sense  in  Ezek.  xl.  and  xli., 
viz.  in  xl.  9,  10,  14,  16,  etc.  The  A.V. 
renders  it  '*  post,"  the  R.V.  *'  post  **  in  the 
text  and  **  jamb  *'  on  the  margm. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kapk' 
tar,  Gesenius  thinks  from  a  commixture 
of  two  words,  Kaphar^^^  to  cover," 
and  Kathar  =  "  to  aeck  with  a  garland  " 
in  Amos  ix.  1  and  Zeph.  iL  14.  The 
A.V.  makes  it  "lintel**  in  the  text 
"chapiter**  or  "knop**  on  the  marnn. 
and  "  knop"  in  the  text  of  sixteen  ouer 
passages  where  it  occurs.  The  R.V. 
inserts  "chapiter**  in  the  text  of  both 
passages.  A  "  chapiter  **  is  the  capital  or 
upper  part  of  a  pillar. 

Linus  [Lat.  In  the  Greek  N.  T. 
Linos,  Named  after  Linos ^  a  fabled 
minstrel  who  taught  Orpheus]. 

A  Christian  at  Rome  who  joined 
St.  Paul  in  sending  salutations  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Irenieus  makes  him 
ultimately  become  the  first  "bishop  of 
Rome.'* 


The  Felis  leo  of  naturalist^.  The  Uon 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Africa  and 
portions  of  Southern  Asia,  as  far  East  as 
the  province  of  Guzerat  in  India.  It  was 
formerly  found  in  Greece,  but  does  not 
now  occur  wild  in  that  country  or  any- 
where in  Europe.  In  Scripture  times  it 
was  common  in  Palestine,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation  so  compelled  the 
Hebrews  to  watch  its  habits  thai  they  hail 
no  fewer  than  six  words  to  designate  it  in 
di£ferent  states  or  at  successive  stages  of 
growth.  Our  or  Oor  =  "  a  lion's  whelp," 
JTom  gur=  "to  wander,**  "to  linger." 
"  to  siay,**  occurring  nine  times  in  the  Old 
Testament.  ArioT  Ariehy  from  arah  =  "  to 

Sluck,**  "to  separate  into  pieces,'*  "to 
estroy,**  was  tiie  ordinary  word  for  a 
Uon,  and  occurs  eighty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Kephir,  n*om  kaphar  =  "  to 
be  shaggy,"  is  a  young  lion,  and  occurs 
thirty-two  times.  Labi,  from  Laba  =  "  to 
roar,**  an  old  or  a  gieat  lion,  is  foond 
eleven  times.  Lai$h,  from  lith  =  "to  be 
brave,**  also  an  old  lion,  occurs  three 
times,  and  Shahhal,  from  Shahhal  =  "  to 
roar,**  a  dark  lion  {Ottenim),  or  a  fierce 
lion,  is  met  with  seven  times.  The 
Old    Testament    alludes    to    the    lion^s 
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strengtb  (2  Sam.  i.  23;  Prov.  xxx.  30) 
and  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Prov. 
xxviii.  1,  etc.),  to  his  teeth  (Joel  i.  6), 
to  his  tendency  to  couch  before  spring- 
ing on  his  victim  (Gen.  xlix.  9),  to  his 
tandeucy  to  prey  on  sheep,  calves,  and 
other  animals  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34;  Isa.  xi. 
6,  7))  or  upon  man  (1  Kings  xiii.  24 ; 
XX.  36  ;  Jer.  ii.  30  ;  v.  6,  etc.),  and  to  his 
roaring  (Job  iv.  10 ;  Prov.  xx.  2 ;  Isa.  v. 
29 ;  Hosea  xi.  10).  He  is  represented  as 
larking  in  thickets  (Jer.  iv.  7),  forejts 
(v.  6),  or  other  coverts  (xxv.  38).  A 
specifid  haunt  of  his  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  margining 
the  Jordan,  whence  he  stalked  over  the 
adjacent  districts  when  driven  from  his 
refuge  by  the  **  swelling  "  of  the  river,  i.e. 
by  its  filling  or  overflowing  its  channel. 
Of  the  living  creatures  seen  by  Ezekiel  in 
a  vision  one  had  the  face  of  a  lion  (Ezek. 
i.  10;  X.  14).  In  the  New  Testament, 
where  "lion"  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  Leon,  the  first  of  the  four  living 
creatures  seen  by  St.  John,  was  like  a 
lion  (Rev.  iv.  7),  and  our  Lord  is  calbd 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (v.  5 ;  cf . 
Gen.  xlix.  9). 

Lliard  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
Lacerta  =  "  a  lizard  "1. 

The  rendering  of  tne  Hebrew  Letaah^ 
from  lata  =  *'  to  adhere  to  the  earth  "  or 
"the  ground,"  applied  to  an  unclean 
animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30— A.V.  The  R.V. 
makes  the  four  animals  associated  with  it 
the  gecko,  the  land  crocodile,  the  sand 
lizard,  and  the  chameleon,  but  has  on 
the  margin  **  Words  of  uncertain  meaning, 
but  probably  denoting  four  kinds  of 
lizards."  The  A.V.  has  a  sad  medley  of 
animab  belonging  to  different  classes,  and 
having  no  close  afiinity  to  each  other, 
*'the  ferret,"  "the  chameleon,"  "the 
hzard,"  '*  the  snail,"  and  "  the  mole."  As 
the  special  character  of  the  Letaah  is  to 
adhere  to  the  ground,  it  ia  probably  one 
of  the  gecko  lizards,  which  may  be  seen 
in  hot  countries  running  up  the  walls  and 
along  the  ceilings  of  houses,  and  even  up 
the  panes  of  glass,  to  which  they  adhere 
by  their  expanded  toes  and  sharp  claws. 
The  species  of  gecko  referred  to  in  Leviti- 
cus may,  it  is  thought,  be  rtyodactylus 
gecko,  found  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of  the 
adjacent  regions.     (1Spideb(2).] 

Lo  [Heb.  =  "not"]. 

Occurs  in  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  only  in 
composition. 

Lo-Ama  [Heb.  =  "  not  my  people  "]. 

The  symbolic  name  of  the  prophet 
Hosea's  second  son  by  his  wife  Gt)mer 
(Hos.  i.  8,  9). 

Lo-DBBAB  [Heb.  Lo'Dhehhar  =  '' not 
(having)  pasture,"  "without  pasture  "]. 

A  place  in  Grilead  where  Machir,  the  son 
29 


of  Ammiel,  lived  and  Mephibosheth  lodged 
(2  Sam.  ix.  4,  o ;  xvii.  27).  It  was  in 
Gilead,  but  its  exact  situation  is  unknown. 

Lo-RUHAiCAH  [Heb.  Lo'Ruhhamah  — 
"  not  having  obtained  mercy  "]. 

The  symbolic  name  of  the  prophet 
Hosea^s  daughter  by  his  wife  Gomer 
(Hos.  i.  6,  8). 


[English]. 
Anything  Tespecially  money)  lent.  It 
was  enacted  oy  the  law  of  Moses  that  if 
the  person  obtaining  a  loan  were  an 
Israelite  no  "  usury  "  (interest)  should  be 
charged  on  the  money.  If  a  pledge  for  its 
return  was  asked  for,  the  creditor  was  not 
to  go  into  the  debtor's  house  to  obtain  it, 
but  to  remain  outside  and  allow  it  to  be 
brought  out  to  him.  If  the  pledge  was  a 
garment,  it  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
owner  before  the  evening,  as  probably  it 
might  be  part  of  his  sleeping  attire  (Exod. 
xxu.  25-27;  Lev.  xxv.  3o-38;  Deut.  xxui. 
19,  20).  No  one  was  to  take  the  upper  cr 
nether  millstone  as  a  pledge,  thus  pre- 
venting the  debtor  ana  his  family  from 
grinding  com  for  their  daily  food  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6).  Nor  could  anyone  take  a 
widow's  garment  (17).  Finally,  when  the 
seventh  year,  called  the  year  of  release, 
came,  the  debt  was  to  be  forgiven  (xv. 
1-11).  These  beneficent  regulations  seem 
to  have  been  in  large  measure  ignored; 
for  when  a  widow  woman  in  Elisha's  time 
was  unable  to  pa^  what  she  had  borrowed, 
the  creditor  considered  himself  entitled  to 
make  slaves  of  her  two  sons  (2  Kings  iv. 
1  ;  cf.  also  Job  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  3,  7,  etc.). 
This  state  of  things  Nehemiah  took 
vigorous  measures  to  terminate  (Neh.  v. 
1-13).  The  Roman  law  was  a  market 
contrast  in  its  severity  to  that  of  Moses. 
By  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  a  creditor 
could  put  his  insolvent  debtor  in  fetters 
and  cords.  Doubtless  with  allusion  to  the 
ordinary  procedure,  our  Lord  describes 
the  lord  of  a  debtor  as  comn  auding  him, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  had, 
to  be  sold  in  liquidation  of  the  debt  (Matt, 
xviii.  25), and,  when  he  had  abused  leniency 
of  treatment,  to  be  delivered  to  "the 
tormentors  '*  {i.e,  to  the  torturers)  till  he 
should  pay  all  that  was  due  (34) .  [Usuey.] 

Look  [Eng.]  [Key]  (Neh.  iii.  3,  6, 
13-15  ;  Song  v.  5). 

Looiutt  [Lat.  Locusta  =  "  a  locust "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Arbeh,  from  rabah  =  "  to  be  many,"  "  to 
be  in  large  numbers,"  the  insect  referred 
to  being  evidently  the  migratory  locust 
(Edipoda  miffratoria,  or  in  some  cases 
possibly  an  allied  insect,  (Edipoda  cinera- 
scen^,  Acndium  ^reynnttm,  or  other 
species.    The  commg   of   locusts,  blown 
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into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the  east 
wind,    constituted    the  eighth    Egyptian 

Elagiio  fExod.  X.  1-6,  12-19;  Psalm 
txviii.  46 ;  cv.  34,  35).  Swarms  of  locusts 
constituted  the  great  Northern  army 
graphically  descried  by  Joel  (cf.  Joel  i. 
6,  7  ;  ii.  2,  20  with  25).  That  army  con- 
sisted of  insects  able  to  walk  up  the  outside 
of  houses  and  enter  by  the  windows  (ii.  9). 
They  had  faces  which  in  profile  were 
proportionately  long,  like  those  of  horses 
(ii.  4}.  They  had  cheek-teeth  like  those 
of  a  lion  ;  that  is,  they  were  animals  with 
mandibles  and  not  with  suctorial  mouths 
(i.  6).  They  stripped  every  leaf,  and  even 
the  bark  off  vines,  fig-trees,  etc.  (7) ;  so 


LOCUST.     (SatumI  gize.) 

that  while  in  front  of  them  was  fertility 
like  that  of  Eden,  behind  them  was  a 
desolate  wilderness  (ii.  3).  Their  capacity 
for  the  destruction  of  vegetation  arose 
from  their  numbers,  which  were  such  that 
when  they  flew  they  darkened  the  sun, 
moon,  anil  stars  (ii.  10).  They  were  not 
ceremonially  unclean  insects  (llev.  xi.  22). 
In  some  passages,  as  Judg.  vii.  12  and 
Jer.  xlvi.  23,  the  A.V.  renders  Arbeh 
"grasshopper";  the  K.V.  uniformly 
makes  it  '*  locust." 

(2)  (3)  (4,  etc.)  Many  other  words  refer 
to  different  species  of  locusts  difficult  to 
identify,  or  some  of  them  may  mean  the 
migratory  locust  in  different  stages  of 
development.  Both  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  have  in  Lev.  xi.  22  the  Bau)  Locx^st 
(q.v.).  The  '*  beetle  "  of  the  A.V.  may  be 
one  and  the  "  grasshopper,"  perhaps, 
another.  The  caterpillar,  palmerworm, 
and  cankerworm  of  Joel  i.  4  may  be  the 
migratory  locust  in  the  larva  state,  and 
there  are  other  words.  The  reader  will 
obtain  a  clear  conception  of  tlie  shape. 


though  not  of  the  size,  of  the  migratorv 
locust  by  examining  one  of  the  small 
leaping  insects  popularly  called  **graA.^- 
hoppers,"  whicn  abound  in  English 
m^idows  during  summer.  They  are  of 
the  locust  famuy,  but  too  pmall  in  size 
and  too  limited  in  number  to  do  serious 
injury  to  the  crops. 
II.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 
The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Akrii 
=  "a  locust"  (Matt  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6; 
Rev.  ix.  3,  7).  John  the  Baptist  ate  them, 
as  many  Orientals  still  do ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  need  for  the  suggestion  sometimes 
made  that  his  food  was  the  fruit  of  the 
locust-tree.  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  historic  reference  of  the 
apocalyptic  locusts  described  in 
Revelation  (ix.  1-11).  Doubtless 
they  were  an  army  of  semi- 
savage  men,  vast  in  number, 
and  who  wherever  tiiey  went 
carried  off  or  destroyed  the 
crops,  leaving  the  region  tra- 
versed desolate  and  bare. 

X.od  [Heb.  Lodh  =  "  strife,"  "  a 
contest"]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Benjamin 
generally  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  3o).  It  was 
built  by  the  sons  of  Elpaal,  a  man 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  12). 
Some  of  its  inhabitants  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivitv 
(Ezra  iL  33;  Neh.  vii.  37).  ii 
IS  believed  to  have  been  the 
Lydda  of  the  Apocrypha  and 
the  New  Testament.  [Lydda.] 
It  has  lon^  been  recognised  as 
identical  with  the  modem  village 
of  Ludd,  about  1 1  miles  south-east 
of  Joppa.^  It  is  surrounded  by  orchards, 
and  has  in  it  remains  of  the  church  of 
*•  St.  George,"  who  was  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  the  place. 

LodelMtr.      [LO-DEBAB.] 

XfOg  [Heb.  Loffy  from  Lagag  =  **  to  be 
deep"]. 

A  Jewish  measure  of  capacity  used 
specially  for  oil  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  12,  *15,  21, 
24).  llie  Rabbins  believe  it  to  have 
contained  twelve  bins.  By  their  estimate 
a  log  would  hold  *0615  of  a  gallon,  by  that 
of  Joeephus  -1204  (Beran). 

LoU  [Gr.  Xot«,  not  of  obvious  mean- 

Timothy^s  grandmother,  a  woman  of 
•*  imfeigned  faith  "  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

Lookiiig-glASS  [English]. 

For  *'  looking-glass  "  in  £xod.  xxxviii. 
8  and  Job  xxx^-ii.  18— both  A.V.— the  R.  V. 
substitutes  **  mirror."  That  of  the  fint 
I>assape  was  evidently  of  polished  copper 
or  bronze. 
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Lord  rEnglishl. 

I.  In  the  Old  'Icstament, 

(1)  Wheth printed  in  the  A.V.  and  R.  V. 
in  »maU  letters^  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Ailonai  =  **  a  possessor,"  from 
dim  or  don  =  **  to  subject  oneself,**  "  to 
command."  Adonai  combines  the  two 
senses  of  owner  and  ruler,  but  has  various 
shades  of  meaning,  like  the  English  word 
**  Lord  "  (Gen.  jtviii.  22  ;  xxvii.  29 ;  xlii. 

10,  etc.).  It  is  frequently  used  by  Amos 
and  Isaiah,  as  well  as  by  other  Old 
Testament  writers. 

(2)  When  pnnted  in  the  A.  V.  and R.  V. 
in  capital  letters^  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Yehovah  =  **  Jehovah,"  the 
most  sacred  and  incommunicable  name  of 
God,  used  of  Himself  alone  [Jehovah] 
(Gen.  ii.  4,  5,  etc. ;  iv.  1, 3,  4 ;  and  Psalm 
xxiii.  1,  etc.). 

II.  Jn  the  Xew  Testament, 

The  Lord  (in  small  letters)  as  a  rule 
means  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xxi. 
3  ;  Luke  xxiv.  3  ;  John  xx.  2  ;  Rom.  xvi. 
V,  etc. ),  though  in  some  causes  it  signities  the 
Eternal  Father  or  the  Godhead  (Matt, 
xxviii.  2,  etc.). 

XfOrd's  Day  [English]. 

The  day  specially  associated  with  **  the 
Lord,"  evidently  meaning  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  expression  occurs  but  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  St.  John,  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  says,  '*  I 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  "  (Rev.  i. 
10).  If  the  day  referred  to  is  a  day  of  the 
week  rather  than  of  a  month  or  year,  then 
it  must  almost  certainly  be  one  of  four  days 
— that  of  our  Lord's  birth,  that  of  His 
crucifixion,  that  of  His  resurrection,  or 
that  of  His  second  advent.  The  day  on 
which  His  birth  occurred  is  unknown. 
Regarding  the  day  of  His  second  advent, 
it  may  to  contended  that  the  expression 
**  Lord's  day  "  is  the  same  as  the  *'  day  of 
the  Lord "  in  2  Peter  iii.  10,  where  it 
undoubtedly  means  that  of  the  second 
advent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
spoken  of,  not  as  future,  but  as  jxissing, 
when  John  was  in  Patmos,  which  would 
exclude  the  day  of  the  second  advent.  Of 
the  two  remaining  days,  the  Friday  or 
crucifixion  day  seems  to  have  haa  no 
special  honour  from  the  apostles,  this 
being  reserved  for  the  Sunday  or  resurrec- 
tion day.  On  the  resurrection  day  itself 
our  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  (Matt. 
3cxviii.  1-15;  Mark  xvi.  1-14  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
13-49;  John  xx.  1-26).  U  "after  eight 
days  "  in  John  xx.  2G  is  the  same  as  '*  that 
day  eight  days,"  i.e.  a  week,  then  our 
Lord  a  second  time  honoured  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  Pentecostal  festival  beingj 
on  the  day  after  a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxih. 

11,  15),  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the    | 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  on    ■ 


the  first  day  of  the  week  (Acts  ii.  1 ).  The 
Christians  at  Assos  in  Paul's  time  seem  to 
have  regarded  that  day  as  tlie  stated  one 
on  which  they  wei-e  accustomed  to  assemble 
**to  break  bread"  (Acts  xx.  7).  On  the 
same  day  of  the  week  the  Christians  were 
to  lay  by  them  in  store  the  money  which 
they 'designed  to  give  in  charity  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2).  These  passages,  aided  by  reason- 
ings on  more  general  principles,  have  led 
the  great  majority  of  Christians  to  con- 
sider the  Lom's  day  a  day  set  apart  by 
the  example  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  standing  in  a 
certain  relation  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  ten 
commandments.  [Sabbxth.]  It  must  be 
added  that  some  members  of  the  apos- 
tolic Church  did  not  make  any  distinction 
of  days  (Rom.  xiv.  5),  and' that  Paul's 
injunction  was  that  one  should  not  judge 
another  in  this  or  any  similar  case,  but 
leave  judgment  to  his  own  Master,  i.e.  to 
Christ  (cf.  4  with  6 ;  cf.  also  Col.  ii.  10, 
17). 

XfOrd's  Snpper  [English]. 

The  name  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  com- 
memorative ordinance  instituted  by  our 
Lord  on  the  evening  preceding  His  cruci- 
fixion (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Wishmg  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness  and  to  honour  the  cere- 
monial law  whilst  yet  it  continued,  He 
made  arrangements  to  eat  the  passover 
with  His  disciples  on  the  Thursday  evening 
of  the  passion  week  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-19; 
Mark  xiv.  12-16;  Luke  xxii.  7-13).  As 
the  paschal  lamb  had  to  be  killed  m  the 
evenmg,  and  its  fiesh  eaten  the  same 
evening  (Exod.  xii.  6,  8,  etc.),  the  paschal 
feast  necessarily  took  place  in  the  evening 
(Matt.  xxvi.  20;  Mark  xiv.  17).  Wine 
mixed  with  water  had  come  into  use  on 
such  occasions,  though  there  was  no 
mention  of  it  in  connection  with  the  first 
institution  of  the  ordinance.  When,  there- 
fore, our  Lord  was  about  to  follow  it  up 
by  the  communion,  there  was  wine  mixed 
with  water  on  the  table.  So  also  was  there 
unleavened  bread.  He  and  His  disciples 
were  sitting  j^Matt.  xxvi.  20;  Mark  xiv. 
18 ;  Luke  xxii.  14 ;  cf.  John  xiii.  4),  by 
which  is  probably  meant  that,  after  the 
custom  of  that  time,  they  half- sat,  half- 
reclinod  on  couches  (Mark  xiv.  18— R.V. 
margin^.  When  the  paschal  feast  was 
finishea,  Jesus  took  bread  (margin,  "  Or 
a  loaf  "),  anl  blessed  it,  at  the  same  time 
rendering  thanks  for  it,  and,  giving  it  to  the 
disciples,  said,  *'  This  is  My  body  which  is 
given  for  you  :  this  do  [in  remembrance  of 
Me.  And  the  cup  in  like  manner  after 
supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant in  My  blood,  even  that  which  is 
poured  out  for  you  "  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20 — 
R.V.).  There  are  slight  variations  of 
language  in  the  other  evangelists.    The 
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great  object  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted  was  to  keep  Him  iu  remem- 
brance TLuke  xxii.  19).  It  was  revealed  to 
St.  Paul,  and  by  him  made  known  first  to 
the  Corinthian  Church  (in  which  certain 
Communion  scandals  had  aiiseu),  and  after 
it  to  the  world,  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  to  be  continued  as  a  commemorative 
ordinance,  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  i^ould  come  again  (1  Cor.  xi. 
24-26).  He  also  directed  that  the  com- 
memorative ordinance  should  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  less  sacred  meal 
with  which  it  had  been  confoimded  (20-22, 
33,  34). 

Lot  (I)  [English]. 

Anything  like  a  die  used  to  determine 
**  chainces,"  a  term  without  meaning,  for 
no  events  ever  happen  fortuitously.  In 
the  early  history  of  me  Jewish  people  God 
was  pleased  to  use  the  lot  as  a  method 
of  making  known  His  will,  so  that  the 
weighty  statement  was  made  in  Prov.  xvi. 
33,  ^*'nie  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  but  the 
whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord," 
and  this  interesting  experience  was  re- 
corded, that  **  the  lot  causeth  contentions 
to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the  mighty  " 
Qtviii.  18).  The  land  of  Canaan  was 
oivided  amon^  the  twelve  tribes  by  lot 
(Numb,  xxxiu.  54 ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
6,  etc.).  On  one  occasion  Saul  and  Jona- 
than stood  on  one  side,  and  Jonathan  cast 
lots  against  the  people.  The  king  and  his 
son  Ming  thus  singled  out,  thej  cast  lots 
with  each  other,  Jonathan  bemg  finally 
pointed  out  by  this  method  of  inauiry 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  40-45).  The  courses  of  the 
priests,  etc.,  were  settled  by  lot  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  5,  etc.).  The  soldiers  who  were 
present  at  the  crucifixion  cast  lots  for  the 
raiment  of  the  Sufferer  (Matt,  xxvii.  3*5 ; 
Mark  xv.  24).  It  was  bv  casting  lots  after 
prayer  l!Iiat  the  question  was  decided 
whether  Joseph  Barsabas  or  Matthias  ' 
should  be  Judas  Iscariot's  successor  in  the  | 
apostleship  (Acts  i.  15-26).  This  method  of 
selection  was  not  repeated  by  the  apostles  * 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(f)  Feojft  of  Lots.     [PuaiM.J 

Lot  (2)  [Heb.  =  **  veiling,"  **a  veil" 
or  "covering"]. 

The  son  of  Hai%n,  Abraham's  brother, 
and  consequently  nephew  to  the  patriarch 
himself,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Canaan  (G^en.  xi.  31 ;  xii. 
5),  and  to  and  from  Egypt  (xiii.  1).  Like 
his  uncle,  he  became  prosperous,  on  which 
his  herdsmen  and  those  of  Abraham  began 
to  quarrel,  with  the  danger  always  present 
in  such  cases,  that  strife,  commencing  with 
the  servants,  might  ultimately  set  the 
masters  at  variance.  To  avoid  such  a 
scandal  Abraham  proposed  that  the  two 
relatives  should   amicably  separate,  and 


with  characteristic  generosity  invited  Lot 
to  choose  first.  Lot  should  have  said, 
* '  No ;  you  are  the  elder,  you  choose  first " ; 
but  he  was  morally  incapable  of  such  self- 
sacrifice.  He  resolved  to  do  what  he 
thought  best  for  his  own  interest,  and 
seeing  that  of  the  two  competing  re- 
gions, one  consisted  of  somewhat  bairen 
hilb,  while  the  other  was  a  valley  well 
watered  by  a  river,  he  chose  the  latto', 
and  became  a  resident  in  Sodom.  He  did 
not  think  of  inquiring  beforehand  into  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  going  to  settle,  though  to  do  him 
justice,  when  once  he  had  carried  out  his 
plan,  "  that  righteous  man  dwelling  amoo^ 
them  iu  seeing  and  hearing,  vexed  ha 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with  their 
lawless  deeds"  (2  Peter  ii.  &— B.V.). 
During  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederate  kings  Lot  was  made  (ri- 
soner,  and  owed  his  release  to  the  coui«ge 
and  skill  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  2 -xiv.  16). 
When  two  an|B^Ls  were  sent  to  Sodom  to 
warn  him  of  its  approaching  destruction, 
the  conduct  of  the  ruffianly  mob  when 
they  knew  he  had  guests  was  such  u 
to  show  how  ripe  the  city  was  for 
destruction.  He  was  saved  from  its  over- 
throw, but  his  wife,  looking  back,  became 
**a  pillar  of  salt."  and  his  married 
daugnters,  deluded  by  their  Sodomite 
husbands,  remained  behind,  and  perished. 
A  cloud  rests  on  Lot's  latervears,  drink 
helping  to  his  disgrace.  The  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  were  his  descendants 
(Gen.  xix.  1-38). 

Lotan  [Heb.  =  **  veiling,"  **  wrapping 
roimd  an  envelope  "]. 

A  *'duke,"  a  son  of  Seir  the  Hcrite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20-29 ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  39). 

LoTO-feasts  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Agapai  in 
2  Peter  ii.  13— B.V.  (text),  "deceivings" 
R.V.  (margin)  and  A.V.  (text).  In  tht 
parallel  passage  in  Jude  12  both  the  A.V> 
and  the  R.V.  have  *♦  feasts  of  charity." 
Thev  were  temperate  entertainments  held 
in  churches  at  nrst  before,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  after  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  were  paid  for  by  the  wealtnier 
communicants,  and  were  partaken  of  by 
all.  the  poorest  not  excepted.  As  the 
purity  of  the  Church  declmed  and  cere- 
mony increased,  scandals  arose  in  ooo* 
nection  with  these  feasts.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea,  a.d.  320,  and  that  of  Carthage, 
AJ).  397,  forbade  them  to  be  held  in 
churches :  so  did  the  Council  of  Orleans, 
A.D.  541,  that  in  Trullo  a.d.  692,  and  thst 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  A.D.  816 :  but  aU  thefe 
councils  together  did  not  quite  succeed  in 
extinguishing  the  love-feasts'  excesriv^ 
tenacity  of  life  in  the  Western  Church, 
while   in   the   Greek  Church    they  still 
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continne  to  exist.  Of  more  modem 
reli|^Giis  donominations,  love-feasts  were 
revived  by  the  Moravians.  John  Wesley 
introduoea  them  into  the  great  or^^anisa- 
tion  which  he  founded.  They  exist  also 
among  the  Sanderoanians ;  in  all  these 
modem  cases  with  a  complete  absence  of 
Bcandal. 

Lnblm  [Heb.  Lnhhim  =  ^'  inhabitants 
of  a  dry  land**  (?)]. 

An  African  peonle  from  whom  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  orew  part  of  his  army 
for  the  invasion  of  Palestine  (2  Chron. 
xii.  3 ;  xvi.  8 ;  cf.  Nohum  iii.  9).  Prob- 
ably the  primitive  Libyans  called  in  the 
Hebrew  of  Dan.  xi.  43  Lubbim.  They 
were  apparently  also  the  same  as  the 
Lehaboc  ((^.v.;.  Mr.  Reginald  Poole 
suggests  their  identity  with  the  Rebu  or 
Lebu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
considers  that  tney  settled  near  where 
Cyrene  afterwards  stood.     [Libya,]. 

Lnoas  [Luke]  (Philemon  24— A. V.). 

Looifer  [Lat.  as  adjective  =  "  light- 
bearing  '*  or  **  bringing  "  ;  as  noun  = 
*'the  Ught-bearer"  or  "bringer,"  the 
planet  Venus.     See  the  article]. 

The  planet  Venus,  the  '*  light- bearer  *' 
to  such  an  extent  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  the  bright^ 
heavenly  body  in  the  sky.  It  appears  as  a 
morning  or  an  evening  star  according  as  it 
is  west  or  east  of  the  sun,  returning  to  the 
same  position  about  every  nineteen  months. 
As  the  former,  Venus  is  "  the  bright  and 
morning  star**  of  Rev.  xxii.  16— R.V., 
where  our  Lord  applies  the  designation  to 
Himself. 

H  When  in  Isa.  xiv.  12  the  prophet  thus 
addresses  the  king  of  Babylon,  "  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Ludfer 
— A.V.)  C'day-star**— R.V.),  son  of  the 
morning,**  the  meaning  is,  *'■  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  high  estate.**  Prof.  Savce 
(Fresh  Light ,  lol,  152)  believes  that  the 
Babylonian  ruler  thus  apostrophised  was 
Niduta-Bel,  the  last  of  the  native  Baby- 
lonian kings,  who,  heading  a  revolt  of 
Babylon  against  Darius  Hystaspes  in  520 
B.C.,  was  next  year  (519  B.C.)  defeated  and 
ff Iain .  The  application  of  the  name  Lucifer 
to  Satan,  the  rebel  ang^l  hurled  from 
heaven,  has  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
fourth  century,  especially  among  poets, 
though  it  is  nowhere  met  with  m  Scrip- 
ture. 

Lnoius  [X.T.  Gr.  Zotdioftj  which  may  be 
a  transliteration  of  Lat.  Lucius  =  **  a  kind 
of  fish,**  probably  the  pike  or  luce.  The 
Oxford  Bible  doubtfully  suggests  as  the 
meaning  **  noble  **]. 

(1)  A  Christian  from  Cyrene,  who  was 
a  prophet  or  teacher  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1). 

(2)  (f)  A    Christian   at    Corinth    who 


joined  with  St.  Paul  in  sending  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  brethren  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
21).    Apparently  not  the  same  as  No.  1. 

Lnd  [Heb.  Ludh  =  "  strife  **  (?),  from 
Ladhadn  =  *'  to  strive  '*]. 


(1)  The  fourth  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  : 
1  Chron.  i.  17).  Probably  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lydians  (q.v.).    [Luddc  (2).] 


(2)  The  ancestor  of  the  African  Ludim  (? ) 
or  that  tribe  personified  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19  [?J  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10  [?]).    [Ludim  (1).] 

Lndlm  [Heb.  Ludhiniy  the  plural  of 
LuD  (q.v.)J. 

(1)  A  people  descended  from  Mizraim, 


The  A.V.  has  Lydians  (q.v.).    [Lud  (1).'] 
Lnhltli    [Heb.    Luhhith  ^ '' mixAe    of 

boards  *'      or      **  planks "       {Gesenius) ; 

"  abounding  in  planks  **  {Oxford  Bible). 
A  Moabite  city  or  town  approached  by 

an  ascent    (Isa.    xv.   6;    Jer.  xlviii.   5). 

Major  Conder  places  it  at  Tarat  Heisah, 

about  a  mile  west  from  Mount  Nebo,  and 

10   east  of  the  spot  where   the  Jordan 

enters  the  Dead  Sea.. 

Lnke,  Lnoas  [X.T.  Gr.  LouhaSy  from 
Lat.  Lucanus  =  "of  Lucania,**  a  province 
in  Italy.  Lucus  =  "  a  sacred  wood,**  *'  a 
grove  *'^]. 

A  friend  of  St.  Paul's,  described  by  the 
apostle  as  **the  beloved  physician**  (Col. 
iv.  14),  who  joined  with  him  in  sending 
salutations  from  Rome  to  the  Coloesian 
Church.  He  was  with  Paul  in  that  capital, 
also  when  the  epistle  to  Philemon  was 
written  (Philemon  24).  The  A.V.  calls 
him  Lucas;  the  R.V.,  more  consistently, 
gives  him  his  usual  name  of  Luke.  He 
was  still  with  Paul  when  the  apostle  sent 
off  his  last  epistle — the  second  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  iii.  11).  These  are  all  the  notices 
of  Luke  by  name  in  the  New  Testament 
epistles,  for  he  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Lucius  of  Acts  xiii.  1  or  that  of 
Rom.  xvi.  21.  The  name  of  Luke  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  third  gospel,  and  the  writer  of 
that  work  penned  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (ci.  Acts  i  1  with  Luke  i.  3). 
If  so,  then  the  author  of  the  third  gospel 
and  of  the  **  Acts  **  must  be  ideutined 
with  the  person  unnamed  who  was  Paul's 
associate  during  a  great  part  of  his 
wandering.  At  what  time  and  place  did 
he  first  join  the  apostle?  This  can  be 
settled  precisely  if  note  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  up  to* Acts  xvi.  8,  which  records 
the  arrival  at  Troas,  the  pronouns  used  in 
recording  the  movements  of  Paul  and  his 
party  are  •*he,**  "they,'*  etc.  (Acts  xiii. 
4,  13,  14,  50 ;  xv.  41 ;  xvi,  1).  These  are 
exchanged  at  xvi.  10  for  *'  we  "  ;  and 
**  we  "  or  *•  us  "  continue  with  occasional 
intarmissions   to   the   end  of   the  book. 
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Luke,  therefore,  first  joined  the  apostle  at 
Troas,  and  was  with  him  during  most  of 
his  subsequent  wanderings,  not  excepting 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta  and  the  prison- 
residence  at  Rome.  (For  details,  nee  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.)  The  time  ana  manner 
of  his  death  are  unknown. 

H  The  Gofspel  according  to  St,  Luke. — 
The  third  go^l  in  order  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  apparently  the  third  also 
in  date.  It  may  to  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections  : — 

(IJ  Introductory  verses  (i.  1-4). 

(2)1  The  birth  and  early  years  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  (i.  5-ii.  62). 

(3)  The  commencement  of  John's  minis- 
try ;  his  baptism  of  Jesus  (iii.  1-22). 

(4)  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  (iii.  23-38). 

(5)  ffis  temptation  (iv.  1-13). 

(6)  Ck>nmiencement  of  His  ministry  in 
GkiUlee ;  His  first  rejection  at  Nazareth 
(iv.  14-44). 

(7)  Further  preaching ;  call  and  ordina- 
tion of  various  apostles  (v.  1-39 ;  vi.  1-16). 

(8)  Sermon  resembling  parts  of  that  on 
the  Mount  (vi.  17-49). 

f9)  Miracles,  parables,  etc.  (vii.,  viii.). 

(10)  The  apostles  sent  forth  two  and  two 
(ix.  1-6). 

(11)  Itinerancv,  with  miracles  and  teach- 
ing; the  transiiguration  of  Jesus  (ix. 
7-62J. 

!12)  The  seventy  sent  forth  (x.  1-24). 
13)  The  Good  Samaritan  (x.  25-37). 
14J  Martha  and  Mary  (x.  38-42). 
15;  Instruction  how  to  prav  (xi.  1-13). 
16)  The    calumniators    of   Jesus   de- 
nounced ;  opposition  arises  (xi.  14-54). 
(\1)  Further  teaching  (xii.-xiv.). 

(18)  The  parables  or  the  ninety-and- 
nine,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  (xv.^. 

(19)  More  paraoles  ;  the  Rich  Man  and 
LsLzarus  (xvi.;. 

(20)  Further  teaching  and  parables ;  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (xvii.-xviii.  30). 

(21)  The  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Jerioho 
(xviii.  31-xix.  28). 

(22)  The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(xix.  29-44). 

(23)  Our  Lord's  Temple  preachings  and 
disputations  (xix.  45-xxi.  38). 

(24)  ffis  betrayal,  His  last  passover,  His 
institution  of  the  Communion,  His  agony 
in  the  garden,  His  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion, 
death,  and  burial  (xxii.,  xxiii.). 

(25)  His  resurrection,  final  counsels, 
and  ascension  (xxiv.). 

The  writer  of  the  gospel  states  in  his 
introduction  that  he  places  the  events  **  in 
order."  They  do  not  appear  now  to  be 
in  strict  chronological  order,  though  the 
first  and  last  chapt(»rs  are  undoubtedly  so 
(i.  3).  He  e^^deutly  uses  the  expression 
**  in  order "  in  a  not  very  precise  sense. 


Regarding  his  sources  of  information,  the 
inverted  arrangement  of  a  clause  in 
verae  2  renders  the  meaning  ambiguous; 
its  sense  is  *'  even  as  they  who  from  the 
beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  dehvered  them  to  us."  The 
author  was  not,  then,  an  eyewitness  of 
the  incidents  related  in  the  third  gospeL 
([For  the  evidence  of  his  being  the  same 
individual  as  Luke  **  the  beloved  phy- 
sician "  and  Paul's  companion  in  travel,  *rf 
Luke.)  There  are  various  indications  in 
the  gospel  itself  that  its  author  was  both  & 
medical  man  and  a  foreign  missionary.  In 
support  of  the  first  assertion  let  it  be  noted 
that  when  he  refers  to  diseases,  he  describes 
them  with  more  precision  than  his  f  eUow- 
evangelists  do.  To  take  an  example  :  Chie 
class  of  fevers  was  termed  by  the  ancient 
physicians  *' Great  Fevers,''  and  Luke, 
describing  the  disease  from  which  Peter's 
wife's  mother  was  suffering,  calls  it  by  its 
technical  name  *'  a  great  fever  "  (Luke  iv. 
38),  whilst  Matthew  (viii.  14)  and  3lark 
(i.  30)  denominate  it  simply  **a  fever." 
Indeed,  a  whole  volume  has  been  written 
on  the  medical  language  of  St.  Lnke. 
Again,  when  Luke  has  occasion  to  B{>eak 
of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  physicians 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  an  issue 
of  blood,  he  used  mild  language,  as  if 
restrained  by  esprit  de  corps  from  injuring 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Ho 
sa^rs  that  the  woman  **  had  spent  all  her 
living  upon  physicians,  neither  could  be 
healed  of  anv  '^  (Luke  viii.  43).  On  the 
other  hand,  Mark,  aided  probably  by  his 
real  or  spiritual  father  (1  Peter  t.  13), 
the  plain-speaking  Peter,  says  of  the 
woman  that  she  '*had  suffered  many 
things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent 
all  that  she  had,  ancTwas  nothing  beB^red, 
but  rather  grew  worse"  (Mark  v.  26). 
This  argument  is,  however,  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  Matthew,  who  was  not  a 
physician,  speaks  yet  more  mildly  on  the 
subiect  than  Luke  (Matt.  ix.  20).  Next 
with  regard  to  the  proof  affordea  by, the 
third  gospel  that  its  author  was  a  foreign 
missionaiy.  Anyone  worthy  of  being  so 
called  can  appreciate  and  sympathise  with 
men  of  other  nationaUties  than  his  own, 
and  on  his  visits  home  he  gives  attention 
to  the  case  of  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the 
fallen,  and  all  kinds  of  people,  from  whom 
the  self-satisfietl  religionist  would  hold 
aloof.  These  characteristics  plaihly  appear 
in  the  author  of  the  third  pospel.  He 
a^in  and  again  does  justice  to  the 
Samaritans,  to  whom  the  Jews  in  general 
had  a  deadly  antipathy  (Luke  x.  33 ;  xvii 
16 ;  cf.  John  iv.  9 :  viii.  48),  and  he  seem«» 
I  never  tired  of  recording  parables  or  say- 
!  ings  of  Jesus  appreciative  of  the  good 
I  point**  still  left  in  pro<iigals  (xv.  11-32), 
I   publicans  (vii.  29;  xviii.  9-14;  xix.  1-10), 
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beggars  (xvi.  19-31).  amnere  pre-eminently 
so-odled  (vii.  36-50),  and  all  such  charac- 
ters as  Phariflaic  respectability  considered 
<iuite  outside  the  pale.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  recording  our  Lord's  utterances  regard- 
ing the  rich,  he  uses  more  unqualified 
language  than  the  other  evangelists  (i.  52, 
53 ;  vi.  24,  25;  xvi.  25.  etc.),  though  one 
parable  shows  that  tne  nch  whom  he 
meant  were  not  the  rich  of  all  shades  of 
character,  but  those  who,  having  a  large 
share  of  this  world's  goods,  were  not  rich 
towards  God  fxiL  21).  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  of  tiie  parables  or  other  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  from  which  we  learn  the 
character  of  His  doctrinal  and  ethical 
teaching  were  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  and  by 
him  alone.  Among  these  are  the  Prodigal 
Son  (xv.  11-32),  the  Good  Samaritan  (x. 
29-37),  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(xviii.  9-14),  and  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
on  the  cross  for  His  muraerers,  *'  Father, 
forgive  them :  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do"  (xxiii.  34).  If  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  book  of  Acts  implies  either 
the  death  of  the  writer,  or  that  he  had 
brought  his  history  up  to  date  (about 
63  A.D.),  then  St.  Luke's  gospel  must  have 
been  sent  forth  not  later  than  that  date, 
and  probably  at  an  earlier  period.  Li 
conformity  with  this  view,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  is  prophesied  as  a 
future  event  (xxi.  20-24).  A  Quotation  is 
made  from  Luke  x.  7  in  1  Tim  v.  18, 
which  is  the  earliest  known  reference  to 
any  passage  in  St.  Luke's  gospel.  About 
140  A.D.,  if  not  even  a  few  years  earlier, 
the  gnostic  Marcion  had  a  mutilated 
copy  of  this  gospel,  which  seems  to  have 
haa  extensive  currency  in  his  day  (Dr. 
Sanday,  in  Fortnightly  Rerietr>  (1875),  pp. 
855,  etc. ;  Supernatural  Religion,  6th  ed. 
(1879),  pp.  79-143).  From  this  time 
onward  it  is  cited  or  referred  to  by 
various  Christian  fathers,  its  canonidty 
never  having  been  seriously  disputed  in  the 
Church.  Formerly  objection  was  taken 
by  some  critics  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  the 
third  gospel,  but  tne  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  considered  to  be  m  their  favour. 
The  following  direct  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  occur  in  the  third 
gospel:— 


Cf.  Luke      I.  17  with  Mai.  I  v.  5,  6. 

„  „  ii.  23  „  Exod.  xiii.  2,  etc. 

„  „  „  24  „  Lev.  xii.  8. 

„  „  III.  4-6  „  Isa.  xl.  3-5. 

„  „  iv.    4  „  Deut.  viii.  3. 

„  „  ..     8  „         „     vi.  18,  et^. 

„  „  iv.lO,ll  „  Psalm  xci.  11,  12. 

„  „  „         12  „  Dent  vi.  16. 

»  >.  ,.  Ifi.  1»  »  Isa-  ixi.  1,  2. 

„  „  vii.  27  „  Mai.  iii.  1. 

„  „  viii.  10  „  Isa.  vi.  9. 

„  „  X.  27  „  Deut.  vi.  5 ;  Lev.  xix.  18. 


Of.Luke  xviii.  20  wit.i  E.xcxl.  xx.  12-16;  Deut. 

V.  16-20. 

„      „      xix.  4<>     „  Isa,  ivi.  7 ;  Jer.  vii.  11. 

„      „       XX.  17     „  Psalm  cxviii.  22. 

„      „        „    28     „  Deut  XXV.  5. 

„      „        „    87     „  Exod.  lii.  6,  15. 

„      „  XX.  42,  43     „  Psalm  ex.  1. 

„      „     xxii.  87     „  Isa.  liii.  12. 

Lnnatlos  [En^.  from  Lat.  lunaiicus  = 
'*  insane,  with  lucid  intervals  **]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Seleniazome' 
»ioi,  from  8eh^ie=  '*  the  moon  "  in  Matt.  iv. 
24.  In  xvii.  15  there  is  part  of  the  verb 
from  which  the  participle  comes.  The 
term  properly  means  madness  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or,  at  least, 
periodic,  like  the  phases  of  that  luminary. 

Lu  [Heb.  =  "an almond-tree"]. 

(1)  A  Canaanite  "city,"  afterkvarda 
Bethel  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxv.  6 ; 
xlviii.  3 ;  Josh,  xviii.  13 ;  Judg.  i.  23).  In 
Josh.  xvi.  2  Bethel  and  Luz  are  distin- 
guished, the  former  being  a  little  west  of 
the  latter.     [No.  2.] 

(2)  A  town  in  the  BKttite  country. 
When  the  Ephraimite  spies  reached  old 
Luz  [No.  11,  thev  caught  a  man  who  had 
come  out  of  the  '*  city,  and  promised  him 
mercy  if  he  would  show  them  the  entrance 
to  the  place,  which  he  did,  with  the  result 
that  Luz  was  captured.  Having  so  deeply 
offended  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  stay 
among  tliemany  longer,  but  went  into  the 
land  of  the  tfittites,  and  built  another 
"  city,"  called  by  the  old  name  Luz  (Judg. 
i.  22-26).  Major  Conder  thinks  that  the 
site  may  have  been  at  the  ruin  Luweizlyeh 
or  Lueizeh,  about  6  miles  west-by-north 
of  Banias  [Cesaeea  Philippi],  on  the 
border  of  the  Hittite  coxmtry. 

Iiyoaonla  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Lukaonia. 
from  Lukaon  =  "  a  were-wolf,"  **  a  kind 
of  madness"]. 

An  inland  district  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatia,  on 
the  south  by  CiUda  and  Isauria,  on  the 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Cataonia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Phrygia.  It  was  suitable  for 
pasturage,  and  its  somewhat  uncultivated 
mhalutuits  spoke  a  dialect  of  their  own. 
What  this  was  is  uncertain.  St.  Paul 
visited  the  district,  preaching  in  three  of 
the  cities:  Iconium,  Debbe,  and  Lystbjl. 
See  these  words  (Acts  xiii.  61-xiv.  23). 

IiyoUt  [Lat.  fromGr.  X«Arifl  =  "  Lycia," 
Lukeioa^"'  of  "  or  **  belonging  to  a  wolf," 
Lukos=  "awolf  "]. 

A  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  l^am- 
phylia,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria.  The 
island  of  Rhodes  was  off  its  western  coast. 
Paul  on  his  last  vojage  from  Jerusalem 
landed  at  Patara,  within  its  limits,  the  day 
after  his  vessel  had  passed  Rhodes  (Acts 
xxL  1).     [Patara..]    Thence  he  embarked 
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in  a  ship,  sailing  to  Phoenicia.  On  his 
voyage  to  Borne  he  landed  at  Myra, 
another  city  of  Lycia  [Myka],  where  the 
centurion  in  charge  of  him  found  an  Alex- 
andrian vessel  bound  for  Italy  (xxviii. 
5,  6). 

Lydda  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Ludda^  probably 
the  same  as  the  Old  Testament  Lod  (q.v.). 

A  village  near  Joppa.  The  gospel  took 
root  in  it  at  so  early  a  period  that  there 
were  *'  s  lint^  '*  in  it  soon  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen.  Peter  there  cured  ^neas 
of  the  palsy,  and  it  was  thence  he  went  to 
Joppa  just  before  receiving  the  invitation 
of  Cornelius  (Acts  ix.  32-39).  Lydda 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
Old  Testament  Lod  (q.v.). 

Lydia  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Ludia  =  '*  the 
country  of  Lydia."  See  the  article.  Nomin- 
ally from  Ludos,  its  reputed  founder]. 

(1)  A  region  and  kingdom  in  Asia 
Mmor,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  times,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
state  them  with  precision.  It  was  a  most 
fertile  region  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
Sardis  for  its  capital  [Sabdis],  whilnt 
Thyatira  [Thyatisa]  and  Philadelphia 
rPHiLADBLPHiA]  wcTC  withiu  its  limits. 
If  Lydian  tradition  may  be  trusted,  the 
kingdom  first  came  into  existence  about 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  and  during 
the  next  700  years  had  three  royal  dynas- 
ties and  at  least  thirty  successive  kings. 
It  was  first  inherited  by  the  MoBonians, 
then  the  name  Lydia  was  given  bv  Lydus, 
who,  if  not  a  myth,  had  proba'bly  con- 
quered the  original  inhabitiuits.  Then 
(about  700  [?]  B.C.')  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  Lydia  was  muraered  by  a  rival  princely 
family,  who  put  their  chief,  Gyges  ^the 
Scripture  Goo)  on  the  throne.  If  this 
Lydia,  the  Lud  of  the  R.V.,  is  tiiat  of 
Ezek.  XXX.  5— A. v.,  then  the  ^liancewith 
Egypt  there  mentioned  may  have  been 
that  formed  by  Gyges  to  resist  the  power 
of  Assjrria.  In  B.C.  o54  Croesms,  the  pro- 
verbially wealthy  king  of  Lydia,  was 
defeated  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  in  front 
of  Sardis,  and  the  Lyman  kingdom  came 
to  an  end. 

(2J  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
was  the  origin  of  her  name.  Thyatira  was 
noted  for  its  dyeing,  and  Lydia  made  her 
living  in  Phihppi,  to  whicn  she  had  re- 
moved, by  selhng  purple.  Though  by 
birth  an  Asiatic,  she  was  Paulas  first 
convert  in  Macedonia  and  Europe,  and 
may  be  considered  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  European  Church.  When 
Paul  and  Silas  were  released  from  prison, 
to  which  tiiey  had  been  consigned  after  a 
riot  of  which  they  were  the  innocent  cause 
or  occasion,  they  were  received  into  the 
house  of  Lydia,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 


woman  of  some  wealth,  and  who  doubllnB 
showed  them  all  needed  care  (Acts  xvi. 
14,  15,  40). 

Ljrs&nias  [Lat.  from  Gr.   LnMonuts  = 

"  ending  sulness  "  or  *'  sorrow  "]. 

A  tetrarch  of  Abilene  (Luke  iii.  1).  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a 
Lysanias  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Antiq. 
XXV.  xiii.  3)  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  B.C.  36  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

Lyitra  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Lustra,  not  of 
obvious  meaning]. 

A  city  or  town  in  the  south  of  Li jcaonia. 
It  was  at  Lystra  that  St.  Paul  cured  the 
impotent  man,  was  taken  for  a  ffod,  and 
would  have  been  worshipped  had  ne  not  in 
holy  horror  deprecated  all  adoration.  It 
was  there  also  that  he  was  stoned  and  left 
for  dead  (Acts  xiv.  6-21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  II). 
It  was  either  at  Lystra  or  at  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Deroe  that  he  first  met 
Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1,2).  Lystra  has  been 
located  at  Bin-blr-kilissi,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Karadagh,  south-east  of 
Konieh  (Iconium)  or  at  Elhatdn  Serai, 
east  of  that  old  capital. 


M 

,  Maaohah,  iffaaoath   fHeb. 

Maakhahy  Maakhaih  =  **  oppression  *' 
(GeaenitM);  "royal"  (?)  {OT/ord  Bihle\, 
All  but  Josh.  xiii.  13  are  of  the  first  form]. 

I.  A  Place. 

A  town  or  small  principality  in  Syria 
(2  Sam.  X.  6,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xix.  7),  some- 
times called  Aram-maacah  or  Syiia- 
maacah  (1  Chron.  xix.  6,  7— R.V.  and 
A.V.).  Its  people,  called  the  Maacathitcs 
or  Maachathi,  are  often  coupled  with  the 
G^hurites  or  Greshuri  (Deut.  iii.  14 — A.V. 
and  R.V. ;  Josh.  xii.  6;  xiii.  11,  13). 
Eshtemoa  and  Jaazaniah  or  Jezaniah  wers 
Maachathites  (1  Chron.  iv.  19;  2  Kings 
XXV.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  Maacah  is  placed  on 
the  survey  of  Palestine  maps  along  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan.  It 
is  directly  east  of  Iturasa,  and  commences 
about  30  miles  in  the  same  direction  from 
Cfesarea-Philippi. 

IL  People. 

(1)  A  son  (?)  or  daughter  (?)  of  Xahor 
and  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

(2)  The  wife  of  Machir,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii.  15,  16). 

(3)  One  of  the  concubines  of  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii.  48). 

(4)  The  wife  of  Jehiel,  a  Benjamite,  the 
"father"  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr^n.  viii.  29; 
ix.  35). 

(5)  The  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
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GleHhur.  She  became  one  of  David's  wives, 
and  the  mother  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

(6)  The  father  of  Hunan,  one  of  David^s 
mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

(7)  The  father  of  Shephatiah,  ruler  of 
the  Simeouites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  16). 

(S)  The  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath, 
in  Solomon's  time  (I  Kings  ii.  39). 

(9)  The  wife  of  Kehoboam,  and  the 
daughter  of  "  Abishalom"  (Absalom). 
Her  grandson,  Asa,  took  from  her  the 
position  of  queen-mother  *' because  she 
tiad  made  an  abominable  image  for  an 
asherah"  (1  Kings  xv.  2,10,  13— R.V. ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  20,  T2), 

If  Except  in  Josh.  xiii.  13— R.V. ,  where 
the  name  of  the  region  is  called  Maacath, 
the  R.V.  unifonmv  uses  the  spelling 
Maacah.  The  A.V.  sometimes  spells 
Maacah  and  sometimes  Maachah. 

Maaoathlte,  ICaaoluitlilte  [English]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Maacah,  Maa- 
chah,  or  Maacath  [Maacah  1]  (Josh, 
xii.  5,  etc ). 

Maaohali  [Maacah]  (Gen.  xxii.  24, 
etc.). 

Kaaohathl  [Heb.  MaaHat/ii]. 

A  Maacathite  (q.v.)  (Deut.  iii.  14 — 
A. v.).    The  R.V.  has  Maacathite. 

KaadAl  [Heb.  Maadhai  =  ^*  an  orna- 
ment"]. 

A  son  of  Baoi.  He  was  induced  by 
Ekto  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  34). 

Ifiiadlah  [Heb.  Ma^tdhyah  =  *'  orna- 
ment of  Jehovah  "]. 

A  priest  or  Levite  who  returned  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Xeh.  xii.  o). 
Galled  also  Moadiah  (verse  17). 


Apparently  not  a  town  but  a  meadow 
j  adjacent  to  Geba  (Judg.  xx.  33 — R.V.). 
,  On  the  margin  it  is  translated  *'the 
,  meadow  of  Geba  or  Gibeah  "  ;  the  text  of 
;   the  A.V.  **  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 


i  [Heb.  =  **  feeling  compassion"  (?), 
**  compassionate  "  ('r)]. 

A  priest's  son,  who  blew  a  trumpet  at 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Xeh. 
xii.  36). 

Maaleh  -  Aorabbtm  [Heb.  Maahh 
Afjrabbim  =  *'  ascent  of  scorpions  "]. 

An  ascent  or  acclivity,  probably  infested 
by  scorpions,  on  the  soutnem  boundarv  of 
Judah  and  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  3 — A.  v.). 
[Akbabbim.]  It  is  placed  on  the  survey 
map  9  miles  south  from  the  southern  bay 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  land  rises,  but 
still  is  550  feet  below  the  ocean  level. 

Maaratli  [Heb.  =  <*a  place  bare  of 
trees"]. 

A  "  city,"  town,  or  village  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  59).  The 
survey  map  places  it,  without  a  query,  at 
Beit  Unmiar,  6  miles  north  of  Hebron. 

Kaareli-gelMi  [Heb.  Uaareh  =  '*& 
place  destitute  of  trees,"  and  Gebha  =  **  a 


g 


[Heb.  Maanff/ahy  Man^f' 
yahu,  Mahhseyah  =  **  work  of  Jehovah." 
Nos.  7,  8,  and  10  to  19  are  of  the  first 
form  :  Nos.  1  to  4,  6  and  9  of  the  second ; 
and  No.  6  of  the  third]. 

(1)  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree,  who 
acted  as  porter  in  the  reign  of  David 
(\  Chron.  xv.  18),  and  played  a  psaltery 
(verse  20). 

(2)  One  of  the  captains  of  hundreds, 
who  CO- operated  with  the  high  priest 
Jehoiada  m  overthrowing  Athaliah  and 

lacing  Joash  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  1). 

(3)  An  officer  (R.V.)  or  ruler  (A.V.) 
who  seems  to  have  acted  with  Jeiel  the 
Levite  in  keeping  a  list  of  the  military 
men  in  Uzziah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11). 

(4)  A  son  of  king  Ahax  (?).  He  was 
slam  by  Zichri,  a  mighty  man  of  Ephraim, 
during  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7). 

(5)  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  in 
Josiah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8). 

(6)  The  grandfather  of  Seraiah,  the 
latter  living  in  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jer. 
li.  59). 

(7)  The  father  of  Zedekiah,  a  false 
prophet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
(Jor.  xxix.  21). 

(8)  The  father  of  Zephaniah,  the  htter 
being  a  priest  in  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jer. 
xxix.  25). 

(9)  The  son  of  Shallum.  He  had  a 
chamber  in  the  Temple  buildings  in  Jehoia 
kim's  reign  (Jer.  xxxv.  4). 

(10)  A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Baruch, 
and  a  descendant  of  Perez.  He  lived  at 
Jenisalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

(11)  A  Benjamite,  whose  descendants 
lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

(12)  A  priest,  a  "  son  '*  of  the  celebrated 
Jashua  He  promised  Ezra  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezrax.  18). 

(13)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Harim.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  21). 

(14)  Another  priest,  a  son  of  Pashhur. 
He  was  similarly  induced  (verse  22). 

(15)  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab.  He  was 
similar Iv  induced  (verse  30). 

(16)  iThe  father  of  a  certain  Azariah. 
The  latter  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

(17)  A  la3rman,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

(18,  19)  Two  pria"^  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the 
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wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  xii.  41,  42).  It 
was  probably  one  or  other  of  these 
(No.  18  [r])  who  supported  Ezra  by 
standing  at  his  right  hand  when  he  ex- 
pounded  the  law  to  the  people  (viii.  4). 

Mftagat,  Ma  Ml  ■  I  [Heb.  Maasai,  an 
abbreviation  of  MtiaHttjah  =  **  work  of 
Jehovah'']. 

A  priest,  the  son  of  Adiel,  and  the  father 
of  Malchijah  (1  Chrou.  ix.  12).  Perhaps 
the  same  a:^  Amashai  of  Xeh.  xi.  13. 


[X.T.Gr.  The  Heb.  or  Aramaic 
not  obvious.  The  Oxford  Bible  suggests 
"smaU"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Mattathias,  and 
the  father  of  Xa^gai,  in  the  ancestry  of 
our  Lord  (Luke  iu.  25.  20 — R.V.). 


«.»^  [Heb.  Maais  =  ♦'  anger  "1. 
The  son  of  Ram.  the  eldest  son  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  27). 


[Heb.  Maazyahy  Maazyahu— 
*'  consolation  of  Jehovah."  The  passage 
in  1  Chronicles  has  the  second  form,  that 
in  Xehemiah  the  ftrst] . 

The  head  of  the  twenty-fourth  course  of 
the  priesthood  (1  Chrou.  xxiv.  18 ;  Xeh. 
X.8). 

Uaooabees  [Bug.  For  remote  ety- 
mology, »ec  HiSTOBY  (2)  ^  3,  p.  304.  col.  2]. 

For  1,  2,  3  and  4  Maccabees  see  Apocey- 
PHA  (13),  (14),  (lo),  and  (IG). 

Macedonia  [Lnt.  from  Gr.  Makedonia 
(cf.  Makednos  =  "  tall"]. 

A  country  lying  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Greece'.  Its  boundaries  varied  at 
diflFerent  times.  Its  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Illvrian  rather  than  of 
the  Greek  race.  Little  is  known  of  it 
prior  to  560  B.C.,  and  for  more  than  200 
years  afterwards  it  possessed  no  special 
mterest.  But  under  Philip  of  Maoedon 
(B.C.  359-336)  and  his  vet  more  celebrated 
son  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  336-323),  it 
rose  into  world-wide  power  and  im- 
portance. Under  his  successors  it  de- 
clined, till  in  B.C.  168  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  who  divided  it  into  four 
districts,  two  of  which  had  for  their 
capitals  Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica. 
In  B.C.  142  it  became  a  Roman  province. 
Macedonia  is  not  mentioned  by  that  name 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  may  some- 
times be  alluded  to  under  the  name  of 
Chittim  or  KiTTiM.  though  that  word 
normally  means  Citium  in  Cyprus,  or 
Cyprus  itself.  In  the  Apocrypha,  Chetiim 
of  1  Mace.  i.  1  is  clearly  Macedonia.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  those  who  followed 
him  iu  the  kingdoms  into  which  his  great 
empire  was  diWded  are  referred  to  at 
length  in  the  ])rophecies  of  Daniel.  [For 
details  regarding  Philip,  Alexander,  and 
his  suecessoi-8,  m-  Histoby  (2)   ^  1,  pp. 


299,  300 ;  {{2,  3,  pp.  300-307.]  It  was  a 
man  of  Macedonia  who,  standing  before 
Paul  in  a  vision,  said  earnestly  to  the 
apostle  and  his  colleague  Silas^  then  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  "  Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Re- 
garding this  as  a  Di\Tne  call  to  attempt 
the  evangelisation  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  thus  invited,  they  passed  over 
into  Europe,  and  first  on  Macedonian  soil 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  continent  which 
was  destined  ultimately  to  become  the 
great  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  For  the  Macedonian  towns  passed 
through  orvisited  and  the  striking  incidents 
which  occurred  at  some  of  them,  see  Xeapo- 
us,  Philippi,  Akphifolis,  AP0LL02?IA, 
THE88AL0NICA,  and  BEBJfiA  (Acts  xvi.  9- 
xvii.  14).  Paul  revisited  the  region  (xix. 
21,  22;  XX.  1-3:  cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  5: 
1  Tim.  i.  3).  Silas,  Timothy,  Erastus,  and 
others  also  laboured  there  at  one  time  or 
other  (Acta  xvii.  14,  15 ;  xviii.  o  ;  xix.  22). 
Gains  and  Aristarchus,  Macedonians,  were 
also  Paul's  companions  in  travel,  and  were 
in  danger  on  his  account  during  the  riot 
at  Ephesus  (29).  Secundus,  also  a  Mace- 
donian, was  one  of  those  who  waited  for 
him  at  Troas  when  for  the  last  time  he  was 
to  leave  Philippi  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
(xx.  4).  Paurs  converts  in  Macedonia 
made  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christians 
of  the  Jewish  capital  (Rom.  xv.  26).  They 
also  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  apostle 
himself  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-5),  the  Philippians 
bein^  the  most  prominent  in  the  work  of 
chanty  (Phil.  iv.  15).  Macedonia  is  now 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Maolilwnnal,  Maohbanal  [Heb. 
Makhbannai  =  **  what  as  my  children  "  (?) 
{Gesmius) ;  *•  a  cloak  "  {Oxford  BibU)\. 

The  eleventh  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  13). 

Maobbena,  Maoh1>eiKali  [Heb.  Makh- 
hena  =  *'  a  bond  "  (Gesenivs) ;  **  clad  with  a 
cloak  "  (?)  {Ojford  £ihle)]. 

A  person  or  place,  nrobably  the  latter, 
of  which  Sheva,  belonging  to  Caleb's 
family,  was  the  "  father "  (1  Chron.  ii. 
49) .  Gesenius  thinks  it  may  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Cabbon  of  Josh.  xv.  40). 

Blaobl  [Heb.  Makhiy  of  doubtful 
meaning]. 

The  lather  of  Geuel,  the  representative 
spy  from  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Xumb.  xiii. 
1% 


Blaohlr  [Heb.  Makhir  =  «*  sold  "]. 
^1)  The  eldest  son  of  Manaaseh  (J< 


osh. 


xvii.  1 :  cf.  Gen.  1. 23).  His  mother  was  im 
Aramitess  (a  Syrian)  concubine  of  his 
father  (1  Chron.  vii.  14),  his  own  wife 
Maacah  (15),  his  eldest  son  G11.EAD  (q.v.). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  family — that  of 
the  Machirites  (Xumb.  xxvi.  29).  He  was 
"  a  man  of  war,"  and  was  given  by  Moses 
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Gilead,  after  (V)  his  childi'eu  had  dispos- 
sessed the  Amorites  previously  occupying 
the  region  (xxxii.  39,  40).  Biashan  seems 
to  have  been  afterwards  added  to  him  by 
lot  in  Joshua's  time  (Josh.  xvii.  1).  The 
name  of  Machir  was  once  used  poetically 
for  the  whole  tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  as 
well  as  east  of  the  Jordan  (Judg.  v.  14). 

(2)  A  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo-debar,  east 
of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  6).  He 
brought  provisions  to  David  during  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  (xvii.  27). 

Madmadebai  [Heb.  Makhnadhebhai 
—  **  what  as  befitting  a  freeman  "  (?)]. 

A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  40). 

liaolipelAb  [Heb.  Makhpdah  =  ''  du- 
plication," "doubling"!. 

A  spot  "before"  Mamre  (Hebron), 
where  there  existed  a  field  with  trees  and  a 
cave  belonging  to  Ephron,  a  Hittite.  The 
vhole  place  was  purchased  by  Abraham 
for  400  shekels  of  silver  (about  £47).  In 
buying  it  the  patriarch  desired  to  use  the 
cave  as  a  sepulchre  for  Sarah  his  wife,  who 
was  then  lying  dead,  and  for  the  other 
members  of  the  household  when  they  too 
should  pass  away  (Gen.  xxiii.  1-20). 
When  he  himself  died,  his  sons  "  Isaac  and 
Ishmael "  placed  his  body  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (xxv.  9,  10 J.  There  also  Isaac 
and  Rebekan  were  buried,  so  likewise  were 
Leah  and  Jacob  (xxxv.  29 ;  xlvii.  28-31  ; 
xlix.  29-33  ;  1.  12,  13),  and  perhaps  others 
of  whom  we  have  no  record.  It  is  believed 
that  the  cave  is  identified  as  that  beneath 
the  great  mosque  at  Hebron.  Christians 
have  all  along  been  excluded  from  the 
mosque  and  the  cavern  beneath ;  but  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who,  on  April  7th,  1862,  was  per- 
mitted to  make  an  imperfect  examination  of 
the  sepulchral  vault.  Not  everything  there 
is  genuine,  for  a  shrine  sacred  to  Joseph 
exists,  whereas  we  learn  from  Scripture 
that  he  was  buried  at  Shechem  (Josh. 
xxiv.  32). 

Madai  [Heb.  Madhai  =  "  the  Medes"]. 

The  third  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2; 
1  Chron.  i.  5).  He  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  Medes 
(q.v.).  At  least  the  leading  men  among 
them  were  Japhetic  or  Aryan. 

SCadlan  [N.T.  Gr.  Madiatn]. 

A  modification  of  the  Hebrew  Midhyan. 
[MiDiAN.]  King  James's  translators  have 
altered  Madiam  into  Madian  (Acts  vii. 
29— A. V.)  The  R.V.  substitutes  the  Old 
Testament  spelling,  Midian. 

Madinannali  [Heb.  Jfadhmannah  = 
"  a  dunghill  "1. 

A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  31).  Its  "father"  or  founder 
was  Shaaph,  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  a  grandson 


of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  ii.  49).  Umvay, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Gaza,  has  been 
suggested  as  its  site,  but  the  Palestine 
explorers  prefer  Umm  Deimneh,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Beersheba,  where,  however, 
they  query  it  on  their  map.  Prof.  Porter, 
following  Keil,  thinks  it  identical  with 
BeTH-MIbCABOTH  (q.v.). 

Madmen  [Heb.  Madhmen  r=  "  a  dung- 
hill" {Gesmitis)\  "a  stopping";  "a 
pause »» ;  *'  silent "  {Grovey]. 

A  town  in  Moab  against  which  judg- 
ment was  denounced  by  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xlviii.  2).  The  Palestine  explorers  place  it 
with  a  <^uerv  on  the  survey  map  at  Umm 
Deineh,  m  the  Reubenite  territory,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley  traversed  by  the 
waters  of  Dimon. 

Madmenali  [Heb.  Madhmenah  =  "  a 
dunghill"]. 

A  town  in  danger  from  Sargon  during 
his  approach  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  X.  31).  It  is  not  the  same  as  Mad- 
mannah  or  Madmen.  All  the  three  are 
different.    Its  exact  situation  is  unknown. 


[English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  chief  Hebrew  verb  signifying  in 
some  of  its  parts  "  to  be  mad  "  is  Snag  a. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxviii.  34  ;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
14,  15;  2  Kin^  ix.  11 ;  Jer.  xxix.  26; 
Hos.  ix.  7.  Smgularly  enough,  portions 
of  the  verb  Halal  =  "  to  praise  "  signify 
"to  make  mad"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  15; 
Eccles.  vii.  7— A.V. ;  Isa.  xliv.  25— A.V.) ; 
"fooUsh"  (R.V.);  others,  "to  lie  mad" 
("foolish"  R.V.)  (Psahn  cii.  8 ;  Eccles.  ii. 
2  ;  Jer.  xxv.  16 ;  1.  38 ;  Ii.  7).  When  in 
the  A.V.  or  the  R.V.  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  "  mad  "  is  used,  it  has  essentially 
the  same  meaning  as  when  employed  in 
modem  life. 

n.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  Greek  word  tnania  is  used  to  express 
the  charge  brought  by  Agrippa  a^inst 
Paul  (Acts  xxvi.  24),  and  the  corresponding 
terb  occurs  in  other  places  (John  x.  20 : 
Acts  xii.  15:  xxvi.  11,  24,  25:  1  Cor. 
xiv.  23).  But  the  madness  of  the  Jews 
who  were  furious  against  Jesus  was  vlwoifl, 
literally  "  want  of  mind  or  of  understand- 
ing," called  on  the  margin  of  the  R.V. 
"foolishness"  (Luke  vi.  11),  and  that 
of  Balaam  Paraphrenia^  imi)lying  that  he 
was  aside  from  being  of  a  right  mind,  or 
in  brief,  was  "  beside  himself  "  (2  Peter  ii. 
16).  In  Mark  iii.  21  and  2  Cor.  v.  13  the 
word  Existemi  is  used  to  express  this  idea, 
and  is  so  translated  both  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  Instances  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  people  whose  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  madness  are  desaibed  as  being 
imder  the  infiuence  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion,    ike  as  an  example  of  this  tne  case 
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of  the  two  Gadarene  demoniacs  (Matt, 
viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  2  ;  Luke  viii.  26-30). 

Madon  [Heb.  jrrtrfA<wi  =  **  contention," 
**  strife**]. 

A  town  whose  king  in  Joshua^s  time 
was  Jobab.  He  took  part  in  the  con- 
federacy of  which  Jabin,  king  of  ,Hazor, 
was  the  head,  and  shared  in  the'  defeat 
inflicted  on  it  by  Joshua  at  the  waters 
of  Merom.  After  the  battle  he  and  his 
fellow-kings  were  all  put  to  death  (Josh, 
xi.  1-12;  xii.  19).  On  the  survey  map  it 
stands  with  a  query  at  Madtn,  o  miles 
wjst-by-north  of  Tiberias,  and  close  to 
the  horns  of  Hattin,  where  in  1 187  Saladin 
so  decisively  defeated  the  Crusaders. 

Magadan  {Gt.  Magadan,  Maghdatty  of 
doubttul  meanmg.  Ci.  Heb.  Magdhanoth 
=  "  precious  things  "]. 

The  name  of  a  region  into  the  borders  of 
which  Jesus  went  after  crossing  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  (from  the  eastward)  (?)  (Matt. 
XV.  39— R. v.).  Tlie  R.V.  subrtitutes  it 
for  the  Magdala  of  the  A.V.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
known. 

MagMsh  [Heb.  Maghbish  =  **  congre- 
gating"]. 

A  person  whose  descendants  or  a  place 
of  wnce  inhabitants  lo6  returned  rrom 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  30).  If  a  place,  its  site 
is  unknown. 

Magdala  [Gr.  Magdal%  probably 
Aramaic  Mighd^ht  Heb.  Migltml  —  ^''b. 
tower"]. 

The  name  of  a  place  occurring  in  Matt. 
XV.  39— A. v.,  but  for  which  the  R.V., 
following  the  best  manuscripts,  substitutes 
Magadan  (q. v.).    «S<'<?  also  Maodalkxe. 

Magdaleno  [Gr.  Magdalene  =  ^' oi 
Magdala"]. 

A  designation  appended  to  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Marys  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testcunent.  [Maby  Maodalene.]  It  im- 
plies that  she  came  from  some  Magdala, 
probably  from  the  village  now  called 
Mejdel,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  about  3  miles  north-north- 
west of  Tiberias.  The  ancient  name  may, 
p-^rhaps,  implv  that  there  was  a  tower 
(Hebrew  Mig/idol)  either  in  or  standingon 
the  height  west  of  the  village.  Dr. 
Thomson  describes  it  as  being  now  "a 
wretched  hamlet  of  a  dozen  low  huts 
huddled  into  one,  and  the  whole  ready  to 
tumble  into  a  dismal  heap  of  black  basaltic 
rubbish"  {Landatid  ihtBook,  421). 

f  The  word  Magdalene  in  Scripture 
makes  no  such  imputation  on  the  moral 
character  as  is  now  conveyed  by  the  term 
Magdalen. 

Magdiel  [Heb.  Maghdid^  "prince  of 
God^. 


A  duke  descended  from  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43 ;  1  Chron.  i.  54). 

Magi  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Magoi,  the  plural 
of  Magos  ;  Zend  Maga  or  Maghara  =  **  a 
follower  of  true  religion,  especially  one  of 
its  priests  "  {Haug).  From  this  etymology 
Prof.  Rawlinson  dissents,  but  is  unable  to 
substitute  another]. 

The  rendering  on  the  margin  of  the  B.V. 
of  Magoiy  transuited  in  the  text  both  of  the 
A.V.  and  of  the  B.V.  of  Matt.  ii.  1,  7,  16 
"wise  men."  According  to  Prof.  Rawlinson 
{The  Third  Monarchy,  123- 13G)  the  Magi 
seem  to  have  been  orudnaUy  an  hereditary 
caste  of  priests  to  a  Turanian  people,  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Armenia,  AW- 
bijan,  and  Luristan,  in  what  is  now  the 
north-east  of  AsiaticTurkey  and  the  north- 
west of  Persia.  They  worshipped  the  ele- 
ments— fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  especially 
the  first.  The  only  temples  they  hall 
were  fire-temples,  generallv  on  house- tope, 
where  they  kept  the  sacred  element  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  What  to  do  with  the 
d^d  was  a  question  which,  with  their 
views,  involved  much  perplexity.  To 
bum  a  corpse  would  be  a  pollution  of 
fire,  to  cast  it  into  water  would  defile  that 
element,  to  bury  it  would  vitiate  the  earth, 
and  to  allow  it  to  decay  on  the  surface 
would  render  the  air  impure.  The  only 
solution  they  could  therefore  think  of  was 
to  expose  it  to  be  devoured  by  carrion- 
loving  birds.  To  do  this  in  tho  least 
offensive  manner  they  erected  towers 
called  •'  towers  of  silence,"  with  trans- 
verse bars  at  the  top,  on  which  vultures, 
ravens,  etc.,  might  stand  while  they  did 
their  melancholy  work.  The  Magi  claimed 
to  be  mediators  between  God  and  man. 
They  wore  as  sacerdotal  vestments  white 
rob&3.  with  a  head-dress  consisting  of  a 
tall  felt-cap,  with  lappets  at  the  side 
which  concealed  the  jaws  and  even  the 
lips.  They  interpreted  dreams  and  omens, 
and  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The 
supernatural  insight  which  enabled  them 
to  predict  the  future  was  suppo^od  to  lie  in 
three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  oivining-rods. 
consisting  of  willow  wands,  which  they 
perpetually  carried  in  their  hands.  The 
bundle  of  willow  wands,  called  haMom, 
was  the  "  staff  "  which  Hosea  (iv.  12^ 
complains  of  the  Israelites  consulting: 
and  the  *'  branch"  which  Ezekiel  (viii.  17) 
says  they  put  to  their  nose.  When  the 
Aryan  Medes  conquered  the  Turanian 
mountaineers,  the  Mngi  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  put  down  :  they  therefore  oecame 
one  of  tne  six  Median  tribes,  and  the 
priests  of  the  other  five.  When  the  Per- 
sians displaced  the  Medes,  the  Magi 
obtained  a  similar  place  in  the  new  empire. 
An  attempt  on  their  part  to  seize  the 
crown  led  to  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them, 
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notwithstanding  which  their  power  soon 
again  revived.  At  the  time  when  the 
S^offi,  if  Magi  they  were,  journeyed  to 
Bethlehem  to  adore  the  infant  Bedeemer, 
Parthians  were  the  dominant  power  in 
Western  Asia.  They  were  Turanian,  and 
had  taken  quite  kincUy  to  Magism,  which 
was  an  old  Turanian  faith.  When  the 
Parthian  was  succeeded  by  the  revived 
Persian  empire,  the  Magi  became  Persian 
priests,  then:  faith,  apparently  at  the  first 
distinct,  having  becoaie  incorporated  with 
that  of  Persia.  From  them  it  passed  to 
their  descendants,  the  highly  energetic 
and  succe^ul  Parsees,  whose  chief  seat 
is  now  in  Western  India,  where  thev  keep 
the  sacred  fire  binning,  and  put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,  and  rear  their  towers  of 
silence  as  the  old  Magi  did  some  five-and- 
twenty  or  more  centuiies  ago.  [Magicians, 

SOBCKBEBS.] 

Magioiaiis  [Eng.  remotely  from  Gr. 
.1/a^ot  =  "Magiang."  However  imper- 
fect the  science  of  the  Magians  might 
be,  it  was  the  best  which  their  country 
and  age  could  afford.  When  further 
investigation  rendered  it  obsolete,  it  was 
taken  up  by  pretenders,  for  the  purpose  of 
astonishmg  the  public,  gaining  increased 
influence,  and  augmenting  their  financial 
resources.  The  magidaus  stood  to  the 
**Magi"  or  "wise  men"  of  any  par- 
ticular country  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
conjurer  does  to  the  scientist  or  philoso- 
pher]. 

Men  who  pretend  that  they  have  super- 
human powers,  which  they  have  ob- 
tained by  the  study  of  an  occult  science 
or  the  practice  of  a  black  art  which  thej 
call  magic.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
the  rendering  of  Hhartummtm  (the  plural 
of  HharUnn)  —  ^''  sacred  scribes,**  those  who 
cut  out  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  Egypt. 
They  were  unsuccessfully  applied  to  oy 
Pharaoh  to  tell  him  his  lost  (freams  (Gen. 
xli.  8,  24).  They  tried  to  thwart  Moses  bj' 
counterfeiting  the  miraculous  change  of 
his  rod  into  a  serpent  fExod.  vii.  11),  and 
the  first  two  of  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues— 
the  turning  of  the  water  into  blood  and  the 
bringing  up  of  frogs  (22;  viii.  7),  but 
failed  in  imitating  tne  third  plague,  the 
production  of  lice,  and  had  reluctantly  to 
say  in  explanation,  *'  This  is  the  finger 
of  God"  (18,  19).  On  the  infliction  of 
the  sixth  plague,  that  of  boils,  they 
themselves  suffered  like  the  rest,  and  could 
not  stand  before  Moses  (ix.  11).  We 
learn  from  2  Tim.  iii.  8  that  these  Egyptian 
raa^dans  were  two  in  number,  and  that 
their  names  were  Jannes  and  Jambrks 
(q.Y.).  The  Babylonian  magicians  whom 
r^ebuchadnezzar  expected  to  recall  to  his 
mind  his  forgotten  dream  are  called  by  the 
same  Hebrew  word,  only  the  letters  they 


I  cut  out  were  without  doubt  cuneiform 
I  (Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2,  10,  27  ;  iv.  7,  9).  Under 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar,  Daniel, 
with  the  name  of  Beltishazzar,  was  made 
**  master  of  the  magicians  "  (iv.  9 ;  v.  11). 
In  the  margin  of  Gen.  xli.  8  the  B.  V.  gives 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which 
the  article  has  done — "sacred  scribes." 
[Enchantment.] 

U  The  ** curious  arts"  which  some  of 
the  Ephesians  practised  prior  to  their 
conversion  were  probably  magic  (Acts  xiz. 
19) ;  the  Jew  Bar -Jesus  is  called  Magos 
(xiii.  8)  =  "  a  magician  "  or  **  sorcerer,** 
while  "Simon  Magus*'  is  so  named  be- 
cause we  readof  him7/M|^rr^oM,  t.^.  practis- 
ing magic  or  sorcery,  and  bewitching  the 
Samaritans  with  Jfr/^rmt  =  "  magical 
evils  **  (viii.  9). 

BCagog  [Heb.  Jfrt<7/*6^A  =  "  Mago^,*' 
probably  from  Ass^yrian  Mat  Gngi  — 
'*  country  of  Gugu";  i.e.  "of  Gog  or 
Gyges**   (Sayce,  Rat'eH  of  the  Bible,  45). 

I.  In  the  Old  Testamait. 

(1)  The  second  son  of  Japheth  (Gen. 
X.  2;  IChron.  i.  6). 

(2)  The  country  of  Goo  (q.v.),  yiz. 
Lydia  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2  ;  xxxix.  C). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

Either  a  mystic  perdona^e  who— or, 
more  probably,  a  nation  which — in  con- 
junction with  a  future  Gog,  is  to  assail  the 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  sacred  city,  but 
is  to  be  destroyed  with  fire  from  heaven 
(Rev.  XX.  8,  9). 

Macor  -  mlMablb  [Heb.  Maghor- 
Miasabh  ibh  =  ^'  fear  round  about,  *  *  "  terror 
on  every  side**]. 

A  prophetic  name  given  to  Pashhur,  a 
priest  and  governor  of  the  temple  who  ill- 
treated  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xx.  3). 

BlAgpiasli  [Heb.  Maghpiaah  -  "  slayer 
of  bookworms  or  moths  "  (?)  (Gesemm)j. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  with 
Nehemiah  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x. 
20). 

Iff^i^«titt^ti  [Mahlah  (2)]  (1  Chron.  vii. 
18— A.V.). 

Bfahalalel,  Mabalaleel,  Blaleleel 
[Heb.  Mahalalel^  Mahalaletl  =  "  praise  of 
God."    IxiHi.H.GT.MaMcfl]. 

(1)  An  antediluvian,  the  son  of  Cainan. 
By  the  A.  V.  he  was  bom  about  3609  B.C. ,  at 
the  age  of  sixty- five  he  became  the  father 
of  Jared  ;  lived  830  years  afterwards,  and 
died,  at  the  age  of  895,  about  the  year  b.c. 
2714  (Gen.  v.  12-17;  1  Chron.  i.  2 ;  Luke 
in.  37). 

(2)  One  of  the  children  of  Perez,  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

Mahalatli  [Heb.  Mahhal^tth,  from 
hhrthh  =  **  to  sing.**  ike  No.  1  of  the 
article]. 
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I.  A  Musical  Term. 

A  word  occurring  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
liii.  If  the  K.V.  translation  is  correct, 
'*8et  to  Mahalath/*  then  the  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  must  be 
reduced  to  two:  either  it  is  a  musical 
instrument  or  a  tune  to  which  the  psalm  is 
to  be  set.  Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  a  musical 
instrument,  and  suggests  a  cithern  or  lute. 
Sir  John  Stainer  is  more  in  favour  of  a 
wind  instrument,  a  kind  of  pipe.    [Maha- 

LATH  LeaNNOTH.] 

II.  2\vo  Women. 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Ishmael.  She  became 
one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 
Called  also  Bashemath  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Jerimoth.  She  be- 
came one  of  Behoboam's  wives  (2  Chron. 
xi.  18). 

Mahalath-leannoth  [Heb.  Mahha- 
lath  lean noth.     «J)i'<' the  article.] 

An  expression  occurring  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  The  margin  of  the  R.V. 
makes  it  mean  set  to  Mahsdath  *'  for  sing- 
ing" {Sir  John  Stainer) ;  "to  answer,'* 
i.e.  for  antiphonal  treatment. 

BfaliaU  [Mahli]  (Exod.  vi.  19— A. V.). 

MaJianalm  [Heb.  Mahhanaim—^^  two 
camps"]. 

The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  a  place 
east  of  Jordan  where  the  angels  of  God 
met  him,  apparently  in  two  detachments 
{see  the  etym.),  lust  after  he  had  finally 
parted  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxxii.  2).  It 
was  on  the  boundary -line  between  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26)  and  that  of 
Manasseh  (30).  It  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (xxi.  38  ;  1  Cmron. 
vi.  80).  Commencing  as  a  sacred  spot,  it 
ultimately  became  a  fortified  city.  It  was 
Ishbosheth's  capital  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12,  29). 
David  retired  thither  while  his  rebellious 
son  Absalom  was  in  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem (xvii.  24,  27  ;  xviii.  24,  33 ;  xix.  32 ; 
1  Kings  ii.  8).  Ahinadab  the  son  of  Iddo 
was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  region 
(iv.  14).  Hobinson  anci  others  suggest  as 
its  possible  site  Mahneh  or  Mananah, 
about  4  miles  east  of  Jabesh-gilead. 

Hahaneh-dan  [Heb.  Mahhaneh-Bhan 
=  "  camp  of  Dan  *']. 

A  place  "  behind"^*  Kiriath-jearim.  The 
name  was  given  by  the  Danite  spies  after 
encamping  at  the  spot  (Judg.  xviii.  12). 
Samson  resided  there  for  a  time  in  his 
early  years  (xiii.  25— R.V.)  Probably  the 
events  connected  with  Samson's  life, 
though  told  in  chaps,  xiii.-xv.,  were  later 
in  pomt  of  time  than  those  relating  to  the 
Danites  recorded  in  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii. 
Mahaneh-Dan  is  placed  on  the  survey  map 
along  the  Wady  el  Mutluk,  which  *is  the 
upner  part  of  the  Wddy  es  Surir,  or 
\  alley  of  Sorek,  with  Zorah  and  Eshtaol 
on    the    north    and    Bethshemesh    and 


Kiriath-jearim  on  the  south,  about  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

Uahsurai  [Heb.  =  *' impetuous"]. 

A  Netophathite,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  30). 
He  was  David's  captain  for  the  tenth 
month  (xxvii.  13). 

Blaliath  [Heb.  Mahhaih  -  **  seizing," 
"laying  hold  of"]. 

(1)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  a  singer  (I 
Chron.  vi.  35). 

(2)  Another  Levite.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  were  overseers,  looking  after  the 
tithes  and  free-will  offerings  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

Haliavite  [Heb.  Mahhavim^  of  doubt- 
ful meaning,  it  is  plural  when  the  siugular 
Mahhaii  might  have  been  expected]. 

A  designation  of  unknown  meaning 
appended  to  the  name  of  Eliel,  one  oi 
David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  46). 

Mahazloth  [Heb.  Mahhazioih^ 
"visions"]. 

A  Levite,  a  descendant  of  Heman  (1 
Chron.  xxv.  4).  He  obtained  the  twenty- 
third  lot  among  the  singers  (30). 

Uaher-shalal-haab-lMU  [Heb.  = 
"The  spoil  speedeth,  the  prey  hasteth" 
rR.V.);  "spoQ  swiftly,  rob  quickly" 
{Sa^ce)\. 

The  words  which  Isaiah  was  directed 
first  to  write  on  a  great  tablet  and  then  to 
give  as  a  name  to  his  second  son.  They 
were  designed  to  predict  the  speedy  con- 
quest of  Damascus  and  Samaria  by  the 
King  of  Assyria  (Isa.  viii  1-4). 

Blalilali,  Malialah  [Heb.  MahhlaK  = 
"disease"]. 

(1)  The  eldest  daughter  of  Zelophehad 
(Numb.  xxvi.  33 ;  xxvii.  1).  She  with  her 
sisters  successfully  petitioned  Moses  to  be 
permitted  to  obtain  land  as  if  they  hfwi 
been  of  the  other  sex  (xxvii.  1-11),  Joshua 
afterwards  carrying  out  the  decision  com^ 

I   to  by  his  predecessor.    The  inheritance  of 
I   the  daughters  was  in  the  half  tribe  of 
^   Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xviL 
3-6).    Only  of  the  first  form. 

(2)  Another  Manassite  called  Mahlah 
(R.V.),  Mahalah  (A.V.),  whose  mother 
was  Hammoleketh  (1  Chron.  vii.  18). 

llaliU  [Heb.  i/a^A/i  =  "  sick,  *' dis- 
eased" {Geifenius):  "weak"  (Oxford 
Bible], 

(I)  A  Levite,  the  elder  son  of  McrarL 
I   He  founded  a  family— that  of  the  Mahlites 
(Exod.  vi.  19— R.V. :  Numb.  iii.  20,  33 : 
xxvi.  58).    In  the  A.V.  of  Exod.  vi.  19  the 
I   name  is  spelled  Mahali  (q.v.). 
I       (2)  A  Levite,  the  eldest  son  of  Mushi,  » 
I   descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  23 ; 
xxiv.  30). 
Mahlon  [Heb.  Jfnhhlon  =  "sick"].  , 
The  elder  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi. 
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He  married  a  Moabitess,  Orpah,  but  died 
early  (Ruth  i.  2-5). 

Mahol  [Heb.  Jfahhol=^^&  religious 
dance  in  a  ring"]. 

The  father  of  Heman,  Chalcol,  and 
I>arda,  three  particularly  wise  men  (1 
Kings  iv.  31). 

MakaK  [Heb.  Maqais  =  "an  end"]. 

A  town  whence  one  of  Solomon's  pur- 
veyors drew  supplies  (1  Kings,  iv.  9).  Site 
unknown. 

Blakhelotli  [Heb.  Jfaqhrlotk=*'  assem- 
blies," "meetings,"  especially  for  the 
worship  of  God]. 

An  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  25,  26).  Site 
imknown. 

Makkedab  [Heb.  Magqedhah  =  *' & 
place  of  shepherd  "  or  "  herdsmen  "]. 

A  Canaauite  town  to  which  Joshua 
pursued  the  five  kings  who  had  con- 
lederated  to  attack  Gibeon  (Josh.  x.  10). 
After  this  defeat,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makked^m,  but  were  brought  out 
and  hanged  on  five  trees  (16-27).  Before 
that  dav  was  ended,  Joshua  had  taken 
Makkedah  itself,  and  killed  the  king 
(28-30  ;  cf.  xii.  16).  The  town,  which  was 
in  the  lowland  of  Southern  Palestine,  was 
assigned  to  Judah  (xv.  41).  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  made  as  to  its  site.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  survey  map  doubt- 
fully at  el  Mugh^r,  in  the  Philistine 
country,  3  miles  south-west  of  Ekron,  18^ 
north-east  of  Ashkelon,  and  7  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Mediterranean.  Various 
other  sites  had  previously  been  proposed. 

Makfceah  [Heb.  Makhiesh  = '' a, 
mortar,"  '*  a  trough,"  "  a  hollow  "]. 

A  valley  near  Jerusalem  (Zeph.  i.  11). 
The  Targum  identifies  it  with  the  Kidron 
valley,  Grove  with  the  valley  separating 
the  temple  from  the  city. 


U  [Heb.  Malakhi^  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Mitlakhiyak  =  *'  messenger  of 
Jehovah."  Or  it  may  be  =  "  My  messen- 
gers," as  identically  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  translated  in  iii.  11. 

A  jprophet,  the  writer  of  the  last  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Mai.  i.  1).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history  except  what  may  be 
learned  from  his  book,     [if] 

H  The  Book  of  Malaehi,  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Malachi,  prefixed  to  this 
book  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  the  English 
Bible,  was  intended  to  mean  the  writer's 
name.  It  might  signify  that  the  theme  of 
the  book  was  the  measenger  of  Jehovah 
referred  to  in  iii.  1.  [iSV^*  the  etym.]  But 
as  the  eleven  preceding  minor  prophecies 
have  their  authors'  names  usea  as  titles, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  so 


also  in  the  present  case,  and  that  Malachi 
was  the  actual  name  of  the  prophet  who 
penned  the  book.  It  may  be  divided  into 
the  four  following  sections : — 

(1)  The  permanent  desolation  of  Edom 
(i.  1-5). 

(2)  The  corruption  of  the  priesthood 
(I  6-ii.  Ic). 

(3)  Against  divorce  for  insufiicient 
reasons  (^14-17). 

(4)  The  advent  of  the  Lord,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant,  to  His  temple 
preceded  by  a  forerunner,  called  by  God 
*' My  messenger"  Elijah  the  prophet,  to 
prepare  His  way  ^iii.,  iv.). 

The  book  is  entitled  the  **  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  Israel  by  Malachi." 
When  it  was  written,  the  Jewish  people 
were  under,  not  a  king,  but  a  governor 
(Mai.  i.  8),  doubtless  one  appoint^  by  the 
Persian  emperor.  The  Temple  (obviously 
Zerubbabel's)  was  standing,  as  was  the 
altar,  and  sacrifices  were  being  offered 
as  in  the  olden  time.  But  the  outburst  of 
religious  life  which  had  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  return  from  Babylon,  and  had 
resulted  in  the  rebuilding"  first  of  the 
sanctuary  and  then  of  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem,  had  had  time  to  expend  its 
force.  It  was  worn  out,  and  reaction  ha.l 
resulted  in  spiritual  lethargy.  Priests 
and  people  were  corrupt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  but  f  aitnf  ul  remnant  whom 
Jehovah  would  remember  (iii.  17,  W.  The 
materials  for  fixing  the  exact  (late  of 
Malachi  are  insufficient.  The  generally 
accepted  date,  which  originated  with 
Vitrmga,  is  420  B.C.,  though  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson  prefers  46n  to  450  B.C.  Malachi 
is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
following  passages : — 


Malachi  i.  2,  8;  cf.  with  Rnm.  ix.  13. 

„        iii.  1 ;  „      „    Matt.  xi.  10  ;  Mark  i,  2. 

„    Iv.  5,  6;   ,.      „    Matt,  xvii.  10  13;  Mark 

ix.  11-13;  Luke  i.  17. 

Maloam,  Maloham  [Heb.  Maikam  = 
"  their  king,"  or  "  king  of  the  people  "]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shaharaim 
and  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  9— A.V.  and 
R.V.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Milcom  (?),  the  idol  of 
the  Ammonites  iq.v.)  (Jer.  jtlix.  1,  3 — 
B.V. ;  Zeph.  i.  o— A.V.  and  R.V.).  In 
Amos  i.  lo  "  their  long  "  is  the  rendering 
of  Hebrew  Maikam  y  and  may  possibly  also 
be  the  Anmionite  idol. 

U  The  A.V.  transliterates  Malcham  and 
the  R.V.  Malcam. 

Malohlah  [Heb. Malkh/ah,3falkh/ahu]. 
[Malkijah.]  No.  1  is  of  the  second  form, 
the  other  numbers  of  the  first. 

(1)  A  son  of  Zedekiah.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  was  cast  into  the  dungeon  of 
this  Malchiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  G— A.V.  and 
R.V.). 
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(2)  The  same  as  Malchijah  (3)  (Jer. 
XXI.  1 — R.V.).    For  2,   3,  etc.,  see  Mal- 

CHUAH. 

Malobiel  [Hob.  Malkiel  =  "  God's 
king"]. 

A  son  of  Beriah,  and  founder  of  a  family, 
that  of  the  MalchieUtes  (Gen.  xlvi.  17; 
Numb.  xxvi.  4o). 

Malohljali,  Malotilah  [Heb.  Malkiyah 
=  "Jehovah's  king,"  i.f.king  set  up  by 
Jehovah]. 

(1)  ALevite,  the  son  of  Ethni,  and  the 
fatherof  Baaseiah  (1  Chron.  vi.  40). 

(2)  The  head  of  the  fifth  course  of  the 
priests  in  David's  time  (1  Chi-on.  xxiv.  9). 

(3)  The  father  of  Pashhur  the  priest  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (1  Chron.  ix.  12— A. V. 
and  R.V. ;  Neh.  xi.  12— R.V.).  CaUed  in 
Jer.  xxi.  1 — ^R.V. ;  xxxviii.  1— A.V,  and 
R.V.  Malchiah,  and  in  Jer.  xxi.  1— A.V. 
Melchiah. 

(4,  5)  Two  sons  of  Parosh.  They  were 
both  induced  by  Ezra  to  i)ut  awav  their 
foreign  wive?.  The  A.  V.  is  so  aroitrary 
in  its  transliteration  that  it  calls  No.  4 
Malchiah  and  No.  5  Malchijah,  though 
the  Hebrew  word  is  identically  the  same 
in  both  cases  (Ezra  x.  2o). 

(6)  A  son  of  Harim.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  31).  He  joined  with  another  Hebrew 
in  repairing  part  of  the  wall  of  Jesusalem, 
mth  the  tower  of  the  furnaces  (Neh.  iii. 
11). 

(7)  A  son  of  Rechab.  He  also  rejjaired 
ptut  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

(8)  A  goldsmith  who  repaired  part  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  31). 

(9)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood  beside 
Ezra  when  he  explained  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

(10)  A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah  signed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  3). 

(11)  A  priest  who  with  many  others 
officiated  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

U  In  Nos.  1,  nart  of  3,  4,  part  of  6,  7,  8, 
and  9  the  A.V.  transliterates  Malchiah 
(q.v.). 

nalohlram  [He^.  Malkimm  =  "  king 
of  height"!. 

A  son  of  king  Jeconiah  or  Jehoiachin 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18). 

lIaIolil-«lina»  Melolil-«lia»  [Heb. 
Malkishua  —  '*  long  of  help  "]. 

A  son  of  king  Saul  (1  Sain.  xiv.  49; 
1  Chron.  viii.  33  ;  ix.  39).  He  was  killed 
at  the  b&ttle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2). 

f  In  the  two  passages  in  1  Samuel  the 
A.y.  transliterates  Melchishua,  in  those  in 
1  Chronicles  Malchishua;  the  R.V.  uni- 
formly uses  the  latter  fonn. 

Blalohas  [Gr.  Malkhos,  from  Heb. 
JfaUitk  =  "  reigning  "  ;  in  Aramaic  =  "  a 
counsellor "].     [Malluch.] 


The  high  priest's  servant  whoee  eez 
ppter  cut  off  (John  xviii.  10 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  51-54 ;  Mark  xiv.  47 ;  Luke  xxiL 
50,51). 

BlaleleeL    [Mahalaleel.] 

The  Greek  form  of  Mahat.at.eel  (q.v.) 
(Gen.  V.  12 — A.V.  margin :  Luke  iii.  37— 
A.V.). 

MaUotbl  [Heb.  =  "  my  fulness  "]. 

A  son  of  Hemau  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4).  He 
obtained  by  lot  the  leadership  of  the  nine- 
teenth course  of  singers  (26). 

Mallows  [English]. 

The  rendenng  of  the  Hebrew  Malluahh, 
from  melahh  —  **  salt,"  applied  to  tome 
saline  plant  in  Job  xxx.  4— A.V.  The 
genuine  mallows  are  mucilaginous  and 
not  saline,  the  R.V.  therefore  alters  the 
name  of  the  pknt  to  saltwort.  Two  genoa 
of  plants  are  commonlv  so  designated, 
Sahcomia  and  Salsola,  both  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Chenopods.  It  may  have  been 
some  species  of  the  genus  Salsola,  which, 
j  though  more  suitable  to  furnish  soda  than 
to  be  made  an  article  of  food,  may  yet 
have  been  sought  for  and  eaten  in  seasons 
of  scarcity.  Various  Chenopods  are  used 
as  pot-herbs,  our  own  spinach  being  one. 
Some  have  thought  that  Job's  mallow  may 
have  been  the  sea- purslane  {Atriplex  at 
Obione  portulacoidev)^  or  another  species, 
Ainplex  haiimusy  and  there  have  been 
claims  also  in  favour  of  other  plants. 

MaUuoh  [Heb.  MaUuk=''  reigning  "]. 
I    [Malchus.] 

'       (1)  ALevite,  thesonof  Ha8habiah,and 
the  father  of  Abdi  (1  Chron.  vi..44). 

(2)  A  chief  priest  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2^. 

(3)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induoea  bj 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  29). 

(4)  A  son  of  Harim.  He  was  similarly 
induced  (Ezra  x.  32). 

(5)  A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  4). 

(6)  A  chief  of  the  people  who  also  did 
so  (Neh.  X.  27). 

Mallaohi,  Mellon  [Heb.  Malhdhi, 
Mclikhu  =  *'  reigning*'].     ^Malluch.] 

A  priest  of  whose  familv  a  certoin 
Jonatnan  was  one  (Neh.  xii.  I4). 

Mammon  [N.T.  Gr.  Mammonai^,  Mamtr 
tUM,  from  Aramaic  Matiiony  Mamotta  = 
*' wealth  ,"**  riches  "] . 

A  personification  of  wealth  (Matt.  vi. 
24;  Lukexvi.  9,  11,  13). 

Mamre  (1)  [Heb.  =  "  fatneee," 
''strength"]. 

(1)  A  certain  Amorlte.  who  with  hij 
two  brothers,  Eshcol  and  Aner,  helped 
Abraham  to  retake  the  captives  and  tl» 
^^o\\  .carried  olT  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confeder7.te  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 
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(2)  What  is  called  in  the  A.V.  a 
**plainj"  but  in  the  R.V.  '*oaks"  or 
**  terebinths/'  situated  at  or  near  Hebron, 
and  belonging  to  the  Amorite  Mamre. 
[No.  1.]  Abraham  long  pitched  among 
these  oaks  or  terebinths  (Gen.  ziii.  18 — 
A.V.  and  R.V. ;  xviii.  1— A.V.  and  R.V.  : 
xxiii.  17,  19;  xxxv.  27).  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  was  ** before  Mamre"  (xxv. 
9;  zlix.  30;  1.  13).  Abraham's  oak  has 
lonjg  since  perished;  the  tree  which  now 
claims  the  honour  is  a  large  terebinth,  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  west  of  Hebron. 
The  traditionary  Mamre  is  at  er  Ramah  or 
Bamet  or  Ramet  el  Khulil,  2  miles  north 
of  the  town.  The  remains  of  a  large 
villajge  exist  on  the  hill-top,  called  by  the 
Jewish  pilgrims  **  the  house  of  Abraham," 
while  they  designate  the  parts  around  *  *  the 
plain  of  Mamre  "  ;  but  this  site  is  too  far 
north,  for  Mamre  seem^  to  have  been  at  or 
in  Heoron  (cf .  xxxv.  27).  The  true  site  was 
probably  in  the  valley  facing  the  cave  of 
Machpelah. 

MftB  [English]. 

L  In  the  Old  Testament 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Aahamy  from  <Kw«//»="to  be  red." 
[Adax.I  It  occurs  upward  of  500  times 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  i.  26;  vi.  1, 
etc.\ 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Inh. 
apparently  a  contraction  of  Enoahj  Enesn 
—  *'man  as  distinguished  from  woman." 
It  is  not  from  a/wwA  =  '*  to  be  sick,"  *'  to  be 
afflicted,"  but  is  a  primary  word  {pe- 
aenins).  It  occurs  more  than  l,oOO  tunes 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  often  trans- 
lated **  husband"  (Gen.  u.  23;  xix.  8, 
etc.). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  GebheVy 
from  gabhai'y  ffabhcr  =  ^^  to  be  strong." 
Often  used  of  the  adult  male.  It  occurs 
sixty-three  times  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Exod.  X.  11 ;  Judg.  v.  30). 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Meth 
(poedbly  from  mw^A  =  *' to  die").  It 
occurs  twenty -one  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  sometimes  the'  plural  is 
translated  "few"  (cf.  Methuselah,  etc.) 
(Dent.  ii.  34  ;  Job  xi.  3,  etc.). 

n.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Anthro- 
poSy  the  generic  word  for  **man"  = 
"man  also  as  an  individual"  (Matt.  viii. 
9 ;  Gal.  ii.  16). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Aner  = 
*^  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  " 
(Mark  x.  2 ;  Acts  xvi.  9,  etc.). 


[Gr.    Manaen^    from    Heb. 

Jfenahhem  =  **  consoler,"  **  comforter  "]. 
[Mbxahex.] 

A  Christian  prophet  or  teacher  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  He  had  been  brought 
up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Acts  xiii»  1— 
30  ' 


A. v.),  or  was  his  foster-brother  (R.V.). 
He  may  have  been  a  descendant,  or  at 
least  a  relative  of  that  Manahem  the 
Essene  who  predicted  that  Herod  the 
Great  would  ootain  the  kingdom  (Josephus« 
Antiq,  XV.  X.  o). 

M»n>li>th  [Heb.  Manahhath=*'Te&V* 
"  quiet  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Shobal,  of  the  family  or 
clan  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ; 
1  Chron.  i  40). 

(2)  A  place  to  which  apparently  the 
sons  of  Ehud  were  taken  captive  (1  Chron. 
viii.  6 — R.V.).  Major  Conder  considers 
that  its  site  may  possibly  be  at  Miilbah, 
3  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Manahathltea,  Manahetliltes  [Eng. 
from  Heb.  Jtanahhii],     See  the  article. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  Mauahath, 
probably  in  Judah.  Apparently  not  the 
same  as  the  Manahath  occurring  in  the 
Bible  (1  Chron.  ii.  54— A.V.  and  R.V.). 
[Mentthoth.] 

Manasseh  [Heb.  Menashshah  =^ 
•*  making  to  forget'']. 

I.  Men, 

(1)  The  elder  son  of  Joseph.  He  was 
born  in  Egypt,  by  the  A.V.,  about  1712 
B.C.,  his  mother  being  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On.  In 
race,  therefore,  he,  like  hisbrother  Ephraim, 
was  half -Jew,  half-Egyptian.  In  givmg 
him  his  name  Manaseeh,  Joseph  jaicT 
"God  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil 
and  my  father's  house"  (see  etym.) 
(Gen.  xU.  50,  51  ;  cf.  xlvi.  20).  When 
Jacob  desired  to  bless  the  two  bovs,  Joseph 
took  Ephraim  in  his  right  hand,  towards 
Jacob's  left,  and  Manasseh  in  his  left 
towards  Jacob's  right;  but  the  eying 
patriarch  crossed  his  arms,  so  as  to  la>  his 
right  hand  on  Ephraim's  head  and  bis  left 
on  that  of  Manasseh.  Joseph,  remon- 
strating, was  told  that  it  was  no  inad- 
vertence, but  was  designed  to  intimate 
prophetictUly  that  while  both  sons  should 
become  the  ancestors  of  great  peoples, 
Ephraim  should  do  so  to  a  greater  extent 
than  his  elder  brother  (xlviii.  8-21). 
Quite  in  keeping  with  this  prediction, 
Moses,  just  before  his  death,  spoke  of 
the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the 
thousands  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17). 
[No.  20 

(2)  Tlie  father  of  a  certain  Gershom, 
and  grandfather  of  the  Levite  Jonathan 
whom  the  Danites  took  awayfrom  Micuh's 
house  (Judg.  xviii.  30— A.V.).  But  the 
R.V.,  following  another  and,  it  is  believed, 
a  better  reading,  substitutes  "  Moses  "  for 
"  Manasseh." 

(3)  The  son  and  successor  of  good  king 
Hezekiah.  He  ascended  the  throne,  by 
the  A.V.,  about  the  year  698  B.C.  Though 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  seems  to  have 
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considered  himself  wiser  than  his  father, 
and  at  once  addressed  himself  to  undo  the 
work  of  reformation  which  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  former  reign.  His 
father  had  destroyed  the  **  high  places  ** ; 
he  set  them  up  again.  He,  moreover,  built 
an  altar  to  BaaJ,  reared  an  '*Ashera,*' 
and  made  altars  for  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven  within  the  two  courts  of 
the  temple.  Prophets  were  sent  to  warn 
him,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  their 
threateniugs.  Instead  of  listening,  he 
shed  very  much  innocent  blood  through- 
out every  part  of  Jerusalem.  Who  the 
victims  were  is  unknown ;  tradition  makes 
Isaiah  one,  which  is  doubtful.  But  the  con- 
jecture cannot  be  far  wrong  that  they  were 
chiefly  those  who,  retaining  their  fideUty  to 
Jehovah,  opposed  Manasseh*s  reactionary 
religious  measures  (2  Ein^  xxi.  1-16). 
As  a  penalty,  the  Assyrian  king  was 
permitted  to  take  him  prisoner anacarry 
nim  to  Babvlon,  which  was  then  the 
residence  of  the  Ninevite  monarchs  during 
the  winter  months  of  the  year.  He  re- 
pented, and  was  after  a  time  restored  to 
nis  kingdom.  He  put  away  the  idols  which 
had  been  his  ruin,  and  restored  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  He  also  added  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
11-19).  After  a  "rei^"  of  fifty-five 
years,  the  longest  which  any  king  of 
Judah  had  enjoyed,  he  died,  hy  the  A.V., 
about  the  year  643  B.C.,  leaving  his  son 
Amon  to  ascend  the  throne  (2  lungs  xxi. 
17,  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  20).  A  cylinder 
of  Esarhaddon's  mentions  '^Mii^asse** 
(Manasseh)  kmg  of  Jud^  as  one  of  many 
kings  who  assembled  at  his  call. 

(4)  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  30). 

(.5)  A  son  of  Hashum.  He  also  was 
induced  to  do  so  (Ezra  x.  33). 

II.  yi  Tnbe. 

The  tribe  of  which  Manasseh,  the  son  of 
Joseph  [I.  (1)],  was  the  progenitor.  His 
sons  were  Machir,  Abiezer,  Helek,  Asriel, 
Shechem,  Hepher,  and  Shemida,  each  of 
whom  founded  a  family  (Josh.  xvii.  1,2; 
cf.  also.  Oen.  1.  23 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  28-34 ; 
1  Chron.  vii  14-19J.  Jair,  called  in  Numb, 
xxxii.  41  his  *'  son,"  was  only  his  descend- 
ant (1  Chron.  ii.  21,  22).  The  Manassite 
prince  in  the  early  period  of  the  wander- 
ings was  Gamahel,  the  son  of  Pedahzur 
(^umb.  i.  10;  ii.  20 ;  vii.  54 ;  x.  23),  and 
somewhat  later  he  was  Hanniel,  the  son 
of  Ephod  (xxxiv.  23).  At  the  first  census 
in  the  wilderness  the  tribe  numbered  32,200 
fighting  men  (i.  34,  35),  at  the  second 
52,700  (xxvi.  34).  The  spy  from  the  tribe 
was  Gaiddi,  the  son  of  Susi  (xiii.  11).  After 
Moses  had  defeated  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon, 
and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  one  naif  the  tribe 
of    Manasseh    joined  with  the  tribes    of 


Reuben  and  Gad  in  requesting  i 
to  settle  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  obtained 
the  l^ve  they  sought,  on  conditum  of 
going  armed  before  their  brethren,  who 
had  not  yet  obtained  settlements,  and 
aiding  in  the  war  west  of  the  Jordan 
(xxxu.  33-42;  cf.  also  1-32;  xxxiT. 
14,  15 ;  Deut.  iii.  12,  13 ;  xxix.  8 ;  Jo^l 
xii.  4-6 ;  xviii.  7,  ete.).  [No.  3.]  TTwy 
observed  the  conditions  of  settlement  Isid 
down  (Josh.  i.  12-18 ;  iv.  12),  and  when 
the  wars  had  been  suooessfully  fought  oat, 
were  honourably  dismissed  to  the  territory 
they  had  chosen.  A  temporary  misundier- 
standing  about  the  buildiiig  of  an  altar,  at 
one  time  threatened  unpleasant  come- 
quencee ;  but  on  explanation  being  givo, 
matters  were  amicably  ananged  (xxiL 
1-34).  The  hero  and  judge  Gideon  was 
a  Manassite,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  eminent  man  the  tribe  ever  prodnoed 
(Judg.  vi.  15j  cf.  35;  vii.  23j.  Sane 
Manassites  joined  David  at  ^Uag  (1 
Chron.  xii.  19,  20).  No  fewer  than  18,000 
offered  him  their  services  during  his  max 
at  Hebron  (1  Chron.  xii.  31 ;  cf.  3i). 
Apparently  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
men  belonging  to  the  two  and  a-lialf  tribee 
east  of  the  Jordan  dispossessed  the  Hal- 
ites and  took  their  place  till  the  captiritf 
of  the  Israelites  in  Assyria  (1  Chron.  t. 
18-26).  Some  Manassitee  came  to  A* 
when  they  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with 
him  (2  Chron.  xv.  9) ;  men  of  the  nine 
tribe  also  attended  tne  great  paasovor  in 
Hezekiah*s  reign  (2  Chron.  xxx.  1,  10,  H. 
18).  The  king  afterwards  cut  down  the 
altars  for  idol-worship  in  Manasseh  (xm 
1).  ^  There  were  sinmar  incidents  daring 
Josiah's  reformation  (xxxiv.  6,  9). 

in.  Territories, 

The  region  given  to  the  half-tribe  « 
Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan  comprehended 
part  of  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  (Dent  iu- 
13-15),  Mahanaim  in  one  direction  bring 
on  its  boundary-line  (Josh.  xiii.  29-33,. 
The  other  half  of  the  tribe  crossing  the 
Jordan  had  their  inheritance  in  Centru 
Palestine,  west  of  the  river.  Its  boundsxy- 
line  was  from  Asher  to  Michmethah  beft« 
Shechem,  then  turning  to  the  right,  it 
passed  En-tappuah,  then  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  brook  Kansh  » 
where  it  entered  the  Mediterranean  (Jo^J- 
xvii.  5- 10).  But  there  were  **  cities  w^ 
were  separated  for  the  children  of  Ephra^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  inheritance  of  tw 
children  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with 
their  villages  "  (xvi.  9),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Manasseh  had  various  **<^^1? 
towns,  viz.,  Bethshean,  Ibleam,  vc^ 
Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  within  the 
territories  of  Issachar  and  Asher  (xrii.  lij 
cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  The  Manassites  were, 
however,  unable  to  expel  the  Cansanitf 
inhabitents  of  the  cities  just  named  (Jo»^ 
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xvii  12,  13  ;  Judg.  i.  27,  28).  Part  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Jordan  was  a  hill  or 
range  of  hiUs,  well  wooded  (Josh.  xvii. 
14-18).  Levitical  cities  were  allotted  from 
Manaaseh  as  from  the  other  tribes.  The 
Manassite  region  east  of  the  Jordan  had 
within  it  Golan  in  Bashan,  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  27).  The 
territory  of  the  half- tribe  of  Manasseh  east 
of  the  Jordan  is  between  65  and  70  miles 
from  east  to  west,  by  40  or  more  from  north 
to  south.  Prof.  Porter  says  that  it  is  mostly 
a  tableland  of  2,o00  feet  in  elevation,  the 
richest  part  of  all  Palestine,  and  to  this 
day  the  granary  of  a  large  part  of  Syria. 
It  18  stuaded  with  ruined  towns.  [Aboob, 
Bashan,  Iturea,  Tbachonitis.]  The 
territonr  of  the  half- tribe  of  Alanasseh 
west  of  the  Jordan  is  not  easily  defined. 
On  the  survey  map  it  figures  as  a  belt  of 
land  crossing  Palestine  from  east  to  west, 
between  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Issachar 
on  the  north  and  that  of  Ephraim  on  the 
south.  In  the  longitude  oi  Samaria  city 
it  is  only  about  18  miles  from  north  to 
south,  being  there  narrowed  by  the  pro- 
jecting southern  rectangle  of  Issachar; 
but  to  the  south-east  it  expands  so  as  to 
run  to  the  south  along  the  Jordan  region, 
cutting  off  from  the  river  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  On  the  west  it  expands  north- 
ward, flanking  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Its 
breadth  from  west  to  east,  i.r.  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  may  be  42 
miles.  It  is  better  watered  and  more  fertile 
than  Southern  Palestine. 


[Manasseh.] 
The  Greek  form  of  Manasseh. 

(1)  The  king  of  Judah  [Manasseh  I. 
{Sy[  (Matt.  i.  10). 

(2)  The  tribe  of  Manasseh  [Manasseh 
nj  (Rev.  vu.  6). 

1i  The  Prauei'  of  Manasses.  [Apocry- 
pha (12).] 

Mandrake  [Eng.  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
Matidragoras  =  **  the  mandrake.^'  See  the 
article] . 

** Mandrakes**  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Dudhainiy  applied  to  a  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  act  as  a  love-pnilter  (Gen. 
XXX.  14-16).  Dudhaim  is  properly  the 
masculine  plural  of  the  adjective  nudliai  — 
*' inspiring  love,"  **amatory,'*  fromdttdh^ 
**  to  love."  It  was  odoriferous  (Song  vii. 
13).  Various  opinions  have  heen  held 
as  to  the  plant  mtended.  Both  the  A.V. 
and  the  B.V.  have  **  mandrakes  "  in  the 
text,  though  the  latter  has  **  love-apples  " 
on  the  margin.  The  mandrake  {Maitdra' 
gora  officinatntm)  is  a  handsome  plant  of 
the  Solanaceous  (night- shade)  omer.  It 
has  wavy  leaves  and  deep  blue  flowers.  It 
is  found  wild  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
Levant,  etc.  Tristram  says  that  in  Pales- 
tine it  is  found  in  the  plains  in  the  Jordan 


valley  and  the  rivers  running  into  it, 
also  in  the  plains  of  Moab  and  Gilead. 
The  love-apple  or  tomato  {Lyeopertncum 
esculentiim)  comes  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it 
was  known  in  Palestine  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Leah.  The  rendering  **  man- 
drake "  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  preferred. 
The  notion  that  the  mandrake  or  any 
similar  plant  excites  amorous  feeling  is  a 
popular  delusion  founded  on  a  fanciful 
analogy. 


[Heb.  =  *'a  part,"  **a  por- 
tion," *'a  particular  weight."  See  the 
articlel. 

A  Hebrew  weight.  In  1  Kings  x.  17  it 
is  stated  that  t£*ee  "poimd"  (Hebrew 
nianeh)  of  gold  went  to  one  shield.  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  2  Chron.  ix.  16  it  is 
said  that  300  (shekels)  of  gold  did  so.  If 
shekel,  which  is  not  in  the  original,  is 
correctly  supplied,  then  a  maneh  was  = 
100  shekels.  But  it  may  have  varied  at 
different  times,  for  in  Ezek.  xlv.  12 — R.V. 
it  is  said  **  twenty  shekels,  five-and-twenty 
shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your 
maneh."  This  would  be  only  60  shekels. 
Taking  it  at  the  latter  figure,  it  is  believed 
to  have  weighed  2  lb.  avoirdupois  0  oz. 
14-628  drs. 

Manger  [English]. 

The  rendering  in  Luke  ii.  12  of  the 
Greek  Phatnc  =  **  a  manger,"  *'  crib,"  or 
**  feeding-trough  for  horses"  (Liddeil  and 
Scott). 


[Heb.  Mdn  /*i5= "  What  is  it  'r " 
or  "  It  is  manna."     Seethe  article], 

A  substance  bestowed  on  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  to  stop  the 
murmuring  everywhere  heard  among 
them,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  food. 
The  descent  of  manna  was  described  as  a 
raining  of  bread  from  heaven  (Elxod.  xvi. 
1-4,  12  ;  Psalm  cv.  40).  So  also  in  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  24 — R.V.  we  read,  **And  He 
rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat, 
and  gave  them  of  the  com  of  heaven." 
The  method  of  its  bestowal  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  **  And  in  the  morning  the  dew 
lay  round  about  the  camp.  And  when  the 
dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon 
the  face  of  the  wilaemess  a  small  round 
thing  (margin  **  flake  "),  small  as  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  ground.  And  when  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  it  they  said  one  to 
another.  What  is  it?  for  they  wist  not 
what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto  them. 
It  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  to  eat"  (Exod.  xvi.  13-15— R.V.) 
hf^e  etym.]  (Numb.  xi.  9).  It  was  white 
like  coriander-seed,  and  tasted  like  wafers 
made  with  honey  (Exod.  xvi.  31),  or 
like  fresh  oil  (Numb.  xi.  8).  The  people 
were  directed  to  gather  an  omer  a  day 
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(about  5*1  pints)  for  each  member  of  their 
households.  None  of  it  was  to  be  kept  till 
tiie  morrow,  and  when  some  of  the  people 
disobeyed  this  injunction,  the  penalty  was 
that  the  manna  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  **  stank."  On  the  sixth  day  ti^-o  omers 
were  to  be  gathered  for  each  person,  as  none 
would  descend  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi. 
22-32).  Once  obtained,  the  people  beat  it 
in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made 
cakes  of  it  (Numb.  xi.  8) .  An  omerf  ul,  which 
evidently  was  preserved  from  decay,  was 
to  be  kept  by  Aaron  and  his  successors  to 
show  future  fenerations  the  nature  of  the 
food  on  whi(m  the  Israelites  had  subsisted 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xvi.  32-34). 
^^ome  months  later  the  mixed  multitude 
murmured  against  the  arrangement  by 
which  they  had  to  support  themselves  on 
manna.  But  the  boon  which  they  had 
failed  to  appreciate  was  not  withdrawn 
(Numb.  xi.  4-9).  It  was  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  forty  years*  desert 
wanderings  (Exod.  xvi.  3o ;  cf.  Deut. 
viii.  3,  16;  Neh.  ix.  20;  Psalm  Ixxviii. 
24),  not  ceasing  till  the  day  after  the 
people,  then  encamjied  at  Oilgal,  west  of 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  had  for  the  first 
time  eaten  of  the  old  com  derived  from 
Canaan  (Josh.  v.  10-12).  The  question 
has  been  mooted.  Was  manna  a  suostance 
for  the  first  time  created  in  the  wilderness, 
or  was  it  a  natural  product  miraculously 
multiplied  ?  If  the  latter,  then  how  was 
it  produced?  Various  plants  exude  a 
manna-like  substance,  either  emanating 
spontaneously  from  the  plant  itself  or 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 
The  Tamarix  mannifera,  a  variety  of  the 
Tmnarix  galUca^  does  so,  and  grows  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Alhagi  maurontm  and 
A.  descrtotttmy  two  species  of  camelsthom, 
do  so  also,  and  there  are  other  manna- 
bearing  plants.  The  Arabs  use  plant- 
manna  of  different  kinds  as  butter  and 
honey,  but  never  make  it  into  bread. 
Moreover,  if  taken  in  more  than  the  most 
limited  quantities  it  is  purgative.  Even 
then  if  it  was  produced  abundantly,  which 
it  is  not,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  it  with  the  Scripture  manna. 


Haatle  [English]. 

(1)  [Ruo]  (Judg.  iv.  10— A. v.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Jf«/, 
from  umal  =  *'  to  cover,"  in  1  Sam.  xv.  27 
— A.V. ;  xxviii.  14— A. V. ;  Ezra  ix.  3,  5- 
A. V.  and  R. V. ;  Job  i.  '20— A.  V.  and  B.V. ; 
ii.  12— A.V.  and  R.V. ;  Psalm  dx.  29- 
A.V.  and  B.V.  It  is  translated  **robe" 
in  Exod.  xxviii.  4, 31 ,  34,  etc.,  where  it  is  a 
vestment  of  the  high-priest  connected  witi) 
his  ephod  ;  in  1  Sun.  xviii.  4,  where  it  ii 
worn  by  Jonathan,  then  a  mince ;  in  xxiv. 
4,11,  where  it  is  worn  by  king  Saul ;  in  1 
Chron.  xv.  27,  where  it  is  worn  by  David; 
and  in  Job  i.  20,  where  it  is  worn  hy  that 
patriarch.  It  is  rendered  "  coat "  in  1  Sam. 
li.  19j  where  one  was  made  for  Samuel,  he 
weanng  a  vestment  of  the  same  |Mitteni 
when  he  was  called  up  by  the  "  witch  of 
Endor "  (xxviii.  14).  It  'is  the  gannaot 
which  was  generally  rent  during  sorrow. 
It  was  evidently  worn  over  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  and  had  a  skirt. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Add^ti, 
from  adhar  =  *' to  be  large,"  "wide/' 
"roomy,"  or  "  ample,"  occurring  in  JoA. 
vu.  21— R. v.,  where  it  is  the  Babykauan 
**  garment "  which  Achan  covetea ;  in  1 
Kmgs  xix.  13,  19 ;  2  Kings  ii.  8,  13,  H, 
where  it  is  the  vestment  of  Elijah;  in 
Jonah  iii.  6,  where  it  is  worn  by  the  king 
of  Nineveh  or  Assyria ;  and  in  otiier  pUces. 
It  was  evidently  ample  in  dimoMBOOs 
(see  etym.),  and  was  hairy,  for  it  is  the 
garment  so  described  in  G^en.  xxv.  23.  It 
must  have  existed  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Isaac. 


(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  J/ii«<«- 
phafty  from  ataph=^*  to  cover,"  *'to 
clothe,"  occurring  in  Isa.  iii.  22,  where  w 


[Heb.     Mauoahh  =  "  rest," 
*'  quiet  "J.  ' 

A  Damte  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Zorah,  to  whose  wHe  an  angel  app^red,    , 
promising  her  that  she  should  give  birth 
to  a  son  who  should  deliver  Israel  from 
Philistine   oppression.      The    angel    was 
afterwards  seen  by  Manoah  himself,  who, 
regarding  him  as  Jehovah,  offered  him  a   ' 
sacrifice,  in  the  flame  of  which  the  iDijra- 
t prions  visitor  ascended  to  heaven.    The 
promise  he  gave  was  in  due  time  fulfilled, 
and  Manoah's  wife  became  the  mother  of   i 
Sakson  (q.v.)  (Judg.  xiii.  1-25).  | 


is  an  article  of  female  attire. 

Maooh  [Heb.  Mack  =  "  oppression  "  (?/ 
(Ge^enim);  "oppressed"  (?)  (Oxford 
mbie)]. 

The  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath  (l 
Sam.  xxvii.  2)  (cf.  Maachah). 

Kaon  PHeb.  =  **a  dwelling,"  "» 
habitation,"  *'  an  abode  "]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  country  w 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  It  was  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2).  It wasat  JTsto. 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  south  from  Cannei 
of  Judah,  and  8^  south  of  Hebron. 

H  The  rrUdentess  of  JTaom.— A  wiW«^ 
ness  in  the  vicinity  of  Maon,  "* 'jj**'^ 
David  and  his  men  for  a  time  took  refuge 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  The  survey  map 
places  it  south-east  of  Maon,  and  makes »» 
extend,  but  on  a  lower  platform  than  thj 
town,  about  7  miles  north-north-east  and 
south-south-west. 

Kaonltes  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Msof*]- 
[Maon.]  .^ 

A  people  whose  name  is  mentioned  Jiw 
those  of  the  Zidonians  and  the  Amalefitc 
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as  oppressors  of  the  Hebrews  (Judg.  x.  12). 
The  Septuagint  substitutes  **Midian'* 
(the  Mimanitesj.  Meuuim  and  Mehunim 
of  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  are  simply  modes  of 
transliterating  the  plural  of  Maon ;  the 
Maonites  and  Meunim  are,  therefore, 
probably  the  same  people.     [Meunim.] 


[Heb.  =  **  bitter,"     "  sad     of 
spirit**]. 

The  name  which  Naomi  desired  to  be 
applied  to  her,  to  express  her  sorrow  on 
accoimt  of  successive  bereavements  (Ruth 
120). 

Karah  [Heb.  =  "  bitter,"  "  bitter- 
ness"]. 

A  fountain  or  well  of  bitter  water  at 
which  the  Israelites  halted  three  days  or  a 
little  more  after  their  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  people  murmured  at  the  bad- 
ness of  the  water;  and  Moses,  who  laid 
their  case  before  God,  was  directed  to  cast 
a  certain  tree  into  the  waters,  which  having 
been  done,  they  immediately  became  sweet 
and  drinkable  (Exod.  xv.  23-26 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii.  8,  9).  Since  the  davs  of  Burckhardt, 
Marah  has  been  generally  located  at  *Aiu 
Hawarah,  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  about 
47  miles  ^m  Suez,  and  a  few  miles  inland 
from  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rate bv  a  ran^  of  hills.  The  well  of 
Hawarah  is  so  bitter  that  the  Arabs  do  not 
like  their  camels  to  partake  of  its  waters. 
In  looking  for  a  bitter  well,  explorers 
evidently  assume,  with  or  without  good 
reason,  that  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
waters  was  designed  to  have  only  tempo- 
rary effect,  and  that  they  gradually 
resumed  their  old  bitterness  after  the 
Israelites  had  moved  away  to  other  en- 
camping grounds. 

Maralah  [Heb.  =  ''  a  trembling  " 
(perhaps  of  the  earth)]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Zebulun  towards 
the  sea  (Josh.  xix.  11).  Porter  and  the 
Palestine  explorers  place  it  doubtfully  at 
the  present  village  of  M*al01,  about  3|  miles 
west  of  Nazareth. 


atba  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Aramaic 
Maran  r^A«  =  '*the  Lord  cometh"  or 
"will  come"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)].  [Ana- 
theica]. 

BCarble  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Tf«(atnen(.— The  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Shaish  =  "  white 
marble,"  from  iha'nh  =  **  to  be  white," 
in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.  In  Esther  i.  6  and 
Song  V.  15  there  is  a  cognate  word,  Shtahy 
of  the  same  meaning. 

n.  In  the  Xew  Testament, — ^The  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  Marmaros,  originally  = 
**  any  sparkling  crystalline  stone  "  ;  after- 
wards, specifically  =  "  marble  "  (Rev.  xviii. 


Marons  [Mark]  (Col.  iv.  10— A.V.  ; 
Philemon  24— A.  V. ;  1  Peter  v.  13— A. V.). 

Marealiah  [Heb.  =  ''  a  capital"]. 

I.  A  I*l(tce, — A  town  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  Rehoboam  strengtii- 
ened  its  fortifications  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The 
great  battle  between  king  Asa  and  Z^ah 
the  Ethiopian  was  fought  in  its  vicinity 
(xiv.  9,  10).  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavali, 
who  prophesied  the  shipwreck  of  Jehosha- 
phat*8  fleet,  was  from  Mareshah  (xx.  37). 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  connected 
with  Moresheth-Gath  (cf.  Micah  i.  14  with 
15^.  Mareshah  is  the  Marisa  of  2  Mace, 
xh.  35,  the  Marisa  of  Josephus'  Antiq. 
VIII.  X.  1,  and  the  Marissa  of  XII.  vi.  6. 
Professor  Robinson  located  it  at  MerVh, 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  Beit-Jibrin, 
and  21  east -south -east  of  Ashkelon.  It  is 
on  a  hill  on  which  the  foundations  of  some 
buildinjKs  are  still  visible.  If  the  Mare- 
shah of  1  Chron.  iv.  21  was  a  place  and 
not  a  person,  then  it  may  have  been  the 
town  now  described,  and  if  so,  Laadali 
was  its  *'  father  "  or  founder. 

II.  A  J/ffw.— The  father  of  Hebron  (1 
Chron.  ii.  42). 

ICark,  Harona  [^t.  Marcus  —  *'  a 
hammer."     In  N.T.  Gr.  Markoa], 

An  evangelist  whose  name  is  prefixed  1o 
the  second  gospel.  Mark  was  only  Lis 
surname ;  his  real  name  was  John  (Ads 
xii.  12,  25;  xv.  37).  His  mother,  Mar}*, 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
had  a  considerable  position  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  12-17). 
[Maby.]  Presumably  Mark  was  a  Jew, 
but  his  Latin  surname,  Marcus,  is  fitted  to 
suggest  that  he  may  have  had  Roman 
blo^  in  his  veins ;  or  he  may  have  had 
John  as  his  name  amon^  the  Jews  and 
Mark  among  the  Gentiles.  The  A.V. 
calls  him  **  sister*  s  son  to  Barnabas  "  (Col. 
iv.  10),  which  theR.V.  alters  to  "  cousin." 
He  accompanied  his  relative  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  part  of  their 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xu.  25 ;  xiii.  5). 
But  from  timidity,  imperfect  sympathy 
with  their  work,  or  some  other  cause,  he 
left  them  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13).  Paul 
took  a  severe  view  of  the  case,  and  de- 
clined to  allow  John  Mark  to  be  one  of  the 
TOTty  on  the  second  missionaiy  journey. 
Barnabas  judged  more  leniently,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  more  justly  of  his 
relative's  conduct,  and  insisted  on  having 
Mark  as  his  companion.  The  two  evangel- 
ists, failing  to  agree,  amicably  separated, 
Barnabas,  accompanied  by  Mark,  tailing 
to  Cyprus,  and  there  resummg  his  Christian 
work.  Paul  ultimately  saw  that  he  had 
been  uncharitable  in  his  Judgment  of  his 
colleague^s  cousin,  and,  with  the  noble  can- 
dour  for   which    he    was   distinguished, 
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welcomed  him  as  a  fellow-worker  at 
Rome,  introducing  his  name  among  those 
who  joined  him  in  sending  salutations 
(Col.  iv.  10;  Philemon  24),  and  thus 
writing  in  his  last  epistle :  "Take  Mark, 
and  brmg  him  with  thee  :  for  he  isprofit- 
able  to  me  for  the  ministry  *'  (2  Tun.  iv. 
11).  Peter  calls  Mark  his  *'8on,"  but 
whether  it  implies  actual  or  spiritual 
relationship^  or  is  simply  a  term  of  en- 
dearment, it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Assuming  the  Mark  who  wrote  the  second 
gospel  and  this  Mark  to  be  the  same 
ladividual,  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  re- 
cover from  that  book  an  incident  of  his 
early  life.  We  read  that  when  Jesus  was 
arrested  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  by 
torchlight,  '*  there  followed  him  a  certain 
oung  man,  having  a  Unen  cloth  cast  about 
iis  naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid 
hold  on  him :  And  he  left  the  unen  cloth, 
and  fled  from  them  naked '^  (Mark  xiv. 
ol,  52).  None  of  the  other  evangelists 
record  this  comparatively  unimportant 
incident;  but  we  can  quite  understand 
why  Mark  does  so  if  we  assume  that  he 
was  himself  the  hero  of  the  nocturnal 
adventure,  and  that  therefore  it  possessed 
an  interest  for  him,  though  not  for  the 
other  evangelists.  The  last  Scripture 
notice  we  have  of  him  was  that  he  was 
with  Peter  at  Babylon,  and  Joined  with 
him  in  sending  salutations  (1  Peter  v.  13). 
The  time  ana  place  of  Mark^s  death  are 
unknown. 

H  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark. — 
The  second  gospel  in  the  order  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  but  not  necessarily  on 
that  account  the  second  in  order  of  time.  It 
may  be  divided  into  thef  olio  wingsections : — 

(1)  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
(i.  1-8). 

(2)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  and  His  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness  (i.  9-13). 

(3)  The  early  ministry  of  Jesus,  inter- 
si)ersed  with  many  miraculous  cures  (i.  14- 
iu.  12). 

(4)  The  ordination  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (iii.  13-19). 

(5)  Discussions  with  the  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  (iii.  20-30). 

(6)  The  mother  and  ** brethren"  of 
Jesus  interfere  with  His  work  (31 -3o). 

(7)  Parables  illustrating  the  kingdom  of 
God  (iv.  I'M). 

(8)  The  stilling  the  waves  on  the  Lake 
of  Galilee ;  the  cure  of  the  Gadarene  Ci) 
demoniacs,  and  of  the  woman  with  tne 
issue  of  blood  ;  the  raisin|i^  from  the  dead 
of  Jairus^s  daughter  (iv.  3o-v.  43). 

(9)  The  (second)  rejection  at  Nazareth 
(vi.  1-6). 

(10)  The  sending  the  twelve  ajxistles 
forth  (vi.  7-13). 

(11)  The  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (vi. 
14-29). 


(12)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  walking  on  the  water,  and  other 
miracles  (vi.  30-56). 

CiZ)  Discussionsand  teachin^^  (vii.  1-23). 

(14)  The  visit  to  Phcenicia,  and  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida 
(vii.  24-37). 

(15)  The  feeding  of  the  four  thousand; 
the  cure  of  a  blind  man  (viii.  1-26). 

(16)  The  teaching  at  Caaarea-Philippi 
(and  elsewhere  [?])  (viii.  27-38). 

a7)  The  transfiguration  (ix.  1-13). 
(18)  Further  miracles  and  teachings  (ix. 
14-50). 
cm  Penea  (x.  1-31). 

(20)  The  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  healing  of  blind  Bartimanis  at  J^cho 
(x.  32-52). 

(21)  The  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord 
into  Jerusalem  on  the  Sunday  previous  to 
His  death  (xi.  1-11). 

(22)  The  cursing  of  the  barren  fig-tree, 
and  the  ejection  of  the  traffickers  from  the 
temple,  both  on  the  Monday  of  Passion 
week  (xi.  12-19). 

(23)  The  withering  of  the  fig-tree ;  the 
attack  on  His  authority  by  the  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders;  parables: 
further  discussions;  the  incident  of  the 
widow^s  mites ;  and  the  prophecv  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  own 
second  coming,  all  on  the  Tuesday  (xL 
20-xiii.  37). 

(24)  The  anointing  at  Bethany,  tiie 
last  passover,  and  the  first  communion: 
the  arrest  of  Jesus,  Peter's  fall  and 
recovery,  all  on  the  Thursday  (xir.  1-72). 

(25)  The  events  of  Friday:  the  two 
trials  of  Jesus,  His  condemnation,  cmci- 
tixion,  death,  and  burial  (xv.  1-47). 

(26)  His  resurrection,  subsequent  ap- 
pearances, and  ascension  (xvi.  1-20). 

The  gospel  of  St  Mark  was  evident 
addressed  m  the  first  instance  to  Crentilss, 
among  whom  its  author  had  been  a  foreign 
missionary.  In  writing  it  he  may  have 
had  the  Komans  specialTyin  view.  Hence 
he  never  once  refers  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  does  not  think  it  needful  to  explain 
the  Latin  word  Praetorium  (xv.  16),  but 
he  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  tenns 
Boanerges  (iii.  17),  talitha  cumi  (v.  41^, 
corban  (vii.  1 1),  epnphatha  (34),  etc).  He 
has  the  moetgraphic  style  of  any  of  the 
evangelists.  He  enter8*into  minute  details, 
which  make  his  narratives  very  life-like.  In 
many  places  his  language  is  almost  if  not 
even  quite  identical  with  that  of  Matthew. 
It  has  often  been  in  consequence  assumed 
that  the  second  and  briefest  gospel  is  an 
abstract  of  the  first.  But  Mark  seems  to 
be  the  earlier  and  the  more  ori^nal  com- 
position, from  which  Matthew  and  to  a 
le5w  extent  Luke  largely  borrow.  The 
ancient  fathers  maintained  that  Peter 
furnished  the  facts  and  incidents  recorded 
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in  Markka  gospel,  and  became  responsible 
for  its  accuracy.  It  may  be  so,  but  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  is  somewhat  coutra- 
<lictoiy.  Mark  records  miracles  at  length, 
but  as  a  rule  gives  brief  space  to  dis- 
courses. For  instance,  *'the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount "  is  wholly  passed  over.  There 
is  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  when  Mark's 
goroel  was  sent  forth.  If  it  was  while  its 
author  was  with  Paul  at  Rome,  it  would 
be  about  a.d.  63.  There  is  cause  to 
doubt  whether  chap.  xvi.  9-20  was  penned 
by  Mark.  This  Ib  the  refison  why  in  the 
Il.y.  an  open  space  is  left  between  this 
and  the  ummpeached  earlier  verses  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
omitted,  the  gospel  closes  abruptly.  The 
canonicity  of  the  rest  of  Mark,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  book,  has  through 
all  Christian  centuries  been  accepted  by  the 
Church.  Subjoined  is  a  Ust  of  the  formal 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  Mark : — 


Mark 


.  2 ;  cf.  with  Mai.  ill.  1. 


1.  3  ;    „      „    Isa.  xl.  3. 
vli.  6 :   „      „      „    xxix.  13. 
vil.  10 ;   „      „    Exod.  xx.  12 ;  xxl. 
17  ;  Deut.  v.  U. 
X.  19 ;    „      „    Exod.    XX.   12-17 ; 

Deut  v.  lG-21. 
xi.  17 ;   „      „    Iso.   Ivi.   7 ;  Jer. 

vH.  11. 
xii.  10;    „      „    Psalmcxvlii.22,23 
xll.  IP ;    „      „    Deut.  xxv.  6,  6. 
xil.  2« ;   „      „    Exod.  lii.  6. 
xll.  29,  30 ;    „      „     Deut  vl.  4,  5. 
xii.  31 ;   „      „    Lev.  xix.  18. 
xii.  Sa;   „      „    Psalm  ex.  1. 
xiv.  27;    „      „     Zecli.  xiii.  7. 
XV.  28— A. V. ;   „      „    Iwi.  liil.  12. 


I  [Heb.  =  "  bitterness,"  **  bitter 

fountains  "J. 

A  town  or  village  of  Judah  (Micah  i.  12). 
Site  unknown. 

Karriage  [EngUsh^. 

Marriage  was  iMvmely  instituted  in 
ParadiBe,  and  on  the  prmciple  of  mon- 
ogamy, Adam  being  the  first  husband  and 
Eve  the  first  bride  (Gen.  ii.  18,  21-24 ;  iii. 
17,  20;  iv.  1,  26).  Cain  had  a  wife 
(iv.  17).  Noah  had  one,  and  one  only  ;  it 
was  the  same  also  with  his  three  sons  Mi. 
7,  13^.  Lamech,  of  Cain's  progeny,  had 
two  (iv.  19),  but  it  would  seem  as  if  mon- 
ogamy was  the  rule  in  antediluvian  times. 
In  the  patriarchal  period,  Abraham  and 
Nahor  took  each  a  smgle  wife,  though,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  acceptance  of 
Hagar  as  an  inferior  wife  to  Sarah  was  a 
first  step  to  polygamy  (xi.  29  ;  xvi.  1  -3  ; 
cf.  xxv.  6).  Is^ic  had  but  one  wife, 
Hebekah  (xxiv.  67;  xxvi.  7,  8).  Rsauhad 
more  than  one  (xxvi.  34 ;  xxxvi.  10).  If 
Jacob  had  two,  it  was  not  by  deliberate 
intention,  but  because  the  fraud  had  been 
practised  upon  him  of  giving  him  at  first, 


not  the  young  woman  he  had  sought,  but 
one  he  did  not  desire  to  have  (xxix. 
1-30).  Joseph  had  but  one  wife  (xh.  45^. 
The  voice  of  Nature  was  listened  to  m 
the  patriarchal  period,  when  it  said  that 
love  was  the  proper  preliminary  to  mar- 
riage (xxix.  18-20;  xxxiv.  3,  4).  The 
damsel  had  in  some  cases  to  be  purchased 
by  the  intending  bridegroom  from  her 
guardian  (xxix.  18-20,  27),  but  the  wishes 
of  the  maiden  were  at  least  occasionally 
consulted  (xxiv.  58).  One  instance  oc- 
curred in  which  the  violation  of  maiden 
furity  was  savagely  vindicated  (xxxiv. 
-31),  and  already  there  were  debased 
women  who  sold  their  virtue  for  such 
substitutes  for  money  as  the  age  produced 
(xxxviii.  1-30).  In  the  early  penod  of  the 
Hebrews*  residence  in  Egypt  marriages  of 
the  normal  type  occurred  (Exod.  ii.  1 ;  vi. 
20,  23,  25},  though  doubtless  the  sancti^ 
of  the  institution  would  be  interfered  with 
after  the  chosen  people  were  reduced  to 
bondage.  Whether  Moses  had  only  one 
wife  throughout  his  career  depends  on  the 
interpretation  of  Numb.  xii.  1,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  questions,  Was  Zipporah 
(Exod.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  26 ;  xviii.  6,  etc.)  the 
*'  Ethiopian  woman  ?  "  or  if  not,  then  was 
she  dead  before  the  other  woman  came 
upon  the  scene  ?  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
there  was  betrothal  before  marriage.  The 
following  enactments  relate  to  rotrothal, 
marriage,  and  the  cognate  subject  divorce 
(Exod.  XX.  14,  17 ;  xxi  3-11 ;  xxii.  16, 17 ; 
Lev.  xviii.  1-30;  xix.  20,  21,  29;  xx.  10, 
19,  21 ;  xxi.  9,  13-15 ;  xxii.  12,  13 ;  Numb. 
V.  11-31;  XXX.  6-16;  xxxvi.  3-12;  Deut. 
V.  18,  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  XX.  7  ;  xxi.  10-17 ;  xxii. 
5,  13-30;  xxiii.  18;  xxiv.  1-5,  17;  xxv. 
5-12 ;  xxvi.  12,  13  ;  xxvii.  19-23).  Among 
these  passa^  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
following  directly  relate  to  the  degrees  of 
affinity  within  which  marria^  may  or  may 
not  be  contracted:  Lev.  xviii.  1-24;  xx. 
10-21  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  20-23.  If  in  Lev. 
xviii.  18  "  a  woman  to  her  sister,"  means 
simply  "one  woman  to  another"  as  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  *'a  man  to  his  brother" 
is  the  literal  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  phrase 
signifying  **  one  to  another,"  then  the  first 
passage  expressly  forbids  polygamy.  A 
remarkable  injunction,  too,  is  ttiat  when 
a  man  died  childless  his  unmarried  brother, 
if  he  had  one,  should  wed  the  widow,  and 
if  he  refused,  should  bepublicly  insulted  by 
the  elders  of  his  city  (Deut.  xxv.  5-10 ;  cf. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  8  ;  Euth  iii.  2,  9 :  iv.  3-17  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  23-33  ;  Mark  xu.  18-27  ;  Luke 
XX.  27-40).  Harlots  existed  in  Joshua^s 
time  amon^  the  Canaanite  nations  (Josh, 
ii.  1 ;  vi.  2.^).  The  prophetic  spirit  might 
animate  a  married  woman,  as  it  did 
Deborah,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  the  husband 
apparently  being  of  no  celebrity,  while  his 
partner  judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.  4).    Even 
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in  the  rude  times  of  the ' 
of  a  harlot  was  not  valuei 


I  "the  child 
liiceonebomiu 


wedlock  (xi.  1/2^,  showinff  that  legitimate 
marriages  were  the  rale  (ci.  also  iv.  17 ;  xiii. 
2,  etc.),  though  some  practised  polygamy 
(viii.  30;  ix.  2, 5;  x.  4,  etc.),  and  concuoines 
existed  (xix.  2).  In  certain  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, also,  there  was  what  anthro- 
rx)logi8tscail  *' marriage  by  capture  "  (xxi. 
1 6-23).  Elkanah,  who  lived  in  those  days, 
had  two  wives,  who,  like  Jacob's  two, 
were  at  variance  (1  Sam.  i.  2,  6,  etc.). 
Saul  seems  to  have  had  only  one  wife  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  60) .  David  ultimately  had  several 
(2  Sam.  iii  2-5 ;  xi.  27).  Solomon  carried 
the  practice  of  polygamy  to  a  great  extent 
(1  Kings  xi.  3).  Rehoboam  also  had  a 
number  of  wives  and  concubines  ( 2  Chron. 
xi.  21).  Ahab  also  must  have  had  many 
concubines  (2  Kings  x.  1),  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  same  with  some  of  the  other  kmigs. 
During  the  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  numerous.  They  in- 
creased in  number  during  the  captivity, 
and  after  the  return  from  Babylon  Ezra 
induced  quite  a  large  number  of  people 
who  had  violated  the  Mosaic  law  in  tnis 
respect  to  put  away  their  Gentile  wives 
(Ezra  ix.,  x.).  Dunng  the  Old  Testament 
period  of  Jewish  history  the  father  seems 
to  have  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  his 
daughter's  hand  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17;  Jud^. 
i.  12,  13),  though  in  certain  cases  his 
knowledge  of  the  daughter's  feelings  may 
have  influenced  his  decision  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
20,  21).  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the 
intending  bridegroom  had  to  give  a  price 
of  one  kmd  or  other  to  the  fattier  for  the 
bride  (1  Sam.  xviii.  24,  25).  Marriage- 
feasts  on  the  wedding  day  were  of  ancient 
date  (Gen.  xxix.  22).  Idol-worship  on  the 
part  of  the  chosen  people  was  looked  upon 
as  spiritual  adultery,  and  was  denounced 
as  such  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  iii.  1-20; 
Ezek.  xvi. ;  xxiii. ;  Hosea  ii.  1-23).  In 
the  New  Testament  our  Lord  treats  of 
divorce  (Matt.  xix.  3-12,  etc.).  [Divorce.] 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  graphically 
described  in  uie  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
(Matt.  XXV.  1-13),  and  the  feast  in  that  of 
the  king  who  made  a  marriage  for  his  son 
(xxii.  1-14).  The  relation  between  Christ 
and  His  Church  is  compared  to  the  marriage 
union  (Ephes.  v.  22-33).  The  marriage 
ceremonies  and  legal  arrangements  m 
Palestine  are  not  very  different  now  from 
what  they  were  in  New  Testament  times. 

Mars  [Lat.,  anciently  Jtfflror*]. 

The  Roman  god  of  war,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Are^f. 

Mars  Hill.  The  same  as  Areopagus 
(q.v.)  (Acts  xvii.  22). 

Marsena  [Heb.  from  Persian  = 
"high"(?)]. 


One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  who 
were  permitted  to  see  the  king's  face  (Esth. 
L  14). 

Kartlia  [N.T.  Gr.  and  Aramaic  = 
'^  lady,"  the  feminine  fonn  of  later  Aramaic 
Jtfar«f  =  '*Lord"]. 

Apparently  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family  at  Bethany  which  our  Lord  at  times 
visited,  and  for  which  He  had  a  special 
affection  (John  xi.  5).  She  is  first  men- 
tioued  by  St.  Luke,  who  calls  the  house 
'^  her  house  "  (Luke  x.  38),  as  if  she  was 
the  head  of  the  family.  Probably  she  was 
a  widow  to  whom  the  house  had  descended 
from  her  late  husband,  and  the  order  of 
ages  in  the  family  seems  to  have  beoi 
Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus  (John  xt  5). 
When  first  (?)  our  Lord  visited  Bethany, 
Martha  received  Him  into  her  house,  and 
bustled  about  to  make  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  she  considered  suitable  to  His 
dignity  and  worth.  Evidently  prone  to 
lay  small  disappointments  too  much  to 
heart,  she  was  annoyed,  and  even  went 
the  length  of  complaining  to  Jesus,  that  her 
sister  Maiy,  who  was  sitting  at  His  feet 
listening  to  'His  words,  was  f  ailing^  in  her 
duty  of  giving  assistance  in  preparing  the 
meal.  The  reply  was,  **  Martha,  Mi^tha, 
thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things :  but  one  thing  is  needful :  ana 
MaxT  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  mm.  ner  "  (Luke 
X.  38-42).  Martha  poasessed  the  temnera- 
ment  of  action,  and  when,  after  the  aeatii 
of  her  brother  Lazarus,  she  heard  that 
Jesus  was  on  His  way  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  she  went  out  to  meet  Him 
instead  of  waiting  for  His  arrival.  It  was 
in  the  interview  which  took  place  between 
them  that  our  Loi^,  to  console  her,  uttered 
the* sublime  words  commencing  **  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  life,"  which  have 
been  so  precious  in  all  subsequent  ages  to 
bereaved  mourners.  She  was  present  with 
her  sister  when  Lazarus  was  raised  from 
the  dead  (John  xi.  1-57).  The  last  we 
hear  of  her  is  that  six  days  before  the 
passover  at  which  our  Lord  was  to  suffer 
'*  they  made  Him  a  supper,  at  which 
Martha  served,"  and  Lazarus  was  one  of 
the  guests  (xii.  1,2). 

Blary  [N.T.  Gr.  Maria,  from  Heb. 
Minjam  =  **  Miriam  "  (q.v.)]. 

Six  women  mentioncKl  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(1)  Mary  the  (Wife)  op  Clopas  ob 
Cleophas.  a  Mary  so  desi^uated  in  John 
xix.  25— A.V.  and  R.V.  "Wife  "  is  not 
in  the  original  Greek.  It  is,  however, 
supplied  both  by  the  A.V.  and  the  B.V. 
Clopas  of  the  R.V.,  Cleophas  of  the 
A.V.  text,  is  apparently  to  be  identi- 
fied with  ALPaEUS  (q.v,).  He  and  his 
wife  Mary  were  the  parents  of  James  the 
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Less  and  Joses,  with  a  daughter  Salome 
(Mark  xv.  40).  A  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  John  xix.  25  reveals  that  this 
Mary  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  was  probably  the  younger  of  the  two. 
It  has  been  objected  that  this  makes  two 
sisters  have  the  same  name.  Such  an 
occurrence,  however,  though  unusual,  is 
not  wholly  without  precedent.  Some  con- 
sider that  the  two  Marys  were  first  cousins, 
''sister**  in  John  xix.  25  being,  they 
think,  used  in  a  loose  sense.  [Bbeth- 
BEN  II  (1^.]  Both  Clopaa  and  Joseph  so 
speedily  ai«ippear  from  the  narrative  that 
it  is  probable  they  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  commencement  of  our  Lord*s 
ministry,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  two 
Marvs.  during  a  great  pai-t  of  their  widow- 
hood, lived  together,  uniting  their  house- 
holds into  a  single  family.  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopos  was  one  of  tne  little  group  of 
women  who  were  at  the  cross  (John  xix. 
25)  and  at  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ; 
Mark  xiv.  47  ;  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  55 ; 
xxiv.  10).  [A*«?  No.  2  of  this  article,  also 
Alphjeus,  CTlopas,  Jahes  (2)  and  (3)  (?).] 
(2)  Maby  the  ViboiNj  the  Yiboin 
Maby.  All  the  autiientic  information 
regarding  her  life  comes  from  Scripture. 
In  the  sixth  month  after  the  concei)tion  of 
John  the  Baptist  the  angel  (Gabriel  was 
sent  from  GkJd  to  a  '*  city  '*  or  village  of 
Galilee  named  Nazareth,  to  make  an  all- 
important  communication  to  Mary,  who 
resided  in  the  place,  and  was  betrothed  to 
a  carpenter  called  Joseph.  Gabriel  told 
her  that  she  was  highly  favoured  and 
blessed  among  women,  for  she  was  about 
to  conceive  and  in  due  time  bring  forth  a 
Son  to  be  named  Jesus,  who  should  be 
cilled  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  should 
obtain  from  Qod  the  throne  of  the  Child*s 
** father*'  {i.e.  ancestor)  David,  and  reign 
for  ever.  Mary  asked  how  all  this  comd 
be  seeing  she  was  a  virgin.  The  answer 
was  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
upon  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
overshadow  her ;  the  **  holy  thing  *'  which 
should  be  bom  of  her  was  there&re  to  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  Mary,  terming  her- 
self the  handmaid  ^literally  the  bondmaid) 
of  the  Lord,  formally  intimated  her  acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  arrangement.  She 
soon  afterwards  paid  a  three  months*  visit 
to  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  aware  of 
the  honour  about  to  be  conferred  upon  her. 
Elizabeth  blessed  her,  and  she  m  turn 
uttered  a  magnificent  hymn  of  thanks- 

S'ving  to  God  for  the  high  honour  which 
e  designed  to  confer  (Luke  i.  26-66).  She 
does  not  appear  to  have  communicated 
to  Joseph  what  had  occurred,  and  after  a 
time  he,  suspecting  serious  misconduct  on 
her  part,  resolved  to  divorce  her,  but  as 
privately  as  he  could.  When  he  wa«  re- 
volving the  matter  in  his  mind,  an  angel 


appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  removed 
his  suspicions  by  informing  him  that 
the  conception  which  troubled  him  was 
miraculous.  Mary  was  to  bear  a  Son, 
who  was  to  be  (^ed  Jesus  (''Jehovah 
salvation,**  or  "Saviour**),  because  He 
should  save  His  people  from  their  sins. 
[Jesus.]  Joseph  was  enjoined  to  carry 
out    his    engagement   with    Mary,    and 

S'ving,  when  he  awoke,  obedience  to  the 
ivine  command,  *  *  took  unto  him  his  wife, 
and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth 
a  Son,  and  he  called  His  name  Jesus.** 
The  R.V.,  following  a  different  text  from 
the  A. v.,  omits  the  word  ** first-bom*' 
occurring  in  the  former,  though  giving 
the  Greek  words  from  which  it  was  trans- 
lated at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Matthew^ 
points  out  that  the  miraculous  birth  of  a 
child  of  promise  from  a  virgin  mother 
fulfilled  the  prediction  re^i^urding  Im- 
manuel  recorded  in  Isa.  vii.  14 ;  Matt, 
i.  18-25.  riMMANUEL.]  When  the  en- 
rolment imaer  Quirinus,  the  governor  of 
S3rria,  required  each  of  those  wnose  names 
were  to  be  written  down  to  repair  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  Joseph,  who  was 
"  of  the  house  and  fanuly  of  David,**  had 
to  proceed  to  Bethlehem,  David's  city. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mary,  who,  find- 
ing no  room  in  the  inn,  nad  to  take  refuge 
in  a  stable  for  cattle  or  horses,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Child  of  prophecy,  for 
whom  there  was  no  cradle  except  what  a 
manger  designed  to  hold  food  for  the 
aninuils  could  afford  (Luke  ii.  1-7).  She 
was  present  when  the  shepherds,  who  had 
received  from  the  ancrelic  host  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth,  came  to  Bethle- 
hem to  see  the  Infant  whose  advent  to  the 
world  hod  created  such  interest  in  heaven. 
The  scene  evidently  impressed  her  deeply, 
and  she  treasured  it  up  m  her  memory  for 
future  reflection  (ii.  8-20).  From  the 
stable  there  seems  to  have  been  a  removal 
to  a  house  in  Bethlehem  before  the  visit  of 
the  Magi  (Matt.  ii.  11).  When  Jesus  wa.<« 
dedicated  in  the  temple,  at  the  end  of 
Mary*8  days  of  her  purification,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  considerate  provision  by 
which  one  who  was  unable  through 
poverty  to  include  a  lamb  among  the 
gnimniH  offered  on  her  behalf  might  omit 
it  and  make  her  whole  sacrifice  consist  of 
two  turtledoves  and  two  young  pigeons 
(cf.  Lev.  xii  1-8,  especially  verse  8,  with 
Luke  ii.  24),  an  interesting  revelation  of 
the  humble  financial  circumstances  in 
which  she  and  Joseph  were  at  the  time. 
Mary  was  specially  addressed  by  aged 
Simeon  in  part  of  his  prophetic  utterance 
^34,  35).  She,  of  course,  partook  of  the 
aiscomforts  incident  to  the  flight  into 
Egypt  and  the  subsequent  return  to 
Nazareth  (Matt.  ii.  13,  14,  21).  Though 
only  the  moles  were  required  by  law  to 
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preeent  themselves  three  tiinee  a  ^ear  at 
Jerusalem  (Exod.  xxiii.  17),  yet  their  part- 
ners in  life  often  accompanied  them,  and 
Mary  made  a  practice  of  doing  so  every 
year  at  the  passover  (Luke  ii.  41).  She 
was  with  Joseph  at  the  passover  at  whidi 
Jesus  stayed  behind  in  the  temple,  and, 
asking  explanations  from  Him  as  to  con- 
duct whicn  at  first  sight  appeared  incon- 
siderate, treasured  up  in  her  heart  the 
answer  she  received.  She  was  at  Nazareth 
during  the  long  period  of  perhaps  thirty 
years  that  her  Son  remained  in  compara- 
tive obecuritj,  preparing  for  His  public 
work.  During  that  unrecorded  period 
He  was  subj^  to  her,  giving  her  idl 
the  honour  and  love  which  a  mother  could 
claim  (ii.  51).  At  Cana  of  Galilee  she 
took  upon  her  to  suggest  to  Him  that  a 
miracle  for  the  production  of  wine  would 
be  suitable,  havmg  probably  heard  from 
Him  previously  that  He  would  soon 
confirm  His  preaching  by  signs  and 
wonders;  but  He  did  not  admit  that 
even  a  mother  had  the  riffht  to  interfere  in 
such  matters,  and  gentlv  rebuked  her. 
**  Woman,"  He  said,  **  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come" 
(John  ii.  4).  She  perceiving  that  she  had 
erred,  next  took  the  pro|)er  enough  step  of 
confining  herself  to  giving  advice  to  the 
servants  to  render  implicit  obedience  to  all 
her  Son*8  commands  (John  ii.  4,  5).  On 
another  occasion  she,  with  His  **  breth- 
ren," sent  a  message  intimating  that  they 
wished  to  speak  with  Him.  Apparently 
the^r  designed  to  restrain  Him  in  His 
ministry,  and  He  in  conse^^uence  made  no 
response  to  the  communication  sent,  but 
laia  down  the  doctrine  that  His  disciples 
were  to  Him  the  equivalents  of  mother 
and  brethren,  adding,  **  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is,  in 
heaven,  he  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother"  (Matt.  xii.  46-50;  Mark iii. 31 -35 ; 
Luke  viii.  19-21).  The  people  of  Nazareth, 
calling  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  de- 
nominated James,  Joses,  Simon,  and 
Judas  His  brethren  (i.r.  brothers).  Sisters 
also  are  mentioned.  One  hypothesis  is 
that  the  term  *'  lMt)thers  "  is  here  used  in 
its  strict  sense,  and  that  the  four  persons 
mentioned  were  actual  sons  of  Mary 
after  her  marriage  with  Joseph ;  others 
interpret  the  word '*  brethren  "  in  a  looser 
sense,  and  believe  that  they  were  cousins 
of  our  Lord,  and  consequently  not  sons  of 
Mary  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark vi.  3).  [Breth- 
ren H  (1).]  Though  Mary  was  near  the 
cross  with  other  Christian  women  at  the 
crucifixion,  she  was  so  prostrated  by  grief 
that  she  was  not  as  fit  for  action  as  the 
rest,  and  she  left  it  to  them  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  anointing  of  the 
body  and  to  be  at  the  sepulchre  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection.    While 


she  stood  at  the  cross,  Jesus  made 
provision  for  her,  by  saving  to  her  as 
she  was  beside  John  the  beloved  apostle, 
"  Woman,  behold  thy  son "  ;  ana  then 
again  to  him,  *^  Behola  thy  mother."  From 
that  very  hour  John,  desiroas  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Master*  s  dying  injonctioEi, 
took  her  to  his  home  (John  xix.  25-27). 
After  the  resurrection  she  was  with  the 
apostles  while  they  went  on  with  ooutinual 
prayer  and  supplication  (Acts  i.  14).  This 
IS  the  last  notice  of  her  which  we  meet 
with  in  Scripture.  No  authentic  evidence 
exists  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  her 
death.  The  * '  tomb  of  the  Vir^  Mary  "  is 
shown  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  genuine- 
ness. 

(3)  Mart  Magdalene.    The  designa- 
tion appended  to  the  name  Mary  probably 
implies    that   she    was   bom,     or    whoi 
she  first  came  into  notice  was  resident,  in 
the  village  of  Magdala,  on   the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.     The  beliel 
that  prior  to  her  conversion  she  was  a 
woman  of  bad  character  is  so  generally 
accepted,  that  a  Magdalen  asylum  means 
an  institution  for  reclaiming  women  who 
have  lapsed  from  the  paths  of  purity.  The 
chief  arguments  for  this  view  are  two.    It 
is  stated   that  Mary  Magdalene    was  a 
woman  out  of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven 
devils  (Mark  xvi.  9 ;  Luke  viii.  2).    Sheii 
also  assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
woman  (in  the  citv  of  Capernaum  {Y})  who 
was   a   sinner    fLuke    vii.   37).    Neither 
argument  is  conclusive.    The  Greek  word 
translated  devils  is  ^aiwiotiia  =  ^*  demons.*' 
The  people  possessed  with  demons  seen 
not  to  have  acted  as  a  rule  like  wicked 
men  in  their  senses  misusing  their  talents, 
but  as  mad  people,  and  it  may  be  that 
Mary  Magdalene  never  lapsed  from  the 
paths  of  purity,  but  was  too  finely  strung 
for  the  coarse  battle  of  life,  had  her  reason 
unhinged,  and  became  a  oon&rmed  maniac 
The  only  fact  at  all  fitted  to  suggest  thai 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  was  the  same 
as  Mary  Magdalene  is  that  Mar^-'s  name  is 
first  introduced  just  after  the  mddentin 
which  the  sinner  appeared  (cf.  vii.  36-60 
with  viii.  2),  but  this  is  only  a  slender 
ground  for  identifying  the  two.     When 
our  Lord   cast  the  seven  devils  out   of 
Mary,  she  was  delivered  from  her  sin,  het 
madness,  or  from  both.    Her  gratitude  and 
love  to    her  great   Deliverer  were   very 
deep.    She  was  the  most  prominent  of  the 
various  Marys  and  ethers  who  followed 
our  Lord  from  Galilee  to  minister  unto 
Him,  and  who  were  present  in  a  group 
at    the     crucifixion     (Matt,    xxvii.    56: 
Mark  xv.  40;  John  xix.  25).     She  and 
another  Mary  (the  wife  of  Clopas  [Xo.  1]) 
sat  that  Friaay  eveninjr  over  agamst  the 
sepulchre    (Matt,    xxvii.    61).    Marking 
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where  it  was,  they  were  early  at  the  spot 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  bearing  spices 
with  which  to  anoint  the  precious  remains. 
Mary  Magdalene,  apparently  lingering 
after  her  companion  had  withdrawn,  was 
the  first  to  be  honoured  with  an  ap{)ear- 
ance  of  her  risen  Lord,  and  recognising 
Him  when  in  the  old  accents  He  repeated 
her  name,  Mary  was  by  Him  commis- 
sioned to  announce  the  resurrection  to  the 
apostles  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-8;  Mark  xvi. 
1-11;  Luke  xxiv.  1-11;  John  xx.  1-18). 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  her  subse- 
quent history. 

(4)  Mabt  of  Bethany.  A  woman, 
apparently  young  when  first  she  appears 
in  the  evangelical  narrative,  as  living  m  her 
sister  Martha's  house  in  "acertainvulage." 
When  our  Lord  visiteti  the  family  she  was 
so  entranced  with  His  conversation  that 
she  simply  sat  at  His  feet  listening  to  every 
word  that  He  spoke.  Her  sister  Martha 
requested  Jesus  to  bid  her  help  in  pre- 
paring entertainment  for  Him,  but  the 
Master  defended  the  listening  disciple, 
saying  that  only  one  thing  was  really 
needful,  and  *'  Mary  hath  chosen  the  good 
iiort,  wnich  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
her"  (Luke  x.  38-42— R.V.).  St.  John 
i-eveals  that  the  village  was  Bethany 
(about  a  mile  east  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives),  and  gives  the  name  of 
Martha  and  Mary's  brother  Lazarus,  the 
same  who  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Of 
a  quiet  temperament,  Mary  **sat  still  in 
the  house, '^  when  her  more  energetic 
sister,  hearing  that  Jesus  was  coming, 
went  out  to  meet  Him  on  the  road.  When 
Mary  was  sent  for,  however,  she  promptly 
obeyed,  and  falling  in  tears  at  the  feet  of 
Chnst,  said,  **  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been 
here  my  brother  had  not  died"  (John 
XI.  20-32).  Soon  afterwards  a  feast 
was  made  at  Bethany,  apparently  not  at 
Martha's,  but  at  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper.  At  this  entertainment  Martha 
served,  and  Lazarus  was  a  guest.  Mary, 
who  was  also  present,  took  a  pound  of 
precious  ointment  of  spikenard,  and  with 
it  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  wiping  them 
with  her  hair  (John  xii.  3).  «fudas  cen- 
sured what  he  considered  the  waste  of  the 
ointment,  but  the  Saviour  again  took  part 
with  Mary,  ending  His  defence  of  her 
conduct  with  the  words  "And  verily  I 
say  unto  vou,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world, 
this  also  which  this  woman  hath  done 
shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her  " 
(Matt  xxvi.  6-13; Mark xiv.  3-9).  Itisthe 
last  we  hear  of  the  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  spiritually-minded  Mary  of  Bethany. 

(5)  Mabt  the  Mother  of  Mabk.  *A 
woman  more  fully  designated  '*  Mary  the 
mother  of  John  who«ie  surname  was 
Mark,"  that  is,  of  the  cousin  of  Barnabas, 


and  the  reputed  author  of  the  second 
gospel.  She  was  a  member  of  the  early 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  evidently  was  in 
comfortable  worldly  circumstances.  She 
had  a  house  standing  within  an  enclosure 
entered  by  an  outer  gate.  She  kept  a 
servant-girl  called  Khoda,  and  had  a  room 
sufiidently  lar^e  to  accommodate  quite  a 
number  of  Christians  when  they  assembled 
for  prayer,  as  they  did  when  Peter  was  in 

Srison  and  in  danger  of  execution.  When 
tie  apostle  was  miraculously  set  free  by 
the  angel,  it  was  to  this  Mai*y's  house  that 
he  turned  his  footsteps  (Acts  xii.  3-17). 
He  calls  Mark  his  **  son  "  (1  Peter  v.  13— 
B.y.),  probably  meaning  his  spiritual  son 
or  convert.    If  this  is  the  meaning,  it  may 

;   have  been  when  visiting  or  perhaps  pray- 

,   ing  or  preaching  at  this  Mary's  house  that 

I   he  led  John  Mark  to  Christ. 

I  (6)  Mabt  of  Roxe.  A  woman  at 
Rome  of  whom  Paul  thus  wrote  to  the 
church  there  :  **  Salute  Mary,  who  be- 
stowed much  labour  on  you ''  (Rom.  xvi. 
6— R.  v.),  "on  us  "(A.  v.). 


[Heb.  Mattkil  {ttee  the  article), 
from  sakal—  "to  look  at,"  "to  attend 
to"]. 

A  Hebrew  word  occurring  in  the  titles 
of  Psalms  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.,  liii., 
liv.,  Iv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
and  cxlii.  On  the  margin  of  the  A.V. 
(title  of  Psalm  xxxii.^  Maschil  is  .rendered 
"  giving  instruction."  Gesenius,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  others  believe  that  it 
means  "a  didactic  poem";  Sir  John 
Stainer,  "a  poem  of  a  moral  or  typical 
import."  Another  view  is  that  it  is  a 
musical  direction  to  the  singers. 


[Heb.  of  doubtful  meaning]. 

The  younger  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23).  Called  in  1  Chron.  i.  17 
Meshech  (q.v.). 

Mftihal  [an  abbreviation  of  Heb. 
Misheal  =  "  prayers  "]  [Misheal]  (1 
Chron.  vi.  74). 

KMorekAli  [Heb.  Mc^-eqcJi,  —  "  a  vine- 
yard"]^ 

An  Edomite  city,  the  birthplace  or 
residence  of  king  Sajnlah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  47).    Exact  site  unknown. 

Maasa  [Heb.  =  "  carrying,"  "  a  load," 
**  a  burden"]. 

A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1 
Chron.  i.  30).  He  has  oeen  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  given  oripin  to  the  Masani, 
a  tribe  of  Eastern  Arabia.  Pliny  mentions 
a  people  called  theMasei,  a  nomad  tribe  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  may  have  been  of  the 
same  lineage. 

Mas  sail      [Heb.     =     "tempting," 
"  proving,"  "  temptation  "]. 
One  of  the  names  given  by  Moses  to  the 
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spot  in  Horeb  where  he  struck  the  rock 
with  the  miraculous  effect  of  win.lring 
water  gush  forth.  The  name  was  given 
because  the  Israelites  there  tempted  «feho- 
vah  by  their  murmuring  and  unbelief 
(Exod.  xvii.  7;  Deut.  vi.  16;  ix.  22; 
xxxiii.  8).    Called  also  Mkrtbah  (q.v.). 

Kathiuala  \^.T.  Gr.  Mathottsala] 
[Methuselah]  (Luke  iii  37— A. V.). 

Blatred  [Heb.  Matredh  =  '*  driving 
forward  "]. 

An  Edomite  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Me-zahab,  the  mother  of  Mehetabel,  wife 
of  Hadar.  king  of  £dom  (G^eu.  xxxvi.  39  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  50). 

BCatrl  [Heb.  =  «* rainy"]. 
A  Beniamite  family,  from  which  sprang 
Kish  ana  his  son  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  21). 

Blattan  [Heb.  =  <'  a  gift'']. 

(1)  A  priest  of  Baal  slain  before  the 
altar  of  that  **  god  *'  during  the  revolution 
which  led  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  and  the 
elevation  of  Joash  to  the  throne  of  Judah 
(2  Kings  xi  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  17). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Shephatiah, 
in  Jeremiah's  time  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1;. 

Blattanah  [Heb.  =  «<  a  gift"!. 

One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  or 
near  the  Moabite  territory  (Numb.  xxi. 
18,  19).    Exact  situation  unknown. 


[Heb.  Mattanpah  and 
Mattanijahii  =  **  gift  of  Jehovah."  Nos. 
2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  of  the  first 
form,  and  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  singer,  a  son  of  Heman,  in  David's 
time  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4,  16). 

^2)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Asaph,  in  or 
beiore  Jehoshaphat's  reign  (2  Chron.  xx. 
14). 

(3)  A  Levite  descended  from  Asaph.  He 
was  one  of  thofte  who  aided  kin^Hezekiah  in 
his  work  of  religious  reformation  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  13). 

(4)  A  son  of  king  Josiah.  His  name 
was  altered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Zede- 
KIAH  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17). 

(5)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Micah,  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  ix.  15 ;  Neh. 
xi.  17  [?] ;  xii.  8  [?] ;  xiu.  13  [?]). 

(6)  A  son  of  Elam  (Ezra  x.  26). 

(7)  A  son  of  Zattu  (Ezra  x.  27). 

(8)  A  son  of  Pahath-moab  (Ezra  x.  30). 

(9)  A  son  of  Bani  (Ezra  x.  37). 

11  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  ana  9  were  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  their  foreign  wives. 

(10)  A  porter  of  late  date  (Neh.  xii. 
25). 

Blattatha  [Gr.  from  Heb.  Mattattnh 
=  '* gift  of  Jehovah"]. 

A  son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  king 
David  (Luke  iii.  31). 

Mftttftttoli,  Blattatbali  [Heb.  Mat- 
UUtah  =  *  *  gift  of  Jehovah  "] . 


I       A  son  of  Haahum.    He  was  induced  \ff 
,   Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Em 
X.  33). 

I       BlattathiM  [N.T.  Gr.  for  Heb.  Mat- 
I   TATTAH  (q.v.),  or  Mattathyah  =  *'  gifts  <A 

Jehovah'*]. 
'       (1)  The  son  of  Semein,  and  the  father 
'   of  Maath,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lofd 
!    (Luke  iii.  26). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  certain  Amos,  and  the 

father  of  a  certain  Joseph,  in  the  same 

ancestry  QLuke  iii.  25). 
H  For  Mattathias,'  the  father   of  the 

Maccabee  family,  mc  Histobt,  }  (2)  H  (3) 

p.  304,  coL  1. 

llAtteiiai  [an  abbreviation  of  Heb. 
Matta4tyah'\.     [Mattaxiah.] 

(1)  A  pnest,  a  son  (?)  of  Joiarib  (Neh. 
xii.  19). 

(2)  A  son  of  Hashum.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  X.  33). 

(3)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  also  was  induced 
to  put  his  foreign  wife  away  (Ezra  x.  37). 

Blatthan  [Gr.  from  Heb.  MaiUtH  = 
"gift"]. 

A  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the  father  ot 
Jacob,  whose  son  was  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt.  i.  13). 

Mattbat  [N.T.  Gr.  probably  a  varia- 
tion of  Matthan  (q.v.)]. 

(1)  The  son  of  a  certain  Levi,  and  the 
father  of  Jorim,  in  the  ancestry  of  oar 
Lord  giUke  iii.  29). 

(2)  The  son  of  another  Levi,  and  th»» 
father  of  Heli,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

Mattbew  [N.T.  Gr.  Mntthaua  for 
Heb.  Mattattah  or  Mattathyah^.     [Mat- 

TATTAH.] 

A  **  publican  "  or  taxgatherer  for  the 
Roman  government  stationed  at  Caper- 
naum,  where  he  was  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  (the  place  of  toll— R.V.),  when 
Jesus,  passing  by,  called  him  to  be  an 
apostle.  Obedient  at  once  to  the  sacred 
summons,  he  made  a  parting  feast  to  his 
friends,  and,  without  further  delay,  fol- 
lowed our  Lord  (Matt.  ix.  9-13 ;  cf.  x.  3}. 
When  the  same  event  is  recorded  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  custom-house  officer 
of  Capernaum  is  called,  not  Matthew,  but 
Levi.  The  identity  of  the  incidents  re- 
corded by  the  several  evangelists  in 
connection  with  his  call  to  the  apostleehip 
shows  that  Matthew  and  Levi  were  one 
and  the  same  person  (cf.  Mark  ii.  13-17; 
Luke  V.  27-32  with  Matt  ix.  9-13).  Both 
Mark  (iii.  18)  and  Luke  (vi.  15)  give  the 
name  as  Matthew,  and  not  Levi,  in  their 
lists  of  the  apostles.  It  is  probable  that 
originally  he  was  called  Levi,  but  that 
when  he  quitted  the  unpopular  occupa- 
tion of  a  ** publican"  and  took  a  fiiseh 
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departure  in  life,  he  altered  his  name  to 
Matthew.  Mark  (ii.  14)  says  that  **  Levi " 
was  the  sou  of  Alphtcus,  and  makes  the 
same  statement  witn  respect  to  James  the 
Less ;  the  two  may  therefore  have  been 
brothers.  This  is,  nowever,  improbable, 
as  their  names  are  not  placed  together  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostles.  The  name  of 
Matthew  is  prefixed  to  the  first  gospel.  [H  ] 
He  was  ahve  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (Acts  i.  13).  Nothing  further  is 
satisfactorily  determined  as  to  his  future 
historv. 

H  Th^  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
The  first  gospel,  that  believed  to  have 
been  written  vy  Matthew  the  publican. 
It  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
sections : — 

(1)  The  genealogy,  birth,  and  early  life 
of  Jesus  (i.,  ii.). 

(2)  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (iii.). 

(3)  The  temptation  of  Jesus,  the  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry,  and  the  call  of 
his  first  apostles  (iv.). 

(4)  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.-vii.). 
^5^  Miracles  and  teaching  (viii.,  ix.). 
(6;  Ordination   charge   to  the   twelve 

apostles  (x.). 

(7)  The  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  replv  of  Jesus  (xi.  1-15). 

(8)  jfeclect  of  the  day  of  grace  by  many 
who  had  heard  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and 


seen  His  mighty  deeds  fxi.  16-xii.  50^. 

(9)  The  sower  and  otner  parables  (xiii.). 

(10)  The  death  of  John  the  Baptist 
(xiv.  1-12). 

(11)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
and  the  walking  on  the  water  (xiv.  13-36). 

(12)  "  The  things  which  defile  a  man  " 
(XV.  1-20). 

n3J  The  visit  to  Phoenicia  (xv.  21-28). 

(14)  The  feeding  the  four  thousand  (xv. 
29-39}. 

(151  Disputations  with  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadduoees  (xvi.  1-12). 

(16)  The  visit  to  Caesarea-Philippi  (xvi. 
13-28). 

^17)  The  transfiguration  (xvii.  1-13). 

(18)  Fresh  miracles  and  teachings  (xvii. 
14-xviu.  35). 

n9)  Visit  to  PeriEa  (xix.  1-xx.  16). 

(20)  The  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
with  the  healing  of  the  blind  men  at 
Jericho  (xx.  17-34). 

(21)  The  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Sunday  before  the  crucifixion 
(xxi.  1-11). 

(22)  Occurrences  on  the  Monday  (xxi. 
12-17). 

(23)  Occurrences  on  the  Tuesday j  viz., 
the  vindication  by  our  Lord  of  His  au- 
thority; the  parables  of  the  husbandman 
who  ^  plantea  a  vineyard  and  of  the 
marriage-feajst ;  controversies  with  the 
Pharisees  and   Sadducees ;    denunciation 


of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees ;  the  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Christ's  second  advent :  the  para- 
bles of  the  ten  virgins  and  the  talents, 
with  the  description  of  the  last  judgment 
(xxi.  18-xxv.  46). 

(24)  Occurrences  on  the  Thursday,  viz., 
the  anointing  at  Bethany ;  the  last  pass- 
over  ;  the  first  communion  ;  the  agony  in 
the  Oarden ;  the  arrest  and  informal  trial 
of  Jesus ;  Peter's  fall  and  repentance 
(xxvi.). 

(25)  The  second  and  more  formal  trial  of 
Jesus,  that  before  the  Sanhedrin ;  His  third 
trial,  that  before  Pilate ;  His  crucifixion, 
death,  and  buiial,  all  on  Friday  (xxvii.). 

(26)  His  resurrection  and  subsequent 
appearances  (xxviii.). 

That  the  writer  of  the  first  gospel  was 
also  the  custom-house  ofiicer  of  Capernaum 
is  suggested  by  the  modest  way  m  which 
he  narrates  his  procedure  when  called  to 
the  apostleship.  Reading  in  his  work  of 
the  farewell  entertainment  given  to  his 
friends  before  he  left  them,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  publicans  and  sinners 
who  came  in  as  |^ests  did  so  quite  acci- 
dentally (Matt.  IX.  10).  Luke,  however, 
explains  how  this  came  about.  He  says 
that  Levi  (Matthew)  made  Him  (Jesus) 
*'a  great  feast  in  his  house;  and  there 
was  a  great  multitude  of  publicans  and 
of  others  that  were  sitting  at  meat  with 
them  **  (Luke  v.  29 — ^R.V.),  thus  revealing 
the  extent  of  Matthew's  hospitality,  which 
modesty  had  made  himself  conce^.  In- 
ternal evidence  shows  that  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  was  addressed  primarify  to  the 
Jews,  while  the  other  gospels  were  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  Gentiles.  The  great 
object  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  show  that 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Messianic  pro- 
phecy received  its  final  and  complete 
fulfilment.  Of  the  many  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  given  at  the  close  of 
this  article  those  which  are  cited  by 
Matthew  are  mainly  of  this  character. 
The  first  gospel  was  probably  written  in 
JudsBa.  Various  early  fathers  state  that 
Matthew's  gospel  was  composed  originally 
in  Aramaic,  and  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Gieek,  apparently  hy  another 
writer.  The  Aramaic  original,  it  is  said, 
then  fell  into  disuse,  being  little  seen 
except  in  the  hands  of  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  £bionite8.  The  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  our  present  Greek  gospel 
depends  on  the  settlement  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  was  preceded  by  one  in 
Aramaic.  If  it  was  so  preceded,  then  two 
dates  require  to  be  fixed;  if  it  was  not, 
then  there  is  need  for  only  one.  Though 
the  opinion  seems  gaining  ground  that 
Mark^s  gospel  preceded  tlmt  of  Matthew 
in  point  of  time,  yet  many  hold  the  con- 
trary opinion.    Among  the  dates  assigned 
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for  Matthew  have  been  a.d.  36,  37,  38,  41, 
42,  48,  60,  61,  64,  65,  70,  or  even  later. 
Doubts  were  f ormerlv  expressed  regarding 
the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  li.,  but 
it  is  now  generally  considered  that  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  in  their  favour.  The 
g06i)el  itself  has  all  along  been  regarded 
as  part  of  the  canon.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  the  formal  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew : — 
Matthew      i.  23 ;  of.  with  Isa.  vii.  \i. 


ii.  tf; 

1* 

II 

Mlcah  v.  2. 

»  15; 

Hoseaxi.  1. 

»  18; 

ii 

It 

Jer.  xxxL  15. 

M  23; 
lii.   8; 

Isa.  xV.  8. 

iv.   4; 

Deut  viii.  8. 

,1    6; 

^ 

Psalm  xci.  11.  12. 

,.7; 

J 

jj 

Deut  vi.  1(J. 

;.  10 ; 

>> 

J, 

1.  18. 

„    iv.l5,  16; 

11 

Isa.  ix.  1,  2. 

V.  21 ; 

f» 

Exod.  XX.  13 ;  Deut. 
v.  17. 

»  27; 

Exod.  XX.  14. 

31 ; 

^ 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

.1  33; 

Lev.  xix.  12. 

M  38  ; 

,, 

J, 

Exod.  xxi.  24. 

;;    WLnl 

J 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

Isa.  hii.  4. 

ix.  18 ; 

Hosea  vl  6. 

xi.  10 ; 

II 

^ 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

xii.   7; 

^^ 

Hosea  vi.  0. 

„    xii.  18-21 ; 

^ 

Isa.  xliL  1.4, 

„  xiii.  14, 16  ; 

^j 

,j 

„    vi.9.10. 

>,     M         35 ; 

Pttlin  Ixxviii.  2. 

XV.    4; 

»' 

" 

Exod.  XX.  12 ;  Deut 
V.  ltf;Exod.xxi.l7; 
Lev.  XX.  9. 

,,  7,  8 ; 

j^ 

^j 

Ina.  xxix.  18. 

„       xix.   4; 

j^ 

II 

Gen.  i.  27. 

»    5 ; 

,, 

„   ii.  24. 

*>       11     '  1 

,^ 

II 

Deut  xxiv.  1. 

„  xlx.  18, 19  ; 

•' 

Exod.xx.l2.1C;  Deut 
v.lO-20:Lev.xix.l8. 

„     xxi.  4,  5  ; 

jj 

^j 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

1,      M      la : 

^ 

^ 

l8tulvL7;Jer.vii.ll. 

M      »     i«i; 

j^ 

»» 

Psalm  viii.  2. 

M       1,       42 ; 
„    xxli.    24; 

„     cxviii.  22. 

Deut  XXV.  5,  6. 

„      „  31,  82  ; 

jj 

J, 

Exod.  iit  6. 

W      /,        87 ; 

^^ 

Deut  vi.  5. 

„      M        89 ; 

jj 

^j 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

1.      ..       44 ; 

Psalm  ex.  1. 

„      xxvi.  31 ; 

jj 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 

„  xxviL  9, 10 ; 

II 

jj 

„     xi.  12,  13. 

„     »        35 ; 

,, 

Psalm  xxii.  18. 

KattblM  [N 

.T. 

Gr.  apparently  from 

Heb.  Mattatti/ah  = '' giit  of  Jehovah." 
[Mattattah.] 

One  of  two  Christians  regarded  by  the 
early  Church  as  suitable  persons  to  make 
up  the  number  of  the  apostles  diminished 
by  the  apostasy  and  death  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  question  of  the  relative 
fitness  of  the  two  candidates  was  sub- 
mitted to  lot,  which  was  in  favour  of 
Matthias,  who  was  at  once  numbered 
with  the  other  eleven  apostles  (Acts  i. 
21-26).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
history. 

Blattitlilali  [Heb.  Mattithyah,  Mat- 
tithyahu  =  *'  gift  of  Jehovah."    Nos.  2, 3, 


and  4  are  of  the  first  form,  and  No.  I  of 
both  forms]. 

(1)  A  Levite  of  the  second  decree  ap- 
X)omted  by  David  a  porter  ana  also  a 
singer  {\  Chron.  xv.  18,  21)  to  minister 
before  me  aric  (xvi.  o\  He  was  a  ma  of 
Jeduthun,  played  tne  haip  in  Divine 
worship,  and  obtained  by  lot  the  four- 
teenth place  among  the  singers  (xxv.  3, 21). 

(2)  A  Korahite  Levite.  Uie  eldest  son  dL 
Shallum.  He  was  placed  in  charge  '*  over 
the  things  that  were  baked  in  pans"  (1 
Chron.  ix.  31— E.V.). 

(3)  A  son  of  Nebo.  He  was  induced  b^ 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Em 
X.  43). 

(4)  A  priest  or  Levite  who  supported 
E»*a  when  he  addressed  the  returned 
exiles  regarding  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Mattook  [[English]. 

In  English  it  generaUy  means  a  kind  of 
pickaxe  or  hoe  with  two  blades  in  dif- 
ferent planes,  the  cutting  edge  of  one 
resemblmg  that  of  an  axe,  and  the  other 
that  of  an  adze.  It  is  used  specially  for 
grubbing  up  the  roots  of  trees.  &the 
Old  Testament  mattock  is  the  rendeting 
of  (1)  the  Hebrew  Mahhareshah,  froib 
HAarash  =  **  to  engrave,"  **  to  sculpture," 
**to  fabricate,"  **to  plough,"  in  1  Sun. 
xiii.  20,  21.  Mahhai-ethethy  a  word  ftoin 
the  same  root,  is  rendered  **  share"  in 
verse  20,  and  Gresenius  is  unoertain  whidi 
Hebrew  word  really  means  the  matto<^ 
and  which  the  ploughshare.  The  Hebrew 
mattock  is  believed  to  have  had  only  one 
blade.  (2)  The  Hebrew  Maeddtr,  from 
iidar  =  **to  hoe,"  "  to  weed."  It  is  » 
light  hoe  (Isa.  vii.  25). 

H  In  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6  the  Hebrew  is  be- 
lieved to  be  corrupt,  and  for  "  mattock" 
of  the  A. v.,  the  R.V.  substitutes  *•  ruins." 

Blanl  [Eng.  from  Latin  malletu  =  **» 
mallet,"  "  a  hammer  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Jfepkitt  s 
"a  maul"  or  **  hammer,"  used  as  a 
battle-axe,  from  naphats  =  '*  to  break  in 
pieces,"  in  Prov.  xxv.  18— A. V.  and  B.V.). 

Mangitm  FHeb.  plural  of  Maoz  =  *'* 
strong  place,"  **a  fortification,"  **  a  for- 
tress"]. 

A  word  on  the  margin  of  Dan.  xL  38— 
A. v.,  rendered  in  the  text  "forces," and 
in  theR.V.  "fortresses." 

MaBsaroth  [Heb.  {see  the  article)]. ,.. 

An  astronomical  term  in  Job  xxxviii* 
32).  Both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  leave  it 
untranslated  in  the  text.  On  the  margin 
the  A.V.  renders  it  *'  the  twelve  signs,"  sod 
the  R.V.  "the  signs  of  the  zo<Oac."  I* 
is  from  Zarahh  =  "  to  rise  as  the  sun  "  or 
"  as  a  constellation." 

Meadow  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of   the  Hebrew  or 
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Egyptian  word  Ahhn  =  *'  the  reeds  and 
RiTnifar  plants  constituting  the  semi- 
aquatic  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile."  It  was  among  them  that  Pharaoh's 
kine  grazed  when  they  came  out  of  the 
river  (Gen.  xli.  2,  18}.  The  R.  V.  translates 
-/4  A  A««  **  reed  grass."  It  is  the  "flag"  of 
Job  viii.  11— A. V.  and  text  of  R.V.,  the 
margin  of  the  latter  again  having  **reed 
grass." 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Maareh 
=  '*  a  place  bare  of  trees  "  (Judg.  xx.  33 
— A.  V. ).    [Maarkh-Geba.  ] 

Meah  [Heb.  =  << a  hundred"]. 

A  tower  at  Jerusalem  not  far  from  that 
of  Hananeel  and  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii. 
I  ;  xii.  39).  It  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  temple  hill. 
[Jerusalem  II.  (5)]. 

Meal  [English]. 

The  rendenng  of  tlie  Hebrew  Qetnahk^ 
from  Qainahk  =  *'  to  germinate  "  f?)  in 
G«n.  xviii.  6;  Numb.  v.  15,  etc. ;  ^*any 
of  the  cereal  grains  ground  down  between 
millstones."  in  Judg.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  i. 
24  the  R.V.  renders  it  **  flour."  So  do 
both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24). 

Meal-time  [English! . 

The  rendering  in  Ruth  ii  14 — A.V.  and 
B.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Eth  Okhel,  Uterallj 
•*  time  of  eating."  ^  The  word  Okhel  is 
elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "food," 
•'  victuals,"  **  meat,"  and  "  eating."  The 
meal,  ^rhapa  the  only  one  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  har\'est  permitted  Boaz 
to  have,  consisted  of  bread,  parched  com, 
and  vinegar.  In  Prov.  xv.  17  mention  is 
made  of  **  a  dinner  "  (Amhhah)^  but  the 
Hebrew  word  is  vague,  being  translated 
on  the  margin  of  the  R.V.  **a  portion," 
and  elsewhere  in  the  A.V.  **  allowance," 
** victuals,"  and  "diet."  It  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  that  a  dinner  of 
herbs  was  the  poorest  one  conceivable,  and 
a  stalled  ox.  doubtless  for  pretty  numerous 
guests,  the  nd^ht  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. The  dinner  (the  Greek  ArUton) 
of  the  Xew  Testament  rMatt.  xxii.  4; 
Luke  xi.  38  ;  xiv.  12)  was  first  a  breakfast 


taken  earljr  in  the  morning,  then  later  it 
j  began  to  ^gnify  a  luncheon  or  dinner  at 
midday.  When  many  were  to  be  enter- 
I  tained  "  oxen  and  fatlings  "  seem  to  have 
I  constituted  the  chief  fcK>d  at  this  meal 
I  (Matt.  xxii.  4) ,  and  among  the  Jews  it  was 
customary  to  wash  before  this,  or  perhaps 
before  any  meal  (Luke  xi.  38).  Qmte 
distinct  from  this  meal  was  the  supper 
(the  Greek  Dcimion)^  which  was  in  early 
times  at  mid-day,  but  graduoUv  became 
later,  like  the  dinner  of  rashiouable  curcles 
in  our  own  laud,  till  it  became  reallv  a 
supper.  In  New  Testament  times  it  had 
reached  this  consummation,  and  both  the 
A.V.  and  the  R.V.  boldly  translate  it 
"supper"  Mark  vi.  21 ;  Luke  xiv.  12,  16. 
17,  24;  John  xii.  2).  It  is  rendered 
"  feast "  in  Matt.  xxui.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ; 
Luke  XX.  46).  It  is  that  used  with  re- 
ference to  the  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.),  and 
to  the  "  marriage  supper,"  whether  of  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  kind  TRev.  xix.  9). 
It  was  the  chief  meal  of  the  oay. 

Mearab  [Heb.  =  "a  cave"]. 

A  town  or  village  near  Sidon  (Josh.  xiii. 
4).  It  was  one  of  the  places  to  which 
Joshua's  conquests  did  not  extend.  Major 
Conder  locates  it  at  Mogheiriyeh,  6  miles 
north-east  of  Sidon. 

Measure  [English]. 

{\)  The  rendenng  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  tne  Hebrew  Svah^  from  Saah  =  "  to 
expand,"  in  Oeu,  xviii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
18 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  32  ;  2  Kings  vii.  1, 16, 18. 
It  is  evidently  a  measure  of  capacity  for 
dry  goods,  espedaUy  for  bfurley  or  other 
^rain,  flour,  etc.  The  Rabbins  say  that  it 
is  the  third  part  of  an  ephah.  It  is  be- 
believed  that  its  capacity  was  two  gallons 
four  pints. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Saton 
in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  It  is  the 
N.T.  Greek  for  the  Hebrew  Seah^  from 
which  it  maylbe  etymologically  derived. 
Of  the  same  capacity  as  No.  1. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Khosnix 
in  Rev.  vi.  6.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is 
about  an  English  ^uart,  in  that  of  others, 
about  1^  English  pmts  {Liddell  and  Scott), 


fL   MEASURES      OF      LENGTH. 

(1)  The  shorter  measure  of  length. 


A  finger  (Jer.  lU.  21) 

4  fingers  =  an  hand-breadth  (Exod.  xxv.  25) 

5  hand-breadths  =  a  span  (Exod.  xxvlli.  16)  - 
2  spans  =  a  cubit  (Gen.  vi.  15) 

4  cubits  =  a  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  28)  -  •  • 
I'o  fothoms  =  a  measuring  reed  (Elzek.  xl.  3,  5)  • 
13*3  measuring-reeds  =  a  line  (Ezek.  xl.  3)     - 


Feet.    Inches. 


1 

7 

10 

145 


0-912 
8-648 

10-944 
9-888 
3-552 

11-328 
11*04 
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(2)  The  longer  measure  of  lefigth. 

;    "£ff    r--r«t. 

A  furloug  (Luke  xxiv.  13) 

10  furlongs  =  1  mile  (Matt  v.  41) 


145 
399 


4-6 
1-0 


A  furrow  (Heb.  Maanah){\  Sam.  xiv.  14 — R.V. ;  Psalm  cxxix,  3)  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  fixed  length.    For  "  a  Sabbath  day*8  journey,"  see  Sabbath  IT. 


II.  MEASURES  OF  SUPERFICIAL  AREA. 

An  acre  (Hebrew  Tsemedh)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  unYar3rine  size.  Gesenios 
defines  it  to  oe  as  much  land  as  a  single  vdke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  one  day.  A  Roman 
jw/erum  —  *'  acre,'*  which  is  similarly  aefined,  was  240  feet  long  by  120  broad  =  28,800 
square  feet  in  area,  or  about  five-eighths  of  an  English  acre.  Probably  the  Hebrew  acre 
was  not  very  different. 

III.    MEASURES     OF    CAPACITY. 
(1)  Liquid  measttre. 


A  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10) 

12  logs  =  1  bin  (Exod.  xxix.  40) 

6  bins  =  a  bath  or  ephah  (1  Kings  vii.  26)     - 
10  ephahs  =  an  homer,  or  a  cor  (Isa.  v.  10 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  14) 


(2)  Dry  nteasure. 


A  cab  (2  Rings  vi.  25)  or  measure 

1*8  cabs  =  an  oraer(Exod.  xvi.  36)      •        .        -       -       - 
S-S  omers  =  a  measure ;  Heb.  aeah  (Qen.  xviii.  6) ;  Greek 

mton  (Matt.  xiii.  33) 

3  measures  =  an  ephah  (Ezek.  xiv.  11 

5  ephahs  =  a  half-homer;  Heb.  lelhek  (Hosea  ill.  2)  • 

2  half-homers  =  a  homer  (Numb.  xi.  32 ;  Hosea  iii.  2) 


Pecks. 

Gallons. 

Pints, 

2-8333 
6-1 

1 
3 
16 
32 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
S 
0 
0 

Though  the  figures  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  colimm  seem  to  fix  precisely  the 
lengths  and  capacities  of  the  several  Hebrew  measures  as  compared  with  those  in  use  in 
England,  many  of  them  are  deduced  from  imperfect  data.  They  therefore  require  to  be 
received  with  caution. 


Heat-ofllBriiig  PEnglishl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Minhhah 
=  *'  a  gift,"  '*  a  tribute,"  from  Mamhh=^ 
"to  bestow."  It  is  used  in  its  primary 
sense  for  the  "present"  given  by  Jacob 
to  his  offended  brother  to  deprecate  his 
wrath  (Gen.  xxxii.  13,  18,  20,  21),  and  for 
some  other  gifts.  It  is  the  word  employed 
also  for  the  *'  offering  "  made  to  (jfod  by 
Cam  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3-5).  In  its 
technical  meaning  as  the  **  meat-offering  " 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  occurs  in  the 
Helnrew  Scriptures  about  120  times.  The 
Mosaic  law  required  that  the  meat-offer- 
ing should  be  of  fine  flour,  on  which  oil 


and  frankincense  were  to  be  poured.  The 
whole  of  the  oil  and  frankincense  and  » 
handful  of  the  flour  were  then  to  be  burnt 
by  the  priests,  the  remainder  of  the  flour 
becoming  aperquisite  for  themselves  (Lev. 
ii.  1-3).  For  slight  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  meat-offering,  see  verses 
4  to  16.  These  gifts  were  to  be  made  in 
comiection  with  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices,  the  Sabbath,  the  great  festivals, 
etc.,  each  meat-offering  bein^  generalhr 
accompanied  by  a  drink-offenng  (Ezoa. 
xxix.  40,  41 ;  Numb.  iv.  16 ;  xxvui.  9,  10, 
20,  28 :  xxix.  3,  14,  18,  21,  24,  27,  30,  33, 
37,  etc.). 
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[Heb.  Mebkunnai,    See  the 
article]. 

According  to  GfreseniuSf  a  cop^rist's  error 
for  SiBBECAi  (q.v.)  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27 ;  of. 
1  Chron.  xi.  29). 

MeolMratlilta  HHeb.  Mekherath%\. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  unknown 
place  evidently  called  Mecherath  (1  Chron. 
xi.  36). 

Meoonali,  Mekonah  [Heb.  Mekhonah 
=  **aplace,"  "a  foottriack,"  "abase"]. 

A  town  or  village  within  the  territory  of 
Judah  (Neh.  xi.  28j).  The  survey  map 
places  it  about  19  miles  east-north-east  of 
Ashkelon,  11  east-by-north  of  Ashdod,  and 
12  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Medit- 
erranean. 

ICedad  [Heb.  Medhadh  =  "love'*]. 

A  man  who  with  Eldad  prophesied  in 
the  camp  of  Israel,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Moses  (Numb.  xi.  26-29). 
[Eldu).] 

Medan  [Heb.  Medhan  =  "  contention/* 
"strife"]. 

A  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (G^. 
XXV.  2  ;  1  Chron.  i.  32). 

MedelM  [Heb.  Medhebka  =  "  water  of 
quietness/'  "still  waiter*' ;  from  dabha  = 
**  to  be  quiet,"  "  to  languish"  ((?<•«?«  ii«)  ; 
**  flowing  water  "  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

An  ola  Moabite  town  mentioned  with 
Heshbon  and  Dibon  in  Numb.  xxi.  30.  It 
with  the  adjacent  plain  was  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Beuben  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16). 
During  the  reign  of  David  it  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  b^n  held  by  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  gpreat  yictory  of  Joab  over  the 
eastern  hosts  was  gamed  on  the  plain  of 
Medeba  (I  Chron.  xix.  7).  By  the  time  of 
Isaiah  it  nad  reverted  again  to  the  Moab- 
ites  (Isa.  xv.  2).  After  tiie  captivity  it  was 
sometimes  in  Jewish  and  sometimes  in 
Gtentile  hands.  "  The  children  of  Jambri " 
or  "  Ambri "  issuing  thence,  captured  and 
slew  John  Maccabeeus,  an  outrage  for 
which  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
afterwards  took  a  sanguinary  revenge 
(1  Mace.  ix.  36-42  ;  Josephus,  Antiq,  XIII. 
i.  2,  4).  After  a  siege  lasting  nearly  six 
months,  it  surrendered  to  Hyrcanus  (ix.  1). 
Afterwards  it  passed  from  we  Jews  to  the 
Romans.  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century 
described  it  as  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 
It  is  still  called  M4deba,  and  is  in  the  old 
Beubenite  territory,  about  15  miles  east- 
by-south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
and  17  north  from  the  Amon.  The  ruins 
are  described  by  Tristram  as  being  on  an 
eminence,  from  which  the  city  extended 
eastward  into  the  plain  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  wall  of  circumvallation 
surrounding  the  Boman  city  is  still  partly 
traceable.  There  are  also  remains  of 
temples  and  other  buildings,  with  Greek, 
31 


Boman,  and  Phoenician  inscriptions.  At 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  city  is  a  fine 
tank  or  reservoir  120  yards  square,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  many  caves  which  have 
been  used  as  cisterns. 

Medes  [English.  In  Heb.  Madhai ; 
Assyrian  Atnadaij  Matai  ;  from  Accadian 
M(tda  =  "  a  country  "  (Sayce's  Herodotus^ 
43G ;  cf.  also  Babylonian  Manda  =  "  bar- 
barians" (Fre$h  Light,  39J]. 

A  person  belonging  to  tne  Median  race 
or  nationality ;  a  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  Esther  i.  19 ; 
Isa.  xiii.  17 ;  Dan.  v.  28 ;  xi.  1). 

Media  [Heb.  Madhai  =  "the  Modes," 
and  Media y  from  Accadian  J/i(u^  =  "a 
country "].    [Medes.] 

The  country  in  Western  Asia  which  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  Median  empire.  Media 
proper  constitutes  a  long  parallelogram, 
the  principal  sides  of  which  race  the  north- 
east and  tne  south-west,  leaving  the  shorter 
ones  to  front  the  soutn-east  and  north- 
west. Its  boundaries  are  difficult  to  define. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  moim- 
tains  adjacent  to  the  Urumiyeh  basin,  by 
the  Araxes  river,  and  the  mountains  south 
and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  the  south 
it  joined  on  with  Persia  about  latitude  32"^. 
On  the  east  its  limits  were  the  Caspian 

Sktes  and  the  salt  desert.  On  the  west 
ey  were  the  Zagros  mountains  and  their 
continuation  between  the  Urumiyeh  and 
Van  basias.  Its  length  was  al>out  600 
miles,  its  breadth  about  250,  and  its  area 
about  150,000  square  miles,  or  about 
30,000  more  than  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles.  But  when  the  empire  was  at  the 
greatest,  it  extended  1,300  miles  from  east 
to  west,  with  an  average  of  nearly  400 
from  north  to  south,  and  an  area  of 
500,000  8<^uare  miles.  It  was  as  large  as 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  occupied  about 
as  much  space  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  ana  Portugal  taken  together.  A 
great  part  of  Media  proper  was  a  tableland 
3,000  feet  high.  The  rest  consisted  of 
seven  parallel  mountain-chains  running 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
with  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys 
between.  The  Medes  are  the  Madai  of 
Gen.  X.  2  ;  and  this  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
them  existing.  In  harmony  with  the 
chapter,  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian, 
makes  the  Medes,  about  2458  B.C.,  capture 
Babylon  and  establish  there  a  Median 
kingdom,  which  lasted  224  years,  or  till 
B.C.  2234.  Prof.  Sajrce  {Herodotus,  62) 
believes  that  the  original  Medes  were  a 
non- Aryan  and  a  non-Shemitic  race ;  in 
fact,  they  were  probably  Turanian.  But 
in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  the  same  wave  of 
emigration  which  brought  tiw  Aryan 
Persians  into  Persia  brought  the  Aryan 
Medes  into  Media,  where  they  became  the 
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dominant  race.  Media,  Prof.  Rawlin- 
8on  savs,  which  had  attracted  little  notice 
from  tne  time  that  its  rule  over  Babylon 
ceased,  began  a^un  to  claim  attention 
about  850  B.C.  In  835  the  country  was 
invaded  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  and  some 
years  later  by  Shamas  Ira,  his  son,  with 
the  result  that  the  Modes  became  tribu- 
taries of  Assyria.  When  Sargon  captured 
Samaria,  720  B.C.,  he  placed  some  of  the 
Israelite  exiles  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes 
(2Kingsxvii.6;xviii.  11).  About  710  the 
Modes  themselves  were  more  thorou|phly 
conquered  by  Sareon,  who  exacted  m>m 
them  a  tribute  of  tiie  fine  horses  for  which 
Media  was  celebrated.  The  long-accepted 
view,  derived  oriffinallv  from  Herodotus, 
that  about  this  date  the  Modes  elected 
Deioces  their  leader,  and  began  to  found 
their  empire,  is  now  deemed  a  fable.  It 
was  not  till  about  647  b.o.  or  later  that 
Cyaxares,  the  real  founder  of  Median 
greatness,  having,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Rawlinson,  brought  more  Aryans  from 
the  East,  with  their  help  subdued  the 
Zimri,  the  Minni,  and  other  Turanian 
tribes.  About  625  B.o.  Cyaxares  joined 
with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon  in  besieging 
and  capturing  Nineveh,  thus  terminating 
the  great  As^rian  empire.  [Xineveh.] 
The  victors  divided  the  spoil  between  them, 
the  shore  of  Cyaxares  being  Assyria  proper 
and  the  countries  dependent  on  it  toward 
the  north  and  north-west.  The  marriage 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  with  Amyitis.  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  cemented  the  alliance  between 
BaMonia  and  Media,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened both  monarchies.  When  Cyaxares 
died,  B.C.  593,  his  son  Astyages  "became 
king.  In  his  old  age,  about  B.C.  5^)8,  the 
Persians,  whose  country  lav  south  and 
south-east  from  Media,  rebelled.  Astyages 
attempted  to  crush  the  revolt,  much  fight- 
ing took  place,  till  at  length  in  a  fifth 
battle  he  was  totally  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  the  victorious  soldiers  proclahning 
their  leader — Cjrrus — king  of  Media  and 
Persia.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
were  both  of  th^  fine  Aryan  race.  In 
physical  structure,  in  language,  and  in 
rehgion  they  were  akin,  and  they  became 
a  dual  nation— Medo-Persia — which  pos- 
sessed a  greater  amount  of  liberty  than 
some  other  Asiatic  nations  of  a  non- Aryan 
type.  In  Isa.  xiii.  17,  18,  the  Medes  are 
introduced  as  at  least  one  of  the  nation- 
alities which  should  take  part  in  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  and  should  be  very 
cruel  to  the  vanquished  (of.  also  Jer.  li.  1 1 , 
28).  "With  great  historic  accuracy  Elam 
and  Media  are  named  in  Isa.  xxi.  2  (cf. 
with  9)  as  the  two  countries  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  Babylon  should  come,  i 
[Cyrtts.  Elam.]  "VVTieii  t}»e  rapture  of 
the    great    city    terminate*!    the   empire 


of  which  it  had  been  the  capital,  Darius 
the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  beins 
about  threescore  and  two  years  ola 
(Dan.  V.  31 ;  cf.  verse  28).  Who  this 
**  Darius  the  Median,'*  or  Darius  the  sm 
of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes 
(ix.  1),  was,  is  examined  under  Dasius  (1). 
The  Medo-Persian  empire  is  the  two- 
homed  ram  of  viii.  3-7,  20.  One  horn  wu 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came 
up  last  (verse  3)  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Median  power  came  first,  but  the  Perdan, 
which  followed,  surpassed  it  in  strength 
(cf.  Esther  i.  3,  14,  19).  Persia  is  men- 
tioned before  Media  in  describing  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes).  The  laws  d 
the  Medes  and  PersianB  ooold  not  be 
changed,  even  whmi  it  was  manifeeted 
that  they  had  been  framed  without  doe 
consideration  and  their  repeal  would  be 
an  unmixed  blessing  (19 ;  cf.  also  viL-ix.). 

Median  [English]. 
The   same  as  Mede   [Medes,  Media] 
(Dan.  V.  31). 


[English]. 

Usiu^  the  word  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  it  may  be  held  to  include  all  reme- 
dial agencies,  whether  medical  properij 
so  called  or  surgical,  as  well  OS  all  measures 
for  preventing  if  possible  the  outbreak  of 
disease. 

(1)  Curatire  mMieineSy  or  remMi^' 
agencies. — ^The  first  physicians  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  those  l>elonging  to  Egypt, 
whom  Joseph  employ^ed  to  embalm  Iw 
father  Jacob.  It  was  impossible  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  embalmment  withoot 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  element* 
of  anatomy,  which  must  have  aided  phy- 
sicians both  in  their  medical  and  suigicil 
efforts.  [EifBALif.]  The  Israelites  tern 
to  have  acquired  at  least  a  trifling  know- 
ledge of  medicine  while  they  were  slarei 
in  E^ypt,  and  before  Moses  was  born 
midwives  existed*  amone  them,  and  w«e 
largely  employed  (Exod.  i.  15-21).  ^'<'* 
till  the  days  of  Asa  do  we  meet  with  anj 
express  mention  of  physicians  among  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan.  He  being  serioudy 
diseased  in  his  feet,  **  sought  not  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  physicians"  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  12).  When  Job  called  his  **  friends ' 
**  physicians  of  no  value."  he  was  speaking 
figuratively,  but  his  language  showed 
that  in  his  age  and  countoy  some  phy- 
sicians were  found  by  their  patients  power- 
less against  disease  (Job  xiu.  4).  Jeremiah 
also,  speaking  figuratively,  presents  a  more 
favourable  experience  of  the  profession 
(Jer.  viii.  22).  They  are  oftener  than  once 
referred  to  in  our  Lord's  time  (Matt  iX; 
12  ;  Mark  ii.  17  ;  Luke  iv.  23 ;  v.  31).  ^M 
Luke  was  **  the  beloved  physician  "  (Col 
iv.  14).  Medicines,  thougn  uiey  musthny* 
been  continually  in  use,  are  not  fonnaKy 
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alluded  to  till  the  times  of  the  kings  (Prov. 
xvii.  22  ;  Jer.  xxx.  13 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  12).  Mention  is  made  of  **  balm  in 
Oilead  "  (Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  11) ;  a  cake  of 
figs  "WSLS  laid  by  Isaiah^s  direction  as  a 
puister  on  king  Hezekiah's  **boil'*  (2 
icings  XX.  7— B.V. ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  21 — 
R.V.)  ;  and  the  *^Qood  Samaritan'*  poured 
on  the  bound -up  wound  of  the  man 
assailed  by  robbers  "  oil  and  wine  "  (Luke 
X.  34— R. v.). 

(2)  I*revent%te   agencies. — ^The   sanitary 

laws  i^hich  exist  in  the  Mosaic  code  Qiust 

have    tended  to   presenre   health  in  the 

vast  Israelite  host  during  the  wilderness 

wanderings.    For  the  disposal  of  sewa^, 

»ec  Deut.  xxiii.  10-14.    rox  the  isolation 

of  disease  either  infectious  or  which  in 

certain  circumstances  might  prove  so,  »ee 

the   laws  relating  to  leprosy   (Lev.   xiii. 

xiv.  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8).    For  regulations  as 

to  purity  of  food,  and  those  relating  to 

clean   and  unclean  animals,  sec  Lev.  xi. 

1-38;    r>eut.  xiv.   1-20;   cf.  also  xxii.  8. 

For  those  relating  to  personal  cleanliness 

in  priest  and  people,  see  Exod.  xl.   12 ; 

Lev.  viii.  6;  xvi.  24;  xxii.   1-9;  Numb. 

viii.  7,  for  the  priests ;  and  Lev.  v.  1-13 ; 

XV.  1-33,  for  the  people.    Regarding  the 

sanitaiT  state  of  Jerusalem  m  the  time 

of  the  kings  there  is  a  significant  passage. 

Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  fate  in  store  lOr 

king  Jehoiakim,  says,  '*  He  shall  be  buried 

with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 

forth  beyond  the  ^tes  of   Jerusalem  *' 

(Jer.  xxii.  19).    This  suggests  that  when 

an  ass  died  within  the  city,  it  was  simply 

dragged  to  the  nearest  gate,  and  ejected, 

as  the   easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 

body.     In  any  country  this  would  be  an 

insanitary  method  of  sepulture.    It  would, 

however,  be  much  less  so  in  Palestine  than 

in  Britain ;  for,  in  the  former  country,  the 

carcase  would  no  sooner  be  ejected  than 

dogs,  jackals,  hyenas,  and  vultures  would 

gorge  themselves  upon  it,  and  leave  but 

little  of  it  to  decay.    Till  recently  modem 

Jerusalem  was  very  unhealthy,    though 

the    mountain    site   was    excellent.    The 

reason  was  plain — the  neglected  state  of 

the  cisterns,  which  were  probably  in  good 

repair  in  the  days  when  the  Jewish  capital 

was    *'  the   joy   of   the    whole    earth." 

[Diseases,  Pestilence,  Plaque.] 

Meglddo,  Megiddon  [Keb,  ^feffhidrlo, 
Meyhiddon  =  *'  place  of  troops  or  squad- 
rons*']. 

An  important  city  or  town  in  Palestine, 
the  first  mention  of  which,  at  a  ^)erk)d 
preceding  the  exodus,  is  in  an  inscription 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  in 
Egypt,  in  which  the  names  are  given 
of  110  to^vns  in  Palestine  captured  by 
Thothmes  III.,  the  ^jreat  Egyi>tian  con- 
queror.   The  inscription  was  publi5?hed  in 


1875  by  Mariette  Bey.  Among  the  towns 
captured  by  Thothmes  in  the  twenty- 
second  vear  of  his  reign  was  **  Majedi  *' 
rMe^ddo).  It  did  not  succumb  without 
nghtmg,  and  one  of  the  slabs  is  generallv 
called  that  of  **  the  battle  of  B^^ddo." 
Though  the  Canaanites  who  inhabited  the 
city  or  town  were  for  the  time  subdued, 
they  must  ultimately  have  thrown  off  the 
£g3rptian  yoke,  and  when  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan,  Megiddo  had  a  native 
king,  who  was  slain  by  Joshua  TJosh.  xii. 
21).  It  was  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  but  was  assigned  to  the 
Manassites,  who,  however,  failed  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  (xvii.  11 ; 
Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29J.  It  had 
'* waters'*  in  its  vicinity  (Juag.  v.  19). 
[Jf  (2).]  It  was  not  far  from  Taanach  and 
Bethshean  (Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Kings  iv.  12). 
Solomon  streng^ened  its  fortifications 
(ix.  15).  When  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
was  wounded  by  the  partisans  of  Jehu,  he 
**fled  to  Megiddo,  and  died  there"  (2 
Kings  ix.  27).  At  or  near  the  city  was  a 
valley  where  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Pharaoh-Nechoh  and  Josiah,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29;  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  22).  A  great  mourning  for 
the  death  of  the  goc^  king  took  place 
where  he  fell  (Zech.  xii.  11).  The  name 
Megiddo  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  New  Testament  Abicaoeddon  (q.v.). 
Robinson  considers  Megiddo  to  have  oeen 
probably  at  el  LejiAn,  about  9  miles  west- 
slightly -north  of  Jezreel ;  Thomson  at  Tell 
el  Mutasellim,  less  than  a  mile  north  of 
Robinson's  site ;  while  Conder  and  Kitch- 
ener would  locate  it  at  Khurbet  el  Mu- 
jedd'a,  10  miles  south-east  of  Jezreel  and 
3^  south-west  of  Bethshean.  The  simi- 
larity of  n£une  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
last-named  identification.  It  is  a  large 
ruin  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Gilboa.  There 
is  near  it  a  mound  from  which  springs 
burst  forth.     [•;  (2).] 

H  (1)  Vallep  of  Mepiddo.— The  parts  of 
the  valley  of  £sdraelon  near  Megiddo. 
[Meoiddo.] 

(2)  Waters  of  Megiddo.— Ceriam  waters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taanach  near  which  the 
great  battle  between  Sisera  and  Barak  was 
fought  (Judg.  V.  19).  As  Siaera*s  army 
ultimately  perished  in  the  Kishon,  the 
hypothesis  was  sure  to  arise,  May  not  that 
nver  be  the  waters  of  Megiddo  ?  Dr.  John 
Wilson  asks  {Lauds  of  the  Bible,  ii.  86), 
**Can  Makatt'a,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Kishon,  be  a  corruption  ...  of  tiie 
Hebrew  Megiddo?*^  (cf.  Judg.  iv.  13; 
V.  21).  If  not  the  Kishon,  then  the  waters 
of  Megiddo  may  be  the  streams  at  Mujedda 
or  at  Lejjiiu. 

Hegiddon  [Meoiddo]  (Zech.  xii.  11). 

Mehetabel,    Mebeta1>eel     [Hebrew 
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Mehetabhely    Mchetahheel  -  "  whom    God 
blesses"!. 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Hatred.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  39 ;  1  Chron.  i.  50). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Delaiah,  in 
Nehemiah*s  time  (Neh.  vi.  10— A. V.  and 
R.V.). 

MelildA  [Heb.  Mehhid/ta  =  "conjunc- 
tion,** **imion"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  retiimea  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  58). 

Mehlr  [Heb.  Mekhir  =  ** price"]. 

A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  the  son  of 
Chelub  and  the  father  of  Eshton  (1  Chron. 
iv.  11). 

MeliolAtlilta  [Heb.  Mehholathiy  from 
Mehholah  =  **  a  religious  dance  in  a 
ling**]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called 
Meholah  (perhaps  Abel-meholah),  Eli8ha*8 
native  village  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19.     [Abel- 

XEHOIAH.] 

Meli^Jael  [Heb.  Mehuijael,  Mehiyael 
=  **  struck  by  God  **(?)]. 

The  son  of  Irad,  and  the  father  of 
Methusael,  of  the  race  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
18). 

Mebnman  [Heb.  and  Aramaic,  as  an 
adjective  =  **  faithful  ** ;  as  a  noun  =  "  a 
eunuch  '*]. 

One  of  the  seven  chamberlains  who 
served  in  the  presence  of  king  Ahasuerua 
(Xerxes)  (Esther  i.  10). 

Mebnnlm,  If  ehnnlms  [Meunix]  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7— A.V.). 

MeJarkOB  [Heb.  Mei  Haiyarqon  = 
"waters  of  the  yellow  colour,**'  "yellow 
waters'*]. 

A  town  in  the  territory  of  Dan,  named 
probably  from  a  river  in  its  vicinity  (Josh. 
xlx.  46).  Major  Conder  identifies  this 
river  with  the  *Auja,  a  short  but  con- 
siderable stream  bursting  forth  from 
springs  situated  north  and  west  of  the 
ruins  of  Antipatris,  and  making  its  way  at 
first  through  tall  canes,  willows,  rushes, 
and  grass,  and  then  in  a  deeply-hollowed 
chumel,  whence  it  carries  away  vegetable 
soil  enough  to  render  the  water  yellow. 
[^See  the  etym.]  It  is  never  dry,  and  in 
winter  is  uiifordable.  It  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  3^  miles  north  of  Joppa. 

Mekoiudi  [Meooxah]  (Neh.  xL  28— 
A,V,). 

MelAtlali  [Heb.  Melatyah  =  **  whom 
Jehovah  has  set  free  **]. 

A  Gibeonite  who  helped  to  rebuild  part 
of  the  waU  round  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

ll6lolii  [N.T.  Gr.  Me/khi,  either  from 
Heb.  Jfalki  =  "  my  Idng,**  or  a  contrac- 


tion    of    Heb.    Malkiyah  =  "  Jehovah*i 
ldng'*2. 

(1)  The  son  of  Addi,  and  the  father  d 
Neri,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
iii.  28). 

(2)  The  son  of  Janna,  and  the  father  of 
a  certain  Levi,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Ixwd 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

Melolkiali  [Malchiah]  (Jer.  xxL  1— 
A.V.). 

MelohlMdeo  [N.T.  Gr.  Melkhiaetltk] 
[Melchizedek]  (Heb.  v.  6,  10;  vL  20; 
vii.  1, 10,  11,  15,  21— all  A.V.). 

Melo]ii-«hiia  [Malchi-shua]  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  49— A. V. ;  xxxi.  2— A.V.). 

Meiomxedek  [Heb.  MalkiUedJuq^^ 
"  king  of  righteousness  or  justice  "]. 

A  mysterious  personage  who  was  priot 
of  the  most  high  God,  and  king  of  Sako. 
by  which  is  meant  either  Jerusalem  or 
Shalem,  a  dty  of  Shechem,  where  Jacob 
for  a  time  encamped,  and  where  be  boa^ 
a  field  on  which  to  erect  an  altar  to  God 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  [Jkrcbalem.]  Whffl 
Abraham  was  returning  from  Holiah  vsv 
Damascus  after  his  uefeat  of  the  four 
confederate  eastern  khigs,  Melchize^ 
brought  him  out  bread  and  wine,  awi 
blessed  him ;  on  which  Abraham  gave  the 
priest-king  tithes  of  all  the  spoil  which  1» 
had  captured  (xiv.  17-20).  In  Ptehn  ex., 
that  which  begins  "The  Lord  said  unto 
ray  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  *« 
read  in  verse  4,  "  The  liord  hath  8Won»t 
and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  P"*^* 'j 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.*'  '^ 
Psalm  is  explained  by  our  Lord  and  ffi» 
apostles  to  be  Messianic  (Matt.  xxii.  41-4-5 ; 
Mark  xii.  35-37 ;  Acts  ii.  34,  36  ;  cf.  Hrf>. 
i.  13).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shows  how  mysterious  and  ho* 
great  a  personage  Melchizedek  ^"[**»  *° 
whom  even  Abralmm,  and  through  hini  rir- 
tually  Levi,  paid  tithes,  thus  admitting 
their  inferiorify.  When  thus  our  Lord  w^ 
made  a  High  Priest  after  the  order  « 
Melchizedek,  He  held  a  higher  office  thaa 
the  Aaronic  priesthood,  even  if  theirs  hw 
not  been  temporary  and  His  eternal  (Heh. 
V.  10-14;  vi.  20;  vii.  1-28). 

Melea  [N.T.  Gr.  Melea,  the  genitiTecrf 
Mehm,  probably  from  Heb.  Mele^^ 
"fulness,**  "abundance"].  . 

The  son  of  Menna,  and  the  &ther  ol 
Eliaktm,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  I^ 
(Luke  iii.  31 -B. v.). 

BIel«oli  [Heb.  Melek  =  "  a  king"]. 
A  son  of  Micah,  a  descendant  of  Saw 
and  Jonathan  (I  Chron.  vui.  35 ;  ix.  41)- 

Mellon  [Malluchi]  (Neh.  xiL  1^ 
A.V.). 
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Melita  [Gr.  Melite ;  or  hy  another 
reading  Mctitene.  If  this  is  genuine  Greek, 
it  is  evidently  from  mcli,  genitiye  melitos 
=  **  honey  "]. 

The  island  where  Paul's  shipwreck  took 
place  (Acts  xxriii.  1).  The  similarity  of 
name  at  once  siiggests  Malta.  This  view 
is  strongly  confiraied  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  sail  in  a  yacht  in  the  Medit- 
erranean, investigated  first  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  blew  in  the  New 
Testament   Eitboclydon   or  Eubaquilo 


were  backward  in  civilisation,  for  even  yet 
there  is  more  Arabic  than  Itidian  blood  in 
Malta. 

Melon  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat.  Melo; 
Gr.  Melon  =  **  an  apple  or  any  tree  fruit"] . 

The  word  "  melons  "  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  Abhattihhim,  from  batahh  = 
**to  cook,"  "to  bake,"  in  Numb.  xi.  5. 
The  translation  is  undoubtedly  correct,  for 
in  Arabic  the  melon  is  still  called  iHiUi- 
khat.  It  was  evidently  cultivated  in  E^ypt 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  for  the  mixed 
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(q.v.). ;  then  the  course  in  w^hich  the  ship 
would  drift,  and  her  probable  rate  of 
progress  while  she  lay- to  imder  storm  sail$<, 
the  final  result  being  that  he  foimd  she 
would  reach  Malta  just  about  the  time 
which  the  evangelical  narrative  requiretl. 
Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  to  these  calcula- 
tions that  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  been 
**  driven  to  and  fro  in  the  (sea  of  J  Adria" 
(xxvii.  27 — R.V.),  for  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
now  generally  identified  with  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  had  in  Paul's  time  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  comprehending  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  the  Mediterranean 
adjacent   to  the  Gulf.     The  traditional 

Xt  where  the  wreck  is  said  to  have  taken 
ce  is  at  St.  Paul's  Bay,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  island.  "The  barbarians  " 
showed  the  shipwrecked  crew  and  passen- 
gers "no  common  kindness."  However 
civilised  they  had  been,  the  Romans 
would  have  trailed  them  "barbarians"  if 
they  were  not  Roman  ;  but  probably  they 


multitude  murmured  for  it  when  they 
were  in  the  wilderness.  A  native,  accord- 
ing to  De  Candolle.  of  the  region  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  melon 
{Cucnmis  mtlo)  was  early  cultivated  all 
over  Western  Asia,  Egvpt,  and  ultimately 
spread  from  there  to  ail  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  have  supposed  that 
under  the  Hebrew  word  the  water-melon 
{Citndlus  t'ulf/aris)  was  included,  but  it  is 
aoubtful  if  it  had  been  introduced  .into 
Egypt  at  that  early  period. 


[Heb.  Mclfaar  (probably  from 
Persian)  =  "steward,"  "overseer"  of 
wine,  of  treasure,  or  of  a  treasury]. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  A.V.,  the 
name  of  a  man,  whom  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  set  over  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions. But  in  Hebrew  it  has  the  article 
before  it ;  the  R.V.  and  the  margin  of  the 
A.V.  therefore  translate  it  "  steward," 
and  Melzar  disapjiears  (Dan.  i.  11,  IG). 
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Mamidiii  [Gr.  softened  from  Egyptian 


and  ^eti/i ;  in  Heb.  Moph  and  Noph 
(<^.v.)  (Sayce,  Herodotm^  125).  The  name 
still  remains  in  the  ruins  of  Tel  Monf 
(Birch)]. 

The  renderinc^  in  Hosea  ix.  6— A.V.  and 
R.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Moph^  and  on  the 
margin  of  Isa.  xix.  13— R.V.  of  Noph.  It 
was  a  very  important  Egyptian  dfy,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Henes,  the  real  or 
mythic  founder  of  the  old  Egyptian  empire. 
It  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Nile,  about  16  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  and  9  above  Cairo, 
which,  however,  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  latitude  of  Memphis 
was  about  29«  SO*,  almost  exactly  that  of 
Suez,  from  which  it  lay  about  80  miles  to 
the  westward.  It  was  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
the  seventh,  and  the  eighth  dynasties  were 
considered  by  Manetho  MemDhite.  Mem- 
phis is  said  to  have  been  ouilt  on  land 
reclaimed  bv  Menes  from  the  Nile.  The 
deitjr  specially  worshipped  in  the  city  was 
Ptah,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  place.  The 
capital  of  the  middle  empire  was  Thebes, 
but  Memphis  was  still  a  most  important 
dty.  It  IS  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Noph  by  Jeremiah.  When  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  the  Jews  left  in 
Judiea  fled  to  Egypt,  some  of  them  settled 
at  Noph  or  Memphis  (Jer.  xliv.  1) ;  against 
which  iudgment  was  threatened  by  the 
prophet  (xlvi.  19 ;  cf.  also  ii.  16  and  xlvi. 
14) ;  as  it  was  also  by  EzekielTEzek.  xxx. 

13,  16 ;  cfT  also  Isa.  xix.  13 ;  Hosea  ix.  6). 
A  considerable  part  of  Memphis  still  ex- 
isted in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  materials 
from  it  were  continually  carried  away  to 
be  used  for  building  purposes  in  Cairo. 
Now  it  is  all  but  gone,  two  Arab  villages, 
Mitrahenny  and  Bedrestcin,  occunying  its 
site.  But  twenty  mTaraids,  which  consti- 
tuted its  necropolis,  present  the  most 
impressive  memorial  of  its  former  great- 
ness.   [Moph,  Noph.] 

Memnoan  peb.  (from  Persian)  Memu- 
khan^  of  doubtful  meaning]. 

One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes) 
who  saw  the  kiiijj's  face.  Memucaii's 
counsel  was  adverse  to  Vashti  (Esther  i. 

14,  15,  21). 

Menaliein  [Heb.  Menahhem  =  *'a 
comforter"]. 

A  son  of  Gftdi.    "WTien  the  news  reached 
Tirzah,  in  which  Menahem  then  was,  that 
Shallum  had  murdered  king  Zechariah,  he    , 
went  to  Samaria,  doubtless  at  the  head  of 
troops,  and  slew  the  assassin.    To  do  this    I 
he  must  have  entered  that  capital,  and  he    | 


seems  to  have  thought  that  after  this  all 
other  fenced  cities  and  towns  should  be 
ready  to  admit  him  within  their  gates. 
Tiplisah  having  refused  to  do  so,  he 
captured  it,  and  perpetrated  cruelties  on 
the  inhabitants,  espedally  on  helpless 
women,  at  a  time  when  they  specially 
required  kindness.  Notwithstanding,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  severitj, 
nis  throne  was  unsteady;  and  Pul,  }dl% 
of  Assyria,  having  invaded  the  land, 
Menahem  bought  him  off  by  the  paymeot 
of  100  talents  of  sUver  (about  £3oO,000, 
but  what  Would  now  be  the  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  of  about  £3,500.000).  He 
coupled  the  gift  with  the  stipulation  or 
request  that  Pul  would  confirm  him  in  the 
government ;  or,  in  other  words,  support 
him  against  his  subjects  if  they  rebelled. 
The  money  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Israel,  who  had  topar 
fifty  shekels  (about  £5  Us.)  each.  Ther 
must,  therefore,  have  been  more  than 
60,000  in  number,  and  must  have  been  able 
to  bear  a  T»*ar-tax  about  the  equivalent  of 
what  £57  would  be  now,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  financial  resources  of  the  Israelite 
kingdom  at  this  period  of  its  history.  Pol 
assumed  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  IL. 
and  among  his  tributaries,  as  reccadedin 
the  Assyrian  sculptures,  he  claims  3£im- 
himmu  (Menahem)  of  Samaria  as  one.  In 
religion  the  Israelite  king  adhered  to  the 
calf-worlhip  of  Jeroboam  I.  He  reigned 
ten  years ;  oy  the  A.V.  from  about  B.C. 
772  to  761,  or  by  the  As^iian  chronology 
from  about  741  to  731 .  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  by  his  son  Pin- 
HIAH  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  xv.  13-22). 

Menan  [Menna]  (Luke  iii.  31— A.T.). 

Mene  [Aramaic  Meue—  **  numbered  "]. 

The  first  word  in  the  sentence  written  by 
a  hand  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar*s  fea«t 

Mexe,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphiwik 
[Aramaic  =  *' Numbered,  numbered, 
weighed,  and  divisions  "  (Dan.  v.  25-28— 
R.V.  text  and  margin).  The  meaning  of 
the  mysterious  words  is  thus  explained: 
Mene*:  "God  hath  numbered  thv  king- 
dora,  and  brought  it  to  an  end."  ^Tyjeel- 
"Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
found  wanting."  Pebes  (Aramaic  =  "  ^ 
vided  "),  corresponding  to  Uphabsin  (and 
divisions) :  **  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and 
given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."    [BBi- 

SHAZZAB,  DaBIUS  (1)]. 

Meni  [Heb.  =  '*  fate,"  "  fortune," 
♦*  destiny"]. 

AccortHng  to  Gesenius  and  other^  w 
idol  worshipi)ed  in  Babylon.  He  thinb 
that  it  mav  nave  been  the  planet  Tenns- 
(Isa.  Ixv.  11).  The  R.V.  renders  it  in  the 
t«xt  *'  dpstiny."  '*  Meni "  is  on  the  ma*"* 
gins  both  of  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V. 
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[Gr.  MetitMy  Mctmm^ 
Maiuan,  of  doubtful eUmology and  perhaps 
corrupt.  The  son  of  Mattatha,  and  the 
father  of  Melea,  in  the  ancestry  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  31--A.  V.  and  K.V.). 

Menwlioth  [Menuhhoth  =  *' resting- 
places  "  ('01. 

Apparently  a  people  descended  from 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezron  {'f)  (I  Chron. 
ii.  52— R. v.).  The  A.V.  identiEes  them 
with  the  Monahethites  of  verse  54;  the 
R.V.  keeps  them  distinct.  The  exact 
locality  of  their  settlements  is  unknown. 

Meonenim  [Heb.  =  *^ augurs'']^. 

A  word  occurring^  in  Judg.  ix.  37, 
where  Elon  Meonenim  is  translated  on 
the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  **  the  augurs*  oak  or 
terebinm.**  Itwas  evidently  near  Shechem, 
but  the  exact  spot  where  it  grew  is  un- 
known. 


[Heb.  =  **  thy  habitations," 
or  ioT  Mmoihyah  =  ^*  habitations  of  Jeho- 
vah"]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  the  father  of  Ophrah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  14). 

Iffiipliaath  [Heb.  =  **  beauty  'H. 

A  town  at  first  assigned  to  the  Keuben- 
ites  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  but  afterwards  given 
over  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (xxi.  37;  1  Chron.  vi.  79).  In 
Jeremiah's  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  21).  Site  un- 
known. 

MeplillMAetli  [Heb.  Mephibhosheth 
=  **destro3ring  shame";  by  ** shame" 
may  bo  meant  **  an  idol  "1. 

(1)  The  son  of  king  Saul  by  Bizpah,  the 
daughter  of  Aiah.  He  was  executed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
8,9). 

(2)  The  son  of  Jonathan.  He  was  five 
years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of  his 
father's  and  his  grandfather's  deaths  at 
Gilbmi.  Under  the  influence  of  panic,  the 
nurse  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  fled 
with  him  so  precipitately  that  she  let  him 
fall,  so  that  he  became  lame  in  both  his 
feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4^.  He  for  a  long  time 
lived  with  a  certam  Machir  at  Lo-debar, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  whence  David  called 
him  to  court  to  show  him  kindness  for  his 
father  Jonathan's  sake.  Mephibosheth  in 
consequence  ate  for  some  time  at  the  royal 
table  (ix.  1-13).  During  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom  he  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  accused  by  his  servant  Ziba  of  dis- 
loyalty, a  charge  from  which  he  attempted, 
after  the  return  of  David,  to  clear  himself, 
but  only  with  pcurtial  success  [Ziba]  (xW. 
1-4  ;  xix.  24-30).  He  had  a  son  Micha  (ix. 
12),  through  whom  the  race  of  Jonathan 
was  perpetuated.  [Mica.]  Mephibosheth 
was  called  also  Mebib-raal  (q.v.). 


Kerab  [Heb.  Mcrabh  =  '*  increase," 
**  multiplication  "]. 

Saul's  elder  daughter  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49). 
Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
David,  and  then,  breaking  faith,  gave  her 
as  a  wife  to  Adriel  the  S^olathite  (xviiL 
17-19). 

Wermlali  [Heb.  Merayah  =  **  con- 
tumacy," **  stubbornness"]. 

A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh. 
xii  12). 

Meraloth  [Heb.  i/^ra^^otA  =«*  rebel- 
lious"]. 

(1)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Zerahiah,  and 
the  father  of  Amariah,  a  descendant  of 
Phinehas  (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  7 ;  vi.  62;  Ezra 
vii.  3). 

(2)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  the 
father  of  Zadok  (1  Chron.  ix.  11 ;  Neh. 
xi.  11). 

(3)  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Xeh. 
xii.  15). 

Merarl  [Heb.  =  "bitter,"  "un- 
happy"]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Levi,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  three  leading  Levitical 
families  fMEBABiTE]  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Exod, 
vi.  16;  Numb.  xxvi.  r>7;  1  Chron.  vi.  1, 
16). 

Merarltes  [English]. 

One  of  the  three  great  Levitical  fami- 
lies. They  were  descended  from  Mebabi 
(q.v.).  In  the  wilderness  they  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Numb, 
iii.  35),  and  had  under  their  charffe  its 
boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  and  vessels  (36 ; 
iv.  29-33).  To  enable  them  to  carry  these 
there  were  assigned  to  them  four  waggons 
and  eight  oxen  (vii.  8).  They  consist^  of 
the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites  (iii.  20, 33) ; 
and  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilderness 
numbered  6.200  males  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards  (33,  34).  Of  these,  3,200 
were  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  old  (iv. 
42-45).  The  cities  assi^ed  to  them 
numbered  twelve  in  all,  viz.,  four  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebidun,  four  in  that  of  Beuben, 
and  four  in  that  of  Gad;  one  of  them, 
Ramoth-gilead,  being  a  city  of  refuge 
(Josh.  XXI.  34-40;  1  Chron.  vi.  63,  77-81). 
They  were  reorganised  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  6,  21-23). 

Ueratliaim  [Heb.  =  "twofold  rebel- 
lion," '•  double  rebellion  "]. 

A  symbolical  name  for  Babylon  (Jer. 
1.  21). 

Mercury,  Meronriiui  [Lat.  Mercurius. 
firt"  the  article] . 

The  rendenng  in  Acts  xiv.  12  of  the 
Greek  Hermes  =  a  *'god,"  corresponding 
to  the  Roman  Mercury.  He  was  the 
herald  of  the  "gods,"  and  specially 
attended  upon  Jupiter.    If  Barnabas,  who 
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probably  was  of  dignified  presence,  was 
taken  for  that  ^reat  god,  it  was  natural  to 
assume  that  his  attendant  was  Mercury. 
The  herald  of  the  gods  was  quick  in  his 
movements,  was  a  good  speaker,  and  was 
credited  with  having  been  the  inventor  of 
letters,  of  music,  and  of  other  arts.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
active  in  his  movements,  and  one  would 
have  added  was  eloquent,  were  it  not  that 
a  passage  exists  (2  Cor.  x.  10— R.V.) 
which  says  that  his  enemies  declared  that 
his  "  speech  '*  was  "  of  no  account." 

Meroy-seat  [English]. 

I,  In  the  Old  Testament, — ^The  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Kappot'eth,  from 
Kaphar=  **to  cover,"  "to  cover  over," 
occurring  twenty-seven  times  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  expression  '*  mercy-seat " 
does  not  really  express  the  idea,  which 


given  to  Moses  to  make  a  **  mercy- 
f  or  the  tabernacle- worship.  It  was  to  be  of 
pure  gold ;  its  len^h  was  to  be  two  and  a- 
nalf  cubits,  and  its  breadth  a  cubit  and 
a-half .  It  was  to  be  put  above  on  the  ark, 
and  to  have  on  each  side  of  it  a  cherub, 
with  the  wings  of  the  two  meeting  over  it 
so  as  to  overshadow  it  from  above.  Jeho- 
vah was  to  commune  from  above  with 
Moses  or  with  Aaron,  and  through  them 
with  His  people  (Exod.  xxv.  17,  18,  20- 
22  ;  xxvi.  34 :  xxx.  6 ;  xxxi.  7  ;  xxxv.  12). 
These  directions  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter  (xxxvii.  6-9 ;  xxxix.  35 :  xl.  20). 
When  once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  A&ton  was  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place,  he  was  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
the  sacrificed  bullock  and  ram  on  and 
before  the  mercy-seat;  he  was  also  to 
bum  incense,  wnich  should  rise  and  en- 
velop the  mercy-seat  in  a  cloud,  from 
which  Jehovah  should  communicate  His 
will  (Lev.  xvi.  2,  13-15 ;  Numb.  vii.  89). 
There  seem  to  have  been  similar  arrange- 
ments in  Solomon's  temple  (cf.  1  Cliron. 
xxviii.  11). 

II.  In  the  Xew  7>»^<?/«<?w/.^The  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  Hilasterion  =  *'  a  pro- 
pitiatory oflferin^  (literally  '*a  propiti- 
atory)" (Heb.  IX.  5).  The  connection 
between  the  mercy-seat  and  atonement 
seems  to  have  been  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  a  victim  on  the  mercy -seat, 
foreshadowing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which 
"  covered  "  sm.     {See  the  etyra.) 

Blered  THeb.  Mcredh  =  "  rebellion," 
*  *  defection ,     * '  failure  "  ] . 

A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezra  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

Bleremoth  [Heb.  =  "elevations"]. 

(1)  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh,  xii.  3). 

(2)  The  son  of  a  priest  Uriah.    He  was 


employed  to  weigh  the  silver  and  gold 
brought  by  Ezra  m>m  Baboon  (Ezra  viiL 
33).  He  repaired  or  rebuilt  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  fNeh.  iii.  4,  21),  and 
sealed  the  covenant  (x.  5). 

(3)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  Inr 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Eaa 
X.  36). 

Meres  [Heb.  (from  Persian)  = 
"high"  (?),  ^* exalted"  (?)  {Geseniia); 
"  worthy  ^  (Oxford  Bible)]. 

One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Media  who  saw  the  king's  face  in  the 
reign  of  Ahasuems  (Xerxes)  (Esther  i.  14). 

Merllmli  [Heb.  Meriihah  =  ''  waten 
of  contention"  or  "strife."  Named 
from  the  murmuring  and  strife  wbidi  took 
place  at  the  two  looUities  described  in  the 
article]. 

(1)  One  of  the  two  names  ^ven  hy 
Moses  to  the  place  near  Bephidim  where 
water  was  miraculously  brought  from  the 
rock  (Exod.  xvil  1-7)'  Exact  locality 
unknown. 

(2)  A  second  place,  namely,  at  Kadeah, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  where  also  water 
was  miraculously  brought  from  the  rock 
(Numb.  XX.  13,  14 ;  xxvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxfi. 
51 ;  xxxiii. 8 ;  Psalm  Ixxxi.  7).  The watersof 
this  second  Meribah  are  "  the  waters  of 
strife  "  of  Psalm  cvi.  32  and  Ezek.  xltii. 
19).  The  R.V.  in  the  text  of  the  fiwt 
passage  substitutes  Meribah,  and  on  the 
second  Mertboth-xadkhh  (q.v.).  Exa«:t 
locality  unknown. 

Meri1>-lMua  [Heb.  MetHbk-Baal  = 
"  fighting,"  "  contending  against "  or 
"striving  with  Baal."  Or  "*8triver  of 
Baal,"  »^a  striver  (is)  Baal "]. 

A  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  3* : 
ix.  40).  Called  also  Mephibosketh  (q.v.). 

Merlbotli-kadeali  [Heb.  Meribkoth 
Qadhesh  =  '^QuaTr6]B^^  OT  "contentions 
of"or"atKadesh"]. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  same  as  Mkktbah  Xo.  2  (£»k. 
xlvii.  19— E.  v.). 

Merodaeh  [Heb.  Merodhak,  Bemoier 
etymology  doubtful]. 

A  Babylonian  god.  Mr.  George 
Smith  {Chnldeatt  Genets,  2nd  ed.  [1S80] 
62,  86)  states  that  in  all  the  earlier  in- 
scriptions Merodaeh  appears  a^nt  of  Us 
father  Hea.  He  takes  an  active  part  is 
creation.  He  is  called  the  redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  restores  the  dead  to  life*, 
but  still,  in  aU  these  achievements,  he  is 
subordinate  to  his  father.  When  Babykm 
became  a  capital,  Merodaeh  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  chiefgod.  By  this  time  the 
old  Accadian  god  Bel  was  sinking  into 
decay,  and  the  name  of  Bel  was  trans- 
ferred to  Merodaeh.  His  flaming  sword  is 
the  lightning.  Jeremiah^s  prophecy  agaioit 
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Babylon  has  in  it  these  words  :  ^* .  .  .  say 
Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  put  to  shame, 
Merodach  is  dismayed  (margin  **  broken 
down  **).  her  images  are  put  to  shame,  her 
idols  are  dismayed"  (margin,  *' broken 
down")(Jer.  1.  2— R.V.). 

Merodach-baladan,  Bebodach-bala- 
DAX  [Heb.  Merodhak'Baladhan  ;  Aramaic 
and  Chaldean  Marduk  -  bal  -  iddin  = 
"  Merodach  has  given  a  son  "  {Prof,  RaiC' 
Hnson).  Berodach  seems  to  be  a  copyist^s 
misspelling  for  Merodach,  the  Hebrew  B 


a  capital  called  after  himself  Beth-Yakin 
or  Beth-Yagina,  in  the  marshes  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  a  district  which 
was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Chaldean 
tribe.  On  his  death  Merodach-Baladan  suc- 
ceeded to  his  petty  throne.  The  flower  of 
the  Assyrian  army  under  its  king,  Shahna- 
neserlV.,  was  then  absent  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  and  when,  m  722  B.C.. 
news  reached  Babylon  that  the  king  haa 
died  or  been  murdered,  a  revolt  against 
Assyria  at  once  took  place,  and  Merodach- 


...  I* 


LAKE  OF  u6lKH   (MEROM). 


(a)    and  M  (o)  not   being   wholly   dis- 
similar]. 

According  to  Scripture  the  "son"  of 
Baladan,  and  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  Hezekiah  with  a  present 
and  a  letter  congratulating  him  on  his 
recovery  from  all  but  mortal  sickness. 
Hezekiah  was  greatly  flattered  by  this 
mark  of  consideration,  and  he  showed  the 
strangers  all  his  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  his  armoury.  On  this  Isaiah 
was  commissioned  to  inform  him  that  his 
descendants  would  be  carried  away  captive 
to  that  same  Babylon  from  which  the 
ambassadors  had  come  (2  Kings  zx.  12-19  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  31 :  Isa.  xxxix.  1-8).  The 
monuments  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  history  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  they 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
ability,  courage,  and  enterprise.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  *'  son  "  of  Yagina, 
chief  of  the  £alda  (Chaldeans),  who  built 


Baladan  took  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
its  king.  He  reigned  eleven  years,  Sargon, 
Shabnaneser's  successor,  being  so  occupied 
in  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  he  nad 
no  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  Babylon. 
It  was  when  the  long-delayed  storm  was 
about  to  burst  upon  hiiu  that  in  712 
Merodach-Baladan  sent  the  embassy  to 
Hezekiah,  which,  travelling  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  congratulating  Heze- 
kiah on  his  recovery,  was  really  designed 
to  invite  him  to  join  in  confederacy  with 
the  rulers  of  Babylon,  Susinna,  Phoenicia. 
Moab,  Edom,  Pmlistia,  and  Egypt  for  a 
grand  attack  on  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Sargon  suspected  what  was  going  on, 
and,  adopting  the  policy  long  afterwards 
associated  with  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
attacked  his  enemies  in  detail,  before  they 
had  time  to  unite,  and  vanquished  them 
one  by  one.  In  710  he  took  Babylon, 
and  in  B.C.  709  Beth-Yagina,  capturing 
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Merodach-Baladau  at  the  latter  place,  and 
taking  him  captive  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
remamed  in  continement  till  Sargon's 
death.  Some  time  afterwards  he  escaped 
from  prison,  and  in  703  re-entered  Babylon, 
slaying  Hagisa,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  who 
was  then  its  ruler.  But  his  second  reini 
lasted  only  from  six  to  nine  months.  He 
was  defeated  and  driven  from  Babylon  to 
Beth-Yagina  by  Sennacherib,  Sargon's 
son  and  successor.  In  700  Babylon  aeain 
revolted,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  Chalaean 
called Nergal-yusezib  or Suzub.  Merodach- 
Baladan  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  rebel ;  but 
Sennacherib  again  prevailed,  quelling  the 
revolt  in  698.  In  B.C.  097  he  attacked  the 
last  refuge  of  Merodach-Baladan,  which 
was  a  fragment  of  territory  given  him  bv 
the  Elamites  or  Susiauiaiis.  Approach 
required  to  be  bv  water,  but  the  AssjTian 
king  employed  ^Phoenician  ships  for  the 
purpose.  Merodach's  small  settlement  was 
captured  and  burnt,  and  he  was  not  able 
to  rear  his  head  a^in.  Though  he  may 
have  ultimately  failed  in  his  enterprises, 
yet  he  had  not  'lived  in  vain.  The  Chal- 
deans, whose  chief  he  was,  and  who  seem 
to  have  been  a  Sheraitic  race^  became  from 
his  days  the  dominant  caste  m  Babylon. 

Mttrom  [Heb.  =  *'a  height,*'  **a  high 
place '']. 

A  lake  on  the  higher  part  of  the  Jordan. 
It  is  called  in  Josh.  xi.  o,  7  **  the  waters 
of  Merom,"  and  was  the  locality  where  a 
ereat  battle  was  fought  by  tfie  Jewish 
^der  against  a  confederacy  of  tlie 
northern  Cauaanite  kings.  It  is  4  miles 
long  by  3^  bioad,  and  is  12  miles  from  the 
Banias  source  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  seven 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  a  very 
marshy  basin  about  lo  miles  long  by  5 
broad.  Here  the  buffalo  {Bfhs  hufHilm)^  a 
native  of  India,  is  uced  for  i)loughiug  and 
for  giving  milk.  The  basin  is  now  called 
Hftleh  and  the  hike  Baheiret  el  Haieh 
(Lakeof  HMeh). 

Meronothlte  [Eug.  In.  Heb.  Jfa-^ff- 
othiy  evidently  from  Mt'ronoth.  Possibly 
from  ranah  of  rontr^i  =  "  to  emit  a  hissing 
or  buzzing  sound  "]. 

An  inhabitant  of  a  place,  Merouoth,  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Thence  came 
Jehdeiah.  who  had  clianie  of  king  Da%'id*s 
usses  (1  Chron.  xx\'ii.  30),  and  Jadou,  who 
helped  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  7).  Major  Conder  thinks  Mero- 
noth  may  possibly  have  been  at  the  ruin 
Marrina,  m  the  hills  8  miles  north  of 
Hebron. 

Meros  [Heb.  probably  an  abbreviation 
of  Jfetroz  =  **  a  place  of  refuge''  {Ge- 
seniHs)]. 

A  town  in  the  nortli  of  Palestine  against 
which  Deborah  pronounced  a  curse  because 


it  gave  no  assistance  in  the  fi^  ^ritiii 
Sisera  (Judg.  v.  23).  Its  site  it  un- 
known, though  el  Muruflsiis,  a  nuA 
about  4  miles  north-west  of  Bethshesn, 
has  been  su^ested.  Dr.  John  Wilson 
prefers  Kefr  Must,  on  the  southern  aikips 
of  Mount  Tabor. 

Heseoh  [Mebhech]  (Psalm  cxx.  5— 
A.V.). 

IM  (I)  [Heb.  =  " retreat"  (F),  "a 

The  limit  in  one  direction  (the  westen 
one  [H)  of  the  region  occupied  by  ths 
descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  30). 
Ptolemy  mentions  a  place  Mousa  or 
Mouza,  now  Muza  or  Moosa,  and  Hosuah, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  about 
100  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Babel  Man- 
deb,  which  may  possibly  have  been  the 
Scriptiu^  Mesha.  Other  identificatioos 
have,  however,  been  attempted. 

Media  (2)  [Heb.  =  **  health,"  "de- 
liverance,"  "salvation,"  Some  of  the 
Hebrew  consonants  are  different  irom 
those  in  Mesha  (1)]. 

(n  The  firstborn  son  of  Caleb,  the 
brother  of  Jerahmeel.  He  was  the 
"  father  "  of  Ziph  (1  Cihron.  ii.  42). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shaharaimby 
his  wife  Hoaesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  8,  9). 

(3)  A  king  of  Moab  who  was  a  sheep- 
master,  ana  being  a  feudatory  of  king 
Ahab,  had  to  hand  over  to  him,  whether 
annually  or  once  for  all  we  do  not  know, 
the  enormous  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and 
as  many  rams,  with  their  wool  (2  KinfiS 
iii.  4).  On  the  death  of  Ahab  he  raroltoa, 
and  declared  his  independence.  Duing 
Ahaziah's  short  reign  of  two  years  Q 
Kings  xxiL  51)  nothing  was  done  to  qowl 
the  revolt.  It  was,  however,  the  fii** 
great  act  of  his  successor,  Jehoram,  ^  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Moab.  Advancing 
with  his  confederates,  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  and  an  unnamed  Edomite  king, 
round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  allied  armies  were  almost  perishinff 
with  thirst  when  Elisha,  who  aocompaniea 
them,  predicted  that  water  would  be 
DiWnely  sent,  and  it  came.  As  the  roseate 
hues  of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon  it,  the 
Moabite  king  thought  it  to  be  blood,  and« 
rashly  inferring  that  the  thi-ee  invading 
armies  had  quarrelled  and  turned  their 
s^vords  against  each  other,  advanced  with 
his  forces  in  a  disorderly  manner  to  take 
the  prey.  He  was  totally  defeated,  and  in 
his  desperation  offered  as  a  burnt-offering 
his  eldest  son  and  intended  successor.  The 
traific  fate  of  the  young  prince  exdted 
great  indignation  against  Israel,  and  the 
allies,  after  ravaging  Moab,  seem  to  have 
felt  themselves  too  weak  to  retain  it 
permanently ;  they  therefore  had  to  retorn 
to  their  respective  countries  (2  Kings  iii. 
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6-27).  The  Moabite  Stone  was  erected  to 
cozmnemomte  the  succe^hil  issue  of  the 
war  waged  for  iiidependenoe.  It  is  stated 
on  the  stone  that  Mesha  succeeded  his  father 
Chemosh-gad  on  the  throne  of  Moab  by 
permission  of  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the 
country.  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  and  his  son, 
unnamed  (evidently  Ahab),  had  oppressed 
Moab  for  forty  years.  This  Chemosh  en- 
abled Mesha  to  head  a  war  of  independence, 
in  which  he  captured  Ataroth,  Isebo,  and 
other  cities,  slaughtering  7,000  of  their  de- 
fenders, devoting  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  Ashtar  Chemosh,  and  oflFering  before 
Chemosh  the  captured  vessels  of  Jehovah. 
Subsequently  Mesha  took  Horonaim  from 
the  Edomites.  He  also  built  or  rebuilt 
several  strong  places.  Dr.  Ginsburg 
{Moabite  Stoue^  ICl)  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forty  years*  oppression 
of  Moab  about  936  B.C.,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  independence  about  896. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  events  re- 
corded on  tne  stone  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  an  attempt  by  the  king  of 
Israel,  unaided  by  alhos,  to  penetrate 
Moab  from  the  north,  and  that  it  was  on 
account  of  his  failing  in  this  first  invasion 
that  he  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
king  of  £dom  to  take  part  in  the  next  or 
southern  expedition.  Evidently  the  king 
of  Edom  had  good  reason  for  responding 
favourably  if  he  had  just  lost  Honoraim. 
The  Bible  and  the  Moabite  Stone  thus  take 
up  different  but  connected  incidents,  the 
two  narratives  supplementing  each  other. 
Thus  the  stone  throws  light  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible  throws  li^t  on  the  stone. 
[Moabite  Stone.] 


.  rAramaic  Mesha  1%  from  Heb. 
Mis/tael=  *^  Who  is  what  God  is?" 
(Gescnius)]. 

The  name  given  by  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  at  Babylon  to  Mishael,  one  of  the 
three  faithful  Jews  afterwards  saved  from 
the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  i.  7;  ii.  49;  iii. 
13-30). 

Mesheoh,  Meseoh  [Heb.  Mesh  el- ; 
Assyrian  Muskd^  called  by  the  Greeks 
Moskhoi.    Of  doubtful  etymology]. 

(1)  The  sixth  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  o), 

(2)  The  race  descended  from  him.  In 
conjunction  with  Javan  and  Tubal,  they 
traded  in  the  Tyrian  markets  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  cbi)i>er  or  bronze  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  13).  They  were  proverbial  for  their 
savagery  (Pwilm  cxxi.  o— A.V.  and  R.V.). 
Sometimes  they  with  their  allies  of  Tubal 
lost  heavily  m  battle  (Ezek.  xxxii.  26). 
They  were  allies  or  subjects  of  Gog,  who 
is  called  the  "prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal"  (xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  1— 
R.y.).  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  as- 
sodate^l  together  as  Muski  and  Tubla  in 


the  Assyrian  inscriptions  just  as  they  are 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  days  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib  their  settlements  extended  as 
far  south  as  Cilida,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  they  were 
graduallv  driven  northward  to  near  the 
Black  Sea.  Herodotus  calls  the  two 
races  the  Moskhoi  and  Tibarenoi,  and 
locates  them  in  one  of  the  Iberias 
(Georgia^,  Armenia,  and  Colchis,  east  of 
the  Black  Sea.  like  the  tvpical  modem 
Georgians,  they  were  of  the  Alarodian 
race,  white  in  sldn,  but  neither  Ar3ran  nor 
Shemitic  iGesenitu ;  Sayce's  Maces  of  the 
BibU,  etc.). 

Meahelemiali  [Heb.  Meshelenifjah^ 
Meshelrmt/ahu  =  **  Jenovah  recompenses"]. 

A  son  of  the  Levite  Kore,  and  the  father 
of  a  certain  Zechariah  (1  Chron.  ix.  21  ; 
xxvi.  1,  2,  9).  Called  also  Shelemiah 
(q.v.). 

Meahessbel,  Meahessbeel  [Heb. 
Meskezabhely    Meshezabhcel  =  **  God    sets 


le  father  of  a  certain  Berechiah 


free"]. 

(1)  Th« 
(Neh.  iii.  4) 

(2)  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  x.  21). 

(3)  The  father  of  a  certain  Pethahiah 
(Neh.  xi.  24). 

Meslilllemltli  [Heb.  =  *' recompense," 
"retribution"]. 

The  same  as  Meshillemoth  (2).  Ge- 
senius  thinks  it  the  better  spelling  (F 
Chron.  ix.  12). 

Meshillemoth  [Heb.  =  "persons  re- 
paying"]. 

(1)  An  Ephraimite,  the  father  of  a 
certain  Berechiah,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 

(2)  The  son  of  Immer,  and  the  father  of 
Ahasai  (Neh.  xi.  13).  Called  also  Meshil- 
LEHITH  (q.v.). 

MeahnUam  [Heb.  =  "  a  friend  "]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  EliKial  (1 
Chron.  viii.  19). 

(2)  A  leading  man  among  the  Gadites  in 
the  reign  of  Jotham  (1  Chron.  v.  lo). 

(3)  The  grandfather  of  Shaphan  the 
scribe.  He  must  have  lived  aoont  two 
generations  before  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3). 

(A)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  the 
father  of  that  Hilkiah  who  Uved  in  Josiah's 
reign  (1  Chron.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11). 

(3)  A  Kohathite  Levite  who  with  others 
helped  faithfully  to  superintend  the  work- 
men who  repaired  the  temple  in  Jonah's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

(6)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Meshillemith, 
and  the  father  of  Jahzf^rah.  He  lived 
about  three  generations  bpfore  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  (1  Chron.  ix.  12;. 

(7)  The  elder  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  iii.  19). 
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(8)  A Beniamite,  a  "  son'*  of  Hodaviah 
or  Joed,  ana  the  father  of  that  Sallu  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(1  Chron.  ix.  7  ;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

^9)  Another  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shepa- 
tiah,  who  also  did  so  (1  Chron.  ix.  8). 

(10)  A  chief  man  whom,  with  others, 
Ezra  sent  from  the  brook  Ahava  to  bring 
up  Levites  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  viii.  16). 

(11)  One  of  those  who  helped  Ezra  in 
his  efforts  to  induce  the  Jews  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  to  put  them  away 
(Ezra  X.  15). 

(12)  A  son  of  Bam.  He  was  induced  by 
E^  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  29). 

(13)  A  son  of  Berechiah.  He  helped  to 
repair  or  rebuild  two  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  second  of  which  he 
had  a  chamber  (Neh.  iii.  4,  30).  Johanan, 
the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Anunonite,  marriea 
this  Meshullam's  daughter  (vi,  18). 

(14)  The  son  of  Besodalah.  He  with 
another  returned  exile  repaired  the  "old 
grate"  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  6). 

(16)  One  of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's 
left  hand  while  he  read  and  explained  the 
law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

(16)  A  priest  wno  withNehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  7). 

(17)  A  chief  of  the  people  who  did  so 
(Neh.  X.  20). 

(18)  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who 
marched  in  the  procession  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

(19)  A  priest,  head  of  a  father's  house, 
in  the  days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim.  He 
was  of  the  family  or  **Ezra"  (Neh. 
xii.  13). 

(20)  Another  priest  at  the  same  date. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  Ginnethon  (Neh. 
xii.  16). 

(21)  A  porter  who  lived  at  the  same 
date  (Neh.  xii.  2o). 

Meshnllemetli  [Heb.  =  "  a  female 
friend"]. 

The  daughter  of  Haruz.  She  was  the 
wife  of  king  Manasseh,  and  the  mother  of 
king  Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  19). 

MesolMdte  [Mezobaite]  (1  Chron.  xi. 
47— A.V.). 

Mesopotamia  [Gr.  =:  "  a  land  between 
rivers,"  from  ww«o«  =  "middle,"  and 
potamos  =  "  a  river  "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament.— The  render- 
ing from  the  Septuagint  of  the  Greek 
Alesopotftmia,  substituted  for  the  Hebrew 
Aram- Xaharaim  ^  ^^  Arvaa^  the  High- 
land, or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers."  The 
region  meant  is  that  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  It  contains  the  city  of 
Nahor,  to  which  Abraham's  servant  went 
to  obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi  v.  10, 


etc.).  Pethor,  Balaam's  city,  is  stated  by 
Moses  to  have  been  in  Mesopotamia  (Deal, 
xxiii.  4).  In  the  early  part  of  the  poiod. 
of  the  judges  Cushan-rishathaim  was  its 
king,  and  oppressed  the  IsraeUtes  for  eight 
years,  till  Otnniel  terminated  the  granny 
(Judg.  iii.  7-11).  When  Hannn,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David*  s 
ambassadors,  felt  that  war  was  inevitable, 
he  hired  among  others  chariots  and  horse- 
men out  of  Mesopotamia  (1  Chron.  xix.  6). 
Only  in  one  passage  is  Aiam-Naharaim 
left  untranslated;  it  is  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  Ix.  It  was  the  same  place  as  the 
Padan-Aram  in  whidi  Jacob  sojourned 
twenty  years.  [Padan-Abaic]  If  the 
etymology  of  the  name  Mesopotamia  is 
re^ardea,  the  region  should  include  Uie 
whole  coimtry  from  a  line  joining  the 
sources  of  the  two  rivers  on  the  north  to 
their  junction  in  the  south.  The  Greek  ai^ 
Roman  geographers,  however,  uaed  the 
term  in  a  more  limited  sense,  excluding 
from  it  the  mountainous  region  frcHn 
which  the  rivers  take  their  rise  and  the 
low- lying  plain  of  Babylonia  in  the  other 
direction.  Thus  limited,  its  upper  portioii 
is  hilly  and  fertile ;  its  lower  part,  es- 
pecially towards  the  Tigris,  a  salt  desert. 
Mesopotamia  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Jezireh  or  the  Island. 

II.  In  the  Xew  Testament.— The  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  Mesopotamia.  Some  of 
its  inhabitants  were  present  on  that  day  of 
Pentecost  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended (Acts  ii.  9^.  Stephen  extends  the 
name  Mesopotamia  to  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  though  it  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  west  of  the  Euphrates  (vii.  2). 

Messiali  [Heb.  Mashiahh  = 
*'  anointed,"  from  mashahh  =  "  .  .  .to 
anoint"]. 

An  Anglicised  Hebrew  word  occurring  in 
Dan.  ix.  25,  26— A.V.  The  R.V.  substi- 
tutes '*  the  anointed  one  "  in  the  text,  and 
"  Messiah  "  or  **  an  anointed  one  "  on  the 
margin.  Identically  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  translated  "anointed"  in  the 
following  thirty-six  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament:— Liev.  iv.  3,  5,  16;  vi.  22; 
1  Sam.  ii.  10,  3o ;  xii.  3,  5 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xxiv. 
6,  10  ;  xxvi.  9,  11,  16,  23 ;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 16, 
21 ;  xix.  21 ;  xxii.  51 ;  xxiii.  1 :  1  Chron. 
xvi.  22:  2  Chron.  vi.  42;  Psalm  ii.  2; 
xviii.  50 :  xx.  6 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  Ixxxiv.  9 ; 
Ixxxix.  38,  51;  cv.  15;  cxxxii.  10,  1": 
Isa.  xlv.  1;  Lam.  iv.  20;  Hab.  iii.  18. 
Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  prophets, 
priests,  and  kings  were  anointed  to  th«r 
oflftce.  [ANonrr.]  The  passages  from 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  foregoing  list 
refer  to  the  anointing  of  priests,  most  of 
those  from  the  historic  and  succeeding 
books  to  the  anointin;;:  of  kings  or  to  kings 
who  have  by  the  administration  of  this 
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rite  become  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  while 
the  paralleliam  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
shows  that,  in  2  Chron.  xW.  22  and  Psakn 
cv.  15,  the  anointed  people  referred  to  are 
prophets.  The  Seutua^t  renders  the 
Hebrew  Mashiahh  (Messiah)  by  the  Greek 
Khi-ixtwty  also  fli^iiifying  "Anointed"; 
and  it  was  from  this  version  that  the  word 
**  Christ"  or  '*  the  Christ,"  as  applied  to 
the  expected  Messiah  and  to  our  Lord, 
came  into  use  among  the  New  Testament 
writers.  For  instance,  while  in  Psalm 
ii.  2  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is 
*^  against  Jehovah  and  His  Messiah," 
Peter,  John,  and  their  associates  quote 
it  as  ''  against  the  Lord  and  His  Chnst." 
[CnBiST.J  While  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Jewish  history  the  need  of  a  Messiah 
was  felt  chiefly  bv  the  pious  few,  the 
calamities  which  at  length  came  thickly  on 
the  chosen  people  on  account  of  their  sins 
diffused  the  feeling  widely  abroad.  Simi- 
lar causes  operating  amon^  the  Gentiles 
created  in  tnem  abo  a  desire  that  a  de- 
liverer should  appear.  Though  among  the 
Jews  there  were  heroic  men  of  God  raised 
up  from  time  to  time,  who,  coming  at 
crises  of  their  country's  history  as  de- 
liverers, might  in  an  inferior  sense  be 
called  Messiahs,  yet  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  as  to  the  coming  of  an  Anointed 
One  met  their  complete  realisation  only  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    [Jesus  Christ.] 

II  Messianic  l*ro^>hecieH. — The  following 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  leading 
Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment:— Gen.  iii.  15;  xii.  3 ;  xxii.  18; 
xxvi.  4 ;  xxviii.  14 ;  xlix.  10 ;  Deut.  xviii. 
15,  18;  2  Sam.  \u,  16;  1  Chron.  xvii. 
12-14;  Job  xix.  25-27;  Psalm  ii. ;  xvi. ; 
xxii. ;  xxxiv.  20 ;  xl. ;  xlv. ;  Ixviii.  18  ;  Ixix. ; 
Ixxii. ;  Ixxxix.  19-37 ;  cix.  ;  ex.  ;  cxviii. ; 
Isa.  ii.  1-4;  vu.  10-16;  ix.  1-7;  xi.  1-10; 
xxxii.  1,2;  xl.  1-5 ;  xlii.  1-4 ;  xlix.  5,  6 ; 
Iii.  13-15  ;  liii. ;  Iv.  1-4;  bri.  1-3  ;  Jer.  vii. 
11;  xxiii  5,  6;  xxxi.  15;  xxxiii.  15,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23-25 ;  Dan.  ii.  34,  35,  44, 
45;  vii.  9-14,  22,  27;  ix.  24-27;  Hosea 
xi.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  28-32  ;  Micah  iv.  1-4 ;  v.  2  ; 
Hag.  ii.  9  (?  l—see  K.V.)  :  Zech.  iii.  8,  9 ; 
ix.  9 ;  xi.  12,  13 ;  xui.  6,  7 ;  xiv.  4 ;  Mai. 
i.ll;  iii.  1-3;  iv.  5,  6). 

MesaiM  [Greek]. 

The  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (q.v.)  (John 
i.  41— A. V. ;  iv.  25— A.V.). 


[Heb.  Metft^gh- 
ammah  ="**  bridle  of  ammah  "  {i.€,  of  the 
mother  city  or  metropolis)!. 

A  town  taken  by  David  from  the  Philis- 
tines (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  The  reference  is 
probably  to  Gi.TH  (q.v.). 

Bfetlmsael  [Heb.  Methuahael  =  *'man 
of  God"]. 

The  son  of  Mehujael,  and  the  father  of 
Lamech,  of  the  race  of  Cain  (Gen.'iv.  18). 


BletliiiMlAli,    UaUrasala     [In     Gr. 

MathomaUtj    from     Heb.     Mcthushelahh 
=  **  man  of  a  dart "  (*r)l. 

The  son  of  Enoch  ana  the  father  of  the 
Sethite  Lamech.  He  was  bom,  by  the  A.V., 
about  B.C.  3317,  gave  birth  at  the  age  of 
187  to  Lamech,  about  3130  B.C. ;  lived  782 
years  longer,  finally  dying  at  the  age  of 
969  (B.C.  2349  [?]J,  just  before  the  Flood. 
He  is  notable  for  having  lived  to  a  greater 
age  than  any  other  man  recorded  in 
hwtory  (Gen.  v.  21-27). 

Mounliiit  Ktoiiimiiw^  Molmiiliiis 
[Heb.  Meunim  =  **  habitations,"  tiie 
plural  of  Maon  (q.v.)]. 

Apparently  the  same  people  as  the 
Maonites  (in  Hebrew  Maott),  H  so,  then 
they  oppressed  the  IsraeUtes  during  or 
before  the  period  of  **  the  judges  "  (Judg. 
X.  12).  But  the  Septua^t  has  Madtatn 
(*'  Midian  "  or  **  the  Midianites  "),  so  that 
the  historic  alle^tion  of  a  Maonite  op- 
pression is  doubttul.  In  2  Chron.  xx.  1 — 
K.V.  we  read  that  there  came  out  against 
Jehoshaphat  to  battle  ^'  the  children  of 
Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
with  them  some  of  the  Ammonites."  On 
the  word  '*  Ammonites  "  there  is  this  note 
on  the  margin,  *' Perhaps  an  error  for 
Meunim.  So  the  Septuagint."  Turning 
to  it  we  find  for  Ammonites  the  Greek 
Minaioi  (Minseans).  If  the  **  Meunim" 
or  "Minffons"  came  with  the  Moabites 
and  the  Ammonites,  they  probably  lived 
at  no  great  distance  from  these  tribes. 
Uzziah  encountered  them,  for  we  read 
that  **God  helped  him  against  the 
Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians,  that 
dwelt  in  Gur-Baal  and  the  Meunim.  And 
the  Ammonites  gave  gifts  to  Uzziah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8— R.V.).  The  association 
here  is  with  the  Arabs  and  again  with  the 
Ammonites.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
certain  Simeonites  smote  the  tents  of  o 
Hamite  people,  and  of  the  Meunim  near  or 
at  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv.  41— R.V.),  proba- 
bly in  the  desert  south  or  south-west  of 
Palestine.  Some  Meunim  returned  from 
captivity  with  the  Jews  (Neh.  vii.  62). 
The  Septuagint  calls  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,  one  of  Job*s  fnends,  **  Sophar, 
Minaiofi  basi/eug,**  Zo^ar,  king  of  the 
Minsans  (Jobii.  11).  The  Meunim  seem 
to  have  been  the  Minfieans  described  in  the 
article  Akabia  (q.v.).  Perhaps  they  may 
have  given  their  name  to  the  village  of 
Maon,  in  the  south  of  Judah.    [Maon.] 

Meialiab  [Heb.  Mezahabh  =  **  waters 
of  gold"]. 

The  grandmother  (?)  of  Mehetabel,  wife 
of  the  Edomite  king  Hadar  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
39  ;  1  Chron.  i.  50). 

Mesolwdte,  Mesolwdte  [Heb.  MeUo- 
bhaifah  ;  cf.  MaUebhah  =  "  a  gravestone," 
*'  a  boundary-stone,"  **  a  statue  "]. 
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A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  unlcno^-u 
town  or  village  presumably  called  Mezoba 
(1  Chron.  xi.  47— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

MlaTnIn  [Muamin]  (Ezra  x.  25 ;  Neh. 
xii.  5— both  A.  v.). 

Bffibhar  [Heb.  as  a  noun  =  *'  election," 
*'  excellence  *' ;  as  an  adjective  =  "  excel- 
lent"]. 

A  so;i  of  Hagri  or  Haggeri.  He  was  one 
of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  38). 

IffilMam  [Heb.  Mibhsam  =  ''  sweet 
odour"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  lahmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  29). 

(2)  A  Simeonite  (1  Chron.  iv.  25). 
HilNMr  [Heb,  Midhtsar^  "a  fortifica- 
tion," ** a  stronghold,"  **  a  fortified  city  "]. 

A  **duke"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42; 
1  Chron.  i.  53). 

Mioa,  Mioha  [Heb.  Jfikha  =  '*  who 
is  like  Jehovah  ':"*]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix. 
12— A. V.  and  R.V.).    Called  also  Micah. 

{MlCAH(3).] 

(2)  A  Le>'ite  who  sealed  the  covenant 
<Neh.  X.  11— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(3)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  Zabdi  and  the 
grandson  of  Asaph  (Xeh.  xi.  17 — A.V. 
-and  R.V.).  Called  also  Micah  [Micah  (7)], 
Micaiah,  and  Michaiah.     [Micaiah  (6)]. 

Mioali  [Heb.  Mikhak,  Mikhayrhu  = 
**  who  is  like  Jehovah  P  "  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
of  the  first  form,  and  No.  2  of  both  forms]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Uzziel,  Moses's  uncle  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  20). 

(2)  An  Ephraimite  who  stole  from  his 
mother  1,100  shekels  of  silver  (about  £135), 
but  afterwards  gave  them  back  again. 
Two  hundred  of  them  (about  £22  10s.)  were 
spent  on  a  graven  and  on  a  molten  image, 
and  one  of  Micah's  sons  consecrated  by  Uie 
father  personally  as  priest.  But  by-and- 
by  there  came  past  an  unemnloyed  Levite, 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  and  the 
grandson  of  Moses,  wandering  up  and 
down  in  quest  of  a  situation.  Micah  hii^ 
him  for  a  small  salary,  and  himself  conse- 
crated the  stranger  as  his  priest.  All  went 
on  smoothly  till  some  Danite  s|>ies  visited 
the  place  on  their  way  to  Northern  Pales- 
tine, leading  600  warriors  belonging  to 
the  tribe  in  quest  of  a  new  settlement. 
The  guides  had  gone  northward  on  a 
previous  expedition  to  spy  out  the  place 
they  now  intended  to  assail.  They  had 
callel  at  Micah's  house,  and  knew  all 
about  the  images  and  the  priest,  and  with 
or  without  malicious  intent,  now  com- 
rauuiaited  their  knowledge  to  the  armed 
(UK).  On  this  those  lawless  men  possessed 
themselves  of  the  images  by  an  act  of 
barefaced  robbery,  and  lurecl  awny  the 
l>riest,  who  was  a  mercenary  character,  by 
the  promise  of  higher  pay  and  promotion,    j 


His  descendants  ministered  to  the  nortiiem 
Danites  till  the^  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.). 

(3)  The  sou  of  Merib-baal  and  the 
grandson  of  Jonathan,  Saul*8  son  (1 
Chron.  viii.  34,  35  ;  ix.  40,  41).  Called  in 
2  Sam.  ix.  12 — ^A,V.  Micha  (q.v.),  and  in 
the  R.V.  Mica. 

(4)  A  Morasthite,  the  sixth  of  the  minor 
prophets.     [H.] 

(0)  A  Reubenite,  a  son  of  Joel  (?)  (1 
Chron.  v.  5). 

(6)  The  father  of  Abdon,  in  Joeiah*8 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20).  Called  in 
2  Kinflre  xxii.  12  Michaiah. 

(7)  The  son  of  Zichri,  and  the  grandson 
of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  ix.  15).     [Mica.] 

II  The  Book  of  Micah,— The  sixth  book 
of  the  minor  prophets  or  wophecies.  Its 
author  was  Micah  the  Morasthite  (i./. 
a  native  apparently  of  Moreaheth-Gath) 
(Micah  L  14),  a  town  or  village  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  Judah,  near  the 
Philistine  country.  Micah  prophesied  in 
the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heae- 
kiah,  some  time  between  759  and  699  B.C 
He  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah 
and  Hosea  (cf .  i.  1  with  Isa.  i.  1  and  Hosea 
i.  1).  But  while  Isaiah's  visions  were 
re^fmling  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  those  oi 
Micah,  luce  those  of  Hosea,  had  reference 
to  the  ten  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  two. 
The  book  of  Micah  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  sections : — 

(1)  The  destruction  of  Samaria  (i. 
1-7). 

('2)  The  approach  by  the  tide  of  heathen 
conquest  to  Jerusalem  (8-16). 

(3)  The  sins  of  the  ten  tribes  will  be 
pimished  by  their  captivity  (ii.). 

(4)  The  corruption  of  prophets,  priests, 
and  princes  (iii.). 

(5)  The  latter-day  glory  of  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  with  Messiah's  birth  at  Bethle- 
hem (iv.,  v.). 

(6)  Loving  remonstrances  with  the 
people  (vi.  1-5). 

(7)  Religion  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments (vi.  6-8). 

(8)  Renewed  complaint  of  the  corruption 
of  the  people  (vi.  9-vii.  6). 

ro)  Ultimate  restoration  (vii.  7-20). 

Chap.  iv.  1-3  is  almost  identical  with 
Isa.  ii.  2-4.  In  Micah  the  prophecy  is 
more  closely  connected  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Isaiah  with  the  verses 
which  immediately  follow.  He,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  author 
and  Isaiah  the  copyist  (Micah  v.  2).  Micah 
iii.  12  is  expressly  quot«l  by  Jeremiah 
(xxvi.  18),  who  dates  it  in  tlie  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Micah  v.  2  is  quoted  in  Matt 
ii.  6,  and  Micah  vii.  6  was  probably  in  th^ 
mind  of  our  Lord  when  He  spoke  a« 
recorded  in  Matt.  x.  21,  35.  36:  Mark 
xiii.  12;  Luke  xii.  51-53;   xxi.  16.     The 
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<»nonidty  of  the  book  of  Micah  has  never 
been  seriously  doubted.     [Messiah  %.] 

MtoaUh,  MichaUli  [Heb.  Mikhatjah, 
MikJ$auahUy  Mikhayehu  —  '*  who  (is)  like 
JehoTan  ?  "  [Micah.]  Nos.  1  and  3 are  of 
the  second  form,  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7  of  the 
first  form,  No.  5  of  the  third  form,  and 
No.  2  of  the  third  and  fourth  forms]. 

(1)  The  daugfhter  of  Uriah  of  Gibeah. 
She  was  the  \me  of  Rehoboam,  and  the 
mother  of  king  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  2). 
Called  in  xi.  20  Maalah  the  daughter  of 
Absalom. 

(2)  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Imlah.  Being 
desired  by  Ahab  to  concur  in  the  favour- 
able prediction  ^ven  by  the  prophets 
of  Baal  regardmg  Ahab's  expedition 
against  Ramoth-gilead,  he  did  wnat  was 
re(^uired  of  him,  but  with  such  transparent 
insmcerity  that  he  was  adjured  to  speak 
the  truth,  on  which,  in  the  name  of  iTeho- 
vah,  he  predicted  the  death  of  Ahab  in  the 
coming  fight.  The  order  was  given  to 
nuUce  nim  a  prisoner  till  the  event  should 
prove  his  unfavourable  vaticination  tm- 
xrue.  When  it  was  found  correct,  he  was 
probably  released  (1  Kings  xxii.  8-28 ; 
2  Chron.  xviii.  6-27). 

(3)  One  of  Jehotuiaphat^s  princes  sent 
by  him  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  7). 

(4)  The  father  of  a  certain  man  Achbor 
in  Josiah^s  reign  (2  Kings  xxii.  12). 

(6)  A  son  of  Gemarian,  who  communi- 
cated to  the  Jewish  princes  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  the  contents  of  Jeremiah*s  book 
read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11,  13). 

(6)  A  son  of  Zaccur,  and  a  grandson  of 
Asanh  (Neh.  xii.  35). 

(v)  A  priest,  one  of  those  who  blew 
trumpets  when  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
dedicated  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

H  The  A.  V.  calls  the  prophet  Uee  No.  2) 
Micaiah  and  the  other  six  men  Michaiah. 
The  R.y.  names  all  the  seven  people 
Micaiah. 


[Mica]   (2  Sam  ix.  12— A.V. ; 

Neh.  X.  11 ;  xi.  17,22— A.V.) . 

Iffiohael    [Heb.    Mikhael  = '' yfho    is 
like  God?"]. 
I.  Mm, 

(1)  The  father  of  Sethur,  the  represen- 
tative spy  in  the  wilderness  for  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Numb.  xiii.  13). 

(2)  A  Gadite.  the  son  of  Jeshishai,  and 
the  father  of  Gilead  (1  Chron.  v.  14). 

(3)  Another  Gadite,  a  chief  in  the  land 
of  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v.  13). 

(4)  A  Levite,  the  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Levi.  His  father  was  Baaseiah  and 
his  son  Shimea  (1  Chron.  vi.  40). 

(5)  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  pf  Tzrahiah  (1 
Chron.  vii.  3). 


(6)  A  Benjamite,  a  sou  of  Beriah  (1 
Cm-on.  viii.  lb). 

(7)  A  Manassite  captain  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  20). 

(8)  The  father  of  Omri,  who  ruled  the 
peoi)le  of  Issachar  in  David's  reign  (1 
Chix)n.  xxvii.  18). 

(O^i  The  sixth  S3n  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Cnron.  xxi.  2). 

(10)  The  father  of  Zebadiah,  of  the  sons 
of  Shephatiah  (Ezra  viii.  8). 

II.  Ah  Archangel. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  apparently  in  Dan.  x.  13.  where, 
when  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
withstood  Daniel  twenty -one  days,  he 
adds,  '*  but  lo,  Michael,  one  of  the  chief 
princes,  came  to  help  me  '*  (cf.  also  verse 
2l).  In  xii.  1  it  is  said,  *'And  at  that 
time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great 
;  prince  which  staudeth  up  for  the  chiMren 
I  of  thy  people.''  In  the  New  Testament 
we  read  that  **  Michael  the  archangel, 
when  contending  with  the  devil  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation, 
but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  "  (Jude  9 
— R.V.).  The  Book  of  Revelation  relates 
that  there  was  war  in  heaven,  **  Michael 
and  his  angob  fought  against  the  dragon  ; 
and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels" 
(Rev.  xii.  7).  The  result  was  that  the 
oragon  and  his  angels  were  vanquished 
and  cast  out  of  heaven.  The  prince  of  the 
Jewish  nation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  was 
apparently  the  same  as  the  archangel  of 
the  New  Testament  passages. 

moliali  [Micah]  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  24, 
25). 

Micliatah  [Micaiah!  (2  Kings  xxii. 
12,  etc.).   {See  »\yecia\\y  Micaiah  •!.] 

Iffiohal  [Heb.  JfiMa/ =  "  a  brook." 
Or  possibly,  in  the  present  case,  it  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  contraction  of 
J/f>//rtr/=  *' who  (is)  like  God?"  ((?tf- 
senius)]. 

The  younger  daugh^pr  of  king  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  A  mutual  affection 
sprang  up  between  her  and  David,  and 
after  a  time  they  were  married  (xviii. 
27,  28).  The  wife  aide<l  her  husband  in 
escaping  from  her  father's  machinations, 
but  after  the  former  became  a  fugitive 
Saul  married  her  to  another  man,  regard- 
less of  the  obligations  she  was  under  to 
David  (xxv.  44).  When  Abner,  Ishbo- 
sheth's  general,  sought  to  make  matters 
up  with  David,  the  king  required  that  his 
wife  Michal  should  be  restf>red  to  him, 
which  was  done  (2  Sam.  iii.  lo).  But  she 
was  not  to  liim  what  she  had  been  in  the 
days  of  hel*  first  love ;  and  when  Davi«l,  in 
the  excess  of  his  religious  zeal,  danced 
before  the  ark,  Michal  thought  he  was 
acting  in    an    undiguified    manner,    and 
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despised  him  in  her  heart.  David  answered 
provokingly,  and  the  two  became  perma- 
nently alienated.  After  a  time  Michal 
died  childless  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23). 

Mlohmait  [Michkash]  (Ezra  ii.  27; 
Neh.  vii.  31). 

Mlohmash,  Mlohmas  [Heb.  3[ikh- 
rnwfhy  Mikhmas  =  *'  something  hidden 
away,"  **  a  treasure*']. 

A  town  and  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Bethel,  and  westward  fi*om  Beth- 
aven.  Saul  on  one  occasion  made  it  the 
rendezvous  of  his  army  before  encounter- 
ing the  Philistines.  When  these  enemies 
came  to  accept  battle  at  his  hands,  they 
also  encampea  in  Miclmiash  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
2,  5,  16).    There  was  a  parage  at  tiie 

Elace  (23),  ap2>arently  a  mountain-pass 
etween  the  two  rocks  leading  from  Mich- 
mash  to  6ibeah,or  in  the  revei"se  direction. 
Michmash  was  north  of  Gibeah  (xiv.  5). 
At  that  place  the  Philistines  sustained  a 
defeat  from  the  army  of  Saul  (31).  When 
Isaiah  is  describing  the  route  of  an  Assy- 
rian army,  led,  it  is  believed,  by  Siu^n, 
to  besiege  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  writes : 
*'He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed 
through  Migron ;  at  Michmash  he  layeth 
up  his  baggage :  they  are  gone  over  the 
pass ;  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at 
Geba"  (Isa.  x.  28,  29— R.V.).  Some 
inhabitants  of  '*  Michmas  *'  returned  from 
the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  27 ;  Neh.  vii.  31). 
They  were  JBenjamites  (;xi.  31).  The  pass 
of  Michmash,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
Mnkhmfts,  is  74  miles  north-by-east  of 
Jerusalem,  2  north-east  of  Geba,  and  3 
miles  south-by-east  of  Bethel.  Gibeah 
not  being  properly  identified,  the  distance 
of  Michmash  from  it  cannot  be  stated. 
The  village  of  Mikhmas  is  one  of  a  humble 
character  ;  the  pass  is  probably,  as  Robin- 
son thought,  the  Waay  es  Suweinit,  and 
the  two  rocks  of  Bozez  and  Seneh  which 
flanked  the  pass  (1  Sam.  xiv.  5)  are 
described  by  him  as  two  conical,  or  rather 
two  spherical,  hills,  with  rocky  sides. 
They  are  not  so  sharp  as  they  were  in 
Jonathan's  time,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
process  of  weathering  for  many  centuries. 

Mlolimetliatli,  Miolimetliali  [Heb. 
Miehmethath  =  **a  hiding-place  "1. 

A  town  on  the  boundary -line  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  It  lay  **  before 
Shechem  »'  (Josh.  x\'i.  6— R.V.  and  A.V. ; 
xiv.  7— R.V.  and  A.V.).    Site  doubtful. 

Bffiohrl  [Heb.  JfiytAW  =  "worth  a 
price,"  "precious,**  or  "bought  for  a 
price  *']. 

A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Uzzi  (1 
Chron.  ix.  8). 

[Heb.     Mikhtamy     which 


Gesenius  considers  to  be  a  variation  of 
Mikhtabh  =  ** a  writing*']. 

An  inscription  occumn^  in  the  titles  of 
Psalms  xvi,,  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  Iviii.  lix,,  Ix.  It  it 
translated  "  writing  **  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  9). 
The  margin  of  the  B.Y.  renders  it  ''a 
golden  psalm,**  evidently  hnnginj^  the 
word,  as  some  do  from  tie  Hebrew  Keihrm 
= '  *  gold  ** ;  an  etymology  to  which  Gesenint 
objects.  Hengstenberg  translates  the  word 
"  mystery,"  and  there  are  other  expUiia- 
tions,  nothing  certain  being  known  on  the 
subject. 

Mlddln      [Heb.  =  *<  measuringN** 

**  measures,'*  ** extensions'*]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  -wildemesB  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61).    Site  unknown. 

Bffidian,  Madlan  [Heb.  MidAyan^ 
"strife,**  "contention.**  In  N.T.  Or. 
MadiamT. 

I.  A  Man.— The  fourth  of  those  sons 
of  Abraham  who  were  bom  to  him  hf 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chron.  i-  32). 
Midian  had  himself  five  sons :  Ephah, 
Epher,  Hanoch,  Abidah,  and  F.ldaah  (Gen. 
xxv.  4 ;  1  Chron.  i.  33). 

n.  A  Tribe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  « 
region. — ^The  Midianites  personified  as  sn 
individual.  An  old  Edomite  kin^,  Hadad, 
the  son  of  Bedad,  "  smote  Midian  in  the 
field  of  Moab  **  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  46).  The  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  are  called  Ishmaelites,  and  a 
little  afterwards  Midianites.  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  the  case :  they  were  de- 
scended from  Ishmael,  and  ordinarily^ 
resided  in  the  land  of  Midian  (G«n.  xxxvii. 
27,  28,  36).  The  father-in-hiw  of  Mossi 
was  priest  either  of  the  Midianite  tribe  or 
of  the  Midianite  land  (Exod.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  1 ; 
xviii.  1),  and  was  himself  a  Midianite  (Namh' 
(x.  29).  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  expressed 
to  the  Midianite  elders  his  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  Israelite  invasion,  and 
they  went  with  the  elders  of  Moab  on  ac 
embassy  to  Balaam  to  invite  him  to  cune 
the  nation  whom  they  feared  ^xxii.  1-7). 
The  Midianites  afterwards  Jomed  with 
the  Moabites  in  leading  the  tsraelites  into 
sin  at  Beth-peor,  ana  the  "  Midianitiflh 
woman  **  Cozbi,  slain  by  Fhinehas,  was 
the  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  their  chief  meo 
(xxv.  6-18).  The  Israelites  were  conse- 
quently directed  by  Jehovah  to  make  war 
on  the  Midianites,  which  they  did  success- 
fully, killing  their  five  kings :  Evi,  Bekem, 
Zur  (Cozbi's  father  (?),  Hur,  and  Beba, 
with  all  the  male  ]>opulation  and  tbs 
married  women  (xxxi.  1-54).  The  !!▼» 
kings  slain  are  said  to  have  becni "  princes  ** 
or  dukes  of  Sihon  (i.e.  subordinate  ruki* 
who  looked  to  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritaa 
as  their  suzerain  (Josh.  xiii.  21).  One  oi 
the  inflictions  whicn  came  upon  the  Israel' 
ites  in  the  period  of  the  juoges,  to  punish 
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the  people  for  ap^ostatismg  from  Jehovah, 
was  a  Midiauite  invasion.  The  Midianites, 
in   conjunction  with  the  Amalekites  and 
the  children  of  the  East,  entered  Canaan, 
-with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  like  locusts 
for  multitude,  everywhere  appropriating 
the  crops,  and  reducing  those  wno  had  sown 
them  to  the  greatest  distress.    After  the 
oppression  had  lasted  for  seven  years,  Qod 
rai^sed  up  Jerubbaal,  or  Gideon,  to  deliver 
the  now  repentant  people.    The  decisive 
battle,  like  various  others,  was  fought  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon).    It  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  foreign 
oppressors,  whose  two  princes,  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  were  taken  and  put  to  death.    After 
a   little,  their  two  kmgs,  Zeba  and  Zal- 
iniinna.    shared    the    same    fate.    These 
monarchs  were  dressed  in  purple,  and  had 
crescents  and  pendants  (of  gold  [?])  on 
their   person,     oesides   chains    on    their 
camels'    necks.     They  were   Ishmaelites 
resident  in  Midian,  and  it  is  noted  that  it 
was  a  characteristic  of  auch  people  to  have 
golden  earrings  (or  noserings)  (Judg.  viii. 
24-26).    The   laud   had  rest  after  these 
commotions  for  the  normal  period  of  forty 
years  (Judg.  vi.-viii. ;  ix.   17 — A.V.  and 
il.V. ;  X.  12 — R.V.  margin  ;  Psalm  Ixxxiii. 
9-12 ;  Isa.  ix.  4  ;  x.  20).    Isaiah  mentions 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and   Ephah 
(Isa.  Ix.  6) ;  and  Habakkuk  says :  *'  I  saw 
the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction,  and  the 
curtains   of    the    land    of    Midian    did 
tremble  "  (Hab.  iii.  7).  - 

m.  The  coHntrtf  occupied  by  the  tribe  or 
hy  others  inhahiiin/J  the  sanie  renion. — 
When  Moses  sojourned  in  Midian  he  was 
at  no  great  distance  from  "  Horeb,"  "  the 
mount  of  God."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  he 
was  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  (Exod.  iii.  1). 
When  Hadad  was  fleeing  from  his  country, 
Iduma?a,  to  Egypt,  he  passed  through 
Midian,  which  quite  agrees  with  the  former 
identification  (1  Kings  xi.  18).  The  con- 
nection of  the  Midianites  with  the  Moab- 
ites  in  the  time  of  Balaam  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  territorv  through  which 
the  former  tribe  ranged  as  nomads  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  desert  east  of  Moab. 
For  the  character  of  the  most  important 
port  of  their  territory — the  Sinaitic  Fenin- 
Bula — see  Sinai  IT. 

IT  In  Acts  vii.  29— A.V.  "  Midian  "  is 
spelled  "  Madian." 

Migdal-el  [Heb.  Miahdal-Hl:^'* tower 
of  God"! . 

A  fortified  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
38).  Gesenius  and  Robinson  doubtfully 
identify  it  with  the  Magdala  from  which 
Mary  Magdalene  came.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  it  was  where  the  survey  map 
locates  it  without  a  query  at  Mftjeidel,  10 
miles  east-south-east  of  Tyre,  and  17 
north-west  from  the  waters  of  Merom. 
32 


Iffigdal-Gad  [Heb.  Miahdal-Gadh  ^ 
**  tower  of  Gad  or  fortime  "1. 

A  town  or  village  (probably  fortified)  in 
a  valley  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37).  Van  de 
Velde  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  at  ■ 
the  important  village  of  el  Mejdel,  inland 
2^  miles  east,  slightly  north  from  Ashke- 
lon.  Prof.  Porter  discovered  huge  stones 
and  broken  columns,  evidently  ancient,  at 
the  site. 

mgdol  [Heb.  Mighdol.  If  a  genuine 
Hebrew  word,  then  it  i8  =  **a  tower." 
Egyptian  Maktur^  Mahtera^  ap_ 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  wora,'and 
like  it  =  **a  tower*'  (either  a  watch- 
tower  or  a  fortification)]. 

One  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israel- 
ites while  they  were  leaving  Egypt.  It 
was  near  the  sea  (which  one  is  not  stated) ; 
was  before  Pihahiroth  and  "  before  **  Baal- 
zephon  (Exod.  xiv.  2 — E.V),  **  over  against 
Baal-zephon  "  (A.V.).  In  Numb,  xxxiii. 
7  both  the  A.V.  and  the  E.V.  have  "  before 
Baal-zephon.''  After  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Xebuchadnezzar,  certain  of  the 
Jews  who  fied  to  Eg3rpt  took  up  their 
abode  at  Migdol,  presumably  the  same 
place  (Jer.  xliv,  1 ;  xlvi.  14).  If  the 
marginal  readine  of  Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx. 
6 — A.V.  and  R.  V.  is  correct,  Migdol  must 
have  been  in  the  extreme  north  of  Egjrpt. 
Ancient  authors  mention  a  Migdol  or 
Magdolon  12  miles  distant  from  Pelusium, 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
This  would  agree  well  with  the  views  of 
those  who  consider  that  the  sea  near 
Migdol  was  the  Mediterranean.  It  would 
not,  however,  harmonise  with  the  general 
opinion  that  the  sea  was  the  Red  1^.  If 
Migdol  means  **a  tower"  {see  etjrm.), 
then  it  may  be  assumed  that  various  places 
so  named  were  scattered  over  the  land^  and 
Ebers  and  Naville  think  that  the  Migdol 
of  Scripture  was  at  the  present  station  of 
the  Serapeum,  near  the  Red  Sea.  Here 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  was  narrow  and  probably  shallow. 
It  was  also  liable  to  be  driven  wack  by  an 
east  wind,  so  as  temporarily  to  leave  a  dry 
way  at  a  particular  spot.  A  "  migdol, 
**  tower,"  or  **  fort"  required  to  be  there, 
else  the  nomads  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
would  have  crossed  this  gulf  and  plun- 
dered the  Egyptians.    [Exodus.] 

Ulgroa  [Heb.  Mighron  =  "  a  precipi- 
tous place,"  **  a  precipice'*]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Benjamin  near 
Gibeah.  Saul  once  encamped  in  its 
vicinity  (1  Sam,  xiv.  2).  It  was  evidently 
south  of  Aiath  and  north  of  Michmash 
(Isa.  X.  28). 

mjamln,  i>ff*«*^»w<«i  [Heb.  Miyamin, 
Minyamin  =  **  from  or  on  the  right 
hand"]. 
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-    (1)  The   head  of   the  sixth  course  of 
priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  9). 

(2)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Parosh.  He  was 
induoed  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  25— A. V.  and  E.V.).  He 
sealed  the  covenant  along  with  Nehemiah 
rNeh.    X.    7;    xiL    5— A.V.    and    R.V. 

[MlAlON.] 

Uiklotli  [Heb.  Miqloth  =  ''rods," 
'*lot8"(?)l. 

(1)  A  military  captain  in  David's  reign, 
who  was  on  joint  duty  with  another 
captain  in  the  second  month  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  4). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Shimeah 
or  Shimeam  (1  Chron.  viii.  32 ;  ix.  37,  38). 


AN  BASTEBN  MILL. 


1  [Heb.  Miqnet/ahu^"  posses- 
sion of  Jehovah  "]. 

A  Levite  of  the  second  degree,  a  porter 
who  played  the  harp  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xv.  18,  21). 

miAlal  [Heb.  =  '*  eloquent '']. 

A  priest's  son  who  played  a  musical 
instrument  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

MUoali  [Heb.  Milkah^'^o,  queen"  (?), 
or  Aramaic  =  "  counsel "  (?)]. 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister 
of  Lot.  She  oecame  the  wife  of  Nahor  and 
the  mother  of  Huz,  Buz,  Kemuel,  Chesed, 
Hazo,  Pildosh,  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel 
(Gen.  xi.  29 ;  xxii.  20-23).  She  was  the 
grandmother  of  Rebekah  (xxii.  23 ;  xxiv. 
15,  24,  47). 

(2)  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad 
(Numb.  xxvi.  33;  xxvii,  1;  xxxvL  11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Miloom    [Heb.    Mia-om],    [Malcah, 

MOLOOH.] 

The  same  as  Moloch  (q.v.).  It  was 
called  '*  the  abomination  of  the  Ammon- 
ites" (i,e.  it  was  the  special  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi. 
5,33;  2Kuigsxxiii.  13). 

Mile  [Eng.  from  Lat.  mille  =  "  1,000" 
(here  meaning  paces)]. 


In  the  only  passage  of  the  Bible  in 
which  the  word  occurs  (Matt.  v.  41)  it  is 
the  Boman  mile  that  is  intended.  The 
Romans  estimated  a  pace  at  five  of  their 
**feet."  A  thousand  paces,  then  [tee 
et^.],  were  5,000  of  their  feet.  Their  foot 
b^ng  11-62  English  inches,  their  mile  was 
1,614  Enghsh  vards,  or  about  11.12ths  ol 
an  Thiglish  mile. 

MUetiw  [Lat.  from  6r.  Mileioa]. 

A  seaport  to  whidi  St.  Paul  came  a  day 

after  he  had  been  at  Trogyllimn  (Aoli 

XX.  15).    Thither  he  summoned  the  elden 

of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  gave  them 

earnest  and  solemn  exhortations  renrdjng 

their  responsible  duties  (17-38).    Miletai 

is    the    ''Miletnm"     it 

which  Trophinms  was  left 

when  he  was  sick  (2  Tim. 

iv.  20),  and  the  B,V.  sub- 

stitutes  the  proper  enduig 

of   the  word.      The  dtj 

was  on  the  sea-ooost  of 

Ionia,     about     36    mils 

south   of    Ephesus,    and 

near     the    bioimdary*]in' 

between  that  region  and 

Caria.  It  had  a  celebcated 

temple    of    Apollo,    and 

was    the     birthplaoe    <tf 

the    philosophers    Thales 

and    Anaximander,     and 

perhaps    of    Democritus. 

Scarcely  any  relics  of  the 

city  now  remain. 

MIU  [English]. 

In  Scripture  times  there  does  not  seal 
to  have  been  a  sinjode  windmill  or  water- 
mill  in  Palestine.  The  moving  power  in  a 
mill  was  simply  wiATipftl  labour.  All  the 
machinery  consisted  of  an  upper  and  a 
nether  millstone,  the  former  with  a  handle 
projecting  upwards  from  it  to  enable  the 
worker  to  turn  it  round.  It  was  a  kind  of 
labour  in  which  women  were  generally 
employed.  One  would  do,  but  it  was 
better  if  two  could  be  obtained  (cf.  Matt 
xxiv.  41^.  In  E^ypt  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  ''the  maidservant  that  is  behind 
the  mill"  was  considered  to  occupy  the 
very  humblest  place  in  the  social  safe, 
and  in  after-times  it  was  a  mat  down- 
come  for  the  aristocratic  ''daughter  of 
Babylon"  if  she  were  to  be  m'milariy 
employed  (Isa.  xlvii.  2).  In  ordiuaiy 
Jewish  households,  however,  it  was  not 
reg^ed  as  at  all  degrading  for  the  feomak 
portion  of  the  family  to  grmd  meal  eraiy 
morning  for  the  day's  consumption,  risng 
up  for  uie  purpose,  at  least  in  winter,  kog 
before  dayoreak.  It  is  still  so  in  a  great 
part  of  the  East.  For  instance,  one 
travellmg  in  India  by  night  hears  the 
grinding  millstones  in  every  villa^  ;  if  the 
sound  was  absent,  it  would  indicate  that 
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the  Dlace  was  uiiiiihabited.  Hence  the 
siguincance  of  the  prophecy  with  respect 
to  the  mystic  Babylon,  **And  the  sound 
of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee  "  (Rev.  xviii.  22).  U  the  mill- 
stone was  taken  awaj,  the  family  was  left 
without  ground  gram  till  it  was  returned, 
on  which  account  this  enactment  is  found 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  **  No  man  shall  take 
the  mill  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge, 
for  he  taketh  (&  man's)  life  to  pledge  " 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6— R.V.). 

Millet  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
Jfi/iiim  ;  Gr.  Alelifte  =  '*  millet »']. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Bohhan, 
from  dahhan  =  **  to  smokej"  "  to  be  of  a 
smoky  or  dusky  colour,"  m  Ezek.  iv.  9. 
Both  the  A.V.  and  the  E.V.  render  it 
"millet.**  It  is  probably  Panictan  milt' 
acenmy  a  cereal  extensively  cultivated  in 
Western  and  Southern  Asia.  It  is  some- 
times sown  in  this  country  for  feeding 
poultry,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rice.  It  is  possible  that 
nnder  the  Hebrew  Dohhan  other  allied 
species  of  cereals  may  be  included,  and 
especially  tSorffhum  tulgare^  the  Indian 
millet,  a  taller  grass  much  cultivated  in 
India  and  also  not  unfrequently  in  South- 
western Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

Mlllo  [Heb.  =  *'  a  mound,"  **  a  ram- 
part of  stone  and  earth "  ;  firom  mala  = 
^*  to  fill  up  "1. 

(1)  A  aistle  (?)  in  or  near  Sheohem,  of 
which  **  the  house  of  Millo  "  may  possibly 
have  been  the  garrison  (Judg.  ix.  6,  20). 
The  margin  of  the  R.V.  has  Beth-millo. 
If  so,  then  it  would  be  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shechem,  of  which  the  exact 
site  is  unknown. 

(2)  A  "mound"  or  "rampart"^  in 
Jerusalem  near  {?)  the  "  city  oi  David," 
who  *'  built  round  about  from  Millo  and 
inward"  (2  Sam.  v.  9;  1  Chron.  xi.  8J. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  lo, 
24;  xi.  27),  and  was  strengthened  by 
Hezekiah  just  before  Sennacherib  besieged 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  o).  In  this 
passa^  Millo  is  said  to  have  been  *'  in 
the  city  of  David,"  but  in  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  ;  it  is  only  coniecturally  8ui)plied. 
King  Jehoash  of  Judah  was  assassinated 
by  his  servants  *'  at  the  house  of  Millo  (on 
the  way)  that  goeth  down  to  Silla"  (2 
Kings  xii.  20).  It  is  difficult  to  fix  its 
locaUty  and  its  exact  relation  to  Millo 
itself.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  different  from 
the  "house  of  Millo  mentioned  under ^ 
No.  1.  The  exact  position  of  Millo  is 
unknown.     [Jebusalem.] 

mne  [English]. 

An  improved  translation  of  a  word  by 
the  R.V.  in  Job  xxviii.  1  introduces  the 
noim  "mine"  into  the  English  Bible. 
The  Egyptians  carried  on  mining  opera- 


tions from  an  early  period.  As  early  as 
the  fourth  dynasty  they  discovered  a  mine 
of  turquoise  at  Wady  2dagh4rah,  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  and  commenced  mining 
operations,  which  continuedf  or  many  years. 
As  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
first  appeared  apparently  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  shows  himself  so  well 
acquainted  wiui  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
domgs,  it  JB  probable  that  the  mining  opera- 
tions so  graphically  described  in  chap, 
xxviii.  1-11  may  have  been  founded  on 
what  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  turquoise 
mines.  The  translation  of  the  passage  has 
been  much  improved  in  the  R.V.  Canaan 
was  describea  to  the  expectant  Israelites 
as  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out 
of  whose  hills  thou  may  est  dig  brass" 
(Deut.  viii.  9)  ;  but  we  have  no  account 
of  their  mining  operations  to  compare 
with  that  of  Job. 

Mlnlamln  [Heb.  Minuamin  —  **  from 
or  on  the  right  hand  "] .     [Mijaicin.] 

(1)  One  of  those  who,  imder  the  direction 
of  a  Levite,  Kore,  took  charge  of  the  free- 
will offeiings  in  the  temple  and  distributed 
them  to  the  Levites  ouring  Hezekiah^s 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  15). 

(2)  The  founder  of  a  family  of  priests, 
some  of  whom  came  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

(3)  A  priest,  one  of  those  who  blew 
trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

Minister  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Minister  = 
"one  inferior  to  another,"  "a  servant," 
from  minm  —  "  less  "]. 

I.  //*  a  general  sense, — A  servant.  Thus 
Joshua  was  Moses's  "minister"  (Exod. 
xxiv.  13 ;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  John  Mark  was 
the  "minister"  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.  o — A.V.),  or  was  their  attend- 
ant (R.V.). 

II.  Spi'ciaUy  used  in  the  New  Testament 
of  those  who  hold  spiritual  office  in  the 
Church,  from  the  apostles  downward. 
Paul  applied  the  term  "minister"  to 
himself  (Acts  xxvi.  16;  Rom.  xv.  16; 
Ephes.  iii.  7;  Col.  i.i23,  25),  to  Tychicus, 
(Ephes.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7),  to  Epaphras 
(Col.  i.  7),  and  to  Timothy  (1  Thess.  lii.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  6).  This  use  of  the  term  was 
evidently  suggested  by  the  words  of  our 
Lord  when  the  apostles  were  disputing  as 
to  which  of  them  was  the  greatest,  "  Who- 
soever would  become  great  among  you 
shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant:  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  " 
(Matt.  XX.  26-28— R.V. ;  cf.  Mark  x. 
43-45). 

Miimi  [Heb.  Minni  ;  Assyrian  Manndy 
Jfinnaif  Minnas  ('r).    Of  doubtful  mean- 
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A  people  inhabiting  the  district  between 
Lakes  Van  and  Urumieh  (Savce's  Hn'o- 
dotus,  62),  just  east  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat,  by  which  latter  term  was  meant 
the  district  between  the  Araxes  and  the 
mountains  south  of  Lake  Van  {Races  of 
the  O.T.f  48).  Minni  is  used  also  for  the 
country  as  well  as  the  people.  In  b.o.  830 
Shalmaneser  II.,  kin^  of  Assyria,  pillaged 
the  oountnr  of  the  Mmni.  In  B.C.  716  and 
again  in  715  the  kin^  of  Minni  revolted 
against  Assyria,  but  m  714  he  was  anew 
subdued.  The  Minni  continued  to  give 
trouble  at  intervals,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Assur-bom-pal 
(668-626)  ;  till  at  length  in  606  (?)  B.C.  they 
took  port  with  the  M^es,  Cimmerians,  and 
other  nationalities  in  capturing  Nineveh 
and  endingthe  Assyrian  empire.  In  Jer. 
K.  27  (RrV.)  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat, 
Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  are  described  as 
uniting  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 
The  Minni  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Turanian  race. 

mniiltli  [Heb.  =  "  given  as  a  gift "  (?), 
"allotted"  m]. 

A  town  on  the  eastern  (?)  boundary-line 
of  the  Ammonite  country  (Judg.  n.  33). 
It  exported  wheat  to  Tyre  (JS^z&k.  xxvii. 
17).    Not  properly  identified. 

Uliistrel  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendermg  m  2  Kings  iii.  15  of 
the  Hebrew  Menaggen  =  **  a  player  on  a 
harp,  a  lyre,  or  any  similar  instrument." 
EUsha  employed  such  a  minstrel  to  play, 
and  so  act  upon  his  pliysical  and  mental 
frame  before  ne  prophesied  to  king  Jeho- 
ram. 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Matt.  ix.  23  of  the 
Greek  Auletes  =  *'  a  flute-player,"  as  it  is 
translated  in  the  R.Y.  The  minstreb  had 
been  hired  by  Joirus  to  play  dirges  for  his 
deceased  daughter.  Then:  derisive  laughter 
at  our  Lord,  m  presence  of  death,  showed 
that  they  were  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  He  expressed  His 
sense  of  their  conduct  by  expelling  them 
from  the  place. 

Mint  [EngUsh]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Hedttottmos 
or  Hedmstnon  =  "mint,"  from  heduosmos 
=  *'  sweet-smelling/'  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23 
and  Luke  xi.  42.  The  probability  is  that 
various  species  of  mint  were  tithed  by  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The 
most  common  species  in  Syria  is  said  to  be 
Mentha  sylvestrts^  a  widely-diffused  species 
extending  from  Great  Britain,  in  which  it 
is  wild,  to  the  north-west  of  India. 

MipUcad,  Hammlphkad  [Heb. 
Miphqadh^  Hammiphqadh  =  *'  an  ap- 
point^ place  of  meetmg "  {GenenitM) ; 
*'  miwtenng  "  (Sagrr)  :  from  paqndh  =  *'  to 
go  to,"  *'  to  visit."    The  form  Miphkad  is 


in  the  A.y.,  the  translators  regarding 
hamm  as  the  article  "  the  "  ;  while  in  m 
R.V.  it  is  made  port  of  the  word  itself]. 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  (Neh,  iiL 
31— A. V.  and  R.V.).  Prof.  Sayoe  locates 
it  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
Temple  hill. 

Mlraolo  [Lat.  Miraculum  =  **  a  won- 
derful thing,"  "a wonder,"  "amarveU" 
"  a  miracle,"  from  miror  =  **  to  wonder 
at"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Mopheth  =  firstj  **  a  wonderful 
thing,"  **a  prodigy,"  **a  miracle;'* 
second,  "a  sign."  The  verb  from  which 
it  comes  is  not  quite  settled.  Gesenios 
thinks  it  is  from  Yaphah—  **to  shine 
forth  "  **  to  be  splendid,"  "  to  be  beau- 
tiful," as  if  a  miracle  was  a  splendid 
phenomenon.  Mopheth  occurs  thirtj-six 
times  in  the  Old  "Testament,  in  twentV-six 
of  which  it  is  translated  in  the  A.V.  '^a 
wonder."  in  eight  times  **a  sign,"  and 
twice  "a  miracle."  For  "wonder,"  set 
Exod.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  3,  etc ;  for  **  sign,'* 
1  Kings  xiii.  3,  5,  etc. ;  and  for  **  mirade,*' 
Exod.  vii.  9  and  Deut.  xxix.  3 — all  A.V. 
The  chief  alterations  in  the  R.Y.  are  that 
in  the  two  passages  in  which  '*  miracle  ** 
occurs,  *'  wonder  "  is  substituted.  Of  the 
thirty-six  times  the  latter  word  occurs  in 
the  A.y.  it  is  associated  in  thhieen  or 
more  with '  *  signs,* '  "  a  sign  anda  wonder,** 
or  "signs  and  wonders,"  being  the  genenl 
combination. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
0th  =  "  a  sign,"  from  arah  =  "  .  .  .to 
mark  out,"  *'  to  designate,"  in  Numb.  xiv. 
22 ;  Deut.  xi.  3 ;  xxix.  3— all  A.V.  In  the 
first  two  passages  the  R.y.  substitutes 
**  signs  "  and  in  the  last  one  **  wonders." 
The  Hebrew  0th  occurs  in  many  other 
parts  of  t^e  Old  Testament,  being  as  a 
rule  translated  "  a  sign." 

(3)  In  the  olttrai,  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  wora  Xiphlaothy  from  Aramaic 
Niphla  =  "  a  ffiant,"  especially  Orion,  and 
0th  =  "sign"*  (?),  occurring  only  in 
Judg.  vi.  13— A.V.).  The  R.V.  substitutes 
"  wondrous  works.** 

Thus  on  the  subject  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles  three  ideas  were  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  writers  :  they 
were  wonders,  they  were  signs,  and  thej 
were  mam'f  estations  of  gigantic  power. 

H.  In  the  New  Tenia tnent, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Setneum 
=  "  a  mark,"  "  a  sign,**  in  Luke  xxiii.  8 
John  ii.  11,  23:  iii.  2;  iv.  64 ;  vi.  2,  26 
vii.  31;  ix.  16;  x.  41 ;  xi.  47;  xiL  37 
Acts  iv.  16,  22 ;  vi.  8 ;  viii.  6 :  Rev.  xri. 
14;  xix.  20— all  A.V.  In  most  of  these 
passages  the  R.V.  gives  the  literal  transla- 
tion, *'  a  sign  *'  or  "  signs.** 
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(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
JJ It  nam  is  =  **i)ower,'*  ** might," 
**  strength,"  occurring  in  Mark  ix.  3U — 
A.V. ;  Acta  viii.  13 ;  xix.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
10,  28 ;  Gal.  iii.  5— A.V. ;  Heb.  ii.  4 ;  and 
Bev.  xiii.  14.  In  most  of  these  passages 
the  K.V.  substitutes  "powers"  either  in 
the  text  or  on  the  margin;  in  others  it 
retains  the  word  *'  miracles."  Sometimes 
the  word  Tera  =  **  a  wonder,"  or  leraia 
=  **  wonders  "  or  '*  wondrous  works," 
is  coupled  with  the  other  words  applied  to 
the  nuracles  of  our  Lord  and  His  follow- 
ers;  as  in  Acts  ii.  22  ;  vi.  8 ;  xv.  12. 

Thus  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the 
Old,  three  aspects  of  miracles  are  presented 
by  the  insnii'ed  writers:  they  are  signs; 
they  are  tiie  result  of  ^^reat  power ;  and 
they  are  wonderful.  It  is  remarkable  that 
it  LB  the  first  of  these  which  is  most  fre- 
quently in  their  thoughts. 

H  A  miracle  was  formerly  defined  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  Valid 
objection  may  be  taken  to  such  a  state- 
ment, as  will  be  obvious  when  its  terms 
are  subjected  to  critical  investigation. 
First,  what  is  a  *'  law  of  Nature  "  ?  From 
the  point  of  view  taken  in  physical  science, 
it  is  a  generalisation  founded  on  a  more  or 
less  extensive  but  still  a  limited  number  of 
facts.  From  the  point  of  view  of  theism, 
it  is  God*8  metho<^l  of  procedure  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Nature,  as  far  as  it  falls 
under  our  observation.  It  is  a  rash  state- 
ment, whether  we  regard  it  scientifically 
or  religiously,  that  our  experience  in 
one  minute  spot  of  the  universe,  and  in 
one  fragmentary  portion  of  eternity,  is  to 
settle  completely,  for  all  places  and  for 
ever,  what  '*  the  laws  of  Nature  "  or  **  the 
Divine  methods  of  procedure  "  are.  If  we 
are  spectators  of  any  occurrence  which 
ai)pears  to  be  what  is  popularly  called 
miraculous,  it  is  a  generalisation  on  very 
insufficient  data  to  affirm  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  is 
more  philosophic  to  say  that  we  have 
seen  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Nature  of 
which  we  had  not  jjreviously  had  ex- 
perience. If  these  views  are  correct,  it 
follows  that  no  one  has  the  logical  right 
to  assert  that  miracles  are  mipossible. 
The  question  whether  any  particular 
miracle  alleged  to  have  taken*  place  really 
happened  is  simply  a  question  of  evidence. 
Prof.  Huxley,  looking  from  the  point  of 
A-iew  of  science,  makes  a  similar  statement 
to  that  now  advanced.  He  thus  speaks  : 
*'  No  one  is  entitled  to  say  a  pnori  that 
any  given  so-ojiUed  miraculous  event  is 
impossible  "  (Huxley,  Essai/s  Upon  >Soinr 
Cuntt'ovn'ted  Topir»,  306).  The  evidence 
required  to  establish  the  fact  of  any  par- 
ticular miracle  is  greater  than  that  needed 
to  prove  a  more  ordinary  occurrence, 
but  if  one  single  miracle  be  proved,  it 


considerably  diminishes  the  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  statement  that  others  have 
happened.  To  take  an  illustration.  All 
the  four  evangelists  relate  tlie  feeding  by 
our  Lord  of  the  five  thousand.  When  they 
sent  forth  their  gospels,  there  was  evi- 
dently throughout  the  Church  a  belief 
in  the  reality  and  importance  of  that 
miracle.  Had  it  never  hapnened,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  coula  have  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world  without  indig- 
nant and  contemptuous  contradiction 
following.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  of  any. 
Is  not,  then,  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  miracle^  done 
openly  in  the  face  of  day,  and  with  the 
opportunity  (of  which  they  availed  them- 
selves) given  to  five  thousand  people  of 
testing  uie  reality  of  the  wondrous  occur- 
rence by  their  own  senses?  Let  it  be 
accepted,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
believe  that  the  wonder- Worker  did  not 
limit  His  energy  to  this  single  startling 
deed.  In  the  education  of  a  child,  whicn 
really  begins,  not  at  school  age,  but  at 
birth,  methods  of  instruction  are  found 
suitable  which  would  not  be  so  well 
adapted  for  maturity.  There  is  a  wonder- 
fully close  analogy  between  the  growth  of 
the  human  race  and  that  of  a  child,  and 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  believing  that 
miracles  may  have  been  shown  m  the 
infancy  and  early  youth  of  our  species 
i  which  are  no  longer  needful  now  that  its 
manhood  has  been  reached.  Miracles  are 
of  two  kinds— miracles  of  power  and 
miracles  of  knowleilge.  Those  of  the 
latter  type  may  also  be  subdivided  into 
two— miracles  of  knowledge,  relating  to 
secret  matters,  present  or  f^t ;  and  those 
relating  to  tne  future.  The  latter  are 
generally  called  prophecies.  Of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  of  power,  some  of  the 
most  important  are  : —  The  creation  — 
each  of  its  successive  stages  constituting 
a  miracle  or  a  group  of  miracles ;  the 
speaking  of  the  serpent  under  Satanic 
influence ;  the  Flood ;  the  length  of  life  of 
the  antediluvians  and  the  first  generations 
after  the  Flood ;  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  ;  the  mirade  of 
the  rod  which  accredited  Moses  with 
Pharaoh ;  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt ;  the 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
manna  and  water  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
miracles  connected  with  the  giving  the  law 
at  Sinai ;  the  braxen  serpent ;  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites ;  the  falling 
down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho;  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  Samson^s 
strength  ;  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
and  those  recorded  in  Daniel.  The  New 
Testament  miracles  of  power  are  chiefly 
those  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  one 
of  these  miracles  of  power— the  standing 
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still  of  the  sun  and  moou ;  but  Josh. 
X.  14  plainly-  states  that  the  event  was 
perfectly  unique.  How,  then,  may  it  have 
been  brought  about  ?  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  by  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  con- 
sequences of  which,  by  the  laws  of  motion, 
would  have  been  very  serious.  Probably 
a  simpler  and  harmless  method  was 
Divinely  adopted,  viz.,  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  refraction,  which  at  all  times 
retards  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  makes  the  luminaiT 
of  day  shine  after  it  has  partly  sunk 
below  the  horizon.  As  an  illustration 
of  miracles  of  knowledge  with  respect  to 
secret  matters  present  and  past,  take  the 
acquaintance  with  the  king  of  Syria's 
movements  possessed  by  Elisha,  which 
made  one  say  to  the  monarch :  ** .  .  . 
ElLsha,  the  prophet  that  is  in  Israel, 
telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  sjKjakest  in  thy  bedchamber  *' 
(2  Kings  vi.  1*2).  Take,  again,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  woman  of  Samaria  with  res^)ect 
to  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  her  previous 
history  :  *'  Come,  see  a  Man  which  told  me 
all  things  that  ever  I  did"  (John  iv.  29). 
For  miracles  of  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  futui'e,  see  Prophet.  It  is  notewortliy 
that  when  Jesus  wrought  a  mii-acle  rfe 
did  so  as  a  rule  in  His  own  name,  thus 
tacitly  claiming  that  He  was  Himself 
possessed  of  supreme  authority.  When, 
on  the  contrary.  His  disciples  did  so,  their 
words  were  framed  in  some  such  language 
as  this ;  *'  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Chiist  of 
Nazareth,  walk  "  (Acts  iii.  6— R.V.).  His 
miracles  of  healing,  feeding  the  hungry, 
raising  the  dead,  etc.,  were  of  a  beneftccnt 
kind,  illustrating  the  love  beyond  all 
human  affection  by  which  He  was  inspired. 
They  were  also  *' signs"  svmbolising 
doctrine,  and  that  not  embodfed  in  cold 
metaphysical  language,  but  acted  out  like 
a  drama  before  the  eyes. 

HirUun  [Heb.  JfiVz/ffm  =  "their  ob- 
stinacv,"  *'  their  rebellion  "]. 

(1)  ^he  sister  of  Aaron  and  of  Moses 
(Numb.  -xxxi.  59;  1  Chron.  vi.  3).  She 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  young  girl  when 
she  watched  over  the  ark  which  contained 
the  infant  Moses  (Exod.  ii.  4-8).  After 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  she  took  a 
timbrel  and  led  the  Israelite  women 
**  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,"  saying, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hatli 
triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  nath  He  thrown  into  the  sea  "  (xv. 
20,  21).  She  joined  with  Aaron  in  mur- 
muring against  Moses  for  having  married 
a  Cushite  woman.  For  this  she  was  made 
a  leper  white  as  snow,  but  owing  to  the 
intercession  of  Moses  was  sfieedilv  healed 
(Numb.  xii.  1-16;  Deut.  xxiv.  9).    She 


died,  and  was  buried  in  Kadesh  (Numb. 
XX.  1).  The  prophet  Micah  makes  her  a 
leader  with  Moses  and  Aaron  of  the  Jewish 
I)eople  (Micah  vi.  4). 

(2)  A  woman  (?)  or  a  man  (?)  of  Judah 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Caleb  (1  Chron. 
iv.  17). 

f  It  is  from  the  Hebrew  word  Mtnant 
that  the  New  Testament  name  Mary  wa« 
formetl. 

Blirmali,  Bfimut  [Heb.  Jfirmah  = 
"fraud,"  "deceit"]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  sou  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  10— A. V.  and 
R.V.). 

Blirror  [English]. 

In  the  two  places  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8; 
Job  xxxvii.  18)  m  which  "  looking-glass" 
occurs  in  the  A.V.  the  R.V.  substitutes 
•'  mirror,"  for  the  material   used  in  the 


construction  of  the  article  referred  to  was 
probably  not  glass,  but  polished  metal. 
For  the  same  reason  in  the  R.V.  "hand- 
mirrors"  is  substitutetl  for  "glasses"  of 
the  A.V.  in  Isa.  iii.  2.3,  and  "  min-or  "  for 
"  glass  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  2  Cor.  iiL  18 
and  James  i.  23.     [Glass.] 

BItagab  [Heb.  3fisgahh  =  "  a  high 
place."  "rocks"  (GesentHs) ;  "  the  high 
fort"  (R.V.]. 

An  unidentified  Moabite  city  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1). 

MIflliMl  [Heb.  =  "  who  is  what  God 

is?"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Uzziel,  and  a  cousin  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  22 ;  Lev. 
X.  4). 

(2)  One  of  DaniePs  three  compamons. 
He  was  called  by  the  Babvlonians  Meshach 
(Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19;  ii.  f7). 

(3)  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra 
when  he  preached  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4). 
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l[Heb.  =  '*aprayer"]. 
A  frontier  town  or  village  of  Aaher 
(Josh.  xix.  26— A. V.  and  R.V.).  It  was 
mven  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Levites  of 
the  Gershon  family  (xxi.  30).  It  is  called 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  74  Mashal.  In  the  publi- 
cation Ticenttf-one  Years*  Work  in  the 
Holy  Land  (1887),  229,  it  is  stated  that 
Major  Conder  considers  it  to  have  prob- 
ably been  at  Maisleh,  near  Acre.  Arm- 
strong {Sanies  and  Ptaces  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  a  fid  the  Apocri/pha  [1889]) 
says  that  it  is  probably  one  oi  the  ruins  m 
the  Wady  (Valley),  M'aisleh,  8  miles  north- 
east of  Accho  (Acre),  the  modem  seeming 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name. 
Neither  the  ruin  nor  the  "  wady  '*  appears 
to  be  marked  on  the  survey  map. 


L  [Heb.  =  "  their  purification  "]. 
A  son  of  Elpaal.    He  with  his  other 
brothers  built  Ouo,  Lod,  (ind  their  towns 
(1  Chron.  viii.  12). 

MUheal    [MiaHALl    (Josh.    xix.  26— 
A.  v.). 


[Heb.  =  *' hearing.'*  "what 
is  heard,"  ♦*  a  report,'*  from  ahama,  shaniea 
=  "  to  hear"]. 

(1)  The  fifth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
14 ;  1  Chron.  i.  30).  The  geographer 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Maisauneneis 
north-east  of  where  Medina  in  Arabia 
now  stands :  these  may  have  been  de- 
scendants of  Mishma.  Arabic  writers 
refer  to  the  Bani  Mismah  as  a  tribe  be- 
longing to  Arabia. 

(2)  A  son  (?)  or  descendant  of  Simeon 
(1  Chron.  iv.  25). 

MlahTnannati  [Heb.  =  '^  fatness  "]. 
One  of  the  Gadites  who  came  to  David 
to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  10). 

lUsliraltes  [Eng.     In  Heb.  Mkhrai], 
The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  an  i^n- 

known  town  called  probably  Mishra  (1 

Chron.  ii.  53). 

MispAT,  HlBiMur  [Heb.  Mispar  =  ''& 
narrative,"  "a number"]. 

One  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  captivitv  (Ezra  ii.  2— A.V.  and 
R.V.).  Called  in  Neh.  vii.  7  Mispeheth 
(q.v.5. 

Bfljqieretli  [Mispab]  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Iflsreidiotli-malm  [Heb.  According 
to  Gtesenius,  the  **  flowing  of  waters,'" 
though  the  primary  sense  of  Misrephoth 
is  ** burning*']. 

One  of  the  places  to  which  Joshua 
pursued  the  confederate  kings  defeated  at 
the  waters  of  Merom  (Josn.  xi.  8^.  It 
constitutes  one  extremity  of  a  certam  hill 
countrr  of  which  Lebanon  was  the  other 
(xiii.  6).  Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book 
[1859]  215)  suggests  as  its  site  Musheirifeh, 


'*  on  the  north  border  of  the  plain  of  Acre." 
Grove  (Smith,  Diet.  ii.  384)  identifies  it 
with  SAkEPTA  or  Zaeephath  (q.v.).  The 
survey  map  without  a  query  presents 
Grove's  view. 

Mite  [Eng.,  from  the  same  root  as 
"minuted. 

The  smallest  English  coin.  It  was  worth 
about  one-third  of  a  farthing,  but  it  is  not 
now  in  use.  The  Jewish  mite  in  our  Lord's 
time,  of  which  the  widow  gave  two,  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  worth  half  a 
farthing.  The  Greek  word  used  for  mite 
is  lepton,  the  neuter  of  leptofi=^^  "peeled  " 
'* husked,"  "fine,"  "  small,"  " meagre," 
etc.  It  was  worth  about  one -sixteenth 
part  of  an  English  penny.  [Farthing.] 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  the 
purchasing  power  of  particular  coius  was 
much  greater  when  our  Lord  was  on  earth 
than  now  (Mark  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xii.  59). 

Mlthkab,  Mlthoab  [Heb.  Miihqah  = 
**  sweetness,  "  sweet  water"]. 

An  encampment  of  tlie  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (T^umb.  xxxiii.  28,  29— A.V. 
and  R.y.). 

Mlthnite  [Heb.  Mithni.  Of  doubtful 
meaning] . 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  an  unknown 
town  or  village  called  probably  Mithni 
(1  Chron.  xi.  43). 

Mlthredatli  [Heb.  Mith  red  hath,  from 
Persian  =  "  given  by  Mithra  "  (the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  fire) J . 

{\)  The  treasurer  under  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  through  whom  the  sacred  vessels 
were  restored  to  the  Jews  ([Ezra  i.  8  ). 

(2)  One  of  those  who  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  complained  that 
the  Jews  were  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  7). 

Mitre  [Eng.  from  Lat.  and  Gr.  Mitra 
=  •'  an  Asiatic  head-dre»s,"  *'  a  coif,"  *'  a 
turban,"  etc.]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mitsne- 
phethy  from  tsanaph  =  **to  wrap  roimd,'* 
applied  to  the  head-dress  worn  by  the 
Jewish  high  priest.  This  the  R.V.  calls  in 
the  text  *'a  mitre,'*  and  on  the  margin  "a 
turban.**  It  is  stated  in  the  text  to  have 
been  of  **fine  linen,**  for  which  on  the 
margin  is  substituted  "  silk.**  A  **  golden 
plate  **  or  holy  crown  inscribed  with  the 
words  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord  **  was  affixed 
to  it  in  front  by  blue-coloured  lace  (Exod. 
xxviii.  4,. 36-39;  xxix.  6;  xxxix.  28-31  ; 
Lev.  viii.  9 ;  xvi.  4). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Tsaniph  =  **  a  mitre,'*  *'  turban,"  or 
*'  diadem.**  This,  like  No.  1,  is  from  the 
root  tsanaph  =  '*  to  wrap  round.**  The 
noun  tsaniph  is  translated  **  diadem  **  in 
Job  xxix.  14 — R.V.  text  and  in  Isa.  bdi.  3 
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— R.V.  In  laa.  iii.  23--E.V.  it  is  rendered 
"  turban/' 

Mitylene  [Gr.  Cf.  Or.  Mitulosy 
MutiloH  =  '*  a  muscle  'M. 

A  place  visited  by  Faul  on  his  voyage 
from  Assos  to  Chios  (Acts  xx.  13-1.5).  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Lesbos  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  was  noted 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poetess 
Sappho.  It  is  still  called  Mityleu.  ^lother 
name  it  has  is  Castro. 


[Heb.    Mitaar  =  *'  smallness," 
**  anvthing  small  "1. 

A  hill,  presumably  small,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  from  which  the  author 
of  Psalm  xlii.,  apparently  David,  when  a 
fugitive  from  Absalom,  aesired  to  remem- 
ber God  (Psalm  xlii.  6).  It  was  mentioned 
with  "  the  Hermons"  (R.V.),  from  which 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  far  distant. 
Exact  situation  unknown. 

MiZliali*  BClspeli  [Heb.  MHspah, 
Mitxpeh  =  "  a  look  out,"  "  a  watch- 
tower,"  "  a  high  place."  No.  2  is  of  the 
first  form ;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  6  of  the  second ; 
and  Nos.  1  and  5  of  both  forms]. 

(1)  One  of  the  names  given  by  Jacob  to 
a  heap  of  stones  built  up  on  Momit  Gilead 
in  memory  of  the  reconciliation  there 
effected  between  himself  and  Laban,  and  as 
the  expression  of  a  desire  that  God  would 
watch  over  both  (Gen.  xxxi.  49).  It  is  the 
place  to  which  Jacob  gave  the  otlier 
Hebrew  name  of  Gilead,  and  Labon  the 
Aiumaic  one  of  Jegar-sahadutha.  In  the 
days  of  the  ** judges"  the  Israelites 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  before  encounter- 
ing the  Ammonites  (Judg.  x.  17).  By  this 
time  the  sacred  place,  originalljr  no  more 
than  a  cairn  of  stones  and  a  pillar,  had 
developed  into  a  villa^  or  small  town,  in 
which  Jephthah  resided  either  perma- 
nently or  for  ft  time  (xi.  11,  34).  There 
were  already  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  existence,  so  that  it  was  needful 
to  distinguish  this  one  by  calling  it  Mizpeh 
of  Gilead  (xi.  29).  It  may  have  been  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  assembled  also 
for  their  campaign  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (xx.  1,  3;  xxi.  1,  5,  8).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  town  as  the 
Maspha  captured  by  Judas  Maccabeeus. 
The  Palestme  explorers  place  this  Mizpah 
doubtfully  at  Sftf,  7  miles  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  17  east  of  the  Jordan,  about 
the  latitude  of  Samaria.  There  are  many 
dolmens  in.  the  vicinity.  This  first  Mizimh 
is  uniformly  spelled  "Mizpah  "  by  the  R.V. 
except  in  Jud^.  xi.  29 :  while  m  all  but 
the  passage  m  Genesis  the  A.V.  has 
**  Mizpeh." 

(2,  3)  (?)  A  region  thus  referred  to  in 
Josh.  xi.  3,  "And  the  Hivite  under 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpih."  This 
evidently  locates  it  near  Mount  Hermon. 


In  verse  8  Joshua  is  said  to  have  pursued 
the  confederate  kings  '* eastward"  after 
their  defeat  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  In 
another  direction  he  did  so  (nortii- west- 
ward) to  Zidon  and  Misrephoth  Maim 
(Sai-epta  [?]).  The  Palestine  explorcn 
think  that  tne  valley  and  the  land  may  be 
the  same  place,  and  locate  it  doubtfully  m 
the  valley  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Libanusmoimtain- chains.  The  A.V.  spells 
both  of  these  "  Mizpeh,"  the  R.V.  spells 
No.  2  "  Blizpah  "  and  No.  3  (?)  **  MixpA." 

(4)  An  unidentified  village  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38).  SwUed 
'  *  Mizpeh  "  both  in  the  A.V.  and  the  R-Y. 

(5)  A  town  of  Benjamin,  situated 
doubtless  on  an  elevated  spot  {$ee  tlie 
etym.)  (Josh,  xviii.  26).  The  tribes  were 
summoned  to  it  at  times  for  conferences 
(1  Sam.  vii.  5-17  ;  x.  17  ;  cf.  also  Judg.  xx. 
1-3 ;  xxi.  1,  5,  8)^  where  it  is  difficult  t« 
decide  whether  this  Mizpeh  or  No.  1  is  the 
place  intended.  It  was  fortified  by  Asa 
with  part  of  the  material  obtained  from  a 
demolished  Bamah  (1  Kings  zr.  22;  - 
Chron.  xvi.  6).  Mizpah  is  mentioned  by 
Hosea  (Hos.  v.  1).  The  Chaldean  governor 
of  Judaea  under  Nebuchadnezzar  fixed  hi« 
residence  at  this  Mizpah  (2  Kings  xxv. 
23-25;  Jer.  xL  6-16;  xU.  1-16).  It  was 
inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
7,  15, 19").  Prof.  Robinson  believes  its  site 
to  have  oeen  either  at  Neby  Samwil  ("  the 
prophet  Samuel ")  or  at  TeU  el  Fftl  (**  hiU 
of  beans  "),  conspicuous  eminences  north 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  decides  in  iAvour  oi 
the  former.  It  is  here,  also,  that  the 
survey  map  places  Mizpeh,   but  with  t 

?uery.  It  is  2,935  feet  above  the  sea-levcL 
t  is  about  4  miles  north-nortti-west  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  northern  horizon  of 
which  it  is  a  oonsmcuous  object.  The  A.V. 
spells  No.  4  both  "Mizpeh "  and  " Mizpah,*' 
and  the  R.V.  nearly  edways  "  Mizpah." 

(6)  An  unidentified  place  called  ooth  hx 
the  A.V.  and  the  R.y.  Mizpeh  of  Moah 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 

HlBIMur  [MiSPAB]  (Ezra  ii.  2— A.V.). 
BClspeli  [Mizpah]  (Josh.  xi.  3— A.V., 
etc.). 

Mizraim  [Heb.  Mitsraim,  the  dual 
form  of  Matsor  =  "  a  defence."  In  Assy- 
rian Egyi^t  is  called  Mttsr,  and  in  Peisisn 
Mudraf/a  (Birch,  Egypt ^  '^•h, 

(1)  The  second  "  son  "  of  Ham  (Gen-  x. 
6  ;  1  Chron.  i.  8).  The  name  does  not  look 
like  that  of  a  person ;  it  resembles  that  of 
a  country  with  two  well-marked  divisions. 
{See  No.  2.) 

(2)  Egypt,  the  dual  form  aim  pointing 
to  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  or,  in  the 
opnion  of  some,  the  districts  east  and  west 
ot  the  Nile.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it 
was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  MizraiiDf 
the  second  son  of  Ham  (G^.  x.  6;  1 
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Cliron.  i.  8),  but  the  meaning  of  these 
paAsages  may  possibly  be  that  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  were  the  second  of  the 
ooiintries  settled  by  Homites  or  black  men. 
The  word  Mizraim  as  a  country  does  not 
oocuT  in  the  A.V.  or  the  R.Y.  as  a  simple 
"word;  it  does  so,  however,  as  part  of  a 
compound— Abel- MiZRAUf  (q.v.).  It  is 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  Egypt  all 
through  the  Old  Testament.  In  2  Kings 
xix.  24,  also  in  Isa.  xix.  G,  xxxvii.  25,  and 
Micah  vii.  12,  the  singular,  Mazor  ^eb. 
Afatmr)  is  given  on  the  margin  of  the  K.  V., 
where  it  is  translated  "  defence,"  while  in 
the  text  it  is  rendered  **  Egypt."  Gesenius 
helieves  that  it  means  Lower  Egypt  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Upper  Egypt  [Patheos], 
thoiu^h  in  Isa.  xi.  11  the  comprehensive 
word  Mizraim  is  used  in  a  limited  sense  for 
Ijower  Egypt.    [Egypt.] 

Mill  ah  [Heb.  Jlizzah,  Mizzeh  = 
•'  fear,"  '*  trepidation  "  {Giffeniiof)]. 

A  son  of  Reuel,  and  a  grandson  of  Esau 
(Qen.  xxxvi.  13;  1  Chron.  i  37).  He 
becaame  a  **  duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17).  Dr. 
Olaser  identifies  his  descendants  with  the 
Madhi  of  Northern  Arabia,  mentioned  in 
a  Minsean  inscription. 

Ifnnirn  [Gr.  Cf .  with  Mneson  = 
**  about  to  remember  "]. 

A  Christian  from  Cyprus,  *'an  earlj 
diad^le,"  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
last  journey  from  Ceesarea  to  Jerusalem, 
and  with  wnom  it  had  been  planned  that 
the  ajxMtle  should  lod^e  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Jewish  capital  (Acts  xxi.  16 — 
R.V.). 


[Heb.  Moabh  —  *•  progeny  of  a 
father"]. 

I.  A  Man. — ^The  son  of  Lot  by  an  in- 
cestuous union  with  his  elder  (utughter. 
Moab  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Moabites 
(Gen.  xix.  37). 

n,  A  Tnhe  or  Xation.—The  descend- 
ants of  Moab,  Lot's  son,  viewed  collec- 
tively. They  had  become  a  tribe  by  the 
time  that  the  Israelites  passed  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  XV.  15).  On  tneir  eastern  limit 
was  a  wilderness  (Numb.  xxi.  11 ;  Deut. 
ii.  8,  9).  When  the  Israehtes  approached 
Canaan,  they  foimd  the  Moabite  and 
Amorite  territories  separated  by  the  river 
Amon,  but  learned  that  the  Moabites  had 
once  extended  farther  north,  but  had  been 
compelled  by  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king,  to 
give  up  their  possessions  north  of  the  river 
(Numb.  xxi.  26-30).  Though  Moses, 
having  reference  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Moabites  and  the  Israelites,  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  Balak,  the 
Moabite  king,  or  his  people  (Deut.  ii. 
18,  29  ;  Judg.  xi.  15-22),  he  and  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  when  the  people  of  Jeho- 
vah encamped  in  their  vidnitv,  and  sent 
for  Balaam  to  curse  them  (2sumb  xxii.- 


xxiv. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  9).  For  their  conduct 
on  this  occasion  they  were  excluded  from 
the  congre^tion  to  t^e  tenth  generation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3-6),  which  Nehenuah  inter- 
preted as  meaning  for  ever  (Neh.  xiii.  1). 
Afterwards  the  Moabite  women  seduced 
the  Israehtes  into  impurity  and  idolatry 
(Numb.  XXV.).  The  second  census  of  the 
tribes  was  taken  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan,  nearly  opposite  Jericho, 
and  he  for  some  time  encamped  in  that 
locality  (xxvi.  3,  63  ;  xxxi.  12  ;  xxxiii.  44, 
48-50 ;  XXXV.  1 ;  xxxvi.  13  ;  Deut.  i.  6  ; 
xxix.  1 ;  Josh.  xiii.  32).  Moses  died,  and 
was  buried  within  the  limits  of  Moab 
(xxxii.  49;  xxxiv.  1-8V  Early  in  the 
time  of  the  "judges"  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  for  eighieen  years  oppressed  the 
Israehtes,  after  invading  Canaan  and 
establishing  his  seat  of  ^vemment  at 
Jericho.  Afterwards  on  his  assassination 
by  Ehud,  the  Moabite  domination  ceased 
(Judg.  iii.  12-30  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9).  Elime- 
lech  sojourned  in  Moab,  and  thence  came 
his  two  daughters-in-law,  Orpah  and 
Ruth.  The  latter,  by  her  subsequent 
marriage  with  Boaz,  became  the  ancestor 
of  David,  and,  after  a  long  interval,  of 
our  Lord  (Ruth  i.  1-6,  23;  ii.  2,  6,  21 ; 
iv.  3,  5,  10,  13-17;  Matt.  i.  5-16).  Saul 
fought  against  the  Moabites  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47).  David  put  his  father  and  mother  in 
char^  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  the^ 
remamed  with  him  all  the  time  that  t^eir 
distinguished  son  was  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer  (xxii.  3,4).  After  David  became 
king,  he  overcame  the  Moabites,  and  doomed 
a  large  proportion  of  them  to  death  (2  Sam. 
viii.2-r2;  lChron.xviii.2, 11).  The  A.V. 
makes  Benaiah,  the  captain  of  David's 
bodyguard,  slay  **  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab,"  the  R.V.  "  the  two  sons  of  Ariel 
ofMoab"(2Sam.xxiii.20;  1  Chron.  xi.  22). 
From  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  Moabites  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  attached  to 
the  latter,  and  remained  so  till  the  death 
of  Ahab,  when  they  rebelled  (2  Kin^ 
iii.  5^.  The  first  use  they  made  of  their 
freedom  was  to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  confederacy  which  they  formed  with 
the  Ammonites,  the  Edomites,  and  others 
for  the  invasion  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat 
being  then  kin^.  The  end  was  that,  appa- 
rently mistaking  friends  for  foes,  tney 
turned  their  weapons  against  each  other, 
without  the  people  of  Judah  requiring  to 
fight  (2  Chron.  xx.  1-30 ;  cf.  Paalm  Ix.  8  ; 
luxiu.  6  ;  cviii.  9).  For  the  war  between 
Israel  and  revolted  Moab,  with  the  par- 
ticularly interesting  series  of  events  which 
followed,  see  H  Moabite  Sto)w.  See  also 
Mesha.  The  year  that  Elisha  died,  bands 
of  Moabites  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xiii.  20).  The j^  entered  Judah  in 
a  similar  way  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
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(2  Kings  xxiv.  2).  The  prophets  denounced 
the  Moabites  (Isa.  xv. ;  xvi. ;  xxv.  lU ; 
Jer.  ix.  2G ;  xxv.  21  ;  xxvii.  3 ;  xKiii. ; 
Amosii.  1,2;  Zeph.  ii.  8-1 1),  and  theSci-ip- 
ture  passages  wnich  throw  most  light  on 
the  names  and  number  of  the  Moabitc 
cities  are  from  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (Isa. 
XV. ;  xvi. ;  and  Jer.  xlviii.).  Some  of  the 
Jews  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  while 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  present  in  Judah  as 
an  invader  took  refuge  in  Moiib,  but 
returned  when  they  heard  that  Gedaliah 
had  been  appointed  governor  (Jer.  xl.  11). 
Some  of  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity 
were  found  to  have  Moabitc  wives,  but 
Ezra  induced  them  to  put  them  away 
(Ezra  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  xiii.  1,  23).  Pride  was 
considered  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
Moabites  (Isa.  xvi.  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  29).  They 
disappear  from  history  after  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  The  Moabite  god  was 
Chekosh  (cf.  Numb.  xxi.  29 ;  1  Kings  xi.  7, 
33  ;  2King8xxiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii.,  7, 13,  46). 
III.  A  Terntori/.—Vroi.  E.  H.  Palmer 
(Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1871,  ii.  187) 
oescribes  the  country  of  Moab  as  alK)ut 
50  miles  long  by  20  broad,  and  as  in- 
cluding the  tableland  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bead  Sea,  as  well  as  that  part 
of  the  Ghor  which  lies  on  the  eastern  Imnk 
of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho.  The  up- 
land portion  of  tne  country  he  describes  as 
*'  a  rolling  plateau,  about  3,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  western  edge 
being  cut  up  into  deep  valleys,  and 
descending  by  a  series  of  sloping  lulls,  at 
angles  of  45^  and  50^  into  the  Dead  Sea." 
Tnstram  describes  the  cUffs  as  of  new 
red  sandstone,  with  marl  resting  against 
them,  and  adds  that  where  they  are  capped 
by  Eocene  limestone  there  are  numerous 
springs.  There  are  lava  streams  of  basalt 
overlying  the  Tertiary  limestone,  and 
therefore  comparatively  modem.  No 
craters  were  observed  in  the  district,  and 
the  origin  of  the  lava  was  unknown  (//>»>/. 
[1872],  ii.  123).  Mr.  A.  W.  Hayne  (Jlnd. 
128)  says  that  from  the  great  abundance 
of  springs  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  comjMiratively  fertile.  The  most 
conspicuous  difference  which  results  is  the 
abundance  of  the  date-palm,  of  which  on 
the  west  onlv  a  single  clump  survives  near 
Jericho.  Prof.  Palmer  {Ibid.  [1871],  187) 
found  that  most  of  the  modem  villages  and 
towns  in  Moab  are  built  on  eminences,  to 
each  of  which  the  Arabic  name  Harith  = 
**  a  hillock  or  an  eminence,"  is  prefixed. 
He  believes  that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
ancient  villages,  and  that  the  elevations 
on  which  they  stood  were  called  in  Moabite 
Hareseth,  as  in  Kir-hareseth,  Harith  and 
Hareseth  being  precisely  equivalent  in 
orthography.  Among  the  Moabitc  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
may  be  mentioned:  Ar  of  Moab,  Kir  of 


Moab,  Heshbon,  Dibon,  Elealeh,  Medeba, 
Horonaim,  Sibmah,  etc.  (Atr  specially  Isa. 
XV.  ;  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.). 

Moabite  Stone.  An  inscribed  stone 
found  within  the  territory  of  Moab,  and 
recording  Moabite  historv.  On  the  lyth 
August,  1868,  the  Rev.  F.  Klein,  a  German 
in  the  employ  of  the  Chureh  Missionary 
Society,  was*  encamped  at  Dib&n— the 
ruins  of    the  ancient  Moabite    town   of 


THE  moabite:  mtoxe. 


Dhibon  (Isa.  xv.  2) — when  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  sheikh  (an  Arab  chief)  that 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  his  tent  there  lav 
an  inscribed  stone.  Proceeding  to  the 
spot,  he  found  lying  on  its  back  a  slab  of 
black  basalt,  tnree  feet  ten  inches  highi 
two  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  two  and  » 
half  inches  thick,  rounded  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  to  nearly  a  semicircle.  The 
inscription  consisted  of  thirty- four  lines  of 
writing  in  an  unknown  character,  running 
across  the  stone,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart.  He  at  once  set  on  foot 
negotiations  for  its  transf 2r  to  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Unhappily,  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau,  of  the  French  Consulate,  also 
attempted  to  obtain  it  for  the  Paris 
Museum.  This  ran  it  up  to  a  nearly 
prohibitory  price.  Even  then  the  Arabs, 
mstead  of  lianding  over  the  stone  to 
some  purchaser  or  other,  and  obtaining 
the  coveted  recompense,  engaged  in  a 
preliminary  fight  with  carnal  weapon* 
to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  money  when  it  came.     The  combat 
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settled  iiothinf^,  so  kindling  a  fire  under 
the  stone,  and  pouring  water  on  it  when 
it  was  hot,  they  broke  it  into  frag- 
ments, which  they  distributed  among  the 
several  granaries,  to  act  as  blessings  to  the 
com.  iJuimentable  as  the  catastrophe  was, 
it  might  have  been  worse.  Prior  to  the 
destruction,  a  messenger  from  M.  Gamieau 
lutcl  obtained  a  **  squeeze  *'  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  having  to  escape  precipitately 
on  horseback,  crumpling  up  the  paper 
•while  it  was  still  wet.  it  broke  into  seven 
pieces,  and  was  not  of  much  use.  Better 
squeezes  of  the  two  larger  portions  of  the 
hroken  stone  were  afterwards  obtained  by 
a  messenger  from  Sir  Charles  Warren  and 
another  from  M.  Ganneau ;  and  finally  a 
number  of  fragments  of  the  stone  itself 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  are  now  some  in 
Paris  and  others  in  London.  An  effort 
vras  next  made  with  the  aid  of  the  squeezes 
to  put  the  whole  together— like  a  child's 
puzzle — and  read  the  inscription.  It  was 
found  that  of  about  1,100  letters,  609  in 
all,  or  less  than  two-thirds,  had  l)een 
recovered ;  those  missing  were  guessed  at. 
The  language  was  found  to  be  akin  to 
Hebrew,  and  various  translations  of  the 
inscription  were  published.  For  the  inci- 
dents in  Moabite  historv  recorded  on  the 
stone,  see  Mesha  (2)  ( The  Moahitr  i<t<nie, 
by  Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D.,  2nded. 
[1871]). 

Moadiab  FHeb.  Moadhfjah  = '' ie?>io\ 
day  of  Jehovan  "1. 

The  same  as  Maadiah  (q.v.)  (cf.  Neh. 
xii.  5  with  17). 

MoladaH  [Heb.  Moladhah  =  "birth,'' 
*'  descent,"  *' origm  "J. 

A  town  or  vilUi^  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  20).  It  was  assigned 
to  the  Simeonites  (xix.  2 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  28). 
After  the  captivity,  its  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Xeh.  ri.  26). 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  same  place  as 
Malatha,  in  Idimieea,  to  the  tower  of  which 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  during  the  earlier  and 
less  pro^>erous  period  of  his  life,  retired  in 
debt  and  in  depression  of  spirits  (Josephus, 
Antiq,  XVIII.  vi.  2).  Prof.  Robinson 
(^»*.  Res,  ii.  621,  622)  locates  it  at  el 
Milh,  where  there  are  vestiges  of  an 
extensive  town  with  important  wells  on 
the  great  route  from  Hebron  to  the  Red 
Sea,  through  the  Arabah.  It  is  about 
lOA  miles  east-by-south  from  Beersheba, 
and  22  south-by- west  from  Hebron.  It  is 
queried  on  the  survey  map. 

Mole  [English^. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Thi' 
shaineth  or  IHnshemeth,  from  nasham  = 
**  to  breathe,"  in  Lev.  xi.  30— A. V.  The 
R.y.  calls  it  a  chameleon,  or  at  least  some 
kind  of  lizard,  a  translation  which  has 
this  merit,  that  it  groups  together  "  the 


gecko,"  the  land  crocodile,  the  lizard,  the 
I  sand-lizard,  and  the  chameleon,  all  cold- 
blooded reptiles  with  a  certain  affinity  to 
I  each  other,  while  it  breaks  up  the  un- 
I  natural  combination  in  the  A.V. — "  the 
,  ferret"  (a  warm-blooded  mammal),  the 
I  chameleon,  and  the  lizard  (reptiles),  the 
I  snail  (a  mollusc),  and  the  mole  (another 
I   warm-blooded    mammal).     [Chameleon, 

Swan.] 
'  (2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhnp- 
par  Perahy  applied  to  a  digging  animal  in 
Isa.  ii.  20.  Hhappar  is  from  hhaphar  — 
"  to  dig,"  and  Perah  =  **  a  mouse  "  (?)  or 
*'rat"  (?),  from  paar  =  "to  dig."  Ge- 
senius  suggests  that  the  animal  may  be  a 
rat,  while  both  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V. 
make  it  a  mole;  but  it  is  believed  that 
no  species  of  Talpa,  the  genus  to  which 
the  common  mole  (7'.  ettropeea)  belongs, 
exists  in  Palestine,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  mole-rat  (Spalax  typhhis).  which 
is  probably  the  animal  iutenaed  by 
Isaiah.  Tnstram  says  that  it  is  very 
common  in  the  Holy  Land,  living  under- 
ground in  small  societies.  It  is  not  of  the 
same  order  as  the  mole,  but  is  a  rodent 
feeding  on  bull)s,  etc.  It  is  larger  than 
the  mole,  being  eight  or  more  inches  long. 

I  Molooh  [Heb.  Jfohl-,  the  same  as  ^fefek 
—  *•  king,"    from    nuiink  =  "  to    reign." 

'    iSce  the  article] . 

*'  The  abomination  "  of  the  children  of 
Aramon  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  (i.e.  the  idol  or 
national  •*  god '"worshipped  by  the  Am- 
monites). The  article  is  prefixed  to  his 
name  where  it  occurs  in  tne  Bible,  as  if 
instead  of  calling  this  *'  god  "  by  a  proper 
name,  they  simply  denominated  him  "  the 
king."  An  exceedinglv  detestable  feature 
of  his  worship  was  the  burning  of  children 
in  the  fire  to  Molech,  whence  Milton 
(Paradise  Zosty  Book  I.)  calls  him 
**  Moloch,  horrid  king."  The  practice  had 
begim  at  so  early  a  period  that  there  were 
enactments  on  the  su b j  ect  in  the  Mosaic  law . 
If  any  man  made  or  permitted  his  chil- 
dren to  **  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  " 

I  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xviii.  21 ; 
XX.  1-5).  Nevertheless  Solomon  in  his 
old  age  *'  went  after  Milcom,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Ammonites,"  being  led  into 
this  species  of  idolatry  by  the  wives  of 
that  tribe  whom  he  loved  (Milcom  is 
evidently  only  a  different  spelling  of 
Molech).  The  altars  which  Solomon  Duilt 
on  the  Mount  of  Corruption  to  this  false 
divinity  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13).  His  worship 
was  nor  limit^  to  that  moimt  or  emi- 
nence, it  was  carried  on  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  close  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Jeremiah  Molech 
seems  to  be  identified  with  Baal  (Jer. 
xxxii.  35).    The  expression  <'  pass  through 
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the  fire"  to  Molech  is  ambiguoiiB.  Its 
meaning  probably  varied  at  different 
times,  and  also  according  to  the  more  or 
less  of  moral  and  spiritual  blindness  in  the 
individual  using  tlie  language.  In  the 
earlier  and  more  savage  times,  and  on  to  a 
later  period  with  the  less  enlightened,  the 
childron  seem  to  have  been  deliberately 
burnt  to  death  to  Molech  or  Baal,  in  the 
valley  of  Hiimom  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3 ;  Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  xix.  5).  Then  aa  civilisation 
advanced,  and  people  were  half-ashamed 


IMAGE  OF  MOLECH. 

of  their  cruelty,  they  would  introduce  the 
mild  phrase '  *  pass  tlm>ugh  the  fire,  *  *  its  real 
meanmg  still  being  "bum  in  the  fire." 
Then  when  some  child  who  had  a  par- 
ticularly lovine  mother  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, she  would  contend  that  to  pass  it 
hastily  through  the  fire  was  all  that  the 
**  god  "  required.  When  the  cluld  was  of 
high  rank,  the  same  interpretation  would 
be  insisted  on,  so  that  it  might  be  recorded 
of  Manasseh,  "  And  he  made  his  son  to 
pass  through  the  fire"  (2  Kings  xxi.  6J, 
and  a  little  afterwards  that  "  Amon  his 
son  " — apparently  the  same  one — succeeded 
him  on  tne  throne  (verse  18).  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  harmonising  two  similar 
statements  with  regard  to  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  3),  but  possibly  it  was  only  some 
of  his  children  whom  ne  burnt,  Hezekiah, 
who  afterwards  succeeded,  being  pre- 
served. The  next  stage  would  probably 
be  that  to  bum  the  children  would  be 
considered  a  crime,  and  the  Mosaic  law  be 
carried  out  in  the  case ;  and  then  as 
enlightenment  increased,  the  practice  of 
passmg  children  through  fire  at  all  would 
come  to  an  end.  [Gehexna,  Hell, 
HiNNOH,  Malcam,  Milcom,  Moloch.] 


MoUd     [Heb. 
'father"]. 


Molid/i  =  "  begetter," 


The  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife  AWiaii 
(1  Chron.  ii.  29). 

Molooh  [Heb.  Malkekhe»n  =  "yonr 
king"]. 

A  word  occurring  in  Amos  y.  2&— AT. 
The  original  has  no  such  spelling,  and  the 
word  Moloch  properly  disappears  from  ilic 
R.V.,  its  place  Deing  taken  by  "jour 
king"  {see  the  etjm.).  It  is  trom  tiiis 
passage  that  the  erroneous  spelling  ''Mu- 
loch  "  for  **  Molech  "  has  come. 

Money  [En^.  remotely  from  L&t 
Moneia  =  *'  a  mint,"  **  money  "]. 

Fecunitty  the  ordinary  Lat.  tenn  for 
money  (from  which  we  have  the  Enrlish 
adjective  "  pecuniary  "),  is  derived  man 
pecus-  "a  head  of  cattle,"  suggeetjiu: 
that  before  the  Romans  adopted  metals  a.» 
convenient  media  of  exchange,  they  were 
accustomed  to  hand  over  cattle  in  pajmait 
of  their  purchases.  Presumably  it  wm 
the  same  in  many  other  nations,  ^J* 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  in^»DK 
uncoined  money  was  in  existence  in  P»l»- 
tine.  We  reaa  that  he  was  "  very  i» 
in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Geo. 
xiii.  2).  Abimelech  gave  Abraham  "o« 
thousand  pieces  of  silver"  (xx.  I^- 
When  the  patriarch  purchased  the  »« 
and  field  of  Machpelah,  he  '* weighedto 
Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  Danw 
.  .  .  four  hundred  shekels  of  sQvct 
current  (money)  with  the  merchant 
(xxiii.  16).  Here  the  shekel  was  a  weight 
and  not  a  coin,  and  "money"  is  not m 
the  original.  In  verses  9  and  13  tw 
**  money  "  of  the  A.V.  becomes  "  pri« 
in  the  R. V.  In  xxxi.  lo  the  R.V.  W  <» 
the  margin  "price,"  but  in  ilii*  '-'^ 
"money"  appears  in  the  text,  with  do 
marginal  renaering.  During  the  V^^ 
first  of  the  united  and  then  of  the  oirm 
monarchy,  the  Israelite  kings  seon  nerff 
to  have  issued  coins  stamj^  with  thflj 
effigies.  The  first  unequivocal  mention  « 
coined  money  in  the  Old  Testament  »i» 
connection  not  with  the  Jews,  but  with  t» 
Persians,  under  whose  government  tj* 
Daric  circulated  in  Palestine  after  tn* 
captivity.  [Dabic]  Alwut  b.c.  1*^  D^ 
metrius'll.  of  Syria  recognu^  the  uw^ 

Sindence  of  the  Jews  then  ruled  by  Sifflf® 
accabcDus,  and  about  B.C.  140  gave  bun 
leave  to  issue  money  with  ni«  ^*l' 
"  stamp  "  (1  Mace.  xv.  *6).  Some  contf  <;J 
the  Maccabee  period  are  to  be  found  "^ 
museums.  In  Isew  Testament  times,  j^ 
the  Roman  dominion  had  been  at  **^ 
partially  established  in  Palestine,  BOT»«n 
coins  were  the  chief  circulating  mediuiD. 
But  Greek  coins  had  not  gone  out  oi  u^ 
and  the  Herods  also  had  a  coinage  of  tbar 
own.  It  was  of  a  Greek  type,  and  con* 
sisted  mainly  of  copper  pieces. 
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If    COINS     MENTIONED     IN     SCEIPTUEE. 
(1)  Unooinsd  Jewish  Monet  Weiohbd  Out. 

A  gerah  (Exod.  xxx.  18) 

10  gei-aliM  =  1  half-shekel  or  beka  (Exod.  xxxviiL.  26)        -       - 
2  balf-sliekels  or  2  bekas  =  1  shekel  of  silver  .... 


3,000  shekels  of  silver  =  1  kikkar  or  talent  of  silver  (2  Chron.  xxv.  6)  - 

1  talent  of  gold  (2  Chron.  riii.  18) 

Gbeek  Ck)iNS. 
A  mite  (lepton)  (Mark  xii.  42,  etc.)  -       -       -  .  - 

A  piece  of  silver  (drakhme)  (Luke  XV.  8) 

A  hnlf-shekel  (didrakhiiioii)  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  R.V.) 

A  piece  of  money  (stater)  (Matt.  xvii.  27) 

Roman  Coins. 

A  farthing  (of  brass)  ;  Latin  quadram;  Greek  kodraiUes  (Mark  xii.  42) 

4  such  farthings = a  farthing  (of  copper)  ;  Latin  cm,  Greek  aasurion 

(Luke  xii.  6) 

A  penny  (of  silver) ;  Latin  denarius ;  Greek  denarion  (Matt  xviil.  28)   \q^q 

Other  values  have  been  assigned  to  some  of  these  coins  ;  the  foregoing  figures  roust  therefore 
be  considered  as  only  approximate. 


£    8. 

0    0 
0    1 
0    2 

\    342    3 
187  10 

5,475    0 

d. 

IM 
1-68 
3-87 

0  (R.V.) 
0 

0    0 
0    0 
0    1 
0    2 

0-0625 

J' 

6 

0    0 

0125 

0    0 
[       0    8 
lor  0    7 

0-5 

5 

5  (R.V.) 

Monet- CHANGERS  [English]. 

People  who  changed  money  for  a  small 
charge  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Gentiles  in 
connection  with  the  Jewish  Temple.  Our 
Lord,  who  considered  the  Gentiles  equally 
with  the  Jews  entitled  to  quietude  in  their 
worship,  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12  ;  Mark  xi.  15  ; 
John  ii.  14,  15).  The  same  order  of  men 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  bazaars  of 
Indian  cities.  They  have  a  low  table,  on 
which  they  sit  cross-legged.  On  this,  in 
front  of  them  stands  another  smaller 
table,  on  one  part  of  which  is  a  heap  of 
copper  coins,  and  on  another  a  large 
number  of  cowry  shells.  Any  silver  to  be 
exchanged  is  kept  in  the  pocket,  to  be 
safer  from  theft. 

Month  [Eng.  =  **  month,"  formerly 
tnoneth ;  Anglo-Saxon  monath,  mondhy 
from  mona  =  '*  the  moon  "]. 

Properly  speaking  the  time  that  the 
moon  takes  to  make  one  complete  revolu- 
tion round  the  earth,  say  from  new  moon 
to  new  moon,  or  from  full  moon  to  full 
moon.  It  is  natural  to  commence  from 
the  former,  which  was  the  method  adopted 
among  the  Jews  (cf.  Numb.  x.  10  with 
Ps^m  Ixxxi.  3).  The  Hebrew  months  were 
lunar  months,  founded  strictly  on  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon.  Such  a  revo- 
lution takes  place  in  29  days  12  hours 
44  min.  and  3  sec.  Twelve  lunar  months 
fall  short  of  a  yenr  by  about  eleven 
days.  Some  interailation  is  therefore 
needed  to  adjust  the  lunar  months  to  the 
year,  and  prevent  them  from  travelling 
away  from  the  seasons  at  which  they  were 
originally  fixed.  The  Jews,  therefore,  had 
a  short  intercalary  month  called  Ve-adar, 
which  might  be  brought  into  the  year 
when  it  was  required.  The  months  re- 
ferred to  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood 


seem  to  have  been  solar — that  is,  measured 
not  by  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the 
earth,  but  by  the  time  (30  days)  for  the 
sun  to  pass  through  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac. 
These  solar  months  may  have  been  of 
Babylonian  origin  ;  that  is,  they  may  haye 
come  originally  from  what  Mr.  (ieorge 
Smith  called  '*  the  C^haldean  (^nesis  "  (cf. 
Gen.  vii.  11,  12,  17,  24  ;  viii.  1,  3,  4,  6,  13, 
1 4) .  The  names  of  four  Jewish  months  are 
found  in  Bible  narratives  relating  to  the 
period  before  the  captivity.  They  are: 
the  first  month,  Abib— literally  the  Abib, 
i.e,  ^^  the  ears  of  com,"  if  it  is  indeed  a 
proper  name  (Exod.  xiii.  4,  etc.) ;  the 
second  month,  Zif  j^l  Kings  vi.  37) ;  the 
seventhj  Ethanim  (yiii.  2) ;  and  the  eighth, 
Bui  (vi.  38).  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
months  prior  to  the  captivity  were  desig;- 
nated  simply  first,  second,  third,  etc.  All 
the  twelve  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament :  the  first,  Exod.  xii.  2,  18  ;  the 
second.  Gen.  vii.  1 1 ;  the  third,  Exod.  xiiC. 
1 ;  the  fourth,  2  Kings  xxv.  3 ;  the  fifth, 
Numb,  xxxiii.  38;  ttie  sixth,  1  CJhron. 
xxvii.  9 ;  the  seventh,  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  the 
eighth,  Zech.  i.  1 ;  the  ninth.  Ezra  x.  9 ; 
the  tenth.  Gen.  viii.  5 ;  the  eleventh, 
Deut.  i.  3 ;  and  the  twelfth,  Esther  iii.  7  ; 
cf.  also  1  Chron.  xxvii.  1-15.  After 
the  captivity,  names  were  piyen,  of  which 
the  following  occur  in  Scnpture : — Nisan, 
the  first  month  (Neh.  ii.  1  ;  Esther  iii.  7)  ; 
Sivan,  the  third  (Esther  viii.  9)  ;  Elul,  the 
sixth  (Neh.vi.  15) ;  Chisleu,  the  ninth  (Neh. 
i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1)  ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esther 
ii.  16) ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zech.  i.  7) ;  and 
Adar,  the  twelfth  (Esther  iii.  7 ;  yiii.  12). 
Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  Ezra^  Nrhenuah,  and 
Esther^  127,  128,  presents  the  complete 
hst,  the  Assyrian  equivalents,  their  prob- 
able meanings,  when  these  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  approximate  English 
months : — 
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ASSYRIAN    AXD   JEWISH    MONTHS. 


Assyrian  Name. 


Meaning. 


1.  Nisannu  - 

2.  Airu 

3.  8ivanu     - 

4.  Dnzu 

6.  Aim 

«.  UIiilu      • 

7.  Tasrita    - 

8.  Arakh-Kiivna 

9.  Kisilivu  - 

10.  Tabitu     - 

11.  Habatu     • 

12.  Addaru    • 
Arakhniakru 


(Month  of)  Opening    • 

The  bright 

(.Montli  of)  briek-makiii^    - 
(Month  of  the  siin-god;  Taiiiiiiuz 

(Month  oO  the  spirit 
(Month  oO  the  siinctuary  - 
The  eighth  month 

The  good  (month) 

Tlie  dark  (month) 

Incidental  month        ... 


Jewish  Name. 


_. 



Nisan   - 

lyyar    - 

Si  van    - 

Tammuz 

Ab        .        . 

Elul      - 

Tisri     - 

Marchejivan 

Chisleu 

Tebet   - 

Sebat   - 

Adar    - 

Ve-A.!.;r 

I       Approximate 
MonUi. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

Ao^st. 

September. 

October. 

Noveiuber. 

Decemlier. 

January. 

February. 


Moon  [English]. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  human 
observer  came  into  being,  the  dazzling 
glory  of  the  sun  and  the  soft  radiance  of 
the  moon  must  have  excited  admiration. 
These  heavenly  bodies  must  have  looked 
much  more  mysterious  to  early  man  than 
thev  do  to  us.  We  may  conceive  him 
taldng  note  that  they  moved,  and  reason- 
ing from  this  that  they  were  animated 
bemp,  meriting  to  be  worshipped.  The 
patriarch  Job  was  in  danger  of  falling 
mto  such  a  mistake,  though  he  resisted  it 
successfully  (Job  xxxi.  26-28).  The 
Gentile  nations  were  most  of  them  led 
away  by  this  form  of  error,  and  the  moon- 
god  was  a  great  object  of  adoration  at  ITr 
of  the  Chaldees,  from  which  Abraham 
came,  and  at  Haran,  where  Jacob  so- 
journed. As  the  "  god*'  Baal  and  others 
of  the  same  type  were  xirtually  personifi- 
cations of  the  sun.  so  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte 
and  similar  goddesst^s  were  first  suggested 
by  ob«*ervatiou  of  the  moon. 

^  XriV  Moon, 

(1)  lAtci'alhf^  the  time  when  the  moon 
is  **  new."  The  earliest  method  of  fixing 
this  period  was  to  count  from  the  moment 
at  which  the  moon,  after  having  for  some 
nights  been  invisible,  owing  t<>  the  fact 
that  her  dark  side  was  presented  to  the 
eye,  had  agiiin  so  moved  forward  in  her 
orbit,  tliat  a  faint  rim  of  light  was  visible 
on  her  margin.  Science,  even  in  its  infancy, 
was  able  to  point  out  tliat  this  was  an 
imperfect  methotl  of  computation.  The 
proj)er  way  was  to  divide  into  two  equal 
portions  the  interval  between  two  con- 
secutive full  moons,  and  count  *'  new 
moon  "  from  the  moment  thus  ascertainetl, 
even  though  the  luminary  was  necessarily 
invisible  when  it  arrived.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  Scripture  times  the  Jews 
had  not  advanced  bevond  the  fii^t  method 
of  computation,  and  that  the  coming  of 
new  moon  was  fixed  by  observation.    The 


new  moon  was  one  of  the  stated  Jewish 
festivals.     VSo.  2.] 

(2)  The  festival  of  the  New  Moon  (Im. 
i.  13,  14  ;  Ho8.  ii.  11 ;  Amos  viii.  3,  etc). 
When  the  new  moon  was  seen,  the  trampet 
was  blown  to  apprise  the  people  of  the  ^ct 
(Numb.  X.  10;  Fsahn  Ixxxi.  3).  Then  a 
burnt-offering,  a  meat-o£Fering,  a  drink- 
offering,  and  a  sin-offering  were  presented 
fNumb.  xxviii.  11  ;  of.  I  Chron.  xxiiL 
31 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  3  ;  Ezra  iii.  5  :  Neh.  x. 
33,  etc.).  All  dependents  on  Saul  who  ate 
at  his  table  seem  to  have  been  expected  to 
be  in  their  places  on  that  day  (1  Sam.  xx. 
o) ;  and  the  Shunammite's  husband  ranked 
it  with  the  Sabbath  as  an  appropriate  time 
for  worship  (2  Kings  iv.  23).  So  also  did 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlvi.  1). 

Morastblte  [Eng.    In  Heb.  Mora*ihi\. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called 
Moresheth.  Probably  the  same  as  More- 
sheth-Gath  r<^.v.).  The  prophet  Micah 
was  a  Morastnite  (Jer.  xxvi.  18  ;  Micah 
i.  1). 

Mordocal  [Heb.  Jfoi-dckhai  (from 
Persian)  =  '* a  little  man"  (?),  *' a  mani- 
kin "  (?),  or  '*  a  worshipper  of  Mars  "  (?) 
(Gcfiemm') :  or  '*  a  worshipper  of  Mero- 
dach"  (?)  {Oxfovd  BibU)], 

A  Benjamite,  **  the  son  of  Jair,  the  son 
of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish."  He  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  king 
Jeconiah.  He  brought  up  Hada.s8ah  or 
Esther,  hw  imcle*s  daughter,  adopting  her 
as  his  own  after  her  father  and  mother 
had  died.  She  acted  under  his  direction 
in  the  series  of  events  which  ended  1^ 
raakingher  queen  of  Persia  (Esther  iu 
o- 20).  Through  Esther  Mordectu  informed 
her  royal  husband  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  [?]) 
of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  the  two 
conspirators  were  executed  (21-23).  When 
Haman  was  the  king*s  favourite.  Monieoai 
refused  him  honour  or  even  civilitv,  which 
made  the  insulted  dignitary  resolve  to  ask 
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the  kiiij^B  leave  to  have  him  executed. 
That  night  Ahasuerus  could  not  sleep, 
and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  waking 
hours,  he  desired  that  the  book  recording 
the  chronicles  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
read  to  hi^i  by  his  attendants.  The  con- 
sjiiracy  came  up  in  the  part  read,  and  the 
lung's  conscience  smote  him  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  done  nothing  for 
his  deliverer.  He  felt  that  he  must  correct 
the  error,  and  when  morning  dawned  he 
requested  Haman,  who  had  come  to  ask 
permission  to  hang  Mordecai,  to  take  that 
faithful  subject,  and  conduct  him  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  (Susa)  mounted  on  a 
horse  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  and  with 
the  crown  royal  on  his  or  ite  head,  pro- 
claiming before  him  as  he  went  along, 
*'  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour."  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Haman's  fall, 
and  of  a  series  of  events  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons  and  the 
promotion  of  Mordecai  to  be  the  second 
man  in  the  empire  (Esther  vi.-x.). 
[Ahasuebus,  Esther,  Hajcan.] 

Moreh  [Heb.  =  *^  one  who  throws  a 
javelin,"  **an  archer,"  or  "the  first 
rains,"  or  "  a  teacher"  (Gcseniua)], 

(1)  Probably  the  name  of  a  Canaanite  to 
whom  belonged  an  oak,  a  terebinth,  or  a 
plain  near  Shechem.  It  may.  however, 
possibly  have  been  the  locality  where 
these  were  to  be  found.  This  was  the 
first  recorded  halting-place  of  Abraham  in 
Canaan  when  he  came  from  Mesopotamia 

Exii.  6).    It  was  not  far  from  G-ilgal 
.  xi.  30).    It  was  probably  east  of 
em,  but  the  exact  spot  is  unknown. 
[MoBiAH  m,] 

(2)  A  hill  m  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  at 
which  the  Midianites  pitched  before  tneir 
great  battle  with  Gideon  (cf .  Judg.  vii.  1 
with  vi.  33).  Grove's  view  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  Hill  of  Moreh  was  Jebel 
ed  Ihihy,  or  Little  Hermon,  about  8  miles 
north-west  of  Moimt  Gilboa  and  1  south 
of  Nain. 

Moredieili-Crath  [Heb.  =  "possession 
of  Gath  "  or  of  **  a  wine-press  "].  [^Gath.] 

A  town  mentioned  in  Mican  m  con- 
nection with  various  places  in  Judah,  and 
therefore  evidently  situated  in  the  same 
region  (Micah  i.  14).  It  may  have  been 
the  prophet's  own  birthplace,  and  have 
given  him  his  designation  of  Mobasthitb 
(q.v.).  Grove  and  the  Palestine  explorers 
locate  it  doubtfully  at  Mareshah,  about  7 
miles  south-by-east  of  the  site  considered 
to  be  that  of  Gath. 

Korlali  [Heb.  ifonyaA  =  "  elected  " 
or  "  provided  by  Jehovah  "  (?)]. 

(1)  A  land  to  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  go  and  there  offer  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  2).    It  is  generally 


believed  to  have  been  at  or  near  Mount 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  is  built 
[No.  2],  but  Dean  Stanley  considers  that 
it  shomd  be  identified  with  Moreh,  near 
Shechem  [Moreh  (1)],  and  that  the 
mount  on  which  Isaac  was  to  have  been 
sacrificed  was  Mount  G^rizim.  The  opinion 
which  he  adopts  is  that  of  the  Samaritans. 
Grove  holds  tne  same  view. 

(2)  The  hill  on  which  the  threshinff- 
fioor  of  Oman  or  Araunah  purchased  by 
David  was  situated,  and  on  wnich  Solomon 
afterwards  built  his  temple  (2  Chron.  iii. 
I).  The  fact  that  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill  was  the  property  of  a  Jebusite  suggests 
that  Moriah  may  have  been,  nay,  probably 
was,  the  site  of  the  old  Jebusite  city  whicn 
held  out  for  some  time  after  the  "  dty  of 
David  "  had  been  captured  by  that  king 
(2  Sam.  V.  6-9 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  4-8).  Prof. 
Sajce,  resting  on  evidence  derived  from 
Minapian  inscriptions  [Arabia],  says  that 
long  before  Solomon  Duilt  the  temple  on 
Mount  Moriaii,  the  spot  on  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  stand  had  been  the  site  of  a 
hallowed  sanctuary  {Ccrtitemporary  EevuWy 
December,  1890).  Moriah  is  properly  the 
northern  part  of  a  ridge  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  its  southern  portion  being 
generally  called  Ophbl  (q.v. J.  It  was 
separated  on  the  west  from  tne  lull  be- 
lieved by  Warren  and  others  to  be  Akra, 
by  a  broad  valley  running  north  and  south, 
now  called  El  Wad  (=  "the  valley"), 
extending  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  This  vallev  the  Maccabees 
fiUed  up  to  connect  the  lower  dty  with 
the  temple.  On  the  north  Morian  was 
separated  from  the  narrow  continuation 
of  the  rid^  in  that  quarter  bv  a  natural  de- 
pression aided  by  an  artificial  fosse.  On  the 
east  it  slopes  aoruptly  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ki(m>n.  It  is  difficult  to  state  in 
exact  dimensions ;  to  call  the  original  area 
of  its  summit  about  600  feet  from  north  to 
south  by  300  from  east  to  west  may  be 
not^ar  from  the  truth,  but  part  of  its 
slopes  are  hidden  by  rubbish  which  has 
fallen,  or  has  been  placed  with  supporting 
walls  artificially  to  make  the  extent  of  the 
summit  larger,  so  as  to  afford  a  more  ample 
space  for  the  temple  area  and  Solomon*s 
palace,  which  occupied  a  great  "paxt  of  the 
hill-top.  Its  highest  point  is  2,448  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Other  platforms  are 
2,430  and  2,420  feet,  from  which  the  east 
and  west  slopes  very  rapidly  fajl  (Warren^s 
Uhdei''ffrouna  Jerttsaleiiiy  52-79,  etc.,  with 
the  maps  in  the  work,  etc.)".  For  ad- 
ditional details,  tee  Jebubalex  and 
Texplb. 

Mortar  [English]. 

In  Prov.  xxvii.  22 — ^R.V.  we  read, 
"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pestle  among  bruised  com, 
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vet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him/'  On  this  passage  Thomson  (Land 
and  (he  Booky  94),  referring  to  Sidon, 
says  that  eyeiy  family  has  one  or  more 
stone  mortars  to  make  "lobby,**  the 
national  food  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  sound 
of  braying  them  (with  a  pestle)  may  be 
heard  at  all  hours  m  the  cily. 

Moaerali,  Moaera  [Heb.  Moaerah  = 
"a  bond,"  «*  a  fetter"]. 

A  wilderness  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites near  Bene  Jaakan  (Deut.  x.  6— A.V. 
and  B.V.).*  Galled  also  Moseboth  (q.v.)* 
Site  unknown. 

MoMroth  [Heb.  =  ''bonds,"  <* fet- 
ters"]. 

The  same  as  Mobe&ah  (q.y.)  (Numb. 
xzziii.30). 

Moms  [Heb.  Mosheh  =  <*  drawn  out " 
(from  water),  from  mashah  =  *'  to  draw 
out."  It  also  corresponds,  according  to 
Sayce  and  Naville,  with  the  Egyptian 
Mes  or  Mesu  =  '*a  son."  This  may  be 
oiUy  an  accidental  coincidence]. 

llie  great  Jewish  leader  and  legis- 
lator. His  father  was  Amram,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  from  whom, 
therefore,  Moses  was  third  in  descent. 
His  mother  was  Jochebed;  her  eldest 
child  was  a  daughter,  Miriam  (cf.  Exod. 
ii.  4  with  ZY.  20) ;  the  second  was  a  son, 
Aaron;  and  Moses  came  last  of  all  (yi. 
16-20).  The  wicked  and  politically- foolish 
edict  requiring  the  Hebrew  male  children 
to  be  cast  into  the  Nile  seems  to  have  been 
issued  just  a  little  too  late  to  afifect  Aaron, 
but  it  was  in  time  to  bring  Moses  into 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  He  was,  how- 
ever, "a goodly  child,"  or,  as  St.  Stephen 
woras  it,  **  exceeding  fair  "  (Acts  vii.  20). 
This  beauty,  coupled  with  her  natural 
affection  for  her  offspring,  made  Jochebed 
resolve  at  all  hazards  to  preserve  the 
infant.  So  she  concealed  his  birth,  and 
hid  him  three  months  in  her  house.  It  is 
probable  that  by  this  time  the  fact  of  his 
existence  had  become  known ;  it  was  be- 
ginning to  be  whispered  about,  and  was 
pretty  certain  ere  long  to  reach  the  ears  of 
Ihe  authorities.  She  saw  that  she  could 
hide  him  no  longer,  and  made  a  show 
without  the  reahty  of  obedience  to  the 
edict.  She  took  her  child  to  the  Nile,  but 
instead  of  casting  him  into  the  water,  she 
placed  him  within  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
which  had  feen  daubed  with  bitumen  and 
pitch  to  render  it  water-tight.  Nor  did 
she  even  then  launch  it  on  the  stream ; 
she  put  it  among  the  flags  on  the  river's 
bank,  and  posted  Miriam,  then  a  young 
gfrl,  to  watch  the  result.  By-and-by 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  attended  by  her 
maidens,  came  along  the  riverside  to 
bathe,  and  espying  the  ark,  sent  one  of 
her  servants  to  fetch  it  and  learn  what  it 


contained.    On  seeing  the  pre-emineotly 
beautiful  infant  weejnng,  she  was  touched 
with   pity,  and   said  m   pathetic  tones, 
"This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  children." 
At  this  critical  moment  Miriam  stepped 
forward,  and  with  admirable  tact,  asked, 
"  Shall  I  go  and  call  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the 
child  for  thee  ?  '*    The  princess  answered. 
"  Gk) "  ;  when,  of  course,  the  "  Hebrew 
woman  "  whom  she  called  was  the  child's 
and  her  own  mother.    Both  MiWum  and 
Jochebed  maintained  a   prudent   silence 
regarding  their  relationship  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  ark,  and  the  latter  was  pro- 
mised wages  for  nursing  her  own  in&nt, 
whom  she  would  have  gladly  tended  "  all 
for  love  and  nothing  for  reward."  A  name 
was  needed  for  the  foundling,  and  he  was 
called  Moses  ("  Drawn  out ''),  because  he 
had  been  drawn  out  of  the  water  (Exod. 
ii.  1-10).     [See  etym.]    The  adopted  son 
of  a  princess  required  a  princely  education, 
and  Moses  bec^e  instructed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  viL  22— 
B.y.),  who  were  then  more  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  perhaps  any  people  in  the 
world.    This  was  designed  to  fit  him  fbr 
high  office  under  the  government,  if  not 
even  for  the  Egyptian  throne.    But  "  by 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  yeaxs, 
refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Fharmoh's 
daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  aiBic- 
tion  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoj 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  "  (tieb. 
xi.  24,  25).    In  other  words,  he  remem- 
bered  his  origin,  and,  believing  in  the 
promises  to  the  Hebrew  people,  resolved 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  ana  become, 
if   he   could,    their   deliverer   from    the 
bondage    under    which    they    groaned. 
Going  out  to  observe  the   state   of   his 
countrymen,  he  saw  one  of  them  struck 
savagely  by  an  Egyptian,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
sudden  passion,  killed  the  oppressor,  and 
hid  his  Dody  in  the  sand,    isext  day  be 
tried  to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  were 
striving  together,  on  which  the  one  who 
was  in  the  wrong  insolently  asked,  **  Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  ruler  over  ns^ 
intendeet  thou  to  kill  me  as  thou  kiUedst 
the  Egyptian?"    Moses  was  alarmed  to 
find  that  his  lawless  deed  of  the  nrevious 
day  had  become  known,  and  on  learning 
that  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Pharaoh, 
who  said  that  he  would  kill  him  for  it 
fled  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Midian,  and 
put  the  R^  Sea  between  him  and  tiie 
monarch  of  whom  he  was  afraid.  Stenhen 
makes   Moses   at  this  time   "full  forty 
years  old,"  and  the  residence  in  Midiaa 
forty  more  (Acts  vii.  23-30),    On  arriving 
in   that  region,    Moses   saw   the    seven 
daughters  of  Jethro,  its  priest,  nugalUnfly 
driven  away  from  the  well  till  the  shep- 
herds of  the  other  sex  had  first  watered 
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their  flocks.  Moees,  who  was  quick  to 
resent  wrong,  took  the  maidens'  pert,  and 
aided  them  in  promptly  watermff  their 
flocks.  This  so  pleased  Jethro  that  he 
sent  for  **the  Egyptian'*  stranger,  and 
gave  him  first  employment,  and  after  a 
time  one  of  his  daughters  as  a  wife.  She 
bore  to  Moses  two  sons,  Gershom  and 
Eliezer,  both  bom  in  Midian  (Exod.  ii.  22  ; 
iv.  20 ;  xYiii.  2,  3).  As  Moses  was  feeding 
his  fiather-in-law's  flock  in  a  retired  part 
of  the  desert,  he  was  astonished  to  see  a 
bush  burning  and  yet  remaining  uncon- 
sumed.  [Bush  (1).]  As  he  turned  aside 
to  look  more  narrowly  at  a  sight  so 
unique,  God  spoke  to  him  from  the  flame, 
and,  revealing  Himself  as  Jehovah,  com- 
missioned him  to  proceed  to  Egypt  and 
act  as  His  aeent  in  setting  the  Israelites 
free  from  bondage.  He  was  exceedingly  un- 
wUling  to  undertake  the  duty  (iii.,  iv.). 
At  last  he  had  to  obey,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Aaron,  again  ana  again  conveyed  to 
Pharaoh  the  Divine  commands,  the  rejec- 
tion of  which  brought  on  the  obstinate 
king  and  his  people  the  succession  of 
judgments  genially  known  as  *'the  ten 
plagues"  [Plaque]  (v. -xiii.  16).  When 
the  departure  from  Egypt  took  place,  it 
was  Mioses  who,  under  Divine  guidance, 
led  the  people.  At  the  Red  Sea  he  was  the 
human  agent  in  opening  a  passage  through 
the  waters  for  the  Israehtes,  and  then  brinff  • 
ing  the  sea  back  in  its  full  strength  on  the 
Ej^^tian  pursuers  (xiii.  17-xv.  21).  At 
Sinai  he  was  admitted  to  more  intimate 
i-elations  with  the  Supreme  Being  than 
were  ever  permitted  before  or  have  been 
since  to  any  man.  He  received  from  Gk)d 
the  two  taUes  of  stone,  and,  having  broken 
them  ift  a  sudden  outburst  of  excitement 
on  finding  that  in  his  absence  the  people 
had  taken  to  worshipping  a  golden  calf ,  ne 
was  invited  anew  to  the  mountain,  and 
received  two  other  tables  inscribed  like 
the  first  (xix.,  xx. ;  xxxii.-xxxiv).  On 
each  of  these  occasions  he  fasted  forty 
days  and  nights  (Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  xxxiv. 
28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18),  as  Elijah  afterwards 
did  (I  Kin^  xix.  8),  both  in  this  respect 
f oreshadowmg  the  similar  fast  of  our  Lord 
(3£att.  iv.  2 ;  Luke  iv.  2).  The  name  of 
Aloses  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  laws 
given  at  Sinai  and  during  the  subsequent 
desert  wanderings,  [f  .1  He  led  the  people 
the  whole  forty  years  that  they  journeyed 
in  the  wilderness ;  but  when  he  and  they 
approached  the  Jordan  from  the  south- 
eastward, he  was  informed  that  he  should 
not  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  Israel- 
ites into  Canaan,  because  when  the  people 
murmured  on  account  of  the  want  of 
water  at  Meribah,  he  had  not  glorified 
God  in  connection  with  the  miracle 
there  wrought  (Numb.  xx.  1-12 ;  xxvii. 
12-14  ;  Deut.  i.  37  ;  iii.  23-27 ;  xxxi.  1,2; 
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xxxii.  51,  62;  xxxiv.  4;  Psalm  cvL  32). 
He  was  directed  to  ascend  the  ridge  of 
Aborim,  in  Moab,  and  from  the  part  of  it 
called  Nebo,  or  Piu^,  survey  the  land 
which  had  so  long  been  his  earthly  goal 
(Numb,  xxvii.  12;  Deut.  iii.  27;  xxxii. 
49,  50).  When  the  first  and  last  view  of 
Canaan  was  complete,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  on  earth  but  to  die.  Though 
at  his  decease  he  was  120  yean  old,  yet 
his  eye  was  not  dim  or  his  natural  force 
abated  (Deut.  xxxi.  1,  2;  xxxiv.  1-7).  By 
the  A.Y.  he  was  bom  about  1571  B.C., 
and  died  about  1451  B.C.  God  buried  him 
in  a  valley  in  Moab,  opposite  to  Beth- 
peor  fDeut  xxxiv.  6).  Whilst  he  lived 
there  had  been  frequent  murmuring,  and 
one  serious  rebelhon,  that  of  forah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  against  his  govern- 
ment. After  his  death,  his  gpreatness  was 
universally  recognised,  and  his  reputation 
grew  as  the  centuries  went  by.  He  had, 
moreover,  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  j)ennitted  to  reappear  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Old  Testament  law,  with 
Elijah,  the  representative  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  to  hold  converse  with 
Jesus  on  the  transfiguration  mount  (Matt, 
xvii.  3.  4 ;  Mark  ix.  4, 5 ;  Luke  ix.  30. 31). 
%  The  law  of  Moses,— The  code  of  law 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  relation 
of  Moses  to  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
language  used  with  respect  to  its  several 
parts.  The  ten  commandments  were 
directly  spoken,  not  to  Moses  alone,  but 
to  all  the  people  assembled  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xx.  1-17 ;  Deut.  v.  1- 
21 ) .  The  Israelites  were  so  alarmed  at  being 
brought  so  near  to  Jehovah,  and  at  the 
thunderings,  lightnings,  etc.,  with  which 
His  presence  was  accompanied^  ^at,  at 
their  request,  Moses  was  constituted  the 
intermediary  for  conveying  to  them  the 
rest  of  the  law  instead  of  its  being  ad- 
dressed to  them  directly  by  Jehovah  (Exod. 
(xx.  18-22).  With  this  new  arrangement, 
such  expressions  as  the  following  appear : 
*''  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  *'  (Exod. 
XX.  22;  xxxiv.  1),  **  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  "  (xxv.  1 ;  xxxi.  1),  "Ana  the 
Lord  called  unto  Moses  '*  (Lev.  i.  1).  As 
he,  having  thus  received  the  law  from 
Jehovah,  ttien  gave  it  to  the  people,  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  the  Old  Testament 
**the  law  of  Moses"  (Josh.  viii.  32;  1 
Kings  ii.  3;  2  Kin^  xiv.  6;  xxiii.  25; 
Ezra  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  Mai.  iv.  4,  etc. ; 
cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  4).  The  same  expres- 
sion occurs  also  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xiii.  39 ;  xv.  5  ;  cf .  John  vii.  19 ; 
Heb.  X.  28).  There  are  places  in  which 
a  more  precise  statement  is  made. 
Thus  we  read,  "The  law  was  given  by 
Moses"  (John  i.  17— R.V.  text,  or 
"  through  '*  (Moses)  (margin).  Paul  says 
of  the  law  '*  that  it  was  ordained  through 
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angels  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator  **  (Gal. 
ill.  19),  the  meaning  apparently  being 
that  Moees  was  the  intermediary  oetween 
God,  the  Author  of  the  law,  and  the 
Israelite  people.     [See  Law.] 

Moth  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aska^ 
from  ashash  =  ♦*  to  cut  up,"  '*  to  de- 
stroy," **  to  collapse,"  in  Job  iv.  19 ;  xiii. 
28  ;  xxvii.  18 ;  Psalm  xxxix.  11  ;  Isa.  1.  9 ; 
li.  8  ;  Ho8.  y.  12,  referring  to  a  frail  insect 
(Job  iy.  19)  which  eats  garments  (xiii.  28) 
and  builds  itself  a  **  house."  It  is  clearly 
some  species  of  clothes-moth,  as  Titiea 
j^llionetla  or  vestianella,  the  larya  of  which 
IS  so  destructiye  to  woollen  clothes. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ses  in 
Matt.  yi.  19,  20 ;  Luke  xii.  33,  pointing  at 
the  same  species  (cf.  also  James  y.  2). 

Mount  [English]. 

L  A  Mountain. 

Now  used  almost  exdusiyely  in  poetry  or 
as  part  of  a  coinpoxmd  name,  as  Mount 
Carmelj  Mount  Tabor,  Moxmt  Zion,  etc. 
(Judg.  ly.  6 ;  1  Kings  xyiil.  19  ;  Psalm  xlyiii. 
2) .  In  the  Old  Tes^iment  it  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Har,  occurring  many 
times,  though  the  A.y.  sometimes 
erroneously  renders  it  ^'hill." 
[Mountain.] 

n.  In  Siege  Operations. 

(IJ  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
wora  Solelah,  from  aalal  =  **  to 
eleyate,"  **  to  heap  up."  It  is  =  a 
motmd  or  rampart  raised  for  pro- 
tection's sake  by  the  assailants  or 
defenders  of  a  lortified  place.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  almost  uni- 
formly signifies  such  a  mound  or 
rampart  raised  by  the  besiegers 
rather  than  the  besieged.  It  is 
sometimes  mentioned  as  the  first  step 
in  a  siege,  the  second  being  to  build 
forts  (2  Sam.  xx.  15— B.V.,  "a 
bank"  [A.V.1;  2  Kings  xix.  32— R.V., 
»'  a  bank  "  [A.V.]  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  33— R.V., 
"  a  bank" J[A.V.J ;  Jer.  yi.  6 ;  xxxii.  24  ; 
xxxiii.  4;  Ezek.  ly.  2;  xyii.  17;  xxi.  22; 
xxyi.  8  ;  Dan.  xi.  15).  In  Jer.  yi.  6 ;  xxxii. 
'24  ;  Ezek.  xxyi.  8— all  A.V.  for  «*  mound" 
in  the  text,  the  margin  substitutes  '*  en- 
gine of  shot." 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Isa.  xxix.  3  of  the 
Helnvw  word  Muf^tsabh^  from  natsabh  = 
♦  *  to  station."  The  R.  V.  renders  mutstsabh 
*'  a  fort." 

IF  (1)  Mount  of  Corruption  J  Mount  of 
Destruction.— A  hill  south-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, constituting  the  southern  portion  of 
the  chain  of  whic£  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  is 
the  middle  eleyation.  It  was  there  that 
Solomon  set  up  high  places  to  the  idol- 
gods  which  his  foreign  wiyes  desired  to 
worship  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13 — A.V.  and 
B.V.  and  margin;    cf.   1   Kings   xi.  7, 


where  the  eminence  is  called  **  the  mount 
that  is  before  Jerusalem"). 

%  C2)  Mount  of  the  Valley.— A.  district 
in  the  territory  of  Reuboi,  the  exact 
situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  con- 
tained the  ** cities"  of  Dibon,  Bamoth- 
baal,  etc.  (Josh.  xiiL  17-19). 

Mountain. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  rendering  of 
the  primitiye  Hebrew  word  Mar  =  "  a 
mountain."  [Moxtnt.]  Of  the  mountains 
in  or  near  Palestine  the  loftiest  was  Mount 
Hermon.  Then  followed  the  Lebanon 
range.  Compared  with  those  towering 
eleyations  such  hills  as  Mount  Zion,  Mount 
Moriah,  Mount  Carmel,  Mount  Tabor, 
etc.,  were  yery  inferior  eminences  (Deut 
iii.  25). 

f  Mountain  of  the  Amorites. — A  part  (rf 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  at  or  near  Kadtth- 
bamea  (Deut.  i.  19,  20).  The  R,V.  calls 
it  "  the  hill  country  of  the  Amorites." 

Monmlns  [English]. 

As  a  rule  the  Oriental,  like  a  child,  b 
demonstratiye  in  his  griei,  with  the  remit 
that  it  is  less  permanent  than  if  he  rap- 
pressed  his  feehngs.     [MiNSTBEL.]    Whai 
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in  our  own  day  a  death  takes  place  in  the 
East,  the  female  relatiyes  suddenly  bant 
forth  into  loud  cries,  all  keeping  in  iini'J^ 
so  as  to  make  their  wailing  approadi  the 
character  of  a  tune.  Then  it  ceases  •* 
abruptly  as  a  congr^ation  does  on  finjj^ 
ing  one  verse  of  a  hymn.  After  a  trio 
interval  it  re- begins,  as  if  another  yerse  of 
crying  had  to  be  carried  through.  Fro© 
this  yocal  music  to  the  employment  of 
instruments  the  transition  is  but  sudit. 
[MnreTEEL.]  It  is  noteworthy  that  when 
Jacob  died  tne  great  company  of  E^ypto*"* 
and  Israelites  who  went  to  bury  mm  "•* 
to  have  gone  about  250  miles  without  aor 
great  outward  manifestations  of  "^''^^^^ 
uien  at  a  prearranged  signal  they  snddjniT 
burst  forth  on  rea^iing  the  threshing-owr 
of  Atad,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Oen.  L  10,  H)- 
One  way  of  manifesting  great  grief  was  J) 
rend  the  (outer).  gamuntB  (2  8am.  aoa*  ''^ 
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31 :  Ezra  iz.  3,  5 ;  Joel  ii.  13) ;  another 
was  to  dress  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Psalm  Ixix.  11,  etc.): 
another  was  to  put  ashes  on  the  head 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  19),  or  in  general  to  combine 
the  sackcloth  and  the  ashes,  especially 
when  the  sorrow  arose  from  contrition  for 
sin  {ibid.f  iee  also  Esther  iv.  1,  3;  Im. 
Iviii.  5) ;  and  there  were  various  other 
methods  of  expressing  or  publishing  grief. 

Monae  [Eng.  from  Lat.  and  Gr.  Mus= 
** a  mouse"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Akhbar  =  *^  a 
mouse,"  from  akel=  "to  consume"  and 
bar  =  "com"  (?)  {Oesenius),  in  six  Old 
Testament  paasagee.  It  was  an  unclean 
animal  (Lev.  xi.  29),  but  was  eaten  by 
people  in  Isaiah's  time  (Isa.  Ixvi.  17;. 
Five  golden  mice  were  sent  as  votive 
offerings  by  the  five  Philistine  cities,  when 
they  were  sending  back  the  ark  to  the 
Israelite  territory.  The  Hebrew  word 
seems  to  be  a  comprehensive  one,  including 
not  merely  the  g^us  Mus,  but  most  of  the 
family  MuridsB.  with  many  ^iiiTnii.lH  from 
other  families  naving  either  an  affinity  or 
an  analogy  to  the  l^pical  mice.  One  of 
these,  stated  to  be  destructive  to  crops  in 
P^estine,  is  the  Southern  field-vole 
{Arricoia  arvafis). 

Mosa  [Heb.  Motsa  =  "  a  going  forth," 
«*  a  fountain"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Ephah  (1  Ghron.  ii.  46). 

(2)  A  son  of  a  certain  Zimri,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  '  (1  Chron.  viii. 
36,37). 

Monli  [Heb.  Moisah  =  "  a  foun- 
tain" (?)].     [MOZA.] 

A  "  cit^,"  town,  or  village  of  Benjamin 
^Josh.  xviii.  26).  Grove  placee  it  doubt- 
Tully  at  the  Btr  Eyub,  soutn  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  survey  map  at  the  ruined  village  of 
Beit  Mizza,  about  5  miles  west-north-west 
of  the  dty. 

Molberry-trea. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Bakha  = 
"  weeping,"  "  a  tree  which  weeps  tears," 
i,e,  distils  gum  of  a  tear-like  form,  in 
2  Sam.  V.  ^,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15 ; 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  6--A.y.  marsnn.  In  all 
these  paMages  the  margin  of  uie  R.y.  has 
"  balsam-trees."  Bo^e  suggests  that  the 
tree  intended  was  a  species  of  poplar. 
Tristram  more  specifically  calls  it  Populm 
euphratieay  which  in  Palestine  grows  along 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ana  the  other 
rivers.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  regard 
this  poplar  as  the  willow  oi  Psalm  cxi^xvii. 

2.      [WILLOW.] 

Mule  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Mulut  =  "  a 
mule"]. 

(1)  Flural,  —  The  rendering  in  Gen. 
zzzri   24— A.y.    of    Jmtm,    probably 


meaning  "  hot  springs,"  as  it  is  rendered 

intheK.V. 

I       (2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Pi^^, 

I   from    paradh  =  "  to    go     ouickly,"     in 

I   thirteen  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (2 

I   Sam.  xiii.  29 ;  xviii.  9,  etc.^.    It  is  often 

,   mentioned  with  the  horse  (1  Kings  xviii. 

5  ;  Pfialm  xxxii.  9,  etc.).    It  seems  to  be 

correctly  translated.  The  mule  is  a  hybrid 

between  the  horse  and  tiie  ass,  and  is  very 

surefooted. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
kheshj  from  rakhnun  t=  "  to  run  quicklv  ** 
(1  Kings  iv.  28— A. V.  margin;  Esthar 
viii.  10,  14— A.V.  The  R.V.  substitutes 
** swift  steed"  for  mule  in  all  these 
passages. 

Mnpplm  [Probably  a  copyist*8  error 
for  SHUppnc  (q.v.)]. 

The  eighth  son  of  Benjamin  [Shxtpfiic] 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21). 

Murder  [English]. 

Just  after  the  Deluge,  it  was  stated 
either  as  an  enactment  or  as  a  prophecy, 
probably  the  former,  that  "  whoso  shea- 
deth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed :  for  in  the  iniage  of  God  made  He 
man  "  (G^en.  ix.  6J.  The  cities  of  refuge 
were  not  institutea  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deliberate  murderer;  they  were  designed 
for  the  man  who  had  accidentally  com- 
mitted manslaughter  (Numb,  xxxv.k  Even 
if  the  deliberate  murderer  had  reacned  the 
altar,  and  probably  taken  hold  of  the 
**  horns,"  he  was  to  be  taken  from  it  and 
to  die  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  cf.  1  Kings  ii. 
28-34).  The  modem  Arabs  sometimes 
have  the  option  of  receiving  money  as 
ransom  for  a  murderer  or  demanding  his 
life.  (See  a  case  in  Warren*s  Underground 
Jerusalem,  352-354).  In  the  Mosaic  law 
it  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  such 
ransom  should  oe  accepted  from  a  de- 
liberate murderer;  he  was  to  be  put  to- 
death  (Numb.  xxxv.  31). 

Mnalii  [Heb.  =  "going,"  "giving 
place  to,"  *^  withdrawing  "  (?)]. 

The  younger  son  of  Meran,  and  the 
founder  of  a  family,  that  of  the  Mushites 
(Exod.  vi.  19;  Numb.  iii.  20;  xxvi.  58; 
1  Chron.  vi.  19,  47 ;  xxiii.  21,  23 ;  xxiv. 
26,  30). 

Mnste  [Eng.  from  Lat.  MuHea;  Gr. 
Motisike  =  "  music,  that  which  pertains  to 
the*  Muses'"]. 

Music  is  of  two  kinds— vocal  and  instru- 
mental. There  is  music  in  a  sentence 
spoken  with  proper  modulation  of  voice, 
and  from  speech  of  such  a  kind  vocal 
music  was  gradually  evolved.  That  of  the 
Hebrews  is  very  difficult  to  recover,  and 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  charac- 
ter. They  seem  to  have  practised  cantil- 
lation  or  chanting,  like  that  which  the 
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Arabs  now  use  for  reciting  the  Koran. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  Hebrew  accents  may 
have  been  intended  to  afford  direction  as 
to  the  methods  of  cantiUation.  Instru- 
mental music  is  that  produced  or  assisted 
by  instruments,  which  are  of  three  kinds : 
stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  mstruments  of  percussion.  Poetic 
but  mythic  stories  are  told  bj  the  classic 
writers  as  to  how  the  various  musical 
instruments  first  came  into  use.  Sir  John 
Stainer  (Music  of  the  Bible,  70-73)  gives  a 
more  redible  hypothesis  in  saymg  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  stringed  instruments 
arose  prouiDly  from  the  twanging  of  a 
bowstrmg.  Next,  bowstrings  may  have 
been  intentionally  placed  parallel  to  each 
other ;  then  the  value  of  a  resonance  box 
may  have  been  accidentally  discovered; 
then  it  may  have  been  found  that  by  bend- 
ing the  bow  to  a  considerable  extent  room 
could  be  made  for  more  strings  parallel  to 
the  first,  or  by  pulling  it  still  farther  back 
for  a  series  of  strings  at  right  angles  to 
them ;  and  thus  step  bjr  step  harps,  lyres, 
etc.,  arisen.  Various  stringed  instruments, 
as  the  harp,  the  i)salter3r,  the  dulcimer, 
etc,  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  evo- 
lution of  wind  instruments  was  probably 
from  two  different  sources — ^reeds  and  the 
hollow  horns  of  animals.  From  the  former 
came  flutes,  pipes,  etc. ;  and  from  the 
latter  trumpets  of  all  kinds.  Of  this  type, 
the  trumiMC,  the  pipe,  the  flute,  the  oreon, 
the  bagpipe  (?),  etc.,  are  mentioned  in 
Scriptt^.  Instrumente  of  percussion,  Uke 
cymbals,  may  perhaps  have  oeen  suggested 
first  by  clapping  the  hands  ;  bells,  by 
striking  anytoing  in  nature  which  hap- 
pened to  be  sharplv  resonant ;  and  drums 
by  doing  so  to  anytning  in  nature  emitting 
under  percussion  a  dumr  sound.  Cymbals, 
bells,  and  timbrels  (the  last-named  bdng 
a  kind  of  hand-drum)  are  the  three  €biet 
instruments  of  percussion  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  headings  of  various  Psalms 
give  musical  directions,  but  the  meaning  of 
many  of  them  is  uncertain. 


[Englishl. 

The  rendermg  of  the  Greek  Sinapi  in 
Matt.  xiii.  31;  xvii.  20;  Mark  iv.  31; 
Luke  xiii.  19 ;  xvii.  6.  It  is  the  ordinary 
Greek  and  Latin  word  for  "mustard'*; 
but  there  is  this  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
as  such,  that  it  is  said  to  become  a  tree 
(Matt.  xiii.  32;  Luke  xiii.  19;  cf.  also 
Mark  iv.  32).  The  Sinapie  nigra  TBlack 
Mustard),  however,  grows  to  the  neight 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  in  Palestine, 
which  would  entitle  it  to  be  popularly 
regarded  as  a  tree.  Those  who  seek 
another  identification  generally  consider 
the  mustard  of  Scripture  to  have  been 
Salradora  persica^  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Salvadoracecc  or  Soivadorads.   'Brot. 


Boyle,  who  strongly  supported  this  view, 
says  that  it  has  a  succulent  fruit,  tasting 
like  garden-cress.  It  is,  however,  small, 
and  apparently  confined  to  the  low  valley 
of  the  Jordan. 

Mntli  LiiblMB  [Heb.  =  <<die  for  the 
son  "  (F),  or  *♦  death  to  the  eon  "  (?)]. 
An  expression  of  very  doubtful 


ing  in  the  title  of  Psa&n  ix.  The  A.y. 
r^ds,  *^  To  the  chief  Musician  upon  Muth- 
labben,"  as  if  it  was  a  musical  mstrmnent 
of  which  nothing  is  known.  The  B.V. 
**For  the  Chief  Musician;  set  to  Mnth- 
labben,"  as  if  it  was  an  ode  to  the  time  of 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  set.  The  latter 
is  the  more  probable  '< ' 


Myr»  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Mura ;  cf .  with 
Murrha  =  "  myrrh,**  or  with  Muron  = 
'*  any  sweetjuice  distilling  from  plants  **]. 

A  dty  of  Ljrda,  where  Paul  landed  from 
the  Adramyttiau  vessel  in  which  he  bad 
hitiierto  sailed,  and  went  on  board  a  skb 
belonging  to  Alexandria  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 
Myra  was  one  of  the  six  principal  cities  of 
Lyda.    It  is  now  called  l>embra. 

Myrrh  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Myrrha;  Or. 
ir«nAM=" myrrh*'].    See  No,  2. 
I.  In  the  Ola  Teetament. 
(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mor, 


from  marar  =  ' 


Bow,"  "to drop,'*  "to 
distil,**  in  eleven  Old  Testament  passaM 
"  Flowing  myrrh  *'  was  an  ingrodieu  m 
the  oil  with  which  Aaron  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  anointed  (Exod.  xxx.  2}— 
R.V,).  Beds,  garments,  etc.,  were  per- 
fumed with  it  (Psalm  xlv.  8 ;  Prov.  m 
17 ;  Song  iii.  6),  and  an  oil  of  myrrh  wsi 
used  in  tiie  purification  of  women  (Esth* 
ii.  12).  The  plant  which  produced  it  waa 
probably  Babamadendrtm  myrrha.  It  » 
a  small  tree,  with  odoriferous  wood  sod 
bark,  short  spiny  branches,  trifolioiata 
leaves,  and  plum-like  fruit.  It  grows  nj 
Arabia  Felix,  and  furnishes  the  mynv  » 
commerce. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  X«t 
from  /w^  =  **  to  conceal,*'  in  Gen.  xxry»- 
25 ;  xliii.  11— A. V.  and  B.V.  "  Myrrh"  « 
not  a  happy  translation ;  it  should  b»J» 
been  "ladanum,**  called  by  the  Grseto 
ledan  and  ledanon,  and  by  the  Arabs  ^"f' 
which  is  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  M.  1* 
is  a  highly-fragrant  resin,  ©ontainroj* 
volatile  oil,  and  is  produced  by  cwj" 
ereticue  and  various  other  species  of  t^' 
rose.    It  grows  in  parts  of  oyria. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Smitr^ 
which  liddeU  and  Scott  define  uj^ 
resinous  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree  (^J^.  ^ 
a  kind  of  acacia),  used  for  embannijj 
the  dead.  [Sjctbka.]  The  Magi  bro^J 
it  from  the  East  to  present  to  thelpfi"! 
Jesus  (Matt.  iL  11).    At  the  crudfiiK*  ^ 
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was  offered  Him  in  wine  to  deaden  pain 
(Mark  xy.  23),  and  was  an  ingredient  also 
in  the  spices  oesigned  for  the  anointing  of 
His  body  (John  zix.  39). 

WjrtHm  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
Mwrtus ;  (Jr.  Murtot  =  "  the  myrtle- 
tree"]- 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ffadhas, 
from  hadhas  =  **  to  rorinflN**  "  to  leap," 
**to  hasten,"  in  six  Old  Testament  pas- 
sages. Booths  were  made  of  its  branches 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Neh.  yiii.  15). 
It  was  evidently  a  garden  tree  (Isa.  xli. 
19),  smooth  instead  of  thorny  (Iv.  13).  It 
grew  in  **  bottoms,"  or  "  shady  i>laces" 
(Zech.  i.  8— R.V.  text  and  margin;  cf. • 
also  10,  11).  The  tree  is  undoubtedly  the 
common  myrtle  {Myrtua  eommunia)^  which 
grows  in  Palestine.    [Hapahhah.] 

MsrsU  [Lat.  from  Or.  Mmid], 
A  province  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  bounded  on  the  nortii 
by  the  Propontis  (the  Sea  of  Marmora  or 
Marmara),  on  the  south  by  Lydia,  on  the 
east  by  Bithynia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Hellespont.  The  Troad  lay  within  its 
limits.  Paul  and  Silas  passed  throu«^h  it 
to  Troas,  one  of  its  cities  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8). 
Assos,  to  which  Paul  sailed  to  meet  his 
associates,  was  another  (xx.  13).  A  third 
was  Persrajnos,  one  of  the  seven  churches 
in  Asia  (Rev.  i.  11 ;  ii.  12-17). 

MjmUry  [Gk*.  Mtuiterion  =  "  a  mys- 
tery," **  secret  doctrine  "1. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
New  Testament  is  '*  something  as  yet  un- 
revealed."  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  it  if  it  were  once  revealed, 
but  only  that  as  yet,  at  least,  it  has  not 
been  made  known  (Mark  iv.  11 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  2.5 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  etc.). 


N 

Naain  [Heb.=*< sweetness,"  ^'pleasant- 
ness"]. 

A  son  of  the  celebrated  Caleb  (1  Chron. 
iv.  15). 

NaaniAli  [Heb.  =  « sweet,"  "agree- 
able," "pleasant,"  "delightful"]. 

I.   Women. 

n)  The  daughter  of  Lamech,  and  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22). 

(2)  An  Ammonitess.  the  mother  of  king 
Befaoboam  (1  Kings  nv.  21,  31 ;  2  Chren. 
zii.  13). 

n.  A  Place, 

A  town  or  village  in  the  lowland  of 
Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Sir  Charles  Warren 
identifies  it  with  Na*4neh,  about  22  miles 
north-by -west  of  Jerusalem,  and  11  from 


the  nearest  part  of   the  Mediterranean. 
[Naamathite.] 

Nmouui  [Heb.  =  " pleasantness,"  "de- 
light"!. 

(1)  The  fifth  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Bela  (Numb, 
xxvi.  40),  and  founder  of  a  family. 
[Naamite.] 

^  (3)  A  Syiian  commander-in-chief  in  the 
time  of  £lisha.  He  was  an  able  and  a 
brave  man,  but  was  a  leper.  In  one  of 
the  Syrian  ruids  into  the  Israelite  territory, 
the  soldiers  had  brought  away  a  little 
maid,  who  became  a  slave  to  Naaman> 
wife.  This  little  girl,  who  showed  a  re- 
markable absence  of  vindictiveness  towards 
her  enslaver,  expressed  to  her  mistress  the 
wish  that  Naaman  were  with  Elisha  in 
Samaria,  as  the  prophet  would  heal  him  of 
his  leprosy.  The  speech  of  the  maiden  was 
reported  to  the  master,  who  resolved  to 
seek  a  cure  from  Elisha.  His  sovereign, 
the  king  of  Syria,  wrote  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction for  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  king  of 
Israel.  It  was  so  despotically  worded  tiiat 
when  the  Israelite  ruler  received  it  he 
thought  the  affair  of  the  leprosy  was  only 
a  mere  pretext,  and  that  the  real  intention 
of  his  correspondent  was  to  pick  a  quarrel 
and  declare  war.  Elisha  reassured  the 
king,  and  desired  that  Naaman  should 
be  sent  to  him,  when  he  would  learn  that 
there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel.  When 
he  came  with  nis  horses  and  his  chariot 
to  Elisha*s  door,  the  prophet  sent  out 
a  message  that  he  was  to  dip  seven 
times  in  Jordan,  and  he  should  be  cleansed. 
Naaman,  feeling  affronted,  declined  the 
prescription,  saymg,  "  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash* 
in  them  and  be  clean  ?  "  He  went  off  in  a 
passion,  but  his  servants  soothed  his  ruffled 
temper,  and  begsed  him  to  dip  in  Jordan, 
which  he  did,  and  was  at  once  miraculously 
cured.  Now  thoroughly  softened  in  heart, 
and  filled  with  flratitude,  he  wished  to 
reward  Elisha.  The  jirophet  refused  all 
recompense ;  but  Gehazi,  his  servant,  acted 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  [Gehazi.] 
Naaman  renounced  idolatry,  and  became 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  the  first  step- 
towards  his  conversion  bein^  the  return  of 
good  for  evil  made  him  by  his  little  f enuCle 
slave  (2  Kings  V.  1-27). 

Naamatlilta  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Naa^ 
mathi], 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  district, 
town,  or  village,  Naamah  or  Naamath, 
probably  the  former.  Zophar,  Job's 
"  friend,"  was  a  Naamathite  (Job  ii.  11 ; 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  i. ;  xlii  9).  The  word  may 
have  been  derived  from  Naajcah  (2)  (q.v.), 
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but  was  more  probably  an  onknown  place 
in  Arabia. 

NMunita  [Eng.    In  £n^.  Nkami]. 
One  belongingto  the  family  of  Naao 
the  son  of  Bela  (Numb.  zxvi.  40). 

Naarah  [Heb.  =  **agirl"]. 

I.  A  JFoman,— One  of  the  wives  of 
Ashhnr,  the  ^'father  of  Tekoah"  (1  Ghron. 
iv.  6,  6). 

n.  A  Plaf0.—iL  town  or  village  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Ephraim.  It  was  east  of 
fiethd,  and  not  fajr  from  Jericho  (Josh, 
xvi.  7— B.V.).  Called  in  the  A.V.  Naa- 
BATH  (q-v.),  and  in  1  Chron.  vii.  28— A. V. 
and  R.y.  Naaban  (q.v.)>  Major  Conder 
places  it  doubtfully  at  the  ruin  el  Aujah 
or  Aujeh  et  Taht4ni,  5  miles  north  of  the 
Old  and  6  north  of  the  New  Testament 
Jericho. 

Nmana  [Heb.  =  "  youthful  ♦*  (?),  from 

.Vaar="al)oy"]. 

A  son  of  Esbai,  and  one  of  David's 
valiant  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  (V7).  The  same 
as  Paari  the  Arbite  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35. 
G^esenius  believes  Naari  the  better  spell- 
ing. 0  (T)  could  easily  have  been  sub- 
stuuted  lor  3  (N)  by  some  copyist. 

Vrnmrmm  [Heb.  =  *<youthfurn. 
The   same   as   Naabah  (II.)  (q.v. 
Chron.  vii.  28). 


)    (1 


NMuratli  [Heb.  =  "  to  a  girl/'  Naarah 
with  a  suffix,  meaning  **  to  '*]. 
The  same  as  Najlbah  (U.)  (q.v.). 

NmuOiob  [Nahshon]  (Exod.  vi.  23). 

NmwMon  [N.T.  Or.    See  the  article]. 
The   Greek  form  of  Nahshon  (q.v.) 
(Matt.  i.  4  ;  Luke  iii.  32). 

NaUol  [Heb.  Ifabhal  =  *<  foolish,'* 
<*  wicked"!. 

A  landed  proprietor  resident  in  Maon. 
but  whose  possessions  were  in  and  around 
Oarmel  (not  Mount  Carmel,  but  the  village 
Carmel  m  Judah).  His  wife's  name  was 
Abigail.  When  Nabal  was  shearing  his 
sheep,  David  sent  ten  young  men  to  solicit 
some  little  assistance  for  himself  and  his 
followers.  Nabal  sent  back  a  churlish 
refusal,  which  so  irritated  David  that  he 
put  his  band  of  outlaws  in  motion  with 
the  intention  of  cutting  oS  Nabal  and 
every  other  male  belongmg  to  the  house- 
hold. Abigail,  who  was  a  clever  and 
judicious  woman,  made  ready  a  present 
for  David,  and,  starting  promptly,  apolo- 
nsed  for  ner  husband's  conduct,  allayed 
the  resentment  which  it  had  caused,  and 
prevented  the  gathering  storm  from  break- 
ing on  her  home.  Betmning  to  her  abode, 
she  found  a  great  feast  in  progress,  and 
her  lord  completely  intoxicated.  Next 
morning,  when  he  was  sober,  she  told  him 
how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  destruction. 


He  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  intelli- 
gence, and  never  recovered  mm  the  diodE 
which  it  caused,  but  died  in  ten  days. 
After  a  time,  Abigail  became  one  of 
David's  wives  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1-42). 

NalMtli  [Heb.  Xahhoth  =  "fruits"]. 

An  inhabitant  of  JezreeL  who  had  s 
vineyard  in  that  town  near  Ahab's  palace. 
The  king  wished  to  buy  it,  bat  its  owner 
would  not  sell  it  because  it  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  ancestors.  For  details  as 
to  how,  at  the  instanceof  Jesebel,  Naboth*s 
life  was  sworn  away  by  sQlxniiea  witnenei 
and  he  put  to  death  unjustly,  the  vinmid 
being  aiterwards  seised  by  Ahab,  and  the 
iud^ent  of  God  called  down  on  uie  guilty 
Idxig  and  his  yet  guiltier  wifo,  tee  the 
articles  Ahab,  Jbzxbbl,  and  Elija: 


(1 


Kings  xxi.  1-^4 ;  x^U-2S ;  2  Kings  ix. 
30-37). 
NAohoB    [Naoon]    (2   Sam.    vi.    6— 

A.V.). 

NAohor  [Nahob]  (Josh.  xxiv.  2— 
A.V. ;  Luke  lii.  34— A. V.). 

Naoon,  Naohon  HSeb.  Kakh<m  = 
"prepared,"  "ready"]. 

A  person  or  a  place  (it  is  not  known 
which)  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Uzzah.    [f .] 

f  The  threshing-Jhor  ofXacon;  XackwU 
threahifw-Jloor,  —  A  threshing-floor  at 
which  Ua^ah  was  struck  dead  for  touch- 
ing the  ark  (2  Sam.  vL  6-8— A. V.  and 
B.y.).  Called  also  Pesez-Uzzah  (q.v.). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 

Nadab  [Heb.  N<Mabh^''ot  one'f 
freewm."  "hTwral"]. 

(1)  The  eldest  of  Aaron's  four  sons 
(Exod.  vi.  23;  Numb.  iii.  2  ;  xxvi.  60: 
1  Chron.  vi.  3 ;  xxiv.  1).  With  his  brother 
Abihu,  he  was  granted  the  privilege  of  a 
near  approach  to  Jehovidi  at  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxiv.  I),  and  was  subsequently  apmnnted 
to  the  inieethood  (xxviii.  1),  but  both  <^ 
them  uterwards  offered  stninge  fire  to 
God,  and  as  a  penalty  were  consumed  "bj 
fire  fLev.  x.  1-7 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  61).  From 
the  fact  that  a  command  was  immediately 
thereafter  given  to  Aaron  not  to  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink  when  he  entered  the 
tabernacle,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Nadab 
and  Abihu  had  done  so,  and  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  when  they  coo- 
mitted  the  sin  which  cost  them  thttr  lives 
(9).  They  both  died  childlees  (Numb.  iii. 
4 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  2). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shammai,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  28,  30). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Gibeon  and 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  viiL  30 ;  ix.  36). 

(4)  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  and  his 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  By  the 
A.y.  he  began  to  reign  about  954  b.o.  He 
followed  the  evil  example  of  his  father 
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-vritb.  rwpeot  to  oalf-wonhip.  He  led  the 
:f  oroei  of  his  kingdom  to  benege  Gibbethon, 
but  was  murdered  with  his  relatives  by 
3aa8ha,  who  then  mounted  the  vacant 
throne.  This  massacre  fulfilled  the  threat- 
«iiiii£8  of  Jehovah  against  Jeroboam  and 
his  House.  Nadab  died  about  B.C.  952, 
After  a  short  reign  of  two  years  (1  Kings 
jriv.  10,11,20;  XV.  26,  30). 

Nasgal,  NMm  [N.T.  Ghr.  yamai, 
from  Heb.  Nogah^''  brilliance,"  «* ifeht- 

Tifng'  *•]. 

^le  son  of  BCaath,  and  the  father  of 
lieli,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Luke 
in.  25,  26). 

NabAlal,  NaluOlAl,  Nalialol  [Heb. 
irah€Ual,  NahaM  =  "  pasture '»]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xiz. 
15 — ^A.V.  and  R.V.J,  from  which,  how- 
«ver,  that  tribe  failed  to  drive  out  the 
Canaanite  inhabitants  (Judg.  L  30).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
35).  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  says  that  it 
was  afterwards  called  Mahlul.  Schwarz  and 
Tan  de  Yelde  identify  this  with  the  village 
of  Mal(kl,  4  miles  west  of  Nazareth.  Major 
Oonder,  however,  places  it  doubtfully 
at  *Ain  MilhU.  4  miles  east-north-east 
of  Nazaretii,  ana  identifies  Malilil,  but  with 
a  query,  with  Mahalah  (q.v.). 

NahaUel  [Heb.  Nahhaliel  ^ '' yviWey 
of  God"  {Getenius);  "torrent  of  Gkni*^' 
{Grove), 

An  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb.  xxi.  19).  The  survey 
map  places  it  in  the  Reubenite  territory, 
about  12  miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Wady  Zerka  M&*atn,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  11  miles  north  of 
the  Amon. 

Naliallal  [Nahal^lI  (Josh.  six.  15— 
A.  v.). 
NahAl«l  [Nahal^]  (Judg.  i.  30). 

Nahaa  [Heb.  Hahham  =  <<  solace," 
**  consolation"]. 

According  to  the  R.Y.  the  brother  of 
Hodiah*s  wife;  according  to  the  A.Y. 
Hodiah  was  herself  the  wife  of  a  certain 
Ezra  (1  Chron.  iv.  19). 

Nahamanl  [Heb.  Nahhamani  ='* re- 
pentant" (Geaeniua),  "comforter"  (Oxford 
Siifo)]. 

One  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
t)abel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nahwral,  Naliaii  [Heb.  Nahharai, 
yahhari  =  "snoring"]. 

A  Beerothite,  Joab*s  armourbearer  (2 
Sam.  xxin.  37— A. V.  and  B.V. ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  39). 

Naharl  [Nxhasai]  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37— 
A.V.). 


[Heb.    Nakha$h  =  '*9k    ser- 
pent"!. 

(1)  One  of  the  parents  of  Abigail, 
Z^*uiah*s  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  it  is 
noteworthy  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  tnat  she  was  sister  to  a  much 
more  celebrated  person,  viz.,  to  David  (cf. 
1  Chron.  ii.  13-16).  This  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  she  may  nave  stood  to  Zeruiah  m 
a  closer  relation  than  to  David  ;  in  other 
words,  that  she  may  have  been  full-siBter 
to  Zeruiah  and  only  half-sister  to  David. 
This  would  happen  if  a  certain  woman 
had  been  wedcted  first  to  Nahash,  and 
borne  him  two  daughters,  Zeruiah  and 
Abigail,  and  then,  becoming  a  widow,  had 
been  remarried  to  Jesse,  and  |^ven  tnrth 
to  seven  sons,  of  whom  David  was  the 
youngest.  This  is  Dean  Stanley*s  explana- 
tion, and  he  thinks  that  Nahash  may  have 
been  tiie  Ammonite  Idnff  of  whom  a  notice 
is  given  under  No.  2.  If  this  explanation 
be  rejected,  then  the  Jewish  tradition 
must  be  accepted  that  Nahash  and  Jesse 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  or  Nahash 
must  be  assumed  to  be  feminine,  and  the 
individual  so  designated  to  have  been 
Jesse's  wife. 

(2)  An  Ammonite  kin^  who  besieged 
Jabesh-Gilead,  and  when  its  surrender  on 
conditions  was  offered,  would  not  accept 
the  proposals  unless  every  man  in  the 
place  consented  to  lose  an  eye.  Time 
was  given  to  consider  the  cruel  and  insult- 
ing message.  Before  it  expired,  Saul,  just 
before  elected  king,  appeared  with  a 
relieving  army,  tot^ly  defeated  the  Am- 
monites, and  saved  Jabesh-Gilead  and  its 
defenders  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-11).  Either  this 
Nahash  or  a  son  of  his  bearing  the  same 


name  treated  David  kindly,  ^ieihaps  be- 
cause he  was  at  variance  with  £laul  (2 
Sam.  X.  2). 


(2 


(3)  A  man  (not  the  king  [?])  who  lived 
in  Kabbath  of  the  Ammonites  (  2  Sam. 
xvii  27). 

Nalifttli  [Heb.  Nahhath  =  "descent"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Beuel,  a  descendant  of 
Esau.  He  became  a  "duke"  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17 ;  1  Chron.  i.  37). 

(2)  A  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chron.  vi. 
26). 

(3)  A  Levite,  one  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  offerings  under 
Hez^dah  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13). 

Nalibl  [Heb.  Nahhbir=  "concealed"]. 
The  representative  spy  from  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Numb.  xiii.  14). 

Nahor,  Natfhor  [Heb.  Nahhor  = 
"breathing  hard,"  "snorting"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Serug,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  n.  24,  25). 

(2)  A  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27). 
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Naludion,  NMUdMm,  NamwHwi  [Heb. 
Nahhshon  =  **an  enchanter,'*  *'a 
wizard"]. 

A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
early  period  of  the  wilderness  wanderings 
2^umb.  i.  7 ;  ii.  3 ;  vii.  12,  17 ;  x.  14). 
Though  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  yet 
his  silrter  was  married  to  Aaron,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  23).  Nah- 
shon  was  the  grandfather  of  Boaz,  Buth's 
husband,  and  the  fifth  backward  in  the 
genealogy  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20-22;  1 
Chnm.  li.  10-12).  This  placed  him  in  the 
ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke 
iii.  32,  33). 

Nahmn  [Heb.  AaAAtim  = ''solace/' 
**  consolation,"  **  a  comforter  "]. 

A  prophet  bom  at  Elkosh,  a  village 
either  in  Assyria  or  in  Qalilee,  probably 
in  the  former  (Nahum  i.  1).  [Eleosh.] 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  history  except 
what  may  be  ascertained  from  his  writings. 

f  The  Book  of  Nahum,— The  seventh  of 
the  minor  pronhets  or  prophetic  works. 
Its  author  was  Nahum  the  Elkoshite.  It 
is  entitled  "the  burden  of  Nineveh"  (or 
**the  oracle  concerning  Nineveh"  [R.v. 
marsinl)  (Nahum  i.  1),  or  it  might  be  de- 
fined '*  the  judgment  pronounc^  against 
Nineveh."  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections: — 

(1)  The  power  of  Jehovah  in  nature, 
specially  ^s  power  over  human  affairs, 
with  consolation  to  the  people  of  Judah 
(chap.  L). 

(2)  The  siege,  capture,  and  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  (ii.,  m.J. 

The  style  of  Nahum  is  excellent,  which 
would  better  agree  with  an  earlv  than  a 
late  date  for  his  prophecies.  The  time 
when  they  were  written  is  not  certain. 
Evidently  Assyria  and  not  Babylon  was 
then  the  dominant  power.  If  the  yoke  of 
i  13  is  the  Assjrriau  yoke  on  the  ten  tribes, 
and  chap.  ii.  2  refers  to  their  captivity,  then 
Nahum  must  have  written  sumequent  to 
722  B.O.,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Samaria 
by  Sargon.  The  destruction  of  No-Amon 
(ThebM),  referred  to  as  a  past  event  in 
ill.  8-10,  is  placed  by  Sayce  in  665  B.C., 
and  that  of  Nineveh  doubtfully  in  606  B.C. 
Nahum,  then,  mav  be  placed  between 
these  two  dates.  Hitzig  sus^ests  B.C.  630, 
and  Ewald  630  to  62o  B.C.  !nie  canonicity 
of  Nahum's  prophecies  has  never  been 
doubted. 

NalB  [Gr.  from  Heb.  Kain  or  Xaim  = 
*' pleasant" (Porter) ;  iVat«= "pasture  "  (?) 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  city,  town,  or  village  where  our  Lord 
raised  to  life  the  only  son  of  a  widow 
woman  (Luke  vii.  1 1  - 17) .  It  is  still  called 
Nain,  and  is  in  the  norUi-west  corner  of 
the  eminence  called  Jebel  ed  Duhy,  or 
Little  Hermon,  2  miles  west-south-west 


from  Endor,  and  5,  as  the  crow  flies, 
south -south-east  from  Nazareth.  Thorason 
{Land  and  the  Book,  445^  describes  it  ts 
a  small  hamlet,  now  little  more  than  a 
cluster  of  ruins.  Its  only  antiquities  are 
sepulchral  caverns  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  village. 

Naiotli  [Heb.  Ka-yoih  =  **  habita- 
tions"]. 

A  place  near  Ramah,  to  which  David 
fled  to  hold  communication  with  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  xix.  18, 19,  22,  23 ;  -ix.  1).  Exact 
situation  unknown. 

Name  [English]. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  every 
Roman  had  three  names  —  a  preemomen, 
which  was  his  personal  name ;  a  nomen, 
which  was  that  of  his  genu  or  house  ;  and 
a  cognomen  y  or  surname,  which  was  that  of 
his  family.  When  we  find  Romans  with 
only  two  names,  as  Pontius  Pilate,  or 
Claudius  Lysias,  we  may  know  that  their 
prtenomen  has  been  omitted  for  brevity^ 
sake. 

Naomi  [Heb.  =  ''  pleasant "  ;  d  Ruth 
i.  20)]. 

The  wife  of  Elimelech.  who,  dying  soon, 
left  her  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Mahkm 
and  Chilion.  These  also  passed  away  at 
an  early  age.  Naomi  had  been  sojourning 
in  Moab,  a  famine  being  then  in  Canaan. 
When  it  came  to  an  end,  she  returned  to 
Bethlehem-Judah,  her  husband's  town. 
While  her  deceased  sons  lived,  they  had 
married  Moabite  women,  Orpah  and  Kuth. 
The  latter,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
Naomi,  accompanied  her  to  Canaan,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Boaz  [Ruth]  (Ruth 
i.-iv.). 

NaphUh,  Naphlali  [Heb.  and  Aramaic 
=  "  recreation,"  **  refreshment "  {Gf- 
seniwt);  "cheerful"  (Or/ord Bibie)], 

The  eleventh  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
15 ;  1  Chron.  i.  31),  and  founder  of  a  dan 
with  which  the  Israelite  tribes  east  of  th<^ 
Jordan  were  at  one  time  in  conflict  (1 
Chron.  v.  18-22— A. V.  and  R.V.) 

Naphtali  [Heb.  =  <<my  wrestling.** 
"my  fight"]. 

(1)  A  Man,— The  sixth  son  of  Jacob, 
the  second  by  Bilhah,  Rachers  maid- 
servant. In  givinff  him  this  name  Rachel 
said,  "With  mighty  wrestlings  have  I 
wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  have  pre- 
vailed" (iee the  etym.)  (Gen.  xxx.  8— R.V. : 
XXXV.  25 ;  Exod.  i.  4  :  1  Chron.  ii.  2^.  The 
dying  Jacob's  prophecy  regarding  N^)h- 
tali  was,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  KMJse ;  he 
giveth  goodly  words  "  (Gen.  xlix.  21). 

(2)  A  7V-iV.— Naphtali  had  four  sons 
bom  in  Canaan  before  the  descent  of 
Jacob  with  his  family  into  Egypt.    They 
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were  Jahzeel,  Guni,  Jezer,  and  Shillem, 
each  of  whom  founded  a  family  (G^n. 
zlvi.  24;  Numb.  xxvi.  48,  49;  1  Chron. 
vii.  13).  The  prince  of  the  Naphtalite  tribe 
early  in  the  wilderness  wanderings  was 
Ahira.  the  son  of  Enan  (Numb.  i.  15 ;  ii. 
29 ;  vii.  78,  83 ;  x.  27) ;  at  a  later  period 
it  was  Pedahel,  the  son  of  Ammihud 
(zzxiy.  28)  ;  its  representative  spy  was 
Kahbi,  the  son  of  Vophd  (xiii.  14).  At  the 
first  census  in  the  -vnldemess  its  fighting 
men  were  63,400  (ii.  29,  30) ;  at  the  second 
they  were  46,400  (xxvi.  50).  The  tribe  of 
Naphtali  pitched  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle,  beside  those  of  Dan  and  Asher 
(ii.  29).  Moses  thus  prophesied  regarding 
their  future :  *'  O  Naphtali,  satisfied  with 
favour  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  possess  thou  the  west  (or  sea 
[B.y.  margin])  and  the  south"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  23).  Arrived  in  Canaan,  thev  were 
one  of  the  six  tribes  who  stood  upon  Moxmt 
Ebal  to  pronounce  curses  on  transgressors 
of  the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  13 ;  cf .  Jwh.  viii. 
33).  The  NaphtaUtes,  whose  location  was 
in  the  north  of  Palestine  [No.  3],  took  a 
larffe  share  in  the  fighting  under  Deborah 
ana  Barak,  being  mentioned  with  Zebulun 
as  having  **  jeopardised  their  lives  unto 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field'* 
(Judg.  iv.  6,  10;  v.  18).  They  also  re- 
sponded to  the  summons  to  arms  issued  by 
Oideon  (vi.  35;  vii.  23).  A  thousand 
captains,  with  37,000  fighting  men,  came  to 
David  at  Hebron,  to  aid  him  in  the  contest 
with  Ishbosheth  (1  Chron.  xii.  34;  cf.  40). 
Their  ruler  sometime  afterwards  was 
Jerimoth,  the  son  of  Azriel  (xxvii.  19 ;  cf. 
Psalm  Ixviii.  27).  Ahimaaz  was  Solomon's 

Sirveyor  in  Naphtali  (1  Kings  iv.  IS), 
iram,  not  the  Tyrian  king,  but  the  skil- 
ful worker  in  metal,  was  a  widow's  son 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (vii.  14).  The 
land  of  Naphtali  was  ravaged  by  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria  (1  Kin^  xv.  20^  2  Chron. 
xvi.  4),  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
subseouently  carried  into  captivity  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings. 
XV.  29).  To  these  calamities  Isaiah  alludes, 
and  comforts  the  afflicted  people  by  inti- 
mating in  the  name  of  the  Lord  tmit  tiie 
territory  now  ravaged  diould  one  day 
receive  special  privilege,  so  that  they  who 
walked  m  darkness  should  see  a  great 
light  (Isa.  ix.  1-7).  This  prophecy  was 
fulftllM  when  our  Lord  made  the  region 
on  which  the  invasion  had  fallen  the  special 
seat  of  His  mixustry  (Matt  iv.  12-16). 

(3)  A  Territory.  —  Its  boundary-line 
was  from  Heleph,  the  oak  in  Zaanannim 
(the  oak  or  terebinth  of  Bcoaanannim 
[B.V.  margin]),  by  or  through  Adami- 
nekeb,  Jabneel,  and  Lakkum,  to  the  river 
Jordan.  Then  it  turned  westward  to 
Aznoth-tabor,  and  Hukkok.  It  had 
Zebulun  on  the  south  and  Asher  on  the 


west.  Among  its  fenced  cities  were  Ham- 
math,  Chinnereth,  Hasor,  Kedesh,  En- 
hazor,  Beth-anath,  and  a  Bethshemesh 
(Josh.  xix.  32-39 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiv.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  3,  4).  The  Oershonite  Levites 
had  three  cities  allotted  them  within  Uie 
territory  of  Naphtali;  they  were  Kede^ 
in  Oaluee,  Hammoth-Dor,  and  Kartan. 
The  first  of  them  was  a  dty  of  TeSMg» 
(Josh.  XX.  7  ;  xxi.  6, 32 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  62, 76). 
Up  to  the  early  period  of  the  Judges  the 
NaphtaUtes  had  not  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  Canaanites  from  Bethshemesh  and 
Beth-anath;  they  had,  however,  made 
them  tributary.  The  Naphtalite  territory 
is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  about  47 
miles  from  north  to  south  by  8  to  13  from 
east  to  west.  The  survey  map  makes  it 
commence,  though  in  an  undefined  maimer, 
on  the  Upper  Jordan  about  15  miles  north 
of  the  Waters  of  Merom,  and  run  south- 
ward to  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Lake 
of  Gkdilee.  Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book, 
286)  describes  it  as  consisting  of  park-like 
scenery,  traversed  in  many  places  bv  deep 
ravines.  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  Tiberias, 
etc.,  were  within  its  limits. 

If  Mount  Naphtali. — The  rendering  in 
Josh.  XX.  7— A. V.  of  what  the  R.V.  trans-  • 
lates  the  hill  coimtry  of  Naphtali.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  single  peak,  but  the 
whole  uplands  of  the  region  occupied  by 
Naphtah. 

Naplitiililm  [Heb.  Naphttihhim  (from 
Egyptian)  =  **  terminal,"  "  at  the  further 
extremity"  (?)  (Gesenitu)]. 

A  son  of  Mizraim,  or  a  tiribe  of  Egyptian 
descent,  and  located  in  Egypt  (Gen.  x.  13 : 
1  Chron.  i.  11).  Prof.  Porter  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  iii.  279)  states  that  Strabo  called  the 
city  of  Queen  Candace  Napata,  in  which 
case  it  was  probably  identical  with  the 
modem  Meroe,  at  a  bend  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Soudan.  The  ruins  consist  of  pyramids, 
temples,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures. 

NarobMiis  [Lat.  from  Ghr.  Karkissos  = 
"the  narcissus,"  "the  daffodil,"  from 
nai-ke  =  "numbness,"  the  plant  being 
narcotic]. 

A  Christian  at  Home  to  whose  house- 
hold, described  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  in 
the  Lord,"  the  apostle  sent  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi  11). 

Hard  [Eng.  from  Lat  Nardtts;  Or. 
Kardoi  =  "  spikenard."] 

A  word  occurring  on  the  margin  of 
Mark  xiv.  3— A.v:  and  R.V.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  read  "  Greek  pi^tic  nard^ 
pistic  being,  perhaps,  a  local  name.  Others 
take  it  to  mean  genuine^  others  liquid.** 
The  texts  of  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  call  it 
Spiksnabd  (q.v.). 

Nathma  [Heb.  =  "  (whom  God)  has 
given,"  ''agift"]. 
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(1)  The  son  of  a  oertain  Attai,  and  the 
father  of  Zabad,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  (1  Chion.  ii.  36). 

(2)  A  distinguished  prophet  in  David's 
rei^n.  It  was  he  who  had  the  proposal 
to  Duild  the  Temple  submitted  to  him  by 
the  kin^.  At  fti«t  he  was  favourable  to 
the  project^  but  afterwards  received  a 
message  from  the  Lord  directing  that  not 
David  but  his  successor  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  building  the  holy  house  (2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1-15).  It  was 
Nathan  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  David 
to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  great  sin  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  This  the 
prophet  did  by  the  parable  of  the  ewe 
lamb  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-15,  25;  cf.  Psahn  U. 
title).  When  Adonijah  aspired  to  the 
throne  in  lieu  of  Solomon,  he  sent  no 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  Nathan, 
believing  probablv  that  the  prophet  was 
too  loyal  to  David  to  be  seduced  from  his 
allefliance  (1  Kings  i.  8-10).  Nathan  told 
Bathsheba  what  had  occurred,  and  advised 
her  to  go  at  once  and  tell  David,  arranging 
that  he  would  come  in  and  confirm  her 
words.  The  plan  was  carried  out,  and 
David  gave  orders  to  Zadok  the  priest. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah,  chiei 
of  the  bodyguard,  to  proclaim  Solomon 
<ll-46).  Nathan  wrote  a  life  of  David, 
which  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

(3)  A  man  of  Zobah.  He  was  the  father 
of  a  certain  1^1,  one  of  David's  heroes 
<2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  38  [P]). 

(4)  The  third  of  those  children  of  David 
who  were  bom  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v. 

H). 

(5)  The  father  of  a  certain  Zabad  in 
Solomon's  reign.  He  seems  different  from 
No.  1  (I  Kings  iv.  5). 

(6)  A  chief  man  with  Ezra  at  the  brook 
Ahava  (Ezra  viii.  16). 

(7)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  by 
Enra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  39). 

Nathan-Melbch  [Heb.  Nethan  Melek 
=  **^oftheking'^]. 

A  chamberlain  who  lived  in  Josiah's 
time  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  11). 

NathaiuMl  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb. 
Nathaniel  (?)  (cf.  Nethaneet)  =  *♦  given  by 
God,"  "gift  of  God"]. 

A  native  of  Cana  in  Gkdilee,  whose 
attention  was  directed  bv  Philip  to  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
At  first  he  felt  the  non-mention  of 
Nazareth  in  the  Old  Testament  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  Messianic  claims  of  One 
who  had  men  brought  up  in  that  town, 
but  he  at  once  yielded  to  the  evidence 
which  the  superhuman  knowledge  of  Jesus 
famished  that  He  was  more  than  man. 
Even  before  this  our  Lord  had  paid  him 


the  compliment  of  calling  him  '*  an  Isael- 
ite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile  *'  (John.  i. 
45-51).  He  was  in  tiie  boat  with  Simon 
Peter  when  the  miraculous  drau^t  of 
fishes  was  brought  in  ^ud.  2).  The  name 
does  not  oocur  m  the  lists  of  the  apostles, 
given  in  the  first  three  gospels,  but  ne  was 
probably  the  same  person  as  Babtholo- 
HEW  (q.v.)' 

Namn  [N.T.  Gr.  Naoum\.    [Nahitic.] 
The  son  of  Esli,  and  the  father  of  Amos, 
in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  TLuke  iii.  25 
—A. v.).    Not  the  prophet  Nairam. 

Nasarene  [Gr.  Kasarenosy  XazorttiM 
=  **  of  or  belonging  to  Nazareth  "]. 

I.  Literally. 

(1^  One  bom  or  resident  in  Nazareth, 
apphed  by  adversaries  contemptuously  to 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  71— B.V. ;  Mark  adv.  67 
— B.V. ;  xvi.  e-B.V.). 

(2)  An  adherent  of  the  "  sect  *'  founded 
by  Jesus — used  contemptuously  (Acts  xzir. 
6). 

II.  Figuratively, 

One  possessed  of  Messianic  character- 
istics, which  residence  in  Nazareth  might 
imply,  or  at  least  symboUse  (Matt.  iL  23). 
The  miotation  or  inference  is  one  of  mudi 
difficulty.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
allusion  may  be  to  the  e^mology  of 
Nazareth,  which  means  "a  twig,"  **a 
shoot  "  or  **  a  branch  "  ;  in  whi<£  case  it 
woula  point  at  Messianic  passaaee  like 
Isa.  xi.  1 ;  liii.  2  ;  Zech.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  12,  etc., 
in  which  the  Messiah  is  compared  to  a 
twig,  shoot,  or  branch. 

Naiar0tb  [Gr.  Nazareth  ^  Kazaret. 
Probably  from  Heb.  Netser;  Aramaic 
Naisaraih  =  ** a,  twig,"  "a  shoot"  **a 
branch"]. 

A  town  of  Galilee,  where  Joseph  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  lived,  and  where,  with 
the  exception  ot  a  visit,  or  peihaps  of 
visits,  to  Jerusalem^  Jesus  spent  the  first 
thirty  yean  of  His  existence  on  earth 
(Matt.  ii.  23;  iv.  13;  Ma^  i.  9;  Lukei. 
26;  ii.  4,  39,  51 ;  iv.  16)^  whence  He  was 
called  reroectfully  by  friends,  contenipta* 
ously  by  foes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  or  Jesot 
the  Nazarene  (Matt.  xxi.  11 ;  Mark  L  24  : 
X.  47 ;  Luke  iv.  34 ;  xviiL  37 ;  xxiv.  19 ; 
John  i.  45 ;  xviii.  5,  7 ;  xix.  19 ;  Acts  ii.  22 : 
X.  38 ;  xxvi.  9).  Nazareth  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  short  time  in  existence  when  it 
became  the  place  of  our  Lord's  residence. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  ApoCTypha.  We  leam  from 
Scripture  that  it  was  built  on  a  hill  which 
had  on  at  least  one  side  of  it  a  '*  brow  "  or 
downward  slope  of  some  steepness.  Hither 
the  Divine  "Prophet"  **in  His  own 
country  "  was  led  to  be  hurled  over  by  H» 
fellow -townsmen,  who  thought  He  was 
granting  other  places  superior  privileges 
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to  those  which  He  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  Nor  was  this  the 
omy  time  that  He  was  rejected  at  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  64-58;  Mark  vi.  1-6).  The 
plaoe  is  still  called  en  K&serah.  It  lies  in 
a  secluded  valley  in  Lower  GaUlee,  a  little 
sorthfromthe  ^reat  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
is  about  15  miles  west-south-west  from 
Tiberias,  20  south-west  of  Tell  Hum 
Capernaum  (P),  and  19  south-east  of  Acre. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  hills  so  curve  round  as 


inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  there 
are  also  a  number  of  Protestants.  There 
is  a  fine  Franciscan  convent.    The  monks 

S>int  out  many  sacred  sites  in  Nazareth, 
nly  one  rests  on  good  evidence — the 
fountain  of  the  Yirffin.  Here  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  must  nave  continually  gone, 
perhaps  for  a  time  carrying  the  Infant 
Jesus,  to  obtain  water  for  her  household. 
The  site  of  the  precipitation  mount  was 
probably  near  the  Maronite  church,  where 


NAZARETH. 


to  enclose  a  basin,  valley,  or  dell,  about  a 
mile  from  east  to  west,  and,  on  an  average, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south, 
except  at  one  place,  where  it  is  wider. 
The  nill  on  the  north-west  of  the  valley 
is  about  500  feet  high,  and  cut  into  ravines 
on  its  eastern  slope.  On  that  eastern 
declivity  stands  the  village  of  Nazaretii, 
the  houses,  which  are  better  than  those  in 
many  other  villa^  of  Palestine,  hem^ 
made  of  the  white  hmeetone  which  is 
conspicuously  displayed  alon^  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  investing  hills.  They 
are  prettilv  situated  among  ng  trees,  olive 
trees,  ana  some  cypijptos,  while  down 
below  in  the  valley  are  gardens  surrounded 
hy  hedges  of  priddy  pear.  In  the  midst 
of  the  gardens  is  *'the  foxmtain  of  the 
Virgin,"  from  which  Nazareth  derives  its 
water.  Probably  no  more  than  a  hamlet 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Nazareth  is  now 
a  large  village  or  a  small  town  containing 
4,000  or  more  inhabitants.  A  considerable 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church  ;  a  smaller  proportion  are  Roman 
Catholics;  about  one-nfth  of  the  whole 


there  are  two  or  three  bare  scarps,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  high. 

Naiaiita  [NazibiteI  (Numb.  vi.  1, 
etc— A.V.). 

Naslrlte*  Naiarlta  [Heb.  Kazir  s 
«*  separated/'  "  consecrated  (to  God) "]. 

An  ascetic  sect  among^  the  Jews,  more 
fully  called  Nezir  Elohim^  i.e,  ^*  separ- 
ated "  or  **  consecrated  to  God,"  or 
'^Nazirites  unto  God"  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  7; 
xvi.  17).  By  the  law  of  the  Nazirite,  the 
devotee  vowed  for  a  certain  specified  period 
to  **  separate  himself  unto  the  Lord." 
During  the  daj]s  of  his  separation  he  was 
not  to  drink  wine,  not  to  shave  his  head, 
and  not  to  render  himself  oeremoniallj 
unclean  by  touching  a  dead  body,  even  if 
the  corpse  should  be  that  of  a  near  rela- 
tive. When  the  time  approached  for  lus 
vow  to  expire,  he  was  to  api)ear  before 
the  priest,,  make  certain  prescribed  offer- 
ings, shave  off  his  hair  and  bum  it,  after 
which  he  might  again  drink  wine  (Numb, 
vi.  1-21).    One  might  be  a  Nazirite  for  life 
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instead  of  for  a  limited  oeriod,  and  migbt 
be  dedicated  to  that  moae  of  existence  at 
or  even  before  his  birth.  This  was  l^e  case 
with  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  4, 5),  and  possibly 
with  Samuel  (cf.  fSam.  i.  11,  28).  In  the 
time  of  Amos  profane  people  tempted  the 
Naxirites  to  oreak  their  vow  of  total 
abstinence  from  wine,  eren  offering  it  to 
them  to  drink  (Amos  li.  11,  12) ;  but  when 
Jerusalem  fell,  Jeremiah  was  able  to  say, 
**  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow  *' 
^jam.  iv.  7 — A.V.  and  maigin  of  the 
K.V.).  The  text  of  the  R.V.  has  "  her 
nobles.**  John  the  Baptist  was  conse- 
crated a  Nazirite  from  his  birth,  and,  like 
a  member  of  that  sect,  abstained  from 
liquor  (Luke  i.  15).  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  Nazirite  vow  which  St.  Paul  was  in- 
duced to  take  to  allay  the  storm  which  his 
friends  saw  to  be  gatnering  against  him  on 
his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  20-26). 
[Rechabiteb.] 

Neah  [Heb.  =  *' motion**  (perhaps  of 
the  earth)  {Ge^enitf)  ;  **  a  slope  **  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

A  place  on  the  boundary-line  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  13).    Site  unknown. 

NeapOlii  [Ghr.  =  "  new  city  **]. 

The  first  place  in  Europe  at  which  Paul 
touched  ^Acts  zvi.  11).  It  was  situated 
on  the  Snymonian  Gulf,  10  miles  east- 
south-east  of  PhUippi,  of  which  it  was  the 
seaport.  It  is  probable  that  Paul  landed 
there  from  Epheeus  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia r^Acts  XX.  1),  and  '*when  he  sailed 
away  from  Philippi**  to  cross  over  to 
Troas,  it  was  doubtless  at  NeapoUs  that  he 
embarked  ^ verse  6).  It  is  now  called 
Kavalla.  It  is  still  an  inhabited  Turkish 
city  with  Greek  and  Boman  ruins  in  its 
vicinity. 

Nearlmli  [Heb.  Kearyah  =  "  boy  {Le, 
servant)  of  Jehovah  **]. 

(1)  A  Simeonite  wno  took  part  in  a 
successful  war  against  the  Amalekites  near 
Mount  Seir  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  42). 

(2)  A  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  king  Jeconiah  (I  Chron.  iii.  22,  23). 

Nebol  [Heb.  Nebhai  =  "  fruitful  *'  (?)]. 
[NoBAi]  (Neh.  X.  19— A.V.  and  margin  of 
R.V.). 

Nebolotli,  NelMjotli  [Heb.  Xebhatfoth 
=  **  high  places**]. 

The  second  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv. 
13  ;  xxviii.  9  ;  xxxvi.  3  ;  1  Chron.  i.  29) ; 
from  whom  it  is  believed  that  the  Naba- 
thasan  Arabs  are  descended.  In  Isaiah's 
time  they  had  numerous  flocks  (Isa.  Ix.  7). 
In  the  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
they  expelled  the  Edomites  from  their  old 
territory  in  Mount  Seir  (afterwards  Arabia 
Petnea),  and  occupied  it  themselves.  Their 
kings  generally  bore  the  name  either  of 


Obodas  or  of  Aretas.  [Asstas.]  Their 
capital  was  Sela.  (q.v.).  It  is  beueved  to 
be  the  same  as  Petn. 

NebaUftt  [Heb.  perhiqis  for  KehM  l€i 
—  *'  folly  or  wickedness  pexpetrated  ia 
secret**  (?)((?rj«iiM»)]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Benjamin  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  zi.  34).  Bobinaoii 
places  it  at  Beit  Nebala,  about  16|  miles 
west-by-north  from  BetheL 

NebAt  [Heb.  Xebhat  =  "  look,*'  "as- 
pect**]. 

The  father  of  Jeroboam  I.  (1  Kinss  zl 
26;  xii.  15 ;  xv.  1 ;  xvi.  3,  31;  xxii.  52; 
2  King?  iii.  3 ;  x.  29 ;  xiii.  2,  11 ;  xiv.  24; 
XV.  9,  18,  24,  28). 

Ve'ho  [Heb.  Kebho  (from  Aramaic)  = 
(the  planet)  "Mercury"  {Geiemiu); 
Babylonian  =  "the  inophet"  {Gtory 
Smith)]. 

I.  A  ''ood.'' 

The  Babylonian  "  god  **  of  knowledge 
and  literature.  His  consort  was  called 
Tasmit,  or  the  Hearer.  The  special  seat 
of  his  worship  was  at  Bofsippa,  near 
Babylon  (George  Smith,  Chaldetm  Gtnmt, 
52).  In  Isaiah  s  time  images  of  Nebo  were 
used  as  objects  of  worship  (Isa.  xlvi.  1). 

n.  Plaeen. 

The  Oxford  Bible  considers  Nebo  as  a 
place  to  be  =  "  a  lofty  place,**  deriving  it 
apparently  from  ^adhah  =  "  to  stand 
out,**  "  to  project,**  but  Gesenius,  followed 
bv  Sayce,  etc ,  considers  that  Nebo  as  a 
place  still  means  the  god  Nebo  (the  planet 
Mercury),  and  that  the  Babylonian  divinity 
so  designated  was  worshipped  in  those 
localities. 

(1)  A  mountain  in  the  territoij  of  Moab 
opposite  to  Jericho  (Deut  xxxii.  49).  It 
had  a  certain  relation  to  Piagah,  pohaps 
an  adjacent  peak  higher  than  Neoo,  and 
to  Abarim,  which  may  have  been  tiie 
mountain  ran^  to  which  both  of  them 
belonged  Qcxxiv.  1).  It  has  been  identified 
with  Jebel  Neba,  8  miles  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan.  From  no  peak  in 
the  region  is  a  finer  view  obtainable. 

(2)  A  Moabite  town  near  or  on  Mount 
Nebo  (Numb,  xxxii.  3).  It  was  rebuilt  br 
the  Reubenitee,  to  whom  it  must  have  then 
belonged,  on  the  site  of  a  previous  town 
Txxxii.  37,  38 ;  xxxiii.  47 ;  cf .  1  Chron,  v. 
8) ;  but  was  again  in  Moabite  hands  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer. 
xlviii.  I,  22).  £usebius  says  that  it  lay 
6  miles  west  of  Heshbon.  Tristram  sap 
that  there  are  ruins  on  a  mamelon  sUghur 
depressed,  and  projecting  from  the  line  of 
the  main  ridge  stretching  north  and  south 
from  Heshbon  to  Ma*in.  There  is  also  one 
2  miles  west  of  t^e  creek.  No  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  were  found  at  the  ate. 

(3)  A  town   mentioned  by   Ezra  and 
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Nehemiah  just  after  Bethel  as  a  place  of 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii. 
29 ;  Neh.  vii.  3i3).  Grove  (in  Smith's  J?»*/* 
Diet.)  suggests  as  the  site  of  this  Nebo 
Beit  Ntibui,  about  12  miles  north-west-by- 
west  of  Jerusalem.  To  this  Prof.  Porter 
agrees,  but  Major  Conder,  with  some 
hesitation,  prefers  N<iba,  about  5  miles 
nortii-west-Dy-north  of  Hebron. 

NebnoluidresBMr,  NelnioluUUiaBnur 

[Heb.  Nebhukhadhretstsar,  Nebhukhadh- 
netst$ary  from  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldean 
Xabu'tcudurri'-uzur  =  **  Nebo  v^  the  pro- 
tector of  landmarks**  (P),  or  **  Nebo  pro- 
tects the  youth**  (PJ  (Prof.  Eawlinson, 
Five  Great  Monarehiei,  iii.  528).  Or, 
**  Nebo  defend  the  crown  **  {Sauee),  Both 
the  A.y.  and  the  B.y.,  following  the 
Hebrew,  siye  the  two  spellings  Nebuchad- 
rezzar ana  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  spelling 
with  r,  however,  is  the  only  one  occurring 
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BRICK  OONTAININO  XAME  OP  MEBUCHADREZZAB. 

in  Babylonian  inscriptions ;  that  with  n  is 
more  modemi . 

The  son  of  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian 
viceroy  of  Babylon,  who,  declaring  hunself 
independent^  founded  the  great  Baby- 
lonian empire.  Nebuchadrezzar  is  first 
mentioned,  both  in  sacred  and  secular 
history,  as  engaged  during  his  father's 
lifetime  in  a  contest  with  Egypt.  Pharaoh- 
Neco,  kinff  of  that  country,  nad  seized  on 
all  the  wiae  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates;  and  Nabopolassar,  who 
was  now  an  old  man,  took  no  steps  for  the 
next  three  years  to  drive  him  from  the 
territory  which  he  had  appropriated. 
Then  he  sent  Nebuchadrezzar  to  encounter 
the  Egyptians.  The  prince  defeated  them 
B.C.  606  with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle 
of  Cabohexish  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20;  Jer.  xlvi  1-26,  etc.), 
drove  them  back  to  their  own  land,  and 
followed  them  thither,  when  news  arrived 
that  his  father  was  dead.  He  at  once 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Neco, 
and,  hastening  back  to  Babylon,  ascended 


the  throne  in  b.c.  604.  Prof.  Bawlinson 
calculated  that  Nebuchadrezzar  would 
then  be  about  thirty-six  years  old.  He 
reigned  nearly  forty-four  years  more 
{Rawlifuon)  ;  forty- two  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-one  diays  {Sayee) ;  whilst  the 
whole  duration  of  the  BaDylonian  empire 
founded  by  Nabopolassar  was  only  eighty- 
eight  years.  As  far  as  appears,  but  loi 
Nebuchadrezzar  it  would  not  have  lasted 
more  than  a  fraction  of  that  time.  Informa- 
tion regarding  his  reign  is  imperfect,  being 
derived  chiefly  from  the  sacred  Jewish, 
writers,  supplemented  by  a  few  notices' 
on  inscribed  bricks.  Earl^  in  his  reign 
Phoenicia  revolted,  at  the  mstance  of  the 
Tyrians,  and  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
renounced  his  allegiance.  Nebuchadrezzar, 
therefore,  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  consisting  of  Babylonians  and 
Medes ;  and,  leaving  part  of  it  to  invest 
Tyre,  advanced  with  the  rest  against 
Jehoiakim,  who  surrendered,  and  was  put 
to  death.  Jehoiachin,  his  successor,  was 
soon  displaced,  and  Zedekiah  appointed  in 
his  room.  Zedekiah  remained  professedly 
loyal  for  about  eight  yeara;  in  the  ninth 
year,  however,  he  struck  for  independ- 
ence, the  ultimate  result  being  that 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taJcen,  the 
Temple  burnt,  and  the  leading  inhabitants 
pf  the  capital  and  the  country  carried  into 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiv. ;  xxv. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  5-21 ;  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19 ;  xxxix. ; 
Iii.,  etc.).  If  the  Tyrian  historian  can  bo 
trusted.  TVre  stood  a  siege,  or  rather  a 
blockaae  of  thirteen  years,  and  there  is  no 
definite  statement  on  either  side  that  the 
city  on  the  island  at  last  fell.  If  it  did,  it 
was  in  585  B.C.,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
being  in  586.  The  Babylonian  king  or 
emperor  afterwards  chastised  Egypt  for 
the  part  it  had  taken  in  the  Jewish  war 
(cf.  Jer.  xlii.-xlvi.).  It  is  probable  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  carried  on  other  military 
campaigns,  though  the  record  of  them  is 
lost.  He  acted  on  the  policy  first  begun 
apparently  bjr  the  Assyrians,  of  transport- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire  [CAPnyirrl , 
and  had  thus  at  command  much  servile 
labour,  which  enabled  him  without  finan- 
cially burdening  his  original  subjects  to 
carry  out  important  worxs.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  the  great  wall  of  Babylon^  a 
magnificent  palace  for  himself,  and  hanging 
gardens  to  remind  his  wife  Amyitis  of  her 
native  Median  hills.  He  dug  near  Sippara 
a  huge  reservoir  for  irrigation,  said  to  have 
been  140  miles  in  circmnferenoe  and  180 
feet  in  depth,  besides  canals  across  the 
land,  and  auays  and  breakwaters  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  repaired  or  rebuilt  the 
great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  the 
temple  of  Nebo,  now  called  the  Bira-i- 
Nimrud,    at   Borsippa,  and  many  other 
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sacred  edifices.  For  his  domestic  life  and 
his  relations  to  Daniel  and  the  other 
Jewish  exiles,  see  Baioel,  etc.  The  form 
of  madness  from  which  he  suffered  when 
pride  overthrew  his  reason  was  that  called 
Ijroanthropy,  in  which  the  patient  fancies 
himself  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  and 
acts  as  such.  Nebuchadrezzar  imagined 
that  he  had  become  an  ox,  and  went  lorth 
to  eat  grass  like  other  cattle  ^Dan.  iv.). 
He  diea,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the  year 
661  B.C.,  leaving  his  son  Evil-Merodach  to 
ascend  llie  throne. 

NelniflluuilMUi  [Heb.  Nebhushazban  =■ 
"  Nebo  will  save  me  '*  (Oxford  Bible^], 

One  of  the  Babylonian  officers  high  in 
rank,  who  on  the  capture  of  Jeru^em 
took  Jeremiah  from  the  dungeon  to  which 
he  had  been  consiffned  by  his  countrymen. 
He  was  the  Baoearis,  or  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix.  13). 

Nebiuar-Adaa  [Heb.  Nebhutaradhan, 
probably  a  corruption'  of  Babylonian 
Jfebu-zir-iddin  —  **  Nebo  has  given  (or 
will  give)  offspring**]. 

The  **  captain  of  ttie  guard  **  (or  chief 
marshal)  (margin  of  A.V.)  in  the  army  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  which  captured  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  he  who  burnt  Solomou'^ 
temple  and  the  mansions  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  capital,  carrying  some  of 
themselves  away  to  take  them  into  cap- 
tivity and  others  of  them  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Biblah  (2 
Kings  XXV.  8-11,  18-21 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  10; 
lii.  12-30;  cf.  xU.  10;  xliii.  6).  To  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  had  recommended 
nis  countrymen  to  submit  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, he  by  express  orders  from  the 
victorious  sovereign,  showed  all  kindness 
(Jer.  xxxix.  11-14;  xl.  1-6). 

Neoo,  Neodli,  Neoho,  Neohob  [Heb. 
NekhOf  Nekhoh;  Egyptian  Neku^  Nekau, 
Nekhao,    Of  doubtful  meaning]. 

A  king  of  Egypt,  called  in  some  of  the 
Scripture  passages  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned Pharaoh-Neoo  or  Nechoh.  He 
went  up  to  fight  the  king  of  Assyria  near 
the  Euphrates.  In  passing  through  Pales- 
tine, Josiah  enooxmtered  mm  in  battle  at 
Megiddo,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
r2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24). 
On  his  death  the  people  of  Judah  set  up 
his  son  Jehoahaz  m  his  room ;  but  Neco, 
who  believed  that  by  the  right  of  conquest 
it  was  for  him  to  appoint  a  puppet  king, 
deposed  Jehoahaz  and  put  lum  m  fetters, 
setiking  up  instead  of  him  Eliakim,  another 
son  of  Josiah*  s,  whose  name  he  changed  to 
Jehoiakim.  At  the  same  time  he  imposed 
on  the  land  a  heavy  fine,  which  the  new 
ruler  was  left  to  collect  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
30-36 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24).  Then  he 
oyerran  Western  Ana,  till  he  was  totally 


defeated  by  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Caxvdte- 
mish,  the  northern  Hittite  capital  CI 
Chron.  xxxv.  20 ;  Jer.  xlvL  1-12).  This 
led  in  turn  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (13-26).  Neoo 
or  Necho,  the  Neku  L  of  the 
monuments,  the  Nekhao  II.  of  ! 
was  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-sixtli 
dynasty.  He  reigned  fifteen  and  a  half 
years,  from  B.C.  610  to  694.  His  Tictnry 
at  M^ddo  took  place  B.C.  609 ;  his  defeat 
at  Carchemish  B.C.  606.  He  unsnouMafully 
attempted  to  connect  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Bed  Sea  by  making  a  canal  from 
Bubastis  to  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Nay,  mote^ 
he  sent  Phosnidan  mariners  to  drcom* 
navigate  Africa,  which  they  seem  to  have 
done;  for  on  their  return  they  reported 
that  they  had  seen  the  sun  rise  on  tlieir 
right  instead  of  their  left  hand. 

Nedabiah  [Heb.  NedheAkymh^ 
"(whom)  Jehovah  has  impelled*'  {Gt- 
senitds);  **  Jehovah  is  bountiful '^  (?) 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 

The  youngest  son  of  king  Jeconiah 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18). 

Keglnali  [Heb.  Xe^^hittah  =  **Ti^jm 
of  a  stringed  mstrument,**  or  "  a  nringed 
instrument*' itself].     [Neoinoth.] 

A  musical  term  occtirring  in  the  title  of 
Psakn  bd.— A.V.  The  R.V.  renders  it 
"a  stringed  instrument.*'  The  same  word 
Neginah  is  rendered  **  song  '*  in  Job  xzz. 
9 ;  Psahn  box.  12 ;  IxxviL  6 ;  Lam.  uL  14 
—all  A.V.  and  R.V.;  and  "music"  in 
V.  14— A.V.  and  R.V.    [NEOiwaTH.] 

Negliiotli  [Heb.  Neghinoth  (the  plural 
of  Neoikah  (q.v.)  =  **  stringed  instm- 
ments"]. 

A  musical  term  occurring  in  the  tiUee  of 
Psalms  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii  19 — all  A.y.  In 
these  cases  the  R.Y.  uniformly  trandatos 
Neginoth,  rendering  it  *' stringed  instra- 
ments." 

NelMlAiikita  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Kehke^ 
lami.    Of  unknown  meaning]. 

An  addition  to  the  name  of  the  idse 
prophet  Shemaiah.  It  may  be  derived 
from  his  native  place,  or  from  an  ancestor, 
while  on  the  margin  of  the  A.y.  it  is 
rendered  ^' dreamer"*  (Jer.  xxix.  24,31,32). 

Nehemiali  [Heb.  Nehhem^ak  s 
**  (whom)  Jehovah  consoles  "]. 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  men  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  B.C.  637 
(Ezra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  viL  7)«  ninety-two  yean 
before  his  distinguished  nsmlrwakn  oaane 
from  Susa  to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  A  Jew,  a  son  of  HachaKah  (Nah. 
i.  1).  As  he  says  that  the  sepidclires  of 
lus  fathers  were  at  Jerusalem  (iL  3),  be 
was  evidently  a  native  of  that  ouita^  and 
probably  baloi^fad  to  tlie  tribe  of  Jaritak. 
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He  was  discharging  his  duty  of  cup-bearer 
to  Artaxerxes  lion&imanus,  king  or  em- 
peror of  Persia,  at  Shushan  or  Susa,  when 
nis  royal  master  obsenred  that  he  looked  sad, 
and  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow.  Nehemiah  frankly  told  him  it 
was  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  city  of 
his  fathers*  sepulchres  (Jerusalem)  was 
then  lying.  He  therefore  begged  permis- 
sion to  g[o  and  build  a^ain  Uie  wall  of 
tiie  dilapidated  city.  He  had  evidently 
gained  me  good  opinion  of  his  master, 
and  he  obtained  the  leave  he  had 
sought.  Without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
he  was  accorded  by  the  king  an  escort 
of  cavalry  for  the  journey.  He  had  also 
letters  given  him  commending  him  to  the 
different  Persian  governors  oy  the  way. 
He  arrived  at  Jenualem  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artazerxee*  reign  (b.o.  445)  (Neh. 
1.  1-ii.  9).  Ezra  the  prien  had  come  also 
to  the  Jewish  capital  thirteen  years  pre- 
viously (b.c.  4d8\  only  it  was  not  m>m 
Susa  but  from  Baoylon.  The  office  which 
Nehemiah  was  to  hold  in  Palestine  was 
that  of  TiBSHATHA.  (q.v.).  Immediately 
on  reaching  the  capital,  he  made  a  solitary 
night  journey  around  the  ruined  waUs, 
and  found  the  condition  of  things  exceed 
rather  than  fall  short  of  the  Mddening 
accounts  which  he  had  heard.  He  now 
intimated  to  the  dispirited  remnant  of  the 
people  his  intention  of  rebuildingthe  walls, 
and  solicited  their  active  aid.  They  gave 
it  with  great  goodwill,  each  notable  man 
undertaking  K>r  a  part  of  the  wall,  t^e 
high  priest,  Eliashib,  leading  the  way 
(Neh.  iii.).  The  neighbouring  Gentile 
tribes  did  not  like  to  l^ar  that  Jerusalem 
was  being  rebuilt,  and  three  of  their 
representatives  —  Sanballat  the  Horonite 
fa  Moabite  of  Horonaim  [?]),  Tobiah,  an 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  or  Ghuihmu,  an 
Arab,  put  forth  active  efforts  to  stop 
the  building.  But  all  the  efforts  of  the 
hostile  triumvirate  were  abortive.  They 
could  neither  circumvent  nor  intimidate 
the  Tirshatha,  who  resolutely  held  on  his 
course,  his  followers  also  guarding  against 
sudden  attack  by  working  with  one  hand 
while  with  the  other  they  carried  a  weapon 
^ii.  10;  iv.-vi.).  The  wall  was  rebuilt  in 
nfty-two  days  (vi.  15),  and  afterwards 
defeated  (xu.  27-47).  It  was  still  the 
year  B.C.  445.  The  Temple  had  been  com- 
pleted seventy-five  years  previously,  in 
B.C.  520.  Attention  was  next  turned  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people  (viii.),  and  a  re- 
ligious revival  followed,  which  led  to  all 
the  leading  men  both  of  priests  and  people 
sealing  with  Nehemiah  a  covenant  to 
worship  Jehovah  (ix.,  X.).  After  governing 
Judsea  for  twelve  years,  Nehemiah,  in 
433  B.C.,  returned  to  Susa.  He  asked  for 
further  leave  of  absence  (xiii.  6),  and, 
returning  to  Jerusalem,   seems  to  have 


governed  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
aring  to  enforce  the  law  of  Moses  against 
all  who  in  any  way  departed  from  its 
provisions  (xiii  8-31)  (cf.  also  v.,  referring 
lo  the  period  of  lus  former  ^vemment). 
The  date  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
unknown.    [Canon,  Ezba.  Jebusalem .] 

(3)  The  son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  half 
the  district  of  Bethzur.  He  repaired  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  lii.  16). 

The  Book  ojf  Ne/iemiah.— One  of  the  Old 
Testament  mstoric  books.  It  stands  in 
our  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  under  the 
holding  Nehemiah,  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha  or  sacred  writings,  immedia&ly 

Preceded  by  Ezra  and  succeeded  by 
Chronicles.  But  in  the  Jewish  canon 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  regarded  as  a 
single  volume.  Origen,  in  the  second 
century  a.d.,  separate!  it  into  two  parts, 
which  he  oillea  1  and  2  Esdras;  and 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  gave 
2  Esdras  the  name  of  Nehemiah.  In  the 
Septuagint  the  book  occupies  the  same 
place  as  in  the  English  Bibte.  Nehemiah 
18  usually  divided  into  four  sections : — 

(1)  In  which  Nehemiah  speaks  of  him- 
self in  the  first  person,  as  if  he  was  the 
author  (i.-vii.). 

(2)  Relating  chiefly  to  Ezra,  and  in 
which  Nehemiah,  now  called  the  Tir- 
shatha, ia  in  the  third  person  (viii.-x.). 

(3)  In  which  Nehemiah  is  called  the 
governor,  and  is  in  the  third  person 
(xi.-xii.  26). 

(4)  In  which  Nehemiah  again  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  first  person,  as  if  he  was  the 
author  (xii.  27-xiii.  31). 

Sections  I  and  4  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  Nehemiah's.  Section  3  was  probably 
also  lus.  Section  2  looks  as  if  it  had 
emanated  not  from  Ezra  the  priest,  but 
from  one  who  gave  money  and  produce 
for  the  support  of  the  priesthood  without 
himself  belonging  to  that  order  (x.  32,  36, 
37).  He  UvmL  m  the  age  of  Nehemiah 
(cf.  X.  I  with  32,  36,  37).  The  book  of 
Nehemiah  must  have  been  retouched  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
for  Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  was  his  con- 
temporanr,  and  ^* Darius  the  Persian*' 
Danus  Codomannus  (b.c.  336-331)  (xii. 
11,  *i2,  23).  With  the  exception  of  this 
retouched  portion  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
mav  be  dated  about  B.C.  430.  It  is  in 
Heorew,  with  occasional  Persian  words. 
It  is  badly  translated  in  the  Septuagint. 
No  quotation  from  it  is  found  in  the  JN  ew 
Testament.  The  canonical  character  of 
the  book  of  Nehemiah  has  never  been 
seriously  disputed. 

NehUotli  [Heb.  Nehhiiotk,  the  plural 
of  Nehhilah=^^'  pipes  "  (?)  or  **  flutes  "  (?), 
from  hhalal  =  *^  to  perforate  "]. 

A  musical  term  occurring  in  the  title  of 
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Psalm  V.    The  margin  of  the  B.V.  trans- 
lates Nehiloth  *<  wind  instruments  'H. 

Nehmn  [Heb.  Nehhum  =  "  consola- 
tion"]. 

One  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Neh. 
vii.  7).  Called  in  Ezra  ii.  2  Behum,  for 
whidi  Nehum  may  possibly  be  a  copyist's 
error. 

Nehiulite  [Heb.  Nehht^hta = * '  copper*  * 
or  **  bronze  "J. 

The  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Jehoiakim  and  the 
mother  of  Jehoiachin  (2  Elings  zziv.  8). 

NehnalitMi  [Heb.  Nehhuahtan  =■  a 
piece  of  "  brass,"  *'  copper,"  or  **  bronze," 
from  Nehhosheth  =  "  brass,"  "  copper  " 
(especially  when  artificially  hardened),  or 
^' bronze*^']. 

A  contemptuous  name  given  by  Heze- 
kiah  to  **  the  brasen  serpent "  when  it  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
(2  Kings  zviiL  4). 

Nel«l  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Heb.  Teuel 
or  JW/=  ** treasure  of  God"  {Gesenius) 
rjKEBL];  "moved  by  God"  (Oxford 
Bible)], 

A  frontier  village  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiz. 
27).  Prof.  Bobinson  locates  it  doubtfully 
at  the  village  of  Mt'ar,  11  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Acre,  and  Grove  accepts  his 
opinion.  Major  Conder,  on  the  contrary, 
places  it,  with  a  queiy,  at  the  ruin  Yan'm, 
2  miles  west-north-west  of  Mi'ar.  Both 
places  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabul. 

Nekeb  [Heb.  Neqebh=:''&  cavern," 
from  naqabn  =  "  to  hollow  out "]. 

A  frontier  vilLftge  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
J3JL.  33— A. v.).  The  B.V.  joins  the  name 
with  the  preceding  word,  calling  the  place 
Adami  Nekeb.  The  Jerusalem  Tabnud 
terms  it  Tsiadatha.  This  name  Major 
Conder  finds  lingering  in  the  ruin  S>ei- 
y&deh,  3|  miles  west-by-north  of  the  spot 
where  the  Jordan  makes  its  exit  from  the 
Lake  of  Galilee. 

Nekod»  [Heb.  Neqodha  -  ''striking  " 
"  distinguished,"  "  eminent "  (fieaenius)  ; 
«« a  henfeman  "  {Oxford  J?t*&)]. 

The  foxmder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  48;  Neh. 
vii.  50).  Besides  these  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  who,  returning  from 
the  captivity,  alleged  that  thev  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Nekoda,  but  could  not  estab- 
lish their  claim  or  even  make  it  dear  that 
they  were  of  Israelite  descent  (Ezra  ii.  60 ; 
N^.  vii.  62). 

Nemnel  [A  corruption  of  Heb.  Yemuel 


=  **dayof  God"(?)J. 

(1)  The  same  as  Jemuel  (q.v.).    ' 
Nemuel  founded  a   family,  that  of 


This 
the 


Nemuelites  (Numb.  xxvi.   12;   1  Ghroa. 
iv.  24). 

(2)  The  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiiam 
(Numb.  xxvi.  9). 

NeplMg  [Beh.  Xephfoh  =  *' a  sprout,*' 
**  a  shoot  "  "  an  offshoot"]. 

(1)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Izhar,  and  an 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  rebel  Korah  (Exod.  vi.  21). 

(2)  One  of  the  sons  bom  to  David  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chron.  in.  7 ; 
xiv.  6). 

Nephlflh  [Naphish]  (I  Chron.  v.  19— 
A.  v.). 

Nephlfriin,  Nepliimlni,  N^pfcHfc- 
•sliii,  Nepliiialieslm  [Heb.  JV<pA«MM, 

Nephisimj  Nephithetim  =  *'  expansuma  '*]. 

A  family  of  Nethinim,  membeiB  of 
which  returned  from  the  Babyl<mian  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  u.  60— A. V.  and  B.V. ;  N«fc. 
vii.  52— A. V.  and  B.V.). 

Neplilahwrim  [Nephisix]  (Neh.  tu. 
62— A.V.). 

Heplitliallm  [Gr.  NephthaJeim,  £eoib 
Heb.  Naphtali  (q.v.)]. 

The  same  as  Naphtali  (q.v.)  (Matt.  it. 
13— A. V. ;  cf.  Bev.  vii.  C). 

Neplitoali  [Heb.  Nepktoahh  ^  ^*  uia^ 
opening"]. 

A  fountain  or  spring  on  the  boandarr 
line  between  the  temtoriee  of  Judak 
and  Benjamin.  Grove  considers  tiiat  it 
must  have  been  north-west  of  the  dtjr, 
and  locates  it  at  Ain  Lifta,  2  miles  m 
that  direction  from  Jerusalem,  and  Porter 
at  Ain  Yalo,  3  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Major  Conder,  who  doubt- 
fully identifies  lifta  with  Eleph,  points 
out  that  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  identifled 
Nephtoah  vnth  En  Etam,  from  which  an 
aqueduct  led  to  the  Temple.  This  1m 
identifies  with  the  present  Ain  *At&n,  24 
miles  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  whicm 
consequentiy  he  considers  the  same  as  tbe 
fountain  of  Nephtoah. 

Nepliiuliasim  [Nephisdc]  (Neh.  vu. 
52— B.V.). 

Neplinsim  [Nephisdc]  (Ezra  iL  50— 
A.V.). 

Ner  [Heb.  =  **a  lamp,"  from  «•>  = 
"to  shine  "J. 

A  son  of  Abiel  or  Jehiel,  and  father  ot 
Abner,  Saul  and  Ishbosheth*s  commander- 
in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  60,  61  ;  xxvi  6 ;  2 
Sam.  ii.  12 ;  iii.  23,  28,  37).  Ner  was  the 
father  of  Kish,  and  the  grandfather  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viiL  33 ;  cf .  ix.  35,  36). 

Noreus  [Lat.  and  Gr.  Xereut,  In 
daasic  mythology  =  *'  a  sea  god  who, 
under  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  ruled  tiie 
Mediterranean  Sea  "]. 

A  Boman  Christian  to  whom  Pftul  sent 
a  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  15). 
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Nergal  [Heh.  Nerghal  =  ''  the  planet 
Mars"  CO  {(ie!temns)\  Cushite  =  *' the 
^reat  man,"  "the  great  hero'*  {Prof. 
Matcliwfon)j  from  Xir  =  **  a  lion  "  (y)!. 

A  '*god'*  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Cuth  (z  Kings  xvii.  30).  He  was  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  winged  lion 
with  a  human  face.  He  was  the  god  of 
hunting,  and  may  have  some  connection 
with  Nimrod.  He  shared  with  Nir  the 
presidency  over  war,  and  with  Anu,  that 
over  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

Neboal  -  SHABEZEB  [Heb.  Xerghal- 
JSharetser,  from  Babylonian  Xergal-ishui- 
Hzur  —  *'  Nergal  protects  the  king  "  {Prof. 
Jtawlinson)\    *•  prince    of    Mars"    (6V- 

One  of  the  princes  of  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  wnen  Jerusalem  was  taken 
came  in  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate  (Jer. 
zxxix.  3).  He  was  the  Rabxao  (q.v.).  He 
aeems  to  have  been  the  Neriglissar  of  the 
Greek  writers  who  in  559  B.C.  headed  a 
conspiracy  against  Evil-Merodach,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's son,  and,  assassinating  him, 
siscended  his  throne.  Neriglissar  reigned 
between  two  and  three  years.  He  built  the 
western  palace  in  Babylon,  and  died  B.C. 
/j'^O,  leavmg  as  his  successor  his  son  Labo- 
rosoarchod  or  liabosoracus,  then  only  a 
lx)y. 

Neri  [Gr.  from  Heb.  Xeri>jah].     [Ne- 

BIAH.] 

The  son  of  Melchi,  and  the  father  of 
Sahithiel,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  27). 

Neriali  [Heb.  Xerigah  -  *'  lamp  of 
Jehovah"]. 

The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  the  father  of 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12  ;  xxxvi.  4)  and  of 
*Seraiah  (li.  59). 

Nethanel,  NetluuiMl   [Heb.  =  '' gift 

of  God  "  ] .      [N ATHANAEL.  ] 

(1)  The  pnnce  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
at  an  early  period  of  the  wilderness 
wanderings  P«umb.  i.  8 ;  ii.  5 ;  vii.  18, 
23 :  X.  15y. 

(2)  Jesse's  fourth  son,  and  David's 
brother  (1  Chron.  ii.  14). 

(3)  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  trumpets 
when  the  ark  was  brought  up  to  the  City 
of  David  (1  Chron.  xv.  24). 

(4)  A  scribe,  the  father  of  Shemaiah  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  G). 

(5)  The  fifth  son  of  Obetl-edom  in  David's 
reign  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4). 

(6 J  One  of  king  Jehoahaphat's  princes 
(2  Cnron.  xvii.  7). 

(7)  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  Josiah's 
roign  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  9). 

(H)  A  son  of  Pashhur.  He  was  induced 
>>v  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (E/.ra 
X.  22). 

(9)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Jedaiah  in 
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the  days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim  (Neh. 
xii.  21). 

(10)  A  priest's  son  who  blew  a  trumpet 
at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  36). 


[Heb.  Xe than  yah  Xcthatt- 
yaAM=" gifts  of  Jehovah,^'  "(whom) 
Jehovah  has  given."  Nos.  2  and  3  are  of 
the  second  form,  and  Nos.  1  and  4  of  both 
forms]. 

(H  A  son  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2), 
the  head  of  the  fifth  course  of  singers  (12). 

(2)  A  Levite  sent  w^ith  others  by  Jehosha- 
phat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8). 

(3)  The  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  the  father 
of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi  14). 

(4)  The  son  of  Elishama,  and  father  of 
that  Ishmael  who  assassinated  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  xxv.  23,  25;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14,  15, 
and  xii.  1-18). 

WAtMiiiwt^  tg^^i»ttii»w  [Heb.  Xethinim 
—  **  (those)  given,"  *'  bestowed,"  or 
**  appointed."  In  Ezra  vii.  24  the  word 
for  Nethinim  is  the  Aramaic  Xethiuait/a]. 

Temple  servants  or  slaves  *'  given  "  [tier 
etym.]  by  **  David  and  the  princes"  for 
the  service  of  the  Levites  (Ezra  viii.  20 — 
R.V.).  Prior  to  their  appointment,  similar 
functions  seem  to  have  l>een  discharged  by 
the  Midianites,  whom  Mosm  gave  over  Ut 
the  Le^'ite8  (Numb.  xxxi.  47)<  and  yet 
more  at  a  subsequent  period  by  the 
Gibeonites,  whom  Joohua  assigneil  as 
**  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water  " 
for  the  "  house  "  of  his  God  (Jo^h.  ix. 
23).  Even  after  the  Nethinim  were  as- 
sociated with  them  or  superseded  them, 
their  numbers  may  have  been  all  too  few 
for  the  elaborate  Temple  services  insti- 
tuted by  David's  sou  and  successor,  for  we 
find  in  the  books  of  Ezra  (ii.  55-58)  and 
Nehemiah  (vii.  57-60)  ''the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants,"  i,e.  slaves,  mentioned 
after  and  numbered  with  the  Nethinim. 
Altiiough  they  were  organised  by  David, 
it  was  probably  tmder  a  different  name ; 
for  the  word  ^ethinim  occurs  only  in  Fome 
of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  with  a  solitary 
passage  in  1  CJhronicles  (ix.  2).  They  dis- 
charge the  more  manual  duties  rec^uired  by 
the  Temple  worship.  Of  the  Nethmim  and 
the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  [Solo- 
mon f  ],  392  returned  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  58 ;  Neh.  vii.  60),  and 
220  more  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  17-20). 
The  Nethinim  seem  to  have  been  natural- 
ised Israelites  rather  than  people  of  true 
Israelite  descent  (1  CJhron.  ix.  2 ;  Ezra  ii. 
59;  Neh.  vii.  61),  and  several  of  the 
names  on  the  list  of  their  leading  men 
have  a  foreign  aspect  (Ezra  ii.  43-54 ;  Neh. 
vii.  46-56).  Some  of  tnem  lived  on  Ophel, 
i   a  southern  prolongation  of  the  Temple  hill 
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(Neh.  ill.  26,  31 ;  xi.  3,  21),  others  in  the 
villages  round  about  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii. 
70;  Neh.  vii.  73).  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  with  some  cordiality  the  covenant 
made  at  the  instance  of  Nehemiah  to 
worship  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28,  29). 

NeWphfili  rHeb.  =  ''  dropping,''  <<  fall- 
ing in  dirope  "J. 

A  town  mentioned  with  Bethlehem  and 
therefore  presumably  in  its  vicinity.  Fifty- 
six  of  its  inhabitants  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
j^Ezra  ii.  22 ;  Neh.  vii.  26 ;  cf.  also  1  Chron. 
ii.  54).  Maharai  and  Heleb  or  Heldai,  two 
of  David's  mightv  men,  and  Tanhumeth, 
who  joined  Geaaliah  at  Mizpeh,  were 
Netophathites  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29 ; 
2  Kings  XXV.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  30 ;  xxvii. 
13,  15),  SOL  also  was  a  certain  Ephai  (Jer. 
xl.  8).  The  Netophathites  seem  to  have 
had  smaller  villages  dependent  on 
Netophah  itself;  these  they  shared  with 
the  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix.  16^.  On  the 
survey  map  it  is  located,  with  a  query, 
at  the  ruin  Umm  Tdba.  the  Om  TOba  of 
Tobler,  and  the  Antdbeh  of  Van  de  Yelde, 
2  miles  north-east  of  Bethlehem. 

NetoiAatlil  [Heb.  =  '«aNetophathite" 
(Neh.  xii.  28-A.V.).  The  R.V.  has 
Netophatite].    [Netophah.] 

Nettle  [Enfflish]. 

(1 )  The  rendering  of  the  Kehnw Rharulf 
from  hharaly  the  same  as  hharar  =  *'  to 
bum,"  in  three  Old  Testament  passages. 
Men  driven  by  want  take  refuge  under  the 
plant  described  (Job.  xxx.  7),  which  they 
would  not  do  if  it  was  the  genuine  nettle. 
Moreover  Job's  plant  grew  in  places 
remote  from  the  haunts  of  men  (cf.  3,  5), 
whereas  the  nettle  is  generally  met  witii 
in  places  where  man  is  or  has  been.  Hence 
the  R.y.,  though  retaining  ** nettles"  in 
the  text,  has  "  wild  vetches"  in  the  margin. 
It  stands  in   parallelism  with  *' thorns" 

eJo.  3]  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31,  where  the  two 
gether  overspread  the  sluggard's  un- 
weeded  garden.  The  Hhaptawas  edso  to 
spring  up  everywhere  in  Moab  when  the 
cultivation  of  that  country  was  neglected 
(Zeph.  ii.  9).  There  is  much  doubt  as  to 
the  plant  intended.  Prof.  Boyle  con- 
sidered it  to  be  possibly  the  wild  mustard, 
Slnapis  arvensisy  or  an  allied  species,  S, 
orientalis, 

(2^  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Q#w- 
inosh  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13  and  Hosea  ix.  6. 
The  Jewish  idea  that  the  plant  is  a  nettle 
has  been  generally  adoptea,  though  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  identification. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qi/n- 
manhon  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31,  where  both  the 
A.V.  and  the  R.V.  render  it  *'  a  thorn." 
It  is  only  a  modification  of  Qunmosh  trans- 
lated a  **  nettle,"  but  a  thorn  and  a  nettle 


bear  no  dose  affinity ;  one  or  other  tiken 
is  probably  a  mistranslation. 

%  According  to  the  writer's  observatioo^ 
wastes  in  the  East  tend  to  be  oocmned 
first  by  prickly  herbs ;  then  after  a  ^ne, 
thorny  shrubs  and  small  trees— «iicfa  a* 
acacias— enter  into  the  contest,  vanqubk 
their  prickly  rivab,  and  establish  the  state 
of  jungle. 

New  Moon.    [Moon  %  (1)  and  (2)]. 

New  Testement  [Ibiglish]. 

The  second  of  the  two  portioDs  into 
which  the  Bible  is  naturally  divided.  In 
the  article  Testaiceivt,  reasons  are  gxvoi 
for  believing  that  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  odl  the  New  Teetameat  *■*•  tbe 
New  Covenant,"  and  it  is  shown  Qiat 
Covenant  is  here  used,  not  in  anrimarj 
sense  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
two  parties,  out  with  a  secondaiy  meaning, 
namely,  the  books  which  explain  the 
nature  and  the  working  of  such  a  covenant. 
[Testaxent.]  What  then  is  the  New 
Clovenant  of  which  these  books  are  an 
exponent  ?  It  is  stated  to  have  been  that 
between  God  the  Father  and  Christian 
believers  (F),  of  which  Jesus  was  the  Medi- 
ator (Heb.  ix.  15 ;  cf .  also  x.  16,  17,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  The  flnt  covenant  was 
dedicated  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19, 20),  bat 
was  in  no  sense  a  testament ;  the  second, 
whilst  primarily  a  covenant  was  also  a 
testament ;  that  is,  it  was  not  merely 
dedicated  with  blood,  but  it  required  to 
give  it  force  the  death  of  the  testntor.  It 
would  not  have  had  proper  effioMT  had 
not  Jesus  its  Mediator  died  an  ^^f»»w»g 
death. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps^  of  Matthew** 
gospel  [Matthew  ^ j,  the  New  Covenant 
or  Testament  books  were  written  in  Greek. 
This  langua^  had  taken  deep  root  ia 
Palestine  dunng  more  than  three  oentnriM 
which  had  elaneed  since  the  oonqnest  ol 
the  "Rolyr  Land  by  Alexander  the  Great 
The  merits  of  the  language  itself  and  that 
of  the  literature  whidi  it  enshrined,  had 
given  it  the  widest  currency  among 
educated  men  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  though  Greece  had  now  for  a 
considerable  time  lost  its  poUtical  inde* 
pendence.  The  New  Testament  (in  Um 
remainder  of  the  article  the  writer  will  use 
the  ordinary  title)  being  composed  about 
fourteen  centuries  before  the  art  of  pint- 
ing  came  into  use,  the  onl^  publicatioii  of 
their  works  possible  to  the  inspired  writen 
was  to  send  to  some  church,  orpeihap» 
even  to  an  individual,  one  or  more  copies  of 
their  manuscript.  When  the  value  of  the 
document  came  to  be  recognised,  tran- 
scribers laboriously  multiplied  copies.  It  is 
believed  that  in  no  case  has  the  original 
come  down  to  us,  the  fragile  character  of 
the  papyrus  on  which  probably  the  several 
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works  were  written  tendine  to  their  speedy 
destruction.  No  fewer,  nowever,  than 
1,760  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  whole  or  in  part  exist,  their 
abundance  markedly  contrasting  with  the 
small  number  which  have  come  down  to 
our  own  day  of  the  classical  writers.  As 
no  miracle  has  been  wrought  to  preserve 
copyists  from  error,  the  last  century  added 
up  30,000  various  readings  in  tiie  New 
Testament  manuscripts;  and  the  present 
one  has  increased  the  number  to  150,000. 
Only  the  merest  fraction  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  of  any  consequence ;  and  their 
number,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
originally  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
ana  from  a  variety  of  manuscripts,  enable 
Biblical  students  to  detect  and  eliminate 
the  errors  and  approximate  to  the  original 
text  more  closely  than  if  the  various 
^'  readings  "  were  fewer.  This  tedious 
but  necessary  work  has  been  carried  out 
with  imtiring  energy. 

The  New  Test^eut  manuscripts  fall 
into  two  divisions :  '*  Uncials,**  written  in 
Greek  capitab  with  no  distinction  at  all 
between  the  different  words,  and  very 
little  even  between  the  different  lines ;  and 
**  Cursives,"  in  small  Greek  letters,  and 
with  divisions  of  words  and  lines.  Prof. 
Boberts  dates  the  change  between  the  two 
kinds  of  Greek  writi^  about  the  tenth 
century.  Only  five  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  approaching  to  completeness 
are  more  ancient  than  this  dividmg  date. 
The  first,  numbered  by  Biblical  critics  A, 
is  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  Though 
brought  to  this  country  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  a  ]>resent 
to  Charles  I.,  it  is  believed  that  it  was 
-written,  not  in  that  capital,  but  in  Alexan- 
dria, whence  its  title.  It  is  now  dated  in 
the  fifth  century  a.d.  The  second  (known 
as  B)  is  the  Vatican  manuscript.  It  has 
been  in  the  Vatican  library  from  1476  or 
an  earlier  period,  but  not  till  a.d.  1859 
was  an  edition  of  it  published,  and  that 
onCj  by  Cardinal  Mai,  when  issued,  was  un- 
critical and  of  little  value.  But  in  1868,  a 
facsimile  of  it  came  forth,  so  that  now  it 
is  fully  accessible  to  scholars.  The  Vatican 
manuscript  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  if  not  even  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  third  (C),  or  the  Ephraem 
manuscript,  was  so  called  because  it  was 
written  over  the  writings  of  Ephraem,  a 
Syrian  theological  author,  a  practice  very 
common  in  the  days  when  writing  materials 
were  scarce  and  dear.  It  is  beueved  that 
it  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  and  perhaps 
a  slighuy  earlier  period  of  it  than  the 
manuscript  A.  The  fourth  (D),  or  the 
manuscript  of  Beza,  was  so  caUed  because 
it  belonged  to  the  reformer  Beza,  who 
found  it  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenaeus 
at  Lyons  in   1562  a.d.     It  is  imperfect 


and  is  dated  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
fifth  N  (the  Hebrew  first  letter,  called 
Alpha)  is  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  obtained 
in  1844  by  Prof.  Tischendori  from  the 
monks  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  contains 
the  whole  New  Testament.  It  is  believed 
that  it  was  made  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  its  value  to  the  BibUcal  critic  is  venr 
great.  Any  other  ** uncial"  manuscript 
that  exist  are  only  fragmentary.  The 
cursive  manuscripts,  though  numerous,  are 
of  too  late  date  to  stand  on  the  same  level 
for  critical  purposes  as  the  ^*  uncials." 

It  is  possible  indirectly  to  gain  access  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  readings  in  manu- 
scripts which  have  perished.  There  were 
early  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
different  languages,  such  as  the  Syriac,  etc. 
In  many  cases  these  were,  made  from 
manuscnpts  not  now  existing,  but  the 
translation  shows  what  the  ori^nal  must 
have  been.  [Vebsions,  vxjloatb.] 
Christians  of  the  early  ages,  like  those 
now  living,  were  accustomed  formally 
to  quote  or  informally  to  allude  to  par- 
ticular Scrijpture  passages.  When  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  done  with 
precision,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  from  their 
writings  what  the  original  reading  was  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  New  Teetunent  in 
their  possession. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  actually  published  was 
that  of  Erasmus^  who  issued  it  in  1516. 
It  was  reprinted  m  1518,  a  second  edition 
followed  m  1519,  a  third  in  1522,  a  fourth 
in  1527.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  Boman 
Catholic  primate  of  Spain,  had  been  en- 
ga^  for  some  years  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  but 
various  causes  of  delay  kept  it  back  from 
the  world  till  1520.  From  being  made  at 
Alcala,  called  by  the  Romans  Complutum, 
it  is  known  as  the  Complutensian  edition. 
Among  other  portions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  which  followed,  none  were 
more  celebrated  than  those  of  Bobert 
Stephens  of  Paris.  They  appeared  in  1546, 
1549,  1550,  and  1551.  Then  Beza  the 
reformer  came  upon  the  scene,  issuing  edi- 
tions of  the  GreeK  New  Testament  in  1565, 
1576,  1582,  and  1598.  It  was  mainly  from 
this  last  edition  the  Authorised  Version  of 
the  English  Bible  was  made,  his  last  being 
based  on  that  of  Stephens^s  third  edition 
(1550),  which,  again,  had  been  founded 
mainly  on  Erasmus's  third  edition, 
published  in  1527.  The  division  into 
verses  had  been  decided  from  Stephens's 
fourth  edition,  published  at  Geneva  in 
1551  (Roberts's  Voinpanion  to  the  Revised 
Version,  1-43).  [Versions.]  For  the 
division  into  chapters,  see  Bible. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  books :  the  first  five  historic,  the  next 
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twenty-one  epistolary,  and  the  laat  one  of 
all  apocalyptic.  It  recognises  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  study  of  which 
is  necessary,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
New.  The  pcmdlel  passages  in  a  reference 
Bible  give  great  aid  to  its  comprehension. 
But  all  appliances  will  fail  unless  aid  be 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Spirit  of 
(>oa,  whose  province  it  is  to  guide  mto  all 
truth. 

Neziali  [Heb.  Xetttiahh  -  "  |)ure," 
"sincere**  (Geaenim);  '*  illustrious  ** 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Xethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra 
ii.  54  ;  Neh.  vu.  56). 

Nesib  [Heb.  iViftetM  =  ** a  statue,"  **an 
idol,'*  *'  a  mihtary  station  **]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43).  Prof.  Robinson 
locates  it  at  Beit  Nustb,  about  9  miles 
west-north-west  of  Hebron.  It  contains 
a  tower  about  60  feet  square,  another 
massive  building  120  feet  by  30,  with  frag- 
ments of  colimins,  and  a  little  farther  south 
ruined  foundations  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  12, 13). 

NiVhas  [Heb.  Xihhhaz^  according  to 
the  Jewish  rabbins  from  uabhahh  =  **to 
bark'*J. 

An  idol,  one  of  two  worshipped  by  the 
Avites,  a  tribe  brought  with  others  from 
the  Assyrian  empire  to  colonise  Samaria 
after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31).  The  Jewish  rabbins  consider 
that  Nibhaz  had  the  figure  of  a  dog,  which 
i<*  possible  but  not  fully  settled.  {Sec 
the  etjTn.) 

NilMhan  [Heb.  Xibhshan  =  "soft  soil** 
(f/f'MrfiiuH) ;  ^Mevel  '*  {'f)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  town  or  village  m  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62).    Site  unknown. 

Nloanor  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Xikanor^  from 
Hike  =  "victory,**  "conquest*']. 

One  of  the  seven  men  who  were  ch(»en 
in  the  early  Church  to  look  after  the  Greek- 
speaking  widows,  and  apparently  the  poor 
in  general  (Acts  vi.  5). 

Nioodemns  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Xikodams 
—  **  victor  over  the  people  **]. 

A  "  ruler  of  the  Jews,**  by  which  is 
undoubtedly  meant  one  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(John  iii.  1).  He  was  a  Pharisee,  but  was 
]>ossessed  of  an  amount  of  candour 
markedly  wanting  in  the  ordinary  members 
of  that  sect.  One  of  the  ruling  body,  he 
must  have  had  about  the  same  status  in 
Jewish  society  that  an  M.P.  has  among 
ourselves  :  his  every  movement  must  there- 
fore have  attracted  notice,  and  he  had 
much  to  lose  if  he  took  a  false  step.  He 
therefore  came  to  Jesus  by  night  that  he 
might  not  attract  observation.  At  the 
interview  which  took   place,  Nicodemus 


expressed  his  belief   in   the   Divine  In> 
structor,  giving  this  as  his  reason,  "  Babbi. 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher  come 
from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  eigu^ 
that  Thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him" 
(John  iii.  2— E,V.).    Our  Lord  then  ex- 
plained to  him  the  nature  of  the  new  biith, 
the  love   of  God  for   the    world  which 
prompted  Him  to  send  His  only  begotten 
Son  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  who  snoold 
I   accept  Him  in  faith  (3-21).     When  after- 
;   waroB  the   Sanhedrin   wished    to   arrert 
Jesus,  Nicodemus  took  His  port  and  was 
'   met  with  the  reply,  "Art  thou  also  of 
Galilee  ?    Search   and    see    that   out  of 
I   Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet"   (vii.  50-52}. 
I  Nicodemus  appeared  again  after  the  death 
,   of  Christ  with  about  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  the 
'   precious  remains  (xix.  39).    The  time  and 
I   manner  of  his  own  death  are  unknown. 

Nioolaltans  [English]. 
I       A  party  or   sect   in  the  Churches  of 
Ephesus  and  Per^amos  whose  practice  i» 
I    heavily  censured  m  one  ©jpistle  and  tlieir 
doctrine  in  the  other.    TTiey  are  distjn- 
guished  from  those  who  held  the  doctrine 
I   of  Balaam, and  the  attempt  to  identif vthe 
two  has  not  been  very  successful.    Pre- 
sumably the  Nicolaitans  were  the  follower* 
I   of  some  heresiarch  called  Nicolas  TEev.  ii-  6. 
1 4, 15.    Some  think  that  he  was  tne  man  of 
that  name  elected  as  one  of  the  first  seven 
"deacons.**  [Nicolas.]  One  tradition  makes 
him  lapse  into  impurity  and  then  become  the 
I   head  of  an  immoral  sect ;  another  describes 
,   him  as  using  un^^uarded  language,  which 
j    though  in  i^lf  mnocent,  was  capable  of 
I   being  j)erverted   to  e\'il  ends,   and  tha" 
I   unwuhn^ly  set  agoing  an  immoral  party 
I   with  which  he  Iwd  no  sympathy.    It  i-*, 
however,  quite  possible,  if  not  even  pro- 
bable, that  it   may    have    been   another 
Nicolas  after  whom  the  Nicolaitans  were 
called. 

Nicolas  [Gr.  Xikolaos  =  "  victor  over 
the  people**]. 

A  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who  was  <me  '>f 
the  seven  elected  at  the  instance  of  the 
ajpostles  to  look  after  the  interests  of  th*" 
dnristian  poor  (Acts  vi.  5).  [Nicolai- 
tans.] 

NioopoUs  [Gr.  Xtkopolis  =  *'  victnr- 
city,**  **city  of  victory  "1. 

A  place  at  which  Paul,  when  he  wrot  • 
the  epistle  to  Titus  hoped  to  winter,  b«t 
where  he  was  not  at  the  time,  for  speakimr 
of  it,  he  used  the  word  *' there.'*  not 
"  here  **  (Titus  iii.  12).  The  note  appended 
to  the  epistle  makes  it  sent  from  {the 
same)  (?)  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  but  it  w 
of  no  authority.  The  place  referred  to  in 
this  postscript  is  a  town  sometimes  re- 
gardcKl  as  in  Thrace  and  sometime^  a»  in 
Macedonia,  the  reason  being  that  it  was 
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situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Nessus, 
which  was  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two.    It  is  now  called  Nikopi.    But  the 

Probability  is  that  the  Niconolis  at  which 
*aul  meant  to  winter  was  tnat  in  Epirus. 
To  gain  favour  with  Augustus  Cffisar, 
Herod  the  Great  built  the  greater  number 
of  the  public  edifices  to  celebrate  the 
emperor's  victory  off  Actium^  which  was 
only  4  miles  from  this  Nioopolis  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  XVI.  v.  3).  It  is  now  called 
Paleo-Prevesa  (Old  Prevesa). 

Niger  [Lat.  =  "  black."  TransUterated 
in  N.T.  Greek  also  as  Xi^fr], 

A  surname  or  descriptive  epithet  applied 
to  Simeon,  a  prophet,  a  teacher,  or  botn,  in 
the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1). 

Night-liawk  [EngUshl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tahhmas 
=  "to  act  violently"  or  *•  oppressively," 
applied  to  an  unclean  bird  mentioned  in 
I^v.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16.  It  is  doubtful 
what  bird  is  meant.  The  A.V.  and  the 
text  of  the  B.Y.  make  it  the  night-hawk, 
which  is  another  name  for  the  night-jar, 
better  known  as  the  goatsucker  {Capri- 
//#«/fl7M  Eurojhxus),  or  some  species  akin  to 
it.  The  margin  of  the  R.Y .  states  that ' '  the 
Hebrew  Tahtnas  is  of  uncertain  meaning." 
Tristram  believes  that  it  was  the  barn-owl 
{Stnjc  Jlammea)^  a  British  species  spread 
also  over  Palestine. 

NUe  [Eng.  from  Lat.  XlUtsL 

The  great  river  of  Egypt,  the  ordinary 
English  name  of  which  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Isa.  xxiii  3  and  on  the  margin  of 
Jer.  ii.  18 — ^R.V.,  as  the  equivalent  of 
Shihor  in  the  text.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
sought  unsuccessfully  for  ages.  The  river 
whose  fountain  he  had  discovered  was  the 
Blue  Nile,  a  tributary  which  rises  in  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia  in  latitude  11^  N., 
longitude  39=  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  above 
0,000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  main 
stream  is  the  White  Nile,  the  source  of 
which  was  discovered  by  Speke  and  Grant 
on  23rd  February,  1863.  It  comes  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  lies  under  the 
equator,  between  32''  and  36='  E.  longi- 
tude. Emanating  from  this  lake  as  the 
Somerset  or  Victoria  Nile,  it  passes  through 
the  Albert  Nyanza  lake,  trom  which  it 
issues  about  2*45  N.  latitude.  Before 
reaching  Gondokoro  it  has  several  times 
had  its  course  accelerated  by  rapids,  then 
its  stream  passes  more  tranquilly  along. 
Soon  afterwards  it  receives  a  faibuta^ 
called  the  Bahar  Ghazal  from  the  Dorf ur 
country,  soon  after  which  it  receives  the 
Blue  Nile  already  mentioned.  It  then 
traverses  Nubia  and  Egypt,  falling  into 
the  distant  Mediterranean.  Its  whole 
course  from  the  spot  at  which  it  emerges 


from  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  about  2,000 
nules,  or,  allowing  for  its  windings,  2.600. 
It  is  more  than  twice  the  lengui  of  the 
Tigris ;  more  than  one- fourth  longer  than 
the  Euphrates.  Its  average  br^dth  is 
about  a  mile.  The  copious  rains  which 
fall  in  Abyssinia  between  May  and 
September  make  an  annual  inundation 
of  the  river  from  the  end  of  June  or 
the  beginning  of  July  to  November  or 
December.  At  Assouan,  ancient  Syene, 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  the 
river  rises  40  feet,  lower  down  at  Thebes— 
where,  however,  the  valley  is  still  narrow— 
36  feet,  and  at  Cairo  at  the  apex  of  the 
delta,  where  it  has  widened,  23  or  24  feet. 
There  is  a  ooi)ious  deposit  of  red  and 
fertile  soil  deposited  by  the  river  as  it  faUs. 
For  its  valley  and  its  delta,  see  Egypt 
(Rawlinson^s  Auciettt  Kgypi,  i.  9, 27,  etc.). 
It  was  from  the  Nile  that  the  cattle 
came  up  in  Pharoah*s  dream  (Gen.  xli. 
1-3,  17),  and  it  was  probably  the  failure 
of  the  inundation  to  nse  to  its  usual  level, 
which  brought  on  the  seven  years  of 
famine  (29-31).  It  was  on  its  waters  that 
the  ark  containing  the  infant  Moses  floated 
or  lay  at  rest^,  and  that  another  Pharaoh's 
daughter  designed  to  bathe  (Exod.  ii.  1  - 10). 
It  was  the  river  the  waters  of  which  were 
converted  into  blood  as  the  first  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  (vii.  11-26),  and  from 
which  the  irogs  came  out  to  constitute  the 
second  (viii.  14,  16).  Its  waters  covered 
BO  vast  an  expanse  during  the  inundation 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  a  sea  (Job  xli. 
31  (?)  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  Nahum  iii.  8). 

Nlmrah  [Heb.  =  '*  limpid  and  whole- 
some water"]. 

An  abbreviation  of  Beth-Nimrah  (q.v.) 
(cf.  Numb,  xxxii.  3  with  30). 

NImrim  [Heb.  =  "  limpid  and  whole- 
some waters."  Nimrim  is  a  plural  of 
NncRjiH  (q.v.)]. 

Certain  waters  near  Beth-Nimrah  or 
Nimrah,  in  the  territory  of  Moab  (Isa. 
XV.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  TTiey  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  at  the  Wady 
N  meirah,  near  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  few  miles  from  the  Southern  Gulf 
where  the  ruins  of  a  town  N'meirah  (the 
leopard)  exist.  But  Tristram  believes  the 
site  must  have  been  higher  up  the  valley, 
where  it  is  said  there  is  an  old  Moabite 
city  with  the  name  ''Springs of  N*meirah." 
It  has  many  well -watered  gardens  still  in 
cultivation. 

Nlmrod  [Heb.  JV</^<r«M=** rebellious," 
"a  rebel"  Ct),  from  maradh  =  *' to  be 
rebellious"  {Orsrmns)^  or  from  Accadian 
Na-Marad  —  '•  prince  of  Marad  "  (r) 
(Saf/ce)^  who,  however,  adds  that  such  a 
title  has  not  been  found  on  the  inscriptions 
{Fresh  Li ff hi,  46)]. 

A  son  of  Cash,  and  "  a  mighty  hunter 
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before  the  Lord,*'  but  it  is  not  recorded 
whether  the  game  after  which  he  went 
consisted  of  animals,  of  men,  or  of  both. 
He  was  a  potent  monarch,  *'  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom*'  being  ** Babel,  Bhvch, 
Aoc^,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar  *' 
(Gen.  X.  8-10 ;  1  Chron.  i.  10).  The  *'  land 
of  Nimrod  '*  in  Micah  v.  6,  means  either 
Babylonia  or  Assyria,  it  is  doubtful  which. 
No  mention  of  Nimrod  under  that  name 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  Assyrian 
records.  Some  scholars  suggest  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  Gisdhubar, 
who  was  the  special  deitv  of  the  town 
of  Morad  (see  etym.).  But  Gisdhubar 
was  originally  the  Accadian  god  of  fire, 
worshipped  afterwards  b^  the  Assyrians 
as  a  souu*  hero.  His  identity  with  ^mirod 
is  therefore  far  from  established  (Cf .  Sayce, 
HerodotM,  367 ;  Fieih  Light,  29,  44,  4^). 
The  temple  of  the  seven  spheres,  by  some 
identifiea  with  the  Tower  of  Babel,  still 
remains  as  a  ruin  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at 
what  once  was  Borsippa  near  Babylon  ;  it 
is  called,  apparently  after  the  mighty 
hunter,  Birs  isimrud. 

Nlmalil  [Heb.  =  "  drawn  out  *'  {Gesen- 
4W*),  "  a  discloser  *'  {Oxford  Bible')], 

The  grandfather  of  Jehu  (1  Kings  xix. 
16;  2  iCings  ix.  2),  who  was  generally 
designated  the  '*  son  *'  of  Nimshi.  [Jshu, 
Son?) 

Nineveh  [Heb.  Xinereh  from  Assyrian 
Xinwiy  Xina  —  ** fish-town"  {Sayce)\. 

The  great  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  was  built  Dy  the  Accadians,  then  it 
became  an  important  provincial  town  or 
city  of  the  Assyrians,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  the  time  beingat  Asshur.  There 
is  an  ambiguity  in  the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  x. 
11^  which  makes  it  uncertain  whether 
Nimrod  {»ee  the  text  of  the  R.  V.)  or  Asshur 
rtext  of  A.V.)  was  the  builder  of  Nineveh. 
This  place  was,  however,  too  near  the 
Babylonian  frontier :  while  Nineveh  was 
more  central,  a  consideration  which  became 
increasingly  important  as  the  Assyrian 
conoueets  extended  farther  north.  The 
tutelary  deity  of  Asshur  city  was  the  god 
Assnr,  that  of  Nineveh  was  the  goddess 
Ishtar,  to  whom  from  a  very  early  period 
a  temple  had  existed  in  the  place.  This 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  with 
splendonr  by  Assur-u-balid  fB.c.  1400- 
1370)  (?),  who  also  further  aaomed  the 
city.  Shahnaneser  I.  (l300-l271)  (?) 
erected  a  palace  at  Nineven,  and  maide  it 
his  capital.  From  that  period  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  city  of  As^ria. 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Khissr, 
the  modem  Khosr.  If  chronology  be 
followed,  the  next  notice  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  after  that  in  Gfn.  x.  11,  12, 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  visit  to 


it  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (q.v.)  (Jonah  i. 
1,  2 ;    iii.-iv. ;    Matt.  xiL  41  ;    Luke  xL 
30-32).    H  the  A.y.  date  of  this  event 
(B.C.  862)  can  be  depended  on,  whidi  is 
yerj  doubtful,  the  kmg  of  AsByriA  then 
reigning   at    Nineveh    must    have   been 
Assur-natsir-pal.      Sennacherib  returned 
to  Nineveh  alter  his  failure  in  F^estine 
(2  Kings  xix.  36 ;  Isa.  xxxviL  37).    The 
Ninevites,  like  the  rest  of  the  Assyrians, 
were  great  warriors,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  nations  would  doubt- 
less be  brought  to  the  capitaL      Hence 
2^phaniah  (ii.  15)  makes  her  exclaim  in 
her  heart,  *' I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside 
me.**    Nahum  delivering  *^  the  burden  of 
Nineveh  *'  (Nahum  i.  1)  complains  of  its 
cruelty,  callmg  it  a  "  bloody  city,"  and  Dr. 
Geor^  Smith  points  out  that  the  king 
mentioned  already,  Assur-natsir-pel,  after 
his  victories,  was  accustomed  to  cut  oflf  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  noses  and  ears,  and 
put  out  the  eyes,  of  his  captives.     He 
raised  some  mounds  of  human  heads,  and 
others  of  human  limbs,  and  burnt  borv 
and  girls  in  the  fire  (Smith,  As$yria,  38). 
Nahum  charges  Nineveh,  with  bewitching 
nations  with  her  witchcraft,  and  sellmg 
them  through  her  **  whoredoms,"  by  whics 
probably  he  meant  "idolatries"  (Nahum 
lii.  4).    He  also  makes  incidental  reference 
to  the  commerce  of  Nineveh,  which  was 
great,  for  next  to  war,  the  Assyrians  cared 
for  the  profits  derived  from  buying  and 
selling  (16).      Both  Nahum  and   Zeph- 
aniah  prophesy  the  total  destruction  of 
Nineven  (Nahum  ii.,  iii. ;  Zeph.  iL  13-15). 
Their  predictions  have  been  completdy 
verified.       When    the    Assyrian    empire 
began  to  decline  in  vigour.  Nabopolassan 
the  king  or  viceroy  of  Bapylon,  declared 
himself  independent,  and  about  606B.C., 
the  Babylonians,  the  Modes,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Armenians,  acting  in  confederacy, 
captured  and  destroyed  Nineveh.     They 
were  greatly  aided  m  their  victory  by  a 
sudden  and  great  rise  of  the  Tigris,  whidi 
carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  dtr  waD 
and  rendered  the  place  indefenaible  (cf. 
Nahum  i.  8 ;  ii.  6,  8).    So  complete  was 
the  desolation  that  m  classic  times  the 
departed    Nineveh  became  like  a  myth. 
Yet  all  the  while  pert  of  the  dtr  Isy 
buried  under  mounds  of  apparent  mbbisli. 
At  length  in  1843,  M.  Paul  Emile  BotU, 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  on  the  west  hank 
of  the  Tigris,  began  to  make  excavatioos 
in  a  mound   called    Kouyunjik   on   the 
eastern  bank.    He  was  soon  diverted  away 
to  Khorsabad,  14  miles  off.    Between  1845 
and  1850,  Mr.  Austen  Heniy  Layard  com- 
menced operations  at  Nimroud,  18  miles 
south  from  Kouyunjik;    then    he   made 
excavations  at  the  latter  place  itself.    Now 
Kouyunjik,  with  Nebi  Yunus  (the  prophet 
Joniui),  opposite  Mosul,  are  constoerea  to 
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be  the  site  of  Nineyeh  itself.  Qreat  dis- 
corehes  have  flinoe  been  made  at  the  spot. 
The  walls  of  Nineveh,  says  Prof.  Rawlm. 
son  {Five  Great  Monarchies^  iii.  337) 
^*  have  been  completely  traced,  and  indicate 
a  city  3  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  br^ulth,  oontainins  an 
area  of  about  1,800  English  acres.  Of  the 
area  less  than  one- tenth  is  occupied  by 
ruins  of  any  pretension."  It  was  not  to 
be  compared  in  magnitude  to  Babylon, 
though  a  tradition  which  did  not  become 
crystallised,  and  probably  did  not  even 
arise  till  centuries  after  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  asserted  the  contrary.  No 
weight  is  therefore  attached  to  the  state- 
ment of  Biodorus  Siculus,  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  that  Nineveh  was  nearly 
twice  as  hirge  as  Babylon,  or  to  that  of 
Strabo,  a  few  years  later,  that  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  capital  just  named.  But  it 
contained  a  vast  population  (Jonah  iv.  11). 
It  is  amazing  how  many  people  can  be 
packed  into  a  limited  area  in  the  East,  for 
the  idea  that  any  number  of  cubic  feet  are 
needful  to  the  health  of  an  individual,  is  a 
conception  which  even  yet  has  scarcely 
«ntered  the  Oriental  mind.  One  interest- 
ing discovery  made  at  the  site  of  Nineveh 
has  been  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  built 
about  B.O.  700 ;  another  is  large-winged 
bulls  and  lions ;  but  the  most  important  of 
all  has  been  the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal 
[Asnappeb],  consisting  of  many  clay 
tablets  like  small  casks,  all  inscnbed,  as 
the  bulls  and  lions  are,  with  cuneiform 
(wedge-shaped)— sometimes  called  arrow - 
neaded— characters,  the  decipherment  of 
which  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  social 
life  and  political  history  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians.    [Assybia.] 

NUuui  [Heb.  and  Aramaic  from  Assyrian 
Niasannu  =  **  opening"]. 

The  name  given  i3ter  the  captivity  to 
Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year 
(Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esther  iii.  7).  It  nearly 
corresponds  to  March.    [Abib,  Month.] 

Niarooh  [Heb.  X'unk  =  «'  a  great 
eagle"  (?)1. 

A  "pod"  worshipped  by  Sennacherib. 
It  was  m  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh 
that  he  was  assassinated  (2  Kings  xix. 
37  ;  Isa.  xxxvu.  38).  Sayce  {Assyria,  61) 
considers  that  he  may  have  been  as  Nusku, 
who  was  originally  an  Assyrian  separate 
divini^,  but  afterwards  became  another 
name  for  the  god  Nebo. 

Nitre  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Xitntm,  Gr. 
Xitron]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kether  in 
Prov.  XXV.  20  and  Jer.  ii.  22.  In  the  first 
passage  it  is  evidently  an  alkali.  The 
U.V.  translates  it  *'  nitre  "  in  the  text  and 
''soda  "  in  the  margin.    In  the  second  it 


renders  it  ''  lye,"  %.e.  an  alkaline  salt  in 
solution. 

No  [If  Heb.,  then = "  a  measuring  rope," 
"a  part  measured  out,"  '*a  part,"  **a 
portion."  The  Egyptian  word  may  have 
the  same  meaning] . 

An  abbreviation  of  No-Amon  (q.v.) 
(Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Ezek.  xxx.  14,  15,  16; 
Nahum  iii.  8— A.V.). 

No-Amon  [Heb.  and  Egyptian  =  "  por- 
tion of  Amon,"  i.e.  of  the  god  Amon,  or 
Amenmj. 

The  luU  name  of  the  dty  generally  cur- 
tailed into  No  (Nahum  iii.  8— R.V.).  In 
the  A.V.  Amon  is  rendered  **  populous," 
instead  of  being  made  part  of  the  proper 
name.  No,  or  Amon,  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  "multitude"  (Jer.  xlvi. 
25 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16).  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  situated  among  the  rivers,  to 
have  had  the  waters  round  about  it,  and 
to  have  had  as  its  rampart  "the  sea," 
evidentlv  meaning  the  Nile,  looking  sea- 
like at  the  time  of  the  annual  inuncmtion. 


lower  part  of  the  Nile  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  It  was  appropriately  cidled 
No-Amon,  for  Amen  or  Amon  was  its 
tutelary  divinity,  and  the  hi^h  priest  of 
Amen  was  second  only  to  the  kmg.  Thebes 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  New  Empire, 
that  which  was  established  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  She]>herd  Kings,  and 
under  which  Egypt  attained  to  an  amount 
of  prospa*ity  which  it  never  again  reached. 
Thebes  in  consequence  became  lar^, 
splendid,  and  populous.  Homer  {Iliad  ix. 
381)  speaks  of  it  as  having  100  gates.  It 
seems  to  have  spread  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  both  east  and  west  which  there  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Of  course  it  had 
experience  of  sieges  and  captures.  One  of 
these  is  alluded  to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8-10). 
The  reference  is  to  the  conquest  of  Thebes 
by  the  Assyrian  king  or  emperor  Assur- 
bani-pal,  B.C.  666.  [AsNAPPKB.]  It  had 
alFo  its  domestic  troubles,  for  the  hi^h 
priest  of  Amen,  or  Amon,  ultimately  dis- 
placed his  sovereign  and  commenced  a 
series  of  sacerdotal  kin^.  Splendid  re- 
mains of  the  city,  consisting  of  temples, 
obelisks,  sphinxes,  etc.,  still  exist  at  Luxor 
and  Comae,  two  villages  on  the  eastern, 
and  Goumon  and  Medi-net-Abou,  two  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river.  West  of 
what  was  the  site  of  the  city  there  is  a 
gorge  cut  into  the  lower  limestone  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Theban 
kings. 

NoiUUali  [Heb.  Kaadhyah  =  "  with 
whom  Jehovah  meets  "  or  "has  met "]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Binnui.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  took  charge  of  the  gold  and 
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ftUver  vessels  brought  with  Ezra  and  the 

returned  captives   from   Babylon    CEzxa  I 

viii.  33).  I 

(2)  A  prophetess  whose  evil  vaticina-  I 

tions  were  intended  to  frighten  Nehemiah  i 

(Neh.  vi.  14).  I 

Nofth,  Noe  (1)  [Heb.  Xoakh  =  "rest,"   i 
from  nttahh  =  *'  to  rest.''    In  N.T.  Greek   I 

The  eldest  son  of  Lamech,  bom,  by  the  | 

Hebrew  chronology  of  the  A.V.,  about  , 

the  year  2948  B.C.    He  was  a  lust  man  | 

and,  like  Enoch,  "  walked  wi£n  God.**  t 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  so  corrupt  i 

that  God  intimated  to  Noah  His  intention  i 

of  destroying  mankind  by  a  flood.     A  | 

respite,  apparently  of  120  vears,  was  given  \ 

(Gen.  vi.  3),  which  would  make  the  first  | 

mtimation  of  the  catastrophe  fall  about  i 

2469  B.C.     When  Noah  was  about  five  i 
hundred  years  old,  he  became  the  father  of 

three  sons,  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham ;  or  i 
Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ham  (v.  32  ;  vi.  10  ; 
ix.  24 ;  X.  21— A.V.  and  K.V.).    As  the 
flood  drew  nigh,  Noah  was  directed  to  make 
a  great  ark  of  gopher  (probably  cypress) 

wood,  which  might  act  to  him  like  a  float-  I 

ing  vessel  when  the  waters  rose  upon  the  I 

earth.  He  did  so,  and  in  the  six  hundredth  i 

year  of  his  life  entered  the  ark  of  safetj  ' 

with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  ' 

wives,  eight  persons  in  all.    Accommoda-  I 

tion  had  also  to  be  found  for  many  animals,  | 
with  food  for   man   and  beast.     [Ajuc, 

Deluge.]     Noah  and  his  household  re-  I 

mained  in  the  ark  till  the  commencement  i 

of  his  six  hundred  and  first  year,  by  which  t 

time  the  waters  had  subsided.     Then  at  | 

the  Divine  command  he,  with  his  company,  I 

left  the  ark  and  offered  sacrifice  of  the  , 
clean  animals  to  which  he  had  given  refuge 

(vi.-viii.  20).  Gracious  promises  were  given  I 

him  that  no  such  fiood  as  that  which  had  { 

passad  away  should  ever  again  destroy  tlie  ' 

numan  race ;  the  grant  was  renewed  of  | 

dominion  over  the  animals  (i.  26 ;  ix.  2) ;  ' 
an  animal  as  well  as  a  vegetable  diet  was 
permitted  (3-5) ;  murder  forbidden  (5,  6), 

and  the  rainbow  constituted  a  token  of  the  ' 

covenant  between  God  and  Noah  on  behalf  ' 
of    mankind     (9-11).       Afterwards    the 

patriarch  on  one  occasion  disgraced  himself  ' 

by  drunkenness,  the  only  recorded  blot  on  ' 
his  character  (18-27).    He  Uved  after  the 
flood  3o0  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  950, 

about  1998  B.C.  (28,  29).  Isaiah  (liv.  9)  and  ' 
Ezekiel  (xiv.  14)  both  allude  to  Noah.   Our 

Lord  compares  the  days  of  "Noe,"  the  > 
Greek  form  of  Noah,  to  those  which  should 
precede  His  own  second  coming  (Matt,  xxi  v. 

37)  ;  the  patriarch^s  faith  is  commended  ' 

in  Heb.   xi.  7,  and  Peter  twice  alludes  ' 
to  the  eight  saved  from  the  Deluge  when 
it  overwhelmed  the  ungodly  of  that  early 
time  (1  Peter  iii.  20;  2  Peter  ii.  5).    The 


Greeks  and  Bomans  had  a  story  about  a 
flood  from  which  only  two  peo^  were 
saved^yiz.  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha : 
this  I)eucalion  may  be  Noah  under  a 
different  name.  But  the  reeemblances  are 
closest  between  the  Scripture  Noah  and 
the  Sisuthros  (**the  wise"  or  "thejftons'*) 
of  the  Deluge-Tablet  (q.v.). 

Noab  (2)  [Heb.  Xoah  =  "  a  moTement " 
(Oesetntuf)^  "  wandering  "  {Oxford  Bible). 
The  Hebrew  letters  are  not  the  same  as  iu 
No.  1]. 

The  second  daughter  of  Zelophdiad 
(Numb,  xxvi,  33;  xxvii.  1;  xxxvL  11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3]. 

Nob  [Heb.  Xobh  =  "  a  height "  (?)]. 

A  pnestly  "citv**  in  the  territOTV  »f 
Benjamin,  not  far  m>m  Jerusalem.  Wl  n 
during  the  time  that  David  was  a  fugit.ve 
from  SauPs  persecution,  the  chief  priest 
Ahimelecb,  wno  did  not  know  that  there 
was  variance  between  the  two,  received 
David  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character 
and  his  position  at  the  court  of  Saul,  Doeg 
the  Edomite  reported  the  6ccurrenoe  to 
the  jealous  monarch,  and  afterwards  at 
lus  instigation  massacred  eighty-five  priests 
who  wore  a  linen  ephod,  with  their  wives 
and  children  and  even  their  domestic 
animals.  Only  one  person,  Abiathar, 
afterwards  a  chief  priest,  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-9;  xxii.  7-23). 
Sargon  passed  through  the  village  of  Nob 
before  he  captured  Jerusalem ;  it  was 
therefore  north  of  the  city.  It  was  the  last 
place  through  which  he  passed  before 
reaching  the  capital,  and  on  arriving  at  it, 
Isaiah  says  "  he  shaketh  his  hand  at  the 
mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of 
Jerusalem '^  as  u  the  eminence  named 
had  just  then  burst  upon  his  view  (Isa.  x. 
32).  Hence  Prof.  Robinson  places  Nob 
*'  somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  north-east  of  the  city ; "  he 
could,  however,  find  no  trace  of  an  ancient 
site  in  that  locality  {Bih,  Rrs.  u.  149, 150). 
With  this  view  Dean  Stanley  {Sinai  cuff 
PalfAiine,  185)  essentially  agrees.  Prof. 
Porter  {Kit to  Cycl.  iii.  338)  locates  it  at  a 
small  cell  or  height,  a  mile  south  of  Tuleil- 
el-Fftl,  the  site  of  Gibeah.  He  found 
there  ancient  remains.  Major  Conder,  in 
1875,  places  it  doubtfully  at  Neby  Somwil, 
generally  considered  to  be  MLzpen,  5  miles 
north-west  from  the  city,  while  the 
committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  {TiVfnty-otw  Ytar$,  80)  in  1886 
considered  it  unidentified. 

NotMh  [Heb.  Xobhahh  =  "barking"]. 

( 1 )  A  Manassite  warrior,  who,  capturing 
Rpnath,  gave  it  his  own  name,  Nobah 
(Numb.  xxxi.  40). 

(2)  Another  name  for  Kenath  (vrNo.  I) 
(Numb.  xxxi.  40).    A  little  east  of  it  there 
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were  uomads  dwelline  in  tents  (Judg.  viii. 
11).     [Kknath.] 

NolMd  [Heb.  Xobhai  =  ** fruitful"  (?J]. 

One  of  the  ** chief  of  the  people"  who 
with  Nehemiah  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
X.  19).  CaUed  in  the  A.V.  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  R.V.  Nebai. 

Nod  [Heb.  Xodh  =  "  flight /'  **  exile"!. 

A  district  on  the  east  of  Eden  to  whicn 
Cain  fled,  and  in  which  he  took  up  his 
residence  after  sentence  had  been  Divinely 
pronounced  against  him  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  (Gen.  iv.  16).  Prof.  Savce 
{Races  of  the  Old  Teatament,  64)  thinks  that 
it  is  the  country  of  the  Manaa,  meaning 
in  As^rrian  nomads,  immediately  north- 
east of  Babylonia. 

NodAb  [Heb.  Nodhabh  =  "nobility"]. 

A  Hagarite  clan  with  which  the  seventy 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  were  in  conflict 
(1  Chron.  v.  19). 

Noe  [N.T.  Gr.  ^iJf].    [Noah.] 
Noah  (Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38 ;  Luke  iii.  36 ; 
xvii.  26,  27). 


Nogah  [Heb.  Noghah  -  "  brilliance," 
'*  gutter"!. 
A  son  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii.  7 ;  xiv.  6). 

NoliAli  [Heb.  Xokkah  =  "rest"]. 

The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron. 
viiL  2). 

Non  [Heb.  =  "  a  fish  "].    [Nun.] 

The  same  as  Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua 
(1  Chron.  vii.  27). 

Noph  [If  Heb.,  then  =  "  an  eminence," 
"  an  elevation,"  but  really  from  Egyptian 
Xufr  or  Xrfru  —  "abode,"  in  the  com- 
pound Meu-nftfr  or  Jfen-neft-u  =  '*  Mem- 
phis"]. 

The  same  as  Moph  or  Mekphis  (q.v.) 
(Isa.  xix.  13  ;  Jer.  ii.  16  ;  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14, 
19 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16). 

NopliAli  [Heb.  Xaphahh  =  "a breeze," 
"  a  blast  of  air,"  "  breezy  "]. 

A  Moabite  town  (Nimib.  xxi.  30).  Per- 
haps the  same  place  as  Nobah  (q.v.).  If 
not,  then  its  site  is  unknown. 

NoM-Jewel  [English]. 

A  jewel  inserted,  generally  by  means  of 
a  ring,  into  one  of  the  nostrils  for  ornament 
(Isa.  iii.  21,R.V.). 

Numbers  [English]. 

The  sacred  number  among  the  Hebrews 
was  seven  (cf.  Gen.  xxxiii.  3 ;  Lev.  iv.  6, 
17;  viii.  11;  xiv.  7,  16;  Josh.  vi.  4; 
2  Kings  V.  10,  etc. ;  also  Rev.  i.  4,  13,  16  ; 
iv.  5  ;  viii.  2 ;  x.  3,  etc.). 

f  The  Fourth  Hook  of  Mosrs^  commonJif 
called  Xian/frr}(  (R.V.V  The  Fourth  Book 
of  Mimea,  called  Xumbers  (A.V.).  Neither 
the  Greek  Septuagint  nor  the  Hebrew 
original  inserts  the  name  of  Moses.  The 
former  calls  the  book  Arithmoi  (the  Greek 


for  Numbers),  and  the  latter,  from  the 
initial  words  **  In  (the)  wilderness."  The 
scene  opens  in  the  second  year,  the  second 
month,  and  the  first  day  of  the  month 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the 
book  spans  a  period  of  about  thirty-nine 
years  by  the  A.V.,  from  B.C.  1490  to  B.C. 
1451. 
It  may  be  divided  into  thirty  sections. 

(1)  The  first  census  of  the  Israelites, 
excluding  the  Levites  (i.,  ii.). 

(2)  Separate  census  of  the  Levites. 
Theur  specific  duties  assigned  (iii.,  iv.). 

(3)  Law  a&  to  imparity,  trespasses,  and 
jealousy  (v.). 

(4)  The  law  of  the  Nazarites  and  the 
priest's  blessing  (vi.). 

(5)  The  offering  of  the  princes  at  the 
deoication  of  the  tabernacle  (vii.). 

(6)  Tabernacle  arrangements.  The 
consecration  of  the  Levites  (viii.). 

^7)  The  keeping  of  the  passover  again 
enjoined  (ix.  1-14). 

m  The  guiding  pillar  (15-23). 

f9)  The  order  of  march  (x.). 

(10)  Murmurs  r^arding  the  manna  and 
the  descent  of  quails  (xi.). 


nn  Miriam's  leprosy  (xii.). 


The  spies,  their  report  and  its  con- 
sequences (xiii.,  xiv.). 

(13)  The    repetition    of    various   laws 

(XV.). 

(14)  The  reliellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  with  the  budding  of  Aaron's 
rod  ^xvi.,  xvii.). 

(lo)  The  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
Levites  (x viii.). 

n6^  Various  ceremonial  laws  (xix.). 

(17)  Incidents  at  Kadesh,  Mount  Hor, 
on  the  confines  of  Edom,  and  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx.,  xxi.). 

^18)  Balaam  and  his  prophecies  (xxii.- 

XXIV.). 

(19^  Baal  Peor  (xxv.). 

(20)  The  second  census  (xxvi.). 

(21)  The  request  made  by  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  (xxvii.  1-11). 

(22)  Joshua  appointed  Moses'  successor 
(12-23). 

(23 J  Festivals  and    sacrifices    (xxviii.- 

XXIX.). 

(24)  On  vows  (xxx.). 

rl'y)  The  Moabite  war  (xxxi.). 

(26)  The  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  obtain  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Jordan  (xxxii.). 

(27)  Wilderness  encampments  (xxxiii.). 

(28)  The  boundaries  of  the  future 
Canaan  (xxxi v.). 

(29)  Cities  of  refuge  (xxxv.). 

(30)  Again  Zelophehad's  daughters 
(xxxvi.). 

Jewish  tradition  attributes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Numbers  to  Moses,  and 
the  great  majority  of  Christians  uuhoKi- 
tatingly  accept  this  view.      RationaliBtic 
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critics  consider  that  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct writers  took  part  in  the  production 
of  *'  Numbers  "—the  Jehovist,  tne  Elohist, 
and  an  editor.  Thus  De  Wette  considers 
that  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  fragments 
alternate  with  each  other.  To  the  docu- 
ment Elohim  he  assigns  i.  1-x.  28 :  xii.  16; 
xiv.  in  part,  etc. ;  to  the  document  Jehovah 
X.  in  pwt,  xi.-zii.  15,  etc.  (De  Wette,  Old 
Testament^  translated  by  jrarker,  ii.  112- 
130).  Colenso  attributes  to  the  original 
narrative  chajM.  x.  29-36 :  xi.-xiv  •  xvi. ; 
xx.-xxv.;  xxxii.,withthe  omission  through 
the  several  portions  of  a  few  verses. 
Balaam's  prophecy  (xxiv.  17,  18,  23,  24) 
he  sufiposea  to  have  been  inserted  bv  the 
Jehovist  in  David's  reign,  about  b.o.  1040 ; 
the  remainder  of  the  TOok  is  mostlv  dated 
with  the  ** Later  Legislation'*  (Colenso  on 
the  Pentatet4ch,  vi.  57-88,  535-559).  On 
this  hypothesis  the  earhest  writer  in  the 
book  of  Numbers  may  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  and  ^ul,  1100-1060  B.C., 
while  the  Later  Legislation  would  be  added 
between  600  and  450  {ibid,  675,  588). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  book  is  a  unit^, 
and  all  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  then  its 
date  by  the  A.V.  will  be  about  1451  B.C. 
[Pentateuch.] 

Nun.  Non  [Heb.  =  **  a  fish  '*]. 

The  father  of  Joshua^  the  Jewish 
military  leader  (Ei^od.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Numb, 
xi.  28 ;  Josh.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xxiv.  29 ; 
IChron.  vii.  27). 

Nuts  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Botnimy  from  baton  —  "  to  be  hollow  *'  in 
Oen.  xliii.  1 1 .  According  to  Gesenius,  the 
<>tymology  implies  that  one  side  of  the  fruit 
is  flat  and  the  other  convex  or  bulging 
<mt.  The  margin  of  the  R.Y.  has  this 
note,  "  that  b,  pistachio  nuts."  The  true 
Pistachio  tree  (Pistacia  rera)  belongs  to  the 
order  Anacardiacea  (Anacards,  or  Tere- 
binths). Its  leaves  have,  as  a  rule,  three 
or  four  leaflets ;  its  fruits,  which  are  a  little 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  eaten  like 
almonds  or  used  for  making  confectionery. 
It  is  a  native  of  Western  ^a,  from  which 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  not  now  common  in  Pales- 
tine. Jacob  sent  some  of  its  fruits,  with 
other  ve^table  produce,  to  the  Egyptian 
prime  mmister,  whom  at  the  time  he  never 
Buroected  to  be  his  own  son  Joseph  {ibid). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  worn 
Eyoz  (which  Gesenius  translates  simply 
**anut")  in  Song  vi.  11.  It  is  genenilly 
believed  to  have  been  the  walnut  tree 
K^Juglans  regia).  Tristram  says  that  it  is 
now  cultivated  in  Galilee  and  along  the 
slopes  of  Lebanon  and  of  Hermon.  It 
flourishes  well  in  the  South  of  England. 

Nymiilias  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Xumphaa  = 


"of"  or  "sacred  to  the  Muse^"  or  an 
abbreviation  of  h'umphodorot  —  X^mpko' 
dorm  =  "  gift  of  the  Muses  "]. 

A  Christian,  either  at  Laodicea  or  at 
Colosse,  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  aalutatioa 
(Col.  iv.  15). 


Oak  [English]. 

{Vj  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Elan  =  '^  a  strong  tree,"  particularly  the 
terebinth  {Pistacia  Terebinthus),  from  the 
root  iJ/  or  1/  =  **to  be  stnmg  "  {Gesenius), 
The  Hebrew  word  £lah  occurs  in  fifteen 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Goi. 
XXXV.  4 ;  Judg.  vi.  11,  19,  etc.),  in  ten  of 
which  the  A.V.  renders  it  *'■  oak,"  in  one 
"teil  tree,"  in  one  '*elm,"  while  in  the 
remaining  three  it  is  left  untranslated. 
[EiAH.]  In  the  E.V.  Elah  is  leftuntrans- 
fated  in  the  text  of  three  passages  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  2^  19;  xxi.  9),  the  margin  having 
**  terebmth  " ;  in  ten  it  is  rendered  **  oak^ 
in  the  text  and  **  terebinth "  on  the 
margin;  while  in  the  other  two  ** tere- 
binth "  is  in  the  text  and  nothinf  else  on 
the  margin.  If  Elah  is  **an  oc&,"  it  is 
probablv  Quercus  sessilijiora.  This  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
common  oak  {Quernts  Robur),  It  occuit 
high  on  Lebanon,  as  also  in  the  Hauran, 
east  of  the  Jordan.    [Tebebinth.  ] 

(2)  The  rendering  in  the  text  of  nine 
passages  of  the  B.Y.  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  xiiL  18 ; 
xiv.  13 ;  xviii.  1  ;  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Judg.  ir. 
11 ;  ix.  6,  37 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3)  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Elon,  from  ul  or  l/=  "  to  be  strong." 
The  margin  has  everywhere  "  terebintL*^ 
The  text  of  the  A. Y.  uniformly  rendess 
Elon  **  plain,"  but  on  the  margin  of  Judg. 
ix.  6  it  substitutes  ''  oak."  The  alteratioo 
of  the  translation  in  the  B.y.  introdaoes 
into  the  Old  Testament  the  foUowing 
(probably  sacred)  trees :  the  oak  of  Monf 
(Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Deut.  xi.  30) ;  the  oak  of 
Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xviiL  1) ; 
the  oak  m  Zaanannim  (Judg.  iv.  11) ;  the 
oak  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shecbem 
(ix.  6) ;  the  oak  of  Meonanim  (that  is,  the 
augurs*  oak  or  terebinth),  and  the  oak  of 
Tabor.  It  may  be  the  same  species  as 
No.  1  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Allah,  from  allal  =■  "to  be  romid"  or 
"  thick,"  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26. 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
El  in  Isa.  i.  29.  It  is  from  •?/  or  1/  =  "  to 
be  strong,"  and  means  **  a  strmg  tree." 
Gesenius  thinks  that  it  may  be  **oak.*' 
"the  terebinth,"  or  even  "wdm."  It 
enters  into  the  etymology  of  El-pasav, 
Elath  or  Eloth,  andELnr  (q.v.). 

(5)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
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AlloH,  from  the  root  aial  =  "  to  be  round  " 
or  **  thick."  It  occurs  in  eight  passages, 
being  uniformlv  rendered  **  oak  "  in  toth 
the  A.y.  and  K.V.  It  was  the  species  of 
oak  associated  with  Bashan  (Isa.  ii.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2).  It  was  prob- 
ably the  prickly  oak  (Queretu  cocc&era), 
Tristram  mentions  two  varieties  of  it  m 
FfUestine.  The  first  {Quercu*  meudo 
coccifera)  occurs  in  Garmel,  Qileaa,  and 
Bashan,  often  being  of  magnificent  growth. 
The  other  {Querctu  Calliprinos)  is  found  in 
Lebanon,  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  in  Qilead. 
This  was  the  species  under  a  tree  of  which 
Deborah,  Bebecca's  nurse,  was  buried  near 
Bethel,  the  place  in  consequence  being 
called  Allon  Bacuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weep- 
ing. 

(6)  The  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  lian 
=  **a  strong  tree,"  in  Dan.  iv.  10,  11,  14, 
*20,  23,  ana  26.  Though,  being  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  words  for  oak,  it  may 
point  at  that  genus  of  trees,  yet  it  neea 
not  be  identifi^  with  any. 

0»tli  [English]. 

Oaths  are  £M  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  Abraham  lifting  up 
his  hand  to  pledge  himself  by  an  oath  not 
to  take  any  goods  even  if  ofiFered  them 
from  the  king  of  Sodom  (Gen.  ziv.  22-24). 
He  swore  an  oath  also  to  Abimelech  (xxi. 
23,  24),  and  had  an  oath  sworn  to  him  by 
his  confidential  servant  (xxiv.  7-9).  Won- 
derful to  tell,  Jehovah  condescended  to 
confirm  His  promise  to  the  patriarch  by  an 
oath,  the  record  of  which  thus  commences : 
**  Bj  Mvself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord  '* 
(xxii.  16)  {see  the  comment  on  this  notable 
occurrence  in  Heb.  vi.  13-20).  By  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  certain  judicial  investiga- 
tions, a  man  to  clear  himself  was  reouured 
to  swear  "  an  oath  of  the  Lord  *'  (Exod. 
xxii.  11 ;  Numb.  v.  19-22).  Any  man 
swearing  an  oath  or  making  a  vow  to  God 
was  required  to  carry  out  his  promise,  as 
was  a  woman,  if  being  a  virgin  her  father 
did  not  disallow  her  oath  when  she  uttered 
it,  or  being  married  her  husband  did  not 
interfere,  ft  she  was  a  widow,  or  had  been 
divorced,  her  oath  if  formed  stood  (Numb. 
XXX.).  If  anyone  swore  falsely  by  the 
name  of  the  true  God,  he  profaned  the 
Divine  name  (Lev.  vL  3;  xix.  12;  cf. 
Isa.  xlviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xii.  16 ;  Mai.  iii.  5). 
And  no  one  was  in  any  circumstances  to 
swear  by  a  false  god  ^Josh.  xxiii.  7).  The 
man  is  oommenaed  m  Psalm  xv.  4  who 
swearing  to  his  hurt  yet  does  not  change. 
Our  Lord  condemned  me  use  of  oaths,  even 
when  taken  with  the  best  intention,  de- 
claring that  whatever  went  bevoud  "  yea, 
yea,  or  nay,  nay,"  was  of  tne  evil  one 
(Matt.  V.  33- 3t).  The  mischief  which 
may  arise  from  a  rash  oath  was  well  illus- 
trated in  that  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  which 


made  him  against  his  will  the  murderer  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xiv.  3-12 ;  Mark 
vi.  17-30). 

Obadlah  [Heb.  Obhhadhyah,  Obha- 
dyahu  =  **  worshipper  of  Jehovah."  Noe. 
I,  2,  4, 5, 6,  9,  10, 11,  and  12  are  of  the  first 
form ;  Nos.  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  second] . 

(1)  A  son  of  Israhiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Is»ichar,  from  whom  this  Obadiah  was 
of  the  fourth  generation  in  descent  (I 
Chron.  vii.  3). 

(2)  The  second  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  9^. 

(3)  The  father  of  ^hmaiah,  a  chief  of 
the  Zebulunites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  19). 

(4)  The  fifth  son  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  (I  Chron.  viiL  38 ;  ix.  44). 

(o)  The  governor  of  AhaVs  palace, 
who  during  the  persecution  of  Jehovah's 
prophets  by  queen  Jezebel,  hid  a  hundred 
prophets,  in  two  companies  of  fifty,  in  a 
cave  (1  Kings  xviii.  3,  4^.  He  was  sent  by 
his  royal  master  to  look  for  grass  for  the 
horses  and  mules  during  the  great  drought 
and  famine,  and  while  so  engaged  fell  in 
Mrith  Elijah,  and  was  asked  by  me  prophet 
to  intimate  to  the  king  that  Elijah  was 
here.  Obadiah  was  reluctant,  but  was 
ultimately  persuaded  by  the  seer  to  carry 
his  message.  He  did  so,  and  it  led  to  the 
contest  at  Carmel,  which  was  followed  hj 
the  slaughter  of  BaaFs  prophets  (5-19, 
etc.). 

(6)  One  of  the  princes  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  to  teach  with  the  rest  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7). 

(7)  One  of  the  overseers  over  the  work- 
men who  repaired  the  temple  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

(8)  The  author  of  the  book  of  Obadiah. 
r^.]  Notliing  is  known  of  his  history. 
He  lived  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  probably  not 
long  after  that  event,  for  he  had  still 
strong  feelings  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
Edomites  in  the  hour  of  Judah's  misery 
(Obad.  10-14). 

(9)  A  descendant  of  king  Jeconiah  (I 
Chron.  iii.  21). 

(lOJ  The  son  of  Jehiel.  He  came  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Lon^imanus  (Ezraviii.  9). 

(11 )  A  pnest  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  5). 

(12)  A  Levite,  one  of  the  porters  keep- 
ing ward  at  the  thresholds  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah*s  time  (Neh.  xii. 
2o).  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Levite  Obadisih,  the  son  of  Shemaiah 
(1  Chron.  ix.  16). 

f  The  Book  of  Obadiah.— The  fourth 
of  the  minor  "  prophets  "  or  prophecies. 
It  consists  of  a  solitary  chapter,  headed 
"The  Virion  of  Obadiah."    [No.  8.]    The 
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occasion  of  it  waa  the  unbrotherly  conduct 
of  the  Edomites  who,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  entered  with 
the  hostile  army  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
calamity  of  the  vanquished  Jews,  and 
appropriate  as  much  of  their  property  as 
the  victors  would  allow  to  be  carried  off. 
Worse  than  this,  Edomites  took  their 
stations  at  the  meeting  of  roads  outside 
the  capital,  and  either  cut  off  any  Jewish 
fugitives  who  might  come  along,  or  at 
least  surrendered  them  to  their  foes 
(10-14).  Whilst  the  A.V.  charges  the 
Edomites  with  having  done  these  deeds, 
the  R.y.  cautions  them  against  per- 
petrating them,  as  if  they  were  still  future. 
At  that  time  the  Edomite  owital  or 
stronghold  was  at  Sela,  now,  it  is  believed, 
callea  Petra,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  rock-cut  habitations,  tier  above 
tier,  on  the  face  of  a  precipice  constituting 
one  side  of  a  gorge,  notwitnstanding  which 
thej^  were  not  to  escape  judgment  (3,  4). 
While  vengeance  was  denounced  upon 
Edom  (l-8j  15, 18,  21^,  there  were  promises 
of  restoration  and  enlargement  to  Judah, 
and  even  to  Israel.  The  A.V.  dates  the 
prophecy  of  Obadiah  about  587  B.C.  If 
the  R.  V.  be  right  in  making  the  objec- 
tionable conduct  of  the  Edomites  to  the 
Jews  still  future,  then  the  date  must 
be  back  to  a  httle  earlier  than  588  B.C., 
the  year  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jerusalem.  One  rationalistic  writer  brings 
the  date  down  to  312  B.C. 

OlMd  [Heb.  (>*/m/=  "divested  of 
leaves  "  (Oesenius)  ;  "  a  hUl "  (?)  (Oxford 
Bible)'], 

The  eighth  son  of  Joktan  ((Jen.  x.  28). 
Called  in  1  Chron.  i.  22  Ebal.  Bochart 
thinks  he  may  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
Pliny's  AvaUtfiB  on  the  African  coast,  near 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  If  so,  they 
may  have  migrated  from  Southern  Arabia. 

OtMd  [Heb.  Obhedh  =  "worshipping 
(God)"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Ephlal,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  37). 

(2)  The  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.  He 
was  the  father  of  Jesse,  and  the  grand- 
father of  David  (Ruth  iv.  17,  21,  22). 

(3)  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1 
Chron.  xi.  47). 

(4)  A  Levite  porter,  a  son  of  Shemaiah, 
in  the  time  of  iHivid  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  7). 

(.'))  The  father  of  a  certain  Azariah,  in 
the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1). 

OtMd-edom  [Heb.  Obfudh-Edhom  ^ 
**  serving  the  Edomites  "]. 

(1 )  A  native  either  of  the  Philistine  Gath 
or  of  the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon 
in  Manasseh.  He  lived  somewhere  be- 
tween Kiriath-jearim  and  Jerusalem,  and 
near  the  spot  where  Uzzah  was  struck 
dead  for  touching  the  ark.    The  sacred 


chest  was  therefore  taken  by  David's 
order  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  ii 
remained  three  months,  blessing  attendiDg 
him  and  his  family  for  giving  itaccomiDO- 
dation  (2  Sam.  vi.  10-12;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
13,  14 ;  XV.  25). 

(2)  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree  m 
David^s  reign.  He  was  a  porter  who  with 
another  ac^  as  doorkeepers  for  the  ark. 
and  was  moreover  a  musician  who  played 
the  harp  and  the  psaltery  (1  Chron.  xr. 
18,  21,t&;  xvi.  5,  37,  38).  It  fell  to  him 
by  lot  to  guard  the  southern  gate  of  the 
tabernacle  (f)  (xxvi.  13-15).  He  hid 
eight  sons  (4-8).  His  descendants  had 
some  of  them  to  do  with  Temple  woik, 
and  we  hear  of  them  as  late  as  the  reigo 
of  Amaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  24). 

01iU[Heb.  OMt/="  a  camel-keeper"]. 

Aulshmaelitewho  had  charge  of  David  s 
camels  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30). 

Oboth  [Heb.  OA^o/A  =  "  botUes  (cf 
skin) ;  "  the  plural  of  Obh  =  **  a  bottle"]. 

A  station  oi  t^e  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness not  long  before  their  arrival  in  Moab 
(Numb.  xxi.  10, 11 ;  xxxiii.  43, 44).  Situa- 
tion unknown. 

Oenm  [Heb.  OA  A  raw  =  "afflicted" 
(Gfsettius)  ;  **  troublesome  "  iOrfucd 
JBibh)]. 

An  Asherite,  the  father  of  Pagiel 
(Numb.  i.  13 ;  ii.  27  ;  vii.  72-77 ;  x.  26). 

Oded  [Heb.  Odhedh  =  ''  lestoring/' 
"  streujgthening  "  (Geseniu*)'], 

(H  Tlie  father  of  the  prophet  Azariah 
(2  Cnron.  xv.  1),  and  who  was  himself  a 
prophet  (8).  Father  and  son  flouri&hed  in 
Asa^s  reign. 

(2)  An  Israelite  prophet  in  the  reim  of 
Pexah.  Meeting  the  armv  of  the  nortnero 
kingdom  returning  from  nettle  with  manj 
captives  of  Judah,  whom  they  designed  to 
reduce  to  bondage,  the  prophet  remon- 
strated with  them  on  their  unbrothcrlv 
conduct,  and  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
called  on  them  to  send  the  captives  home. 
His  words  produced  a  great  effect.  Some 
of  the  leadmg  men  in  Samaria,  persuaded 
bv  him  as  to  the  path  of  dutv,  refused  to 
allow  the  army  to  bring  the  prisonen 
inside  the  city.  They  then  clothed  the 
naked,  fed  the  hungry,  and,  mounting  the 
feeble  on  asses,  took  them  to  Jericho,  and 
handed  them  over  to  their  countrymen 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  9).  It  was  one  of  the 
most  morally  beautiful  acts  recorded  in 
the  history  of  any  time. 

OflRBrtiigs  [English]. 

Offerings  to  God  of  many  kinds  con- 
stituted a  marked  feature  of  the  Jewish 
worship.  The  most  extend«l  information 
on  the  subject  to  be  foimd  in  the  Moeaif 
law  is  derived  from  Lev.  i.-vii.  The 
following  offerings  are  there  enumerated : 
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the  burnt  oflfering  (i. ;  cf.  also  vi.  8-13) ; 
the  meat  offering  (ii. ;  cf.  also  vi.  14-23)  ; 
the  peace  offeriiuf  (iii.  ;  cf.  also  vii. 
11-38) ;  the  sin  of^ring  (iv. ;  cf.  also  vi. 
24-30)  ;  and  the  trespass  offering  (v.,  vi. 
1-7;  vii.  1-10).  A  heave  offering,  a  wave 
offering,  and  a  voluntary  offering  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  peace 
offering  (vii.  13-16,  30) ;  so  is  a  sacrifice 
of  thanks^ving,  more  fully  denominated 
'"  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgivmg  of  his  (the 
worshipper's)  peace  offerings"  (12-14). 
It  is  sometimes  in  the  Bible  more  briefly 
called  a  thank  offering  (2  Chron.  xxix.  31 ; 
XXXV.  16).  Other  parts  of  Scripture  speak 
of  a  drink  offering,  which  is  generally 
coupled  with  a  meat  offerinfjp  (Exod.  xxix. 
40,  41 ;  XXX.  9,  etc.).  Vanous  principles 
of  classification  may  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  offering.  They 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  were 
compulsory,  viz.  the  sin  offering  and  the 
trespass  offering,  with  the  first  fruits  and 
the  tithes,  and  those  which  were  optional, 
especially  the  peace  offering  with  its 
manifold  modifications.  Another  division 
may  be  into  bloody  and  unbloody  offer- 
ings. As  a  rule  the  former  were  d.esigned 
to  atone  for  sin,  and  the  latter  to  express 
gratitude  for  mercies  received.  To  the 
former  class  belonged  the  burnt  offering 
(Lev.  i.  4),  the  sin  offering  (iv.  3,  20,  26, 
31,  35;  vi.),  and  the  trespass  offering  (v. 
6,  15,  16,  18) ;  to  the  latter  the  meat 
and  drink  offerings,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  peace  offerings.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  calls  those  offerings  which 
atone  for  sin,  and  in  this  foreshadow  the 
death  of  Christ,  sacrifices:  while  the 
unbloody  offerings  designed  to  express 
thanks  are  denominated  gifts  (Heb.  v.  1 ; 
vii.  27  ;  viii.  3 ;  ix.  9).  But  this  nomen- 
clature does  not  obtam  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bible,  for  thanksgiving  is  sometimes  called 
a  sacrifice  (Psalm  cvii.  22 ;  cf.  Jonah  ii. 
9).  The  expression  "sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offering"  is  common  in  Leviticus 
(iii.  1,  3,  6,  ete.),  and  the  people  of  Israel 
in  Joshua's  time  are  said  to  have  sacrificed 
peace  offerings  (Josh.  viii.  31).  [Burnt 
Offkbino,  Peace  Offering,  Sin  Offeb- 
iNO,  etc..  Sacrifice.] 

Off  [Keh.  Ogh^  perhaps  for  Ouegh  — 
'•of  giant  size"  {Oesetntts);  or  *' a 
circle "  (?),  from  %  =  "  to  go  mto  a 
circle"]. 

An  Amorite  king  of  Boshon  who,  en- 
countering the  Israelites  before  they 
crossed  the  Jordan,  was  defeated  at  Edrei 
and  slain  (Numb.  xxi.  33-35 ;  xxxii.  33 ; 
Deut.  i.  4  ;  iii.  1-11 ;  xxix.  7 ;  Josh.  ii.  10 ; 
ix.  10,  etc).  He  was  a  giant,  and  had  an 
iron  bedstead  9  cubits  (at  least  13^  feet) 
long  by  4  cubits  (6  feet  or  more)  in 
breadth;  but  a  bedstead,  of  course,    is 


considerably  longer  and  broculer  than  its 
occupant.  This  relic  was  preserved  in 
Babbath-Ammon  (Deut.  iii.  ll-13  ;  Josh, 
xii.  4;  xiii.  12). 

Chad  [Heb.  0/<a</A  =  *<  united"  (Ge- 
senius);  '' mighV*  (Ojford  Bibl^)], 

The  tiiird  son  of  Simeon  (Gten.  xlvi.  10  ; 
Exod.  vi.  15). 


Ohel  [Heb.  =  "a tent" 
A  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  ^ 


,.  iu.  20). 


oup:i 

=  "oil," 


Ing.  from  Lat.  Oleum^  Gr.  Jihion 


eimos  =  **  the  wild  olive-tree  "]. 

The  oil  used  by  the  ancient  Jews  was 
chiefly  olive-oil  (see  the  etvnO,  obtained 
by  pressing  the  fruits  of  the  Oliye-tree 
(q.v.).  [Geth9E1CaneJ  It  was  so  im- 
portant a  product  of  Palestine  that  '^oil 
and  wine'*  or  "wine  and  oil"  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  or  even  without 
"  com  "  as  the  chief  harv^est  gain  (Numb, 
xviii.  12 ;  Deut.  vii.  13  ;  Neh.  x.  39  ;  xiii. 
5,  etc.).  Oil  was  used  for  the  Ughts  in  the 
tabernacle  (or  the  temple)  (Mod.  xxv. 
6;  xxvii.  20;  xxxv.  14,  etc.).  Cakes  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  with  oil 
poured  upon  it  were  part  of  the  meat 
offering  (JJev.  ii.  1,  4-7,  etc.).  Oil  was 
used  for  mollifying  wounds  (Isa.  i.  6— 
R.V.).  Sometimes  **wine"  was  added  to 
the  oil,  as  was  done  by  the  *'  Good  Samari- 
tan "  in  the  case  of  the  wounded  Israehte 
(Luke  X.  34).  It  would  seem  as  if  olive- 
oil  was  used  for  anointing  kings  (1  Sam. 
X.  1 ;  xvi.  1,  13 ;  1  Kings  i.  39 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  1,  6^,  but  a  holy  oil  of  a  much  more 
composite  and  expensive  character  was 
used  for  the  anomting  of  high  priests. 
The  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  table,  the 
candlestick,  the  altar,  the  laver  and  its  foot 
were  also  anointed  with  the  same  precious 
compound  (Exod.  xxx.  22-33). 

Oil-tree  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words  Ets 
Shetnen  =  "  tree  of  oil,"  or  '*  oil-tree,"  in 
Isa.  xli  19.  It  is  the  oleaster  {EUcagntis 
atiffttstifolitts)^  sometimes  called  the  wild 
olive,  but  which,  though  it  has  a  certain 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  true  olive, 
is  not  really  akin  to  it,  Eleagnus  being  the 
type  genus  of  the  order  Eloeagnaceip 
(oleasters).  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
more  akin  to  the  willows  andgales  than  to 
the    Olive-tree    (q.v.).    The    oleaster 

S'elds  an  oil,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of 
le  true  olive.  It  is  abundant  in  Palestine 
— especially,  Tristram  says,  near  Hebron, 
Samaria,  and  Mount  Tabor. 

H  In  1  Kings  vi.  23  Jits  Shemm  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.V.  **  olive-tree  "  in  the  text, 
**  tree  of  oil "  on  the  margin,  and  *'  olive- 
wood"  in  the  R.V.  In  Neh.  viii.  15  it  is 
rendered  in  the  A.V.  "  pine  branch,"  and 
iutheR.V.  **wUdoUve.^' 
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ointment  [English]. 

Sweet  smemng  ointments  were  highly 
prized  among  the  Jews  (Eccl.  vii.  1).  They 
were  put  by  Hezekdah  in  a  building  in 
which  he  ke^t  his  treasures  (cf .  2  lungs 
XX.  13  with  \0f  and  Isa.  xxxix.  2  with  4— 
A.  V.  and  R.V.  texts  and  mar^pnsV,  They 
were  used  in  dressing  the  haur  ^U^cl.  ix. 
8).  Our  Lord  was  oftener  than  once 
anointed  with  ointment  brought  by  women 
who  regarded  Him  with  adoration  (Matt. 
xxvi.  6-13 ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9 ;  Luke  vii.  36- 
60;  John  xi.  2;  xii.  1-8).  Ointments, 
with  other  spices,  were  prepared  by  the 
women  for  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's 
body  (Luke  xxiii.  56).  Li  various  Old 
Testament  passages  where  the  A.V.  has 
"  ointment/'  the  R.V.  substitutes  "oil.'* 
The  two  are  nearly  the  same  (cf.  Luke  vii. 
46),  the  chief  distinction  between  them 
heme  that  oil  is  the  more  liquid.  When 
the  A.y.  spcttks  of  "  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrimng  sores  "  which  have  not 
been  "molUfied  with  ointment,'*  the  B.y. 
makes  the  mollification  come  from  oil  (Isa. 
i.  &-A.V.  and  R.V.).     [OiL.1 

f  Ointment  of  spikenard  [Spikenaso] 
(John  xii.  3). 

Old  Testament. 

The  first  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  Bible  is  naturally  divided.  The  words 
'^Old  Testament**  are,  perhaps,  not  so 
accurate  a  translation  as  Ola  Covenant 
would  have  been.  For  details  on  the 
subject,  nee  New  Testament:  »«  also 
Testament.  The  title  New  Covenant  or 
New  Testament  was  borrowed  from  tho 
Apostle  Paul,  who  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  speak- 
ing of  his  fellow-countiymen,  says,  "  For 
until  this  very  day  at  the  reading  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  the  same  veil  remaineth 
unlifted**  (R.V.  text).  On  the  margin  of 
the  R.V.  and  m  the  A.V.,  "Testament** 
is  used  instead  of  "Covenant.**  Nearly 
the  whole  Old  Testament  was  written 
originally  in  Hebrew,  the  only  exceptions 
being  Ezra  iv.  8-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12-26 ;  Jer.  x. 
11  ;  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28,  which  are  in 
Aramaic.  Two  stages  of  the  Hebrew 
language  are  traceable  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  first  or  golden  age  of  that 
tongue,  the  Hebrew  is  comparatively 
pure;  in  the  second  or  silver  age,  it  is 
tinged  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on  with 
Aramaic ;  so  that,  speaking  broadly,  the 
deeper  the  Aramaic  tmge  tho  more  modem 
the  book.  This  test,  however,  is  not  in- 
fallible; for  a  writer,  writing,  say  in 
Northern  Palestine,  near  Syria,  in  which 
the  Aramaic  was  the  vernacular,  would 
naturally  tend  to  use  Aramaic  words  more 
than  one  who  penned  his  book  at  Jeru- 
salem, where  purer  Hebrew  prevailed. 
The  existence  of  Aramaic  forms  in  an 
Old  Testament  book  may,  therefore,  in 


some  cases  indicate,  not  Uie  time,  but  the 
place  of  its  composition. 

It  is  believed  that  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament  books  w&e 
written  on  skins.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  oldest  may  have  been  in  arrow- 
headed  characters ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  all  were  in  the  forms  of  Hebrew 
letters  now  found  on  the  Maocabsean  coins, 
and  whidi  were  in  existence  to,  or  till  a  little 
after,  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  they  were  superseded  by  the 
square  characters  at  present  in  use.  To 
copy  Hebrew  is  a  much  slower  proeen 
than  to  transcribe  Greek.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment too  is  much  larger  than  the  New, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  never  were  as 
many  copies  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter 
in  exist«ioe,  even  though  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  the  start  of  the  New  b^  some 
centuries.  It  is  believed  that  portions  of 
from  1,600  to  nearly  2,000  manuscripts 
have  been  collated.  They  are  not  as  old 
as  the  most  celebrated  manuscri^  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  roll  c^ntaming  the 
Pentateuch  brought  from  Derbena  in 
Daghestan,  is  believed  to  have  been  penned 
before  A.D.  580,  and  may  be  the  oldeit 
Hebrew  manuscript  hitherto  f oond.  1%e 
number  of  "  various  readings**  is  lev  in 
the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
such  as  they  are,  they  exist  more  in  nambeis 
[ChbonoloqtI  and  inproper  names  than  in 
narratives  and  didactic  statements.  For 
instance,  Deuel  may  be  simplv  Beoel 
with  1  (R)  instead  of  i  (D) ;  andBerodach 
Baladan  is  almost  certainly  Merodaeh 
Baladan  with  q  (M)  mistaken  for  i  (B). 
As  in  the  case  of  the  N  ew  Testament,  three 
aids  exist  to  Biblical  critics  who  attempt 
to  eliminate  copyists*  errors  and  restore  the 
text  to  its  primitive  purity.  They  are, 
first,  the  collation  of  Hebrew  mannsmpte; 
secondj  the  examination  of  early  versunt 
made  m  other  languages  than  Hebrew: 
and  third,  the  study  of  passages  quoted  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Apocryima,  the  New 
Testament,  or  other  writings.  The  colla- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripts  has  been 
carried  on  with  ardour  and  peraeverance. 
The  chief  versions  which  may  be  used  for 
the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  text,  are  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version,  which  contains  all  the  Dooki,  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whidi  is  limited 
to  the  first  five.  H  in  any  verses  of  a 
version,  the  meaning  does  not  correspond 
with  that  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bible,  it 
may  be  possible  to  reason  out  what  it  was 
in  the  copy  from  which  the  version  was 
made.  The  New  Testament  qnotaiiaot 
being  most  of  them  from  the  Septuagint, 
go  only  a  certain  distance  in  settling  the 
Hebrew  text  Up  till  this  time,  and  for 
man^  centuries  luterwaids,  the  Hebrew 
writing  consisted  only  of  consonants,  right 
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or  wrong  vowel  points  being  mentally 
snpplied  by  the  re^er.  But  ^tween  the 
seventh  and  the  tenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  certain  Jewish  scholars, 
resident  chiefly  at  Tiberias,  supplied  vowel 
points  which  gave  greater  nxity  to  the 
meaning  of  the  texts.  Those  who  did  so 
are  called  Masoretes,  and  the  text,  as 
supplied  with  vowels  and  otherwise  im- 
proved, the  Masoretic  text.  It  is  that  now 
adopted  in  modem  Hebrew  Bibles.  After 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  Book  of 
Psalms  was  put  in  tvpe  and  published  in 
1477.  Eleven  years  later  (1488)  the  whole 
printed  Hebrew  Bible  was  issued  from  a 
press  at  Soncino  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 
About  four  other  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  came  forth  in  the  next  century. 
That  now  most  commonly  used  was 
by  Van  der  Hooght,  and  was  first 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1705;  it  has 
sinoe  held  its  ground  on  account  of  its 
accuracy.  It  1^  about  1,000  marginal 
reading,  most  of  them  of  considerable 
antiqmly.  The  Old  Testament  consists 
of  thirty-nine  books,  though  some- 
times by  joining  some  of  them  together, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  smaller 
number.  Josephus  did  this,  feeling 
necessitated  to  cut  them  down  to  twenty- 
two,  for  the  arbitrary  reason  that  then 
they  would  agree  in  number  with  the 
letters  of  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet 
(Josephus  against  Apion,  I.  8).  In  the 
prologue  to  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  published  in  the  third  or 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  is  made  into 
three  portions — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  other  books  of  our  fathers.  "The 
Law"  was  evidently  the  Torah  (Heb.  = 
**  doctrine  and  law  *'),  containmg  the 
Pentateuch ;  "the  Prophets "  (in  Hebrew 
yebhiim)^  the  historic  and  prophetic  books, 
excepting  those  relegated  to  the  next  class; 
while  "the  other  books  of  our  fathers" 
were  the  Kethubhimy  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hagio^raoha^  or  "sacred  writmgs."  They 
comprised  Psakns,  Proverbs,  Job,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Buth,  Lamentations, 
Ecoksiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  These  books 
stand  last  in  order  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles.  In  Luke  xxiv.  44,  our  Lord  adopts 
the  threefold  classification  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  into  the  Law  of  Moses, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  By  the 
Psalms  He  evidently  means  the  whole 
Kethubhim  or  Hagiographa,  of  which  the 
Psalms  were  the  first  book.  The  New 
Testament  classification  was,  however, 
more  frequently  into  two  than  into  three 
sections.  These  were  called  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  (Matt.  v.  17 ;  vii.  12 ;  xxii. 
40;  Acts  xiii.  15  ;  Rom.  iii.  21).  In  this 
case  ttie  Law  comprised  the  law  of  Moses, 


i.e,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Prophets,  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Ha^ographa  not  excepted.  The  natural 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  books  as 
they  stand  in  our  English  Bible  is  into 
three  classes:  (1)  the  Historic  Books 
rG«nesis  to  Esther) ;  (2)  the  Poetic  Books 
(Job  to  the  Song  of  Solomon),  and  (3)  the 
Prophetic  Books  (Isaiah  to  Malachi).  The 
only  weak  point  about  it  is  that  the  pro- 
phetic booln  are  mostly  in  poetry,  and 
therefore  not  completely  distinct  in  char- 
acter from  the  class  specially  designated 
poetic.  Most  of  the  Old  Testament  books 
are  named  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  way 
with  which  we  are  familiar — as  Joshua, 
Judges,  Daniel,  Hosea,  etc.— some,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  named  from  the  words 
with  which  thev  commence,  and  which, 
translated  into  English  will  stand  thus — 
Genesis  ("  In  (the)  beginning  ")  ;  Exodus, 
"  And  these  are  (the)  names  "  ;  Leviticus, 
"And  he  caUed";  Numbers  ("In  (the) 
wilderness  ")  ;  Deuteronomy  ("  These 
(are)  the  words ").  The  names  which 
now  obtain — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy — are  either 
anglicised  or  translated  from  the  Greek 
titles  occurring  in  the  Septuagint. 

The  Scriptures  of  which  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  so  fully  recognise  the  canon- 
idty,  were  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
onlv  practical  exception  being  tiiat,  in 
2  Peter  iii  16,  there  is  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  a  New  Testament 
canon.  Revelation  was  gradual,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  morning  light 
shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day. 
In  the  interpretation  of  Ola  Testament 
Scripture,  revealed  during  the  twilight 
period  of  the  Church's  history,  it  is  not 
merely  legitimate  but  essential  that  New 
Testament  light  diould  be  thrown  back  on 
Old  Testament  teachings  ;  and  in  judging 
of  Old  Testamentsaints  or  people  in  ^nerai 
living  in  early  Jewish  times,  justice  re- 
quires that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
tne  imperfect  li^ht  which  they  possessed. 
The  prmciple  laid  down  by  our  Lord  is  of 
universal  application,  "And  to  whomso- 
ever much  IS  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required"  (Luke  xii.  48— R.V.).  Less 
was  given  to  Jewish  than  to  Christian 
saints ;  less  therefore  was  "  required  "  in 
return. 

OUye  [Eng.  from  Lat.  oliva;  Gr. 
Elaia\. 

(IJ  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Zaith 
(pernaps  from  zahan)  =  "  to  be  beautiful " 
{Ge8fmtis\  occurring  in  135  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  tree  so  desig- 
nated was  that  from  which  the  dove 
plucked  the  leaf  when  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  subsiding  (Gen.  viiL  11).    It 
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was  a  tree  lareely  cultivated  in  Palestine 
in  **  olive-yards  "  (Ezod.  xxiii.  1 1  ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  13 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14  ;  2  Kings,  v.  26  ; 
Ndi.  V.  11 ;  ix.  25).  It  grew  also  in 
Assjrria  (2  Kings  xviiL  32).  The  fruit  was 
obtained  by  shaking  the  tree  (Isa.  xvii.  6 ; 
xxiv.  13).  Olives  were  trodden  or  squeezed 
for  the  oil,  in  early  times  apparently  by 
the  human  foot  (Micah  vi.  L)),  but  later 
on  by  a  press  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. [Gethsejcane.]  The  oil  commonly 
used  was  olive-oil.  [OiL.1  The  tree 
referred  to  was  undoubtedly  the  olive, 
still  called  by  the  Arabs  zaytuu.  It  is  the 
common  Olea  europtea.  It  has  lanceolate, 
entire,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  ana 
small  whitish,  mouo{)etalous  flowers.  The 
ueiurest  approach  to  it  of  familiar  ^rden 
plants  is  the  privet.  The  olive  is  still 
cultivated  through  nearly  every  part  of 
Palestine. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ehia  in 
Rom.  xi.  17,  24 ;  Bev.  xi.  4,  etc.  The 
process  of  ^^^tiug  a  cutting  from  the  wild 
oUve-tree  into  one  of  the  cultivated  kind 
is  alluded  to  in  Rom.  xi.  17,  24  to  illus- 
trate tiie  grafting  of  the  Gentile  converts 
on  what  hitherto  had  been  the  Jewi^ 
Church.  In  gardening  the  process  was 
different ;  it  was  the  grafting  of  a  cutting 
from  the  cultivated  tree  into  a  stock  of  the 
wild  oUve,  to  alter  its  nature. 

H  Mount  of  Olives,  Mount  Oliret.  A  hill 
which,  when  it  received  its  name  in  Old 
Testament  times,  must  have  been  more 
thickly  studded  with  olive-trees  than  any 
other  eminence  in  the  vicinity.  It  lay 
**  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east"  (Zech. 
xiv.  4 :  ct  Ezek.  xi.  23),  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (cf . 
2  Sam.  XV.  14, 23,  30— R.V.).  When  David 
fled  from  Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  the 
Jordan,  he  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives 
weeping  (ibid.  30).  Ezekiel  prophesied 
that  at  some  future  time  just  after  Jeru- 
salem had  been  captured  by  enemies, 
Jehovah,  interposing  on  its  benalf ,  should 
stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
should  be  split  in  two  halves,  leaving  a 
valley  between  (Zech.  xiv.  4).  Our  L^rd 
went  often  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  doubt- 
less for  quiet  meditation  and  prayer  (Luke 
xxi.  37 ;  xxii.  139  ;  John  viii.  I).  He  was 
descending  its  slope  when  the  multitude  of 
His  disciples  met  Him  to  welcome  Him 
with  hosannas  to  the  dty  (Luke  xix.  37, 
38).  He  was  sitting  on  the  mount  i^*ith 
His  disciples  gazing  across  the  valley  at 
the  splendid  temple,  rising  above  the 
battlements  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
when  He  prophesied  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion both  of  the  temple  and  the  citv  (Matt 
xxiv.  3;  Mark  xiii.  3).  When  JEIe  hatl 
eaten  His  last  passover  and  instituted  the 
commimion,  He  ended  all  by  singing  a 
hymn  and  then  going  out  to  the  Mount  of 


OUvee  (Matt,  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  20). 
The  Garden  of  Gtethsemane  was  to  the 
west  of  it,  either  at  its  base  or  some  small 
distance  up  its  ascent  [Gethbexane], 
while  Bethany  and  Bethphage  were  at  or 
near  its  foot  on  the  eastern  side  (Matt 
xxL  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29).  It 
was  from  the  former  of  these  villages  that 
our  Lord's  ascension  took  place  fLuke 
xxiv.  50).  The  mount  was  a  Saobath 
day's  journey  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  12\ 
or  according  to  Joeephus  five  or  six  fur- 
longs {Anti^,  XX.  viii.  6 ;  Wars,  T.  ii.  3). 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  the  eminence  now  called  by 
the  Arabs  Jebel  et  Tdr,  east  of  Jerusalem. 
Properly  speaidng,  it  is  a  chain  of  hills 
rising  into  four  summits  and  with  two 
lateral  spurs,  one  running  westward  about 
a  mile  north  ttom.  the  northern  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  ttie  other  also  nmiiing  west- 
ward, so  as  to  enclose  the  city  on  the  south. 
The  northern  spur  is  generally  identified 
with  Josephus's  Scopus.  The  southeni 
one  has  been  designated  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  a  single  tree  which  it  bean 
being  denominated  the  Tree  of  Juda.<.  Of 
the  lour  peaks  into  which  the  range  of 
Olivet  rises,  the  most  northerly  one  was 
formerly  called  Galilee,  either  because 
the  Gauleans  are  said  to  have  encamped 
there,  or  because  the  angels  standmg 
on  this  summit  addressed  the  apostle« 
in  the  words  beginning  "  Ye  men  of 
Galilee"  (Robinson,  Bib,  Hf^.  i.  o6.'>.  ^1^6). 
The  second  peak  is  called  the  A;M?ensioii, 
and  is  crowned  by  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  built  by  Helena,  Constan tine's 
mother,  but  now  in  the  bauds  of  Xh^ 
Armenians.  The  third  hill  is  called  the 
Prophets*,  from  what  are  called  the  "  IV»- 
phets*  tombs*'  on  its  side.  The  fourth 
hill  is  named  the  Mount  of  Offencv, 
from  the  belief  that  Solomon  there  built 
the  idolatrous  shrines  for  his  heathen 
wives.  The  ascension  hill  and  the  hill  of 
the  prophets  are  so  slightly  dissevered 
that  some  reduce  the  four  summits  to 
three  (Dean  Stanley.  Sinai  and  Palrttittf, 
183).  The  second  hill  from  the  north,  tbt 
Mount  of  Olives  properly  so  called,  p 
directly  opposite  to  the  eastern  gate  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  the  most  important  of 
the  four.  It  rises  to  2,604  feet  aborr 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  .>60  abov^ 
the  bed  of  the  Kidron.  Two  ancient 
roads  or  bridle  paths  diverge  so  a* 
to  include  the  traditionary  Oetlwenuin*' 
within  the  angle  which  they  make.  Th** 
one  which  is  tiie  easier  of  the  two  ^ihitA* 
round  the  southern  shoulder  of  Olivet: 
the  other,  which  is  steep  and  rugged,  goes 
to  the  left  of  Gethsemane :  they  both  meet 
again  at  Bethany,  which  is  in  a  basin  or 
valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hiO 
about  921  feet  lower  than  the  crest  pf 
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Olivet.  The  way  from  Jericho  by  which 
our  Lord  approached  Jerusalem  on  His 
last  joomey  was  the  southum  road. 

Olivet  [From  Lat.  OUvetutn  =  **aii 
olive-yard,"  borrowed  from  the  Yulgate]. 

The  hill  more  generally  called  the  Mount 
of  OUves  (2  Sam.  xv.  30— A. V. ;  Acts  i.  12). 
[OUVE  f .] 

Oljrinpfts  [Or.  Olum^y  from  Olumpia 
=  **01ympia,  a  district  of  Ehs,  where 
the  Olympic  ffames  were  held]. 

A  Roman  Christian  to  whom  Paul  sent 
his  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  15). 

Om«p[Heb.  =  "eloquent" (?),  "fluent" 

Tlie  secona  son  of  Eliphaz  (Oen.  zxxvi. 
11 ;  1  Chron.  i.  36).  H^  bei^e  a  duke 
ef  Edom  (Oen.  xxxvi.  15). 

Omega  [Or.    Oinega, 
groat  or  lonff  O,  as 
mikron  =  little  or  short  o].~ 

The  last  letter  of  the  Oreek  alphabet, 
hence  used  figuratively  for  the  last  or  for 
the  end  (Rev.  i.  8,  11 ;  xxi  6;  xzii.  13). 
[Alpha  f.] 

Omer  [Heb.  =  "an  omer"  (see  the 
article),  from  amar="ix>  bind  together  "]. 

A  measure  for  dry  articles.  It  contained 
a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (Exod.  xvi.  22, 
32),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
homer,  which  contains  ten  ephahs.  The 
omer  contained  5*1  pints. 

Omii  [Probably  an  abbreviation  of 
Omriuah  —  "servant  of  Jehovah "  (Gesen- 
im) ;  "  like  a  sheaf  "  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

(1)  A  sou  of  Becher,  and  grandson  of 
Beniamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  8). 

(2)  A  son  of  Imri,  descended  from 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ix.  4). 

(3)  A  son  of  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of 
Lnachar.  He  lived  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxvil  18). 

(4)  One  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  When 
first  mentioned  he  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Israelite  army  at  the  siege  of 
Oibbethon.  When  the  news  arrived  that 
Zimri  had  assassinated  Elah  the  king,  the 
army  and  the  people  appointed  Omri  to 
avenge  the  murder,  and  proclaimed  him 
kinff.  He  at  once  marohea  on  Tirzah  and 
captured  it,  on  which  Zimri  set  the  palace 
on  fire  and  i>erished  in  the  flames.  Omri 
had  still  a  rival  for  the  throne,  a  certain 
Tibni,  the  son  of  Oinath,  ana  a  battle 
seems  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
contending  parties.  Victory  fell  to  Qmri, 
"  80  Tibm  died  and  Omri  roigned."  He 
came  to  the  throne,  by  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy, about  the  year  b.o.  929,  and  reigned 
twelve  years,  not  merely  following  the 
idolatries  of  Jeroboam,  but  acting  in  other 
respects  more  wickedly  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  the  twelve 
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tribes.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign,  and 
historically  viewed  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  was  his  founding  a  new 
capital,  Samaria,  to  which,  on  completion, 
he  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Tirzah,  at  which  place  it  had  been  during 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  His  last 
six  years  were  spent  in  Samaria,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  that  their  kin^om 
stood.  He  died,  by  the  Hebrew  chronmogy, 
about  918  B.C.,  leaving  his  son,  Ahab,  to 
ascend  the  throne  (1  Kings  xvi.  16-28; 
Micah  vi.  16^.  His  daughter,  Athaliah, 
who  married  into  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  had  also  a  remarkable  career. 
[ Athaliah.]  Omri  is  mentioned  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments  by  the  name  of 
Humri,  and  the  capital  he  built,  Samaria, 
is  called  Humri  and  Beth  Humri  (the 
House  of  Omri),  and  Jehu  is  erroneously 
called  the  son  of  Omri.  when  in  reality  he 
was  the  deadly  foe  of  ms  dynasty. 

On  (1)  [Heb.  =  "strength"]. 

A  Reubenite  chief  who  took  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  aiid  Abiram 
(Numb.  xvi.  1).    [Dathan,  Kobah.] 

On  (2)  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  An,  Aniu, 
^IIM=  ^' fight"]. 

An  Egjrptian  city  of  which  Potiphera, 
Joseph^s  father-in-law,  was  priest  (Oen. 
xli.  45,  50  ;  xlvi.  20).  It  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Aven  of  Ezek.  xxx.  17, 
and  the  "Bethshemesh,  that  is  in  the  land 
of  Egvpt,"  of  Jer.  xliii.  13.  The  Septuagint 
translates  On  "  Helioupolis"  =  "  City  ofthe 
Sun,"  which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning 
as  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh.  The  ruins 
are  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of 
Cairo.  Prof.  Robinson  describes  the  site  as 
marked  by  low  mounds  enclosing  a  space 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  all  which  area  was 
once  occupied  by  houses  and  by  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  the  Sun  (Bib.  Bes,  I. 
36,  37).  From  the  middle  of  the  site  there 
rises  a  soUtary  obelisk,  that  of  Osirtasen  I., 
the  oldest  known.  It  is  dedicated  to  Phre, 
or  the  Sun  (Dr.  John  Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  I.  94,  95).  It  was  the  centre  of 
E^mstian  culture  till  superseded  by  Alex- 
andria. 


[Heb.  =  "  strong,"    "  robust " 
(GeseniusY;  *' weaXthj '*  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

(1)  A  Horite,   a  son  of  Shobal  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chron.  i.  40). 

(2)  A  son  of   Jerahmeel   by  lus  wife 
Atarah  (1  Chron.  ii.  26,  28). 


[Heb.  =  "stronff"]. 
A  son  of  Judah  by  a  danaanite  woman 
called  Shoah.  He  sinned,  and  was  cut  off 
by  a  Divine  judgment,  leaving  no  posterity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  4-10;  xlvi.  12;  Numb, 
xxvi.  19). 
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Onealmiis  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Onesimoa  = 
"useful,"  *' profitable,"  "beneficial"  (cf. 
Philemon  11)1. 

A  slave  of  Philemon's,  whom  Paul  was 
the  means  of  converting  at  Bome,  and 
whom  he  sent  back  to  his  master  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  received,  not  as  a 
servant,  but  as  a  brother  beloved  f  Philemon 
10-19).  He  was  a  man  of  Colosse,  and 
with  Tjchicus  carried  from  Bome  to  that 
city,  the  epistles  to  the  Ck>lossians  and  to 
Plulemon  (Col.  iv.  7-9). 

OneslplioniA  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Oneti' 
phoros  =  *'  bringing  advantage  "]. 

A  Christian  who,  being  at  Bome,  sought 
out  the  Apostle  Paul,  then  a  prisoner,  and 
showed  him  great  kindness  (2  Tim.  i.  16). 
The  members  of  his  household  were  with 
Timothy,  and  Paul  sent  them  his  saluta- 
tions (iv.  19). 

Onion  [English]. 

The  rendenng  of  the  Hebrew  Betsel, 
from  batsal  =  "  to  strip  the  bark  off,"  in 
Numb.  xi.  5.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
is  correctly  translated.  The  onion  (^//tMm 
Gepa)  is  snll  called  in  Arabic  basal.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  an  earlv  period  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Ono[Heb.  =  "strong"]. 

A  town  or  village  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi. 
35),  built  by  a  man  of  that  tribe  called 
Shamed  (I  Chron.  viii.  12).  Some  of  its 
inhabitants  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
-captivity  (Elzra  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37). 
Around  it  was  a  plain  called  by  its  name, 
.and  on  this  plain  were  various  villages 
{Neh.  vi.  2).  It  is  considered  to  have  b^n 
at  Kefr  'Ana,  about  7  miles  inland  east-by- 
south  from  Joppa. 

Onyoha  [Lat.  Onyx,  genitive  Onychia  = 
"  a  finger  nail,"  "  an  onyx  "].    [Ontx.] 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shehheletn , 
from  shahhal  =, "  to  peel  off  bark,"  in 
Exod.  XXX.  34,  where  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
gredients in  a  perfume  made  for  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  operculum  (lid)  of  a  shell  mollusc 
called  strombus  or  wing-shell,  which 
being  burnt  gave  out  a  certain  perfume. 

Onra  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Onux  =  "  a  finger 
nail,"  "an  onyx,"  the  coloured  veins  of 
which  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  white 
and  flesh-coloured  bonds  of  the  finger 
naill. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shoham, 
from  shaham  =  "  to  be  pale,"  applied  to  a 
precious  stone  (Job  xxviii.  16;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13^.  It  was  found  in  the  land  of 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  12).  Two  onjrx  stones, 
each  graven  with  the  names  of  six 
Israelite  tribes,  were  to  be  put  on  the 
shoulder-pieces  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
(Exod.  XXV.  7:  xxviii.  9,  12;  xxxv.  9, 
27  ;  xxxJT.  6,  7).    The  onyx  was  to  be  the 


second  stone  in  the  fourth  row  on  his 
breastplate  (xxviii.  20 ;  xxxix.  13).  David 
prepared  onyx  stones  for  ti^e  servioe  of 
the  future  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2).  In 
nearly  all  these  passages  the  B.y.,  pkcing 
" onvx  "  in  the  text,  substitutes  "beryl" 
on  tne  margin.  The  onyx  is  a  crypto- 
crjrstalline  variety  or  sub  variety  of  quartz. 
It  is  in  layers  of  different  colours,  which 
alternate  with  each  other. 

Ophel  [Heb.  =  "a  swelling  mound," 
"a  hiU,"  from  aphal  =  « to  sweU"]. 

A  hill  at  Jerusalem,  at  a  place  which 
seems  to  have  required  to  be  fortified  more 
carefully  than  some  other  points,  for  it 
had  a  wall  on  which  Jotham  built  much 
(2  Chron.  xxvii.  3).  Manaaseh  also  sur* 
rounded  it  with  a  wall,  possibly  different 
from  that  on  which  Jotham  built.  The 
new  rampart  was  raised  to  a  very  ptai 
heiffht  (xTxiii.  14).  After  the  ca^vitr. 
"  the  Nethinim  dwelt  in  Ophel  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  water  gmte 
towards  the  east,  and  the  tower  tost 
standeth  out."  Evidentlv  Ophel  was  on 
the  eastern  ridge  bounoing  Jerusalem, 
that  of  which  Moiiah  constitutes  the  chief 
part.  The  mention  of  the  water  g^ 
naturally  suggests  that  Ophel  was  in 
proximify  either  to  what  is  now  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  to  the  bwer 
Pool  of  Siloam,  which  therefore  estaUishes 
the  fact  that  Ophel  was  south  and  not 
north  of  the  Temple.  It  is  lower  than 
Moriah  and  what  was  the  Temple  leveL 
At  the  south-east  comer  of  tiie  dty  wall 
it  is  already  100  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
wall  surrounding  the  mosaue  where  the 
Temple  stood,  from  this  point  along  aline 
south,  20^  W.  to  the  end  of  the  ridge.  Dr. 
Bobiiison  measured  1 ,550  feet.  About  the 
middle,  the  breadth  was  201  feet,  the  steep 
slope  on  the  east  being  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kioron,  that  on  the  west  to  the  shiaUower 
valley  generally  believed  to  be  Joeephus^s 
Tyropceon.  The  southern  end  of  the 
ridge  is  a  rocky  point  40  or  50  feet  abore 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  exit  of  the 
shallower  valley  (Bobinson,  JSib,  Bea.  L 
394V  Dean  Stanley  (Sincu  and  Paleatine, 
490)  points  out  that  Ophel  (the  swelling 
mound)  was  tlie  eminence  on  which  Solo- 
mon's palace  stood.  Warren  (Seeorery  of 
Jeruaalemy  285,  286)  thinks  that  while 
Ophel  may  at  last  have  extended  to  the 
area  measured  by  Dr.  Bobiuaon,  it  was 
originally  "  the  name  by  whidi  the  palace 
of  Solomon  was  known."  Sayce  {Ezr^, 
XehenUah,  and  Bather,  83)  claims  that  the 
area  as  defined  by  Bobinson  was  tiiat  of 
Mount  Zion,  and  Umits  Qphel  to  "a semi- 
detached eminence  at  its  northern  end." 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  the  course  of  his 
excavations  on  Ophd  in  the  extended 
sense,  came  upon  a  wall  more  than  70  feet 
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hi^h,  which  he  felt  diraoaed  to  idcDtify 
with  that  of  Manasseh  (Recovery  ofjeni' 
saiem,  2S5'6), 

Oplilr  [If  Heb.  =  '<a  fruitful  land." 
Most  probably  from  Dravidiau  ('r)  Abhlra, 
a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or 
the  Abhir  tribe  who  belong  to  that  spot. 
^See  the  article]. 

(1)  The  eleventh  son  of  Joktan  (Qen.  x. 
29 ;  1  Chron.  i.  23). 

(2)  A  region  presumably  colonised  by 
the  descendants  of  Ophir.  [6^<;No.  1.]  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  g[old  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
4 ;  Job  xxii.  24 ;  xxviii.  16  ;  Psalm  xlv. 
9 ;  Iso.  xiii.  12),  to  obtain  which.  Hiram, 
in  conjunction  with  Solomon,  sent  a  navy, 
which  brought  back  algum-  or  almug- 
treee  as  well  as  gold  (1  Kings  iz.  28 ;  x. 
11 ;  2  Chron.  viu.  18;  ix.  10).  Jehosha- 
phat  attempted  to  imitate  the  enterprise, 
Imt  his  ships  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber 
<1  Kinffs  xxii.  48).  As  this  port  was  on 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  route  to  Ophir  was 
by  the  Bed  Sea  and  not  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. As  the  majority  of  the  Joktanites 
— ^if  not  even  the  whole  of  the  tribe- 
settled  in  Arabia,  it  is  natund  to  look  for 
Ophir  in  the  south  or  south-eastern  part  of 
tnat  country,  and  two  or  three  places  have 
been  conjecturally  named.  Another  view 
is  that  Ophir  was  at  Sof  ala«  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  AfrioEi,  in  favour  of  which  view  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  an  emporium 
for  gold.  But  when  it  ia  noted  that  the 
algum-  or  almug-tree  is  apparently  the 
sandalwood,  which  is  a  native  of  uidia, 
and  iB  not  believed  to  occur  either  in 
Arabia  or  Africa,  and  other  products  of 
Ophir  brought  by  the  seamen  had  also 
Indian  names,  it  is  prolNible  that  Ophir 
was  in  India.  Josephus  {Antiq,  VIII.  vi. 
4)  says  that  it  was  in  the  Oolden  Cher- 
sonese, by  which  he  means  Malacca,  in  the 
Eastern  Feninsula ;  but  it  was  more  prob- 
ably at  Abhira,  inhabited  by  the  Abhirs, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  They  were 
of  the  Dravidian  section  of  the  Turanian 
race,  afterwards  driven  southward  to 
Malabar  and  other  provinces  by  the  in- 
vading Aryans.  [Aloum,  Almxto,  Ape, 
Pbacock,  Tabshish.] 

OiOiiii  [Heb.  =  "musty,V  "decaying" 
(Oeeenim)  ;    "man  of  the  hill"  (Oxford 

A  vulage  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Prof.  Bobinson  suggests  that  it  may  be 
identical  with  the  Gophna  of  Joeephus, 
Ptolemy,  etc.,  a  place  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  at  the  modem  village  of 
Jufna,  3  miles  north-by-east  of  Bethel. 

OiOiralk  [Heb.  =  "  a  young  mule  "]. 
I.  A  Man, 

A  son  of  Menothai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  14). 
n.  Places, 


(1)  A  town  or  viUaffe  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  17).  Kobmson  doubtfully  identified 
it  with  et  Taiyibeh,  on  a  couioil  hill  4 
English  miles  north-east-by-east  of  Bethel, 
with  a  splendid  view  from  its  summit, 
which  he  felt  could  not  have  been  left 
unoccupied  in  ancient  times.  His  opinion 
has  been  since  generally  accepted. 

(2)  A  village,  aprarently  within  the 
territory  of  Manasseh,  belonging  to  Joash 


the  Abiezrite,  the  father  o1  Gideon. 
Abiezer  was  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
founder  of  a  family,  that  of  the  Abiezrites 
(Josh.  xvii.  2).  In  or  near  Ophrah  was  an 
oak,  imder  which  the  angel  sent  to  Gideon 
sat  [Gideon]  (Judg.  vi.  11).  Within  the 
limits  of  the  villaffe  Gideon  buUt  an  altar 
called  Jehovah-^alom  ("the  Lord  is 
peace  ")  r24).  Subsequently  lapringr  into 
idolatry,  ne  made  an  ephod,  and  piu  it  in 
Ophrah,  with  dia^itrous  effect  on  the 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  (viii.  27).  His 
residence  continued  to  be  at  Ophrah,  and 
he  was  buried  there  when  he  died  (32 ;  ix. 
6).  Major  Conder,  point  ng  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  Ophr^was 
the  ancient  name  of  Fer'^ta,  7  miles  west- 
by-south  of  Shechem,  suggests  this  village 
as  its  site. 

Orator  [Eng.  from  Lat.  =  "  a  speaker '' 
"ajDleader"]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Zah- 
hash  =  "  a  murmur,"  "an  incantation," 
"  an  enchanter,"  in  Isa.  iii.  3 — A.V.  The 
B.Y.  more  accurately  translates  it  "en- 
chanter." 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Metor 
in  Acts  xxiv.  1,  applied  to  Tertullus.  He 
was  a  professional  Boman  advocate  en- 
gaged by  Paul's  Jewish  enemies  to  prose- 
cute the  apostle. 

Oreb  [Heb.  Orebh  =  "  a  raven  "]. 

( 1 )  One  of  two  Midianite  princes  defeated, 
captured,  and  put  to  death  by  Gideon. 
He  was  slain  at  a  rock,  which  came  to  be 
called  in  consequence  the  Bock  of  Oreb 
(Judg.  vii.  25 ;  viii.  3 ;  Psahn  Ixxxiii.  11 ; 
Isa.  X.  26).  Oreb,  as  has  been  stated, 
means  "raven,"  and  the  other  Midianite 
prince  associated  with  him  was  called 
Zeeb,  or  Wolf.  The  North  American 
Indians  name  themselves  after  various 
animalp,  to  which  they  believe  that  tiieir 
tribe  or  clan  is  mysteriously  related.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  who 
seem  to  have  been  no  more  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  the  Bed  Men  of  America, 
held  a  similar  opinion.  An  animal  vener- 
ated on  account  of  such  a  belief  is  called  a 
Totem,  and  the  creed  itself  Totemism. 

(2)  A  rock  on  which  the  Midianite 
prince  Oreb  was  killed  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii  25 ;  Isa.  x.  26).  Exact  situation  un- 
known.   It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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t  or  east  of  t&e  Jordan  (Jadg.  vii.  '25 ; 
▼iii.  4). 

dim  [Heb.  =  " a  species  of  pine- 
tree"]. 

A  son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  ii.  2o). 

Organ  rEnglishl. 

The  renaering  of  the  Hebrew  Ughabhy 
from  the  root  yaghabh  =  *'to  love,*'  but 
which  G^esenius  thinks  may  originallr 
hare  meant  "  to  breathe,"  **  to  blow."  It 
oocurs  in  four  Old  Testament  passages 
of  the  A. v.,  in  all  which  the  R.V.  substi- 
tutes **  Pipe  "  (q.v.)  (Gen.  iT.  21 ;  Job 
xxi.  12 ;  xzx.  31 ;  Psahn  cl.  4). 


Urim. 


[Lat.  and  Or.  Orion,  originally 
In  the  classic  mythology  he  is 
renretented  as  a  man  of  grc»t  strength, 
celebrated  as  a  worker  in  iron  ana  as 
a  hunter.  Being  killed  by  the  goddess 
Diana,  he  was  transferred  to  the  sky  and 
beoune  the  constellation  Orion]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  A>«i7, 
w»<**n»»g  primanly  **  a  fool,"  and  second- 
arily a  constellation  mentioned  in  Job  ix. 
9 ;  zzxriii.  31 ;  and  Amos  v.  8.  A  "  fool " 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  more  frequently 
a  wicked  man  than  a  man  destitute  of 
understanding,  and  as  the  ancient  Jewish 
observer  looked  at  Orion,  gigantic  in  size, 
and  equipped  with  his  swoi^  belt  and  his 
sword,  silently  but  steadily  making  his  way 
through  the  sky  either  in  defiance  of  his 
Maker  or  in  menace  to  man,  they  thought 
that  they  saw  before  them  a  fool  in  the 
sense  of  a  wicked  giant.  Later  Jewish 
tradition  identified  Orion  with  Nimrod. 
The  constellation  is  visible  in  all  latitudes. 
It  disputes  with  the  Great  Bear  the  dis- 
tinction of  beinlpf  the  finest  constellation  of 
the  sky.  Two  of  its  stars— Betelgeuse  at 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  arm  as  he  faces 
the  spectau>r,  and  Rigefat  his  uplifted  left 
foot--are  of  the  first  ma^tude.  About 
100  stars  in  the  constellation  are  visU^le  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  2,000  or  more  may  be 
seen  under  the  telescope. 

Oman  [Heb.  =  **  agile"  {(reseinus)]. 

The  same  as  Abiitnah  (q.v.)  (2  Chron. 
iii.  1). 

Orpah  [Heb.  =  **a  mane,"  **  a  fore- 
lock" (P),  or  "a  female  deer,"  **a 
hind"(m. 

The  wife  of  Mahlon,  and  the  sister-ini 
law  of  Ruth.  She  consented  to  remain  in 
her  native  cotmtry,  Moab,  when  Ruth, 
drawn  by'  aflfectiou  to  her  mother-in-law, 
Naomi,  msisted  on  accompanying  her  to 
Palestine  (Ruth  i  4, 14,  15). 

[Hosba]  (Rom.  ix.  25— a. v.). 


Oflhea  [HosHEA  (1)]  (Numb.  xiii.  8, 
16-A.V.). 

[Asnappeb]  (Ezra  iv.  10— 


E.V.). 


O^raj  [Eng.,  now  more  commozdr 
spelled  **  oeprey,"  thou^  both  the  A.  V. 
and  the  R.V.  have  "  ospray."  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ossifrage  (q>'V'.Jll. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Azmijfahy 
from  azan  =  "  to  have  piercing  sight  p), 
applied  to  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xL  13 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  12).  It  is  either  a  spedee  of 
eagle  or  more  vaguely  the  eagle  ^enus. 
The  Septuagint  translates  it  Haliatrtm — 
that  is,  Ftindion  haliaetus.  It  is  a  dark- 
brown-coloured  eagle  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  frequenting  sea 
coasts,  and  living  on  fish.  In  Palemne  it 
oocurs  along  the  Mediterranean,  eroectally 
in  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiahon. 

Oaslfram  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Ofn/rm^us 
and  Osmft-aga  (literally  the  **  bone- 
breaker  ")  =  "  the  lammergeyer  "  («*  the 
article).  Ossa  =  "  bones,"  and  /**o^,  the 
root  of /*Yi»>yo  =  **  to  break  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  JWn^ 
literallv  **  breaker,"  from  para$  =  **  to 
break,"  applied  to  an  unclean  bird,  in 
Lev.  xi.  fa— A.V. ;  and  Deut.  xiv.  12— 
A.V.  The  R.V.  translates  it  *'gier-earie.'* 
[GiEB-SAOLB  (2).]  It  is  believea  to 
be  the  lammergeyer,  or  bearded  eagle 
(Gypaetm  barbatHs),  The  English  Oasi- 
Traige  and  the  Hebrew  Peres  both  refer  to 
the  fact  that  he  delights  in  bones,  which, 
when  needful,  he  finds  means  to  break. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  taking  them  up 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air  and  dro^ptne 
them  on  a  stone.  The  ossifrage  is  ^ 
feet  high ;  the  expansion  of  his  wings  is 
about  9  feet.  His  claws  are  not  adapted 
for  carrying  off  living  prey,  and  his '« dis- 
position is  cowardly.  In  Palestine  the 
ossifrage  is  rare  and  tending  to  extinction^ 
its  chief  haimts  being  the  ravines  of  the 
Amon,  east  of  the  I^ad  Sea — if,  indeed, 
this  can  be  considered  part  of  Palestine. 

Oatrldh  [Eng.,  remotely  from  Lat. 
Stmthio  ;  Gr.  Strouthos  =  **  a  bird  "1. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ^«rM 
Haiyaanah,  t.^.,  Mth  —  '*  daughter  of,*' 
hai  =  *^  the,"  yaanah  =  **  femakostri<^" 
in  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15;  Job  xxx. 
29 ;  Isa.  xiii.  21  ;  xxxiv.  13 ;  xliii  20 ; 
Jer.  L  39;  Micah  L  8— all  R.V.  The 
A.Y.  has  generally  **  owl "  in  the  texts, 
and  **daught^  of  the  owl"  on  the 
margins,  except  on  the  margin  of  Job 
XXX.  29,  where  *'  ostrich  "  is  suggested  as 
an  alternative  rendering.  The  oird  evi- 
dently has  its  home  in  the  desert  (Isa. 
xliii.  20— R.y.),  and  its  appearance  in 
such  places  as  Babylon  indicated  that  the 
city  had  simk  into  a  state  of  utter  desola- 
tion (Isa.  xiu.  21— R.V. ;  Jer.  1.  39). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Taen 
=  "the  male  ostrich,"  or  the  ostrich 
without  mention  of  sex^  preferably  the 
latter,  in  Lam.  iv.  3.     laen  is  from  ym^n 
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=  '*  to  be  voracious/'  and  the  digestion  of 
the  ostrich,  implyinff  previous  good  appe- 
tite,  is  proverbial,    [(l)  (3)J^ 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  J^anan 
=  "an  ostrich,"  from  ranau  =  **  to  utter 
a  tremulous  and  hissing  sound,"  in  Job 
xxzix.  13.  The  A.y.  translates  Saturn 
**  a  peacock,"  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
correct  There  is  a  poetic  description  of 
the  bird  itself  in  verses  13-18.  One  curious 

Shenomeuon  is  noted,  that  the  female  after 
epositing  her  eggs  in  the  dust  abandons 
them  to  tneir  fate,  **  and  forgetteth  that 
the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild 
beast  may  trample  them  "  (cf.  Lam.  iv.  3^. 
[See  No.  2.]  Another  characteristio  is 
that  when  she  raises  herself  for  flight  she 
does  not  use  her  wings,  but  runs  fast 
enough  to  distance  a  man  on  horseback 
(Job  xxxix.  18). 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  NoUah 
from  naUah  =  '*  to  fly,"  in  Job  xxxix.  13 
'-A.V.  In  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7,  where  the 
<ame  word  occurs,  the  A.Y.  translates  it 
*'  a  feather,"  as  the  B.y.  does  in  all  the 
threepassages. 

f  The  ostrich  (Strnthio  Catnelm)  (liter- 
ally **  camel- bird")  belones  to  the  aberrant 
subclxiss  or  division  called  Batitse,  or 
Struthious  birds.  They  are  among  the 
largest  in  size  of  the  class,  but  are  not  able 
to  fly,  the  deprivation  b^g  compensated 
by  ^preat  power  of  running.  The  common 
ostnch  is  6  or  8  feet  high.  The  ostrich 
feathers  which  are  used  for  ladies*  hats 
are  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail. 
Though  the  ostrich,  after  laying  her  ten 
or  twelve  eggs,  deserts  them  during  the 
day,  leaving  the  heat  of  tlie  desert  sun  to 
aid  in  hatching  them,  yet  she  is  said  to  sit 
on  them  during  the  cold  of  night.  Each 
e^  is  about  tlu^e  pounds  in  weight.  At 
night  the  bird  utters  **  a  hoarse  complain- 
ing cry,"  alluded  to  in  Job  xxx.  28  (r)  and 
Micah  i.  8.  The  ostrich  is  diffused  over 
the  greater  part  of  Africa.  It  still  occurs 
in  Arabia,  but  its  area  there  seems  to  have 
been  diminished  since  Old  Testament 
times. 

Othnl  [Heb.  Olhni  for  Othniyah  = 
**  lion  of  Jehovah  "  (Gesenim)  :  **  power- 
ful "  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)], 

A  porter,  the  son  of  Snemaiah  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  7). 

Othnlel  [Heb.  =  "Uon  of  God  "  {Gesen- 
iue)  ;  **  powerful  man  of  God  "  (?)  {Oxford 
BihUy^, 

The  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  brother 
(1  Chron.  iv.  13).  Caleb  having  promised 
to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage 
to  an^  hero  who  took  the  town  of  Debir 
or  Kiriath-Sepher,  Othniel  effected  its 
capturo  and  received  theprize  (Josh.  xv. 
16-17 ;  Judg.  i.  11-13).  He  subsequently 
became  a   ** judge"   of  the  Israelites, 


delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Cushan-rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  obtained  for  ^e  hmd  a  rest  of  forty 
years  (iii.  8-11). 

Owl  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Baik 
Haiyaanah,  apparently  the  ostrich  and 
not  an  owl  [Ostbich  (1)]  (Lev.  xi  16; 
Deut.  xiv.  15— both  A.  v.,  etc.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  K—— 
literally  "a  cup,'" and  so  translated  in 
Gen.  xi.  11,  13,  21  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  3,  etc— 
A.y.  and  R.y. ;  then  secondarily  a  kind 
of  bird  from  the  sack  or  receptacle  hang- 
ing from  the  crop  {Geeenius),  It  is  an 
unclean  bird,  called  m  both  the  A.y.  and 
the  R.V.  **the  Uttle  owl"  (Lev.  xL  17; 
Deut.  xiv.  16),  and  in  Psalm  di.  6,  where 
it  is  said  to  frequent  waste  places,  the  owl 
of  both  the  A.Y.  and  the  R.Y.  Tristram 
believes  it  to  be  Athene  Glaux  (the 
southern  little  owl).  Its  area  is  Northern 
Africa  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  univei  a  dly 
distributed  through  Palestine,  occurring, 
Tristram  says,  m  olive-yards,  rocks, 
thickets,  and  amon^  ruins  and  tombs. 

(3)  The  renderm^  of  the  Hebrew 
Yan»uji>h,  In  Lev.  xi.  17  and  Deut.  xiv. 
16  it  18  rondered  in  both  the  A.Y.  and  the 
R.V.  "  great  owl."  In  Isa.  xxxiv.  11  the 
A.Y.  has  simply  **  the  owl,"  and  the  R.V. 
**  the  owl "  in  the  text  and  "  the  bittern  " 
on  the  margin.  Tristram  believes  that  the 
species  was  the  E^rptian  ea^^le-owl  {Buho 
ascalaphus).  It  Durrows  m  caves  near 
Beersheba. 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Tituftetneth^  from  the  root  natham  =  »*  to 
breathe,"  in  Lev.  xi.  18— B.Y.,  where  it  is 
more  fully  rendered  *  ^horned  owl."  It 
may  be  the  same  as  No.  2,  which  is  also  a 
homed  owl.  [(2).l  But  the  A.Y.  makei 
it  a  <'  swan,"  and  (Jol.  Hamilton  Smith  **  a 
wading  bird  "—some  species  of  Ftfrpkyri^ 
or  purple  gallinule. 

(5)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Lillth 
=  **  a  nocturnal  spectre,"  from  ln>l  = 
** night,"  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  14.  The  A.Y. 
makes  it  "the  screech  owl,"  and  the 
R.V.  vaguely  calls  it  **  the  night-monster." 
If  this  IS  a  bird  at  all,  it  is  probably  the 
screech  owl,  the  same  as  the  bam  owl 
{Strix  Jlammea\  which  is  found  in  Pales- 
tine, as  in  England,  frequenting  ruins. 
But  it  may  be  an  imaginary  spectre  rather 
than  a  bird. 

(6)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qippcz^ 
from  qappaz  =  **  to  contract  with  the 
view  of  leaping."  The  A.Y.  translates  it 
**  the  great  owl,"  the  R.V.  **the  anow- 
snake^'  (Isa.  xxxiv.  15). 

Ox  [English]. 
I.  in  the  Old  Tettament. 
(1)  In  most  cases  the  rendering  of  the 
Helnrew  Baqar,  from  baqar  =  "  to  split," 
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"  to  open  up,**  referring  to  the  fact  that 
ploughing  in  ancient  Palestine,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  East  generally,  was  performed  by 
bullocks  and  not  by  horses.  They  were 
also  yoked  to  carts  or  waggons  (Numb.  vii. 
3,  6,  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  etc.),  and  were 
employed  to  tread  out  com  (Deut.  xxv. 


OXEN  TBSAOINQ  OUT  CORN  (BUTPTIAN). 

4).  Thejr  were  eaten  (1  Kings  i.  25;  cf. 
Matt  zxii.  4),  and  were  largely  sacrificed, 
eepecdally  in  connection  with  the  burnt 
offerings  (Numb,  vii  87»  88;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22;  2  Chron.  v.  6;  vii.  5,  etc.).  A 
voke  of  oxen  was  two  oxen  designed  to 
be  yoked  together  for  the  plough,  for  a 
cart,  or  anything  similar.  Oxen  existed  in 
numbers  uirough  nearly  the  whole  Old 
Testament  and  all  the  New  Testament 
period.  Abraham  had  sheep  and  oxen 
(Qen.  xii.  16 ;  xxi.  27)  ;  so  had  his  contem- 
IK>rary  Abimelech  (xx.  14),  and  the  Egyp- 
tians at  the  time  of  the  ten  plagues  (Exod. 
ix.  3).  Job  had  500  3roke  of  them  (Job  i.  3J. 
The  Heln^w  Btiqar  is  properly  the  specific 
name  of  the  Bot  tauruty  or  means  **  oxen  ** 
tfJcen  collectivelj[.  There  are  various 
other  words  describing  the  two  sexes  and 
its  various  times  of  life.  [Bxtll,  Bulix>ck, 
Calp,  Cow,  Heifeb.]  Tristram  says  that 
the  common  cattle  of  Southern  and  Central 
Palestine  are  small  in  size,  those  of 
Northern  Palestine  are  larger.  The  largest 
herds  are  now  beyond  the  Jordan.  The 
Hebrew  word  Baqar  is  not  always  trans- 
lated "  ox  ** ;  often  it  is  **  herd." 

(2)  The  rendering  in  many  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  Shor^  from  shavar  =  **  to  leap 
u  ion,"  *'  to  be  robust "(?).  It  is  generally 
used  for  the  individual  animal,  while 
Baqar  [No.  1]  is  the  appropriate  word  for 
oxen  in  the  aggregate,  constituting  a  herd 
(Oen.  xxxii.  5;  Exod.  xx.  17;  xxi.  28, 
etcj. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  in  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Greek ^oiM=" an  ox"  {Bos  taurus). 
The  same  species  as  No.  1. 

f  mid  Oj:.— The  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Teoy  from  taah  =  '*  to  distance 
in  running,"  applied  to  a  clean  animal 
in  Deut  xiv.  6— A.V.    The  R.V.  calls  it 


**  antelope,*'  so  a  slight  variation  of  Teo  is 
rendered  in  the  A.V.  of  Isa.  li.  20  *»  a  wild 
bull,**  the  B.y.  a^^ain  substituting  **  ante^ 
lope.**  The  species  intended  was  possibly 
the  oryx  or  white  antelope  {Oryx  Itucoryx). 
which  is  found  in  Eastern  Africa  and 
Arabia,  occasionally  visiting  the  Hauran, 
east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  of  Northern  Africa  Yahmur.  lliis  is 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  Yahmur.  which, 
however,  the  A.y.  translates  **  fallow 
deer,**  and  the  R.V.  **  roebuck.*' 
Ox-goad  [Qoad]  (Judg.  iiL  31). 


[Heb.  Otsem  =  "strength"]. 

(1)  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the  seventh 
bemg  king  David  (1  Chron.  ii.  15). 

(2)  A  son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  ii.  25). 

Oilas  [N.T.  Gr.l.    [Uisziah.] 
Uzsdah  (Matt  i.  8,  9— A.V.). 

OsBl  [Heb.  =  <*  eared,"  '*  having  long 
or  large  ears,**  "attentive"  {GeseniU9)\ 
"  heanog '' (Oxford  Bible). 

A  son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  a  family^ 
that  of  the  Oznites  (Numb.  zzri.  1^. 
CaUed  also  Ezbon  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 


PMUral  [Heb.    See  the  article]. 
Probably   the   error   of  a  copyist  for 
Naabai  (q.v.)  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35). 

Padan  [Heb.  =  "a  cultivated  field," 
"  a  plain,**  "  a  tableland  '*]. 

A  contraction  for  Padan-Arax  (q.v.) 
(G«n.  xlviii.  7). 

PADAN-AaAM  ["Plain  of  Aram,"  <*PUud 
of  Syria**]. 

The  same  as  Mesopotaioa  and  Abax- 
NAHABAix  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxv.  20  ;  xxviii.  2^ 
5,  6,  7  ;  XXXI.  18 ;  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxv.  9, 26 ; 
xlvi.  15). 

Padon  [Heb.  Padhon  =  "a  setting 
free,"  "freedom,'*  "redemption"]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim^ 
members  of  which  retumea  from  captivity 
(Ezra  ii.  44 ;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

=  "  fortune  of 
intervention  of  God ' 
{Oxford  BibU)\: 

The  head  of  the  Asherite  tribe  in  the 
wilderness.  He  was  the  son  of  Ochran 
(Numb.  i.  13 ;  ii.  27 ;  vii.  72,  77 ;  x.  26). 

Paliatli-MoAb  rHeb.  Fahhath-Moabh 
=  "  Governor  of  Moab**]. 

An  unknown  personage,  founder  of  a 
family  or  dan,  members  of  which  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ena  ii.  6 ; 
viii.  4;  Neh.  vii.  11).  8<nne  of  them 
married  heathen  wives,  from  whom  Exia 
persuaded  them  to  separate  (Ezra  x.  30). 
Pahath-Moab  signed  the  covenant  (Neh. 


Pagiel    [Heb.  Baghiel-- 
God  **  (Geseniw)^  "  interve 
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3C.  14),  and  Hashub,  his  son.  rebuilt  or 
replaced  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
Ciil.  11). 

Pal.    [Pau.] 

Palaoe  [EDg.  from  Lat.  Falatium  ■=■ 
**a  palace  "J. 

Solomon's  palace  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  need^  thirteen  years  to  erect  it, 
against  seven  which  were  found  to  be 
enough  for  the  building  of  the  Temple 
Jcf.  1  Kings  vi.  38  with  vii.  1).  lliis 
is  the  earliest  palace  mentioned  by  that 
name  in  Scripture;  afterwards  there  is 
continual  mention  of  palaces  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Israelite  tdngs  (1  Kings  zvi. 
18 ;  xxL  1 ;  2  Kings  zv.  25,  etc.)*  One 
common  form  of  an  Oriental  palace,  as  of 
aristocratic  houses  in  the  East,  is  a  number 
of  connected  buildings  standing  round  an 
open  quadrangle,  so  that  the  inmates  may 
come  out  into  the  open  air  without  being 
seen  from  the  streets. 

Palal  [Heb.  =  <<a  judee"]. 

A  son  of  Uzai  He  helped  to  repair  or 
rebuild  the  wall  of  JeruaUem  (Neh.  iii. 
2o). 

Palesttne,  Palestina  [Eng.  Palestine  ; 
"Lot,  Paleetina.PaloMtina  ;  Or.  Palaistine, 
from  Heb.  Pelesheth  =  *'  the  Philistine 
ooimtry."  [Philistines.]  The  English 
form  *' Palestine  *'  occurs  in  the  A.Y. 
only  in  Joel  iii.  4;  the  Latinised  form 
*'  Palestina  "  in  Exod.  zv.  14  and  Isa.  ziv. 
29,  31.  Both  forms  disappear  in  the  B.Y., 
and '  *Philistia"  is  substituted  in  theirroom. 

I.  Originally, 

The  ooimtiy  of  the  Philistines.  [See 
etym.] 

II.  Now, 

A  country  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
Asia,  constituting  the  southern  portion  of 
Syria,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews,  whose  longings  in  all  the 
lands  of  their  dispersion  stul  turn  to  it  as 
their  paternal  and  proper  earthly  home. 
In  Saipture  it  is  often  called  Canaan 
(q.v.)  ;  twice  it  is  named  "  the  Glorious 
Land  "  (Dan.  zi.  16,  41) ;  and  once  ''  the 
Land  of  Promise  '*  ^eb.  zi.  9 ;  cf .  ^so 
Deut.  xix.  8;  zxvii.  3).  In  popular 
langua^  it  is  often  denominated  '*  the 
Holy  I^d,"  and  sometimes,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Scripture  designation,  "the 
Land  of  Promise,^'  **  the  Promised  Land.'* 

(1)  Boundaries  of  Palestine ^  or  the  Holy 
Xafkf.—Theee  are  difficult  to  fiz.  If  the 
natural  limits  be  sought,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  lie  between  latitude  31  ^  and 
33»20'  North  and  longitude  34^20'  and 
Z5p  Z&  East  If  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
iBztent  of  the  region  promised  to  the  Jews 
on  condition  of  faithfulness  to  Jehovah, 
then  the  south-western  boundary  was 
**the  river  of  Egypt"  [Biveb  f],  while 


that  on  the  north-east  was  the  river 
Euphrates  (cf.  Gen.  zv.  18 ;  Numb,  zxziv. 
1-15).  But  these  limits  were,  if  even  at 
all,  very  tssmporarily  reached,  and  the 
territories  actually  occupied  varied  in 
eztent  as  the  tide  of  conquest  ebbed  or 
flowed.  The  Jews  themselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  indicate  the  limits  of  their 
country  from  north  to  south  by  saving 
"from  Dan  to  Beersheba"  or  "from 
Beersheba  to  Dan"  [Beebshbba,  Dan], 
as  we  at  times  say  "  from  Laud's  End 
to  John  o'  Groat's."  Dan  is  in  latitude 
33°  Id',  and  Beersheba  in  31'>  12'.  The 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  between  the 
two  places  is  about  140  miles,  butljon,  an 
Israelite  town,  is  believed  to  have  be^  5 
or  6  miles  north  of  Dan,  and  Ziklag  about 
13  south  of  Beersheba,  so  that  the  length, 
140  miles,  seems  too  small.  From  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west  (longitude 
34=>  47'  East),  along  the  line  of  latitude  of 
Samaria,  and  across  Mount  Gilead  to 
3&>  10*,  which  is  considered  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribes  in  that  direction,  the 
distance,  as  represented  on  the  map,  is 
about  70  miles,  but  Manasseh,  in  the  north, 
gK>es  far  to  the  east  of  the  limit,  while 
the  southern  part  of  Gad  and  the  whole 
of  Reuben  ffUl  short  of  it  considerably. 
Taking  the  length,  140  miles,  and  the 
breadui,  70,  as  an  approach  to  a  proper 
average,  and  assuming  the  Holv  Land  to 
be  a  rectangle,  the  area  would  be  9,800 
square  miles.  Another  calculation  makes 
it  9,840  square  miles.  Compare  with  these 
figures  the  length  of  Wales,  135  miles,  its 
breadth  varying  from  35  to  95  miles,  and 
its  area  7,378  square  miles.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  measured 
alonff  a  line  passing  through  Samaria,  the 
breadth  of  Western  Palestine  is  42  miles. 
Assuming,  again,  that  the  coimtry  is  a 
rectangle,  and  assi^ping^  as  its  two  sides 
140  mSes  and  42  miles,  its  area  would  be 
5,580  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  three- 
fourths  the  area  of  Wales.  Another 
calculation  makes  it  about  6,040  square 
miles.  If  to  this  area  west  of  the  Jordan 
be  added  3,800  for  the  resion  east  of  the 
river,  the  aggregate  will  be  9,840  square 
miles,  one  of  the  computations  already 
given. 

(2)  The  Geology  of  Palestine,  —  The 
standard  work  at  present  on  the  subject 
is  the  Memoir  of  the  Physical  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 
Adjacent  Districts,  by  Edward  Hull, 
LL.D..  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  published  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Ezploration 
Fund.  Prof.  Hull's  investigations  were 
made  in  1883  and  1884 ;  his  book  was 
issued  in  1886 ;  and  in  1892  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  before  the  British 
Association  at  its  Edinburgh  meeting,  a 
brief  abstract  of  which  is  given  at  p.  718 
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of  the  Aa»ocaation*B  Beport  for  that  year. 
It  is  from  these  souroes  that  the  main 
facts  mentioned  in  this  section  have  been 
drawn.  Attention  most  first  be  directed  to 
the  end  of  a  small  band,  of  desert  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  with  a  limestone 
resting  on  them :  both  beds,  it  is  believed, 
of  lower  carboniferous  age.  The  area 
covered  by  them  is,  however,  so  small 
that  they  scarcely  enter  into  the  geology 
of  Palesiine.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  part  of  the  wall  of  rock 
flankiiig  the  Jordan  vallev  on  the  east,  is 
a  band  of  Nubian  or  Petra  sandstone, 
believed  to  be  either  of  lower  or  of  upper 
cretaceous  age.  Then  follows  next  by  far 
the  most  important  geologrical  f  onnation  in 
Palestine,  the  cretaceous  limestone,  which 
constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  table-land 
of  the  countiy  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Jordan.  At  Jerusalem  there  are  two  beds 
of  the  limestone — an  upper  or  harder  layer, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Missih,  and  an 
inferior  soft  one,  denominated  Melekeh. 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  pointed  out  that 
the  reservoirs,  sepulchres,  and  cellars 
under  and  around  the  city  have  been 
excavated  in  the  soft  *' melekeh,*'  while 
the  foundations  of  the  buildings  are  on 
the  hard  missih.  The  large  quarries  near 
the  Damascus  gate  are  in  the  melekeh. 
From  them  came  the  stone  of  which 
the  Temple  walls  were  constructed. 
They  underlie  a  newer  series  of  beds 
which,  commencing  at  Mount  Carmel,  run 
nearly  south  to  Beersbeba,  from  which  they 
then  curve  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  the 
abundance  in  them  of  the  little  f  oraminif  era 
called  Nummvdites,  the  beds  are  named 
the  nummulitic  limestone.  Thev  belong 
to  the  Eocene  tertiary,  and  probably  to 
the  Middle  Eocene.  Outliers  of  it  exist 
alio  north-east,  east,  and  south-west  of 
Jerusalem  and  around  Shechem.  This 
rock  is  so  connected  with  that  first  men- 
tioned that  the  two  are  generally  held  to 
constitute  but  a  sin^^le  formation,  called 
the  cretaceo-nummuhtic  series.  Flanking 
the  nummulitic  limestone  on  the  west  is  a 
long  continuous  band  through  the  Philis- 
tine country ;  and  in  scattered  patches 
farther  north,  to  near  Mount  Carmel,  is 
another  rock :  the  calcareous  sandstone  of 
Philistia.  As  a  rule,  it  is  porous  and  soft, 
and  as  it  easily  weathers  away,  it  exposes 
the  harder  limestone  of  the  table-land 
which  dips  beneath  it,  and  makes  the 
descent  from  the  uplands  to  the  lowlands 
of  Jud»a  and  Samaria  more  abrupt  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  The  sandstone  is 
doubtfully  assigned  to  the  Upper  Eocene 
age.  Between  it  and  the  Meoiterranean 
lie  raised  beaches  belonging  to  the  upper 
Pliocene,  or  to  recent  times.  All  these  are 
sedimentary  beds.    A  few  igneous  rocks, 


however,  exist  in  the  land.  A  minute 
patch  of  very  old  igneous  rocks,  an  outlier 
of  the  great  mass  of  granite,  porphyry, 
diorite,  felstone,  etc,  occurring  farther 
south,  is  combined  with  the  carboniferous 
rocks.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  roots  of 
Mount  Hermon  to  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  east  and  south-east  to  the 
Hauran  (Auranitis),  beyond  the  limits  of 
Palestine,  the  country  is  overspread  by  an 
immense  mass  of  volcanic  material  (basalt, 
dolerite,  felstone,  etc.),  none  of  it  older, 
and  some  of  it  apparently  more  recent, 
than  the  Pliocene  tertiary.  There  are 
detached  pMtions  of  the  same  volcanic 
rocks  in  Western  Palestine,  west  and 
north-west  of  the  Lake  of  GUdilee,  with. 
fragments  in  other  quarters.  How  is  the 
existence  of  these  aqueous  deposits  and 
volcanic  overlving  of  sedimentary  rocks  to 
be  accounted  for  r  The  carboniferous  beds 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  deposited 
from  the  ocean.  When  the  Nubian  sand- 
stone was  beinf  formed,  extensive  areas, 
now  dry  land,  were  submerged  under 
estuaries  or  restricted  basins,  in  which  the 
sand  washed  from  the  adjacent  rocks  was 
deposited,  forming  the  sandstone.  As  time 
went  forward,  the  land  continued  slowly  to 
sink,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  cretaoeons 
epoch  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had  estab- 
lished their  supremacy  from  the  peninsula 
of  Lidia  to  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  from  the  northern  moun- 
tains of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles  to 
the  central  region  of  Africa.  (HuO, 
lfi?>jM>t»',  p.  54.)  All  Palestine  went  down 
into  the  depths.  The  materials  deposited 
by  the  ocean  resulted  in  the  formi^ion  ai 
the  cretooeo-nummulitic  series  of  xtx^s. 
When  the  calcareous  sandstone  of  Philktia 
was  deposited,  the  sea  over  Palestine  was 
becoming  shallow,  and  soon  afterwards 
earthquf^e  action  converted  the  bed  into 
dry  land.  This  was  about  the  close  of  the 
Eocene  period.  It  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Jordan 
valley  and  the  Arabah  south  from  it  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  were  formed.  Prof. 
Hull  believes  that  lateral  compression  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  that  pjert 
of  the  earth's  crust  through  its  parting 
with  heat  created  the  arches  and  the 
troughs  across  Palestine,  the  table-lands 
east  of  the  Jordan  being  an  anticlinal^  the 
Jordan  valley  a  syncliniu,  the  table-land  of 
Western  Palestine  another  anticlinal,  and 
the  low-ljring  country  along  the  Medi- 
terranean another  synclinal.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  lateral  compression 
of  the  strata  which  produced  the  '^  fault  '* 
or  sjvtem  of  faults,  constituting  the  deep 
depression  separating  the  two  table-lands 
of  Palestine.  During  the  Mioooie  period 
Palestine  was  dry  land,  not  very  dinexvot 
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in  shape  from  what  it  is  now.  During 
Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  times  there 
was  so  much  rain  that  Prof.  Hull  calls 
them  the  Pluvial  (or  rainy)  period.  While 
it  was  in  nrogress  the  country  sank  200  or 
250  feet  below  the  present  level.  The 
Jordan  valley  became  a  lake  200  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  waters  of 
Merom  considerably  south  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  probably  the  percolation 
of  the  waters  to  the  heated  interior  of  the 
earth  which  produced  the  great  volcanic 
outbursts  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee  which 
were  of  that  date.  It  was  when  the 
coimtry  was  a^ain  being  slowly  upheaved 
that  the  terracmg  of  the  banks  bounding 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  valley  took 
place.  Of  these  terraces,  there  are  in  some 
places  seven,  the  most  important  being  one 
about  600  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  up- 
heaval must  have  left  both  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  for  a  time  salt, 
but  the  former,  having  an  outlet,  soon 
purified  itself,  while  the  latter,  having  no 
outlet,  became  continually  Salter.  [Dead 
Sea.]  Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
PiUestine,  wherever  the  ground  is  low  and 
level,  there  is  a  row  of  sand  dunes,  some 
rising  200  feet  in  height.  Prof.  Hull 
believes  that  those  on  the  south-west  of 
the  country  may  have  been  at  least  partly 
formed  by  the  olowing  of  sand  from  the 
Egyptian  or  SinaiticdeflMarts.  Those  farther 
noftn  he  supposes  obtained  the  sand  from 
the  weathermg  of  the  calcareous  sandstone 
ofPhilistia.  [(3).]  They  tend  to  encroach 
VL-]^OD.  the  cultivated  parts  adjacent,  the 
wmd  continually  blowing  particles  from 
them  inland.  Palestine  hes  in  one  of 
the  lines  in  which  earthquake  action  is 
potent ;  and  both  in  the  Scripture  period 
and  more  recently  portions  of  the  Holy 
Land  have  been  seriously  convulsed. 

(3)  The  Physical  Geography  of  Palettine, 
—it  the  Dan  to  Beeraheoa  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land  be  accepted,  then  both  Mount 
Hermon  and  the  Lebanon  range  of  moun- 
tains will  be  excluded.  U|>per  Galilee,  the 
northern  part  of  that  province,  has  quite  a 
number  of  hills  rising  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet  in  elevation,  while  several,  like 
Jebel  Jermuk,  which  is  3,934,  rise  con- 
siderably above  that  height.  Lower  Galilee 
has  a  smaller  elevation,  many  of  its  emi- 
nences being  only  400, 500,  or  600  feet  high, 
though  there  are  a  few  loftier  peaks  west 
ftom  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  South-west  of 
the  lake  b  Mount  Tabor,  1,843  feet ;  and 
farther  south  Mount  Gilboa,  with  one  peak 
1,698  and  another  1,648.  The  southern 
part  of  Lower  Galilee  sinks  into  the  valley 
of  Esdraelon,  most  of  the  places  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  exceed  200  or  300  feet. 
'The  south-western  portion  of  the  valley  is 
boimded  by  the  range  of  Carmel,  running 


from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west, 
and  highest  inland,  where  such  elevations 
are  noted  as  1,742  and  1,715  feet,  while 
towards  the  Mediterranean  it  falls  to  566 
feet.  In  the  northern  part  of  Samaria  the 
peaks  in  Central  Palestine  do  not  generally 
rise  beyond  1,000  or  2,000  feet  high,  but 
after  a  time  we  reach  Mount  Ebal,  3,077, 
and  Mount  Gerizim,  2,849.  The  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  ffurther  south,  are  quite 
as  high,  Bethel  itself  being  2,930  feet 
Between  this  and  Jerusalem  there  are 
peaks  with  such  elevations  as  2,820,  2,740, 
and  2,682  feet.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is 
2,604,  the  highest  part  of  Jerusalem  2.598, 
Bethlehem  2,550,  Tekoa  2,788,  Hebron 
3,040,  a  height  a  littie  north-west  of  it 
3,346,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
Judeea.  All  these  elevations  are  measured 
from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  water-shed  of  Palestine,  from  which 
the  streams  run  westward  to  that  sea  or 
eastward  to  the  Jordan  or  the  D^id  Sea, 
conunences  on  the  north,  at  the  top  of  tiie 
ridge,  separating  tiie  waters  of  the  Leontes 
from  those  of  uie  Jordan ;  next  it  passes 
southwards  along  the  highland  west  of  the 
Lake  of  Gkililee,  then  over  Mount  Tabor 
and  Mount  Gilboa,  afterwards  turning 
westward  over  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
then  eastward  towards  the  hills  bounding 
the  Jordan  valley  on  the  west,  then  by 
Bethel  on  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  watershed  ;  and  finally, 
by  Bethlenem  to  Hebron,  and  on  till  it 
reaches  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine. 
The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  is 
the  Jordan  (q.v.).  It  runs  in  the  depres- 
sion produced  by  the  geological  fault  dis- 
sevenng  Western  from  Eastern  Palestine. 
The  second  river  in  importance,  at  least 
west  of  the  Jordan,  is  the  Kishon,  draining 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  East  of  the  Jordan 
are  the  Jabbok,  falling  into  the  Jordan 
about  the  32°  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
Amon,  south  of  it,  discharging  itself  into 
the  DeiadSea,  and  a  river  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  Yarmuk,  or  Hieromax,  also 
a  tnbutanr  of  the  Jordan,  which  it  enters 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  G^alilee. 
The  smaller  streams  both  east  and  west 
of  the  Jordan  have,  as  a  rule,  cut  deep 
channels  through  the  limestone  rocks, 
lliere  are  numerous  springs  in  Palestine. 
[Sprino.]  Moses  refers  to  this  and  other 
features  of  the  country  (Deut.  viii.  7-9 — 
B.V.).  It  is  an  agricultural  country,  the 
valleys  near  Shechem,  and  after  them 
those  of  Gkililee  and  the  plain  of  Philistia, 
being  fertile,  while  Judaea  is  more  barren, 
and  adapted  chiefly  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  for  the  tiding  of  flocks.  Nearly 
the  whole  portion  of  Jud(pa  immediately 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  large  measure  a 
desert.  [Jeshucon.J 
(4)  The    MeUoi-ofogy    of   Palestine,— 
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That  ooimtry,  being  part  of  a  continent 
and  not  of  an  island,  luis  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  during  one  consecutive 
day  and  night,  as  well  as  a  greater  varia- 
tion between  the  temperature  of  summer 
and  that  of  winter,  than  are  to  be  experi- 
enced within  the  British  Isles.  (For  the 
variations  in  the  several  months  as  far  as 
those  are  suggested  by  the  names  of  the 
months  themselves,  «e/MoNTH.)  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  in  Palestine  is  about 
8,000  feet  high.  Only  Mount  Hermon 
and  the  Lebanon  range  of  moimtains  rise 
above  this  elevation ;  no  mountain,  there- 
fore, of  Palestine  proper  has  snow  on  the 
top  all  the  vear  rouna.  Heavy  falls  of  it 
sometimes  oesoend  in  winter  on  the  uplands 
of  the  country.  The  average  temperature 
of  that  season  at  Jerusalem  is  about  49*4 ; 
that  of  August,  which  is  the  warmest 
month  of  the  year,  79*3.  (For  the  periods 
of  the  year  at  whidi  the  several  cer^ils  are 
npe  and  are  gathered  in,  see  Habyest.) 
The  depressed  valley  of  the  Jordan,  especi- 
ally the  region  around  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
an  all  but  tropical  climate. 

(5)  The  Botany  of  F^Uettine.— In  1863 
and  1864,  Canon  Tristram  investigated 
this  subject,  and  partly  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, but  chiefly  by  those  of  Mr.  B.  T. 
Lowne,  who  accomiMUiied  him  as  botanist, 
collected  an  herbarium  of  1,400  species, 
some  of  them  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Avail- 
ing himself  also  of  Mr.  Edmond  Boissier^s 
Flora  OrientaliSyhe  in  1884  published  a 
quarto  called  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
Flalestinet  being  one  of  the  series  issued  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  In  1857 
Mr.  Sclater  readapaper  before  the  linnsBan 
Society,  in  which  he  showed  that  birds 
were  distributed  into  six  regions,  each 
with  characteristic  types.  The  generalisa- 
tion was  ultimately  extended  to  ul  animals, 
and  also  to  plants.  One  of  his  regions 
was  the  Palsearctio  (old  northern)  ;  to  it 
belongs  the  European  plants ;  two  others 
were  toe  Ethiopian  and  Uie  Indian  regions. 
Tristram  showed  that  of  3,002  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  known  to  exist  in  Pales- 
tine, a  large  number  for  so  small  a  country, 
2,563  (?)  are  Palaearctic,  and  most  of  them 
belonging  to  its  Mediterranean  section; 
161  are  Ethiopian,  27  Indian,  and  251 
peculiar. 

(6)  The  Zoology  of  Palestine,— The  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  species  of  animals 
essentially  agrees  with  that  of  the  Pales- 
tinian plants.  Of  113  mammalia  known 
to  occur  in  Palestine,  Tristram  found  55  to 
belong  to  the  Palsearctio  (old  northern) 
region,  the  same  to  which  our  European 
species  belong;  34  were  Ethiopian,  16 
Indian,  and  13  peculiar  to  the  limd.  Of 
348  species  of  birds,  271  were  Pahearotic, 
40  Ethiopian,  7  Indian,  and  30  peculiar. 
Of  the  91  reptiles  and  irmpihibMrns,  49  were 


Palffiarctic,  27  Ethiopian,  4  Indian,  and 
11  peculiar.  Of  43  fresh-water  fishes,  8 
were  Palsearctic,  2  Ethiopian,  7  Indisii, 
and  26  peculiar.  Both  in  the  case  of  the 
nlants  and  of  animals,  the  African  ind 
Indian  t^pee  come  chiefly  from  the  low- 
lying  region  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to 
a  less  extent  from  the  low  valley  of  tiie 
Jordan. 

(7)  Fthnoloay  of  PaUetine.—Thon^iim 
has  from  early  tunes  been  a  subject  d 
study,  yet  it  is  only  rec^itly  that  it  hu 
begun  to  be  presented  in  a  scientific  ipint 
Prof.  Sayce  has  led  tiie  way  in  doing  this 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  in  1891  oo 
the  JRaces  of  the  Old  Teetament,    He  eoo- 
siders  that  the  tenth  chwter  of  GeDsni 
describes  the  geographical  distributioa  of 
the  several  races  rather  than  their  natonl 
affinity.      On  this  hypothesis  he  woqU 
interpret   the    verses    Deginning.    **ABd 
Canaan  begat  Zidon  his   fizstbOTn,  aad 
Heth.'*  etc.,  as  meaning  that  both  thedtr 
of  Zidon  and  the  Hittite  tribe  were  locatad 
within  the  limits  of  Canaan  (Jtaeety  40). 
In  Old  Testament  times,  five  leading  nam 
had  their  settlements  or  effected  oonqne^ 
in  Palestine.    One  was  the  Amarite  nee, 
which  Prof.  Savce  believes  to  have  b«B 
blonde,  with  faur  hair  and  blue  eyes.   He 
regards   these  as  having   inhabited  the 
mountainous  region  all  alongthe  noithooait 
of  Africa,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the 
uplands  of  Palestine.    A  second  race  w» 
thatof  theHittites.    They  had  ugly  face*, 
yellow  skins,  spoke  a  Turanian  langnafe, 
and  came  from  the  mountains  of  Taonn,  n 
Asia  Minor.    Conder,  however  (P^M^* 
230,  231),  says:   "I  have  read  of  Wae 
eyes  attributed  to   the  Amorites,  whsa 
probably  a  much  more  recent  admixW 
of  Aryan  blood  might  account  for  u» 
most  abnormal  occurrence.**    ThePboaJ- 
cians  were  undoubtedly  Shemites ;  so  w«e 
the  Hebrews.    At  the  dose  of  the  capti»>^ 
the  Persians  had  at  least  a  few  wpr«i»' 
tatives  in  the  land.    In  Apocryph*!  to«» 
the  Macedonian  Greeks,  and  after  tfaoii 
the  Romans,  hdd  sway  in  Palestine^ 
the  three  Aryan  races.    The  Saracens,  who 
afterwards  took  it,  were  Shemitic,  and  the 
TurkE  Turanians,  like  the  Hittites  rfa 
lon^  prior  time.    Returning  to  the  eariw" 
period,  and  examining  the  smaller  tnbei,* 
list  of  the  races  of  CStnaan  in  Ahiwm » 
time  is  given  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21.    8*?^ 
considers    the    Kenites    to    have  ^  »• 
wandering  smiths,  the  travdlin^  tBik«» 
of  that  early  tune.    The  Kenixntes  le^* 
to  have  been  of  Shemitic  descent    ^J 
Kadmonites  or  Easterns  were  the  raceo||* 
of  the  Jordan  ;  the  Hittites  have  tii^ 
been  described ;  tiie  Periczites  were d«* 
race,  but  the  agricultural  labourers  oo  wj 
cultivated  phiins ;  the  Rephaims  *^°J»: 
Jebusites  were  probably  of  the  Am*"* 
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race  already  described.  Who  the  Grirgash- 
ites  were  is  not  completely  known.  The 
Phoenicians  were  Canaanites,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  Shemitic  descent. 
Some  think  that  the  Philistines  were  also 
Shemites;  but  Major  Couder  {Palestine, 
51 )  considers  that  they  may  have  been,  like 
the  Hittites.  of  Tox^uiian  descent.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  destroy  the 
Canaanite  nations  (Deut.  xx.  16-18),  but 
failed  to  carry  out  the  injunction,  and  it 
is  considered  that  the  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  pictures  show  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Behoboam  the  population  of  the 
southern  kingdom  was  nuunly  Canaanite ; 
that  of  the  northern  one  was  so  also,  not 
to  the  same,  but  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  present  population  of  Palestine  is 
consiaered  to  be  d^cended  from  those 
earlier  races  whom  the  Jews  failed  to 
supersede  {ibid.,  75-77,  172). 

(8)  The  History  of  Palestine.  ~  The 
earUeet  inhabitants  of  Canaan  now  trace- 
able seem  to  have  been  those  neolithic 
hunters  (?)  who  fashioned  the  flint  im- 
plements found,  with  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  red  deer,  the  reindeer,  and  the  elk, 
in  the  caverns  of  the  Lebanon.  When 
Abraham  entered  the  country  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  home  of  his  descend- 
ants, he  met  with  Hittites,  probably  of 
Tursinian  descent  (Gen.  xxiii.  20),  Amor- 
ites.  North  Africans,  fair-haired  and  blue- 
eved  [(7)]  (xiv.  13,  etc.),  while  Phoenician 
Semites  occupied  Sidon  and  the  adjacent 
coast-line.  These  races  were  not  akin,  and 
they  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
mastery.  (For  the  state  of  the  land  during 
patriarchal  times,  see  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  iiee  also  Chedorlaoxeb,  etc.) . 
From  a  very  early  period  Palestine,  lying 
between  Egypt  on  the  south-west  and 
any  kinfi|dom  which  for  the  time  had  its 
metropolis  on  or  near  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  was  a  prize  to  be  contended  for 
by  the  two  great  rival  powers.  Twelve 
yecups  and  more  the  **  kings  '*  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  if  not  even  some  other 
Canaanite  potentates,  served  Chedor- 
laomer,  king  of  Elam,  then  the  dominant 
north-eastern  jwwer  ^Gen.  xiv.  4).  While 
the  Israelites  were  m  Goehen,  part  of 
Palestine  fell  under  the  domination  of  the 
south-western  power  [Jebusalem],  and 
Prof.  Sayce  believes  that  the  Philistines 
were  originally  the  Ejgyptian  garrison 
of  the  Palestinian  plain  [PhilistinesI 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Hittites  ana 
the  Egyptians.  {See  HrmrBS;  see  also 
Egypt.  For  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
the  IsraeUtes,  «««  JosBUA ;  for  its  history 
in  the  immediately  succeeiing  centuries, 
see  Judges  and  Samuel.  For  that  during 
the  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  see 
IsBAEL  and  JuDAH.  Turn  next  to 
Captiyitt,   then  to  Zebubbabel,  Ezba, 


Nehexiah.  For  the  interval  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  periods,  see 
HiSTOBY  (2).  Turn  also  to  Hebod  (1)» 
Abchelaus,  John  (1),  Jesus  Chbist, 
Hebod  (2)^  Piultb,  Aobeppa,  etc.  For 
the  poflt-Biblical  period,  see  Jebusalem.) 
Palestine  is  at  present  under  the  rule  of 
Turkey,  though  people  of  Turkish  descent 
in  Palestine  are  extremely  few.  Its  popu- 
lation  is  not  properly  known  ;  i>robaDly  it 
does  not  exceed  a  million.  Its  cmef  exports 
are  maize,  soap^  oranges,  colocynth,  hides, 
wheat,  olive-oil,  sesame-seed,  wool,  and 
bones. 

(9)  The  Topography  of  Palestine. ^The 
Scripture  manual  for  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  Palestine  is  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
Wonderful  confirmation  of  its  accuracy 
has  arisen  from  the  examination  of  th& 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  In  1874  Marietta 
Bey  published  geographical  Hsts  taken 
from  tablets  around  the  necks  of  the 
figures  of  captives  represented  on  the 
great  gateway  of  the  temple  at  Kamak. 
They  belong  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  lU., 
about  1600  B.C.,  i.e.  150  years  before 
Joshua's  accession  to  the  leadership  of 
Israel.  There  are  118  names,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  one- third  throw  light  on  the 
topography  of  Palestine  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  Besides  the  recoids  of  Thothmes 
III.,  an  old  Egyptian  traveller  in  Palestine 
gives  confirmatory  evidence.  Many  tradi- 
tionary sites,  fixed  either  in  the  early 
centuries  or  in  the  crusading  times,  are 
wronglv  placed,  and  the  association  of 
particular  tombs  or  other  memorial 
structures  with  certain  Scriptural  people 
generally  rests  on  insufficient  evidence. 
The  era  of  more  scientific  exploration 
began  with  Dr.  ^afterwards  Prof.)  Edward 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  who  visited 
Palestine  in  1838,  accompanied  by  a 
former  pupil  of  his,  Bev.  Eli  Smitli, 
American  missionary  at  Beiriit,  who 
greatly  aided  the  inquiry  by  Ids  knowledge 
of  Arabic.  They  found  by  asking  the 
natives  what  certain  ruins  or  yet  in- 
habited villages  were  called,  that  they  were 
still  the  old  Hebrew  names  a  little  modified 
now  that  tiiey  were  pronounced  by  Arab 
lips.  Their  msooveries  in  the  topography 
of  Palestine  were  very  importai^,  and 
were  given  to  the  world  Dv  Prof.  Robinson 
in  1841  in  three  octavo  volumes.  Betum- 
ing  from  America,  Dr.  Robinson  resumed 
his  researches  in  Palestine  in  1852,  ac- 
companied again  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith 
and  others.  He  made  fresh  discoveries^ 
embodied  in  his  Later  Biblical  HeseareheSf 
1856.  Dr.  Robinson  brought  to  bear  on  his 
inquiry  not  merely  keen  ooservation  and  a 
very  sound  judgment,  but  great  learning ; 
and  his  conclusions,  many  of  them  disputed 
at  the  time,  are  now  much  more  hu'^y 
accepted.     Various  travellers  have  smoe 
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followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  have 
rendered  good  service.  But  even  the 
ablest  travellers,  staying  in  Palestine  for 
a  short  time,  cannot  possibly  make  a 
tiiorough  examination  of  the  land.  There 
was  therefore  formed  on  June  22,  1865,  at 
a  meeting  in  WilUs^s  Booms,  a  Societr 
named  *'  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,'* 
to  prosecute  in  a  scientific  snirit  all 
branches  of  inquiry  regarding  tne  Holy 
Land.  Since  then  it  has  conducted  an 
ordnance  survey  of  a  great  part  of  Pales- 
tine, and  constructed  a  map  of  the  country 
in  twenty -six  sheets.  It  has  carried  on 
excavations  at  Jerusalem,  Lachish,  etc., 
and  has  identified  places  all  over  the 
country.  Its  agents  —  notably  Major 
Conder,  Sir  Chas.  Warren,  and  Sir  Chas. 
Wilson— have  greatly  disting^uished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  success,  the  latter 
often  achieved  with  much  dan^r  to  them- 
selves. In  an  official  publication,  entitled 
Twenty  Years*  Work  in  the  Holy  Land, 
June  f2, 1865- June  22, 1886,  and  published 
in  1887,  it  is  stated  at  p.  80  that  of  622 
Biblical  sites  west  of  tne  Jordan  (it  is 
meant  in  the  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha^, 
434  are  considered  to  be  now  identifiea. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  known 
before  the  Fund  was  founded ;  to  these  its 
agents  have  added  172  more,  or  almost 
exactly  two-fifths  of  the  434.  Excavations 
are  still  in  progress  at  Lachish,  and  the 
Quarterly  Statement  sent  to  subscribers  of 
Uie  Fund  generallv  contains  attempts  to 
make  fresh  identincations  of  sites  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  efforts  to  locate  them 
aright. 

PaUu,  Pludln  [Heb.  Phallu  =  *' dis- 
tinguished "1. 

The  secona  son  of  Reuben,  and  founder 
of  a  familv — that  of  the  Palluites  (Oen. 
xlvi.  9;  Exod.  vi.  14:  Numb.  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chron.  v.  3).  The  R.V.  uniformly  spells 
the  name  **  Pallu ;  *'  the  A.y.  does  so  also, 
except  in  Glen.  xlvi.  9,  where  it  writes 
"Phallu." 

Palm  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Pahna^  Gr. 
Palaine  =  "  the  palm  of  the  hand."  The 
Latin,  but  not  the  Greek  word  signifies 
also  *'  a  palm-tree  **]. 

In  Scripture, 

(1)  The  palm  of  the  hand,  literally  or 
figuratively  (2  Kings  ix.  35 ;  Isa.  xlix.  16). 

(2)  A  palm-leaf  [Palm-Tbee]  (Rev. 
vii.  9). 

Pauc-Bbanch  rEnglish]. 

A  popular  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Tamar  [Pajm-Telee]  in  Neh.  viii. 
15  (cf.  also  Lev.  xxiiL  40),  but  not 
botanically  correct.  Scarcely  any  palms 
have  branches  at  all,  and  the  date-j>alm, 
the  species  common  in  Palestine,  is  not 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
What  Nehemiah   desu-ed  the   people  to 


pluck  were  the  great  feathery  leaves  of  tb 
pahn,  which  were  very  accessible,  as  tkm 
are  generally  quite  a  number  of  joong 
plants  around  the  foot  of  the  parent  sttn. 


PALM  LEAV  OB  BBAVCH. 

Similarly  the  "  Baia,**  with  whidi  o« 
Lord  was  welcomed  to  Jerusalem  oo  Hi 
last  visit,  were  the  leaves,  and  not  tkr 
*'  branches,"  of  the  palm  (John  xii  13). 

Palx-Tbeb  [Engushl. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tnm. 
from  tamar  =  "  to  be  erect,"  in  ekw 
Old  Testament  passages,  of  rmmr^jt 
fifteen,  and  of  Tomer  in  two  more,  m 
Judg.  IV.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  5.  The  tree  w»  tiS 
(SoDg  vii.  7,  8 ;  of.  also  Judg.  ir.  5).  i: 
was  straight  and  upright  (Jer.  x.  5),  uwd 
rapid  growth  (?)  (Psafin  xdi.  12).  It « 
a  fruit  tree  (Jo^  i.  12),  and  soiBciatij 
ornamental  to  be  carved  in  variooi  ptf* 


of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vl  29,^1 
35,  etc.).  Seventy  of  them  grew  in  IfcJ 
time  beside  the  twelv^  wells  of  wsteresw* 
ing  at  Elim,  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  x^- 
27 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  9).  The  palm-ti«  » 
Scripture  almost  alwayv  means  '*  ^^'•^S^ 
pabn-tree**  {Phanix  daety lifers),  w* 
grows  about  60  or  80  feet  hl^,  *»»^j 
single  upright  stem  marked  by  the  icsn^ 
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fallen  leaves.  The  stem  terminates  above 
in  a  circle  of  great  feathery  leaves.  It  is 
believed  to  attain  to  a  great  age  (from  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  years).  The 
dates  are  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food 
in  Northern  Africa  and  South- Western 
Asia,  where  the  tree  is  either  indigenous  or 
cultivated;  they  are  prized  too  by  domestic 
animals.  Another  palm-tree  may  have 
been  known  to  many  Israelites:  the 
PiUmyra,  which  grows  at  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  Borassus  JlabeUiformis^ 
the  specific  name  implying  that  it  has 
fan-shaped  leaves. 

Pa]iii«>worm  [English  =  <*  a  hairy 
caterpillar/'  wandering  about  like  a 
*■  *  palmer '  * :  that  b,  a  meaiflpval  pilgrim  who 
carried  a  leaf  of  a  palm-tree  in  nisnand.  to 
show  that  he  hi|d  been  in  the  Holy  Land] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Oazam. 
from  gazam  =  "  to  cut  down,"  "  to  feed 
upon,"  applied  to  an  animal,  evidently  an 
insect  which  devoured  vines,  fig-trees, 
olive-trees,  and  the  produce  of  the  g^ardens 
and  fields  generally  (Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25 ; 
Amos  iv.  9).  The  margin  of  the  A.Y. 
suggests  that  it  was  a  locust,  but  does  not 
venture  to  indicate  the  species. 

Pal«Sr  [Eng.,  altered  from  Old  English 
"parlesy,^*  wnich  is  evidently  from  liat. 
paralyatSj  Gr.  paraltuis  =  '*  a  loosening 
oy  the  side"  or  '*  secretly,"  " paralysis," 
paralno  =  '*  to  loosen  from  the  side    ]. 

A  well-known  disease,  or  rather  a 
series  of  morbid  symptoms,  characterised 
by  jMurtial  or  total  loss  of  sensibility, 
motion,  or  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  produced  by  disease  of 
the  bram,  the  spmal  cord,  or  particular 
nerves.  The  word  palsy  does  not  occur 
in  the  A.V.,  or  apparently  in  the  R.V. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  thoujgh  it  is 
probably  described  in  EccL  xii.  6,  **or 
ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed"  (R.V. 
'*  snapped  asunder,"  margin).  The  **  silver 
cord  "  may  be  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
New  Testament  palsy  is  nine  times  men- 
tioned, and  in  every  case  there  is  a 
miraculous  cure,  generally  by  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iv.  21 ;  viii.  6;  ix.  2;  Mark  ii.  3, 
0,  10;  Luke  v.  18,  24,  more  rarely  by  His 
apostles  (Acts  viii.  7  ;  ix.  33).  Sir  lusdon 
Bennett  {Diseases  of  the  Bible,  90,  91]  con- 
siders that  the  man  ** borne  of  four" 
whom  our  Lord  cured  at  Capernaum  was 
labouring  under  that  most  hopeless  form 
of  paralysis  in  which  both  the  legs  and 
the  arms  are  affected,  so  that  all  locomo- 
tion is  impossible.  To  cure  such  a  case  in 
a  moment  by  a  word  was  a  stupendous 
miracle. 

Palti  [Heb.  forPfl/^iyflA="Uberation" 
or  **  deliverance  by  Jehovah  "]. 

(1)  The  representative  spy  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Numb.  xiii.  9). 


(2)  The  man  to  whom  Saul  married 
Michal,  David*s  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44— 
R.V.).  CaUed  in  the  A.V.  **Phalti" 
(q.v.).     [Paltikl.] 

Paltiel  [Heb.  =  »*Uberation"  or  **  de- 
liverance by  God  "]. 

(1)  A  prmce  over  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  26). 

(2)  The  same  as  Palti  (2)  (q.v.)  (2  Sam. 
iii.  15— R. v.).  The  A.V.  spells  the  word 
"Phaltiel"  (q.v.). 

Paltite  [Eng.  from  Heb.  Palti.  See 
the  article]. 

A  descendant  of  an  unknown  Palti  (?) 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26).  Called  in  1  Chron.  xi. 
36  **Pelonite"  (Hebrew  iVfowi),  for  which, 
perhaps,  Palti  may  be  a  copyist's  error. 

PamiAylia  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Pamphulia 
=  *'  a  land  of  mingled  tribes "  or 
*»  races  "J. 

A  region  or  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
inhabituits  of  which,  worshipping  at  Jeru- 
salem, were  spectators  of  the  Pentecostal 
miracle  (Acts  ii.  10).  Pamphylia  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Perga  and  Attalia^nd 
was  oftener  than  once  visited  by  St.  Paul 
(xiii.  13 ;  xiv.  24,  25 ;  xv.  38^.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pisioia ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sea  of  Pamphylia,  across 
which  Paul  sailed  (xxvii.  5) ;  on  the  east 
by  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  west  by  Syria  and 
part  of  Phrygia. 

Pamuur  [Heb.  Fannaah  =  ''something 
cooked  "  m,  from panoffh  =  **  to  cook  "]. 

An  article  of  merchandise,  in  which 
Judah  or  Israel  traded  at  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  17).  On  the  margin  of  the  R.V. 
are  the  words  *'  Perhaps  a  kind  of  con- 
fection." 

Paper  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Papt/nts,  Gr. 
Papuros  (q.v.)J. 

The  renderug  in  2  John  12  of  the  Greek 
Khartes  =  '*  a  leaf  of  paper  made  from  the 
separated  layers  of  the  papyrus."  The 
Old  Eg3rptians  early  brought  into  use  this 
imperfect  substitute  for  manufactured 
paper,  and  it  was  probably  on  layers  of 
papyrus  that  St  John  wrote  his  second 
epistle.    (Papyrus.] 

Papee-Reed  [English], 

The  rendering  m  me  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew 
Arah  from  arah  =  **  to  be  naked."  By 
"  paper-reed  "  the  A.V.  translators  meant 
the  Papyrus  (q.v.).  Gesenius  translates 
it  *' a  place  destitute  of  trees,"  **a  grassy 
place,"  and  the  B.V.  **  a  meadow  "  (Isa. 
xix.  7). 

Paplios  [Gr.  of  doubtful  etymology]. 

A  town  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Cyprus,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  or  Venus. 
Paphos  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
pro-consul  Sergius  Paulus,  whom  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  means  of  converting 
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to  Ghristiamty  (Acts  ziii.  6-13).  [Paul.] 
The  place  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Bafo,  which  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
Paphos  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  There 
are  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  former  is 
Iselieved  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Paphos  has  retrograded 
rather  than  advanced,  its  harbour  not 
being  secure  against  winter  storms. 

Papyms  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Papuros  — 
**  the  paper-reed."     See  the  article]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Oome^  from  gama  =  '*  to  drink  up."  Gome 
occurs  in  four  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  the  plant  from  which  the 
ark  was  formed  m  which  Moses  was 
exposed  as  an  infant  on  the  Nile  (Exod. 
ii  3— R.V.  margin),  and  from  which  the 
ahipe  were  made  in  which  certain  ambas- 
saaors  were  to  sail  (Isa.  xviii.  2 — ^B.Y.). 
It  is  the  "rush"  of  Job  viii.  11,  which 
cannot    grow   up    without    mire    (B.Y. 


marnn),  and  that  of  Isa.  xzzv.  7»  thoup^h 
the  K.y.  omits  papyrus  on  the  maigm. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  the  paper-reed 
{Papyrw  aniiquorum).  Thoujgh  tne  word 
**reed"  is  often  widely  applied,  y«t  it  is 
most  closel]^  associated  with  the  genus 
Arundo,  wmch  is  a  grass.  But  the  papyrus 
is  not  a  grass,  nor  is  it  a  rush ;  it  is  a  giant 
sedge,  8  or  10  feet  hieh.  It  grrows  in  the 
Waters  of  Merom,  and  formerly  did  so  on 


the  Nile,  though  now  extinct  upon  tint 
river. 

ParaUe  [En^.   from  Gr.    Paraioie  = 

'*  a   placing    beside,"    "  a    oompmsoiL' 


(For  the  New  Testament  use  of  t 
stf*^  the  article.)  Trom  paraballo  =  * 
to  set  side  by  side  "]. 

A  veiled  method  of  speech,  in  whrb 
one  seeking  to  convey  moral  instructiaii  cr 
reproof  hides  the  lesson  he  means  to  tesr\ 
under  a  narrative  of  some  real  or  fictitwc 
event  instead  of  conveying  it  directh 
Whilst  this  method  of  address  has  m 
defects,  it  has  also  manifest  advantage. 
One  is,  that  this  means  of  conveysi 
truth  makes  it  adhere  to  the  memorr 
much  more  than  a  plain  didactic  stated 
ment  would  do.  For  instance,  no  didac^ 
statement  as  to  the  willingness  of  onr  Lord 
to  receive  penitent  sinners  would  have  hti 
an  effect  at  all  equal  to  that  prodooed  bf 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Liiike  rr 
11-32).  A  second  advantage  in  a  panbk 
is  that  when  it  is  needful  for  a  {nnophet  or 
a  preacher  to  censure  a  powerful  penos- 
a^e,  who  will  not  allow  himael/  to  \* 
directlv  found  fault  with,  it  is  possible  1^ 
a  skilfully -framed  parable  to  make  his 
not  mereiy  listen  patiently,  bat  oandnss 
himself  before  he  discovers  that  it  is  him- 
self he  is  condemning.  This  was  den- 
with  much  skill  by  the  prophet  Xatkts 
when  he  went  to  reprove  Xhivid  for  he 
great  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  t^ 
Hittite.  The  limits  between  a  parable  sb^ 
some  other  forms  of  speech  are  not  vrS 
defined.  It  comes  close  to  a  eooimriioc 
and  a  metaphor.  Very  often  thm  i» 
scarcely  any  difference  between  the  tvc 
last  and  a  parable,  except  that  the  ochi- 
parison  and  the  metaphor  are  short  andt^ 
parable  comparatively  long.  Comparvii-c 
pursued  to  any  length  becomes  weari- 
some, but  considerably  wider  limits  in  th» 
respect  are  accorded  to  a  parable. 

The  following  are  the  chief  parables  a 
the  Old  Testament  :— 

(1)  The  trees  anointing  a  Idnir  (Jodz. 
ix.  8-20).  *  «  V       5 

(2)  The  ewe  lamb  (2  Sam.  xii.  l.]4\ 

(3)  The  widow  one  of  whose  two  Vces 
slew  the  other  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4-20). 

(4)  The  soldier  who  let  his  captive 
escapen  Kings xx.  35-42). 

(5)  The  thistle  which  asked  the  cedar'i 
daughter  for  a  wife  (2  Kings  xiv.  9-1 1\ 

(€)  The  vineyard  (Isa,  v.  1-7). 
(7)  The  two  eagles  and  a  vme   (Eiek 
xvii.  1-10). 

§The  lion*s  whelps  (xix.  1-9). 
Aholah  and  Aholibsh  (xzxiL  1-49). 
)  The  boiling  pot  (xxiv.  1-14). 
important  part  of  our  Lord's  tesdn 
ing  was  bv  means  of  parables,  sod  wha 
one   speaks   of  Scripture  paraMes  it  m 
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Uy  of  those  of  Jeeus  that  he  is 
ig.  Two  reasons  are  assi^ed  why 
He  adopted  to  such  an  extent  this  method 
of  teacmng.  One  given  by  St.  Matthew  is 
that  it  was  prophesied  (Matt  ziii.  34,  35 ; 
cf.  Psahn  xlix.  4;  Ixxviii.  2^  3}.  The 
other,  emanating  from  our  Liora,  thus 
speaks  of  His  ordinary  Jewish  hearers : 
"  *  Because  they  seeing  see  not,  and  hearing 


they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  under- 
stand  ** ;  adding  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  to 
show  that  this  lamentable  state  of  things 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  (Matt, 
xiii.  10-17 ;  cf.  Isa.  vi.  9-13).  The  prob- 
able meaning  is  that  a  test  of  character 
might  be  aj^plied  to  the  audience.  If  they 
see  the  Divme  preacher  they  are  as  if  they 
saw  Him  not,  their  mind  havinff  been 
perhaps  wandering  when  they  looked. 
Similarly,  they  hear  not,  for  as  they 
seemed  to  listen  their  thoughts  were 
really  on  something  else ;  and  they  under- 
standnot,  forUiefirst  steo  to  comprehension 
of  new  doctrine— namely,  attention — was 
wholly  wanting.  But  the  real  inquirer 
after  truth  saw,  heard,  listened,  under- 
stood, and  the  truth  he  had  learned  became 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  effect  his  conversion. 

In  the  following  list  of  our  Lord*s  para- 
bles all  have  at  once  been  accorded  a  place 
which  are  called  by  any  of  the  evangelists 
parables.  In  other  cases  difficulty  has 
oeen  experienced  in  drawing  the  line 
between  parables  on  the  one  hand,  and 
illustrative  comparisons  or  metaphors  on 
the  other.  When  a  ^uery  (?)  is  appended, 
it  means  that  this  difficult^  has  been  felt. 


(1)  The  house  on  the  rock  and  the  house 
on  the  sand  (?)  (Matt.  vii.  24-27 ;  Luke  vi. 
46-49). 

(2)  The  new  doth  on  the  old  garment 
and  the  new  wine  in  the  old  leathern 
bottles  (Matt.  ix.  16,  17 ;  Mark  ii.  21,  22  ; 
Luke  V.  36-39). 

(3)  The  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3-23 ;  Mark 
iv.  1-20 ;  Luke  viii.  4-15). 

(4)  The  good  seed  and  the  ''tares** 
(Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  36-43). 

(5)  The  grain  of  mustard  seed  (Matt, 
ziii.  31,  32;  Mark  iv.  31,  32;  Luke  xiii. 
18,  19). 

(6)  The  leaven  hid  in  the  meal  (Matt, 
ziii.  33 :  Luke  xiii.  20,  21). 

(7)  The  treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Matt. 
xiu.  44). 

(8)  The  merchantman  seeking  goodly 
pearls  (Matt.  xiii.  45,  46). 

(9)  The  net  which  gauiered  all  kinds  of 
fish  (Matt.  xiii.  47-50). 

nO)  The  lost  sheep  (Matt.  xviiL  10-14 ; 
Luke  XV.  4-7). 

(11)  The  unforgiving  debtor  (Matt, 
xviii.  23-35). 

(12)  The  labouren  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  XX.  1-16). 


(13)  The  two  sons  sent  to  work  in  the 
vineyard  (Matt.  xxi.  28-32). 

(14)  The  vineyard  let  out  to  husband- 
men (Matt.  xxi.  33-46;  Mark  xii.  1-12; 
Luke  XX.  9-18). 

(15)  The  marriage  feast  (Matt.  xxii. 
1-14  ;  Luke  xiv.  15-24). 

(16^  The  fig  tree  and  the  other  trees 
buddmg  into  leaf  (Matt.  xxiv.  32-35; 
Mark  nii.  28-31 ;  Luke  xxi.  29-33). 

(17)  The  ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13). 

(18)  The  talents  or  the  pounds  (Matt. 
xxv.  14-30  ;  Luke  xix.  11-27). 

(19)  The  strong  man  armed  (Mark  iii 
22-30). 

'20;  The  seed  sown  and   growing  up 
ark  iv.  26-29). 

(21)  The  servants  waiting  for  their 
Lord  (Mark  xiii.  32-37  ;  Luke  xii.  35-48). 

(22)  The  blind  leading  the  blind  (Luke 
vi.  39). 

(23)  The  creditor  and  the  two  debtors 
(Luke  vii.  40-50). 

(24)  The  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x. 
29-37). 

(25)  The  friend  borrowing  at  midnight 
(Luke  xi.  5-13). 

(26)  The  rich  man  who  built  larger  bams 
(Luke  xii.  16-21). 

(27)  The  guests  who  took  the  chief 
rooms  at  the  feast  (Luke  xiv.  7-11). 

(28)  The  lost  piece  of  money  (Luke  xv. 
8-10). 

(29)  The  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 

(30)  The  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi. 
1-12). 

(31)  The  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvl  19-31). 

(32)  The  duty  and  i>osition  of  a  servant 
(Luke  xvii.  7-10). 

(33)  The  importunate  widow  (Luke 
xviii.  1-8). 

(34)  The  Pharisee  and  the  publican 
(Luke  xviii.  9-14). 

r35)  The  good  shenherd  (John  x.  1-18). 

(36)  The  vine  ana  its  branches  (John 
XV.  1-8). 

In  interpreting  the  parables,  ri^d  in- 
quiry should  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances in  which  each  was  delivered  at 
first,  and  the  doctrine  or  argrmient  which 
it  was  intended  primarily  to  convey.  This 
done,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  teaching 
of  the  parable  is  of  universal  application, 
suited  for  all  analogous  ^circumstances  and 
for  all  succeeding  tmie. 

Paraoleta  (The  Anglicised  form  of  the 
Gt.  ParakUtoB  as  an  f^jective  =  ^'called 
to  one's  aid  in  a  court  of  justice  *' ;  as  a 
noun  =  **  a  leeal  assistant,**  **  an  advo- 
cate,** "an  intercessor**]. 

A  word  occurring  on  the  margins  of 
John  xiv.  16,26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  7— aUR.V., 
where  "  Helper  **  or  "  Advocate  **  is  given 
as  the  English  equivalent.    In  the  text 
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the  translatioii  is  **  Comforter."      It  is 
applied — 

(1)  By  implication  to  the  Lord  Jeeos 
Christ.  Wheiij  prior  to  His  departure.  He 
said,  ^*  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  ana  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter"  or 
**  Paraclete,"  J3.Q  leaves  it  clearly  to  be 
inferred  that  He  had  Himself  acted  in  that 
relation  to  His  disciples  whilst  He  was 
on  earth  (John  xiv.  16 — ^E.V.— text  and 
marffin). 

(2)  Jbireetly  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
xiv.  26 ;  XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7— all  B.V.  texts 
and  margins.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
disciples  are  arraigned  for  their  sins  before 
the  tribunal  of  God.  Whilst  the  Saviour 
was  on  earth  He  was  willing  to  be  called 
upon  to  plead  their  cause ;  aner  He  went 
away  the  Holy  Sporit  would  come  and 
would  be  equally  willing.  Nothing  could 
be  more  comforting  to  the  accused  sinner 
than  to  have  such  a  "Paraclete,"  "Helper," 
or  "Advocate."  The  Being,  therefore, 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  ninction  was 
called  also  the  "  Comforter." 


[Eng.  from  Lat.  Paradistis, 
Gr.  Faradeisot  =  **  a  park,"  **  a  pleasure- 
^und,"  *'a  garden."  Gesenius  thinks 
it  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  ParadSsha 
or  ParadUcha  {paradSsa)  ;  Liddell  and 
Scott  from  the  Heb.  Pardes,  (See  the 
article.)  Cognate  with  Arabic  FardtU 
(atfardaw8  =  "  the  garden  of  Eden ") 
(dataf^o)]. 

(1)  The  renderingin  the  version  of  Song 
iv.  13— B.V.  of  the  Mebrew  Pardes,  occur- 
ring in  three  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Neh.  ii.  8  the  A.V.  and  the 
text  of  the  B.V.  translate  it  "  forest,"  the 
margin  of  the  B.V.  substituting  "  park  " ; 
in  ^cl.  iL  6  the  A.V.  has  "  orchard " 
and  the  B.V.  "park,"  and  in  Song  iv.  13 
the  A.V.  and  the  text  of  the  B.Y.  have 
«*  orchard." 

(2)  The  place  in  the  unseen  world  to 
which  the  dying  penitent  "thief,"  or 
robber,  was  to  go  witn  his  Savioui*,  expiring 
on  the  same  day  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  St. 
Paul  identifies  it  with  the  third  heaven — 
that  is,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
place  where  G^  specially  manifests  His 
presence  (cf.  "  caught  up  even  to  the  third 
heaven"  with  "  caught  up  into  Paradise  ") 
([2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4).  In  Bev.  ii.  7— B.V.  it 
is  named  the  "  Paradise  of  God,"  margin 
"  garden  "  of  God,  with  evident  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  (Gen.  ii.  8) 
calls  the  Garden  of  Eaen  the  "  Paradeisos 
(Paradise)  of  Eden." 

Parah  [Heb.  =  "a  heifer,"  "a young 
cow"]. 

A  village  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23). 
Bobinson  {Bib,  Res.  IL  112)  considered 
that  it  might  lie  in  the  Wady  r&rah,  where 
Buckingham  had  previously  found  a  village 


of  the  same  name.  This  was  probaUj 
that  about  5^  miles  north-east-by-north  of 
Jerusalem. 

Panui  [Heb.  =  *'a  regicm  abounding 
in  caverns"]. 

A  wilderness  south-west  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  which  grew  a  tereWnth-tree.  near 
which  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate 
kings  slew  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6). 
[El-Pasan.]  Hagar  and  Ishmael  entered 
it  on  their  departure  from  Abraham's  tentp 
(Gen.  xxi.  2l).  The  Israelites  reached  it 
after  traversmg  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
from  whidi,  therefore,  it  must  have  lain 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  (Numb.  x.  12; 
cf .  Dent.  i.  1).  It  was  from  the  wildemew 
of  Paran  that  the  spies  were  despatdied 
(Numb.  xii.  16;  xiu.  3).  It  was  either 
the  same  as  Eadesh,  or  Kadeah  lay  within 
its  limits  (verse  26\  David  took  refoge 
in  it  at  one  perioa  of  his  wanderings  (1 
Sam.  XXV.  1).  It  was  a  halting  j^ace 
for  Hadad  and  his  party  on  their  nig^t 
from  Edom.  by  the  way  of  Midian  to 
Egypt  (1  Kings  xi.  18).  That  there  i»t 
wady,  or  valley,  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsala, 
called  Wady  Feiran,  which  looks  vefj 
much  like  Piiran  altered,  at  once  snggeits 
that  inquiry  should  be  xnade  whether  the 
two  may  not  be  identified.  The  trareller 
Niebuhr  thought  that  they  might,  but  it  is 
so  difficult  to  harmonise  the  Scripture 
location  of  the  place  with  this  view,  that 
Bobinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  most  in- 
quirers, decline  to  accept  tiie  identification- 
The  Wady  Feiran  is  between  Mount  ^ 
and  the  Bed  Sea.  Paran  is  not  readied 
till  after  the  departure  from  Sinai  in  the 
opposite  direction.  A  ran^^e  of  hiOs  in 
a  curve,  with  the  curvature  m  its  sonthcni 
put,  commences  a  littie  east  from  Soef. 
and  terminates  a  short  distance  fixxm  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  runs  about  120  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  virtually  separate* 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  into  two  portions. 
That  to  the  south  is  the  Desert  of  Sinw, 
and  that  to  the  north  is  probably  the 
Desert  of  Paran.  The  mountain  ra^ 
and  the  desert  north  of  it  are  both  caDw 
et  Tih  "  (those)  of  the  wande^ing^"  a»  « 
with  reference  to  the  Israelite  ioume^jP 
through  the  region.  Most  of  it  is  now 
600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  witfc 
precipitous  descents  cut  throng  by  rannes 
on  its  eastern  side,  near  Mount  Sor. 

f  Mount  Paran,— K  mountain  fijo 
which  it  is  stated  in  poetic  lang''*^*^!! 
God  shone  forth.  The  preceding  ccmpW 
connects  it  both  with  Mount  Seir  and 
Mount  Sinai  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2).  Habakknt 
also  in  poetay,  associates  it  with  TOTian, 
which  is  in  Eiom.  Two  opinions  e^  w 
to  its  locality.  If  connected  with  Sinw. 
the  five-topped  Mount  Serbal,  new  tw 
Wady   Feiran,  has   been  suggested;  » 
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associated  with  Mount  Seir,  then  Prof. 
Porter  is  probably*  right  in  identifying 
Mount  Paran  with  the  north-eastern 
bmriers  of  the  desert  of  Tih. 

ParlMur  [Heb.  from  Persian  =  "possess- 
ing walls "  Ct)  {Geaeniwi) ;  "an  open 
apartment "  (Oxford  Bible) ;  '  *  a  precinct  '* 

(Iv.)]. 

A  word  used  in  describing  the  Temple 
arrangements  (1  Chron  xxvi.  18).  [For 
its  probable  meaning,  see  etym.] 

Panslied  Corn  [English]. 

Thomson  {Lattd  and  the  Book^  648)  says 
that  to  make  it,  a  number  of  the  best  ears 
of  com,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked,  with 
the  stalks  attached.  After  being  tied  in 
small  parcels,  a  blazing  fire  of  oij  grass 
and  thorn  bushes  is  kindled  under  tnem, 
which  bums  off  the  chaff  and  rocuts  them- 
selves. They  are  still  a  favourite  article 
of  food  in  Palestine  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ruth 
ii.  14;  1  Sam.  zvii.  17;  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28). 

Parlour  fEnglish]. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
for  £glon*s  *'  summer  parlour  *'  is  *'  upper 
chamber  of  cooling  "  (Judg.  iii.  20— A. V. 
margin).    [House.] 

Pamimalita  [Heb.  from  Persian  = 
*•  brave  with  the  fist*'  {Geaenim)  ;  Gr.  = 
" superior '' (Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  son  of  Haman  ( Esther  ix.  9). 

ParmeiiM  [Gr.  =  "  remaining  faith- 
ful"]. 

One  of  the  seven  men  elected  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  financial  affairs  gene- 
rally in  the  Apostolic  Church  (Acts  vi.  o). 

Pamaoh  [Heb.  Parmk  =  "  deli- 
cate" mi. 

A  Zebulunite,  the  father  of  prince  Eliza- 
phan  (Numb,  xxxiv.  2.>). 

Parooli,  PbaroA  [Heb.  =  "a  flea," 
from  paraah  =  "  to  leap  "]. 

The  founder  of  a  familv  or  clan, 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  3 ;  viii.  3). 
One  of  his  sons  was  called  Pedaiah  (Neh. 
iii.  25).  Others  of  them  married  foreign 
wives,  whom  Ezra  induced  them,  to  put 
away  (Ezra  x.  25). 

Paraliandatlia  [Heb.  from  Persian  = 
'•  given  in  the  light"  (?),  or  "given  to 
Persia"  {Oxford Bible)]. 

A  son  of  Haman  (Esther  ix.  7). 

Parthlans  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Parthia, 
the  country  described  in  the  articlel. 

A  people,  probably  of  Turanian  aescent, 
who,  when  first  heard  of,  occupied  a  region 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  a  consider- 
able distance  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
>'oi.    The  length  of  Parthia  proper  was 


about  300  miles,  its  breadth  from  100  to 
120,  its  area  about  33,000  square  milc8, 
or  slightly  more  than  that  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  first  mention  of  the 
Parthians  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  They  revolted  against  the 
Persians  B.C.  521,  but  were  soon  again 
subdued.  From  the  Persians,  they  passed 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  to  his 
Eastern  successors,  the  SeleucidsB.  About 
B.C.  256  Bactria  successfully  revolted 
apiinst  Seleudd  domination,  and  about 
2o0  B.C.  Parthia,  under  Arsaces  I.,  followed 
the  example.  His  successors  are  generally 
known  as  the  Arsacidie.  Mithndates  I., 
who  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  from  B.C. 
174  to  136,  raised  the  kingdom  founded  by 
Arsaces  into  an  empire,  extending  1,500 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  varying 
breadth  from  north  to  south  of  100^  300, 
or  400  miles.  The  chief  city  was  Ctesiphou 
on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Seleucia.  After 
ridding  themselves  of  the  Macedonian 
Greek  domination,  the  Parthians  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  Bomans, 
one  stanoing  bone  of  contention  between 
them  being  the  possession  of  Armenia. 
From  B.C.  o4  to  a.d.  225  they  set  limits  to 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  ilast.  Some  of 
them  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  may 
have  carried  the  Gospel  to  Parthia  wheii 
they  returned  home.  Not  long  before  this 
Jerusalem  itself  had  been  in  their  hands. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  Turanian  permanently 
to  hold  an  Aryan  race  in  subjection ;  and 
when,  after  wielding  power  for  nearly  500 

f rears,  the  Parthians  became  enervated  by 
uxury,  the  Persians,  an  Aryan  people, 
about  A.D.  220,  rose  in  revolt,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Artaxerxes,  terminated 
the  Parthian  dominion,  substituting  the 
second  Persian  or  Sassanian  empire  m  its 
room  (Rawlinson's  6'<>/A  Great  Oriental 
Monarch  I/). 

Partridge  [Eng.  from  Lat.  and  Gr. 
Perdix  =  "  a  partridge  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qore^ 
from  Aramaic  qara  =  *'to  call,"  in  two 
Old  Testament  passages.  It  was  a  bird 
which  was  hunted  on  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  and  was  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  which  its  pursuit  cost  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20).  According  to  the  text  of  the 
R.V.  and  the  margin  of  the  A.V.,  the  bird 
gathers  youn^f  which  it  has  not  brought 
forth ;  accordmg  to  the  margin  of  the  R.V., 
it  sits  on  eggs  which  it  has  not  laid ;  while 
according  to  the  text  of  the  A.V.,  it 
*'sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not " 
(Jer.  xvii.  11).  Tristram  believes  that  the 
species  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20  is 
Hey's  sand  partridge  {Ainnioptrdix  heyi) 
which  is  the  only  species  at  En-gedi,  in  the 
wilderness  of  which  David  was  when  he 
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compared  himself  to  a  hunted  partridge. 
The  species  of  Jer.  xvii.  11  Tristram  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  Chukar  partridge 
(Caccabis  chukar\  which  occurs  all  through 
the  zone  from  the  Greek  islands  to  China, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  hilly  ports 
of  Palestine. 

Pamali  [Heb.  Parimhh  =  *^  flourish- 
ing"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Jehoshaphat, 
Solomon^s  purveyor  in  Issachar  (1  Kings 
iv.  17). 

Parvalm  [Heb.  =  *'  Oriental  regions,*' 
from  Sanscrit  Piirra  =  **  prior,'*  **  an- 
terior "  ^'Oriental"  (?)  {Gesenitts)], 

A  place  from  which  came  some  of  the 
gold  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  6).  Bochart 
Uiou^ht  it  the  same  as  Ophir.  If  not 
identical  with  Ophir— and  the  identification 
is  very  doubtful— its  locality  is  unknown 
(  GeseniuM).  It  may  simpily  mean '  *•  Eastern, ' ' 
and  not  refer  to  a  particular  spot. 

Pasaoh  [Heb.  Pasak  =  *'  one  who 
cuts,"  **  a  divider  "]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Japhlet  (1  Chron. 
vii.  33). 

Pas-Dammlm  [Ephes-Dahmiic]. 
An    abbreviation   of    Ephes-Dajooic 
<q.v.)  (I  Chron.  xi.  13). 

PaMmh  [Heb.  Pascah/i  =  <<lame"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Eshton,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  12). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Jehoiada,  who 
repaired  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  CN'eh. 
iii.  6).  He  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim,  members  of  which  returned 
from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vii.  51 — 
R.V.).     [Phasea^  (q.v.).] 

Padihor,  Pashor  [Heb.  Pcuhhur  = 
**8afetv,"  "health,"  or  "prosperity  every- 
whcrj"j. 

(1)  A  son  of  Melchiah,  in  Jeremiah's 
time  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  who  wished  the  prophet 
to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  his  dis- 
couraging predictions  (xxxviii.  1-4). 

(2)  A  son  of  Immer,  a  priest.  He  put 
Jer^niah  in  the  stocks  for  the  same  reason 
(Jer.  XX.  1-6). 

(3J  The  father  of  Oedaliah,  the  governor 
of  Judah  under  the  Babylonians  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1). 

(4)  The  founder  of  a  priestly  family 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  38;  Neh. 
vii.  41).  He  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x. 
3) ;  but  some  of  his  descendants  married 
foreign  wives,  whom  Ezra  induced  them 
to  put  away  (Ezra  x.  22). 

1  The  R.V.  spells  the  name  "Pashhur," 
theA.V.  "Paahur." 


Mrmmmvwvr    [Eng.  =  **  pass    over,"    so 
called  because  the  Angel  of  Death  passed 


over  the  houses  protected  in  the  wa? 
enjoined  by  the  regulations  of  the  feetiTsL 
6!r^  the  article]. 

I.  As  a  Feoit, 

One  of  the  great  Jewish  festivals.  It 
was  instituted  by  Divine  appointment  jut 
before  the  departure  of  the  IsraeUtes  nt)m 
Egypt,  to  be  a  protection  to  the  people  of 
God  when  the  tenth,  the  last  and  thf 
heaviest,  plague  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  their  E^ptian  oppressors.  On  the 
tenth  day  ^  the  month  Abib,  or  Nistn. 
the  first  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  most  nearly  corre^Kmding  to  our 
March,  each  householder  was  to  take  t 
lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats  for  the  hoiue, 
unleas  his  family  was  so  small  that  this 
would  furnish  them  too  abundant  snpplj. 
In  that  case  he  might  make  arrangementi 
with  one  of  his  next-door  neighboon  to 
share  the  lamb  or  kid  between  the  two 
families.  It  was  to  be  without  Uemiih,  a 
male  of  the  first  year,  and  was  to  be  killed 
by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  llie  blood  was  to  be  caught  in  a 
basin,  into  which  hyssop  was  to  be  dipped, 
which  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  untel 
(the  top  post)  and  the  two  side  posts  of 
the  door.  Then  the  flesh  was  to  be  roasted 
(there  was  an  imperative  prohibitks 
against  its  being  Doiled).  Whatercr 
portions  of  it  were  good  for  food  were  to 
be  eaten  that  night,  and  any  parts  of  it 
remaining  to  the  morning  were  to  be 
burnt.  Those  who  partook  of  it  were  to 
eat  along  with  it  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs.  They  were  to  have  their 
shoes  on,  their  loins  girded  by  tucking^ 
their  long  flowing  garments,  as  they  did 
when  preparing  for  serious  work;  nay, 
each  was  to  have  his  staff  in  his  hand,  so  as 
to  be  full^  equipped,  when  the  meal,  which 
he  was  directed  to  eat  in  haste,  was  over, 
for  immediate  departure  from  the  i  lace 
of  bondage.  That  night  the  destroying 
angel  traversed  the  land  of  Egypt,  sUyinf 
the  firstborn  in  every  house  unprotected  \ff 
the  blood  upon  the  poets  of  the  door,  hot 
passing  over  every  nouse  which  had  tlai 
defence.  At  the  time  it  was  about  fnH 
moon,  and  its  silveiy  radiance  must  have 
been  reflected  from  the  blood-dro|«  <* 
the  doors  (Exod.  xu.  1-13,  21-36 ;  cf.  •!» 
xxxiv.  26 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ^_Numb.  xxviiL  16, 
etc  ;  cf.  Heb.  xi  28).  The  Hebrewnane 
of  the  passover  was  Pesahk,  according  to 
Oesenius,  primarily  meaning  "indul; 
grence,"  '*  immunity  from  punishment, 
and  derived  from  pasahk  =  (1)  **to  pa» 
over";  (2)  "to  spare,"  "to  indulge. 
The  Greek  form  of  this  word  occulting  » 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  ii 
Paskhaj  wluch  has  no  connection  with  the 
Classic  Greek  verb  paskho  =  "  to  w**^ 
From p(ukk4t  =  **  the  passover,'*  isderireu 
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the  English  adjective  "  paschal/'  used  in 
such  expressions  as  *'  the  paschal  lamb/* 
**  Uie  paschal  feast.*'  This  festival  was  to 
be  observed  by  the  Jews  during  all  suc- 
ceeding time,  but  apparently  with  one 
essential  modification  or  fresh  develop- 
ment. It  seems  as  if  at  the  original  pass- 
over  abstinence  from  leavened  bread  was 
not  extended  beyond  the  paschal  supper, 
but  afterwards  there  was  to  be  a  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  commencing  on  the 
fourteenth  and  extending  to  the  twentieth 
of  Abib — seven  days  in  all— the  first  and 
last  of  the  seven  bein^  marked  b^  a  holy 
convocation  (Exod.  xii.  18-'^;  xiii.  5-10; 
xziii.  14,  15;  xxxiv.  18,  23;  Lev.  xxiii. 
6-8;  Numb,  xxviii.  17-25;  Deut  xvi. 
3-8;  Josh.  V.  11;  Mark  xiv.  12,  etc.). 
Luke  identifies  the  two  festivals  with  each 
other  (Luke  xxii.  1).  [Unleavened.]  On 
the  repetition  of  the  passover  law  shortly 
after  the  march  from  Egypt  began,  an 
important  detail  is  added  that  not  a  bone 
of  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  broken  (Exod. 
xii.  43-51,  specially  46).  <*The  feast  of 
unleavened  oread  **  was  one  of  three  on 
the  occurrence  of  which  every  male  among 
the  Israelites,  unless  incapacitated  by  sick- 
ness, had  to  appear  before  Jehovah  at  the 
place  which  He  had  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  which  was  first  the  Tabernacle, 
and  then  the  Temple  (£!xod.  xxiii.  14-17 ; 
xxxiv.  23;  Deut.  xvi.  16,  .17).  The  second 
passover  was  held  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Numb.  ix.  1-14).  There  is  mention 
of  a  passover  as  Joshua  was  about  to  lead 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  11^.  A 
great  passover  was  held  bjr  Hezekian  (2 
Ohron.  xxx.  1-27),  to  which  there  had 
been  no  parallel  since  Solomon's  reign 
(5,  26).  Another  passover  of  the  same 
kind  was  carried  out  by  Josiah.  To  this 
there  had  been  nothing  equal  from  the 
time  that  the  judges  ruled  till  then  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  21-23  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1-19). 
The  festival  was  kept  in  Ezra's  days  (Ezra 
vi.  17-22).  Our  Lord  made  a  practice  of 
attending  the  passover  (John  u.  13,  23). 
He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  eat  the  last 
pamover  before  He  suffered  ^  and  by  insti- 
tutiug  the  sacred  commumon  before  He 
left  the  table,  He  suggested  that  the  newer 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ordin- 
ance (Matt.  XXVI.  2,  17-30 ;  Mark  xiv. 
1,  2,  12-26  ;  Luke  xxii.  1,  7-23 ;  John  xii. 
1 ;  xiii.  1-30).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord 
certain  observances  not  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  law  had  made  their  wav  into  the 
ordinance  of  the  passover.  "Diere  were 
four  cups  of  wine  on  the  table,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  there  was  wine  on 
the  table  when  our  Lord,  a  few  minutes 
later,  instituted  the  communion.  One  of 
the  four  cups  was  called  the  cup  of  bless- 
inj^  (cf .  Matt.  xxvi.  27 ;  Mark  xiv,  23 ;  Luke 
xxii.  1 7, 20) .    There  was  also  the  chanting 


in  two  portions  of  Psalms  cxiH.-cxxiii., 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  *'  hymn"  sung 
before  the  departure  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  was  one  of  these  psalms  (Matt. 
xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26).  The  modem 
Jews  still  observe  the  passover  in  a  manner 
not  essentially  differing  from  that  whicb. 
obtained  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
II.  Figuratirely, 

(1)  The  lamb  or  kid  killed  at  the  festival 
of  the  passover  (Exod.  xii.  21 ;  Deut.  xvi. 
2  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  17). 

(2)  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  sacrificed 
for  us  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  One  resemblance 
between  Him  and  the  paschal  lamb  was  to 
be  that  both  were  to  be  without  blemish  (cf . 
Exod.  xii.  5  with  1  Peter  i.  19 ;  ii.  21-23)  ; 
another  was  that  not  a  bone  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  was  to  be  broken  {dL 
Exod.  xii.  46  with  John  xix.  36).  The 
unleavened  bread  was  designed  to  symbol- 
ise sincerity  and  truth  (1  Cor.  v.  8). 
[Leaven.] 

Patara  [Gr.,  remote  etymology  un- 
certain]. 

A  maritime  city  on  the  south-west  of 
Syria,  in  the  harbour  of  which  Paul 
obtained  a  ship  sailing  to  Phcenida  on  his 
I  last  voyage  to  Palestine  (Acts  xxi.  1). 
Patara  was  famed  for  its  possessing  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  It  still  exists  as  a  ruin 
under  its  old  name,  though  |piidually 
becoming  overwhelmea  by  moving  sand- 
dunes. 

Patbroa  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  Pe-tO' 
res  =  "  land  of  the  mid-day,"  or  **  of  the 
south  "  {Oesenius  and  Sat/ce)], 

A  country  in  the  southern  part  of  Eg3rpt 
(see  etym.)  in  which  many  Jews  took 
refuge  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xliv.  1,  15),  but 
from  which  they  were  ultimately  to  be 
brought  back  (Isa.  xi.  11).  It  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  Egyptiaiis  themselves, 
to  which  they  were  to  return  (Ezek.  xxix. 
14)  after  (?)  it  had  for  a  time  been  deso- 
late (xxx.  14).  Pathros  is  considered  to 
have  been  Upper  Egypt,  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  delta  to  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  land.    [Eoypt.] 

Patlinisim  [Heb.  from  Pathros  (q.v.)]. 

The  fifth  of  seven  peoples  proceeding 
from  Mizraim.  They  are  the  inhabitants 
of  Pathbos  (q.v.)  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  12). 

Patmoa  [Gr.,  remote  etymology  un- 
certain]. 

An  island  in  which  the  Apostle  John 
resided  when  he  saw  the  visions  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  having  been 
apparently  banished  thither  **for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Rev.  i.  9).  [John  (2).]  It 
is  still  called  Patmos,  or  Patimo,  and  is  one 
of  the  Sporades,  or  scattered  islands  in  the 
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Grecian  Archipelago.  It  lies  off  the  south- 
western coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  30 
miles  south  from  Samos.  It  is  about  15 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  generally 
banren. 

Patrlaroh  FGr.  Patriatrhes  =  "the 
father  or  chief  of  a  race,"  *'  a  patriarch  "]. 

A  name  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  early  fathers  or  founders  of  the 
Hebrew  race  and  nation.  [^Sf^etym.]  It 
is  applied  to  Abraham  fHeb.  vii.  4),  to  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and 
to  king  David  (ii.  29).  A  patriarchal 
dispensation  of  God^s  grace  is  recognised. 
It  may  be  held  to  have  begun  at  the 
expulsion  from  Eden,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued till  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai.  It  differed  from  the 
Jewish  dispensation  in  many  respects,  one 
being  that  acceptable  worship  was  not 
limited  to  one  sj^t,  and  that  there  was 
no  constituted  priesthood,  each  patriarch 
being  a  priest  in  his  own  household. 

Patrobas  [Gr.,  remote  etymology  un- 
certain!. 

A  Cnristian  at  Rome,  to  whom  Paul 
sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

Pan  [Heb.  =  "  bleatine  (of  sheep)  "1. 

A  town  or  village  in  ^om,  tlie  birtn- 
place  (?)  of  king  Hadar  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 
Called  in  I  Chron.  i.  50  **Pai*'  (q.v.). 
Site  unknown. 

Panl  [Gr.  Paulas^  either  a  modification 
of  Sauloiy  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
*^ Saul**  or  rather  Shaul  [Saul];  or 
adopted  from  the  name  of  Sergius  Paulus, 
the  first  distinguished  conveix  whom  St. 
Paul  made  on  his  missionary  travels  (Acts 
xiii.  7,  9).    See  page  566,  col.  1.]. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
Avho  did  more  to  propagate  Christianity 
than  any  one,  except  the  iMvine  Redeemer 
Himself.  He  first  appears  in  the  Scripture 
narrative  in  circumstances  from  which  it 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to 
augur  his  future  career.  When,  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  some  unhappy  man  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death  on  a  capital  charge,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  prov^  against 
him,  there  was  a  wise  precaution  designed, 
if  possible,  to  ensure  that  the  result  had 
not  been  reached  by  false  swearing.  It 
was,  that  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence 
the  canital  conviction  had  taken  place 
should  hurl  the  first  stones  at  the  victim 
(Deut.  xvii.  7).  Thev  would  require  to 
be  men  of  very  searea  conscience  if  they 
could  do  it  while  all  the  time  they  secretly 
knew  that  they  had  sworn  the  life  away 
by  giving  perjured  evidence.  When  the 
moment  came  for  the  witnesses  to  lead  off 
in  the  execution,  they  were  accustomed  to 
cast  down  their  outer  garments,  that  they 
might  hurl  the  stones  with  more  murderous 


effect.  The  first  recorded  act  of  Saul, 
or  P&ul^s,  public  life  was  to  watdk 
those  ^^arments.  Humble  as  the  functioa 
was,  it  constituted  him  an  accompliae 
in  Stephen*s  death  (Acts  viL  58 ;  viii.  I : 
xxii.  20). 

He  was  at  this  date  (about  June,  i.d. 
^)  (f)  A  young  man,  and  brief  intimatioiu 
from  time  to  time  enable  us  to  find  out 
what  his  early  life  had  been.  He  was  br 
descent  **  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  ijr. 
both  by  the  father^s  and  the  mother^sade. 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  wu 
called  Saul  probably  after  Uie  first  king  of 
Israel,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was,  with 
the  exception,  periiaps,  of  his  son  Jonathan, 
the  most  distmguished  man  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  had  ever  produced  (Rom.  xi.  1 : 
Phil.  iii.  4,  5).  The  New  Teetament  Saul'» 
native  place  was  Tarsus,  in  Cilida,  then 
a  great  focus  of  enlightenment ;  but  hii 
education  was  obtained  chiefly  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  learned  men  of  the 
time  (Acts  xxi.  39 ;  xxii.  3).  In  reh^ 
Saul  felt  no  attraction  towimls  rationalistic 
Sadduceeism,  but  adopted  the  stricteit 
tenets  of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  and  was  most 
conscientious  in  carrying  out  his  belief 
(xxiii.  1,  6,  9 ;  xxvi.  5). 

A  man  so  gifted,  so  well  educated,  and 
so  zealous,  was  not  likely  to  be  left  lonfrto 
watch  garments,  and  we  next  find  Saul 
entering  one  Christian  house  after  another 
in  Jerusalem,  arresting  its  inmates,  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  committing  them  to 
prison.  But  by  this  time  the  Chri»tiaii& 
driven  by  persecution  from  the  Jewiih 
capital,  were  spreading  the  truth  in  other 
places  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. There  was  what  Saul  considered  an 
obnoxious  colony  of  them  in  Damatcui, 
which  he  was  particularly  anxioos  to 
destroy.  So  he  applied  to  the  high  prie»t 
for  authority  to  carry  out  his  iutolennt 
project ;  and  in  a  little,  armed  with  full 
warrant  and  credentials,  was  on  his  war 
to  the  city  beautiful  for  situation,  but 
which  bigotry  in  modem,  as  in  ancient 
times  has  too  frequently  stained  with 
innocent  blood. 

He  and  his  attendants  were  nearing  the 
dty,  when,  at  noon,  a  light  brighter  than 
that  of  the  sun  suddenly  shone  around  the 
party.  Saul  fell  to  the  earth,  and  a  voice 
from  heaven  was  addressed  to  him.  It 
said,  **Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
Me  *r"  He  anxiously  inquired,  **  Who  art 
Thou,  Lord  •' "  To  which  the  reply  wa»» 
' '  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  i» 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
The  first  words  show  that  the  risen  Saviour, 
agreeably  to  His  own  teaching,  identified 
Himself  with  His  followers  (Matt.  xxr. 
40,  45).  The  metaphor  in  the  sectrnd 
part  is  that  of  a  recalcitrant  ox  kickin^r 
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back  and  hurtiD^  itself  against  the  sharp 
ffoad  with  which  it  is  being  driven  on. 
[Goad.]  The  attendants  saw  the  light; 
they  seem  to  have  been  confused  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  heard  the  voice, 
but  if  they  did.  thej  eould  not  make 
out  the  words  (Acts  ix.  1-7;  xxii.  4-9; 
xxvi.  9-14;  I  Cor.  xv.  8).  On  rising  from 
the  ^oundy  Saul  found  that  his  power 
of  vision  had  departed,  so  the  attend- 
ants had  to  lead  nim  blind  and  helpless 
into  the  city  which  he  had  expect^  to 
enter  in  almost  princely  digmty.  For 
three  dajs  afterwards  he  remained  evi- 
dently in  great  depression  of  spirits, 
neither  eating  nor  drinking.  Among  the 
Christians  at  Damascus  was  one  called 
Ananias,  to  whom  a  Divine  communica- 
tion came  requiring  him  to  go  to  Saul, 
whom,  it  was  stated,  he  shoula  find  pray- 
ingy  and  restore  him  to  sight.  Ananias, 
who  knew  the  errand  on  which  Saul  had 
come,  hesitated  to  go,  but  he  was  assured 
that  God  had  selected  the  former  perse- 
cutor as  "  a  chosen  vessel  '*  to  bear  His 
name  to  the  Gentilee  Ttheir  kings  included) 
and  to  the  Jews,  .sufFering  as  well  as 
labouring  on  his  behalf.  Ananias  went, 
miraculously  restored  Paul's  siffht,  and 
administered  to  him  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  conversion  of  Saul,  or  Paul,  took  place 
by  one  calcidation  in  the  year  35,  or  by 
others  in  36,  or  about  April,  37,  or  in  38, 
about  two  (?)  to  nine  (?)  years  after  the 
Crucifixion  (Acts  ix.  1-19,  etc). 

Probably  it  was  just  iifter  his  baptism 
that  he  retired  for  a  brief  period  to  seek 
quiet  amid  the  solitude  of  Arabia  (GKil.  i. 
17).  He  was  soon,  however,  back  again 
at  Damascus,  preaching  in  the  synagogue 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  tnat 
Jesus  was  very  Christ :  i.e.  was  truly  the 
Messiah  of  ancient  prophecy  (Acts  ix. 
22).  The  Jews  of  Damascus  resolved  to 
murder  the  new  Christian  advocate  and 
evangelist  before  he  had  obtained  time  to 
do  much  mischief  to  their  cause.  His 
friends  felt  that  he  must  secretly  quit 
Damascus,  and  lowered  him  down  in  a 
basket  from  the  wall  during_the  night 
(Acts  ix.  20-25 ;  Gal.  i.  17).  The  interval 
between  his  conversion  and  his  flight  from 
Damascus  seems  to  have  been  about  three 
years,  35-38  (?)  a.d.,  or  from  37  to  the 
i>entecost  of  40  a,d.  (?)  (Gal.  i.  18).  He 
took  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to  join  the 
Christians  there,  and  specially  to  introduce 
himself  to  Peter.  They  were  afraid  to 
receive  him,  but  Barnabas  re-assured  them, 
and  Peter,  sent  to  the  Jews,  took  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  into  his  house,  and 
hospitably  entertained  him  for  fifteen  days. 
Saul  had  also  an  interview  with  **  James, 
the  Lord's  brother"  (Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i. 
18,  19).  He  was  not  idle  at  Jerusalem, 
but  spoke  boldly  for  Christ,  disputing  with 


the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who,  unable  to 
answer  his  arguments,  plotted  his  death. 
The  conspiracy  came  to  the  ears  of  his 
Christian  friends,  who  promptly  despatched 
him  to  Cesarea,  the  Boman  capital  of 
Palestine,  with  injunctions,  to  wnich  he 
heartily  assented,  to  go,  probably  by  water, 
on  a  visit  to  Tarsus,  which  was  not  merely 
his   native   place,  but   was   outside   the 

J'urisdiction  of  the  persecuting  P^estinion 
ews  (Acts  ix.  28-3iO).  Highly  important 
events  went  on  in  his  absence :  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  converts  scattered  every- 
where by  the  persecution  which  followed 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  The 
mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  (about  Feb., 
42)  (?)  sent  out  Barnabas  to  take  part  in 
the  evangelistic  work,  and  he,  having  a 
high  appreciation  of  Saul,  resolved  to  go 
to  Tarsus  for  him,  and  bring  him  to 
Antioch  to  be  his  fellow-labourer  therefor 
Christ  ([Acts  xi.  25).  Saul,  responding  to 
the  invitation,  returned  with  Barnabas  to 
Antioch  about  Pentecost  of  42  or  43  a.d.  (?). 
After  labouring  there  for  a  year  (43-44 
A.D.)  (?),  he  was  sent  (about  the  Passover 
of  44)  (?)  with  his  colleague  to  Jerusalem,  to 
take  assistanoe  to  the  metropolitan  Church, 
the  members  of  which  were  suffering  from 
a  dearth,  which  was  not  so  severdy  felt 
at  Antioch  (26-30).  When  they  had 
executed  their  commission  they  returned 
(about  the  Pentecost  of  44)  (?)  to  Antioch, 
taking  with  them  John  Mark,  destined  to 
be  for  ever  known  as  the  writer  of  the 
second  gospel  (Acts  xii.  25). 

The  Church  at  Antioch  was  becoming 
very  important.  Founded  originally  by 
f natives  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  out- 
stripping the  Church  of  the  capital.  It  had 
exated  so  much  notice  among  the  general 
public  that  there  first  the  name  of 
Christians  had  been  applied  to  its  members. 
It  had  its  own  prophets  and  teachers, 
through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  direc- 
tions. As  these  fasted  and  prayed,  a 
Divine  intimation  came  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  to  be  separated  for  a  special 
work,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  indi- 
cated at  the  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
uncertainty,  becoming  obedience  was 
cheerfully  rendered,  and  hands  laid  on  the 
evangelists  to  constitute  them  the  heralds 
of  the  Churches  (Acts  xiii.  1  -3).  This  may 
have  been  about  the  Pentecost  of  45.  A 
Divine  communication  having  doubtless 
been,  after  a  time,  received  as  to  the  route 
they  were  to  take,  they  descended  the 
Orontes  to  Seleucia  at  its  mouth,  16  miles 
from  Antioch,  and  taking  ship,  crossed  to 
Cyprus.  The  first  place  they  visited  was 
naturally  Salanus,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  where  they  preached  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues.      Thence     they     proceeded 
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to  Paphos,  on  the  western  side,  not  far 
from  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  built  to 
commemorate  the  fact,  or  rather  the  fancy, 
that  there  she  first  emerged  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea.  The  island  was  then  goYemed 
by  Sergius  Paulus,  a  Roman  pro-consul. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  gain  him  for 
the  faith.  But  an  adyersary  apj^eared  in 
the  person  of  a  certain  Jew,  jBar-jesus  (t.^. 
the  son  of  Jesus)  by  name,  but  who  was 
better  known  by  a  liatin-Greek  appellation 
of  Elymas,  or  tne  Sorcerer.  He  struggled 
hard  to  keep  the  pro-consul  from  listening 
to  the  evangelists,  but  Saul  denounced  his 
conduct,  and  struck  him  with  temporary 
Uindness,  the  miracle  convincing  the  pro- 
consul, and  removing  the  last  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  embracing  the  religion  of 
Christ.  For  the  first  time  Saul  is  called 
also  Paul,  as  if  he  had  adopted  the  new 
name  in  memory  of  his  highly  distinguished 
convert,  though  he  may  have  been  also 
induced  to  do  it  partly  by  the  thought 
that  the  Latin  name  pf  Paulus  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  his  audiences  in  the 
Boman  world  than  the  Jewish  designation 
of  Saul  (Acts  3dii.  4-12^.  Crossing  to  the 
Continent,  the  evangelists  landed  (about 
September  45)  (?)  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia, 
where  the  cluef  goddess  worshipped  was 
Artemis  rDiana).  Here  John  Miark  left 
them,  ana  returned  to  Jerusalem.  From 
Peiga  they  went  on  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
in  uie  synagogue  of  which  Paul  delivered 
a  most  remarkable  discourse.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Jews;  but  the  Gentiles 
desired  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  listening  to  it  next  Sabbath  Day.  Their 
request  wojs  granted,  and  when  tne  week 
had  gone  by,  nearly  tne  whole  city  crowded 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  Many  Gentile 
converts  were  won ;  but  the  Jews,  filled 
with  envy,  stirred  up  some  women  of  rank 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city,  to  expel  the 
strangers  from  the  place  (13-50).  Barnabas 
was  older  than  Paul,  and  had  been  longer 
a  Christian.  It  was  therefore  due  to  hmi 
that  in  any  record  of  their  common  work 
his  name  should  be  mentioned  first,  but 
the  superiority  of  the  apostle  had  become 
so  manifest  by  the  time  they  left  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  that  the  old  combination 
**  Barnabas  and  Saul  **  (xiii.  2)  had  given 
place  to  '  *  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  (43, 46,  dO\ 
or  even  to  **Paul  and  his  company  "  (13). 
Expelled  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  the  two 
colleagues  repaired  to  Iconium,  where  they 
preached  in  the  synagogue,  and  made  con* 
verts  both  of  Jews  and  of  heathen  Greeks. 
The  unbelieving  Jews  were  furious,  and 
stirring  up  any  Gentiles  whom  they  could 
influence,  planned  to  stone  the  evani^lists. 
These,  however,  learning  what  was  in  store 
for  them,  fled  to  Lystra.  There  Paul 
miraculously  cured  a  cripple,  and  he  and 


his  companion  were  tatei  by  the  simple 
inhabitants  for  gods.  The  peTha|H  veoex- 
able-looking  Bumabaa  was  credifted  with 
being  Jupiter,  the  father  of  ^ods  and 
men,  the  younger  and  more  asile  Paul, 
perhaps  dmiinutive  in  stature  (2  Cor^  x. 
10 ;  xu.  5),  and  moreover  the  chief  speaker, 
was  supposed  to  be  Mercury,  the  beraM  of 
the  gods.  Barnabas,  whilst  figuring  u 
the  supreme  god,  naturally  tods  prece- 
dence of  the  mere  herald,  uid  spoke  fint, 
but  both,  with  horror,  refused  ta  receit© 
divine  honoui's.  Next  the  fickleness  d 
semi-dvilised  people  was  shown.  Jewv 
coming  over  from  Antioch  and  Icooiam 
affirmed  that  the  strangers  were  no  gods 
but  criminals  unfit  to  live.  On  which,  the 
men  of  Lystra  rose  upon  the  preacbfin 
whom  they  had  lately  proposed  to  woiship. 
Paul,  as  the  most  prominent,  was  tae 
special  object  of  attack.  He  was  stoned 
and  left  for  dead ;  but  being  only  sttumed 
for  a  time,  he  rose  from  the  ground,  wh» 
his  assailants  had  departed  and  none  bat 
loving  friends  stood  around.  With  da- 
ractenstic  courage  he  returned  to  Lystra, 
and  remained  uiesre  a  mght,  depsrtmg 
next  day  with  Barnabas  to  fierbe.  Having 
made  converts  thero,  the  preachers  tb» 
audaciously  revisited  the  three  dan^eroiu 
spots— Lystra,  Iconium,  and  the  Pisidiaa 
Antioch.  They  confirmed  the  souls  of 
the  disciples,  counselled  them  to  prep^ 
for  much  persecution  and  trouble,  and  m 
each  Chureh  ordained  elders  to  P'on***^ 
its  spiritual  welfare.  Having  itmeratcd 
through  the  province  of  Pisidia,  they  west 
next  to  that  of  Pamphylia,  not  forgettiy 
to  revisit  Perga,  ite  seaport  town.  At 
another  seaport  near  it — Attalia— tbejr 
took  ship  for  Antioch  in  Syria,  touching 
doubtless  at  Seleucia,  from  which  they 
had  originally  sailed.  The  Church  w 
Antioch  was  overjoyed  to  be  toW  w 
success  of  their  mission  (Acts  xiii.  Sl-xi^ 
28).  Paul's  first  missionary  journey  » 
supposed  to  have  lasted  about  two  yeai» 
—VIZ.,  A.D.  45  and  46— or  by  another 
calculation  from  September,  45  A.D.,  to 
September,  47.  ^  ., 

When  (in  the  summer  of  60  a.d.)  (?)  the 
first  Council  of  Jerusalem  had  P*^ 
decided  the  special  question  it  had  he«n 
convened  to  consider — viz.,  the  relation  oi 
the  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial law— Barnabas  and  Paul  woj 
invited  to  relate  the  incidents  of  tj^ 
late  missionary  journey.  All  the  n**"""^ 
of  the  Council  became  silent,  when  they 
successively  rose ;  and  by  the  tinw  Jbey 
had  finished,  they  had  gained  such  * 
reputation  among  their  brethren  that  m 
an  official  letter  from  the  Council  to  the 
Chureh  at  Antioch  they  are  caUed  "oar 
beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  thi^ 
have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  ot 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xv.  26). 
The  two  f  orei^  missionaries  delivered  the 
epistle  in  which  they  were  so  affection- 
ately mentioned,  and  then  resumed  their 
-work  of  teaching  and  preaching  at  Antioch, 
which  had  for  a  season  been  interrupted 
by  their  tour  (22-35). 

Then  Paul  proposed  that  his  senior 
coll^igue  should  join  him  in  a  second 
missionary  journey,  passing  over  the  same 
li^round  as  formerly,  to  confiim  the  con- 
verts they  had  made  in  their  new  faith. 
Barnabas  was  willing,  but  desired  to  take 
-with  them  his  relative  John  Mark.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  Mark  not 
courageous  enough  for  the  work,  and 
wished  him  not  to  be  of  the  party.  Bama- 
lias  insisting,  the  melancholy  spectacle  was 
presented  oi  the  two  holy  men  separating 
from  each  other  and  going  different  ways. 
Barnabas,  taking  Mane,  sailed  for  Cyprus, 
while  Paul  chose  Silas  for  his  companion, 
and  made  a  land  journey  throueh  Syria 
to  reach  Asia  Minor  (the  principal  locality 
of  his  former  successes).  Bnt  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Gk>d,  all  was  overrulea  for 
good.  [Mabk.J  There  were  now  two 
missionary  expeditions  instead  of  one — 
the  expe^tion  led  by  Paul  and  that  of 
which  Barnabas  was  the  head.  The  date 
of  their  commencement  seems  to  have 
been  the  spring  of  the  year  61.  Round- 
ing the  Bay  of  Scanderoon,  close  to  the 
mountain  defile  in  which  Alexander  the 
Great  defeated  the  Persian  einperor  Da- 
rius Codomannus,  Paul  and  Silas  went 
through  Cilicia,  doubtless  stopping  for  a 
time  at  Tarsu?,  the  apostle's  birthplace 
(xv.  36-41).  Then  they  went  on  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  the  latter  place  being  well 
fitted  to  exdte  both  pleasurable  ana  pain- 
ful reminiscences.  At  one  or  other  of  the 
two  towns  Paul  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Timothy.  The  missionaries  passed  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  the  date  being  about 
September,  51  (?).  They  purposed  enter- 
ing the  Roman  province  of  Asia  of  which 
Ephesns  was  tne  capital,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  forbade  them  for  the  time,  so  they 
passed  through  Mjrsia,  and  were  about  to 
enter  Bithynia,  when  again  they  were 
restrained  by  the  Spirit.  They  therefore 
retraced  their  steps,  and  entered  Troas,  or 
the  Troad,  the  name  reminding  us  that  in 
that  region  lay  the  early  destroyed,  but 
for  ever  celebrated,  city  of  Troy.  There 
Luke  joined  the  party.  Only  a  narrow 
strait  now  divided  the  Christian  labourers 
from  Europe,  and  in  a  night  vision 
Paul  saw  a  man  of  Macedonia  stand  upon 
the  opposite  shore,  xmd  heard  him  say, 
**  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us.**  The  representative  of  Europe  was 
of  imperial  race.  Paul  interpret^  the 
vision  to  mean  that  not  sim|)ly  a  human 
being,    but    God,    invited   him   and   his 


companion  to  commence  the  evangelisation 
of  tne  continent  which  solicited  his  aid. 
He  resolved  to  cross  over,  and  did  so, 
bearing  incalculable  blessings  to  Mace- 
donia, to  Europe,  and  to  man.  Sailing 
about  February,  52  (?),  from  the  seaport  oi 
Troas,  the  apostolic  vessel  ran  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  island  of  Samothracia,  about 
midway  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
Archipela^  (xvi.  1-11).  Next  day  it 
reached  Neapolis  (**  New  City  **),  the  port 
of  Philippi,  on  the  mainland  oi  Europe ; 
the  apostle  and  his  companions  then  gomg 
on  to  Philippi  itself,  the  most  important 
place  in  that  region.  The  first  convert 
made  in  Europe  was  Lydia,  who,  how- 
ever, was  an  Asiatic  from  Thyatira, 
having  come  over  to  Philippi  to  sell  purple, 
in  which  she  dealt.  One  oay,  as  Paul  and 
his  companion  were  going  to  prayer,  they 
fell  in  with  a  strolling  pfurhr  making 
money  out  of  the  infirmities  of  a  young 
woman  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, which  enabled  her  to  make  clever 
f^esses  and  give  shrewd  answers,  bringing 
in  much  money  to  her  masters.  As  the 
demoniacs  acknowledged  Christ  when 
people  who  boasted  of  having  their  senses 
failed  to  do  it,  zo  this  young  woman  of 
deranged  nervous  system  recognised  Paul 
and  his  companion  as  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  showed  the  people  the 
way  of  salvation.  Day  bv  day  she  cried 
this  after  the  Christian  teachers,  till  at 
length  Paul,  being  grieved  to  see  her 
afihction,  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit,  "  I 
command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  out  of  her ;  and  he  came  out  the 
same  hour.*'  Her  soothsaying  ceased,  the 
money  no  longer  flowed  in,  and  the 
masters,  whose  slave  the  poor  girl  seems 
to  have  been,  rushed  to  the  authorities  to 
complain.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
real  reason  why  they  had  taken  action  was 
kept  back.  The  masters  were,  they  said, 
Romans  ;  whether  by  descent  or  by  privi- 
lege, we  do  not  know.  The  evan^Usts 
were  Jews,  teaching  customs  which  it 
was  not  lawful  for  *' Romans"  to  observe. 
The  multitude  supported  the  complain- 
ants ;  the  two  men  in  trouble  were  Jews, 
and  to  ill-treat  a  foreigner  commends 
itself  to  the  patriotism  of  "the  rough." 
Even  the  magistrates  were  affected  by  the 
consideration  that  the  men  against  whom 
the  popular  fury  was  directed  were  from 
another  nation,  and,  without  calling  on 
them  for  a  defence  of  their  conduct,  ordered 
that  they  should  be  scourged,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  jailer  to  be  kept  in 
safety.  That  functionary,  receiving  such 
a  charge,  put  them  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  At 
midnight,  Paul  and  Silas,  probably  kept 
awake  by  the  pain  they  suffered,  prayed 
and   sang   praises   to  God,  their   voices 
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reaching  to  other  prifionera.  Macedonia, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes  in  his  Princi- 
phs  of  Oeohay  (chap,  xxiii.),  has  always 
been  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  one 
proYidentially  oocurring  on  the  night  of 
Paulas  incarceration  at  Philippi,  shook  the 

Srison  to  iti  foundation,  and  flung  the 
oors  <»en,  apparently  by  displacing  the 
walls.  It  loosed  also  the  prisoners*  bands, 
poraiblv  by  separating  stones  between 
which  the  ends  of  the  chains  binding  them 
were  fixed.  The  jailer,  leaping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  i>ri8oners  had  all  gone, 
was  about  to  commit  suicide,  when  I'aul 
kept  him  from  the  rash  act.  On  this,  the 
Macedonian,  feeling  that  he  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  the  eternal  world  with  no 
proper  preparation  for  entering  it,  trembled 
with  fear,  and  calling  for  lights,  proceeded 
to  tiie  cell  of  Paul  and  ^as  to  put  the 
-question,  **Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  ^*  And  they  said,  **  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou 
and  thy  house.  And  he  took  them  the 
same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes,  and  was  baptised,  he  and  all  his 
immediateljr"  (Acts  xvi.  12-33— R.V.). 
When  momingdawned,  an  order  came  from 
the  magistrates  to  release  the  prisoners. 
It  was  not.  however,  quite  so  easy  as 
the^  thought  to  make  the  unpleasant 
inadent  take  end.  Though  of  Jewish 
descent,  Paul  as  a  native  of  Tarsus  had 
Boman  privileges — so  also  had  Silas — one 
of  whicn  was  that  they  should  not  be 
beaten.  They  had  been  beaten,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  had  been  b^ten  un- 
condemned.  Moderately  vindictive  people 
would  have  prosecutea  the  magistrates, 
and  probably  nad  them  removed  from  the 
bench.  Paul,  impetuous  enough  by  nature, 
had  his  spirit  so  softened  \>y  Divme  g^race 
that  he  presented  to  his  adversaries,  tiien 
in  hb  power,  much  less  stringent  condi- 
tions. Instead  of  leaving  the  pison,  he 
said  of  the  magistrates,  *^Let  tnem  come 
themselves  and  bring  us  out**  They  came 
as  directed,  and  brought  the  prisoners 
to  leave  the  jail.  On  their  doing  so,  they 
were  next  requested  to  quit  the  city, 
evidently  further  riot  being  apprehended  if 
they  remained.  They  gave  their  assent  to 
the  arrangement,  ana  i^r  a  short  visit  to 
Lydia's  house  to  bid  her  and  her  family 
adieu,  quietly  went  away.  The  riot  and 
imprisonment  at  Philippi  may  have  oc- 
curred about  May,  52  (xvi.  34-40). 

Taking  a  south-westerly  direction,  they 
journeyed  about  30  miles  to  AmphipoUs, 
encircled  by  the  river  Strymon.  Next  they 
went  in  a  more  southerly  direction  for 
about  27  or  28  more,  to  Apollonia;  and 
then,  turning  westward,  ^  farther,  to 
Thessalonica.  It  was  an  important  place, 
the  virtual  capital  in  the  Roman  penod  of 
Macedonia  itself .  It  still  continues  a  large 


town,  under  the  not  greatly  altei«d  name 
of  Saloniki.    On  three  succeeding  Sabbath 
days    (Saturdays)    Paul    w«it    into  the 
synagogue,  reasoned  with  the  worshippers, 
and  commended  Christ  to  their  acceptance. 
He  made  a  few  converts  from  hiscountiy- 
men,  to  whom  were  added  a  Imrse  nmnwr 
of  Greeks,  with  not  a  few  <^def  women : 
and  Thessilonica  began  to  have  a  Christiaii 
Church   or   oonmiunity,    from  which  in 
direct  lineal  descent  comes   that  whidi 
exists  at  Saloniki  to-day.     All  went  w^ 
for  a  time,  but  before  long  trouble  arose. 
The  unbelieving  Jews,    annoyed  by  tk 
success  which  had  attended  the  proachers, 
took  to  themselves  **  certain  lewd  fellow* 
of  the  baser  sort**  (A.V.),  "  certain  vifc 
fellows  of  the  rabble'*  (B-^-).  "^^  ■»* 
saulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  the 
strangers  lodged.  The  object  of  the  rioter* 
was  to  bru^  them  out,  that  they  might  be 
treated  with  violence.    Ha|^Mly  for  them, 
they  were  out  when   the    mob  inouind 
after  them,  but  their  absence  was  all  the 
worse  for  some  other  Christians  who  weie 
in  tiie  building,  besides  whom  there  was  the 
Undlord  himself,  who  had  let  his  house  to 
the  objectionable  lodgers.    Them  andhin. 
therefore,  they  dragged  before  the  magis- 
trates on  charges  thus  formulated :  **Theie 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  dovn 
are  come  hither  also;  whom  Jason  hath 
received :  and  these  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of   CsBsar,  saying  that  there  i> 
another  king,  one  Jesus.**    It  must  have 
been  difficult  for  the  Boman  magistrsto 
to  refrain  from  smiling  when  they  •*\^ 
representatives  of  the  criminal  class,  whw* 
existed  in  the  Greek  as  in  all  other  dtiee. 
appear  before  them  under  Jewish  leader- 
ship  to  give  moral  support  to  "  the  decree* 
of  Csesar.**    They  seem  to  have  in»*^ 
tively  comprehended  how  matters  ^ood. 
and  gravely  asking  from  Jason  <^^ 
associates  what  would  now  be  called  wil 
for   their   attendance   if   called   up  v^ 
jud^ent,    they   dismissed    them,   with 
no  mtention  of  recalling  them  any  more- 
But  the  spirit  of  riot  once  raised  is  not  so 
easily  laid;    it  was.  therefore,  no  inore 
than   ordinary   prudence   in    the   in*»"| 
Christian  Church  of  Thessalonica  to  send 
Paul  and  Silas  that  very  night  to  Bero*' 
away  from  the  scene  of  disorder.    TJ* 
troubles  at  Thessalonica  are  referred  to  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  epistie  to  the  Thessalonisn* 
(i.  6,  7 ;  ii.  2,  11-16;  iii.  3).    Beroai™' 
another  important  town,  and  the  J«^ 
whom  the  apostle  addressed  in  their  iynj" 
gogue   were  found  morally   8uperiorw 
those  of  Thessalonica.    They  listened  with 
candour,    "received   the  word  with  w* 
readiness  of  mind,**  compared  the  stsie- 
ments  of  the  preacher  witn  Scripture,  soa 
in  considerable  numbers  believed.  HeswgJ 
Greeks  also,  both  men  and  '^honouxahi^ 
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-women,'*  accepted  the  Gkwpel.  The  news 
of  these  successes  reaching  Thessalonica, 
the  hlgoted  and  lawless  Jews  of  the  latter 

filace  set  out  to  excite  commotion  at  Bercea. 
t  was  needful  for  Paul's  safety  that  he 
should  at  once  depart,  while  Silas  and 
Timothy,  who  wei-e  less  ohnoxious,  re- 
mained to  continue  the  work.  The  Bercean 
Christians  who  led  Paul  from  the  town  or 
city  took  him  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  as 
if  he  were  ahout  to  embark  in  a  ship,  and 
then  turning,  so  as  to  elude  pursuers, 
JQumejed  by  land  to  Athens,  at  which,  it 
18  belieyed,  he  and  they  arriyed  about 
August,  52.  As  they  started  to  return 
home,  they  carried  a  message  to  Silas 
and  Timothy  to  repair  with  all  speed  to 
the  apostle  to  Athens  ^Acts  xyii.  1-1^5). 
Meanwhile,  he  was  not  idle.  He  walkcn 
about  the  streets  of  the  city,  then  the 
most  intellectual  one  on  the  globe,  looking 
at  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  His  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  when  he  witnessed  the 
immense  multitude  of  idols  everywhere 
yiaible,  and  he  at  once  commenced  opera- 
tions. As  in  other  places,  the  Gospel  was 
first  offered  to  his  countrymen,  who  in 
Athens,  as  in  so  many  cities  besiaes,  had  a 
fl^agogue,  while  the  market-place  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  aadreasing  the 
Greeks.  Among  his  hearers  were  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  (q.y.).  Both  were  pretty 
wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  when  Pam 
was  about  to  speak,  representatiyes  of 
both  sects  concurred  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion **  What  wUl  this  babbler  say  ?  ^  A 
little  later,  when  Paul  had  preached  to 
them  "  Jesus  and  the  resurrection, "  they 
remarked  that  **  he  seemeth  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,'*  and  took  him  to 
Mars  Hill,  where  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Athens  met,  and  where  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  the  city  were  likely  to  be  found 
sitting.  There  they  belieyed  experts 
would  be  seen  who  would  examine  the  new 
doctrine  and  the  legaUty,  or  otherwise,  of 
its  propagation.  His  discourse  was  most 
skiliully  n*amed.  Taking  as  a  text  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  an  altar  with  an  inscrip- 
tion * '  To  the  Unknown  God** — a  frank  con- 
fession of  ignorance,  or,  as  it  is  now  called. 
Agnosticism,  regarding  the  godhead — ^he 
attacked  idolatry,  and  concluded  by  preach- 
ing  Jesus,  the  resurrection,  and  the  final 
judgment.  Some  ridiculed  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  others  wished  to  hear 
Paul  again  about  the  matter,  but  neither  did 
the  judges  arrest  nor  the  people  threaten 
riot,  ^me  eyen  beUeyed,  one  convert 
beine  Dionysius  the  Areopagite :  in  other 
woroB,  a  jud^  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
one  of  the  highest  functionaries.  As  to 
toleration,  those  Athenian  Greeks  were  far 
in  advance  of  their  countrymen  in  Asia 
Minor,  say  at  Ephesus  or  at  Lystra,  and 
centuries  before  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 


or    Jerusalem.      But    intellectual    pr'de 

Erevented  their  largely  accepting  the 
umbling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
New  Testament  contains  no  boox  headed 
*•  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Athenians  **  (xvii. 
16-34). 

Leaving  Athens,  Paul  proceeded  (about 
September,  52)  (?)  to  Connth,  situated  at 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  separated  the 
Peloponnesus  (now  the  Morea)  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece.  Ships  entering  its 
eastern  or  its  western  gulf  or  harbour 
made  Corinth  wealthy ;  wealth  made  it 
luxurious,  and  luxury  made  it  immoral. 
Entering  this  conunercial  city,  Paul  took 
lodgings  with  a  Jew  called  Aauila,  bom 
in  Fontus,  but  who  had  removed  to  Rome, 
and  been  expelled,  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  from  that  capital  by  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Like  Paul,  Aquila 
was  a  tentmaker.  and  he  and  the  apostle 
worked  together  at  their  common  occupa- 
tion. But  it  was  not  for  tent-makuig  that 
Paul  had  come  to  Corinth.  It  was  to 
preach  Jesus,  which  he  did  first  in  the 
s}magogue  to  the  Jews,  and  when  they 
would  not  believe,  then  elsewhere  to  the 
Gentiles.  Encouraged  by  a  vision,  he 
continued  his  labours  for  a  year  and  six 
months  (from  September,  52  (?),  to  April, 
54)  (?).  It  is  beheved  that  about  Novem- 
ber. 62,  he  sent  off  from  Corinth  his  first, 
and  in  the  spring  of  53  his  second  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.  These  were  his  earli- 
est inspired  letters,  and  the  oldest  books 
in  the  N^ew  Testament.  About  January, 
54,  AnnsBus  GkiUio,  the  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  was  the  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Achaia,  with  the  seat  oi  his 
foyemment  apparently  at  Corinth.  The 
ews  brought  Paul  before  the  ma^trate*s 
*' judgment-seat,**  charging  him  with 
persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrary 
to  the  law.  Gallio  was  enlightened  enough 
to  peroeiye  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
which  he  should  take  cognisance,  and  dis- 
missed the  case.  (For  his  conduct  when 
the  Jews,  disappomted  by  the  verdict, 
broke  into  riot,  see  Gaxlio)  (xviii.  1-17). 
Though  Paul  was  now  in  more  danger  than 
he  had  previously  been  at  Corinth,  he  con- 
tinued nis  work,  and  when  the  time  of 
departure  came,  was  able  to  leave  peace- 
fully. Taking  Aquila  and  his  wife 
Priscilla  with  him,  he  went  by  ship  to 
Ephesus.  After  a  short  stay  there,  during 
which  he  spoke  for  his  Divine  Lord,  he 
sailed  to  Csesarea,  the  Roman  capital  of 
Palestine,  and  to  attend  the  Pentecostal 
feast  of  the  year  (54)  (?),  for  the  fourth 
time  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  This  com- 
pleted his  second  great  missionary  tour 
(18-22). 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
revisited  Antioch,  and  next  passing  on 
to  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  did  nis  best  to 
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confirm  his  former  converts  in  their  faith. 
Then  (about  January,  55)  (?)  he  redeemed  a 
promise  which  he  had  ma4e  when  pawring 
throiufh  Ephesus  on  his  former  journey, 
that  he  would  return  to  that  city  for  a 
more  lengthened  stay.  On  arriving,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  preceded  by  an 
eloquent,  though  then  only  a  partially- 
instructed,  Jew — Apollos— who  knowing 
merely  John's  baptism,  made  converts  to 
that  form  of  faitn.  Now  he  had  passed 
on  to  Corinth,  but  at  least  twelve  of  his 
converts  remained.  These  Paul  further 
instructed,  and  led  on  to  Christ  (xviii.  24- 
xix.  7).  His  stay  at  Ephesus  was  con- 
tinued for  about  two  years  and  four 
months.  During  this  period  he  disputed 
and  preached  fint  in  the  synagogue,  and 
then,  when  he  became  unacceptoole  there, 
he  removed  (about  April,  55)  (?J  to  the 
school  of  a  certain  teacher  called  Tyran- 
nus.  About  Anril,  57,  he  sent  off  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Then  he 
thought  of  making  a  new  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  finally  of 
pushing  on  to  Bome.  In  preparation  for 
this  new  journey  he  sent  on  in  advance  two 
of  his  attendants — ^Timothy  and  Erastus 
— intending  himself  to  follow  after  a  time. 
Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  Ephesus 
became  the  scene  of  a  great  riot,  excited 
against  him  by  a  silversmith  called  Deme- 
tnus.  It  was  notable,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  the  shout  of  the  mob,  continued  for 
two  long  hours,  ^*  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians*'  [Deicetrius,  Diana,  Ephe- 
Busl ;  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  good  sense 
and  tact  with  which  the  town  clerk  first 
soothed  and  then,  without  violence,  dis- 
persed the  excited  multitude  (8-41).  It 
was  expedient  that  for  a  time  at  least 
Paul  should  leave  Ephesus,  and  (about 
May,  57)  (?)  he  quitted  the  city.  He 
crossed  to  Macedonia,  and  after  itiner- 
ating through  it  for  a  time  went  on  to 
Greece.  About  July,  57  (?},  he  sent 
off  his  second  epistle  to  the  dorinthians ; 
and  about  November  of  the  same  year,  it 
is  believed,  visited  Corinth  itself.  About 
Februaiy.  58,  he  despatched  his  epistles 
to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans. 
As  he  was  about  to  sail  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Syria,  he  received  information  that 
the  Jews  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at 
the  place  of  embarkation.  He  therefore 
altered  his  plans,  and  took  the  more  cir- 
cuitous laiia  route  by  Macedonia.  He 
sent  on  before  him  seven  Christian  com- 
panions of  his,  and  (about  the  Passover 
of  58)  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas, 
apparently  encountering  head  winds, 
which  made  the  passage  take  five  days. 
The  next  seven  were  spent  at  Troas, 
where  he  raised  from  the  dead  a  young 
man  called  Eutyclius,  who,  having  dropped 
asleep  when  Paul  was  delivering  a  long 


discourse,  had  fallen  from  a  window,  and 
been  fatally  injured  (xx.  1-12).  The 
apostle's  compamons  had  gone  on  bj  ship 
to  Assos,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttinm.  There  he  himsdf 
re-embarked  with  them,  and  soon  readied 
Bfitylene,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  of  which  it  was  the 
capitaL  Sailing  thence,  he  the  nextdaj 
was  over  against  the  island  of  Chios,  ana 
one  day  later  reached  that  of  Samos ;  and, 
entering  the  narrow  and  intricate  strait 
separatmg  it  from  the  mainland,  cast 
anchor  for  the  night  at  TrogylliimL 
When  the  morning  dawned  he  sailed 
forward  to  Bfiletus,  on  the  coast  of  Asa 
Minor.  Thither  he  summoned  the  ** dden"* 
or  **  presbyters'*  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
30  miles  distant,  and  gave  them  affec- 
tionate but  very  solemn  exh<M-tation  and 
warning  regarding  their  Christian  duties 
(xx.  13-38).  Launching  anew,  he  went 
with  a  straight  course  to  the  small  island 
of  Cooe  or  Cob,  and  next  day  to  the  lamr 
and  celebrated  one  of  Rhodes.  Thence  be 
proceeded  to  the  dty  of  Patara,  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  final  destination  of  his 
vessel.  Obtaining  in  lieu  of  it  a  Phcenictan 
ship,  he  sailed  again,  and,  leaving  On** 
on  the  left  hand,  disembarked  at  jjre, 
which  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  voyage 
He  remained  there  a  week,  the  Chiisnans 
warning  him  "through  the  Spirit"  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  A  day  was  spent  at  Ptolemats 
(Accho,  the  modem  Acre),  and  many 
more  at  Csesarea.  While  he  was  there,  a 
prophet— Agabus— told  him  that  he  shoold 
be  made  a  prisoner  if  he  entered  the  Jewish 
capital ;  on  which  the  Christians  in  abodj 
implored  him  not  to  carry  out  his  intention 
of  going  to  a  place  so  daiigerons.  *'Then 
Paul  answered,  What  do  ye  weeping,  and 
breaking  my  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  to 
be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jeru- 
salem for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.** 
The  evangelist  Luke  adds,  *'  And  when  he 
would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  sav- 
ing. The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Tw 
apostle  and  his  companions  soon  after- 
wards took  up  or  made  ready  their  **  bag- 
ga^,*'  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Tbej 
arrived  about  Pentecost,  a.d.  58  (?)  (Acts 
xxi.  1-16-^R.V.).  This  completes  the 
apostle^s  third  missionary  tour. 

On  entering  Jerusalem  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
Church.  It  was  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  James,  **  the  Lord's  brother  "  [Jaxss 
(3)],  who  told  Paul  of  the  prejudices 
agpunst  him  entertained  by  the  \em  in- 
structed Jewish  Christians.  They  alleged 
that  he  exhorted  the  converts  whom  he 
made  from  the  colonies  of  his  countrjmen 
abroad  to  abandon  the  Jewish  ccrciaooial 
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law,  while  all  he  had  done  was  to  make 
its  obeervance  optional  for  the  Jews,  and 

Jrevent  their  imposing  it  on  the  Gentiles, 
ames  sugg^ested  that  to  show  that  the 
statements  made  regarding  his  hostility  to 
the  Mosaic  law  were  unfounded,  he  should 
join  four  people  in  a  Nazarite  vow,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  that  law 
(Numb.  vi.  1-9).  There  was  too  much  of 
mere  worldly  wisdom  in  the  plan,  and  it 
totally  failed.  For  by  the  laws  regulating 
the  Nazarite  vow,  Paul  and  his  associates 
required  at  certain  stages  of  the  proceed- 
iafs  to  present  themselves  in  the  Temple, 
which  accordingly  they  did  (Numb.  vi. 
10-21).  In  the  providence  of  God,  there 
were  in  the  Temple  when  Paul  went 
thither  "  the  Jews  which  were  of  Ajsia," 
furious  bigots  who  falsely  declared  that 
Paul  had  brought  with  him  into  the  holy 
house,  oontranr  to  the  law^  a  certain 
Sphesian  (Hntile  called  Trophunus,  whom 
they  had  seen  with  him  in  the  street.  Had 
the  apostle  really  taken  his  Ephesian  friend 
withm  those  precincts,  he  would  have  com- 
mitted a  highly  reprehensible  and  rash 
act;  for  there  must  have  stared  him  in 
the  face  over  the  entrance  a  tablet,  erected 
by  Herod  the  Great,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  this  is  the  translation: 
*  *  No  stranger  is  to  enter  within  the  balus- 
trade round  the  Temple  and  enclosure. 
Whoever  is  caught  will  be  responsible  to 
himself  for  his  death  which  will  ensue.** 
[Temple.]  The  commotion,  which  be^^an 
m  the  Temple,  soon  spread  to  the  city ; 
and  Paul's  life  was  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
when  Claudius  Lvsias,  the  Roman  military 
commandant  at  Jerusalem,  appeared  upon 
the  scene  at  the  head  of  troops.  As  soon 
as  the  lawless  ruffians  who  were  beating 
the  apostle  saw  the  soldiers  approaching, 
they  prudently  became  quiet.  Claudius, 
honest  soldier,  not  knowing  the  Jewish 
mob,  was  simple  enough  to  think  that 
riot  would  not  be  directed  against  a  man 
except  he  had  committed  some  great 
crime.  He  assumed  that  in  Paul  he  was 
face  to  face  with  a  desperado,  who,  per- 
haps, mi^ht  turn  out  to  be  the  £g3rptian 
that  a  httle  before  had  led  into  the  wil- 
derness a  band  of  4,000  murderers.  He 
therefore  had  the  apostle  bound  with 
two  chains,  and  sternly  demanded  who  he 
was  and  wnat  he  had  done.  The  fanatics 
thought  they  could  explain  Paul's  ante- 
cedents and  show  the  enormity  of  his 
delinauendes  better  than  he  could  do 
himself.  They,  therefore,  without  invita- 
tion constituted  themselves  his  spokes- 
men, and  all  began  to  speak  at  once. 
Some  said  it  was  one  thing  that  he  had 
done,  and  others  that  it  was  another, 
whilst  a  third  party  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  done  anything  at  all.  But  the 
whole  three  sets  were  quite  unanimous  as 


to  what  should  be  done  to  him.  It  was 
this :  "  Away  with  him  ;  **  that  is,  "  Away 
with  him  from  the  earth. ' *  And  the  diout- 
ers  believed  themselves  the  favourites  of 
the  righteous  God,  and  entitled  to  look 
down  with  mingled  pity  and  contempt  on 
the  Roman  commandant,  poor  benighted 
heathen  !  But  it  was  only  m>m  this  unen- 
lightened idolater  that  any  justice  was  to 
be  expected.  Paul  asked  leave  to  replv, 
and  being  permitted  to  do  so,  addressed  the 
multitude  from  the  stairs  of  the  castle  of 
Antonia.  [Jebubalbh.]  To  their  surprise 
and  even  delight,  he  used  the  Aramaic, 
now  popularly  called  the  Hebrew  ton^e. 
He  toid  them  of  his  birth,  lus  education, 
his  attachment  to  Judaism,  his  standing 
forth  as  a  persecutor,  his  conversion,  his. 
baptism,  and  the  missionaiy  comnussiou 
which  Jesus  had  given  him  in  these  words, 
**  Depart :  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  G^en  tiles. "  * '  And  they  gave  him 
audience  unto  this  word,  and  then  lifted 
up  their  voices,  and  said.  Away  with  such  a 
fellow  from  the  earth  :  for  it  is  not  fit  that 
ho  should  live."  Some  as  they  shouted 
rent  their  clothes,  while  others,  like  in- 
furiated bulls,  threw  dust  into  the  air. 
The  commandant's  acquaintance  with  Ju- 
daism was  of  the  most  elementary  kind, 
and  it  puzzled  him  to  know  why  so  ap- 
parently harmless  a  statement  as  tlmt 
Paul  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  (of  whom 
Claudius  Lysias  himself  was  one)  should 
excite  so  fearful  an  explosion  of  wrath; 
there  must  be  something  more  behind,  and 
to  ascertain  what  that  something  was,  he 
would  have  Paul  put  to  the  torture  of  the 
scourge.  But  the  prisoner  stood  on  his 
rights  as  a  **  Roman^' ;  that  is,  a  man  who, 
however  descended,  had  the  full  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  **  Is  it  lawful  for  you," 
he  asked,  "to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncoudemned  ? "  To  this 
there  could  be  only  one  replv,  that  it  was 
not  lawful.  So  he  was  taken  into  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  confined,  a  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  Sauhedrin  to  formally  try 
the  case  being  fixed  to  meet  on  the  morrow 
(xxi.  17-xxii.  30).  When  the  council  met,. 
Paul  commenced  his  defence,  asserting, 
and  with  truth,  that  he  had  lived  in  tul 
good  conscience  before  Qod  until  that  day. 
On  which,  Ananias  the  high  priest,  who 
presided,  called  on  those  near  to  strike 
Paul  on  the  mouth.  Paul  rebuked  the 
prime  mover  in  this  outrage,  but  ulti- 
mately made  an  ambiguous  apology  for 
what  he  had  done.  [Ananias.]  The 
apostle  now  perceived  that  part  of  the 
council  were  Pharisees  and  part  were 
Sadducees;  he,  not  quite  straightfor- 
wardlv,  represented  himself  as  having  been 
brought  to  trial  for  his  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  on  which  the  Phari- 
sees took  his  part,  while  the  Sadducees 
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opposed  him.  To  such  a  height  did  the 
diBsension  between  the  two  hostile  sects 
proceed  that  the  chief  captain  was  afraid 
that  between  them  they  would  tear  in 
pieces  the  prisoner  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  protect.  He  therefore  sent  soldiers  into 
the  Sanhedrin  to  bring  away  Paul,  and 
once  more  lodge  him  safely  within  the 
castle  of  Antonia.  Next  morning  a 
conspiracy  against  the  apostle  was 
formed,  about  forty  men  binding  them- 
selves neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  they 
had  murdered  the  apostle.  They  took 
the  chief  priests  ana  elders  into  their 
oonfidence,  prescribing  to  them  their  pArt 
in  the  nefarious  plot.  These  dignitaries, 
eoclesiastical  and  civil,  were  to  induce  the 
chief  captain  to  brin^  the  prisoner  again 
before  the  court,  nommally  to  have  further 
inquiry  made  into  his  case,  but  really  to 
be  assassinated.  But  in  the  providence  of 
God,  the  son  of  Faults  sister  heard  of  the 
murderous  plot,  and  communicated  the 
facts  he  had  ascertained  to  Lj^sias.  The 
Boman  commander  felt  that  decisive  action 
must  at  once  be  taken;  he  therefore 
summoned  200  soldiers,  with  their  two 
centurions,  seventy  horsemen,  and  200 
spearmen,  to  assemble  at  nine  o*clock  in 
the  evening,  and,  making  a  night  journey, 
ray  to  C8E 


escort  the  prisoner  on  his  way 
The;^  made  a  halt  next  morning  at  Anti 
patns,  and  the  danger  from  the  assassins 
beixiff  now  less,  were  all  ordered  to  return 
to  JTerusalem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seventy  horsemen,  who  continued  their 
march  to  Cs^sarea;  and  in  due  time 
arriving,  handed  over  their  prisoner  to 
the  procurator,  Felix,  the  Roman  civil 
ffovemor  of  Judaea  and  Samaria.  A  letter 
from  Claudius  Lysias  which  they  at  the 
same  time  delivered  explained  wny  Paul 
had  been  sent.  Felix  directed  that  he 
should  be  confined  in  Herod's  judgment- 
hall  till  his  accusers  had  arrived  from 
Jerusalem.  Five  days  later  they  came. 
Chief  among  them  was  Ananias,  who 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  hound  on 
anyone  to  smite  a  prisoner  in  a  Roman 
court  of  law.  He  suppressed  all  mention 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  privy  to,  if  not 
even  a  sharer  in,  the  assassination-plot. 
With  him  came  Tertullus,  an  orator,  who 
was  to  use  his  eloquence  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  Commencing  with  rather 
overdone  compliment  to  *'  the  most  excel- 
lent Felix,"  the  advocate  went  on  to 
describe  Paul  as  "  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 
mover  of  insurrections  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes."  The  un- 
founded charge  about  profaning  the  | 
Temple  is  then  brought  forward,  and  the  I 
A.y.  adds  a  complamt  against  Claudius  I 
Lysias,  which  the  R.V.  relegates  from  the  ' 
text  to  the  nuirgin.    Paul  easily  refuted 


the  accusations  brought  against  him  by 
the  Jewish  complainants.  One  aUe  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  case  vw 
Claudius  Lysias ;  he  was  about  to  vist 
Caesarea.  The  case  was,  therefcae.  t«t 
properly  adjourned  till  he  arrived.  Mean- 
while Paul  had  to  be  kept  in  custody,  bat 
all  the  liberty  consistent  with  his  bein^ 
confined  at  all  was  to  be  granted.  Hi» 
friends  mi^t  also  visit  him  freely,  umI 
minister  to  his  necessities  to  any  extent 
that  they  desired. 

Some  days  later  Felix,  with  his  **  wife" 
Brusilla,  a  Jewess,  sent  for  Paul.  sLd 
'*  heard  him  oonoeming  the  faith  fi 
Christ.'*  The  apostle  made  specaaH; 
prominent  the  subiects  of  **  ri^teouoiev, 
temj>erance,  and  the  judgment  to  come/' 
Felix  trembled,  and  no  wonder.  DrosilU 
was  another  man's  wife,  whom  Felix  had 
seduced  away  from  her  husband,  and  with 
whom  he  was  now  living  in  sin.  Bk 
consdenoe  was  evidently  toached,  bat  be 
procrastinated.  **  Go  thy  way,'*  be  asid. 
*'  for  this  time ;  and  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season  I  will  call  thee  nnti' 
me"  (R.V.).  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
** convenient  season"  never  came,  •»! 
convictions  trifled  with  were  followed  bf 
increasing  searedness  of  conscience.  Often 
and  often  Paul  was  sent  for  to  preadi  or 
explain  anew;    but  the  motive   irw  t> 

five  him  the  opportunity  of  offering  & 
ribe  for  his  release,  which,  of  course,  be 
would  not  do.  At  the  end  of  two  y«ft 
the  apostle  was  still  a  prisoner  at  CsMres. 
and  when  Felix  was  about  to  give  place 
to  his  snooessor,  Porcius  Festus,  the  de- 
parting procurator,  *^  desiring  to  pin 
favour  with  the  Jews,"  "left  Paul  m 
bonds"  (Acts  xxiii.  1-xxiv.  27).  This  » 
believed  to  have  been  about  Pentecost, 
A.D.  60. 

Three  days  after  the  Boman  procuntflr 
Festus  had  taken  office,  be  visited  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  urgent  representstioo^ 
made  to  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  brisk- 
ing Paul  thither  for  further  examinatioo. 
the  Jewish  chiefs,  the  high  priest  included, 
being  privy  to  the  assassination-plot,  ai^ 
intending  the  apostle  to  be  murdered  on 
his  way  to  the  capital.  Festus,  declining  t<* 
accede  to  the  request,  invited  the  accnsn« 
to  Csesarea^here  he  was  willing  to  re-try 
the  case.  They  came  and  made  grieroiv 
accusations  against  Paul,  whidi  tbey 
failed  to  prove.  Festus  should  now  h$Tf 
set  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  but  his  thon^^ 
was  not  of  justice,  but  of  popularity.  He 
was  aware  that  it  would  please  the  Jew»« 
he  obtained  from  Paul  his  consent  to  be 
tried  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  apostle,  vbo 
knew  too  well  the  malignity  of  nis  enenuc*. 
would  not  go  into  the  trap  laid  to  emo*'^ 
him,  but  appealed  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
It  was  almost  like  a  forlorn  hope,  ^ 
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unhappily  that  emperor  was  the  iufamous 
Nero  (XXV.  1-12). 

It  was  politic  for  the  various  petty 
rulers  to  show  all  respect  to  the  repi-e- 
sentative  of  the  Roman  power,  and 
Agrippa  II.  took  an  earlv  opportunity 
of  visiting  Cffisarea  for  the  purpose  of 
saluting  Festus.  There  came  with  nim  his 
sister  Bemice,  who  was  nearly  always  in 
his  company.  Festus  thought  that  his 
guest  would  be  interested  to  learn  how 
matters  were  proceeding  at  Cssarea  and 
Jerusalem,  and  told  him  the  narrative  of 
the  exciting  trial  of  Paul  which  had  just 
taken  place.  Agrippa  was  interested,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  wished  to  hear 
what  the  prisoner  had  to  say.  Festus 
was  willing  to  gratify  him,  so  a  fresh 
trial  was  oraered,  Agnppa,  Bemice,  and 
the  chief  men  of  Ceesarea  entering  the 
place  of  judgment  with  great  pomp,  and 
Festus  giving  order  that  the  prisoner 
should  hd  brought  forth.  Paul  made  an 
eloquent  defence,  and  ended  by  showing 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  Messiah 
whose  advent  had  been  predicted  by 
Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 
Festus  had  not  the  preliminary  knowledge 
requisite  t3  make  such  a  discourse  intelli- 
gible, and  he  exclaimed,  **■  Paul,  thou  art 
mad ;  thy  much  learning  doth  turn  thee 
to  madness"  (R.V.).  To  which  the 
apofi>tle  replied,  **I  am  not  mad,  most 
excellent  Festus ;  but  speak  forth  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.^*  Then  turning 
to  Agrippa,  he  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
him,  feeling  assured  that  he  believed  the 
prophets,  and  could  therefore  understand 
the  argument  that  their  predictions  culmin- 
ated in  Christ.  Agrippa  replied,  **  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian*' 
(A. v.),  or  *'  With  but  little  persuasion 
thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian  " 
(R.V.).  Paul  answered  again,  *'  I  would 
to  God,  that  whether  with  little  or  with 
much,  not  thou  only,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  might  become  such  as  I 
am,  except  these  bonds  "  (R.V.).  Agrippa, 
as  an  expert  in  the  Jewish  religion 
and  law,  gave  his  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  apostle,  sapng,  '^This  man  might 
have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not 
appealed  unto  Ceesar**  (xxv.  13-xxvi.  3*2). 
But  the  appeal  took  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  whether 
Jewish  or  Roman.  The  sooner  it  was 
carried  out  the  better.  So  the  apostle 
was  removed  from  his  Csesarean  place  of 
confinement,  and  put  with  other  pri- 
soners in  charge  of  a  certain  military 
ofHcer,  Julius,  a  centurion  of  Augustus  s 
band.  This  functionary  transferred  him 
and  the  rest  to  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
bound  apparently  for  that  port,  which 
was  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,    and   could   therefore    carry    the 


passengers  a  certain  considerable  way  in 
the  direction  of  Rome.  The  sails  were 
spread  to  the  breeze,  and  a  satisfactory 
run  made  northward  to  Sidon,  where  they 
touched,  Paul  being  allowed  by  Julius  to 
land  on  his  parole  and  call  upon  his 
friends.  Launching  anew,  the  mariners 
encountered  contrary  winds,  which  made 
them  sail  *'  under  Cyprus.''  Leaving  that 
island  on  the  left,  they  entered  the  sea  of 
Cilicia,  and  sailing  to  the  westward, 
traversed  it  and  then  the  sea  of  Fam- 
phylia,  with  which  it  was  inseparably 
connected,  till  they  came  to  a  maritime 
seaport— Myra,  situated  in  Lycia,  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
go  much  farther  with  the  Adramyttiau 
vessel  was  really  to  be  taken  far  out  of 
their  proper  course  to  Rome,  so  Julius 
transferred  his  charge  to  an  Alexandrian 
ship  which  he  found  at  Myra  boimd  for 
Italy.  Sailing  between  the  island  of 
Rhoaes  and  the  mainland,  contrary  winds, 
apparently  fi-om  the  west  or  south-west, 
were  experienced,  and  many  days  were 
consomcHl  in  reaching  Cnidus,  an  im- 
portant town  on  a  promontory  con- 
stituting the  south-western  point  of  Asia 
Minor.  Then  turning  south- west- by - 
south,  they  made  a  run  for  the  eastern 
coast  of  Crete  or  Candia,  and,  passing  it 
just  off  the  promontory  of  Salmone, 
turned  westward,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  till  they  reached  a 
harbour  called  the  Fair  Havens,  near  the 
city  of  Lasea.  Time  was  not  much  valued 
in  those  days,  and  had  the  Fair  Havens 
been  well  protected  from  the  wind,  there 
would  have  been  unanimous  consent  to 
pass  a  few  months  there,  as  the  winter 
was  now  approaching.  Paul  predicted 
disaster  if  they  put  to  sea,  but  the  master 
and  the  owner  of  the  ship  were  hopeful, 
so  the  policy  was  adopted  of  moving  a  few 
miles  on  to  the  better-protected  harbour 
of  Phceuix  or  Phenice,  and  there  passing 
the  winter.  As  they  went  forth,  the 
south  wind  blew  softly,  but  it  soon  gave 
place  to  the  north-east  wind,  now  c^ed 
Gregali,  the  most  violent  of  any  which 
blow  in  the  Mediterranean.  [Euraquilo, 
EuEOCLYDON.]  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  of  continuing  their  mrect 
course ;  they  had  simply  to  allow  their 
vessel  to  run  before  the  wind,  which, 
after  all,  did  not  send  them  many  points 
of  the  compass  out  of  their  way.  Tney  had 
almost  lost  the  ship's  boat,  when,  getting 
into  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Cauda, 
or  Clauda,  off  the  south-west  of  Crete, 
they  succeeded  in  fastening  her  more 
securely.  Next  they  undergirt  the  ship  to 
diminish  the  strain  upon  her  timbers. 
They  found  themselves  heading  towards 
the  greater  of  the  two  S5rrtes,  a  wide  Imy 
which  runs  for  into  the  African  coast, 
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between  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  and  was 
much  dreaded  for  the  quicksands  with 
which  its  shallow  waters  were  here  and 
there  studded.  They  therefore  ceased  to 
run,  and  laj  to  under  storm  sails.  The 
ship  labouring  heavily,  they  commenced 
next  day  to  throw  overboard  the  cai^o, 
and  when  it  was  disposed  of,  followed  it 
next  by  the  tackling  or  furniture  of  the 
f^p.  In  those  times  the  mariner's  com- 
pass was  unknown  in  Europe,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  sun  and  stars  was  absolutely 
needful  to  guide  a  ship  upon  its  course. 
But  neither  of  these  had  lor  many  days 
been  visible,  and  the  seamen  did  not  know 
where  they  were.  They  were  so  despondent 
that  they  had  ceased  even  to  take  neces- 
sary food,  but  Paul  consoled  them  by 
jiredicting  that  though  they  would  m 
shipwrecKed,  their  lives  would  be  pre- 
served. On  the  fourteenth  night  of  the 
storm  they  were  drifting  to  and  fro  in  the 
sea  of  Adria,  a  name  which  was  not,  as 
now,  confined  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but 
was  extended  also  to  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  At  midnight  the 
mariners  took  up  the  notion  (on  what 
evidence  we  know  not)  that  uiey  were 
approaching  land.  They  soundea,  and 
found  the  depth  20  fathoms,  and  in  a  little 
sounded  a^in,  and  found  it  only  15. 
Their  suspicion  was  correct— they  were 
drifting  towards  a  shore.  So  four  anchors 
were  cast  out  of  the  stem,  and  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  was  for  the  time 
stayed.  Anchors  from  the  bow  might 
be  dispensed  with,  but  the  sailors  pre- 
tended that  they  were  going  to  cast  them 
overboard,  and  tliat  in  order  to  fix  them 
they  must  launch  the  boat.  Their  real 
intention  was  to  escape  ashore,  leaving 
the  soldiers  and  other  passengers  to  their 
fate.  Paul  revealed  to  the  centurion 
the  selfish  plot,  and  the  soldiers  would 
not  allow  tne  sailors  to  depart.  They 
forced  them  to  come  out  of  the  boat, 
and  then  cut  it  adrift.  It  was  still  ni^ht, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  light 
dawned,  so  they  waited  for  the  diay. 
During  the  terrible  interval  of  suspense 
Paul  anew  came  to  the  front,  and  again 
promised  them  prophetically  that  none  of 
them  should  perish.  They  believed  him 
this  time,  became  quite  cheerful,  and 
were  persuaded  by  the  apostle  to  eat. 
At  length  the  day  for  which  they  had 
wished  dawned,  and  revealed  at  a  little 
distance  a  bay  with  a  beach.  But  they 
could  not  see  from  where  they  stood,  that 
what  they  took  for  one  of  the  headlands 
bounding  the  beach,  was  a  small  island 
with  a  strong  current  running  between  it 
and  tiie  shore,  so  that  they  would  be 
exposed  to  cross  seas  before  reaching  the 
b^h.  The  experts  discussed  the  point 
whether  if  they  tried  they  could  direct  the 


ship  into  it,  and  whether  it  wi 
that  this  should  be  done.  The  questkm  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  soon  the 
critical  moment  arrived  on  whidi,  under 
God,  their  fate  was  to  depend.  The  four 
anchors  were  simultaneouslj  cut  away; 
the  rudder-bands  loosed,  and  theforadl 
hoisted  to  the  wind.  The  vessel  began  to 
move,  and  headed  towards  the  auMi; 
beach.  She  struck  where  the  two  seas 
met,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel  vh 
driven  up  upon  the  shore.  The  teeaken 
rolled  in  behind,  and  strikiiij^  vioknth 
on  the  stem,  began  to  break  it  up.  Tbe 
Boman  soldiers,  afraid  that  some  of  tbe 
prisoners  mi^t  swim  away  and  escape, 
asked  the  centurion's  leave  to  slay  mea 
one  and  all.  But  the  oentuxion,  wbo  hsd 
learned  to  appreciate  F&ul,  would  not 
sanction  the  cruel  massacre.  He  wts 
willing  that  the  piisoners  as  well  ms  tbt 
rest  snould  swim  ashore  if  they  were 
able.  All  the  men  who  ooold  swim  leaped 
overboard,  and  soon  reached  the  boidL 
The  remainder,  clinging  to  planks  « 
other  floating  portions  of  the  hnkm 
vessel,  followed,  and  also  reached  the 
shore  (Acts  xzvii  1-44). 

Their  first  inquiry  was  what  the  had 
was  called,  and  they  found  that  it  was  aa 
island  named  Melita  [Melita],  widdt  m 
believed  to  be  that  now  known  as  Maha 
The  inhabitants  were  "  barbarians.*'  Thi» 
may  have  meant  no  more  than  that  thef 
were  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans.    Ew 
if   they   had   not  advanced  bevond  tbe 
savage  state,  they  did  thems^ves  b^ 
honour  by  giving  a  kind  reoeptian  to  we 
shipwrecked  strangers.    It  was   raining, 
ana  it  was  cold,  but  the  barbarians  knev 
how  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  put  one  en. 
Paul,  helpful  in  small  as  in  great  mattecs. 
gathered  sticks  to  keep  it  burning,  wben 
he  was  bitten  by  a  vipjer,  which  the  ^'^'^^ 
knew  to  be  of  a  particularly  deadly  kinl 
They   believed   tne   apostle   must  be  « 
murderer,    on    whom,    though    he   hsj 
escaped  the  sea,  the  judgment  of  God  hid 
now  descended.    But  when  Paul  Aook 
the  reptile  into  the  fire  without  hinnw 
receiving     harm,    they     changed    ti»^ 
minds,  and  considered  that  he  must  be  t 
god.    The    chief   man   in   the  island,  • 
Roman  called  Publius,  received  the  ptftT 
courteously,  givinff  them  hospitality  f« 
three  days.    His  father  was  dangeronur 
ill   with   fever  and  dysentery,  but  «^ 
miraculously   cured   by  St.    Paul.    *»* 
voyage  to  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
in  August,  ▲.D.  60,  and  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta  to  have  taken  place  in  November,  ^ 
Three  months  later,  or  about  FehroaiT,  p'' 
Paul  was  put  on  board  an  Alexanana 
ship  which  had  wintered  on  tbe  ifllsod; 
its  sign  was  ♦'  the  twin  brothers  "  (Ctf^ 
attd  roUux),  who  were  supposed  to  look 
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after  the  interests  of  mariners.  [Castor.] 
It  effected  a  successful  run  to  S3rracuse,  a 
celebrated  seaport  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Then  a  circuit  was  made 
to  Bhegium  (now  Reggio),  on  the  coast 
near  the  south- western  extremity  of  Italy. 
A  day  later,  a  south  wind  spnnging  up 
carried  them  on  their  way  to  Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli),  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which 
they  reached  upon  the  second  daj.  The 
one  following  they  were  at  Appii  Forum 
O*  the  Market  of  Appius  "),  now  Treponti, 
43  miles  from  Rome,  and  were  welcomed 
by  a  deputation  of  Christians  who  came 
from  the  capital.  Ten  miles  farther  on 
they  arrived  at  the  Three  Taverns,  and 
finally— about  the  end  of  February,  61  (?) 
— entered  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

Paul  was  separated  from  the  other 
prisoners,  and  was  allowed  considerable 
freedom  of  action,  though  guarded  by  a 
soldier.  The  third  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  called  together  his  Jewish  brethren, 
explained  to  them  why  he  was  in  bonds, 
and  preached  to  them  Jesus.  We  are  not 
informed  how  his  appeal  to  Caesar  ended, 
but  read  that  he  remained  two  years  in  his 
own  hired  house,  apparently  not  allowed 
to  go  out  to  preach  in  the  synagogues  or 
in  the  marketplaces,  but  free  to  receive 
all  who  came  to  him,  which  he  did,  telling 
them  of  Christ  (Acts  xxviii.  1-31). 

It  is  tiiouffht  that  about  July,  62,  he  wrote 
and  sent  on  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon.  About 
February,  63,  he  is  believed  to  have  sent  off 
the  epistle  to  the  Fhilippians.  Portions  of 
the  apo6tIe*s  future  history  are  uncertain. 
One  view  is  that  he  never  again  quitted 
Rome ;  the  other  that  he  left  it  ▲.d.  63, 
and  about  August  of  that  year  was  in 
Crete,  and  in  the  winter  was  in  Colosse, 
that  in  the  spring  of  61  he  was  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  the  autumn  at  Corinth, 
whence  he  sent  off  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus ;  that  in  the 
winter  he  was  at  Nicopolis ;  in  the  spring  of 
65  in  Dalmatia  and  Troas,  but  that  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  apprehended 
in  Asia  and  brought  again  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  whence  ne  soon  afterwards  sent 
off  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy.  It  gives 
the  latest  information  which  the  New 
Testament  affords  regarding  the  last  days 
of  the  apostle.  He  had  been  brought  to 
trial,  and  had  made  at  least  two  appear- 
ances before  his  judge.  Of  his  old  friends, 
only  Luke  waa  with  him  at  Rome  (2  Tim. 
iv.  11).  At  the  first  answer  no  man  stood 
with  him  (16),  but  Ood  aided  him  and 
caused  him  to  be  "  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion"  (17).  Another  ap- 
pefurance  was  soon  to  take  place,  and  ne 
anticipated  martyrdom.  But  he  was 
triumphant  rather  than  depressed  (7,  8). 
The  **  lion  **  whom  he  had  to  face  was 


obviously  the  Emperor  Nero  of  immortal 
infamy,  who,  among  other  evil  deeds, 
personally  brought  on  the  first  great 
persecution  of  the  Christians  perpetrated 
Dy  the  Imperial  Government.  In  a.d. 
64,  the  tenth  of  Nero's  reign,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Rome,  and  speedily  attained  to  a 
magnitude  of  which  there  had  been  no 
experience  in  any  previous  century.  Of 
fourteen  districts  into  which  the  dty  was 
divided,  only  four  remained  intact ;  three 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
remaining  seven  fearfully  damaged.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  a  most  accurate 
historian,  Nero  was  not  at  Rome,  but  at 
Antium  when  the  fire  began.  But  it  was 
whispered  about  among  tne  people,  tens  of 
thousands  of  whom  were  homeless  and 
desolate,  that  he  was  at  Rome  and  had  set 
his  own  capital  on  fire  to  see  the  blaze,  and 
when  the  wished-for  conflagration  arose 
had  sat  i>laying  on  his  lyre,  accompanjring 
it  with  his  voice,  **the  burning  of  ancient 
Troy.  *  *  He  was  innocent,  but  ms  character 
was  so  bad  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
his  denials  of  the  charge  alleged  against 
him,  till  at  length,  in  the  danger  whicn  was 
arising  to  his  life,  he  resolved  to  charge 
some  other  person  or  persons  with  being 
the  incendiary.  The  Christians  were  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular ;  any  calumny  against 
them  was  likely  to  be  greedily  swallowed, 
and  when  Nero  falsely  declared  that  they 
had  set  fire  to  Rome,  the  whole  heathen 
dignitaries  and  multitude  were  ready  to 
clamour  for  their  destruction.  Here  is  the 
description  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the 
scenes  which  followed ; — 

**  With  this  view  he  "  (Nero)  "  inflicted 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men 
who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
Christians,  were  already  branded  with 
deserved  infamy.  They  derived  their  name 
and  origin  from  'Christ,*  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death  by 
the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate.  For  awhile  this  dire  superstition 
was  checked ;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and 
not  only  spread  itself  over  Judaea,  the 
first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was 
even  introduced  into  Rome,  the  common 
asylum,  which  receives  and  protects  what- 
ever is  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious.  The 
confessions  of  those  who  were  seized  dis- 
covered a  great  multitude  of  their  accom- 
plices, and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  so 
much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind. 
They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments 
were  embittered  by  insult  and  derision. 
Some  were  naUed  on  crosses ;  others  sewn 
up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  dogs ;  others,  again,  smeared 
over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used 
as  torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
the  night.     The  gardens  of  Nero  were 
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destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle ,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  horse  race,  and 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who  mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  dress 
and  attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of 
the  Christians  deserved,  indeed,  the  most 
exemplary  punishment;  but  the  public 
abhorrence  was  changed  into  commisera- 
tion from  the  opinion  that  these  unhappy 
wretches  were  sacrificed  not  so  much  to 
the  public  welfare  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
jealous  tyrant.*' 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  one  of  the  **  unhappy 
wretches"  put  to  death  in  this  horrid 
persecution.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
martyred  in  the  spring  of  66  ;  but  the  work 
he  had  done  for  his  Divine  Master  did  not 
die  with  him;  it  retained  a  vigorous  life 
which  not  all  the  power  of  Imperial  Rome 
could  take  away. 

Pavement  [Eng.  and  French].  [Gab- 
batha]  (John  xix.  13). 

Peacock  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
of  which  the  plural  is  Thukiyim,  in  1  Kings 
X.  22  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  It  is  from 
Malabar  Toaei,  Old  Tamil  Tokei,  Togei, 
Sanscrit  Sikni.  It  seems  correctly  trans- 
lated, for  the  Greek  Tao8=^  **  a  peacock," 
is  from  the  same  root.  The  peacock  (Pae-o 
rristatm)  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it 
may  be  found  in  the  jungles,  generally  run- 
ning pretty  rapidly  away  when  disturbed. 
The  natives  not  allowing  it  to  be  molested, 
it  often  makes  its  way  into  the  villages. 
It  was  imported  into  Judsea  by  the  fleet  of 
Solomon.     [Ophib.] 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
lienanah^jAMTsX  Renanim,  in  Job  xxxix.  13 
— A.V.  The  R.V.  makes  it '» the  GsTBiCH" 
(q.v.). 

Pedabel  [Hob.  Pedhahel  =  '*  (whom) 
God  has  savea." 

A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiv.  28). 

Pedahmr  [Heb.  redhaht»ur= '  •  (whom) 
a  rock  has  saved." 

The  father  of  Gamaliel,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  wilderness 
(Numb.  i.  10 ;  ii,  20 ;  vii.  64-59 ;  x.  23). 

Pedaiah  [Heb.  Pcdhayah^  Pedhat/a/itt 
=  **  (whom)  Johovah  has  "saved."  No.  1 
is  of  the  second  form,  and  Nos.  2-7  of  the 
first. 

(1)  The  father  of  a  certain  Joel  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  20). 

(2)  The  father  of  Zebidah,  the  mother 
of  kingjehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii.  36— R.V. ). 

(3)  The  son  of  Salathiel,  and  grandson 
of  king  Jeconiah.  His  sous  were  Zerub- 
babel  and  Shimei  (1  Chron.  iii.  18,  19). 

(4)  A  son  of  Parosh.    He  rebuilt  and 


reiudred  po^rt  of  the  wall  «f  «T«nii4lni 
(Neh,  iii.  2,1). 

(<>)  Otj©  of  tliow  who  ^towl  on  £A*t 
left  hiiiid  wheu  he  atklrtjeMd  tL# 
(Nnh.  viii.  4). 

{G)  A  Jienjumiti\  tlii.<  sou  of  K^4tk^,  t»l 
thi.'  father  of  Jfte.l  (Ni^h*  3u*  7). 

(7)  A  Lerite  ;  onettf  thow*  tiptiniQ^  l» 
Nfhi^imiik  over  the  tx^eoftarici^  [Neb,  wiL 

m. 

Fafeah  [Ht^b*  P^y/fflth  =  '*  wiUi  ^rpou^ 
vyvs/"  or  a  t;orttr?n.tion  of  P^ktdmh  (a,f*J)r 

I'he  »(ni  of  Ii«?T[miIiik.  OriftinaUv  • 
miitaiii    tiuder   FekahuUi^   h«   i-ons^M 

Xuat  and  »lew  hin  king.  [PexurUi.! 
Q  he  oaoeudpfl  the  thn^ne  fiii4  t^imn 
(by  the  A.V.)  twenty  yeajr»,  fr^ra  ami 
iM  to  7^19  B*P.  He  adliered  t*>  thu  ialf. 
worahip  of  Jeroboam  I,  (2  King*  rv,  iV*Sli 
Entcriuji^  into  an  alliiuqice  witJi  BejEii)^  kiaf 
nf  iSyna,  tbt<  two  {lOtaitat^  InVidid 
Jwbih,  and  made  a  great  slati|Elit«r  nl  Hi 
iinuy.  The^y  also  oarriad  cnptiTe  %  ndtf* 
tutle  of  men*  womtm^  ami  cliiUtn^n  ;  Tmlia 
Iho  r<>moti.<ranc€  of  d  jmNifthftt  hy  iui» 
Od(?s!,  clothed,  fod,  und  »eiit  them  luv 
(2  Chron.  %xtin.  6-1-5).  Tliey  ^^^^ 
J{?nmilem,  iiis^f  liriug  terror  like  Ihfti  fwll 
Funmiirk  in  lN<r4,  \i'hon  war  wwt  ^ftrfff'f 
nir'iiJi>E  it  siniiiillarm/oii^ly  bv  Pniiito  ••! 
Au>.trijA,  Lifiiah,  however /was  IK«N^ 
diipt^tpd  to  enrauTOge  the  peitpiv  of  lA 
lH.'kifl|riired  onpitfil  by  prewlitrtitiiiiiotiBai^ 
the  failure  of  the  «ii^^  but  tt»^  aitinnii 
ilej^tniLitiii^ii  of  liwtbtt>e  Bjriaik  nnd  jMSmt^tH 
jviwons  by  A^ym  {'2  Kms:^  ^vr  :■  Im^ 
vli ,  -  ix ) .     A cooTtiijig-ly  th t   \  ,  ^4* 

Tiglftth-Pilesert   invalliM:!  l^=  .    m 

thi*  ton  tHbca,  i^turing  Tim ny  nti*^  « 
<5i!ind  mid  in  ti-ilil*^,  mul  Ttstm«Ting  lii 
iri}i;ilntiiiits  to  AssjTm  (2  Kitt^  t.r,  9* 
Ihii.  viiL  l-lj,  Hi?ai«iiD  took  D&nmiCTt«.  t&i 
^.mitn  ca|jital,  ilew  king  Uadti,  sol 
isirricil  thB  inhabitanti  a  way  into 

(2  Kiii^  xvi.  9),    Pdoili  wmtim 

hy  Hofiht^,  the  9fyn  of  Elali,  th^  raw 
Hi  litrwardiv  iu«u«^itdui;^  the  tin  '  L| 

'rii&   Ajssyrian   auTuih   of    1  ^ 

^[MHsk  of 'the  ejfjHL'dition  a^nu>i  :^:i[U*ldil 
ami  tht!  rfinorifl  !idjae*iit.  Re«fiy»thi(lftr 
^ipv  Pi'krih  ntid  upiioint^il  HoatuuA  ic^* 
hU  moTu,  from  which  it  would  aijfiaiff  nil 
Ho^h^ri'a  conspiracy  ap^ftiii^t  F»sli  •« 
jrisfi^ittsil  hy  the  Awjruin  kiiig* 

Pekahlab  [Hi^b.  Pr^ahh^mh  ^  **wbi9 
<  yn-H  J  oh  1 1  vjili  h  m  oiKfiiiitl "  J , 

Thi>  mn  and  suasBsseir  of  MJetiuheaB  ii 
the  kmgtloxn  of  li^a^L  Hp  comi*  to  lli» 
throTii'  (by  the  k~Y^  alw^nt  7$i  ii,ci»  M 
iYii|Tiied  two  yettTB,  or  till  -iliml  7W  lUCL* 
idfii^riuif  to  the  calf-wnri^hii»  f^<i  J-  mltiMt 
I.      Ill*  was  aasii&'siiimto*!  in  A 

Hmn?iriji  by  ii.  oaptuin  of  h:  it 

■iiiTi  of  lEeiiialijih,  who  tli^*i  it»  iqw  i  iM 
thrtme  {'1  Kings  it.  !»^;I-'M)* 
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With  a  NEW  Introuucimn  by  the  DEAN  of  CANTERBURY. 

I  CASSELL'S  I 

Family  Prayer  Book. 

With  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  and  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
givings for  Special  Occasions.  Written 
by  Eminent  Divines,  ^ 

A  SERIES  OF  FEL-Pi&E  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Will    be   added    to   this    Edition,   which   will    be 
handsomely  printed  on  excellent  paper* 

Part  1  ready  Dec.  20,  1893.     (To  he  tomplcleil  tn  12  Parts,) 

CASSELL'S  FAMILY  PRAYER  HOOK  holds 
the  first  position  amongst  works  of  Its  kind.  At  no 
time  has  a  collection  of  Prayers  so  varied  and  fully 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  family  worship  been  issued. 
and  the  large  sale  which  the  work  continues  to  enjoy 
clearly  shows  that  it  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  public 
favour 

LXASSEIX  ^^  CO^fPAXV.  LntJtiiD,  /.nJoa/c  WL  Landmt :    and  all  Boikwlkts. 
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GUSTAVE     DORfiS     iLLOSTRATEt 

tifeek/y  numl  the  prict  ^f  \ 

wkifk  may  he   regardid  as  the   cheapeit  emerprbT 

trndertaken  bjr  that  popular  flrm/'— '^t  m 
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Lt  M  i^  L^lll  L 


tratcdl  Edition  of  the 
ANU  Company  have  arranged  to  publisli 
of  the  Bible  with   Gustavk   Pore's  magniiiccnt] 
tratiotis. 

This  Et!iti(,>ii,  conunoniy  kaowo  ai^  I  he  Dur^ 
will  be  issued  in  Weekly  Viiniltfr^  .n  Or.i  I  (; 
and  Monthly   Parts  at  ^id. 

The  entire    Bible  will  ca!>t  about  Eij^hl    SF 
formerly  the  same  work  cost  Eight  Poun»! 

The  Text  of  the  Dor6  Bible  is  set  in  the  saci 
as  that  in  which  this  paragraph  is  printed 

The  Two  Hundred  I'^ull  page  Ilh)stratiorts>  wS 
The  Dore    Bible   is  embellished   (orni   a 
fine-art  gallery   of  Scripture    illustration.       Fof 
pressivencss  and  striking  originality  uf  it^   Engr 
indeed,  this  edition  of  the  Bible  is  ttnsurpassed^. 

It  is  hard/'   remarked  one  of  our  leading  jo^ 

to  tear  oneself  from  the  contemplation  of  the^tc  mar 
sermons,  not  in  stones  indeed,  hut  in  ouillt'^'^  '1^  *? 
in  the  memory/' 

///  appealut^^  to   all  inttresfed  in   the  diss^mi 

af  the  Scriptures  to  assist  them  in  making  this 

widkly  knoum,  Messrs.  Cassell  &  CoMrAm 

that   they   ^eill  be   pleased   (a    send  a  graii.s    oj^i 

Asunder   of  The    Dore    Bible,    and  any  piant 

Prospectuses    desired  far    disiributiofi,  free    of 

on  application. 

Fart  1  now  ready,  priott  3d. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY.  LiMireu,  LH4£0i(  Hm^ 
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HE  Sunday  School 
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New  Books  of  Special 
erest  to  Sunday  School  Teachers.' 

B  BIBLE   BIOGRAPHIES. 

Jpie  Story  of  Joseph..  its  Lessons  for 
^H  Today.  By  the  Rev.  George  Sainton.  Iliustxated  Etta 
^^        foolscap  Svo,  256  i>ages,  as.  6d. 

The   Story  of  Moses   and  Joshua. 

By  the  Rev*  J.  Telford.     Illustmted      Extra  foohm|>  «%a, 
356  pages,  as,  6d. 

The    Story    of   the    Judges,     i^y  me 

^  Bev,  J.  WycllfTe  Gedge,  M*A.  Illustrated  Extra  focibw 
^B         Svo,  356  pages,  3S.  6<3. 

The    Story  of    Samuel    and    Saul 

■        By  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A*     Illustrated     Extim  fcobop 
Svo,  256  pages,  as.  6d 

The   Story  of  David.     By  the  Rev.  J. 

^         WUdL     Illustrated     Extra  foolscap  8vo^  956  fmgfis,  ts.  6<L 

he    Story   of    Jesus.      in  verse.      Leading 
Incidents  in  the  Great  Biography,     By  J.  R*  MacdofT^  D*^ 

Author  of  **  Morning  and  Night  Watches^*'  •*MexnQirs  of  Bet' 
&c     Extra  foolscap  Svo*     ^Vith  3  fiilKpagte  IlliistnitbTis»  as. 


PLAIN  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BtBU^ 
In  Two  Volumes,  extra  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  gilt^  price  3*.  fid  «• 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books 

of  the  Old  Testament*     J56  pages.     Edited  by  the    , 
Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D,,  I^rd  Bbhop  of  Gloiic«slef 
and  Bristol 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books 

^       of  the  New  Testament.   304  pages.   Edited  bfi*^ 

B         Right  Rev.  C,  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  iMwxsm 
^H         and  Bristol 

^B      •#•  In  these  ttvo  above   Works  the  Introdudiofn  /^  fh£  Be^s  iff  '^ 
^^kiNe  whieh  appeared  in  Bishop  EHiectfs  Bibk  '  -■ 

^Kiprinted  in  a  handy  form  for  the  use  of  Bible  .  '^^ 

General  Meaders.     A  New  J^rtface  has  heen  written  hy  Bishaf  EUi€6^     ^| 

CASSELL  h  COMPANY.  tlMlT£t>.  Ludgah  HiU,  Umdmi  mmd mH Bt^^tHrt^Y 
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Pekod 


(577) 


Pelican 


Pekod  [Heb.  Peqodh  =  "  compensa- 
tion,** ** punishment**  (Gesettim);  "visita- 
tion** (A.Y.  margin  and  R.V.  margin)]. 

(1)  An  allegorical  name  for  Babylon  (?) 
or  a  portion  of  Babylonia  (Jer.  1.  21). 

(2)  An  allegorical  name  for  a  section  of 
the  Babylonians  or  Chaldeans  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  23). 

Pelalah  [Heb.  Pf/at/ah  =  *'  whom 
Jehovah  has  made  illustrious  **]. 

(1)  One  of  the  Levites  who  with  Ezra 
**  caused  the  people  to  understand  the 
law**  (Xeh.  viii.  7)  and  sealed  the 
covenant  (x.  10). 

(2)  The  third  son  of  Elioenai,  a  de- 
scendant of  king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii. 
•24). 

Pelmliali  [Heb.  Pelalyah  =  "in  whose 
favour  Jehovah  has  pronounced  judg- 
ment**]. 

A  pnest ;  the  son  of  Amzi,  and  the  father 
of  Jeroham  (Xeh.  xi.  12). 

Pelatiall  [Heb.  Pelatyah,  Pclahjahn 
=  "  whom  Jehovah  has  set  free.**  Jso.  2 
is  of  the  second  form  ;  Nos.  1,3,  and  4  are 
of  the  first. 

(1)  One  of  the  Simeonite  captains  in  the 
successful  war  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Amalekites  (1  Chron.  iv.  42). 

(2)  A  prince  of  Israel,  and  son  of  a 
certain  Benaiah.  He  misled  the  people, 
and  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  against  hmi, 
suddenly  died  (Ezek.  xi.  1-13). 

(3)  A  chief  of   the   people  who   with   , 
Nehemiah   sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x. 
22). 

(4)  A  son  of  Hananiah,  and  a  grandson 
of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii.  21). 

Peleg  [Heb.  Pele^h  =  "  division,"  "  a 
part,**  *'  a  canal  dividing  the  waters  of  a   ' 
river.**    See  the  article!. 

The  elder  son  of  Eber,  bom  (by  the 
A.V.)  about  2247  B.C.  His  name  was  given 
because    ^*'  \xi    his   days   was   the   earth   \ 
divided  **  (Gen.  x.  25— R. V. ;  1  Chron.  i. 
19).     {See  the  etym.)    At  the  age  of  thirty   I 
years  ne  became  the  father  of  Reu.    H!e 
lived  209  years  afterwards,  and  died  at  the    i 
Jige  of  239,  about  the  year  2008  B.C.  (Gen. 
xi.  16-19). 

Pelet  [Heb.  =  " liberation*']. 

(1)  A  son  of  Jahdai,  and  a  descendant  of 
Caleb  a  Chron.  ii.  47). 

(2)  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David 
while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  3). 

Peletb  [Heb.  =  "  quickness,**  "  swift- 
ness**]. 

(1)  A  Reubenite,  the  father  of  that  On 
who  joined  in  Korah*8  rebellion  (Numb. 
xvi.  1). 

C2)  A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  a  son  of  a 
certain  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ii.  33). 

Pelethltes  [Heb.  Pehthx  =  ♦♦  a  (public) 
37 


runner ;  **  or  possibly,  though  not  probably, 
an  alteration  of  Pehshti  =  *' a  Philistine*' J. 

A  tribe  (?)  or  Government  officers  (?) 
who  with  the  Cherethites  constituted  king 
David*s  bodv&uard.  Apparently  they  were 
from  the  Philistine  country,  as  were  the 
Gittites,  or  men  of  Gath,  who  were  their 
comrades  in  arms ;  they  were  faithful 
to  David  during  the  calamities  of  his  later 
vears,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
r>attle  in  which  Aosalom  lost  his  cause 
and  his  life  (2  Sam.  xv.  18-22).  They  also 
helpned  in  the  fight  with  Sheba  (xx.  7). 
Their  commander  was  Ittai  the  Gittite, 
after  whose  death  (?)  their  commander  was 
Benaiah  (viii.  18 ;  xx.  23). 

Pelloan  [Eng.  from  Lat.  PeJecauus  and 
Pf Uranus ;  Gr.  Pelekauy  PeULas,  andPeiek- 
auon  =  **  a  pelican  **]. 

The  renaering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qnaathy  from  aSnemitic  verb  =  *'  to  vomit 
up.**  Quaath  occurs  in  five  places  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  three  of  which  (Lev.  xi. 
18  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17 ;  and  Psalm  cii.  6  ;  and 
the  margin  of  the  other  two,  Isa.  xxxiv.  1 1 , 
and  Zeph.  ii.  14)  the  A.V.  translates  it 
*■  ^  pelican,**  the  text  of  the  two  latter  having 
"  cormorant.**  The  quaath  was  cere- 
monially unclean  (Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Deut.  xiv. 
17)<  lived  in  the  wilderness  f Psalm  di.  6), 
and  frequented  ruined  cities  (Isa.  xxxiv.  1 1 
— R.  V. ;  Zeph.  ii.  14— R.  V.)  It  is  probably 
the  common  or  roseate  pelican  {Pelecanm 
onoct'otahis),    though    rivers    and   lakes, 


rather  than  ruined  cities,  are  its  appro- 
priate place  of  abode — its  four  toes,  being 
all  connected  by  large  webs,  undoubtedly 
adapting  it  for  aquatic  life.  It  sometimes, 
however,  perches  on  trees.  Its  bill,  which 
is  large  and  furrowed,  has  under  it  a  lasge 
pouch  in  which  the  bird  carries  the  fish  on 
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Pelonite 


(  ^78  ) 


PentatoTLch 


which  its  young  feed.  Its  height  is  from 
5  to  6  feet ;  the  expansion  of  its  wings 
12  or  13.  A  few  individuals  are  found  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  ;  a  much  larger  number 
on  the  shallow  lakes  of  Egypt  and  on  the 
Nile.  A  second  species.  PcUcanuscr'ntptts^ 
also  occurs  in  Palestme  [Cormorant  (2)]. 

Pelonite  [Heb.  J*c!otii  =  *'  a  certain 
one"]. 

A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  an  imknown 
place  called  Pelon,  or  the  descendant  of  a 
man  of  that  name  (1  Chron.  xi.  27,  36).  In 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  26,  which  corresponds  to  the 
first  of  these  verses,  the  spelling  isPALTiXE 
(q.v.) 

Pen  FEng. fromLat.  Penna  =  "a  wing,'* 
**  a  featner,"'  **  a  pen  "] . 

I.  In  the  Old  Testmnent, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shebhct 
nopher  in  Judg.  v.  14— A. V.  The  words 
literally  mean  *'  staff  of  a  scribe."  The 
R.V.  makes  it  in  the  text  *'a  marshaFs 
staff,"  and  on  the  margin  *'  staff  of  the 
scribe." 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Job  xix.  24  of  the 
Hebrew  ^^  =  **  an  iron  style,"  or  graving 
tool  for  sculpturing  letters  on  stone ;  this 
was  one  of  the  kinds  of  ancient  pen.  It  is 
translated  *'  pen"  in  Job  xix.  24  ;  Psalm 

.  xlv.  1 ;  Jer.  viii.  8  ;  xvii.  1. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kheret^ 
from  hharat  —  *'  to  engi-ave,"  in  Isa.  viii. 
1.  The  margin  of  the  R.V.  translates  it 
*  *  common  clmracters.  *  * 

II.  In  the  Scio  Testament. 

"  Pen  "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Kalamos  =  *'  a  reed,"  *'  a  reed-pen." 
Perhap  the  mention  of  a  *' pen-knife." 
literally  the  "  knife  of  a  writer,"  in  Jer. 
xxxvi.  23,  implies  that  by  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim  reeu-pens  had  been  introduced. 

Peniel  [Heb.  =  *'face  of  God."  The 
same  as  PtofUEL  (2)  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxxiL 
30)]. 

Peninnah  [Heb.  =  "  red  coral "  ('r), 
"  a  pearl  "  (V)  {Genenin.^)']. 

One  of  Elkanah's  two  wives,  the  other 
being  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  2-6). 

Penny  [English] . 

The  rendermg  oi  the  Greek  Denarion^ 
Lat.  Denarius  =  '*  a  Roman  coin  "  (Matt. 
xxii.  19-21 ;  Mark  xii.  lo,  16  :  Luke  xx.  24, 
2.3),  the  value  of  which  varietl  at  different 
periods ;  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was 
worth  about  8Jd.  (Matt,  xviii.  28— R.V. 
text  and  margmj.  It  was  the  ordinary 
pay  of  an  agricultural  labourer  for  a  day 
(Matt.  XX.  2,  9,  13).  Two  pence  were  the 
whole  sura  given  to  the  innkeeper  by  the 
"  Good  Samaritan  "  for  looking  after  the 
wounded  Jew,  though  he  promised  to 
supplement  tliis  sum  if,  as  was  probable,  it 
was  ex'^ceded  before  his  return  (Luke  x. 
35).    The    apostles   calculated   that   200 


I   pennyworths  of  bread  would  be  needed  to 

I   feed  5,000  people.    This  would  be  three 

pennyworths  for  each  twenty-five,  ot  one 

of   our  modem    pence   for  abotrt  thR* 

I   people  (Mark  vi.  37;  John  vi.  7).   Ibe 

Slices   in    Rev.    vL  6  were  those  adud 
uring  a  dearth. 


Pentatenob  [Gr.  JVm te^MilA<w  =  ''con- 
sisting of  five  books  ;  "  peiUe  =  **  five." 
tcnkhos  =  '*  an  implement ; "  in  later  Gr. 
'*a  book"]. 

The  five  books  i^erally  attributed  to 
Moses— viz.,  Genesis,  Exodus,  LeviiicuN 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  worn 
nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  **> 
convenient  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  t> 
dispense  with  its  use.  The  Sciipbire 
names  for  the  Pentateudi  are  the  Lav  of 
Moses  (q.v.),  the  Book  of  the  CovewBt 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30) ,  et  3.  S  Jt  h  names  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  five  books  were  ooo- 
sidered  as  one,  and -they  still  are  so  a 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  It  is  probaUe  tht: 
the  first  division  of  them  into  five  boob 
emanated  from  the  Septnagint  translator?. 
The  Septuagint,  which  be^in  to  be  tran*- 
lated  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  d<^n^ 
hint  at  authorship,  but  calls  the  c^- 
books  simply  Genesis,  Exodos,  LeuitilKC 
Arithmoi  (I^iunbers),  and  Deuteronomioo. 
Nor  does  the  Hebrew  original,  the  all- 
important  authority  on  such  a  point,  makr 
in  the  titles  of  the  five  books  any  stat*?- 
ment  regarding  authorship,  but  simplr 
names  them  by  the  first  two  or  three  wcTd^ 
with  which  they  begin.  Though  the  fitf 
books  themselves  are  not  attributed  it 
anv  verse  which  they  contain  to  Moses. 

et  it  is  recorded  that  Moses  was  direct^^ 

y  God  to  write,  or  himself  spontaneoosiy 
wrote,  certain  historical  incidents,  orla*** 
or  resolves,  in  books  (Exod.  xviL  14 :  xa^- 
4  (r) ;  xxxiv.  27 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  2 :  xxxia 
1-49;  Dent.  xvii.  18,  19;  xxviii.  58-61 
xxxi.  9-11 ;  24-26.  No  difficulty  is  no* 
felt  in  believing  that  writing  was  practWi 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  recent  researrh 
having  shown  that  at  least  a  century  befi** 
the  exodus,  writing  in  cuneiform  or  o\S^ 
characters  was  known  in  Egypt,  where  ^ 
was  educated  ;  in  Arabia,  tmough  a  por- 
tion of  which  he  passed ;  and  in  Capa*^' 
to  which  his  aspirations  ever  pointed, 
though  he  never  was  within  its  limits. 

Among  Christian  writers,  Ih-.  Campepii-' 
Vitringa  (1659-1722)  suspected  the  cxi< 
ence  of  distinct  documents  in  jthe  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Jean  Astrof 
a  French  physician  (1684-1766),  to  estaW 
the  fact  on  a  firm  basis  of  evidence,  w 
an  anonymous  work  of  his,  puWisheo 
at  Brussels  in  1753,  he  attempted  ^' 
discriminate  two  leading  authors  in  tne 
Pentateuch,  one  of  whom  caDed  tb^ 
Supreme  Being  Elohim  (God),  and  the 
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other  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  he 
thought  that  he  could  trace  ten  other 
writers.  Modem  critics,  though  largely 
reducing  Astruc's  list  of  authors,  have 
udopted  his  leading  position  as  to  the  two 
"who  hold  the  chief  place,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  one  who  uses  the  terra 
!£lohim  the  Elohist,  and  the  one  who 
employs  the  name  Jehovah  the  Jehoviht. 
A  second  or  junior  Elohist  Is  by  some 
recognised.  To  an  author  called  the 
Deuteronomist  they  attribute  nearly  the 
•whole  of  Deuteronomy.  Finally/ they 
suppose  a  redactor  or  editor  to  have  put  the 
several  compositions  together,  making  such 
email  alterations  as  he  foimd  requisite 
to  unite  the  whole  work  into  a  certain 
measure  of  compactness  or  unity.  Tlie 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  documents 
exist  in  the  Pentateuch  does  not  neces- 
sarily dissever  the  name  of  Moses  from  the 
"hooM.  Documents  were  to  be  expected, 
especially  in  Genesis,  which  gives  the 
history  of  about  2,309  years  (A.V.)  during 
no  part  of  which  Moses  was  in  the  worlcl. 
Astarue  makes  him  the  editor— a  view, 
however,  now  generally  abandoned  by 
those  who  most  msist  on  docmnents.  In 
settling  dates  of  authors  on  this  idea,  the 
question  first  arises  whether  the  Elohist  or 
the  Jehovist  was  the  earlier  writer.  It 
shows  the  uncertainty  of  such  inquiries 
that  while  Colenso's  elaborate  volumes  are 
constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Elohist  came  first  and  the  Jehovist 
followed,  Welhausen,  Kuenen,  and  Graf, 
after  equally  careful  investigation,  come  to 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  They 
place  the  Jehovist  first  in  date,  and  the 
Elohist  at  a  later  period.  It  is  admitted 
that  some  of  the  laws  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  may  have  come  down  from  the 
times  of  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  so 
that  the  expression  *'  the  law  of  Moses  " 
is  by  no  means  a  misnomer.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  some  verses  in  the 
Pentateuch  seem  to  refer  to  times  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Moses.  In  Gen.  xii. 
6  we  read :  **  And  the  Canaanite  was  then 
in  the  land  " ;  and  in  xiii.  7,  "  And  the 
Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt  then  in 
the  land."  The  natural  meaning  of  these 
words  is  that  these  tribes  had  ceased  to 
do  so  when  the  writer  lived ;  though  it 
might  mean  that  they  had  not  yet  come 
into  the  land.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14  we  read 
that  Abraham  pursued  the  defeated  con- 
federates to  Dan.  In  the  patriarch's  time, 
however,  the  place  was  calle<l  Laish,  the 
name  Dan  not  having  been  given  it  till  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (cf.  Judg.  xviii.  29). 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  the  words  occur, 
' '  Before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel,*'  as  if  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  under  Saul  had  already  been 
established  when  the  author  wrote.   Other 


rage-s  of  the  same  kind  are  Gen.  xl. 
Lev.  xviii.  28 ;  Deut.  ii.  12.  It  would 
also  have  been  difficult  for  a  modeat  man 
like  the  Israelite  leader  to  pen  the  words 
"Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  "  (Numb.  xii.  '&).  The 
argument,  however,  is  not  conclusive  ;  for 
one  could  conceive  Uie  possibility  of  a  much 
later  editor,  say  Ezra,  intercalating  these 
passage?.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
Deut.  xxxiv.  5-12.  in  which  the  death  of 
Moses  is  recordea  and  comjarifon  made 
between  him  and  prophets  subsequently 
raised  up  (5,  10,  etc.)^  cannot  have  been 
from  his  pen.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
wrote  the  earlier  verses  of  the  chapter. 
If  it  be  omitted,  then  universal  Jewish 
tradition,  left  unasfailed  by  our  Lord, 
attributed  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  with 
the  events  of  whose  Ufe  the  knowledge 
shown  by  the  writer  regarding  the  geo- 
graj  hy  of  Egypt  and  the  Sinaitic  desert 
would  well  agree.  Though  the  Hebrew 
of  the  five  books  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  confessedly  more  modem 
sacred  writings,  yet  theie  are  archaisms 
here  and  there  j  and  recent  research  has 
lent  wonderful  illustration  and  support  to 
portions  of  these  writings,  such  as  Gen. 
xiv.,  which  for  many  centuries  prcNnously 
had  been  supposed  to  stand  on  their  own 
authority  aione,  without  confiimation 
from  any  external  source.  [DErrEKONOMY, 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticts,  Numbers.] 

Penteoost  [Gr.  Pentecoste  =  *'  the 
fiftieth  (dav) ;  "  from  pentekostos  =  "  fif- 
tieth"]. 

The  New  Testament  name  of  the  Old 
Testament  feast  of  weeks.  [Week  T.] 
It  was  on  the  fiftieth  day,  counting  from 
the  Sunday,  after  the  passover  (ci.  Lev. 
xxiii.  11  with  15,  16),  and  itself  fell  on 
Sunday.  The  firet  Pentecost  after  the 
resurrection  was  rendered  for  ever  memor- 
able by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  gift  of  totigues  {A.c\»  ii.).  The  feast  is 
mentioned  only  twice  again  in  the  New 
Testament  (xx.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xW.  8). 

Pennel,  Peniel  [Heb.  =  "  face  of 
God."  No.  1,  in  Gen.  xxxii.  31,  is  of  the 
second  form  :  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  all  the  ether 
passages,  are  of  the  first]. 

I.  A  Place. 

Originally  an  encampment  east  of  the 
Jordan,  first  named  by  Jacob  because  he 
had  there  seen  God  *'  face  to  face,'*  yet 
his  life  had  been  preserved  (Gen.  xxxii. 
30,  31).  In  the  time  of  the  "judges" 
there  was  a  tower  there,  which  Gideon 
broke  down,  and  a  **  city,'*  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  slew  (Judg.  viii.  8,  9,  17).  It 
was  **  built,"  or  rebuilt,  by  Jeroboam  I. 
(1  Kings  xii.  25). 

II.  iV/w^w.    (Of  the  first  form  only.) 
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(1)  A  man  of  Judah,  and  the  **  father  " 
of  Gtedor  (1  Chron.  iv.  4). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak 
(1  Chron.  viii.  25). 

Poor  Jlleb.  (and  Moabite)  (?)  =  *'  an 
opening,  *'a  cleft'*;  from  />fftfr="to 
stretch  out,"  ** to  swell'*  {Gesenius)  ;  "a 
point*'  {Oxford  Bihley\. 

I.  A  Place. — A  mountain  in  Moab 
looking  towards  the  desert,  or  Jeshimon 
l^umb.  xxiii.  28 — R.V.  text  and  mai^n). 
The  Palestine  explorers  locate  it  at  Ain- 
el-Minveh,  where  there  is  a  peak  rising 
1,936  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  It  is 
9  miles  in  a  straight  line  8outh-south*east 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Mount 
Peor  had  near  it  the  city  of  Beth- Peor 
(q.v.). 

n.  An  Idol. — A  Moabite  divinity  wor- 
shipped in  Mount  Peor.  [No.  I.]  In 
honour  of  that  so-called  god,  virgins  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  their  chastity 
(Numb.  XXV.  18 ;  xxxi.  16;  Josh.  xxii.  175. 
Sometimes  in  pla<;e  of  being  called  simply 
Peor  he  was  named  Baal-Peor  ;  that  is, 
*♦  lord  of  (Mount)  Peor)."     [No.  I.] 

P  e  r  a  s  1  m  [Heb.  Fera  tsirn^ 
"breaches'*]. 

A  moimtam  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
21.  Perhaps  the  place  called  in  2  Sam.  v. 
20  and  1  Chron.  xiv.  11  "  Baal-Perazim  '* 

(q.v.). 

Pores  [Aramaic  —  **  divided,*'  the  past 
participle  of  per  as  =  *♦  to  divide  **]. 

The  synonym  of  Upharsin,  one  of  the 
words  written  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast.  Daniel  interpreted  it  to  mean 
''Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians"  (Dan.  v.  25-28). 

Peresh  [Heb.  =  «* distinction"  (?) 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  son  of  Machir  by  his  wife  Maacah   i 
(1  Chron.  vii.  16).  , 

Peres  [Heb.  Ferets  =  "  a  breaking." 
**  a  breach,**  **  a  rupture,**  *'  an  aperture" 
or ''cleft*']. 

The  same  as  Pharez  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  3  ;  Neh.  xi.  4,  6). 

Peres-nssa*      Peres-nssali      [Heb. 

FeretZ'  UzzOy  Feretz-  Uzzah  —  »*  breach  of 
Uzza,"  i.e.  "the  breaking  out  against 
Uzza"]. 

The  name  given  by  Da^-id  to  the  place 
where  Uzza  was  struck  dead  for  touching 
the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  8;  1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 
Exact  situation  imknown. 

Perga  [Gr.  Ferge;  cf.  Furffos  =  *^  b, 
tower,"  "  a  city  wall " ;  Old  German 
Fiirg ;  German  Bm-g ;  Eng.  Burgh. 
Pernaps  also  akin  to  Berg  =  "  a  hill,"  as 
"  iceberg  "  {Liddell  and  Scott)}. 

A  seaport  in  Pamphylia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.    Paul  and  Barnabas  once 


landed  there  (Acts  xiiL  13,  14).  Ther 
afterwards  preached  in  the  town  (xiv.  23). 
Perga  was  east  of  Attalia,  and  had  in  it> 
vicinity  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Greek 
Artemis  (the  Roman  Diana).  It  is  nov 
called  Eski-Kalesi.  and  has  on  its  andiefit 
site  various  ruins,  including  those  of  a 
th^itre  and  a  temple. 

Pergamnm,  Pergatnoa  [Xat.  /Vn;/.- 

mum ;  Gr.  =  (1)  **  the  dtadef  of  Troy  " . 
(2)  the  city  described  in  the  article.  Etvm 
ology  the  same  as  that  of  Perffa  (q.v.)^ 

The  most  important  city  of  Mysia.'aad 
once  constituting  the  capital  of  a  wealthT 
kingdom  ruled  over  bv  a  djTiasty  of  kingv 
several  of  them  callea  At^os. '  The  fn{ 
of  these  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
B.  c.  24 1 .  His  son  Eumenes,  who  sncoeedt^ 
him,  B.C.  197,  founded  a  celebrated  bb- 
rary,  which  ultimately  posscMsed  200.<«V 
volumes,  and  was  second  onlj  to  that  d 
Alexandria.  Attalus  HI.,  ^rho  died  in  tkf 
year  B.C.  133,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  hs 
movable  proper^.  They,  misinterpretifi^ 
the  will  m  their  own  favour,  conriderw: 
this  to  be  the  kingdom,  and  with  unUo^* 
ing  assurance,  appropriated  it  at  ooce- 
Marc  Antony  promisea  the  library  ^wfai>b 
did  not  belong  to  him)  to  his  'mistreA 
Cleopatra,  and  had  it  removed  to  ^r^ 
where  it  was  added  to  the  renowned  Alex- 
andrian library.  There  was  in  Perganu* 
a  celebrated  temple  of  .£sculapius  [tht 
"  god  "  of  medicine).  Parchment,  calH 
in  Latin  pergantma  and  in  Greek  /»r^«'- 
mefief  was  so  named  because  it  was  fir< 
made  at  Pergamos.  The  third  of  "t]y 
seven  churches  of  Asia  "  addressed  in  ^ 
Book  of  Revelation  was  that  at  Pergamos 
It  is  said  that  Satan's  seat  was  then 
[Satan  f  1,  and  that  a  faithful  martir 
Antipas,  had  been  put  to  death  in  itt 
phgce.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
stronghold  of  antichristian  idolatry  (Bet. 
i.  11 ;  ii.  12-17).  It  is  now  called  B^tgacn 
or  Bergma,  and  still  exists  as  a  town  (d 
mean-looking  wooden  houses  interspez^J 
with  the  more  splendid  relics  of  antiamtr. 

H  The  form  "  Pergamum  "  is  in  the  K.^- 
"  Pergamos  "  in  the  A.V. 

Perlda  [Pebuda]  (Neh.  vii.  57). 

Pertnltes  [Eng.  from  Heb.  Ftriza  = 
"  a  villager,"  "  a  pagan  "]. 

The  name  given  to  an  important  sectioii 
of  the  Canaanites.  They  were  in  th^ 
Holy  Land  as  early  as  the  days  of  Afan- 
ham  and  Lot  (Gen.  xiii  7 :  xv.  20),  a»^ 
continued  to  be  so  during  all  subse^ucD^ 
periods  (XV.  20 ;  xxxiv.  'M ;  Ezod.  ui.  ^ 
17 ;  xxiii.  23  ;  xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxiv.  11 :  Deot. 
vii.  1  ;  XX.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  10 ;  ix.  1 ;  cf . 
Neh.  ix.  8).  In  Joshua's  time  thev  in- 
habited the  hill  country  (Josh.  xi.  3 — B.V-: 
cf.  also.  xii.  8— R.V.),  it  would  seem  «*- 
pscially  in  the  region  afterwards   giTcn 
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tiver  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim,  Monafiseh 
(xvii.  15),  and  Judah  (Judg.  i.  4,  5).  The 
Perizzites,  like  the  other  Canaanite  tribes, 
encountered  Joshua  in  battle,  some  of  them 
appiarently  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Jeri- 
oho  (Josh.  xxiv.  11).  They  afterwards 
fought  with  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  4, 
o) .  Nevertheless  they  were  not  extiipated, 
but,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  vii. 

^  **^),  allowed  to  enter  into  marriage  alliances 
with  their  conquerors,  seducing  them  into 
idolatry  (Judg.  iii.  5,  6).  Solomon  im- 
ijosed  upon  these  Perizzites  a  yoke  of 
bondservice  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron. 

'  viii.  7).  Ezra  found  that  the  returned 
exiles  and  the  Perizzites  had  entered  again 

'    into  marriage  alliances,   with  the    usual 

•    result,  the  revival  of  idolatry  (Ezra  ix.  1) ; 

t    but  he  induced  many  of  the  Israelites  to 

i>ut  their  heathen  wives  away  (x.  17-44). 
t  is  evident  that  the  Perizzites  held  a  vexy 
important  place  in  Canaanite  society. 
Prof.  Sayce  {Rfu^s  of  the  Bible,  120)  be- 
I  lieves  that  the  Perizzites  were  not  a  race  or 
.1  tribe,  but  were  simply  the  agriculturists  of 
'  the  portion  of  Canaan  which  was  capable 
of  tillage. 

Persia    [Heb.     Paras;    Lat.    Pfrttia, 
Persis ;  Gr.  Persh;  all    from    cuneiform 

1    Persian  Parsa  =  *•  Persia  '*]. 

Persia  proper,  the  seat  of  the  Persians 

i  when  they  first  became  known  to  the 
Western  nations,  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  province  of  modem  Persia  called  Pars, 
or  Farsistan,  Pars  being  the  old  word 
Parsa  a  little  modified.  [See  the  etjrm.l 
Persia,  in  this  limited  sense,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Great  Media  (Media 
Magna),  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  the  east  by  Carmania  (now  oalled 
Kerman),  and  on  the  west  by  Susiana. 
Its  length  was  about  450  miles;  its 
average  breadth  about  250;  its  area 
rather  more  than  100,000  square  miles,  or 
about  five-sixths  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
But  when  the  Persian  empire  was  at  its 
CTeatest,  it  stretched  from  the  empire  of 
India  on  the  east  to  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago on  the  west ;  and  from  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  north,  to  the  Arabian 
and  Nubian  deserts  on  the  south.  When 
at  its  greatest,  it  waa  nearly  3,000  miles 
long,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  500  to 
1 ,500  miles.  It  had  an  area  of  2,000.000 
square  miles  (half  that  of  Europe).  The 
race  inhabiting  Persia  proper  was  Aryan, 
and  closely  rented  to  the  Median  race.  Dr. 
Haug,  of  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Poonah, 
believed  that  the  Persians  and  the  Brah- 
mins originally  constituted  one  peonle  who 
occupied,  according  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
the  Pamir  Steppe,  north  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  After  a  time,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Haug,  they  sepaiuted.    Then 


they  quarrelled,  and  alienation  between 
the  two  allied  races  became  so  great  that 
the  "gods"  whom  the  Brahmins  wor- 
shipped were  regarded  by  the  Persians  as 
demons.  The  Persians  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Assyrian  records  in  the  ninth 
century  b.c.  Shalmaneser  II.  met  with 
them  m  the  north-west  of  Armenia,  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  ultimate 
settlements.  As  yet  they  were  disunited, 
there  being  at  least  twenty -five  clans, 
each  under  an  independent  chief.  These 
Shalmaneser  compelled  to  render  him 
tribute.  A  century  later  Sennacherib 
found  them  north  and  north-east  of 
Susiana,  among  mountains  adjacent  to 
the  region  in  which  they  ultimately  estab- 
lished their  power.  About  the  year 
647  B.C.  their  kinsmen  the  Medes  founded 
a  monarchy;  and  the  Persians,  if  the^ 
had  not  ab:«idy  exchanged  their  chief - 
ships  for  a  sovereigntv,  before  long  fol- 
lowed tlie  example.  They  consider  their 
first  king  to  have  been  Achsemenes,  who 
founded  the  royal  family  of  the  Achse- 
menida}.  Teispes  came  next;  then  ap- 
parently Cambyses  I.,  then  Cjmis  tne 
Great.  The  monuments  reveal  that  he 
was  originally  king  of  Elam,  as  probably 
his  predecessors  were.  He  was  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  and  was  the  king  who 
allowed  the  Hebrew  exiles  to  return  to  their 
own  land.  [Cyrus.]  Dying  in  529  B.C., 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses, 
but  reserved  a  small  portion  of  his  vast 
dominions  for  his  younger  son  Smerdis. 
The  arrangement  worked Ixadly.  Camby- 
ses became  jealous  of  Smerdfis,  and  had 
him  privately  put  to  death.  In  525  tbe 
king  conquered  Egypt.  As  he  was  return- 
ing to  Persia,  the  news  reached  him  that 
Smerdis,  whom  he  believed  to  be  dead, 
was  really  alive  (which  was  not  true),  and 
had  assumed  the  soverei^ty,  the  Persian 
army  supporting  his  claim.  Troubled  by 
the  tidings,  the  monarch  drew  a  short 
sword  from  its  sheath  and  gave  himself  a 
wound  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal. 
He  died  B.C.  522.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  iv.  G.  Tne  so-called 
Smerdis,  who  was  really  one  of  the  Magi* 
now  ascended  the  throne.  [Magi.]  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  Artaxerxes 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Samaritan  com- 
plainants, forbade  the  Jews  to  go  on  with 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezraiv.  7-20). 
[Artaxerxes  (1).]  Rumours  arising  thai? 
the  reigning  sovereign  was  not  the  true 
Smerdis,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  slain.  The  leader  of  the 
^ot,  Darius  Hystaspes,  better  written 
Hystaspis:  i.e.  (the  son)  of  Hystaspes, 
apparently  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  wnen 
the  family  of  Cyrus  became  extinct,  began 
to  reign  on  Januarv  Ist,  B.C.  521,  being  then 
about  twenty- eight  years  of  age.    It  wac 
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under  him  that  the  Jewish  Temple  was  re- 
built, and  that  Daniel  was  cast  into  the 
lions*  den.  [DABnrs.]  He  died  B.C.  486,  in 
the  sixty- third  jear  of  his  age  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  reign.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Xerxes,  was  probably  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  Sayce  believed  him 
to  have  been  also  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  iv. 
6,  by  many  identified  with  Cambyses. 
[Ahasuebus.]  After  a  reign  of  twentj 
years,  he  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  46o. 
Some  consider  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis  to  liave  been  the  three 
kings  of  Dan.  xi.  2,  and  Xerxes  the  one 
**far  richer  than  they  all"  who  should 
**  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Greece  ** 
(text  of  E.V.).  His  son  and  successor,  a 
much  more  respectable  character,  but  still 
fickle  and  feeble,  was  Artaxerxes  '*  Longi- 
manus,**  or  the  **  long-handed.**  He  wa«* 
the  patron  of  Xehemiah.  [Abtaxebxes 
(2)  .J  He  reigned  forty  years,  dyiuff  in  B.C. 
425.  His  successors  were  Xerxes  II.,  B.C. 
425;  Sogdianus.  B.C.  425;  Darius  II., 
Nothus  (the  *♦  Illegitimate  '*),  424  ;  Arta- 
xerxes II.,  Mnemon  (**  of  good  memory  **) , 
404  ;  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus  (*'  holding,** 
**  securing  **  ('r),  or  *'  a  chariot ")  (V),  362  ; 
Arses,  B.C.  338 ;  and  Darius  Codomannus. 
B.C.  336.  The  last  king  was  conquered 
hj  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C.  331,  and 
with  him  the  first  Persian  empire  passed 
away.    [History,  {  2  If  (1).] 

When  Cyrus  the  Great  allowed  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  land  (a.c.  637), he  did 
not  grant  them  their  independence.  They 
wereplaced  under  governors  appointed  by 
the  rersian  emperor,  and  were,  in  fact, 
subjects  of  Persia  for  206  years,  from  538, 
the  year  in  which  Cvrus  entered  Babylon, 
to  3*32,  that  in  which  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
Dunng  that  lengthened  period  the  Jews 
must  have  seen  another  faith  than  their 
own  established  in  Palestine,  and  the 
temptation  to  embrace  it  must  have  been 
all  tne  greater  that  the  conquerors  seem  to 
have  miade  no  attempts  to  force  it  on  them 
by  persecution.  From  at  least  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  that  faith  had  been 
Zoroastrian.  There  had  been  the  recojpii- 
tion  of  what  were  virtually  two  rival 
**  gods  ** — one  good  th3  other  evil — fire- 
worship,  belief  in  a  hierarchy  of  angels 
and  arcnanffels,  etc.  It  has  been  thought 
that  later  Judaism  shows  traces  of  the 
Persian  supremacy.  [Histoby  (2)  H  (2), 
Maoi.] 

What  once  had  been  Persia  passed  first 
to  the  Macedonian  Greeks  ana  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  same  race.  Then  it  became 
part  of  the  Parthian  empire.  In  a.d.  202 
Ardeshir  Babegan.  the  son  of  Sassan,  lai  I 
the  foundations  of  a  new  Persian  sove- 
reignty, ruled  by  a  dynasty  called  after 
his   father   Sassanian,   which,    becoming 


I  powerful,  met  the  Roman  armies  on  eqoal 

I  terms,  and  set  limits  to  the  extension  oi 

t  their  sway  in  the  East.    In  a.d.  636  sod 

I  641 ,  Yazdejard,  or  Tezdejerd  lU.,  the  hs 

j  of  the  Sa^anian  dynasty,  was  defeatw^ 

I  by  the  Saiaoens,  and  Persia  came  under 

I  Mohammedan  rule,  which  has  oontnnud 

;  till  now.    Some  of  the  bolder  spirits  te- 

I  fused  to  submit  to  the  iron  donunatioo. 

'  and  fled  to  the  deserts  and  the  mountnns. 

i  Then  a  number  of  them  left  the  countrr. 

I  taking   up    their   residence  first   in  lit^ 

island  of    Hormuz  and  then  in  that  c^ 

^  Diva.     Finally,    a   number    of    Pernas 

[  refugees   landed  in  Guzerat,  about  AJt. 

717,  seeking  and  obtaining  an  asyhun  is 

I  India.  Their  successors  constitate  a  limited 

S  but  important  section  of  the  Indian  ooo' 

I  munitv.    They  are  called  Parsees.    IVv 

'  have  become  prosperous,   and  are  lojsi 

I  to  the  Queen.     When  the  Crimean  wir 

j  be^n,  they   prayed   for  Ticto^  to  tk 

I  British,    putting    up   supplications    aad 

]  using  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  fire- 

I  temples  as  those    which  their  ancwtnrt 

I  had  done  when  the  ancient  Perrian  hop 

went  out  to  battle.    The  first  native  of 

I  India  of  Asiatic  descent  knighted  wu  i 

I  Parsee,  the  reason  of  his  obtaining  ^ 

I  honour  being  his  benevolence ;  and,  as  & 

I  universally  known,  the  first  Afdatic  wb*^ 

I  succeeded  in  entering  the  Britidi  Fax^- 

I  ment  was  the  Parsee  who  ^ras  elected  in 

I  1S92    for   a    Metropolitan    constituency, 

I  advocating  specially  the  cause  of  India. 

'  Persia  [Lat.  and  Gr.  =  "  Persian  "(?:;. 

A    Christian   at    Rome   who    laboared 

diligently  **  in  the  Lord,"  and  to  wbon 

St.  Paul  sent  his  affectionate  salatatioo 

I  (Bom.  xvi.  12). 

I  Pemda,  ParUUt  [Heb.  and  Aruoaie 

;  Penidha,  Fhiiha  =  *'  a  grain  *'  ( Geaemut) . 

,  "a  recluse "  (Ox/oid  Bible)). 

I  A  subdivision  of  the  children  of  Sdo- 

I  mon^s  servants  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii.  ^  ;  Neh.  viL  57). 

PaatUanoe  [Eng.  and  Fr.,  from  Lit. 
Pesfi/entin  =  **  a  pMtilenoe  "]. 

'  An  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  « 

i  plague.    Whilst  the  sending  of  pestilence  t!( 

'  frequently  mentioned  as  from  God  ^oi 

'  ix.  15;  Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Deut.  xxrxti.  21). 

I  He,  in  carrying  out  the  infliction,  trt- 

I  quently,  if  not  in  all  cases,  uses  secoodsir 

I  causes    for    its    production.    Sometime 

I  three  ominous  words  figure  in  comptBT. 

I  "the  sword,"  "the  famine,"  and  ** the 

I  pestilence,"  and  they  tend  to  stand  in  th^ 

j  order  in  which  they  have  now  been  placed 

I  (Exek.  vi.  11).    There  is  a  reason  for  this 

I  order.    War  breaks  out,  and  the  people  of 

I  the  country  invaded  cannot  cultivate  their 

!  fields :  or,  if  they  do.  they  find  their  crj* 

I  reaped    or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  ,the 

'  result  being  more  or  less  severs  funin*' 
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Or  besiegers  invest  a  city  and  intention - 
aliy  cut  oif  the  supplies  with  the  object 
of  forcing  a  surrender.  Then  starvation 
i>riugs  a  pestilence.  Though  it  is  very 
sad  that  it  should  come,  yet  the  Divine 
benevolence  appears  in 'the  judgment. 
Death  by  starvation  is  a  linj^ring  and 
painful  death  ;  but  when  it  is  being  intiicted 
on  large  multitudes  of  people  huddled 
together  during  a  siege,  such  an  e|)idemic 
as  typhus  fever  breaks  out.  It  seizes  by 
preference  those  who  are  most  enfeebled 
W  starvation,  and  rapidly  cuts  them  off. 
CJonveyed  by  contagion  or  infection  from 
one  to  another,  it  continues  to  slay  all 
-victims,  till  it  has  reduced  the  population 
to  the  number  which  the  avauaole  food 
can  support,  after  which  it  becomes  more 
amenaoie  to  treatment,  or  even  disappears. 

Peter  [Gr.  Petros  =  **  a  piece  of  rock," 
'^  a  stone  ;  thus  distinguished  from  Fetra 
=  "  a  rock  "  {Liddell  and  Scott]]. 

The  most  eminent  of  Christ  s  apostles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Paul.  His 
original  name  was  not  Peter,  or  Cephas, 
its  Aramaic  equivalent  (John  i.  42),  but 
Simon  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mark  i.  16 ;  iii.  16 ; 
liUke  vi.  14).  This  U  the  New  Testa- 
ment way  of  writing  Simeon  =  **  hearing," 
**  hearkening  to,"  **  granting  a  request :  " 
indeed  once  m  die  A.V.  Peter  is  actually 
called  Simeon  (Acts  xv.  14).  Sometimes 
the  two  names  Simon  and  Peter  are  com- 
bined, and  the  apostle  becomes  Simon 
Peter  (John  xxi.  15).  His  father  was 
named  Jona,  of  whidi  the  Greek  form 
was  Jonas  (John  i.  4*2 :  xxi.  15,  16,  17). 
Hence  he  was  once  called  Bar- jona,  an 
Aramaic  designation,  meaning  son  of  Jona 
(Matt.  xvi.  17) .  But  for  Jona  tiie  B.Y .  sub- 
stitutes *'  John,"  though  it  retains  **  Bar- 
j onah. * '  Simon  Peter  had  a  brother  called 
Andrew.  Both  were  il^ermen  belonging 
to  Bethsaida,  or  one  of  the  Bethsaidas,  if 
there  were  two.  They  were  following 
their  occupation  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
when  they  were  called  by  Jesus  to  the 
apostleship.  They  promptly  obeyed  the 
summons,  abandoning  then:  work,  of  which 
apparently  their  father  took  charge  (Matt, 
iv.  18,  19;  Mark  i.  16-18:  Luke  v.  1-9). 
When  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  were 
read  off,  Peter  invariably  headed  the  Ust 
(Matt.  X.  2;  Mark  iii.  16;  Luke  vi.  14 ;  Acts 
1, 13).  He  was  a  married  man  (Matt.  viii. 
14 ;  Mark  i.  30 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  and  had  not 
long  been  an  apostle  when  his  mother-in- 
law  fell  sick  of  a  fever  ;  but  Jesus  touched 
her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  on  which  she 
was  cured  instantaneously  (Matt.  viii.  14, 
15 ;  Mark  i.  30,  31  ;  Luke  iv.  38,  39). 
Peter  was  naturally  impulsive,  rash,  and 
somewhat  forward  l>oth  in  speech  and  action . 
It  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  that 
when  he  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  waters 


of  the  like  towards  the  ship  he  should 
request  his  Lord  to  bid  1  i  n  also  walk  on 
the  water,  and  then  should  show  failing 
faith,  and  begin  to  sink  (Matt.  xiv.  24-31). 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  missionary 
itineracy  of  Jesus,  He  and  His  disciples 
were  at  Cajsarea-Philippi,  the  town  near 
which  the  main  stream  of  the  Jordan 
bursts  forth  from  a  cave,  our  Lord  asked 
His  disciples  their  opinion  as  to  who  He 
was,  Peter,  as  usual  the  first  to  answer, 
nobly  replied  :  **  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God."  On  which  our 
Lord,  evidently  pleased  with  the  answer, 
replied:  *'  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
jonah:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven.  And  I  also  say  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter  [Gr.  retyos\.  and 
upon  this  rock  [Gr.  Fetra]  I  wiM  build  My 
church  ;  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shait  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  17-19— R.V. ;  cf.  Mark 
viii.  29).  Very  similar  powers  were  shortly 
afterwards  conferred  on  all  the  apostles 
(Matt,  xviii.  18) ,  and  the  grant  was  renewed 
after  the  resurrection  ( John  xx.  22 ) .  When 
high  privilege  has  been  bestowed,  tempta- 
tion arises  to  undue  elation,  followed  era 
long  by  a  fall ;  and  Peter,  not  sufficiently 
on  his  guard,  deserved  and  received  a  sei'ero 
rebuke  for  ilatly  contradicting  our  Lord 
when  He  predicted  His  approaching  death 
and  resurrection  (Matt.  xvi.  21-23  :  Mark 
viii.  31-33).  The  apostle  soon  afterwards 
a^in  half  found  fault  with  Jesus  (Luke 
vui.  45).  Notwithstanding  these  lapses, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  favoured  disciples 
whom  our  Lord  allowed  to  be  with  Him  at 
the  raising  of  Jairus*s  daughter  (Mark  v. 
37  :  Luke  viii.  51),  at  His  transfiguration 
on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  4;  Mark  ix. 
2,  5 :  Luke  ix.  28,  32,  33),  and  during  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  37 ; 
Mark  xiv.  33-37.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion Peter  wa<?  the  spokesman  of  the 
other  two  disciples  (Matt.  xvii.  4 ;  Mark 
ix.  5:  Luke  ix.  28,32,  33).  When  Jesus 
and  the  twelve  were  at  Capernaum,  Peter 
was  asked  by  the  tax-gatherers  whether 
his  Master  paid  tribute,  and  at  once 
answered,  "  Yes."  Our  Lord  approved  of 
the  reply,  but,  apparently  having  no  money 
at  the  time  to  meet  the  aclmowledgeS 
obligation.  He  directed  Peter  to  ca.st  a  hook 
into  the  sea  and  take  up  the  first  fish 
caught,  looking  into  the  mouth  of  which 
he  would  find  the  sum  required.  He  did 
do  so,  and  with  the  result  that  had  been 
predicted  (  Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  ques- 
tion how  often  n.n  erring  brother  shoiud  be 
forgiven  came  from  Peter  (xviii,  21,  22). 
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So  did  the  suggestive  remark  that  he  and 
his  fellow-apostles  had  forsaken  all  and 
followed  Christ  (Matt.  xix.  27-30;  Mark 
X.  28-31;  Luke  xviii.  28-30).  On  the 
Thiursday  forenoon  of  the  passion  week 
Peter  and  John  were  sent  to  prepare  for 
the  eating  of  the  last  passover  (Liike  xxii. 
8).  Soon  after  their  return,  Jesus»  as  a 
lesson  of  humility,  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples.  Peter  at  first  objected ;  but  on 
explanation  being  given,  assented  with  a 
prayer  for  thorough  spiritual  cleansing 
(John  xiiL  1-10).  At  the  last  passover, 
Peter  beckoned  to  John  to  ask  Jesus  which 
disciple  was  to  be  the  traitor  at  whose 
existence  the  Saviour  had  hinted.  He  did 
so,  in  all  probability  in  an  undertone  ;  and 
a  sop  then  given  to  Judas,  seemingly  with- 
out audible  interpretation  of  the  signific- 
ance, pointed  him  out  as  the  imworthy 
apostle  (John  xiii.  21-26). 

When  the  j  assover  had  been  eaten,  the 
Lord's  Supper  instituted,  a  hymn  sung, 
and  all  had  gone  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
Jesus  predicted  that  on  that  very  night 
they  should  all  be  offended  in  Him:  that  is, 
find  Him  an  occasion  of  stumbling.  Peter, 
sincere,  but  wanting  in  self-knowledge, 
replied,  '*  If  all  shall  be  offended  in  Thee,  I 
will  never  be  offended."  To  this  Jesus 
replied,  '*  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  this  night, 
before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  Me 
thrice."  To  which  again  Peter  rejomed  : 
*'  Even  if  I  must  die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  Thee."  All  the  other  disciples 
joined  m  the  same  protestation  (Matt. 
xxvi.  31-35— R.V.  ;  Mark  xiv.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-3-t ;  John  xiii.  36-38).  When 
the  agony  of  Gethsemane  drew  near,  our 
Lord  selected  His  three  most  favoured 
disciples  to  be,  if  not  with  Him,  at  least 
withm  call  The  name  of  Peter  is  men- 
tioned first  of  the  three,  but  they  were 
all  on  one  level  as  to  the  unsatisifactory 
way  they  acted,  and  had  without  ex- 
ception to  be  gently  rebuked  for  having 
slept  when  they  should  have  remainea 
awake  (Matt,  xxvi,  37-46 ;  Mark  xiv.  33- 
42  ;  cf.  Luke  xxii.  31-46).  When  officers 
and  others  presented  themselves  in  the 
garden  to  arrest  Jesus,  Peter,  probably 
remembering  his  valiant  profession,  drew 
his  sword,  and  striking  a  man  called 
Malciius,  the  high  priest^  servant,  cut  off 
his  right  ear.  Jesus  rebuked  the  rash  act, 
and  repaired  the  injury  inflicted  by  heal- 
ing the  wound  (John  xviii.  10,  11  :  cf. 
Matt.  xxvi.  51-54  ;  Mark  xiv.  47, 48 :  Luke 
xxii.  50-51).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
three  earlier  gospels  suppress  the  name  of 
the  delinquent  to  shield  nim  from  the  cor.- . 
sequences  of  his  imprudence ;  but  when 
Jonn's  gospel  was  published,  Peter  was 
already  dead,  so  there  was  no  necessity  to 
suppress  his  name.  A«  that  Thursday 
night    went    forward,    the    unfavourable 


prediction  made  by  J^us  began  to  be  ful- 
filled, and    before  the  cock  had  oowed 
I   thrice  on    the  early  morning  of  Frkhj. 
'   Peter  had  thrice  denied  his  £ord.    Wbat 
helped  to  his  fall  was  that  he  was  afraid  o< 
wipleasant  consequences  following  if  he 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jem 
i    or  to  have  been  with  Him  in  the  nizdeit 
'   He  doubtless  feared  that  someone  who  had 
also  been  there  would  look  at  his  features, 
and  fay  that  was  the  one  who  used  tte 
sword.    When  he  had  thrice  denied  1» 
I   Lord,  the  Saviour  turned  and  looked  tt 
i   Peter  with  a  gUnce  doubtless  reposdt- 
ful,   but  forgiving;    on   which   the  now 
thoroughly  penitent  apostle  went  out  a»d 
'   wept  bitterly  (Matt.  xxvi.   69-75;  Mark 
xiv.  66-72 ;  Luke  xxii.  54-62 ;  John  xrii. 
15-18,  25-27).    The  angel  who  intimatei 
to  Mary  Magdalene  ana  the  other  womai 
that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
was  to  appear  to  His  followers  in  Gslike. 
desired  that  the  message  should  be  g^ 
to    Peter  as  well  as  the  other  dnopfei 
(Mark  xvi.   7).    Peter  was  not  long  ia 
,   being  himself  with  John  at  the  sepulchre, 
and  ne  was  the  first  man  from  among  the 
I   disciples   who   entered   the    tomb  (Luke 
xxiv.  12-34;  John  xx.  1-10).    Afterwards 
I   he  repaired,  as  directed,  to  Galilee,  sad 
'   supported  himself,  as  did  some  of  the  othff 
I   disaples,  by  their  old  occupation  of  fishni^. 
Jesus  appeared  to  them,  and  a  second  time 
their  ooedience  to  His  request  or  com- 
I   mand  was  rewarded  by  their  obtaining  a 
'   miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (John  xxi. 
1    1-6).    When  they  had  landed  and  eotai. 
I   Jesus  three  times  asked  Peter  if  he  low! 
I   Him,  and  obtained  a  threefold  assurance d 
I   the  deep  affection  with  which  He  was  re- 
'    garded  by  the  apostle.    On  the  stien^ 
I   of  this  love  he  had  the  charge  given  hun 
'   to  feed  the  **  sheep"  and  the '*  lambs"  of 
'    Christ— «.<?.,   the  adult  and   the  juvenile 
I   disciples.    Jesus  then  predicted  that.  Petff 
in  his  old  aj^  should  suffer  martyrdo^ 
;    He  heard  his  fate  without  emotion,  and 
,   only  inquired  what  that  of  John  was  to  be 
(7-23). 

After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Peter,  wbo 
had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  stood  forth  as 
I  the  leader  of  the  infant  Church ,  the  metro- 
politan membership  of  which  amounted  to 
120  persons.  He  proposed  the  motion 
which  led  to  the  choice  of  Matthiaato  fil» 
the  place  among  the  apostolic  twelve 
rendered  vacant  by  the  apostasy  of  Judas 
(Acts  i.  15-26).  When  the  miracle  of  the 
gift  of  tongues  had  excited  astonishioeD| 
and  inquiry  among  the  multitude  eath^ 
together  to  celebrate  the  feast  oi  Pente- 
cost, Peter  made  the  address  whidi  ^^ 
the  means  of  raising  the  number  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  from  120  to  more 
than  3,000  converts  (ii.  1-41).  In  com- 
pany with  John,  he  hc^ed  the  lame  beggtf 
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at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  and 
when  the  spectators  expressed  astonish- 
ment, again  taok  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
horting them  to  believe  in  Christ  (iii.  1- 
26).  ArreeteJ  with  his  colleagues  for 
what  he  had  said  and  done,  he  earnestly 
auid  ably  pleaded  his  cause  and  that  of  his 
Divine  Lord  before  the  Jewish  authorities 
(iv.  8-12).  The  two  apostles  were  released, 
with  an  injimction  to  preach  no  more. 
BeUeving  tliat  no  man  or  body  of  men  had 
a  right  to  issue  such  a  prohibition,  they 
paia  no  attention  to  it,  but  went  on  as 
before  to  preach  Christ  (13-32).  It  was 
Peter  who  pronounced  the  sentence  on 
Aiuuiias  and  Sajmhira  which  led  to  their 
death  (iv.  32  ;  v.  1-11).  Such  was  his  repu- 
tation after  this  event  that  sick  were 
broueht  into  the  streets  in  the  hope  that 
benefit  might  result  from  Peter's  shadow 
falling  on  them  where  they  lay.  Nor  were 
they  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
(12-16).  Peter  and  his  fellow -apostles 
were  soon  afterwards  arrested  and  im- 
})risoned;  but  an  angel  set  them  free. 
Again  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
S^hedrin,  Peter,  in  defence  of  his  conduct 
in  ignoring  the  previous  judgment  againtt 
him,  boldly  laid  down  the  principle,  **  We 
ought  to  obey  Qod  rather  than  men."  The 
Council,  following  the  judicious  advice  of 
OamaUel,  decided  to  let  them  go,  tolerat- 
ing the  preaching  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  prevent  (17-41).  'About  a.d. 
:38,  after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  we 
find  Peter  at  Lydda,  where  he  healed 
jEnoas  of  his  palsy :  and  then  at  Joppa, 
where  he  raised  Tabitha,  or  Dorcas,  mm 
the  dead  (ix.  32-43).  For  the  vision  of 
the  clean  and  unclean  animals,  the 
apostle's  visit  to  Cornelius  in  Ctesarea, 
and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  we  Cor- 
nelius. On  the  return  of  Peter  from 
Ceesarea  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  blamed  for 
what  he  had  done.  But  the  objectors  he 
met  were  candid,  and  on  his  explaining 
that  what  he  did  was  by  Divine  direction, 
they  withdrew  their  censure,  and  rejoiced 
that  God  had  granted  also  to  the  Gentiles 
**  repentance  unto  life."  These  candid 
raen  were  Jewish  Christians :  by  the  un- 
beUeving  Jews  the  new  attitude  which  the 
Christians  had  assumed  to  the  Gentiles  must 
have  been  regarded  as  a  fre^^h  reason  why 
they  should  1^  persecuted.  Shortly  after- 
wards Herod  Agrippa  I.,  believing  that  it 
would  increase  his  pojiularity  if  ne  shed 
the  blood  of  the  Christian  leaders,  slew 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword. 
The  public  satisfaction  which  this  crime 
produced  led  him  to  take  a  second  step 
in  the  same  direction,  and  Peter  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  the  first  step  towards 
his  executifn;  lut  an  angel  opened  the 
apostle's  cell  door,  and  all  other  doors 
between   it  and  the   public   street,  and 


set  him  free.  He  was  not  again  arrested, 
and  the  royal  murderer  soon  after  died  a 
miserable  death  (xii.  1  -24).  Though  Peter 
had  been  the  first  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
yet  that  special  designation  was  designed 
for  Paul,  while  the  future  life-work  of 
Peter  was  to  be  among  his  own  country- 
men (GaL  ii.  7-10).  This  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  Antioch  (cf . 
Acts  xiii.  1-3).  There  was  no  reason  why 
this  division  of  labour— for  it  was  nothing 
more — should  produce  jealousy  or  aliena- 
tion between  the  two  apostles ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  done  so.  Paul  was  for  fifteen 
days  a  guest  in  Peter's  house  at  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  i.  18),  and  Paul  was  called  by  him 
"our  beloved  brother"  (2  Peter  iii.  15). 
And  though  Paul  on  one  occasion  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face  when  he  had  not  been  con- 
sistent on  the  question  of  eating  with  the 
Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  1 1  - 1 4) ,  there  was  no  reason 
why  this  should  produceaquarrel.  Acertain 
amount  of  party  spirit  was  pretty  sure, 
however,  to  arise  among  their  less  con- 
siderate followers,  some  of  whom  at  least 
in  the  Church  at  Corinth  were  wont  to 
say,  "  I  am  of  Paul,"  or  *'  I  am  of 
Cephas.'*  That  the  latter  partisans  said 
**  Cephas'*  instead  of  *' Peter"  probably 
meant  that  among  themselves  they  still 
used  Aramaic  instead  of  Greek  (1  Cor.  i. 
12  ;  cf.  also  Acts  xxi.  20-25). 

Two  books  of  the  New  Testament  claim 
to  have  had  Peter  as  their  author  (1  Peter 
i.  1 ;  2  Peter  i.  1-7  [H  (1)  and  %  (2)].  It 
has  long  been  known  that  there  were 
apocryphal  writings  issued  in  the  name  of 
Peter,  especially  an  Apocalypse,  or  Reve- 
lation, referred  to  by  various  early  fatherp. 
This  was  found  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the 
winter  of  1886,  along  with  fragments  of  a 
gospel  of  Peter.  In  a.d.  190  this  gospel 
was  alluded  to  by  Serapion  in  terms  which 
show  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  150, 
if  not  even  130.  It  is  based  mainly  on 
Matthew  and  John,  but  refers  also  to 
Mark  and  Luke.  Of  no  authority  in 
itself,  it  is  nevertheless  valuable  as  afford- 
ing proof  that  the  whole  four  gospels  were 
widely  known  in  the  first  half  of  tne  second 
century. 

When  the  Xerv  Testament  for  the  last 
time  makes  mention  of  the  place  at  which 
Peter  was  temporarily  labouring,  it 
implies  that  he  was  at  Babylon  (1  Peter  v. 
13).  This  may  have  been  the  celebrated 
city  of  that  name  on  the  Euphrates,  or  it 
may  have  been  Seleucia  on  tne  Tigris,  to  a 
lai-ge  extent  built  with  materials  taken 
from  Babylon,  and  itself  sometimes  called 
New  Babylon.  Or  it  may  have  been  a 
small  and  um'mportant  Babylon  in  Egypt, 
where  the  dty  of  Cairo  now  stands;  or, 
finally,  it  may  have  been  the  mystic  Baby- 
lon—Rome. The  most  natural  meaning 
to  assign  it  is  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates : 
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a  very  suitable  place  for  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews  to  lalx>ur,  since  it  contained 
many  Hebrew  descendants  of  those  who, 
when  the  edict  of  Cvrus  came  forth, 
preferred  the  land  of  tneir  exile  to  their 
native  country,  and  declined  to  return 
from  captivity.  Tradition  makes  Peter 
suffer  martyrdom  at  Rome  during  the 
persecution  by  Nero.  The  apostle  of  the 
Jews  is  stated  to  have  been  crucified,  and 
the  apostle  of  the  Grentiles  beheaded— the 
former  about  66  (V)  a.d.,  and  the  latter 
about  68  (?).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  Scripture  facts  which  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  tradition  of 
his  labours  and  martyrdom  at  Rome.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  there  when  Paul 
despatched  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  his 
name  is  not  in  the  long  list  of  those  to  whom 
salutations  were  sent.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  there  when  Paul  arrived  as  a 
prisoner,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in 
the  narrative  in  Acts,  or  in  any  of  the 
epistles  which  Paul  wrote  from  the  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  xxi.  18, 19  clearly 
points  out  that  Peter  was  to  be  bound  and 
put  to  death,  doubtless  for  his  fidelity  to 
his  Divine  Master.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  happened  at  Babylon,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  sanguinary  persecution 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  in  that  locality, 
Nero's  persecution,  as  is  generally  believed, 
having  been  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  opinion  to  which  there  are 
fewest  objections  may  be  that  Peter  for 
some  cause  or  other  travelled  from  Baby- 
lon or  Seleucia  to  the  metropolis,  and  was 
bound  and  put  to  death  almost  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival. 

H  (I.)  The  First  Epistle  Gencrnl  of 
Peter, — An  epistle  addressed  by  *' Peter, 
an  apostle  oi  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  elect 
who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia"  (1  Peter  i.  1— R.V.).  Peter, 
being  the  apostle  of  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
was  of  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  7),  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  *'  sojourners  of 
the  Dispersion"  were  converts  from 
Judaism.  But  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  regions  outside 
Palestine,  were  mainly  Grentile ;  and  a 
passage  in  the  epistle  (iv.  2-4)  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  addressed  to  Gentile  at 
least  as  much  as  to  Jewish  converts.  Besides 
this,  there  is  not  that  continued  reference 
to  the  Old  Testament  which  one  expects 
in  epistles  intended  mainly  for  proselvtes 
from  Judaism.  There  are  no  very  obvious 
sections  in  1  Peter.  The  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  suggested : — 

(\S  Introduction  (i.  1,  2). 

(2)  A  mainlv  doctrinal  section,  designed 
to  encourage  tne  Christians,  then  with  per- 
secution threatened— if,  indeed,  it  had  not 
lUready  burst  upon  them — to  steadfastness 


in  the  faith,  to  heart-purity,  and  Xn  m- 
feigned  love  of  the  brethren  (L  1-iL  lo  . 

(3)  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  Christiac! 
in  the  political  and  social  relatioiis  of  hR. 
a^  subjects  of  kings,  and  placed  undc? 
governors,  as  servants,  as  wires,  or  aa 
nusbands  (ii.  11-iii.  7). 

(4)  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  Chri^- 
tians,  whether  as  private  menibera  or  &« 
elders  in  the  Church  (iii.  8- v.  11). 

(0)  Salutations  (v.  12-14). 

The  writer  of  the  book  was  an  e]n^ 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  (v.  'l  . 
which  well  agrees  with  the  idea  ^at  \± 
was  the  Apostle  Peter.  He  wrote  froe 
Babylon  (probably  either  Bal^lon  on  ti^ 
Euphrates  or  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  at  »> 
great  distance).  [Peteb.]  The  Peter  d 
earlier  times — rash,  impumve,  and  huead- 
strong — ^had  now  been  so  refined  by  gncr 
as  to  be  eminent  for  humility  ;  and  a  fiaw 
evangelical  and  lowly  spirit  pervades  tfat 
epistle.  It  was  generally  accepted  a» 
Peter's  by  the  early  Church,  tfaoo^  inanj 
rationalistic  critics  in  modem  times  faarV 
doubted  its  authenticity.  It  may  haw 
been  penned  in  ▲.D.  63  or  66.  It  Is  alludj^l 
to,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  second  etastle 
(2  Peter  iii.  1). 

H  (Jl.)The  Second  Epistle  Gen'-ml  ti 
P<*^-.— The  writer  calls  himself  '•  %moa 
Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle  of  Jemy 
Christ"  (2  Peter  i.  1).  He  claimed  t^ 
have  been  with  Him  in  "  the  holymount." 
to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  His  gkay, 
and  to  have  heard  the  voice  from  hearva 
which  said,  *'Thi8  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.'*  fPETEX : 
TRANSFiotTBATiow  ]  This  would  w^ 
agree  with  what  we  know  erf  Peter. 
When  the  writer  penned  the  epi^tie  be 
was  an  old  man,  soon  about  to  die.  as  the 
Master  had  predicted  (L  14 ;  cf,  John  xxL 
IS.  19),  and  he  desired  that  this  partisir 
letter  might  keep  the  converts  in  remeta- 
brance  of  the  doctrines  which  he  hai 
preached  to  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
lollowing  sections  may  be  suggested  :  — 

(1)  Introduction  (i.  1,2). 

(2)  Counsel  t:)  the  Christians  that,  ani- 
mated by  the  promises  and  li^te^l  *i: 
their  waj^  by  the  prophecies,  they  shouli 
aim  at  high  moral  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments (i.  3-21). 

(3)  Warning  against  fal^  |HTkphet<, 
whose  untrutuul  doctrines  and  evif  con- 
duct will  ultimately  call  down  upon  them 
the  Divine  judgment  (ii.  1  -22). 

(4)  Warning  against  tho**  who  doabt 
the  second  advent.  The  future  dissolutiMx 
of  the  world  by  fire  predicted,  and  a  new 
heaven  and  new  earth,  in  which  ri^teoa 
ness  shall  dwell,  are  promised  in  its  loa 
(iii.  l-l^^). 

(5)  Concluding  practical  eshartatioos 
(iii.  14-18). 
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Chapter  ii.  and  on  to  iii.  3  greatly  re- 
semble Jude  4-19,  and  the  question  arises, 
Which  copied  from  the  other?  If  the 
statement  m  Jude  17  that  the  prophecy 
about  the  coming  of  mockers  had  been 
given  forth  by  *'  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  " 
was  designed  to  refer  to  2  Peter  iii.  3,  then 
2  Peter  would  be  the  older  and  more 
ori^nal  of  the  two  epistles.  It  was  not 
universally  accepted  as  canonical  by  the 
Church  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
though  one  of  its  supporters  was  the 
highfy  competent  Biblical  critic  Origen. 
The  ultimate  decision  in  its  favour  which 
for  many  hundred  years  terminated  all 
controversy  on  the  subject  was  given  bv 
the  general  Council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  32), 
and  before  the  year  400  it  figured  in  the 
catalogues  of  !A.thanasiu8,  Epiphanius, 
Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  Augustine,  forty- 
four  bishops  assembled  at  Cartha^,  Cyril, 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  arid 
Amphilochius,  brides  being  quoted  by 
Epnrem  the  Syrian  and  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria {Gauisen  en  the  CanoUj  361,  362J. 
Those  who  accept  it  as  genmne  place  it 
about  A.D.  66. 

Pat3udiiah  [Heb.  Pethahhi/ah  =  <'whom 
Jehovah  has  unloosed  "  or  '*  set  free  "]. 

(1)  The  head  of  the  nineteenth  course 
of  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  16). 

(2)  A  Lievite  who  took  pajt  in  a  solemn 
conference  (Xeh.  ix.  o).  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Pethahiah  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  whom  Ezra 
induced  him  to  put  away  (^xm  x.  23). 

(3)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Meshezabel.  In 
Nohemiah*s  time  he  **  was  at  the  king's 
hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the  people  ** 
<Neh.  xL  24). 

Pethor  [If  Heb.,  then  =  **  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  "  ;  but  it  may  be  Hittite]. 

The  citv  or  town  near  the  Euphrates 
from  which  Balaam  came  (Numb.  xxii.  5). 
It  was  in  Mesopotamia,  and  consequently 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates 
^Deut.  xxiii.  4).  It  was  among  mountains 
(cf.  Numb,  xxiii.  7).  It  is  not  known 
who  first  built  Pethor,  or  by  what  race  it 
was  originally^  inhabited.  Whilst  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  the  town  or  city 
was  captured  by  the  Hittites,  whose  power 
was  then  greatly  advancing,  and  they 
retained  it  until  the  ninth  century  B.r., 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
verted into  a  colony  of  the  conquerors.  It 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  few  miles  south  of  Carche- 
misn,  the  northern  Hittite  capital  on  its 
western  bank.  It  was  far  north  of  Pales- 
tine, its  latitude  being  onlv  a  little  less  than 
that  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexandi  i  i,  at  tl  e 
north-eastern  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Pethuel  [Heb.  = ''  no 
God  "  (?),  or  n  copyist's 
=  »'raan  of  God''  {O. 
opening"  (?)  {Oxford  Ii 

The  father  of  the  pi 
i.l). 

PeollethAi,  Peoltlu 

=  *•  merohantiise  of  Jehc 

**  deed  of  Jehovah  "  {Oj 

A    Korhite    porter,   t 

Obed-edom  (I  Chron.  xx 

PluOao  [Gr.  PhaUk 
(Luke  iii.  30;]. 

PhaUa  [Pallu]  (Got 

Phmltl  [Palti  (2)]  ( 

A.V.)]. 

Phmltlel  [Paltiel  (: 

-A,V.)]. 

Phanuel  [Gr.  Phajn 
=  •*  the  face  of  God  "]. 

An  Asherite,  the  fath 
it  30). 

Pharaoh  [Heb.  Pat 
tuagint  and  N.T.  Gi 
Egyptian  Pll-RA  or  P-R< 
or  midday  sun."  Josep^ 
vi.  2)  says  it  means  "  ki 

A  title  ^iven  to  sut 
kings  in  Scnpture  time?. 

(1)  The  Pharaoh  of  A 
The  Pharaoh  whose  doi 
visited  to  escape  a  famii 
was  to  this  Egyptian  kir 
arch  prevaricated  as  tc 
which  he  stood  to  Sara] 
sister,  and  suppressing 
was  his  wife  (Gen.  3 
would  be  about  B.C.  19'i 
(Reginald  Poole).  Mr. 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  p< 
Set  or  Saites  of  Dr.  Bird 
fifteenth  dynasty,  whic 
from  2214  B.C.  It  con 
kin<?s  belonging  to  the  W 

(2)  Th^-  Pharaoh  ir 
Pat  oil. — For  the  circun 
Joseph  was  elevated  to  t 
Egvjt,  . '«'•€' Joseph.  His 
to  Ihav*  been  Apepi  II. 
Eusebiu^) ,  belongins:  to  t 
He  seems  to  have  been 
king  of  the  ol)8cure  fiftet 
was.  like  the  Pharaoh  of 
of  Hyksos,  or  shepherd 
himself  of  Shemitic  nic 
the  more  easy  to  appo 
Joseph,  another  Shenutt 
lipves  that  he  reigned  fr 
ISoOb.c.  ;  the  A. v.,  hov 
the  rise  of  Joseph  to  B.C. 

(3)  The  Pharaoh  of 
There  is  considerable  € 
was    the    celebrated    E 
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Ramses,  Barneses,  or  Roraessu  II.,  the 
third  kine  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  and 
the  son  of  Seti  I.  Both  belonged  to  the 
New  Empire.  Kameses  II.  came  to  the 
throne  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 
reigned  sixty-six  years,  from  1388  to  132*2 
(Sayce).  Mr.  Reginald  Poole  makes  him 
reign  above  forty  years,  commencing  a 
Uttle  before  B.C.  1732.  The  discreiiancy 
between  the  two  calculatioiiF,  it  will  lie 
observed,  amounts  to  centuries.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign 
in  the  Soudan,  in  which  he  was  victorious. 
His  g^reatest  military  exploit,  however, 
was  ms  campaign  a^nst  the  Khita,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Hittites  of  Scripture.  This 
extended  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  most  notable  exploit 
being  the  expedition  to  Kadesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  the  southern  Hittite  capital,  in 
which  he  was  led  by  treacherous  Bedouin 
Arab  guides  into  an  ambuscade,  from 
which  he  extricated  himself  by  great  per- 
sonal prowess ;  but  he  failed  to  take  the 
city  or  inflict  on  the  Hittites  such  a  defeat 
as  would  terminate  the  war.  He  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  sealed  by 
his  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Hittite 
king.  The  heroism  of  the  Eg3rptian 
monarch  in  the  Kadesh  expedition  was 
celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  by  the  national 
poet  Pentaur.  [HimrES.]  During  this 
campaign  he,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  captured  a  for^ess  in  Palestine 
calied  Shaleima,  or  Jerusalem.  Barneses 
II.  was  sometimes  called  Sestesura,  which 
the  Greeks  transformed  into  Sesostris.  He 
was  considered  a  native  Egyptian,  and 
being  of  a  different  dynasty  ana  race  from 
the  Asiatic  Hyksos  monarch  who  had 
patronised  Joseph  [2],  may  have  been 
reall^r  ignorant  and  not  wilfully  forgetful 
of  ms  extraordinary  career.  Not  very 
respectful  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
other  races,  we  can  easily  conceive  of  his 
enslaving  the  Israelites.  A  cruel  man, 
he  was  not  morally  above  the  crime 
of  dooming  the  Hebrew  male  children 
to  death.  From  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, it  appears  that  Bamses  carried  on 
to  completion  the  building  of  a  great  wall 
between  Pelusium  and  Heliopolis,  begun 
by  his  father,  Seti  I.,  to  protect  his  north- 
eastern f  rontiera^ainst  the  Shasu,  or  Arab««, 
and  other  Asiatic  tribes.  It  was  erecte<l, 
like  other  public  works  in  Egypt,  by  slave 
labour.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  line  of  defence  that  the 
Hebrews  built  the  treasure  cities  of  Pithom 
and  Baamses,  the  latter  place  called  after 
their  enslaver.  His  mummy,  which  has 
been  founds  shows  that  he  had  a  long 
head  and  apparently  red  hair  (Sayce, 
Races  of  the  Old  Tcstantent,  84,  89).  Among 
the  inscriptions  celebrating  his  exploits  is 
one  north  fi'om  Palestine,  at  the  Nahr  el 


I  Kelb,  or  Dog  Biver,  the  ancient  Ljcot. 
Among  the  statues  erected  in  his  boeoor. 
the  most  remarkable  is  a  cokMsns  of  red 
granite  about  80  feet  high,  and  with  t^ 
toe  alone  as  large  as  a  man's  bodr.  Its 
fragments  were  discovered  by  Mr.  i^indai 
Petrie  in  1884  at  the  site  of  the  axr^eot 
Tanis,  now  a  ring  of  great  mounds,  with  a 
temple  in  the  middle  (Flindors  PetM, 
Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt  (1893),  pffc. 
30-32). 

f  The  name  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  ^ 
princess  who  befriended  Moees,  is  boC 
satisfactorily  determined  (Exod.  iL  o-lO; 
Heb.  xi.  24). 

(4)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  ExodHs.'-Tar^is 
conduct  towards  the  Israelites,  with  iti 
results,  $ee  Mobes,  Plaoub  ^,  £xoDrs.  He 
is  beUeved  to  have  been  Mene^tah  II.,  tht 
thirteenth  son  of  Bamses  II.  rXo.  3.]  The 
reason  why  the  throne  devolved  on  hsa 
was  that  his  twelve  elder  brothers  had  aH 
died  before  their  father.  On  his  aooesacM 
to  the  throne  he  maintained  the  treatr 
of  peace  which  his  father  had  entena 
into  with  the  Hittites.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  his  rei^  Lower  Egypt  was  iarmdei 
by  the  Libvans  with  Achsean  (Greek) 
and  other  allies.  The  meroenaries  of  tiie 
Egyptian  king,  rather  than  himantf. 
ultimately  gained  a  complete  victoiy  ow 
their  invaders,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  one  great  triumph  of  his  reign.  It 
is  known  to  have  been  Isief,  bat  the 
precise  number  of  years  that  it  lasted  is 
unknown.  Birch  (^gptj  132)  places  te 
victory  over  the  Libyans  aboat  Uie  ei^tA 

{rear  of  the  king^s  reign.    Sayce  ooosiden 
iis  accession  to  have  been  about  B.C.  IS^ 
j    (Fresh    Light    [1885],  63)  or    1322  (p' 
I    Jfittites  [1888],  38);  while  Kuenen  fixs 
,    the  exodus  in  1320,  and  Poole  just  befort 
10^32,  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  three 
I   centuries.    The  book  of  Exodus  (ziv.  f> 
j    10)  distinctly  makes  Pharaoh  go  out  at  the 
!    head  of  his  army  to  pursue  the  Israelites: 
'   but  it  does  not  expressly  state  that  he  wai 
drowned  when  it  perished  in  the  Bed  Sea 
(23-31  ;  XV.  4,  19— B.V.)  ;  yet  that  be  did 
so  perish  is  all  but  directly  affirmed  ia 
Psalm  cxxxvi.  15.     His  features,   whid 
are  somewhat  regular,  are  known  from  a 
statue  whidi  is  beUeved  to  be  a  correct 
I   portrait  of  this  ancient  Pharaoh. 
I       (5)  The    Pharaoh    tcho    uras     Mertft 
Fathcr'in'Iatc. 
The  Egyptian  king's  daughter  was  caDed 
I   Bithiah.     Her  husband  was  Mered,  of  the 
'   tribe  of  Judah.    He  has  not  been  iden- 
;   tifted  (1  Chron.  iv.  18). 
1       (6)  The     Pharaoh    who    teas    Hedtif* 
I    BrothfT-in-law. — When,  in  David's  tiiB« 
I    (about   1040    B.C.— A. v.),    Joab    for   ax 
I   months  inflicted   great  cruelties   on   the 
j   Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14  ;  1  Kings  n. 
I    16;  Psalm  be.  title),  Hadad,  then  a  little 
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chili,  a  member  of  the  Edomite  royal 
family,  was  taken  by  his  attendants  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  kindly  received  bv 
the  then  reigning  Pharaoh.  The  monarch 
gave  him  as  a  wife  the  queen*s  sister,  so 
that  Hadad  and  he  became  brothers-in-law. 
The  Egyptiaiiprincess  bore  him  a  son  called 
Genubath.  When  he  heard  that  David 
and  Joab  were  dead,  some  time  after  1015 
B.C.,  he  returned  to  Edom,  subsequently 
becoming  an  adversary  of  Solomon's  (I 
Kings  xi.  14-22).  This  Fharaoh  must  then 
have  reigned  at  least  twenty-five  yeans 
— viz.,  from  1040  to  1015,  and  probably 
died  soon  afterwards,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  and  the  next  one  (No.  7)  were  one 
and  the  same  individual.  Poole  thinks 
that  he  may  have  been  either  Osochor  or 
Psosennes  I.— kings  belonging  to  the 
twenty -first  dynasty ;  but  the  chronology 
and  history  of  Egypt  at  that  period  are 
obacure. 

(7)  Thf  Pharaoh  who  was  Fathn-'hi' 
law  to  Sohntan  (1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vii.  8), — He 
took  G^zer,  in  Palestine,  from  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  gave  it  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter 
on  her  marriage  to  Solomon  (ix.  16,  17). 
The  A.V.  dates  the  wedding  about  1014 
B.a  Poole  thinks  that  the  kmg  may  have 
been  Psusennes  II.  or  Psinaches,  both 
kings  of  the  twentv-first  dynasty. 

(8)  The  Pharaoh  to  whom  the  Assyrian 
Rab'shakeh  made  taunting  reference  (2 
Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6). — ^The  first 
suggestion  which  arises  in  the  man  is  that 
he  was  Tirhakah,  who  by  his  invasion 
assisted  the  Jews  against  Sennacherib;  but 
Poole  believes  him  to  have  been  Manetho*s 
Zet,  the  last  king  of  the  twenty-third 
dynasty. 

Pharaoh-hophba  [Heb.  Paroh-hhophra, 
Egyptian  Uah-ab-ra  =  **  priest  of  the 
sun"  (Geseniiis)]. 

The  King  who  reigned  over  Egypt  while 
Jeremiah  and  his  fellow -fugitives  from 
Palestine  still  lived.  The  prophet  inti- 
mate! that  Pharaoh- hophni  should  be 
Divinely  given  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  as  Zedekiah,  tiie  last  king  of 
Judah,  had  been  (Jer.  xliv.  30). 

Pharaoh-hophra  (the  Uah-ab-ra  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  Ouaphris  of 
Mwietho,  and  the  Apries  of  Herodotus) 
was  the  fourth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty.  He  reign^  nineteen  years,  from 
B.C.  589  to  570.  He  was  a  warrior,  and 
appears  to  have  conouered  the  combined 
fleets  of  Cyprus  ana  of  Sidon  in  a  sea 
fight.  He  failed  at  last  in  an  attack  on 
the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene.  His  army,  in 
consequence,  revolted ;  he  was  captured, 
confined,  and  ultimately  put  to  death. 

Pharaoh  -  neoo,  Phabaoh  -  necoh, 
Pharaoh  -  necho,  Pharaoh  -  nechoh 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  33-35— A. V.  and  R.V. ; 
Jer.  xlia.  1— A.V.  and  R.V.).    [Neoo.] 


PlLurea  [Phabez]  (Bfatt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii. 

33). 

P2iare2  [Heb.  Perefs  =  *'  a  rupture," 
'•  a  breach  *'  (Geu.  xxxviii.  27-30)]. 

The  son  of  Judah,  one  of  two  twins  of 
which  Tamar  was  the  mother.  His  sons 
were  Hezroii  and  Hamul  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24-30;  xlvi.  12:  Ruth  iv.  12-18;  1  Chron. 
ii.  4,  5  ;  ix.  4).  He  founded  the  family  of 
the  Pharzites  (Xumb.  xxvi  20).  He  was 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  3 ; 
Luke  iii.  33). 

Pharisees  [Eng.  ]^rom  Gr.  Phanaaiot, 
1  Aramaic  Pei'hhin^  Heb.  Pen'ishini  —  "^  sepa- 
rated"]. 

One  of  the  three  chief  Jewish  sects,  the 
others  being  the  Sadducees  and  the  Essenes. 
The  word  Pharisees  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha,  while 
it  does  so  frequentlv  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  time  when  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  sect  first  arose  cannot 
be  historically  stated ;  but  they  may  be  con- 
jectured if  not  even  partially  reasoned  out. 
One  notable  characteristic  which  its  mem- 
bers po^iesse^l  was  an  extreme  respect  for 
every  **  jot  and  tittle  "  of  Holy  Writ  It 
may  almost  be  assumed  that  this  was 
originally  a  reaction  against  a  nowerful 
tendency  of  other  memberB  of  tne  com- 
munity in  the  opposite  direction.  At  what 
period,  then,  was  there  such  a  tendency' 
towards  the  ab&ndonment  of  Scripture, 
and  possibly  to  a  persecution  of  those 
who  would  not  join  m  the  popular  apos- 
tasy? The  obvious  answer  is  that  toese 
conditions  existed  in  the  greatest  potency 
during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.C.  175-164).  In  the  fierce  persecution 
which  he  set  on  foot  against  the  faithful, 
who  would  not  abandon  Judaism  and 
accept  the  Greek  faith,  attempts  were 
made  to  destroy  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  historian  mid  to  record  that  when 
they  had  rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the 
Uw  which  they  found,  they  burnt  them 
with  fire.  And  wheresoever  was  found 
with  any  the  book  of  the  Testament,  or  if 
any  consented  to  the  law,  the  king's  com- 
mandment was  that  they  shouldput  him 
to  death  (1  Mace.  i.  56,  57).  When  the 
Maccabee  revolt  took  place,  the  patriots 
after  a  time  "saw  open  the  l.''X)k  of  the 
law,  wherein  the  heathen  had  sought  to 
paint  the  likeness  of  their  images^*  (iii. 
48).  In  these  circumstances  the  rise  of  a 
sect  whose  distinction  should  be  reve- 
rence for  the  word  of  God  was  inevitable. 
In  ii.  42  mention  is  made  of  **  the 
Assideans,  who  were  mighty  men  of  Israel, 
even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted 
unto  the  law  "  (cf .  also  i.  62,  63).  These 
were  probablv  the  Pharisees  in  an  early 
stage  of  development.  Their  party  (per- 
haps it  had  not  yet  formed  a  separate  sect) 
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apparently  included  the  whole  of  the 
patriots  in  arms,  and  looked  up  to  Judas 
Maccab«eu8  as  its  head  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6). 
The  success  of  the  Maccabee  revolt  must 
have  gained  the  party  which  achieved  it 
high  reputation.  ' '  Assideans '  *  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  Hhasidhim^  translated 
**  saints  '*  in  Psalm  xxx.  4 ;  Ixxix.  2 ;  cxlix. 
1,  5,  9).  When  the  Pharisees  are  first 
mentioned  by  name  by  Josephus  {Aniiq. 
XIII.  X.  5,  6]  in  a  passage  referring  to 
the  government  of  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C. 
13o-f(M>),  they  are  said  to  have  great 
power  over  the  multitude.  This  they 
retained  to  the  last;  the  Sadducees,  who 
were  the  aristocratic  party,  having  little 
support,  and  the  ascetic  Essenes  a  very 
limited  nimiber  of  adherents.  Variance 
arose  between  the  Pharisees  and  Hyrcanus, 
which  led  him  to  go  over  to  the  Sadducees 
{Antifj.  XIII.  X.  6,  G).  By  his  advice, 
his  wife  Alexandra,  who  succeeded  him, 
arranged  the  quarrel  with  the  Pharisees 
(xvi.  1).  For  8ubse(|uent  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  sect  m  interbiblical  times, 
see  History,  p.  306. 

Regarding  their  tenets,  we  read  in 
Acts  xxiii.  8  that  the  Pharisees  believe 
both  in  tiie  resurrection  and  in  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits.  Paul  calls  their  or^nisa- 
tion  "the  straitest  sect  of  our  rehgion" 
(Acts  xxvi.  />),  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a 
Phiuisee,  describe  ■«  them  as  not  merely 
accepting  the  law  of  Moses,  and  interpret- 
ing It  more  skilfully  than  others,  but  adds 
that  **  they  have  delivered  to  the  people 
a  great  many  observances  by  succession 
from  the  fathers  which  are  not  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses "  {Antiq.  XIII.  x.  6), 
these  being  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
which  our  Lord  pronounced  to  be  of  no 
binding  authority  (Matt.  xv.  2, 3,  6  :  Mark 
vii.  5,  9,  13)  They  held  the  doctrine  of 
fate,  but  considered  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  man  has  genuine  freewill. 
Thev  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  detained  for  ever  in  a  prison-house, 
while  those  of  the  virtuous  rise  and  live 
again,  removing  into  other  bodies  (XVIII. 
i.  3  ;  Wat'ft,  II.,  viii  14  ;  Life,  2,  38,  etc.). 
Josephus  makes  the  Pharisees,  after  their 
influence  with  the  people  became  para- 
mount, show  themselves  an  intriguing 
body  of  men  {Antiq.  XVII.  ii.  4),  and  it 
is  well  known  how  severely  our  Lord 
denoimced  them  when  He  was  on  earth 
for  their  self-righteousnese,  then*  hypjo- 
crisy,  their  inattention  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  while  being  very 
particular  as  to  minute  points,  with  other 
faults  (Matt.  v.  20;  xvi.  6,  11,  12;  xxiii. 
1-39  ;  Lukexi.  37-39,  42-44 ;  xviii.  10-14). 
Partly,  perhaps,  on  accoimt  of  the  severe 
censiu-es  He  j)ronounced  upon  them,  the^* 
took  a  prominent  part  in  plotting  His 
death  (John  vii.  32;  xi.  47-a7).    Paul  in 


his  early  life  was  a  Pharisee,  and  v» 
accustomed  to  bring  forward  the  iur, 
when  he  was  reasoning  with  his  countrr- 
men  (Acts  xxiii.  6;  xxvi.  5-7;  PhiLiii.a- 
His  teacher,  Gamaliel,  was  of  the  «a»e 
sect  (Acts  V.  34J.  Putting  all  these  notim 
together,  the  following  statemeots  seem  to 
be  established.  At  first,  when  the  Phari- 
sees ran  great  risks  in  joining  the  party  cr 
sect,  they  were  men  of  deep  relifiKW 
character^the  best  people  in  the  kni 
When  subseauently  Pharisaism  became  u 
inherited  belief  the  profession  of  whkfc 
was  popular,  men  of  very  inferior  chanc- 
ter  to  the  original  Pharisees  joined  it« 
ranks  and  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Br 
our  Saviour's  time  it  had  become  Ten- 
corrupt,  but  even  when  it  was  at  the  won« 
it  haa  within  its  pale  some  men  of  perfect 
sincerity  and  high  character,  the  futurv 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  being  the  mcK 
notable  of  all. 

Pharoflli  [Pabosh]  (Ezra  viii.  S—A.V.'. 

Pharpar    [Heb.    Pharpar,    Parpsr^ 

"swift"]. 

Presumably  the  less  important  of  the 
two  rivers  of  Damascus,  for  Naajnsn 
mentions  it  only  second  (2  Kings  v.  1^'- 
It  is  probably  the  A*waj,  the  onlr  ic<fr- 
T)endeut  stream  except  the  "iBaia^ 
t  Abana]  within  the  territory  of  Damascu?. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  aerenl 
affluents  south-east  ot  the  city,  towards 
which  it  then  runs.  Afterwards  it  pumiH 
a  tortuous  course,  finally  entering  the 
most  southerly  of  three  inland  lakes.  In 
dry  weather  its  waters  are  sometinKs 
araorbed  b^ore  they  even  enter  the  lake. 

Pharsite  [English]. 
One  belongmg  to  the  family  of  PhaBIX 
(q.v.)  (Numb.  xxvi.  20). 

PhaaMh  [Paseah  (2)]  (Xeh.  vii  51- 
A.V.). 
Pliebe  [Phcebe]  (Rom.  xvi.  1 — A.V.\ 

Plieiiioe  (1)  [Phcekicia]  (Acts  xL  1^ 
-A.V. ;  XV.  3— A. v.). 

Phenloe  (2)  rPH<ENix]  (Acts  tx^  l- 
-A.V.). 

Plieiiioia  [Ph(enicia]  (Acts  xxi.  2- 
A.V.). 

Phiool,  Phidiol  [Heb.  PAiHoI  ^^ 
"  mouth  of  all "  ;  i.e.  "  commanding  all  ** 
(firseftius);  *♦  attentive"  (V)  {Orfo'^ 
mh/e)]. 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  belong- 
ing to  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  {Ota. 
xn.  22  ;  xxvi.  26). 

PlllladelphU  [Gr.  rhiliu1t1pkn*> 
Philadelphia  =  **  brotherly  love  "  or  **»• 
terly  love"]. 

A  city  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  about 
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27  or  28  miles  south-east  from  Siirdis.  It 
-w^as  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphus,  on  a 
part  of  Mount  Tmolus.  In  a.d.  17  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
addressed  in  the  be  ok  of  Revelation  (i.  11 ; 
iii.  7-13).  Unlike  most  of  the-seven,  it 
receives  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment, immixcd  with  censiure.  It  is  now 
called  Alia  Shehr,  or  Allah  Shehr,  and 
continues  to  be  iidiabited.  The  waUs  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  are  etill  standing, 
enclose  several  hills,  with  the  remains  oi  a 
temple  and  other  buildings. 

Philemon  FGr.  =**  loving,"  **  affec- 
tionate *' ;  cf.  Philema  =  **a  kiss  "]. 

A  convert  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  (Phile- 
mon 10),  who  was  resident  in  the  city  in 
-which  lived  Archippus,  and  from  wnich 
Onesimus  had  come:  i.tf.,  in  Colosse  (cf. 
verse  2  with  Col.  iv.  17  and  verse  10  with 
Col.  iv.  9).  He  had  a  church  in  his  house 
^Philemon  2),  and  was  apparently  notetl 
for  his  kindness  to  Christians  (5,  7;.  [H.] 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Thilcmon. — An  epistle  sent  by  Paul,  in 
conjunction  with  Timothy,  to  Philemon, 
whose  slave,  Onesimus,  had  run  away, 
and,  making  his  way  to  Rome,  perhaps 
with  some  of  Philemon's  money  (ex.  verses 
18  and  19),  had  there  been  converted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostle 
(10).  Paul  would  gladly  have  retained 
him  as  a  free  atten^nt,  but  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  do  so  without  the  master's 
consent  (13,  14).  He  therefore  sent  him 
hack  to  Philemon,  whom  he  counsels  to 
receive  h:m  not  now  as  a  slave,  but  as  a 
brother  beloved  (16).  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  dehcacy  of  feeling  shown  bv  the 
apostle  in  this  remarkable  letter.  "When 
Onesimus  carried  it  to  his  late  taskmaster, 
he  took  ako.  with  it  that  to  the  Colossians. 
Both  may  have  been  written  a.d.  63  or  62. 
The  epistle  to  Philemon  was  not  contro- 
vertea  by  the  early  CJhurch,  though  the 
Jirst  to  mention  it  is  Tertullian.  Baur, 
in  modem  times,  disputed  its  authenticity, 
but  failed  to  shake  the  opinion  held  by 
the  Church  in  general  that  it  was  a 
genuine  letter  of  the  great  apostle. 

Phlletiui  [Lat.  from  Or.  Philitcs  ^ 
**  worthy  of  love,'*  '*  beloved  "]. 

One  who  joined  with  HvmeneBus  in 
propagating  "the  error  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18). 

Philip  [Gr.  Philippos  =  *'  fond  of 
hoises,"  "chivalrous,"  "warlike"!. 

(1)  Philip,  the  Hmband  of  Hcroaias. — 
A  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  wives,  Mariamne  (Jose- 
phus,^/w/i^.  XVIII.  v.  4;  Wars,  I.  xxviii. 
4).  At  one  time  he  was  placed  after 
Antipater  in  succession  to  the  throne 
iAntiq.  XVII.  iii.  2;   Wars,  I.  xxix.  2). 


He  married  Herodias,  but  Herod  Antipas, 
liis  brother  (having  the  same  father,  but 
not  the  same  mother),  made  guilty  ap- 
proaches to  Herodias,  who,  abandoning 
her  proper  husband,  went  off  with  her 
paramour,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife 
lAntiq.  X\ail.  v.  1).  When  Mariamne 
was  disgraced,  her  son  Herod  (Philip)  was 
struck  out  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 
( Wars,  I.  xxxii.  7).  Josephus  calls  liim 
simply  "Herod."  The  New  Testament 
denominates  him  **  Philip  "  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ; 
Mark  vi.  17  ;  Luke  iii.  19). 

(2)  Philip  the  Tetrarch.— Another  son 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  mother  in  this 
case  was  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
XVII.  i.  3 ;  Wars,  I.  xxviii.  4).  He  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  Archelaus  to  succeed 
their  common  father,  and  was  himself 
appointed  by  Augustus  Cajsar  over 
"  ^tanea,  liracfaonitis,  Auranitis,  and 
certain  parts  of  Zeno's  house  about 
Jamnia"  (Wars,  II.  vi.  1-3;  cf.  also 
Antiq.  XVII.  xi.  4).  He  is  the  PhiUp 
described  by  St.  Luke  as  "  tetrarch  of  the 
region  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis  "  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ceesar  when  John 
the  Baptist  began  his  public  life  (Luke  iii. 
1).  He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch  bv  Herodias  {Antiq, 
XVUL  V.  4).  He  built  (or  enlarged)  a 
city  called  Paneas,  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan.  He  named  it  Caesarea.  It  is  the 
Caesarea-Philippi  of  Scripture.  [C-ESaeea 
(2J.]  He  also  raised  the  village  of  Beth- 
saida  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and,  fortify- 
ing Sepphoris,  made  it  the  capital  of 
Galilee  {Antiq,  XVIIL  ii.  1 ;  Wars,  II.  ix. 
1).  He  reigned  thirty -seven  years  (from 
B.C.  4  to  A.D.  34),  dying  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  Josephus  gives 
Philip  an  excellent  character  {Antiq, 
XVin.  iv.  6).  Coins  of  his  have  been 
found  inscribed  with  his  title,  Tetrarkhos. 

(3)  Philip  the  Apostle,— One  of  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  mentioned  just  before 
Bartholomew  in  Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  vi.  14 ;  but  in  Acts  i.  13  having  the 
two  separated  by  the  name  of  Thomas. 
Philip  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  when 
callea  by  Jesus,  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing his  ifriend  Nathanael  (who  was  prob- 
ably Bartholomew  under  another  name) 
that  he  had  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  wrote  (John  i.  43-48).  When 
our  Lord  was  about  to  perform  the  miracle 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  He,  with  the 
design  of  proving  Philip,  put  the  question, 
'•  Whence  are  we  to  buy  bread  that  these 
may  eat  ?  "  To  which  Philip  replied, 
"  Two  hundretl  pennyworth  of  bread  is 
not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  may 
take  a  little"  (John  vi.  6,  7).  When,  on 
the  day  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, certain  Greeks  desired  to  see  Jesus, 
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they  applied  to  Philip,  who  put  them  in 
communication  with  the  sreat  Being  they 
wished  to  behold  (xii.  20-23).  Soon  after- 
wards he  appUed  to  Jesus  to  show  him 
the  Father  (xiv.  8-12).  He  is  named  after 
the  resurrection  (is  one  of  the  apostles  who 
met  in  the  upper  chamber  ^Acts  i.  13). 
This  is  the  last  authentic  notice  we  have 
of  him ;  ecclesiastical  traditions  regarding 
his  future  life  being  confused  and  contra- 
dictory. 

(•1)  Philip  the  Evangelist. — He  was  one 
of  the  seven  men  chosen  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  widows  and  the  poor 
^nerall^  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
IS  mentioned  next  in  order  to  the  martyr 
Stephen  (Acts  vi.  5).  If  this  had  been  all, 
he  would  not  have  been  called,  as  he  is  in 
Acts  xxi.  8,  an  evangelist.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  Philip  visited 
Samaria,  preached  the  GK]>Bpel,  wrought 
miracles,  and  made  many  converts.  Among 
them  was  Simon  the  sorcerer,  {>opularly 
known  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  5-25). 
Afterwards,by  direction  of  an  angel,  he  went 
along  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Graza, 
on  which,  after  a  time,  he  met,  preached  to, 
and  baptised  the  Ethiopian  eimuch  (26-39). 
He  afterwards  visited  Azotus  (Ashdod), 
and  then  went  onpreaching^  till  he  reached 
Ccesarea  (40).  He  was  still  in  that  city 
when  Paul  passed  through  it  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  fact  is 
noted  that  Philip  had  four  virgin  daughters 
who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  (xxi.  8,  9). 

Phllippl  [Gr.  Philippoi,  Named  after 
Philip  n.  of  Macedon  (B.C.  359-336),  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  See  the 
articlel. 

A  Macedonian  city,  called  ori^^inally 
Krenides  (from  the  Greek  Kremdes  = 
*'  small  fountains ").  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon  rebuilt,  enlarged,  or  re-fortified 
it,  calling  it  after  his  own  name — Philippi. 
It  had  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  the  produce  of  which  greatly 
aided  Philip  in  carrying  out  his  ambitious 

Projects.  In  168  B.C.  the  Roman  consul 
^aulus  iEmilius  inflicted  a  decisive  and 
very  sanguinary  defeat  on  Perseus,  the 
last  of  the  Macedonian  kings ;  and 
PhiUppi,  with  the  rest  of  the  territory, 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In 
B.C.  42  Philippi  obtained  a  place  in  history 
which  it  will  ever  retain,  owin^  to  two 
battles  which  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  two  of 
Cfe«ar*s  leading  assassins,  and  Octavian 
and  Antony,  his  chief  avengers.  After 
Octavian  had  become  Augustus  Caesar  he 
took  an  interest  in  the  place  where  he  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  sent  a  Roman 
colony  to  Philippi.  Not  merely  does 
St.  Luke  mention  this  fact  (Acts  xvi.  12), 
but    coins     exist    with    the    inscription 


**  Colon ia  AugustOy  Jttl.  PhUippcmruT 
Amphipolis  was  the  metropolis  of  fikratken 
Macedonia,  but  the  presence  of  tbe 
dominant  Roman  race  in  Philippi  mav. 
perhaps,  have  given  the  latter  city  ^ 
greater  influence,  and  constititted  it'^'thr 
first  of  the  district ''  (i*«/.— R.V.).  Aboflft 
A.D.  52  (r)  Paul  visited  the  city,  makiK 
various  converts,  of  whom  the  chief  wot 
Lydia  of  Thyatira^  in  Asia  Minor;  tb 
damsel  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  diviia* 
tion ;  and  the  Philippian  jailer  (Acts  xri. 
12-40).  [Paxtl.]  Tne  second  of  tbest 
successes  had  brought  on  peraecutaoa  s&l 
imprisonment  of  the  evangelists,  or  tbrr 
would  not  have  had  access  to  Uie  joikr 
to  do  him  spiritual  good  (1  Theas.  L 
2).  Paul  had  to  leave  the  place  abropcir 
on  this  occasion,  but  he  visited  it  agaii. 
at  a  future  period,  sailing  thence  to  Sjru 
(Acts  XX.  6).  A  little  distance  fiomtir 
central  portion  of  the  northern  shoiv  or 
the  archipelagt),  and  a  little  north-west 
from  the  islaim  of  Thasos,  stands  Xeapo- 
lis,  at  which  Paul  landed  on  his  way  t 
Philippi  (Actsxvl  11).  It  is  the  seaport 
of  Philippi,  which  lies  inland  about  I:: 
miles  north-west  from  it,  the  two  bein^ 
separated  by  a  mountain  range,  Uie  igmm 
over  which  is  about  1 ,600  feet  above  tit- 
sea-bveL  The  seaport  of  Amphipolis  b» 
some  miles  west  of  Neapolis.  At  fint 
Philippi  was  on  a  small  hill  rising  fron 
the  midst  of  a  plain ;  in  the  Roman  perioti 
it  extended  to  the  plain.  The  rirer-stde 
was  the  bank  of  the  Gangites  (now  called 
Antrista),  along  the  shore  of  which  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  dty  ran.  The  ruins, 
consisting  of  a  theatre,  columns,  etc,  arp 
extensive,  the  most  intsresting  being  a 
gateway,  supposed  to  be  that  by  which  tbr 
apostle  went  out  to  the  river- side,  N. 
one  now  lives  on  the  spot,  I  ut  there  is  a 
Turkish  village,  nameu  Bereketli,  in  tkr 
immediate  vicinity. 

Philipiiijuis  PEnglish^. 

The  natives  or  the  inhabitants  of  Philipn 
(Phil  iv.  15). 

(H)  Tlie  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  u 
the  Philippiam. — An  epistle  sent,  as  we 
learn  from  its  first  verse,  by  Paul,  in  con- 
junction with  Timothy,  *'  to  all  the  saintfr 
in  Christ  Jesus  whidi  are  at  Philippi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons  "  (i.  1  J.  vThen  thf? 
apostle  penned  it  he  was  "  in  oonds,"  i.<'., 
a  prisoner  (i.  7, 13,  14,  16),  in  a  city  where 
there  was  a  palace  (13)  occupied  by  OBesar 
(iv.  22),  a  description  applicable  to  Borne. 
and  to  Rome  only.  When  the  apostle  left 
Macedonia,  the  Philippian  Church  re> 
peatedly  sent  him  financial  aid.  Then 
there  was  a  period  during  which  assistance 
of  this  kind  did  not  arrive,  opportunity 
being  absent ;  then  it  came  again,  this  time 
by  l^e  hand  of  Epi^hroditus,  whom  the 
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Philippiaiifi  had  despatched  to  carry  it 
to  the  apoetle  (ii.  25 ;  iv.  10-19).  Epaph- 
roditus  on  his  arrival,  however,  fell 
danfferousl]^  ill,  and  when  the  news 
reached  Pmlippi,  the  Christians  there  were 
in  ^reat  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  But  after 
a  tune,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  he 
recovered,  and  to  give  his  friends  at 
Philippi  ocular  proof  that  he  was  really 
well,  he  was  sent  thither,  and  doubtless 
became  the  bearer  of  this  epistle  (ii.  25- 
30).  It  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
sections  :- 


m  Introduction  (i.  1,  2). 


y^^j  Gonunendation  of  the  Philippians. 
personal  experiences,  and  loving  counsel 
(i.). 

(3)  Mutual  love  commended,  and  Jesus 
held  up  as  the  model  of  humility  and 
unselfish  love  (ii  1-18}. 

(4)  Timothy  and  £paphroditus  (ii.  19- 
30). 

(5)  Caution  against  Judaising  teachers 
and  others,  as  their  coimsel  and  example 
are  evil  (iii.)* 

(6)  Concluding  counsels  and  salutations 

(ivO- 

The  epistle  may  have  been  penned 
between  a.d.  61  ana  63. 

PhlllfltU  [Lat.  from  Heb.  PeUsheth 
—  **land  of  foreigners  or  strangers*']. 
[Palestine.] 

A  word  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 
onl^  in  poetry  (Psalm  Ix.  8 ;  Ixxxvii.  4 ; 
cviii.  9),  and  meaning  "the  land  of  the 
Philistines.**  It  was  m  the  south* western 
I>ortion  of  Canaan.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Sharon,  on  the  south 
by  the  aesert  of  Shnr,  on  the  east  by  the 
low  lands  of  Judah,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Excluding  narrow  strips 
of  territory  beyond  its  proper  limits,  its 
length  may  be  estimated  at  50  miles,  and  its 
br^th  at  15.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
consLBts  of  a  low  plain,  unhealthy  in 
autumn,  but  verv  fertile,  bearing  heavy 
com  crops,  as  well  as  oranges,  figs,  oUves, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  coast  line  has 
a  row  of  sand  dunes,  continually  encroadi- 
in^  on  the  cultivated  districts.  Of  its  five 
cities,  all  important  in  early  Scripture 
times,  Conder  {Palestine^  50)  says:  "Ekron 
and  Ashdod  are  villages  with  a  few  cactus 
hedges  ;  Ascalon  lies  in  ruins  by  the  sea ; 
Gath  is  so  much  forgotten  that  its  name 
has  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  not  auite 
certain.  Gaza  is,  however,  a  lar^  place, 
with  some  trade  and  with  extensive  olive 
groves.  *  *    [Palestine.] 

Philistines  [Eng.  from  Heb.  Pelishti 
=  *'  the  people  of  Philistia  **  (q.v.)  ; 
As^rian  PtiistSf  PaUutu ;  Egyptian 
Pulista,  Pulosata.    [Palestine.] 

A  tribe  or  nation  which  is  first  mentioned 
in  G«n.  x.  14,  and  1  Chron.  i.  12  as 
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descended  from  Mizraim  ;  in  other  words, 
as  belonging  to  Egypt.  They  are  said  to 
have  gone  K>rth  from  the  Cstsluhim,  and 
just  after  their  name  mention  is  made  of 
the  Caphtorim,  another  Egyptian  people. 
The  Philistines  are  called  m  Jer.  xlvii.  4 
"the  remnant  of  the  isle  [margin  "sea- 
coast  **]  of  Caphtor,*'  and  in  Amos  ix.  7  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  thence. 
Philistia  as  far  as  Gaza  was  inhabited  first 
by  the  Avim  (q.v.),  but  settlers  from 
daphtor  destroyed  these  aborigines  and 
dwelt  in  their  loom  (Deut.  ii.  23).  Sayce 
{Kfiefs  of  the  Old  Testament^  54)  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  clause  about  the  origin 
of  the  Philistines  has  been  shifted  in 
Genesis,  and  should  stand  not  after  the 
word  Casluhim,  but  after  Caphtorim 
(G^n.  X.  14).  If  so,  the  displacement  can 
scarcely  have  been  accidental,  for  it  occurs 
also  in  1  Chron.  i.  12.  Prof.  Ebers  con- 
siders Casluhim  to  mean  the  coast-men. 
If  they  were  not  a  tribe,  but  simply  the 
people  settled  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  the  Nile  delta,  there  may  be  no 
inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  Philistines 
conformed  to  this  description,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  ranked  as  Caphtorim. 
Prof.  Ebers,  moreover,  explains  that  Kaft 
is  the  Egyptian  title  for  Phoenicia,  and  that 
Kaft-ur  (Cfaphtor)  meant  Greater  Phoenicia, 
a  larger  number  of  the  Phoenicians  being 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Nile  delta  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
territory  north-west  of  Palestine.  Sayce 
considers  that  the  original  Philistines  of 
Philistia  were  Egyptian  subjects  of 
Phoenician  descent  m>m  the  delta,  sent  to 
garrison  the  region  which  the  Egyptian 
armies  required  to  traverse  when  they 
entered  Palestine.  As  the  Egyptian  power 
declined,  the  garrisons  at  the  outpost  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  and  ^pradually 
developed  into  the  Philistine  nation  {ibia. 
53,  54).  Their  portraits  are  depicted  at 
Medinet-Habu  on  the  walls  of  a  temple 
erected  by  Ramses  III.  Their  features, 
says  Prof.  Sayce  {ibid.  126),  *'  are  re^pilar 
and  somewhat  small ;  the  nose  is  straight, 
the  eyebrows  undeveloped,  no  depres- 
sion being  visible  between  the  forenead 
and  the  nose,  the  upi)er  lip  prominent, 
and  the  chin  small  and  recedmg.  They 
have  no  hair  on  the  face,  and  wear  on  the 
head  a  helmet  or  cap  of  a  peculiar  shape.** 
Originally  Phoenician,  tney  afterwards 
became  a  mixed  race  by  the  infiux  of 
foreigners ;  possibly,  also,  the  Hittites,  as 
well  as  the  Avim,  may  have  preceded 
them  in  Philistia,  for  the  Ashkelonites, 
who  fought  with  Ramses  II.,  were  of  a 
Hittite  physiognomy  {ibid.  127,  128). 

We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the 
Philistines  must  have  been  in  Palestine  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  for 
the  patriarch  when  he  came  from  Haran 
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fouu'l  th2  Philistines  in  Canaan,  their 
king,  or  one  of  their  kings,  Abimelech, 
being  at  Gerar  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  18 ;  xxi.  22- 
34,  specially  32  and  34).  The  same 
potentate,  or  possibly  his  son,  still  ruled  at 
Gerar  when  Isaac  was  there,  and  the  strife 
which  he  had  to  carry  on  about  the 
appropriation  of  the  wells  he  had  dug  was 
with  Philistines  (xxvi.  1-33).  When  the 
Israelites  left  Egvpt,  tiieir  shortest  way  to 
Canaan  would  have  been  through  the 
Philistine  country,  but  the  emancipated 
slaves  were  not  sufficiently  heroic  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  land  of  so  warlike  a 
tribe,  and  they  were  Divinely  directed  to 
ffo  by  another  route  (Exod.  xiii.  17,  IS). 
No  steps  were  taken  by  Joshua  to  conquer 
the  PhiUstines,  who  already  were  in 
pomession  of  the  five  fortified  cities  with 
which  their  names  are  associated — Gaza, 
Afihdod,  Aahkelon,  Ghath,  and  Ekron,  each 
under  a  lord  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3  ;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
The  judge  Shamgar  encountered  them,  and 
slew  600  of  them  with  an  ox-goad  (31). 
Not  long  after  this,  Israel,  on  account 
of  its  idolatries,  was  sold  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (x.  6,  7).  They  were 
delivered  (11),  but  sinning  a^ain,  came 
under  the  same  domination  for  forh' years. 
From  this  thejr  were  delivered  by  Samson, 
buttiiePhilistmes  ultimately  proved  his  ruin 
(xiv.-xvl).  [Samson.  1  Early  in  Samuel's 
public  life  they  defeated  the  Israelites,  slay- 
m^,  among  others,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
Eh*s  sons.  Tliey  also  captured  the  ark  of 
God,  kept  it  seven  months,  and  preserving 
it  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  found  it 
bring  with  it  such  calamities  that  they  sent 
it  back  to  the  Israelite  country  (1  Sam. 
iv.-vi.).  Afterwards  Samuel  defeated  the 
Philistines  in  Imttle  at  a  place  called  by 
him  Eben-ezer,  "the  stone  of  help,"  be- 
cause Jehovah  had  helped  him  there  (vii. 
3-14).  Their  power  was  soon  re-estab- 
lished (ix.  10),  and  was  perhaps  never  more 
formidable  than  during  the  reign  of  Saul 
^x.  5 ;  xii.  9).  He  ana  his  son  Jonathan 
lought  them  at  Geba,  at  Michmash,  and 
elsewhere  (xiii.  1-23  ;  xiv.  47,  52  ;  xxiii.  27, 
28  ;  xxiv.  I).  But  they  soon  appeared 
a^^in,  and  Goliath,  whom  David  slew,  was 
a  Philistine  champion  who  stood  out  from 
their  army,  then  m  battle  array  within  the 
territory  of  Judah  (xviL  1-58;  xviii.  6; 
xix.  5 ;  xxi.  9  ;  xxiL  10).  Soon  after  this, 
David  of  tener  than  once  encountered  the 
Philistines  (xviii.  17-21,  25,  27,  30;  xix. 
8;  xxiii.  1-5) :  but  at  last,  fearful  of  falling 
a  victim  to  Saul's  malice,  he  twice  over 
took  refuge  in  the  Philistine  coimtry  (xxi. 
10-15  ;  xx^-ii.-xxix. ;  Psalm  Ivi.  title).  On 
the  second  occasion  he  obtained  as  a 
feudatory  possession  the  town  of  Ziklag, 
which  had  hitlierto  been  imder  Philistine 
authoritj-  ^1  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  the  Philistines  had 


penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  C!mbie 
when  thev  defeated  the  Israelites,  davifi? 
Saul  and  his  sons,  at  the  battle  of  GiW 
(xxviii  4 ;  xxix.  11 ;  xxxi.  1-13 ;  1  Chroc 
X.  1  - 14).  This  victorjr  seems  to  have  bea 
gained  by  the  Philistines  partly  throng 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  now  (2  Sim.  i 
18).  David,  with  his  captains,  wis  mcin 
successful  than  his  wedeceesor  in  repellaf 
the  invasions  of  the  rhilistines,  with  wbcc 
he  had  several  battles  (2  Sam.  iiL  lS:v. 
17-25 ;  viii.  1, 12 ;  xix.  9 ;  xxi.  15-22;  nL 
9-17 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  12-19;  xiv.  8-17;  xrii 
1,  11 ;  XX.  4,  5).  After  hia  death  ife 
Philistine  are  less  frequentlv  mentiooei 
as  if  their  power  was  waning.  Unda 
Xadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  L,  and  icm 
other  short-lived  kings,  the  Isradiie' 
besieged  Gibbethon,  a  Philistian  dtr  . 
Kings  XV.  27 ;  xvi.  15).  The  PhihrtiLft 
sent  presents  to  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  ui 
1 IV,  but  they  invaded  Judan  in  the  rap 
of  his  successor,  Jehoram  (2  Chron,  ni  h . 
as  they  did  also  in  that  of  A^iz  (xxvi^ 
18).  IJzziah  and  Hezekiah  succeaiiaEy 
invaded  Phihstia  (2  Kings  xviii.  8:  ^ 
Chron.  xxvi.  6, 7).  Judgment  against  tbm 
is  frequently  threaten^  by  the  prophets 
(Isa.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.20;adviLl-7;Ei^ 
XXV.  15-17  ;  Amos  i.  6-8 ;  Obad.  19 ;  Zeft 
ii.  4,  5  ;  Zech.  ix.  5-7).  Many  Philistiaf 
accompanied  Gk>rgias,  the  Syrian  gemr^ 
of  Antiochus-Epiphanes,  in  ms  invasioii  c^ 
Judah  (1  Mace.  lii.  41).  Judas  Maccabe« 
afterwards  captured  Azotus  QAshdod)  ad 
other  Philistine  cities  (r.  68).  Jonathai 
Macrabeeus  burnt  Azotus,  with  the  tm^ 
of  Dafon  and  the  city  of  Asce^s 
(A8hkek>n)  (x.  83-89).  He  also  bunt  ^ 
suburbs  of  Gaza,  but  took  no  fartbf: 
hostile  measures,  as  the  city  itself  «^- 
surrendered  on  his  demand  (xL  60, 61 
The  Philistines  are  not  mentioned  by  nar. 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  aeem  u-- 
mately  to  have  merged  in  tiie  Jevv- 
nation. 

In  Isa.  ii.  6  the  Philistines  are  caU? 
"soothsayers."  Their  leading  god  «■ 
Daoon  (q.v.).    See  also  BAAX-ZEBrB. 

H  The  Sea  of  the  Phifis(ine*.-Vf 
Mediterranean  (Exod.  xxiii.  31). 

Philologns  [Lat.  from  Gr.  PhiW^ 
=  ''fond  of  talking,'*  "fond  of  langi:aec 
"a  philologist*']. 

A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  se^' 
his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15). 

Phllosoiiliy  [Gr.  Pkihsophia  =  "k^ 
of  wisdom"]. 

The  love  of  wisdom.  According  t 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  word  corr- 
sponding  to  our  term  *' philosophy"  &^' 
arose  or  gained  extensive  currency  Xhr^- 
the  sage  Pythagoras,  who  is  beherwi  f 
have  Uved  from  about  570  to  504  B-i* 
Being  called  *'  wise,"  he,  with  the  modesT 
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of  true  excellence,  disclaimed  the  compli- 
ment, sajinff  that  he  was  not  wbe,  but  a 
lover  of  wisdom  ;  no  one  was  wise  but  the 
Deity.  Philosophy  aims  at  penetrating 
beneath  what  is  superficial  and  temporary 
to  first  principles  or  laws.  It  has  two 
departments — Mental  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy. When  the  term  philosophy  stands 
alone,  it  gen^^ly  means  only  the  former  of 
these  two.  Jewish  philosophy  was  mainly 
derived  from  abroaa.  A  certain  influence 
in  this  respect  may  have  been  exerted  on 
the  Hebrews  from  an  early  period  of  their 
history  by  their  relation  to  Egypt.  Certain 
tenets,  originally  of  Accadian  origin, 
adopted  by  the  Babylonians,  may  ulti- 
mately have  found  their  way  to  Palestine 
through  the  returned  exiles.  The  period 
of  nearly  200  years  after  they  came  back 
to  their  own  land  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Persians  must  have  familiarised 
them  with  the  Magian  or  Zoroastrian  phil- 
osophy. [HiSTOEY  %  (2),  Maoi,  Pebsia.] 
Then  from  about  332  B.C.,  when  the 
Jews  came  under  the  authority  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament  period,  they  must  have 
had  continual  opportunities  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  philosophy, 
the  exchange  of  the  Greek  for  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Palestine  making  no  difference 
in  this  respect,  since  the  Romans  had 
adopted  their  philosophy  from  the  Greeks, 
and  were  contented  to  learn  from  them 
after  they  had  conquered  them  in  battle. 
Of  the  various  Greek  philosophic  sects 
which  differed  from  each  other  in  the 
most  fundamental  manner,  two  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament — the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoics — representatives 
of  which  were  encountered  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  the  great  seat  of  their  speculations 
(Acts  xvii  18).  [Epicubeans,  Stoics.1 
"when  Josephus  wished  to  commena 
Fharisaism,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent, 
to  his  Roman  patrons,  he  represented  it  as 
a  kind  of  Stoidsm  (Lifet  2).  At  a  later 
period  another  philosophy  rooted  itself  in 
£g^t,  and  spread  over  Palestine  and 
various  other  countries.  It  was  called 
**  Gnosticism,"  from  the  Greek  Gnosis  = 
"inquiry,"  "judgment,"  "knowledge." 
Its  adherents  spUt  into  a  multitude  of 
sects,  though  there  were  certain  funda- 
mental pouits  in  which  they  generally 
agreed.  Attempting  to  explain  why  with 
an  all -beneficent  and  omnipotent  Being 
ruling  the  universe  evil  should  exist,  some 
of  them  imagined  an  inferior  ruler — the 
Demiurge,  whom  some  made  the  ci'eator 
of  this  world,  to  whom  they  attributed  the 
evil  which  it  contained.  In  the  Divine 
fulness  there  were  other  supernatural 
beings  besides  the  Demiurge.  They  were 
called  -^ons,  and  pedigrees  of  them  were 
g:iven.     The    system   did   not   begin   to 


flourish  extensively  till  the  second  century, 
but  its  germs  may  have  existed  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  vi. 
20 — R.V.,  counsels  Timothy  to  turn  away 
"  from  the  profane  babblings  and  oppon- 
sitions  of  knowledge  [A.V.  "science"] 
which  is  falsely  so-called,"  "  know- 
ledge "  or  "  science  "  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Greek  Gnosis  :  the  very  term  by  which 
the  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  designate 
their  S3r8tem.  The  "profane  babblmgs" 
are  probably  what  he  elsewhere  character- 
ises as  "vain  talking"  (i.  6),  "profane 
and  old  wives*  fables^*  (iv.  7)  ;  while  the 
imagined  pedigrees  of  Moia  are  stigma- 
tised as  "  fables  and  endless  ^nealogies, 
the  which  minister  questionmgs  rather 
than  a  dispensation  of  God,  which  is  in 
faith  "  (i.  4— R.V.  ;  cf .  also  2  Tim.  ii.  14, 
16,  23  and  Titus  iii.  9).  The  "phil- 
osophy" against  which  Paul  warns  the 
Colossians  m  his  epistle  to  them  (ii.  8) 
appears  to  be  Jewisn  traditionary  notions 
on  ceremonial  and  other  matters  which 
were  not  "  philosophy "  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Pliln«liMi  [Heb.  Pinehhas  ="  brazen  " 
or  "  copper- mouth  "  (Gesenius);  "ser- 
pent's mouth  "  (Oxford  Bible),  The  one 
derivation  takes  the  second  part  of  the 
word  Phinehas  from  Heb,  Nehhosheth 
=  "  brass,"  **  copper";  the  other  from 
Xahhash  =  "  a  serpent"]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi  25),  He  ran  a  javelin 
through  an  Israelite  and  a  Midianite 
woman  who  had  come  together  into  the 
camp,  this  summary  puniSiment  termin- 
ating a  plague  which  was  then  raging  as  a 
judgment  a^inst  the  idolatries  and  the 
impurities  mto  which  the  Midianitish 
women  were  leading  their  Hebrew  ad- 
mirers. An  everlasting  priesthood  was 
therefore  promised  to  the  descendants  of 
Phinehas  (Numb.  xxv.  1-18;  Psalm  cvi, 
30),  He  was  sent  with  ten  princes  to 
remonstrate  with  the  two-and-a-half  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  on  their  erection  of  an 
altar,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  for 
idolatrous  worship  (Josii.  zxii.  13),  He 
received  as  his  share  of  the  promised  land 
a  hill  in  Moimt  Ephraim  (xxiv.  33),  He 
obtained  the  Divine  sanction  for  the 
attack  on  Gibeah  and  its  Benjamite 
defenders  on  account  of  the  great  sin  its 
inhabitants  had  committed  (Judg.  xx.  28^. 

(2)  The  youn^r  of  Eli's  two  degenerate 
sons.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines  in  which  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken ;  and  when  the  news  of  the  catas- 
trophe arrived,  they  so  affected  the 
feelings  of  his  wife  that  the  pains  of 
premature  childbirth  came  upon  her,  and 
she  died  (I  Sam.  i.  3;  ii.  34;  iv.  11, 
19-22), 
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(3)  The  father  of  a  certain  Eleazor 
(Ezra  viii.  33). 

Phlogoa  fGr.  Fhlegon  =  **  burning," 
"scorching'*]. 

A  Christian  at  Borne  to  whom  Paul  sent 
his  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  14). 

Phcabe,  Phebe  [Lat.  Phabfy  Gr.  Phoibe 
=  "pure,"  "bright,"  "radiant"]. 

A  woman  who  had  been  a  *•  servant "  or 
"  deaconess"  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea, 
the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  but  removed 
temporarily  or  permanently  to  Bome. 
The  Apostle  Paul  warmly  commended  her 
to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Christians 
there  (Bom.  zvi.  1,  2). 

PhcBBiolA,   PhenldA,    Phenioe   (1) 

HLat.  Fhcenicia;  Gr.  Phoinike,  from  Gr. 
Phoinix  =  **  a  date  palm-tree."  But 
Prof.  Sayce  believes  it  possible  that 
the  process  may  have  been  reversed,  and 
the  palm-tree  been  named  from  the 
country  Phoenicia,  in  which  it  was  first 
found  by  the  Greeks  {Races  of  Bible ,  67)1. 
A  narrow  strip  of  territory  between  tne 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west  and  the 
range  of  Lebanon  and  the  detached  hills 
nuiuing  south  from  it  on  the  east.  Its 
length  may  have  been  120  miles,  its 
breadth  less  than  20.  Phoenicia  proper  was 
much  smaller,  being  but  28  miles  long  by 
the  same  breadth  as  before.  Phoenicia 
was  fertile,  being  watered  by  numerous 
streams  descending  from  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  people  of  the  region  were  regarded  as 
of  the  Shemitic  race,  and  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  came  originally 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  possibly  from 
the  Bed  Sea.  While  tested  by  their 
language,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
Hebrew,  they  are  undoubtedly  Shemitic, 
Prof.  Sayce  is  of  opinion  that  in  race 
they  mav  not  have  been  Dure  Shemites, 
Of  their  two  leading  cities,  Sidon,  or  Zidon, 
rose  first  into  celebrity.  Tyre  did  not 
follow  nearly  so  soon.  [Sidon,  Tyee.] 
Other  Tyiian  towns  were  Zarephath,  or 
Sabefta  (q.v.),  and  Accho  (q.v.).  The 
territory  which  the  Phoenicians  inhabited 
had  good  natural  harbours ;  Mount 
Lebanon  afforded  them  an  all  but  ex- 
haustless  supply  of  timber,  with  which  ships 
were  constructed,  and  tiiey  became  the 
most  skilful  navigators  knon  n  to  antiquity. 
They  not  merely  traded  to  distant  coun- 
tries accessible  by  Mediterranean  routes, 
but  they  colonised  spnots  favourable  for 
commerce,  some  of  which  afterwards  rose 
into  importance.  [For  that  at  Caphtor 
(Greater  Phoenicia),  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  Nile  delta,  see  PHUJSiTNEal  But 
the  most  celebrated  colony  of  all  was 
Carthage,  on  the  African  coast,  near 
modem  TuniSj  which  was  long  a  rival  of 
Bome,  hv  which  it  was  at  la^  destroyed. 
Of  the  Guthaginian  leaders  who  figured 


in  the  Punic  wars,  some,  if  not  alL  lad 
names    purely    Phoenidan,    and   alwiA 
Hebrew.    Thus,    Hannibal   meam  "^tk 
ffrace  of  Baal,"  and  Haadmbal  ''vkv 
help  (is)  BaaL"   [For  tliereIatioits,dhMiy 
commercial,  between  the  Israelztea  and  ^ 
Phoenicians  in  Old  Testiuiient  times,  v 
especially  Ttbe.    For  the  injury  done  t* 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  ^niaria  ta^ 
Judsea,  see  Baai.  and  Ashtoseth  ;  mt^ 
Ahab,   Elijah,   Jezebel.,    etc.1    lVh& 
our  Lord  visited  the  coast  of  Tyre  ui 
Sidon,    He   was   within    the   Phaeoiac 
territory  (Matt.  zv.  21 ;  Mark  viL  24,  VC. 
[SYBO-FH(EiaciAN.]     Various  diriiliiB 
who  were  scattered  abroad,  owing  to  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  martyrte 
of  Stephen,  foimd  their  war  to  P1m«3i 
(Acts  xi.  19).    Paul  and  Barnabas  vat 
through  it  on  their  way  from  Antioch  tc 
Jerusalem  (xv.  3).  Paul,  on  his  last  voyi^ 
to  Jerusalem,  sailed  in  a  PhcpnicBUi  vene. 
which  brought  him  to  Tyre  (xxi.  2, 3). 

Plicsnlx»  PbenlM  (2)    [Gr.  Pkou^ 

**  a  date  palm-tree  "]. 

A  haven  in  Crete  '^  looking  north-es^ 
and  south-east "  (marffin^  **  down  tfe 
south-west  wind,  and  down  the  nor*- 
west  wind  "  (Acts  xxvii.  1 2 — B. V.).  It  p 
now  called  Lutro,  and  is  the  most  secsff 
harbour  on  the  south  of  Crete. 

Pliiygla  [Lat.  from  Gr.  /*r»fi*. 
the  feminine  of  Phrugios  =  "  dry  "  CO]-. 

A  large  and  impor&nt  proTince  <^  As» 
Minor,  which,  after  its  original  bonodahf 
were  curtailed  by  the  dissererance  fitw  ^ 
of  Galatia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  M 
Bithynia  and  Galatia ;  on  the  south  fcf 
Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Isauria ;  on  the  eostM 
Cappadoda  and  Lvcaonia;  and  on  tk 
west  by  Caria,  Svna,  and  BCyaia.  It  w» 
a  high  tablelana  between  the  chaxa  d 
Mount  Taurus  on  the  south  and  Moiffti 
Ida  and  Temnon  on  the  norUi.  Of  it> 
towns,  four  are  mentioned  in  the  X^v 
Testament — Laodicea,  Colosae,  Hierapo^ 
and  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Strangers  from  if 
were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  that  day  ^ 
Pentecost  signalised  by  the  descent  ol'tk 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  10).  Phrygia  *» 
traversed  by  Paul  on  his  second  and  thsti 
missionary  journeys  (Acts  xvi.  6:  xm 
23). 

Phnrali*  PnnUi  [Heb.  Phnrak-'^ 
branch"]. 

A  **  servant "  of  Gideon*s,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  night  journey  to  reooo;- 
noitre  the  Midianite  camp  (Judiz;  rii 
10,11). 

Phut  [Put]  (Gen.  x.  6— A.V. ;  E«k- 
xxvii.  10—  A.V. ;  xxxviii  5  —  AV. 
margin). 

Phavmli  [Puvah]  (Gen,  xlvi  13- 
A.V.). 
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Pbygelliis  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Fhugelloa  = 
"little  fugitive  "(?)]. 

A  Chrisnan  in  "  Asia  "  who,  with  others, 
turned  away  from  the  apc^tle  Paul  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

Pbylaotery  [Lat.  Phylactarium ;  Gr. 
Phitlakterion  =  '*  an  amulet "]. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  {Kitto's  Cyclopad.  [21. 
iii.  637)  defines  phylacteries  as    *'  small 


FUYLACTERV. 

square  boxes,  made  either  of  parchment  or 
black  seal-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed 
slips  of  parchment  or  vellum,  with  Exod. 
xiu.  2-10;  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22 
written  on  them,  and  which  are  worn  on 
the  head  and  the  left  arm  by  every  Jew  on 
week-day  mornings  during  the  time  of 
prayer.'*  Jewish  tradition  declares  that 
the  making  of  these  prayer  fillets  is 
enjoined  in  £xod.  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8  ; 
and  xi.  18.  Some  of  the  Pharisees  in  our 
XfOrd's  time  made  broad  their  phylacteries, 
80  tbat-men  might  see  from  afar  that  they 
were  engaged  in  prayer  or  meditation. 
[Fbontlet.J 

Pl-beM«li  [Heb.  Pi-Bheseth  =  *«  (the) 
abode  of  Bluest  or  Bast*'].  She  was  an 
Egyptian  goddess. 

An  Egyptian  city  or  town,  mentioned  in 
Szek.  XXX.  17.  It  is  believed  to  be 
Bubastos  or  Bubostes,  or,  as  on  the  margin 
of  the  A. v.,  Pubastum.  It  is  now  called 
Tell-Bastl[,  and  is  on  the  Egyptian  delta 
near  Lagazio,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bubastite,  called  also  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  most  easterly  of  **the 
seven  streams''  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  15^.  It  is  about 
45  miles  north-east  by  north  of  modem 
Cairo,  and  30  south-west  by  south  of  ancient 
Zoon.  Among  the  ruins  are  the  remains 
of  a  once  splendid  temple  of  red  granite, 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  the  place. 


Pleoe  [English]. 

Among  the  Scnpture  uses  of  this  word, 
one  is  that  it  stands  a«  the  designation  of 
certain  coins,  or  their  money  equivalents  if 
a  coinage  had  not  yet  existed  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19;  Jobxlii.  11). 

I.  A  piece  of  gold. —A  money  designation 
occurring  in  2  Kings  v.  5.  Though 
**  piece  '"is  in  the  text  both  of  the  A.  V. 
and  the  R.V.,  it  is  in  italics,  implying  that 
it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  margin  of 
the  R.V.  substitutes  **  shekels."  [Shekel.] 

II.  A  piece  of  silver. 

m  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(a)  In  most  cases  there  is  no  word 
corresponding  to  ''pieces "  in  the  Hebrew. 
Thus  Abimelech  gives  Abraham  simply  **  a 
thousand  of  silver  "  (Gen.  xx.  16).  The 
probable  meaning  is  a  shekel,  in  wmch  case 
**a  piece  of  sflver"  and  "a  shekel  of 
silver"  are  the  same  (Gen.  xx.  16  ;  xxxiii. 
19;  xxxvii.  28:  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix.  4; 
xvL  5  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  36 ;  2  Kings  vi.  25 ;  Hos. 
iii.  2 ;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13.     [Shekel.] 

(Jb)  The  rendering  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  30  of 
the  Hebrew  Bats  =  "  a  fragment."  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  coin. 

i2\  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

la)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Lrakhme 
in  Luke  xv.  8,  9.  It  was  an  Attic  coin, 
worth  9id.  (Liddell  and  Scott) ;  8f d.  (Prof. 
Robinson) ;  about  8d.  (margin  oi  the 
R.V.). 

{b)  The  rendering  of  the  QiTw!k.Arguricn , 
which  in  the  cli^c  language  vaguely 
means  silver  money  in  g^eral,  but  in  the 
New  Testament  stands  for  a  Jewish  shekel, 
2s.  3*37d.  Judas  sold  our  Lord  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver ;  i.e.,  for  £3  10s.  8d.  This 
was  the  sum  required  bv  the  Mosaic  law 
to  be  paid  if  an  ox  gorea  to  death  a  man- 
servant or  a  maid-servant:  t.^.,  a  male  or  a 
female  slave  (Exod.  xxi.  32). 

Piety  FLat.  Pieias]. 

In  1  'fim.  V.  4  "pietv"  is  used  for 
*' dutifulness  to  parents.'*^  This  sense  is 
now  obsolete  in  ifnglish  ;  it  was,  however, 
quite  common  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

PlS60n  [Eng.  and  Fr.]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tonah 
=  "  a  dove,"  in  Lev.  i.  14  ;  v.  7,  U  ;  xii. 
6,  8;  xiv.  22,  30;  xv.  14,  29;  Numb.  vi. 
10.    [Dove.] 

(2)  In  Gen.  xv.  9  "a  young  pigeon "  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Gozaly  from 
gazal  =  "  to  chirn."  The  same  word 
Gozal  is  used  for  tne  young  of  an  eagle  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  1 1 .  Two  young  pi^^eons  were 
permitted  as  an  alternative  ofienng  to  two 
turtle-doves  in  various  Jewish  sacnfices. 

II.  In  the  J^'ew  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Peristera  = 
*'  a  dove,"  in  Luke  ii  24. 

Pl-hmblrotli  [If  Heb.  then  Pi- hahhiivih 
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is  =  "  mouth  of  the  caverns."  It.  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  Egjrptian,  and  =  *'a 
place  decked  with  green  grass  "  {GcHcnim)^ 
or  "a  place  where  sedge  grows " 
{Jabhmky)]. 

One  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  route  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
Baalzephon  (Ejcod.  xiv.  2,  9 :  Numb, 
xxxiii.  7j  8).  Naville,  of  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund,  identified  Pi-hamroth 
witn  Pikerehet,  orPikeheret,  nearPiTHOM 
(q.v.).  Not  merely  is  there  a  similarity  of 
sound,  but  Pharaoh  had  a  farm  there ;  and 
the  Septuagint,  instead  of  **  before  Pi-ha- 
hiroth,"  inserts  '*  before  the  farm.**  The 
city  was  an  iipportant  one,  which  disputed 
with  Pithom  the  honour  of  bein^  the 
capital  of  the  eighth  nome,  or  district,  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Its  special  deity  was 
Osiris.  Naville  believes  that  it  was  the 
same  place  as  Serapiu,  or  Serapeum,  the 
only  known  sanctuary  of  Osins  in  that 
region.  Two  roads  ran  from  it :  the  one  to 
Clusma,  nine  miles  ofP,  the  other  to 
Pelusium. 

PUate  [Lat.  Pilatm  =  **  armed  with  a 
javelin** ;  cf .  also  FUatus=  "close  pressed,** 
**  thick,"  **  dense  **  (an  improbable  ety- 
mology), and  FUeaitts  =  *♦  wearing  tne 
pilus,  or  felt  cap  which  was  the  emblem 
of  liberty]. 

The  sixth  Roman  procurator  in  Judaea, 
called  in  three  passages   Pontius  Pilate 

E.  xxvii.  2  ;  JLuke  iii.  1 ;  Acts  iv.  27). 
IU8.]  He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius 
procurator  of  tJ  udsea  about  a.d.  25 
or  26,  m  succession  to  Valerius  Gratus, 
and  arrived  in  Judasa  the  same  year.  He 
was  already  in  office  when  John  the 
Baptist  and  our  Lord  began  their  respec- 
tive ministries.  In  the  Boman  provinces 
the  first  duty  of  a  procurator  was  to  look 
after  the  revenue,  his  office  being  properly 
a  fiscal  one ;  but  in  certain  cases  at  least  he 
also  exercised  judicial  and  governmental 
power,  his  position  being  closely  analogous 
TO  that  of  **  a  collector  and  magistrate  **  in 
an  Indian  zt/^/«  (district)  (cf.  Matt,  xxrii. 
2 :  xxviii.  14).  The  ordinary  residence  of 
Pilate  was  at  Caesarea,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  his  duty  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
when  the  immense  gatherings  took  place 
at  the  three  leading  Jewish  festivals.  It 
was  probably  at  one  of  these  that  he  fell 
upon  the  Galileans,  and  mingled  their 
biood  with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  2). 
The  presence  of  such  numb^  of  pilgrims 
at  the  comparatively  small  capital,  many 
of  them  under  the  infiuence  of  religious 
fanaticism^  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and 
the  position  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Palestine  was  such  that  a  riot  at  a  festival 
in  Jerusalem  might,  if  unchecked,  speedily 
develop  into  a  national  rebellion.  The 
Galileans  were  a  turbulent  class  of  men, 


prone  to  misbehave  when  they  came  up  U> 
tje  festivals  (Josephus,  ^4ntiq.  XVIL  x- 
2,  9).  There  is  reason  to  believe  tbatPQaSe 
would  not  have  treated  them  as  be  did 
unless  they  had  first  broken  oat  into  not. 
'  Indian   experience   shows    that    a   pcttj 
native  ruler  like  Herud  is  very  jeakns  oaf 
encroachments  on  his  jurisdictaaa  b^  tbe 
representative  of  the  paramoiaiit  pova*, 
believing  them  to  be  the  pvelimioazr  to 
the  annexation  of  his  dominions.    It  is 
probable  that  Herod  took  ofFenoe  at  ^ 
summary  way  in. which  his  subjects  vese 
slain  by  Pilate  on  occasion  of  thie  Gahtett 
riot  (?),  and  very  possibly  this  may  hate 
been  the  origin  oi  the  variance  between  ths 
two  which  was  made  up  when  the  Booib 
governor,  from  a  motive  which  he  did  not 
reveal,    handsomely    acknowledged    t^ 
tetrarch*8  jurisdiction  on  the  daj  when  os 
Lord  was  put  to  death. 

For  details  regarding  Pilate's  action  en 
that  all-important  occasion,  see  jEsa 
Christ.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  chaz«cter 
of  the  Roman  procurator  by  a  speech  of  bas 
when  Jesus,  questioned  as  to  the  nntnre  d 
the  sovereignty  He  was  engaged  in  aestda^ 
up,  explained  that  it  was  an  unworldly  Idag- 
dom,  and  that  His  chief  function  was  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  adding,  ^'  Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heureth  Mv  voioe.^ 
On  this  Pilate  said,  **  What  is  troth?"  and 
went  out,  not  waiting  for  an  answer 
(John  xviii.  33-38).  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  sceptic,  who  believed  trnth  to  be 
unattainable,  and  was  willing  to  rest  ecu* 
tentedly  in  a  state  of  unsettled  donbt. 
With  such  a  philoeojihy  no  very  hisk 
standard  of  moral  rectitude  was  tooe 
expected,  and  Pilate  was  a  worldhsf 
willing  enough  to  act  justly  if  titiis  oooll 
be  done  consistently  with  his  interests,  and 
avoid  criminal  acts  provided  that  this 
could  be  done  at  small  cost :  but  if  heavy 
payment  were  needed,  Pilate  was  not  the 
man  to  give  it.  His  secret  question  to  him- 
self was  not.  What  is  my  duty  ?  bnt,  I« 
my  duty  consistent  with  my  self-inteiest  ? 
He  anjuitted  our  Lord ;  he  was  desiroos  oi 
releasing  Him,  and  he  was  aware  that 

i'ustice  required  that  this  should  be  dooe : 
lut  he  knew  also  that  it  would  hart  his 
popularity ;  so  to  please  the  Jewish  people, 
he  gave  orders  to  scourge  Him  in  wnom  he 
had  just  before  declarea  that  he  had  found 
no  crime.  He  allowed  the  Roman  soldiers, 
whom  a  single  word  from  him  would  have 
restrained,  to  infiict  new  tortures  on  the 
already  lacerated  body  of  the  Victim,  and 
after  many  more  insults  and  injuries 
to  the  uncom^aixiing  SufiFerer,  finaHr 
answered  the  Jewish  clamours  for  tlw 
crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God  hy  giving 
**  sentence  that  it  Should  be  as  they 
required  **  (Luke  xxiii.  24 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvii ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. ;  John  xviiu 
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2S-40  ;  xix. ;  Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv.  27  ;  xiii.  28  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  13).  His  wife  also  interceded 
for  the  victim  of  Jewish  malice  (Matt, 
xxvii.  19) :  and  with  regard  to  this  the 
accuracy  of  the  evangelist  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  whereas  it  had  for  a  long 
Hme  been  illegal  for  a  Koman  governor  in 
a  dangerous  province  to  take  his  wife  with 
hira,  the  law  on  the  subject  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  an  attemi)t 
in  the  Roman  Senate  in  a.d.  21  to  revive  it 
had  met  with  complete  failure. 

Of  uninspired  writers,  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian,  just  mentions  Pilate: 
'while  the  Jewish  writers  Philo  and 
Josephus  give  details  regarding  his  cha- 
racter and  history.  Philo,  who  was 
contemporanr  with  Pilate,  describes  an 
effort  of  his  to  dedicate  some  gilt  shields  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  place 
them  within  Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem. 
The  act  produced  a  riot,  and  he  had  to 
take  the  shields  back  again  to  Csesarea. 
In  narrating  this  event,  Philo,  who  sym- 
pathised with  those  who  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  shields  into  Jerusalem, 
writing  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  aescribes  Pilate  as  *'  a  man  of  a 
very  inflexible  dispositioUj  and  very  merci- 
less, as  well  as  veir  obstinate."  He  also 
says  that  he  feared  thev  might  complain 
to  the  emperor  about  Pilate  **  in  respect  of 
his  corruption  and  his  acts  of  violence,  and 
his  habit  of  insulting  people,  and  his 
cruelty,  and  his  continual  murders  of 
people  untried  and  uncondemned,  his 
never-ending  and  gratuitous  and  most 
grievous  inhumanity.  Therefore,  being 
exceedingly  angry,  and  being  at  all  timos 
a  man  of  most  ferocious  passions  .  .  ." 
(Philo,  translated  by  Yonge,  l\\  165-C). 
Observe  the  worcis,  "His  continual 
murders  of  people  ....  un- 
condemned." Thev  recall  the  case  of 
our  Lord,  though  feis  murder  was  not 
prompted  primarily  by  Pilate.  Josephus 
mentions  other  incidents  in  Pilate's  his- 
tory. He  sent  a  detachment  of  troops 
into  Jerusalem  by  night,  carrying  with 
them  their  ensigns,  which  had  hitherto 
alwa3r8  been  left  outside  the  city.  Great 
excitement  ensued.  Deputations  of  Jews 
went  to  Ceesarea  to  urge  the  removal  of 
the  ensigns,  and  Pilate,  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  intimidate  the  petitioners, 
was  obliged  at  last  to  comply  with  their 
request  {Antiq.  XVIII.  iii.  1  ;  War»,  II. 
ix.  2,  3).  Some  time  afterwards,  taking 
the  sacred  money  called  Corban  [Cobban], 
he  began  to  expend  it  in  making  an  aque- 
duct to  bring  water  into  Jerusalem  from 
the  uplands  south  of  the  capitaL  The  Jews 
considered  that  this  was  applying  to  secular 
uses  money  which  had  bcP^n  d^icated  to 
God;  and  on  Pilate's  visiting  Jerusalem 
they  beset  his  tribunal  with  much  clamour 


and  tumult.  Having  be 
hand  that  such  an  occun 
to  happen,  he  had  takei 
of  mingling  his  soldiers  in 
the  multitude,  armed  wi 
with  concealed  daggers.  1 
was  at  its  heijp^ht  he  made 
attack  the  rioters  with  tl 
they  did  so  vigorously  ' 
killed,  and  the  rest,  fl 
trampled  many  of  their  n 
The  riot  seems  not  to  hav 
and  the  aqueduct  was 
XVIII.  iii.  2  ;  Wars,  II. 
government  came  to  an 
certain  Samaiitan  persuac 
men  that  if  they  would 
Mount  Gerizim  he  wou 
where  certain  vessels  had 
Moses.  It  was  a  mere  pre 
doubtless  knowing,  as  tl 
that  Moses  never  was  at 
But  multitudes  were  willii 
the  demagogue  up  the  moi 
purposed  au  to  carry  arm 
understood  that  what  the 
rebellion,  and  not  a  search 
therefore  seized  all  the  w 
with  horse  and  foot  soldiei 
the  mass  of  the  professed 
at  the  villag:e  of  Tirathal 
many,  securing  others  an 
to  be  executed.  The  S 
warded  a  complaint  agaii 
immediate  superior,  Vitell 
Sjrria.  Pilaie  was  supc 
government  (a.d.  35  or  3G; 
proceed  to  Rome,  which 
ne  arrived  Tiberius  ha< 
believed  that  Pilate  wt 
Vienno,  on  the  Rhone,  i 
Gaul  (France),  and  ultimi 
suicide.  Various  Acta  I* 
Pilate")  are  extant,  but  i 
agree,  and  all  are  con 
spurious. 

PUdMh  [Heb.  of  ( 
{Geseniiis) ;  =  **  steel  "  (?) 

A  son  of  Bethuel  and 
xxii.  22). 

PUehA  [Pilha]  (Neh. 

PilhA,  PUehA  [Heb. 
=  **  a  segment,"    **  somo 
(Orseniua);  **a  ploughma 

One  of  those  who  with  2 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  21 — 

PUl  [Obsolete  Eng.  fr 
*' to  deprive  of  hnir,"  "to 

To  take  the  skin  or  r 
(Gen.  XXX.  28).  The  I 
"peel." 

PUtal  [Heb.  abbreviai 
yah  =  **  whom  Jehovah  hi 
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A  priest  of  the  family  of  Moadiah  in  the 
days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  zii. 
17). 

Pino,  Pine-tree  [Engliahl. 

(1^  The  rendering  of  tne  Hebrew 
Tidnhar.  from  dahar  =  **  to  harden/*  '*  to 
endure,'*  occurring  as  the  name  of  a  tree 
in  Lebanon  in  Isa.  xli.  19  and  Iz.  13.  The 
margin  of  the  B.Y.  translates  it  the  Piane 
(q.v.),  while  G^esenius  considers  it  the 
Evergreen  Oak  (Quercm  Ilex),  [Oak.] 
See  also  Fib.  The  tree  has  not  been 
properly  identified. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  Ets  shemfn  in 
Neh.  viii.  15.  It  means  literally  **  the  tree 
of  fatness  or  of  oil/'  and  is  properly  the 
oleaster  or  wild  oUve.     [Olive  (2).] 

PlnBftOle  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Pinnacuhtm, 
a  double  diminutiTe  from  Pinna  =  **  a 
wing"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ptentffion  = 
"a  little  wing/'  ** a  turret,"  "a  battle- 
ment," "a  peak,"  in  Matt.  iv.  5;  Luke 
iv.  9.  The  A.V.  has  **o  [)innacle";  the 
R.V.  more  literally  **  the  pinnacle,"  as  if 
there  was  but  one.  On  the  margin  it 
adds  "  Gr.  wing."  It  was  evident^  the 
very  highest  point  of  the  Temple.  If 
stress  be  laid  on  the  idea  of  a  wing,  then 
the  pinnacle  may  have  been  of  what  would 
now  be  called  **a  wing"  and  Josephus 
terms  a  **  shoulder  "  of  tiie Temple  ( TrarSy 
V.  V.  4).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  such  wings  upholding 
it,  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  expression 
"  the  pinnacle  " — 1.<?.,  the  only  one— then 
the  reference  may  be  to  the  highest  peak  of 
Solomon's  porch,  from  whicm  one  could 
look  down  from  a  giddy  height  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (Antiq.  XV.  xi.  5 ; 
XX.  ix.  7). 

Pinon  [Heb.  =  " darkness,"  "fog " (?)}. 

A  duke  of  Edom  (Geu.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  52). 

Pipe  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  H/utlily 
from  hhalal  =  **  to  pierce."  The  ety- 
mology shows  that  it  was  a  wind  instru- 
ment. It  was  one  of  those  played  by  the 
company  of  prophets  whom  Saul  was  to 
meet  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  was  the  sole  one 
with  which  the  Israelites  expressed  their 
joy  when  Solomon  was  anointed  king 
(1  Kings  i.  40).  It  \s  mentioned  also  by 
Isaiah  (v.  12 ;  xxx.  29),  and  by  Jeremiah 
(xlviii.  36).  Sir  John  Stainer  (Afww  of 
the  Bible,  78)  thinks  that  the  Hhalil  was 
an  oboe  or  a  flute,  probably  the  former. 
It  was  apparently  a  wooden  horn  with  a 
reed  at  tne  thinner  end  for  a  mouthpiece, 
and  a  row  of  holes  for  the  fingers  down 
the  side. 

(2)The  rendering  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  of 
the  Helnrew  Keqebh,  from  naqabh  =  "to 


pierce."  Gesenius,  however,  and  Staias 
consider  it  not  to  ha^e  been  a  maakii 
instrument,  but  the  cavity  in  which  & 
jewel  was  set. 

II.  In  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  QreA  A^m, 
called  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  7a"  pipe  "  (cf.  MjtL 
xi.  17 ;  Luke  vii  32)  ;  but  pipers  in  ^ 
B.V.  are  twice  called  *'  flate-play«n'* 
(Matt.  ix.  23 ;  Rev.  xviiL  22). 

Plram    [Heb.  =  *'  like     a    wild   aai* 

(perhaps  in  running)]. 

A  Canaanite  kin^  of  Jarmnth,  ooe  ci 
those  defeated  by  Joshua    before  Otbeoo 

(Josh.  x.  3). 

Pirathon    [Heb.  =  "  the     first," 

chief,"  "  a  prince,"  **a  leader  *']. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  mount  of  th^ 
Amalekites,  in  the  Ephraimite  temtofr. 
Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  one  of  the  luaci- 
ite  "  judges,"  was  a  Pirathonite*  and  <» 
his  death  was  buried  in  his  native  plwf 
(Judg.  xii.  13-15).  It  is  the  PyrratJion  erf 
Josej^us  {Antiq.  V.  vii.  15),  and  «>- 
mrentlv  his  Pharatho  (XXII.  i.  3),  the 
Pharathoni  of  1  Maoc.  ix.  50.  Bobumxi 
{Later  Ites.  134)  considers  the  plaoe  to 
have  been  at  Ter'ata,  on  a  hill  abool 
6  miles  west-by -south  of  Shechem.  Tfe 
survey  map  identifies  this  doubtfully  with 
Ophrah,  and  places  Pirathon  10  ^mik* 
fiurther  north-west-by-west  at  Fer'an,  * 
still  inhabited  village. 

Plsgali  [Heb.  from  Aramaic  =  **s 
part,"  ** a  piece"]. 

A  mountain  in  the  Moabite  territofT, 
standing  in  a  certain  relation  to  Nebo :  po^ 
sibly  that  of  a  single  peak  to  a  lengthened 
chwn  (Deut  xxxiv.  1).  Ita  top  looked 
down  upon  the  desert  (Numb.  xxL  3(^ 
B.V.).  It  was  visited  by  Balaam  and 
Balak  (xxiii.  14).  From  its  hi^est  pom 
a  large  iiart  of  Canaan  west  of  the  Jordta 
was  visible,  and  to  that  elevated  spo* 
Moses  ascended,  and  from  it  viewed  vx 
promised  land,  which  he  was  forbidden  to 
enter  (Deut.  iii.  27;  xxxiv.  1-4).  I**^ 
on  the  southern  border  of  Sihon,  king  « 
Ammon  (Josh.  xii.  3;  cf.  Deut.  iv,  4^ 
Pisgah  was  long  believed  to  be  Jeb« 
Attarus.  But  the  view  from  the  lattff 
mountain  is  very  circumscribed.  "Msjof 
Conder  {Heth  and  Moab,  128.  129)  identi- 
fies Pisgah  with  * '  a  high  mountain,  qn»** 
bare,  and  of  a  drab-ooloured  lime^**** 
whidi  rises  steep  from  a  vaUey*  T'^ii 
ruined  site  on  the  sky-line.  This  is  "* 
town  and  ridge  of  Si&ghah."  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Beubenite  territoiy.  about 
22  miles  north  of  the  Amon,  10  miles  e»» 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  2  wej* 
from  Moimt  Xebo.    [AaHDOTH-PiaoAH./ 

Plahon.  Plaon  [If  Heb.  then  =  ''^' 
fused  water,"  **  reaundant  water."    But 
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-'-:   Sajce  considers  it  a  Babylonian  word  = 

.      "a  canal"]. 

A  rirer  of  paradise,  which  encompassed 
the  whole  gold-producing  country  of 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11).  It  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Ganges,  and  then  the 
Indus.  Other  rivers  have  been  suggested. 
The  tendency  at  present  being  to  tix  the 
garden  of  Eden  near  Babylon,  perhaps, 
-  as  has  sometimes  been  suffgestcKl,  some 
natural  stream  of  canal -like  aspect 
may  have  been  the  Piahon,  but  the  identi- 
fication is  not  complete. 

'  *         PUrUUa  [Gr.  of  doubtful  meanine] . 

A  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounaed  on 
the  north  by  Phrvgia ;  on  the  south  by 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  of  the  latter  of 
,  which  it  was  considered  the  northern  part ; 
on  the  east  bv  Lycaonia ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Caria.  The  mountain  chain  of  Taurus 
runs  through  it,  and  its  turbulent  inhabit- 
ants were  so  brave  that  they  were  never 
properly  subdued  either  bv  the  Persians 
or  by  the  Romans.  Its  chief  town  was 
Antioch,  visited  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  14). 
;     [Antioch  (2).] 


[Pishon]  (Gen.  ii.  11— A.V.). 
mmpah   [Heb.    of    doubtful   meaning 
(Oesenius)  ;        =  '*  expansion  "       (Oxford 
'.     )Biblf)]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Jether  (1  Chron. 
vii.  38). 

Pit  [English]. 

I.  Lite  tally, — A  large  deep  hole  in  the 
>■      ground.    It   may   be  either  natural    or 

artificial  (Gren.  xiv.  10 ;  xxxvii.  20,  24). 

II.  FigHmtivebj. — It  is  used  in  various 
figurative  senses.  In  three  passages  of 
the  A.V.  (Numb.  xvi.  30,  33 ;  Job  xvii.  16) 
it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol 
(q.v.).     In  the  first  two  verses  the  R.V. 

\^       puts  "pit"  in  the  text  and  " Sheol'*  on 
v*       the  margin.    In  the  third  verse  it  adopts 
?       exactly  the  opposite  arrangement. 
;  Pltoli  [English]. 

(I)  The  renderingof  the  Hebrew  A'o/>/«?;-, 
from  kaphar  =  "  to  cover  over,"  in  Gen. 
xi.  14.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  ark  was 
'  to  be  daubed  over  with  it,  evidently  to 
render  the  junction  of  wooden  planks 
impervious  to  water.  It  may  have  been 
pitch  made  from  resinous  pine  or  similar 
\  trees,  but  was  more  probably  asphalt 
from  Hit,  in  Babylonia.     [BrruiCEN.] 

(2^  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Zepneth^  from  zaphar  =  ^^  to  flow,"  **  to 
be  liquid."  The  ark  of  Moses  was  covered 
over  with  it  (Exod.  ii.  3).  The  streams  in 
the  land  of  Edom  were  to  become  pitch  of 
this  character  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9).  The  last 
passage  suggests  that  it  also  was  asphalt 
from  some  locality.  [BrruiCEN.  ] 
Pltober  [English]. 
Eastern  pitchers  have  generally  one  or 


two  handles,  and  are  carried  by  women  on 
their  heads  or  their  shoulders  to  and  from 
the  well  (Gen.  xxiv.  14,  15,  etc.). 

Plthom  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  Pa  Turn 
=  *' abode  of  Tum,"  *'city  of  Turn" 
{Tarn  being  the  setting  sun,  worshipped  as 
an  Egyptian  **  god  "]. 

One  of  the  two  store  cities  which  the 
Israelites  when  in  bondage  in  Egypt  built 
for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11).  Excavations, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund,  by  Edward  Naville  at 
Tel-el- Maskatah  or  MaskhOta,  showed 
this  to  be  the  ancient  Pithom.  It  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  sweet  water  canal 
which  runs  from  Cairo  to  Suez  through 
the  Wady  Tumilat.  There  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  spot  an  ancient  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  Tum,  but  inscriptions  dug  up 
show  that  the  city  ami  fortifications  did  . 
not  come  into  existence  till  the  times  of 
Ramses  or  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  oppression.  [Puabaoh 
(3).l  Xo  more  ancient  monuments  than 
his  nave  been  found  in  the  place.  To  the 
north-east  of  the  Temple  of  Tum  are 
extensive  subterranean  buildings.  The 
walls  are  9  feet  thick,  built  of  crude  bricks  • 
joined  by  thin  layers  of  mortar.  A  most 
interesting  observation  was  made  that 
some  bricks  had  been  manufactured  with 
and  some  without  straw  (cf.  Exod.  v. 
10-12).  The  walls  enclosed  a  number  of 
re-^tangular  chambers  not  communicating 
\vith  each  other,  the  only  access  to  them 
being  from  above.  Naville  believes  that 
th-jv  were  storehouses  or  granaries,  into 
which  the  Pharaohs  gathered  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  armies  or  even  for 
caravans  about  to  cross  the  desert  into 
Syria.  At  the  time  of  the  Greek  dynasty 
Pithom  received  the  new  name  of  He- 
roopoUs  ("city  of  heroes"),  which  the 
Romans  abridged  into  Ero,  as  is  proved  by 
Latin  inscriptions  from  the  locality  (cf. 
Ero,  the  Egyptian  Ara  =  "  a  storehouse  " 
[Sayce]).  The  Septuagint  substitutes 
'•  HeroopoHs  "  for  "  Goshen  "  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  28.  The  Coptic  version,  though 
translated  from  the  Septuagint,  reads 
*'  near  Pithom,  in  the  lana  of  Ram- 
ses." All  around  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Pithom  was  the  civil  city  of  Thuku, 
believed  to  be  the  Succoth  of  Exod.  xii.  37 
(fj/t/pt  Exploration  Fund;  the  City  of 
Pithom^  by  Edouard  Naville,  2nd  ed. 
188.5). 

Plthoa  [Heb.  of  doubtful  meaning 
{^JeseniM) ;  ="  simple  *'  Cr)  (Oxford Bible)]. 

A  son  of  a  certain  Micah,  a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  vlii.  3d  ;  ix.  41). 

Plague  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Play  a  =  "  a 
blow,"  '*a  stroke,"  "  a  stripe"]. 

I.  In  the  014  Testament. — Four  Hebrew 
words  are  rendered  "plague"  in  the  A.V., 
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viz.,  Xega  =  **  a  stroke,"  "  a  stripe,"  from 
yoga  =  **  to  touch,"  '*  to  strike,"  occur- 
ring sixty-two  times;  Xeghephy  of  the 
same  meaning,  found  six  times;  Magephah^ 
also  of  the  same  meaning,  twentv-one 
times ;  and  Behher  =  "  destruction,"  once 
(in  Hos.  xiu.  14),  rendered  in  the  A.V. 
**  plague,"  while  in  forty-four  others  it  is 
translated  ^^pestilenoej"  and  in  one  (Exod. 
ix.  3)  "murrain."  The  Hebrew  Sega^ 
Negheph^  and  Maaeohah,  the  Latin  pl<iga, 
and  the  English  "plague"  {see  the  etym.J, 
all  suggest  the  same  idea,  that  a  plague  is 
a penalinfliction  sent bjr  Grod  presumably 
as  a  chastisement  for  sin.  In  most  cases 
the  infliction  may  be  an  epidemic  or  other 
disease,  but  it  may  be  also  a  judgment  of  a 
different  character.  What  is  called  in 
English  by  way  of  emphasis  the  plague  is 
a  highly  maU^iant  form  of  typhus  fever, 

nerally  originating  at  Qrand  Cairo,  in 
,  whence  it  spreads  to  Syria,  Asia 

nor,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  **  plagues  " 
mentioned  in  Scripture  may  have  been 
identical  with  "tne  plague";  but  the 
sacred  writers  generally  omit  all  mention 
of  the  sjrmptoms  accompanying  the  disease, 
and  identification  thus  oecomes  impossible. 

[HF.CT5KTAH  IT.] 

The  first  plague  mentioned  in  Scripture 
was  that  sent  on  Pharaoh,  Abraham's 
contemporarv,  for  the  protection  of  Sarah, 
the  patriarch's  wife  (Gen.  xii.  17).  The 
next  plagues  in  point  of  time  were  the  ten 
infiicted  on  Egypt.  The  first  turned  the 
water  into  h\ooa  (Exod.  vii.  14-2o) ;  the 
second  brought  up  multitudes  of  frogs 
(viii.  1  - 16) ;  t£e  third  turned  the  soil  of  the 
land  into  lice,  sand-flies,  or  fleas  (16-19 — 
B.y.,  text  and  margin) ;  the  fourth  brought 
up  swarms  of  flies  (29-32) ;  the  fifth  m- 
flicted  a  veiT  grievous  murrain  on  the  cattle 
(ix.  1-7)  ;  the  sixth  boils  and  blains  upon 
man  as  well  as  beast  (8-1 2) ;  the  seventh  sent 
do^m  hailstones  of  dangerous  magnitude 
(13-35) ;  the  eighth  brought  up  locusts  (x. 
1-20) ;  the  ninui  created  miraculous  dark- 
ness (21-29) ;  and  the  tenth  slew  the 
Egyptian  first-bom  (xi.  1-xii.  30).  A 
plague  was  sent  upon  the  Israelites  for 
making  and  worshipping  the  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.  35).  A  plague  broke  out 
among  the  people  while  thev  were  feasting 
on  the  quails  (Numb.  xi.  3^,  34)  ;  another 
slew  the  spies  who  had  brought  up  an  evil 
report  of  the  land  (xiv.  37 ;  cf.  12) ; 
another  followed  on  the  sympathy  shown 
by  the  people  for  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  when  they  lost  their  lives  as  the 
penalty  of  their  rebellion.  In  this  visita- 
tion 14,700  perished  (xvi.  46-50).  In 
another  plague,  sent  on  account  of  the 
idolatries  and  impurities  at  Baal-peor 
24,000  died  (xxv.  9 :  Josh  xxii.  17  ;  Psalm 
cvi.  29,  30).  The  infliction  of  the  emerods, 


or  piles,  upon  the  Philistines  is  called  a 
plague  (1  Sam.  vi.  4).  A  plague  or  pesti- 
lence, in  which  70,000  penshed,  followed 
on  David's  numbering  tne  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13-25;  1  Chron.  xxi.  12-30).  A 
plague  was  threatened  against  Jehorazn, 
idng  of  Judah,  and  his  people  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  14,  15).  These  inflictions,  being  sent 
on  accoimt  of  sin,  were  partially  mira- 
culous, though  in  various  cases  secondAry 
causes  may  ^ve  been  used  for  their  pron- 
duction.  Sometimes  the  word  plague  is 
used  of  diseases  which  are  not  emdemic:  it 
is  applied,  for  instance,  to  leprosy  in 
individuals  (Lev.  xiii.  3,  5,  6,  etc.),  and 
even  to  the  spreading  of  Fome  infexicr 
forms  of  vegetation  on  the  walls  of  pre- 
sumably damp  houses  (xiv.  35). 

n.  In  the  Xew  Testament, — Plague  is 
the  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ftepe  =  '*  a 
blow,"  "a  stroke"  (Rev.  ix.  20;  xL  6; 
XV.  1 ;  xvi.  9,  21 ;  xviii.  4,  8 ;  xxi  9 ;  xxii. 
18)  and  Mastix  =  **  a  whip,"  **  a  scourge** 
(Mark  iii.  10;  v.  29,  34;  Luke  viL21). 
The  idea  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and 
the  English  words. 

Plain  [English]. 

In  the  A.y.  seven  distinct  words  are 
rendered  **  plain."  Three  of  these  deserre 
special  notice — Shepheiah^  Kikkmr^  and 
Arabah,  HashshepJulah  =  \ha  Shepheimh 
from  Shaphel  =  **  to  be  low  or  depressed,** 
is  translated  in  the  B.y.  ''the  lowland** 
(Deut.  i  7 ;  Josh.  ix.  1 ;  x.  40 ;  xi  2,  16, 
etc.).  The  term  Shephelah  was  the  todi- 
nical  one  for  the  districts  of  Southern  and 
in  part  of  Central  Palestine,  behind  the 
higner  hills  on  the  east  and  the  low-lying 
plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  od  the 
west.  The  Shephelah  most  frequently 
mentioned  is  that  of  Judah,  or  Judiea.  In 
Josh.  XV.  33-47,  forty- two  towns,  with 
their  villages,  are  enumerated  as  being 
within  its  Doimds.  Some  of  these  were, 
however,  generallv  in  Philistine  bandit 
Hence  Obadiah  19  mentions  the  "low- 
land" of  the  Philistines.  The  A.V. 
generallv  translates  Shephelah  '*  plain,** 
**  wall,"  or  **  valley  "  ;  once  **  low  ^sin,** 
and  twice  "low  country."  For  Attkar 
and  Arabah  see  %, 

%  The  Plain, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  KikJrar 
=  "a  globe,"  ''a  circle,"  applied  to  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  as  far  nortn  as  Suoooth 
(Gen.  xiii  10,  11,  12  ;  xix.  17,  25.  28,  29; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23 ;  2  ChroD. 
iv.  17 ;  Neh.  iii.  22 ;  xii.  28.  The  **  cities 
of  the  plain "  (Gen.  xiii.  12 :  xix.  29)— 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  uid 
Bela,  or  Zoar  (xiv.  2)~are  now  gencsaDr 
located  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  nortn 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  As  Major  Conder  pdnts 
out,  their  inhabitants  must  have  required 
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water,  and  therefore  their  "cities"  or 
villages  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
Jordan  or  near  some  spring.  For  details, 
see  Sodom,  Gk>MOBRAH,  etc. 

(2)  ITie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  A  rabah 
in  Deut.  ii.  8— A.V. ;  iii.  17— A. V.  etc. 
The  B.V.  generally  leaves  the  word  un- 
translated.    [Ababah.] 

Plane  PBng*  remotely  from  Lat.  Flata- 
nitSt  Gr.  PlatanoB  —  '*  the  Oriental  plane 
tree. '  *    See  the  article! . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Armon^ 
tooTCk  Aram  =  **  to  be  high,"  in  Gen.  sax. 
37— R. V. ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  8— R.V.  The  A.V. 
calls  it  Chestnut  (q.v.).  The  Oriental 
phme-tree  {Platanm  orientatis)  grows 
from  70  to  90  feet  high.  It  has  palmate 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  sycamore, 
which  is  the  reason  whv  the  latter  tree  is 
sometimes  called  a  plane,  and  has  the 
specific  name  psettdo'platanus.  The  Ori- 
ental plane  is  indigenous  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  In  Palestine  it 
is  wild  by  the  side  of  mountain  streams, 
besides  l)eing  cultivated  in  many  places. 

Pledge  [English].     [Loan.] 

Pleiades  [In  Lat.  and  Gr.  mythology 
=  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
elevated  by  Zeus  or  Jupiter  to  a  place 
among  the  stars]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kimah  = 
"  a  heap,"  occurring  in  Job  ix.  9 — A.V. 
and  B.V. ;  xxxviii.  31— A.V.  and  R.V.  : 
and  Amos  v.  8 — R.V. ;  the  A.V.  in  the  last 
passage  translating  Kimah  =  '*  the  seven 
stars.  '  In  the  B.  V.  of  the  second  passa^ 
the  text  reads,  **  the  cluster,*'  the  margin 
**  the  chain,"  or  **  sweet  influences  "  ;  the 
A.V.  has  the  last  of  these  meanings. 

The  Pleiades  are  a  cluster  of  stars  in  the 
constellation  Taurus  (the  Bull),  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  animal  Six  stars  are 
visibld  on  ordinary  nights.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  once  there  were  seven ;  and 
Mrs.  Hemans  has  a  poem  called  **The 
Lost  Pleiad."  But  it  is  not  lost ;  it  may 
be  seen  on  very  fine  moonless  nights — nay, 
piercing  eyes  can  at  times  detect  twelve, 
and  a  good  telescope  a  hundred  stars  in 
the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades. 

Plough  [English]. 

The  first  plough  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  pointed  stick  or  the  Iwnanch  of  a  tree, 
half  of  another  branch  projectingfrom  it, 
the  whole  guided  by  the  hand.  Then  the 
improvement  was  introduced  of  a  trans- 
verse yoke,  to  which  oxen  could  be 
attachend.  Even  yet,  in  Palestine,  the 
plough  is  of  a  very  humble  character — all 
of  wood  but  the  share,  which  is  sheathed 
in  a  very  thin  plate  of  iron  (cf .  Mission  of 
Inquirif,  II.  64).  Such  an  implement  can 
do  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  groimd.    Hence  the  same  land  has  to 


be  ploughed  over  and  over  again.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  the  Book,  144)  points  out 
that  Oriental  ploughmen  like  to  gossip 
with  each  other;  they  therefore  follow 
each  other  closely.  He  believes  that  when 
Elisha  was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  there  were  twelve  tiny  ploughs,  each, 
with  its  pair  of  bullocks  and  its  man, 
Elisha  the  last  of  the  twelve  (1  Kings  xix. 
19,  20). 

Poeheretli  [Heb.  Pokhereth  -  "  catch- 
ing in  a  net,"  **  ensnaring  "]. 
See  the  compound. 

POCHEEETH-HAZZEBAUC       [Heb.       Pok- 

hereth  -  Hatstsebhnitjim  —  "capturing 
gazelles  by  a  net"  {Gesenim) ;  "outrun- 
ning and  turning  gazelles "  {Sinumis) ; 
*' offspring  of  gazelles"  (?)  {Oxford 
JBibie}]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  or  clan 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  57 — R.V.  ; 
Neh.  vii.  59— B.V.).  The  A. V.  calls  him 
•*  Pochereth  of  Zebaim." 

Poetry  [English]. 

Hebrew  poetir  does  not  rhyme ;  it  is 
more  analogous  to  '*  blank  verse."  But  if 
b^  verse  is  to  be  understood  lines  each 
with  a  certain  pre-arranged  number  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  Hebrew  poetry  is  free 
from  such  restraint.  It  has  no  rules  as  to 
length  of  lines,  or  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
long  or  short  syllables;  notwi^standing 
which,  there  is  in  it  such  a  rhythm  that  it  is 
not  lost  even  in  a  translation.  It  is  ouite 
apparent  through  the  poetical  parts  oi  the 
A.V.  and  the  R.V. — e^Msdally  the  former. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry 
inheres  in  what  is  called  its  parallelism : 
that  is,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  couplets, 
the  first  line  and  the  second  line  of  which 
express  the  same  idea  in  different  language. 
The  first  couplet  in  the  Bible,  that  in  Gen. 
iv.  23,  is  on  this  model : 
"  Adah  nnd  Zillah.  hear  my  voice  ; 

Ye   wives   of    Laniech,    hearken    unto   my 
speech.*' 

Here  the  words  **  Adah  and  Zillah  "  in  the 
first  line  exactly  correspond  to  **  Ye  wives 
of  Lamech  "  in  the  second ;  and  the  ex- 
pression **  Hear  my  voice  "  in  the  first  line 
IS  parallel  in  meaning  to  "Hearken  unto 
my  speech"  in  the  second.  If  a  couplet 
be  read  as  prose  instead  of  poetry,  its 
meaning  may  be  misunderstood.  Bead  the 
latter  twtrt  of  the  verse  as  prose :  **  For  I 
have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a 
voung  man  to  my  hurt"  (A.V.).  Here 
liam^  confesses  to  have  slain  two  men — 
one  whose  age  is  uumentioned,  and  another 
stated  to  have  been  young.  Read  the 
passage  next  in  the  R.  V.,  as  taken  from. 
Hebrew  poetry : 
**  For  I  hRve  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 
And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me."  » 
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The  "  man  "  of  the  first  line  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  *^  young  man  '*  of  the 
second ;  it  was,  therefore,  only  one  indi- 
vidual whom  Lamech  slew.  Sometimes 
an  obscure  line  in  the  poetic  parts  of 
Scripture  can  be  understood  by  examining 
whether  the  same  idea  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  other  line  of  the  couplet. 
If  it  is  so,  then  the  light  afforded  by  the 
one  line  can  be  employed  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  Psalm 
xxii.  20 : 

"  Deliver  my  soul  fVoin  the  swonl, 
My  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog." 

The  meaning  of  "  my  darling  "  if  it  stood 
alone  would  be  obscure.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  parallel  to  **  mv  soul,"  by  which  is 
probably  meant  "  my  life,"  in  the  first  line 
of  the  couplet.  Very  frequently,  in  place  of 
the  second  line  simply  re^)eating  in  different 
language  the  idea  contamed  in  the  first,  it 
expre<)ses  a  new  idea  more  or  loss  closely 
connected  with  the  first.  Thus,  we  find 
in  Jcbiii.  17: 

"There  the  wicked  cease  from  tr.mbliug, 
And  there  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  series  of  couplets, 
each  consisting  of  two  lines,  the  poetry  is 
more  complex;  thus,  there  is  in  Psalm 
xxiv.  9: 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gatea  ; 
Yea  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  do'^rs, 

And  the  King  of  glory  sliall  rome  In." 

In  Dent,  xxxii.  42  the  first  line  refers  to 
the  third,  and  the  second  to  the  fourth. 
The  quotation  is  from  the  R.V. : — 

"  I  will  make  Mine  arrows  drank  with  blood, 
And  My  sword  slrill  devour  flesh, 
Witli  the  blood  <if  tlie  slain  and  the  captives, 
From  the  head  of  thL»  leaders  of  tlie  enemy." 

When  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
divided  into  three  classes — Historic.  Poetic, 
and  Prophetic  books— those  which  fall 
under  the  second  division  are  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  R.V.  introduces  the  great 
improvement  of  printing  the  poetic  parts 
of  Job,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  couplets, 
with  the  separate  lines  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Ecclesiastes  it  pnnts  as  prose. 
The  Book  of  Lamentations,  the  prayer  of 
Jonah,  and  that  of  Habakkuk  are  also 
printed  as  poetry,  the  rest  of  the  prophets 
as  prose,  though  a  great  many  verses  are 
at  least  semi -poetic.  Scattered  over  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  are  also 
poems,  short  or  long,  printed  as  such, 
namely,  the  speech  of  mmech  (Gren.  iv. 
23,  24;  ;  Jacob's  prophecy  about  his  sons 
(xlix.  2-27) ;  the  songs  of  Moses  and 
Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  1-18,  21,  etc.).  The 
earlier  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  a  greater 
fire  of  genius  than  that  produced  at  a  later 


date.  For  alphabetic  poetry. ««  Alphabet. 
Poetic  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Old  are  printed  in  the  E.V.  as 
poetry  (Matt.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  6 ;  Acts  ii.  17-21, 
25-28,  34,  35,  etc.). 

PoUiuc  [Gr.  and  Lat.,  meaning  doabt- 
ful]. 

in  the  Koman  and  Greek  mythology, 
the  deified  brother  of  Castor  [Castob  asd 
Pollux]  (Actsxxviii.  11). 

Pomegnuutte  [Remotely  from  Ltt 
Tbmum  =  **  fruit,"  **  an  apple,"  and 
ffranatum  =  **ha.rmg  many  grains"  or 
*'  seeds"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Rimnnm 
(from  the  adjective  Hmmott  =  **  full  of 
marrow"  [?])  {Gesenitis),  occurring  in 
twenty-five  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  pomegranate  ^Pyniee 
granalum).  It  is  a  tree  from  2o  to  30 
feet  high,  having  oblong  or  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  wiUiout  dots.  The  flowen 
have  generally  scarlet  petals  proceeding 


POMKORANATK. 

from  a  large  leathery  calyx.  The  frmt 
has  a  leathery  rind,  with  numerous  seedi 
enveloped  in  bright  red  pulp,  which 
is  most  refreshing  to  the  taste.  "Hk 
pomegranate  is  wild  in  Northern  Africs 
and  Western  Asia.  Tristram  thinks  thst 
it  may  be  so  in  Gilead.  It  was  IbT^l 
cultivated  in  Palestine  in  Soipture  tiawi 
(Numb.  xiii.  23;  xx.  5;  Deut.  viii.  8; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Song  iv.  3,  13 ;  vi.  7,  H ; 
viii.  2;  Joel  i.  12;  Hag.  ii.  19).  R^ 
sentations  of  blue  pomegranates  alter' 
nating  with  bells  maae  of  gold  were  to  he 
put  adong  the  skirts  of  the  robe  connected 
with  the  high  priest's  ephod  (Exod.  xxvm. 
33,  34 ;  xxxix.  26).  The  chapiters  of  the 
two  pillars  at  the  porch  of  Soloniona 
Temple  had  each  around  them  a  network 
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with  a  hundred  pomegranates  (1  Kings  yii. 
18— R.V.  margin;  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2 
Chron.  iii  16  ;  Jer.  lii.  22,  23).  The  fruit 
is  still  much  cultivated  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Pommel  [Eng.  remotely  from  Low 
Lat.  Fomellus  =  **  a  little  apple/'  a  di- 
minutiTe  of  Lat.  Pomum  =  **  an  apple  *']. 

The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew 
word  GuUah  =  "a  j[lobe,"  from  galal  = 
**  to  roll»"  occurring  m  2  Chron.  iv,  12, 13. 
The  R.V.  translates  it  "  bowl,"  as  the 
A.V.  does  in  1  Kings  Tii.  41,  42:  Eccles. 
xii.  6 ;  and  Zech.  iv.  3. 

Pontius 

to   the   sea 

sea"]. 

PoNTTOT  Pilate  [Pilate]  (Matt.xxvii, 
2;  Luke  iii.  1). 

Poatui    [Lat.    from   Gr.    Pcntoa 
poetical  word)  =  "  the  sea  "]. 

A  province  in  the  north-east  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (the  Euxine,  or  idlack 
Sea),  from  the  first  word  of  which  the 
name  of  the  province  was  derived ;  on  the 
south  by  Cappadoda;  on  the  east  by 
Colchis ;  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia. 
About  B.C.  400  it  became  an  independent 
kingdom.  Six  of  its  successive  kings  were 
called  Mithridates,  the  last  of  them  main- 
taining till  his  death  (b.o.  63)  a  fierce 
strug^e  with  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it 
to  the  position  of  a  protected  State ;  and 
then,  after  a  time,  converted  it  into  a 
province  of  their  empire.  Men  from 
Fontus  were  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  witnessed  the  gift  of  tongues  (Acts  ii, 
9).  Aquila  was  bom  in  the  province 
(xviii.  2).  The  Jews  of  Pontus  were 
ranked  among  the  "  strangers  "  to  whom 
Peter  addressed  his  epistles  (1  Peter  i.  1). 

Pool  [English]. 

Generally  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Berekhath  (Arabic  Burkat  or  Birkei),  in 
fifteen  jmssages  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
I)ool  is  a  reservoir  for  water,  supplied 
either  by  rain  or  by  springs  within  its  bed. 
Among  the  pools  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (q.v.)  (Nen.  iii. 
15  [?] ;  John  v.  2) ;  the  pool  of  Siloam 
(q.v.)  (ix.  7) ;  the  upper,  the  lower,  and 
the  old  pools— all  at  or  very  near  Jeru- 
salem ;  2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Isa.  vii.  3 ; 
xxii.  9,  11 ;  xxxvi.  2) ;  the  pool  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12);  the  pool  m  Gibeon  (ii. 
13) ;  and  the  pool  oi  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xxii.  38). 

Poor  [English!. 

It  waa  Divinely  communicated  to  the 
Israelites  that  though  poverty  might 
temporarily  disappear  from  their  com- 
munity at  times  of  great  prosperity  (Deut. 
XV.    4),  yet  it  would   mevitably   recur. 


If  a  loan  were  required  by  a  poor  man, 
it  was  to  be  bestowed,  even  though  the 
near  approach  of  the  seventh  year  (**  the 
year  of  release")  would  soon  give  him 
the  legal,  whatever  it  might  do  as  to  the 
moral,  ri^t  of  not  repaying  the  debt 
(7-10).  That  year  of  Releasb  (Exod. 
xxiii.  11,  etc.),  tne  Jubilee,  permission  to 
glean  at  ordinary  harvests  year  by  year, 
and  other  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
were  so  framed  as  greatly^to  benefit  the 
poor  (Lev.  xix.  10  ;  xxiii.  22  ;  xxv.  26,  35, 
39,  47,  etc.).  The  poll-tax  which  each 
man  had  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  his 
soul  or  "  life*'  on  the  taking  of  a  census 
was  the  same  in  amount  (aTOut  Is.  IJd.) 
for  both  rich  and  poor,  but  in  offermgs 
presented  at  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  a 
cheaper  form  of  gift  was  sometimes 
prescribed  for  the  poorer  worshipper  (Lev. 
xii.  8 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xxvii.  8,  etc^.  But  a 
judge  was  not  to  give  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  a  man  because  he  was  poor ;  the  claims 
of  justice  were  to  be  mramount  over  every 
other  consideration  (Exod.  xxiiii.  3  ;  Lev. 
xix.  15).  During  the  subsequent  period 
of  Jewish  history  many  gracious  promises 
are  made  to  the  poor,  and  the  Divine 
procedure  to  them  is  shown  to  be  that  of 
loving  care  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Job  v.  15; 
xxxiv.  28 ;  xxxvi.  15 ;  Psalm  ix.  18 ;  x.  14 ; 
xii  6 ;  xxxiv.  6 ;  xxxv.  10,  etc.).  Bless- 
ingpi  are  also  promised  to  the  man  who 
pities  the  poor  (Psalm  xii.  1 ;  Prov.  xiv. 
21,  31  ;  xxix.  7,  etc.).  Our  Lord  in  the 
course  of  His  ministrv  showed  His  great 
love  for  the  poor  (Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Luke 
xviii.  22 ;  John  xiii.  29,  etc.) ;  and  it  was  a 
special  characteristic  of  His  ministry  that 
to  the  poor  the  gospel  waspreached  (Matt, 
xi.  6 ;  Luke  xiv.  21-23).  Theeariy  Church 
considered  it  one  of  its  most  sacred  duties 
to  look  after  its  poor,  and  as  far  as  its 
limited  resources  would  allow,  the  poor 
also  outside  its  communion  (Acts  vi.  1-6  ; 
xi.  27-30 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3  ;  GaL 
ii.  10). 

The  poor  in  spirit  are  the  humble, 
whether  rich  or  poor  in  this  world's  goods 
(Matt.  V.  3). 

Poplar  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
Popu/us  =  *'  a  poplar- tree  "J. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Libhnehy 
from  labhan  —  '*  to  be  white,"  applied  to  a 
tree  apparently  with  white  bcu'k,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37  and  Hosea  iv.  13.  In  the 
second  passage  it  is  ranked  with  trees  of 
which  the  shadow  is  good.  If  it  is  the 
poplar,  the  species  is  ropulus  alba,  the  tall 
tree  with  white  wood,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
branches  white  and  cottony,  cultivated 
and  possibly  indigenous  in  Britain.  In  the 
first  passage  the  R.V.  has  on  the  margin 
"  Storax,"  referring  to  Styraw  officinale, 
a  resinous  shrub  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  a 
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native  of  the  Levant.  The  Septua^nt 
gives  its  suffrage  for  this  species  in  Gen. 
XXX.  37,  and  for  its  white  poplar  in  Hos. 
V.  13. 

PonUh*  [Heb.  from  Persian  Pure  = 
**an  ornament'*  (?)  {Gesenius)  \  ** having 
many  chariots '*  (Oxford  BibU)]. 

One  of  Haman  s  sons  (Esther  ix.  8). 

Poroh  [£ng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
TorticHs  =  *'  a  porch  "]. 

A  walk  protected  by  a  roof  supported 
by  pillars ;  a  colonnade  ;  a  portico.  There 
were  often  porches  of  this  character  in 
royal  or  other  mansions  (Judg.  iii.  23 ; 
Mark  xiv.  68) .  There  was  one  in  Solomon's 
Temple,  of  which  the  pattern  was  given 
him  Dy  David  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  the  altar 
(Ezek.  viii.  Id;  Joel  iL  17),  and  was 
evidently  the  walk  called  Solomon's  Porch, 
mentioned  in  John  x.  23;  Acts  iii.  11; 
T.  12.    [Solomon  H  (1)]. 

Poroiiis  Festns  [FEsrirs]  (Acts  xziv. 
27). 

Poronpine  FEng.  from  Lat.  Poretis  = 
=  **  a  pig,"  and  remotely  from  Lat.  Spina 
spine.'*      Literally,    **a    spinous 
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he  rendering  in  Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv.  1 1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  14—101  R.V.— of  the  Heb.  Qip- 
poahy  from  qaphadh  =  **  to  contract," 
**  to  roll  into  a  ball,"  which  the  porcupine 
does,  and  the  bittern  (as  the  A.V.  calls 
the  animal)  does  not  do.  The  common 
porcupine  {fft/strix  cristata)  is  common  in 
I'alestine,  especially  in  the  gorges  leading 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Joraan.  A  rarer 
species,  Atherura  hirsutirostics^  has  also 
b«en  foimd  in  Judaoa. 

Porpoise  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat 
Por«/«  =  '*a  pig,"  and  Pi*m  =  **a 
fish  "]. 

The  rendering  of  Tahhmh,  from  hhashah 
=  "  to  rest,"  in  the  R.V.  on  the  margin 
of  Exod.  XXV.  5 ;  xxvi.  14 ;  xxxvi.  19 ;  and 
Ezek.  xvi.  10.  The  text  has  '  *  seal "  in  the 
compound  word  "seal-skin,"  Wherever 
this  occurs  in  the  R.V.,  the  A.V.  has 
"  badger's-skin."  Seal-skins  or  porpoise- 
skins  were  used  for  the  outer  covenng  of 
the  tabernacle.  {See  Ezek.  xvi.  10  for 
shoes  or  sandals.)  The  common  norpoise 
(P/ioccena  communis),  as  its  specinc  name 
suggests,  is  widely  oistributea.  If  "  por- 
poise-skins  "  is  the  correct  rendering,  the 
animal  was  doubtless  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Porter  [English]. 

There  are  in  the  English  language  two 
words  "porter"— the  first  "a  carrier 
specially  of  heavy  weights,"  from  French 
porter;  Latin  porto=*^  to  carry";  and 
the  second  "a  door-keeper,"  from  porta 
=  "a  city  gate"  or  any  gate.  In  the 
A.V.  the  word  is  used  imiformly  in  the 


latter  sense,  the  R.T.  generally  substi- 
tuting "door-keeper"  (1  Chron.  xv.  IS; 
xvL  38  ;  cf.  42,  etc.).  When  David  omn- 
ised  the  Levites  for  the  service  ia  tJbt 
tabernacle,  he  assigned  to  a  large  section 
of  them  (4,000  in  number)  the  duty  ai 
acting  as  door-keepers.  They  were  mot  *Sl 
need^  at  once,  so  he  disimbnted  them 
into  coi^^,  officiating  in  eucceaskm  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxvi,  1-19 ;  2  Chroiu  viiL 
14). 

PotiiAar    [Heb.     (from 
Abbreviated    from    Potiphtra], 

PHERA,] 

The  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard.  He 
was  the  husband  of  that  wife  who  in  rain 
attempted  to  seduce  Josejih  from  the  path 
of  purity,  and  when  she  failed,  indoeed 
Potiphar  to  imprison  him  on  a  dmriT 
which  she  knew  to  be  false  (Gen.  -r^rrr^ 
1-20). 

Poti-iihera,  Potliiherah   [Heb.  iVi 

Phera,  from  Egyptian  Pet-P-Km  =  **  who 
is  of  the  Sun,^^  "appropriated  to  the 
Sun,"  "  belong^g  to  the  Sun  "]. 

A  priest  of  On,  or  HeliopiMts  (**tlie 
city  of  the  Sun  "),  and  the  father  of  that 
Asenath  who  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45-50 ;  xlvi  20). 

Potter  [English]. 

One  who  makes  earthenware  pots,  and 
anything  similar.  To  give  then  a  pcx>pet 
circular  form,  a  revolving  wheel  is  afaaoet 
essential,  ana  such  wheeb  were  in  me 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xviii.  2,  3).  The  potters  of  tlMt 
period  were  accustomed  to  make  earthen 
bottles  (Jer.  xix.  1).    The  ability  of  the 

S otter  to  mould  the  clay  into  any  shape  he 
esired  is  used  in  Rom.  ix.  20-2i5  to  ulm- 
trate  God's  sovereignty  over  man,  limited, 
of  course,  by  the  neceasify^of  not  doing 
anything  inconsistent  with  His  perf  ections. 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  Egvptian  ex- 
plorer, 8a3r8  that  "  pottery  is  tne  verr  key 
of  digging — to  know  the  varieties  of  it  and 
the  age  of  each  is  the  alphabet  of  work. 
Not  that  it  is  more  distmctive  in  itself 
than  most  other  products  of  diifercot 
ages,  but  it  is  so  vastlv  commoner  than 
anything  else,  that  a  place  may  be  dated 
in  a  minute  by  its  pottery  on  the  surface, 
which  would  require  a  month's  diggiitf 
in  the  inside  of  it  to  discover  as  mnc^ 
from  inscriptions  or  sculpture"  (W.  3C. 
Flinders  Petrie  {Ten  Teart*  Digging  u 
Egypt,  1893).  ^ 

POTTEBs' -FIELD  [English]. 

A  field  at  or  near  Jerumlem,  whence 
presumably  the  potters  of  that  city  ob- 
tained clay,  which  they  fashioned  into 
vessels.  T^he  chief  priests  purchased  it 
(possibly  after  the  valuable  day  had  been 
somewhat  exhausted)  with  Uie  tlurty 
pieces  of  silver  cast  down  by  Judas  in  the 
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Temple.  They  afterwards  converted  it 
into  a  burial-ground  for  strangers  (Matt. 
ZLSxii.  6,  7).     [Aceldama.] 

Pound  [Eng.  remotely  from  Lat. 
T^Jidus  =  "  a  weight*']. 

i.  Asa  Tf'eioht.— The  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Manen  =  "  a  part,"  from  manah 
=  *'  to  divide  into  parts,"  "  to  assign,"  in 
1  ZOngs  X.  17 ;  Ezra  ii.  69 ;  Neh.  vii.  71, 
72).  It  was  e<}ual  to  sixty  shekels  (Ezek. 
xlv.  12).  It  18  believed  to  have  been 
21b.  and  14 '628  dr.  avoirdupois,  or  21b. 
6  oz.  troy  weight. 

n.  As  Money. — The  rendering  of  the 
Greek  Mna,  in  Luke  xix.  13,  16,  18,  20, 
24,  25.  If  this  was  the  Greek  silver  coin 
fio  called,  and  not  a  mere  transliteration 
of  the  Hebrew  Maneh  [1],  then,  according 
to  Liddell  and  Scott,  its  value  would  bi 
£4  Is.  3d.  The  B.V.  makes  it  100  times 
eight  i)ence  {i.e.  =■  £3  Os.  8d.).  Boekch 
estimated  it  at  £3  13s.  6d. 

Pratorlnm  (Xat.  (1)  Originally,  **  the 
tent  of  a  general "  ;  (2)  **  the  official  resi- 
dence of  a  provincial  governor " ;  (3)  "a 
Silace";  (4) '*  any  splendid  building."  In 
r.  Fraitonon]. 

In  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  A  roval  palace  of  great  magnitude, 
and  with  two  large  and  oeautif uf  rooms, 
built  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  upper  ci^,  by- 
Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  TTara,  L  xxi. 
1),  but  which  had  now  descended  to  Herod 
the  tetrarch.  As  the  procurator  Florus 
took  up  his  quarters  in  this  palace,  and  set 
up  his  tribunal  in  front  of  it  when  he 
officially  visited  Jerusalem,  it  is  probable 
that  Pontius  Pilate  had  previously  done 
the  same  (II.  xiv.  8)  (cf.  John  xviii.  28- 
33 ;  xix.  9— R.V.  texts  and  margins).  In 
Matt.  xxviL  27  ;  Mark  xv.  16— E.V.  texts 
and  margins,  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  part 
of  the  palace  temporarily  given  up  to 
Pilate*8  military  giuurds.  It  was  into  this 
portion  of  the  building  that  our  Lord  was 
conducted,  to  be  insulted  before  He  was  led 
forth  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  R.V. 
calls  it  either  "  palace  "  or  **  prsetorium." 
The  A.V.  of  Matt,  xxvii.  27  renders  it 
*  *  common  hall '  *  in  the  text  and  *  *  governor's 
house  "  in  the  margin.  In  John  xviii.  28, 
33  ;  xix.  9,  the  A. v.  translates  Praitorimi 
•*  judgment  hall"  in  the  text,  and  in  the 
margm  of  xviii.  28,  *•  Pilate's  house." 
No  one  of  these  renderings  is  erroneous  ; 
they  all  correctly  describe  some  feature  of 
the  palace  as  then  occupied. 

(2J)  Herod's  palace  at  Coesarea,  in  which 
Paul  was  confined  (Acts  xxiii.  35 — i 


of  R.V.)    The  A.V.  has  *'  judgment  hall," 
the  text  of  the  R.V.  "  palace.^' 

f3)  The  praetorian  guard  at  Rome,  the 
duty  of  which  it  was  to  guard  the  imperial 


T)alace 
(Phil. 


and   its    occupant,    the   emperor 
i.  13— R. v.).    The  A.V.  has  "  the 


palace  "  in  the  text,  and  *'  Cassar's  o 
on  the  margin. 

Prayer  [English]. 

Prayer  has  been  offered  as  ^i 
important  religious  duty  throughoi 
patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Chi 
dispensations.  The  Sethite  antedili 
commenced  at  the  time  when  Eno 
bom  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
(Gen.  iv.  26).  Abraham  prayed  to  Je 
(Gen.  XV.  2 ;  xvii.  18 ;  xviii.  23-32 
17) ;  so  did  his  confidential  servant 
12,  42-44) ;  Isaac  (xxvi.  25 ;  xxvii 
Jacob  (xxxii.  9-11) ;  Moses  (flxod.  v 
30 ;  ix.  33  ;  x.  18  ;  xvii.  4-11,  etc.) ;  J 
(Josh.  vii.  7-9) ;  Samuel  (1  Sam.  "i 
xii.  18)  ;  David  (xxiii.  10 ;  xxiv. 
Solomon  (1  Kings  iii  6-9 ;  viii.  li 
Elijah  (xvii.  20;  xviii.  36,  37, 
Hezekiah  (2  Kines  xix.  15-19 ;  xx. 
etc.) ;  and  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.  18 ;  vi. 
There  are  other  recorded  prayers  of 
and  of  many  other  Old  Testament  i 
to  which  there  is  no  room  to  refer ;  ( 
many  of  the  psalms  are  pravers  thi 
whole  book  may  be  considerea  a  man 
prayer  as  well  as  of  praise.  In  th( 
Testament  three  prayers  of  our  ] 
claim  special  attention:  that  called  b 
of  pre-eminence  the  "Lord's  Pn 
which  He  taught  His  disciples  (Matt. 
15;  Luke  xi.  1-13);  the  sublime  ] 
which  He  offered  on  the  evening  c 
arrest  (John  xvii.),  and  His  prayer  < 
cross  for  His  murderers  :  "  Father,  f < 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  the) 
(Luke  xxiii.  3*4).  It  should  be  notec 
in  the  first  of  these — the  model  pw 
three  petitions  for  the  Divine  glory 
first ;  not  till  these  have  been  offeree 
the  supplicant  offer  four  for  himself, 
moral  elevation  of  the  prayer  on  the 
will  be  best  seen  by  placmg  it  in  comp 
with  that  of  Zechcuiah,  the  son  of  Jen 
when  also  being  put  to  death  unji 
"  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  requu 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  22).  When  Anania 
Divinely  directed  to  visit  Paul  atDam 
just  after  the  future  apostle's  conve 
it  was  said  regarding  the  latter,  *'  B 
he  prayeth"  (Acts  ix.  11).  At  a 
period  Paul  was  himself  the  chani 
which  there  was  conveyed  to  the  Chi 
of  all  succeeding  ages  such  exhortati« 
this  : — **  Prav  without  ceasing"  (1 ' 
V.  17;  cf.  also  Ephes.  vi.  18;  Phil. 
Col.  iv.  2  ;  1  Tim.  u.  8). 

Presenoe-liread  TEnglish]. 

Shewbread  (Exod.  xxxv.  13- 
margin). 

Present  [English]. 

Presents  are  so  constantly  expectec 
visitors  and  others,  that  they  are  i 
much  spontaneous  manifestations  of  | 
osity  as  a  tax  imposed  and  enforc 
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public  opinion  (Gen.  xz.  14;  xxi.  27: 
xxxii.  13-20 ;  xxxiii.  10 ;  Judg.  vi.  18 ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  7 ;  1  Kings  z.  25,  etc.).  [Blessino 
(1),  GiiT.i 

Priest  [Eng.  contracted  from  Lat. 
Presbyter^  Gr.  rresbuteros,  as  an  adjective 
=  "elderly,"  as  a  noun  =  "an  elder." 
[Eldeb.] 

If  the  word  priest  be  used  in  an  extended 
sense  for  one  whose  special  work  it  is  to 
discharge  sacred  functions,  then  priests, 
under  yarious  designations,  nave  existed  in 
nearly  all  religions,  true  or  false.  The 
first  priest  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
**  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,"  "  priest  of 
the  Most  Hi^h  God"  (Gen,  xiv.  18). 
There  were  pnests  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  who  had  a  portion  assigned  them 
by  the  Jong,  and  therefore  were  under  no 
necessity  oi  selling  their  lands,  like  the 
ordinary  Egyptians,  in  the  seven  years' 
famine  (xlvu.  22-26).  Moseses  father-in- 
law  was  **  priest  of  Midian "  (Exod.  ii. 
16).  There  were  priests  in  the  Gentile 
nations  adjacent  to  Palestine  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  9).  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  was 
a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra,  in  Ada 
Mmor,  as  doubtless  were  other  heathen 
priests  in  eveiy  city  through  which  he 
passed  (Acts  xiv.  13).  Among  the  Jews, 
Aaron  was  set  apart  in  the  wilderness  for 
the  office  of  Hioh  Pbiest  (u.v.).  The 
dignity  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  always  succeeding 
as  vacancies  occurred.  The  other  sons 
were  to  be  ordinary  priests.  Sacred  gar- 
ments were  to  be  made  for  them:  viz., 
coats,  girdles,  bonnets,  and  linen  breeches, 
all  for  glory  and  for  beauty  (Exod.  xxviii. 
40-43 ;  xl.  13,  14).  When  Doeg,  in  Saul's 
time,  slew  the  priests  of  Nob,  those  who 
fell  were  said  to  be  **  fourscore  and  five 
persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,"  asif 
that  at  the  time  was  the  distinctive  dress 
of  a  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18 ;  cf .  Lev.  vi. 
10).  All  Aaron's  sons,  like  himself,  were 
to  be  anointed,  consecrated,  and  sanctified 
(Exod.  xxviii.  40  ;  xxix.  1-37  ;  xxx.  30;  xl. 
12-16;  Lev.  viii.  1-36).  They  had  to  be 
without  bodily  defect  (Lev.  xxi.  17-24), 
and  had  to  be  careful  not  to  contract  cere- 
monial impurity  (Numb.  xix.  7).  They 
officiated  at  the  offering  of  all  ordinary 
sacrifices  (Lev.  i.-vii.) ;  though  such  offer- 
ings as  those  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
could  be  presented  only  by  the  high  priest 
(Lev.  XVI.  1-34;  xxiu.  26-32).  Part  of 
certain  sacrifices,  as  the  shoulder  of  the 
heave  or  wave  offering  rExod.  xxix.  26- 
28, 33 ;  Lev.  vii.  32-34) ;  tiie  remnant  of  the 
meal  offering  (Lev.  ii.  3, 10 ;  vi.  16-18 ;  vii. 
9,  10— all  R.V.) ;  part  of  the  sin-offering 
(24-29) ;  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offering, 
etc.,  with  various  other  perquisites,  were 
assigned  to  the  priests.    They  were  also 


entitled  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  titfe. 
which  was  to  be  paid  over  to  them  W  ik 
Levites  (Numb.  xviiL  26-32;  NdL  i.& 
39).    Bemg,  like  the  other  Levites,  Ti&- 
out  a  territoiT  which  they  oould  caU  ths 
own,  they  haa  thirteen  cities  granted  An. 
one    being    the    Tery     important   |fae 
Hebron  (Josh.  xxi.    13-19 ;   1   Chroo.  ii 
54-60).    In  the  period  of  the  Judses  aods 
that  of  Saul,  thej  seem  to  have  chmb  is  ^ 
depressed  condition  (cf .  Jadg.  xvia.  14: 
1  Sam.  ii.  36 ;  xxii.  6-23).  David  c^c*"?^ 
the   whole  body  of    the  priesthood  st 
twenty-four   courses   for    the   tabenx^ 
services  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  1-19).  Tbehistor 
of   Zacharias,   the   father    of   John  t^ 
Baptist,  shows  that  these  still  existed  a 
his  day  (cf.  verse    10  with  Luke  L  ?. 
When  Jeroboam  led  away  the  ten  trite 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  DstiI 
most  of  the  pnests  deserted  him,  and  R- 
moved   to   tne   southern    kingdom.    T^ 
supply  their  place,  Jeroboam  *'  mMds  fDt0^ 
from  among  all  the  people  which  were  Ci^ 
of  the  sons  of  Levi "  (1  Eln^  xii.  31— B.V. 
The  incompetence  of  these  men  was  to  * 
certain   extent   counterbalanced   by  tbe 
appearance  of  a  succession   of  profhetL 
who  supplied  moral  and  spiritual  diieet^ 
to  the^uraelite  rulers  and   sabjects  be* 
longing   to   the   northern    kin^^dom.    b 
Judah  the  prophet  Oded,  speaking  in  t^ 
reign  of  A^  said :  "Now  tor  ^oagsemt 
Israel  hath  been  without  the  true  God.  ass 
without  a  teAching  priest,   and  wiUKW* 
law  "  (2  Chion.  xv.  3).    This  implies  ^ 
at  least  the  more  faithful  priests  coosid^sw 
po{>ular  instruction  as  an  essential  ptit  « 
their   functions    (cf.    Mai.    iL   7).    A*' 
successor,  Jehoahaphat,  set    two   P""**"* 
with  several  Levites  and  princes,  to  <te- 
charge  this  duty  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8).   H« 
also  made  some  of  them  Judges  (^^Vf^l 
The  priests  aided  in  the  reformation  uw» 
Hezekiah    (xxix.    16-36)    and  Josiak  ^ 
Kings  xxiii.  4-20).  In  the  time  of  Ma]s<30 
they  were  corrupt,  and  had  in  conseque** 
become  "  contemptible  and  base  before  jE 
the    people"    (MaL    ii.    1-9);    but  ^ 
number  of  faithful  men  among  themm** 
again  have  increased,  so  that  the  I***' 
hood  regained  their  lost  influence.  ^^^^^ 
large  measure  retained  it  to  the  fall  of  "J 
Jewish  polity.    In  the  time  of  our  I^ 
they   seem  to   have  followed   the   chic 
priests  in  fierce  hostility  to  Him ;  but  o» 


Hebrews  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  ^ 
Jewish  high  priest  and  Jesus,  the  ^n*^ 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  (Heb.  ii.  1*  • 
iii.  1-14:  vi.  20;  IX.  11,  etc).  In  coo- 
ducting  the  argument,  the  inspired  ^J^ 
occasionally  r^ers  to  the  ordmary  j-^^ 
It  is  indirectly  suggested  that  the  1 
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duties  of  apriest  are  two— sacrifice  (vii.  27 ; 
viii.  3,  4,  6)  and  intercession  (vii.  23-25). 
Their  priesthood,  it  is  pointed  out,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  our  Lord  in  various 
respects.  The  Jewidi  priests  were  made 
witiiout  an  oath :  He  was  appointed  to  His 
office  with  an  oath  (vii.  21^.  The  sacri- 
fices the^  offered  were  ineffective  to 
remove  sin  (ix.  9,  10,  and  x.  4) :  His  on: 
sacrifice  was  thoroughly  efficacious  (ix. 
11-15,  24-28;  X.  1-14) ;  fimdlv,  they  were 
soon  removed  by  deatn  (vii.  23) ;  wlule  He, 
continuing  for  ever,  haa  an  unchan^ble 
priesthood,  and  ever  lived  to  make  mter- 
cession  for  those  who  came  to  God  by 
Him  (23-25).  Whilst  the  New  Testament 
recognises  a  Christian  ministry  in  the 
8ev^ul  Churches  (Acts  xiv.  23;  xv.  22; 
xvi  4;  XX.  17  ;  Phil.  i.  1,  etc.),  it  extends 
the  priesthood  to  all  true  Christians.  They 
are  **a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  saorifices  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  ii.  6— B.V. 
text) ;  **  a  royal  priesthood  "  (A.V.),  (to 
be)  a  kingdom,  (to  be)  priests  unto  His 
God  and  Father  ^Rev.  i.  6— R.V.) ; 
** kings  and  priests*'  (A.V.):  as  free  to 
approach  the  Supreme  ^eing  without  the 
intervention  of  any  human  mediator  as 
was  any  priest  of  old  (cf.  Exod.  xix.  6). 

Prlsea  [A  Latin  feminine= *'  ancient.** 
'*  venerable,"  or  "  old-fashioned  woman  "]. 
The  same  as  Pbiscilla  (q.v.). 

Prisellla  [A  Latin  diminutive  of  Prisca 
(q.v.).  It  is  =  **  a  little  old  woman,** 
*'  an  old-fashioned  woman  **]. 

The  wife  of  Aquila,  who  went  with  him 
in  his  wanderings,  and  showed  at  least 
equal  2eal  with  her  husband  in  advancing 
the  Christian  cause.  PauPs  estimate  of 
her  was  high  (Actsxviii.  1-3, 18. 26 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  3 ;  2  Tun.  iv.  19).  and  in  three  out  of 
five  verses  she  is  named  before  her  husband. 
Called  also  Pbibca  (q.v.). 

Prooboms  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Prokhoros 
=  **  leading  in  a  choric  dance  *^  (?), 
**  leader  of  a  choir  "(?)]. 

One  of  the  seven  men  elected  to  look 
after  the  Christian  poor  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi.  5). 

Pro-eonsnl  [Lat.] 

In  the  Greek  New  Test.  Anthupatos, 
Properly,  one  acting  for  a  consul :  t.^.. 
doing  duty  which  but  for  him  would 
devolve  upon  a  consul.  Specially  the 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  or  a  mili- 
tary commander  under  such  a  governor. 
In  Acts  xiii.  7 — ^R.V.,  Seigius  P&ulus,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  Koman  governor 
of  Cvprus,  is  called  **  pro-consul,"  which 
was  ms  official  title.  The  A.V.  uses  the 
more  vague  designation  **  deputy.'* 

Prophecy  [Eng.    See  Prophet]. 

( 1 )  /n  a  more  extended  tense,  a  declaration 
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or  an  interpretation  of  the  Divine  mind 
and  will  by  one  who  is  commissioned  to 
speak  for  dfod.    [(2).] 

(2)  Speciality  the  act  or  power  of  fore- 
seein^future  events,  or  the  verbal  statement 
or  writing  in  which  such  an  indication  of 
the  future  is  embodied.  Prophecies  are 
scattered  through  a  great  part  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  while  of  tbe 
former,  seventeen  books— those  from  Isaiah 
to  Malachi,  and  of  the  latter,  a  single  one, 
Revelation — are  generally  called  prophetic. 
Prophecy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
as  distinguished  from  prophetic  types,, 
svmbols,  and  dreams,  is  of  two  kmds : 
the  first,  in  which  the  prediction  has  only 
a  single  reference,  and  is  falfilled  only 
once :  the  second,  in  which  it  has  more- 
than  one  reference,  and  is  fulfilled  twice, 
if  not  even  more  frequently.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  first  kind  of  prophecy, 
take  the  following^: — In  His  last  journey 
to  the  Jewish  capital,  Jesus  said  to  His 
disdples:  **  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  imto  the  chief  priests  and  scribes ; 
and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to  death,  and 
shall  deliver  Him  unto  the  Gentiles  to 
mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  ;  and 
the  third  day  He  shall  be  raisei^  up** 
(Matt.  XX.  19— R. v.).  This  had  but  a 
single  fulfilment,  the  events  at  which  it 
pointed  being  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  To  understand  the  second 
kind  of  prophecy,  let  it  be  noted  that  under 
the  government  of  the  changeless  God  (cf. 
James  i.  17)  events  very  similar  to  each 
other  tend  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again  at  varying  intervals,  so  that  it  is 
customary  and  quite  philosophic  to  say, 
*^The  cycle  has  come  round  again.** 
Scripture  prophecy  in  many  cases  predicts 
at  least  two  of  these  recurring  events, 
and  typifies  all  the  rest.  Take  an  illus- 
tration from  each  of  the  Testaments. 
When  God  desired  to  give  Ahaz  a  sign  that 
his  foes,  the  two  confederate  kings  of  Israel 
and  of  Syria,  should  fail  in  the  invasion 
of  his  dominions,  he  uttered  these  and 
other  words,  ** Behold,  a  F*' the**— margin 
of  the  R.V.]  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name  Im- 
manuel.  .  .  For  before  the  Child  shall 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  the  land  whose  two  kings  thou 
abhorrest  sh^  be  forsaken**  (Isa.  vii. 
14,  16).  That  this  should  answer  its 
purpose  of  being  **a  sign**  to  Ahaz,  the 
virgin  primarily  referred  to  required  to  be 
a  contemporary  of  his,  and  the  prediction 
to  be  verified  in  his  reign.  But  we  learn 
from  Matt.  i.  22,  23  tiiat  the  prophecy 
had  a  second  reference :  viz. ,  to  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Similarly,  the 
prediction  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  Luke 
xxi.  brings  two  events  into  connection  with 
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each  other— the  first  being  the  destruction 
of  Jeru&alem  under  Titus,  and  the  other 
the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  double  reference,  the 
language  used  would  seem  too  strong  for 
the  circumstances  if  confined  to  the  first 
occurrence ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least 
immoderate  when  applied  to  the  second 
event,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  life^  or, 
more  often,  the  death  of  the  Divine 
Eedeemer.     [(1).] 

Proiiliet  [Eng.  fi'om  Lat.  Propheta 
and  Frophetett,  fi-om  Gr.  Prophetes ;  pro- 
perly (1),  **  one  who  speaks  for  another  '* ; 
(2)  ♦*  one  who  foretells  '* ;  prophemi  =  "  to 
say  beforehand  *' ;  pro  =  "before,'*  '*  for," 
and  phemi  =  **  to  say,"  **  to  speak  "]. 

(1)  In  a  fffneral  sensCy  one  who  under 
Divine  influence  declares  or  interprets  the 
mind  or  will  of  God.     [(2).] 

(2)  Speciality  one  who  foretells  future 
events.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Nabhiy  from  nabha= '  *  to 
boil  over,"  *'to  utter  copious  speeches," 
**  to  speak  under  Divine  inspiration,"  *'  to 
prophesy."  Of  old,  in  Palestine  a  prophet 
was  called  ''a  seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  in 
Hebrew  Roeh,  from  raaA  =  "  to  see." 
Another  and  more  modem  word  had  the 
same  meaning.  It  was  Hhozeh  =  "a 
seer,"  from  hhazah  =  **  to  see."  The  two 
last  terms  seem  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
many  prophets  saw  futurity  reiuresented 
in  visions  (cf.  Numb.  xziv.  4,  15,  16 ;  Isa. 
i.  1 ;  Dan.  viii.  2,  6tc.).  It  may  possibly, 
however,  refer  also  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  same  spiritual  insight  which 
ajmlied  to  future  events  becomes  prophecy, 
will,  if  turned  to  current  incidents,  de- 
scribe  them,  and  point  out  their  significance 
in  a  manner  that  the  unaided  human 
intellect  cannot  achieve.    It  equally  with 

,  properly  so  called,  is  a  miracle  of 
Whe     -     •  '     ' 


knowledge.  When,  for  instance,  our  Lord 
told  the  two  disciples  what  they  would  see 
in  the  village  they  were  about  to  enter, 
what  man  they  would  meet,  and  what  he 
would  say  (Matt.  xxi.  1-3 ;  Mark  xiv. 
12-16  ;  Luke  xxii.  10-13),  the  clairvoyant 
sight  of  the  street  of  the  tillage  invisible 
to  the  ordinary  eye  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  prophecy  in  the  stricter  sense  with 
whicn  it  was  immediately  associated.  It 
was  probably  with  this  meaning— viz., 
such  spiritual  insight  as  to  enable  one  to 
interpret  current  events  with  unfailing 
accuracy— that  Abraham  was  called  "a 
prophet"  {Gen.  xx.  7),  as  no  prediction 
by  nim  oi  future  events  is  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Isaac  indicated  with  correct- 
ness the  future  history  of  Esau  and  his 
descendants  (xxvii.  28,  29),  as  did  Jacob 
on  his  death-bed  the  subsequent  career  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  with  that  of  the 
tribes  to  whidi  they  were  to  give  origin 


(xlviii.  13-22 ;  xlix.  1-28).  Hence  these 
patriarchs  were  called  prophets  (Psal& 
cv.  15).  Moses  also  terms  bln^df  • 
prophet  (Deut.  xviii  15-22),  and  befon 
nis  departure,  he,  like  Jacob,  predicted  tfa( 
future  of  the  tribes  (xxxiii.  6-25).  TTwe 
were  likewise  two  prophets,  Eldad  xd. 
Medad,  in  his  camp  (Numb.  xL  26-2&'. 
Joshua  indicated  centuries  bef  ordband  the 
fate  which  would  be&U  the  children  <^  ^ 
man  who  dared  to  rebuild  Jenx^bo  (JoA. 
vi.  26).  As  yet,  however,  propbets  «m 
few  J  and  future  events  were  revesied  to 
distinguished  individuals  bj  Jehofik 
either  directly  or  through  the  xniniatxy  ot 
angels  (cf.  Gen.  xii  1-3,  7  ;  xiii.  14  ;  xit 
1-23 ;  xxvi.  2 ;  xxviii.  13 ;  £xod.  iiL  4-iT. 
17 ;  Josh.  i.  1-9,  etc).  The  period  of  the 
"judges  "  was  a  transition  from  this  stete 
of  things  to  that  which  was  immediate  t& 
succeed.  Communications,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, from  Jehovah  still  came — as,  fa 
instance,  to  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  11-27 ;  vis. 
2-9),  to  Manoah,  Samson^s  father,  and  t£> 
others;  but  a  prophet  is  mentioned  (n. 
8-10),  and  a  much  more  oeletcBted 
I  prophetess  (iv.  4-v.  31),  while  the  penod 
IS  concluded  by  the  appes^ance  of  Sam«d 
(1  Sam.  iii.  19,  etc.).  He  lived  lon^  e&o^b 
to  see  the  tnuisformation  of  the  govos- 
ment  by  "judges"  into  a  monarchr 
(1  Sam.  viii.),  and  anoint  both  Saul  (x.  V 
and  David  (xvi.  1-13).  At  the  time  tk^ 
Saul  became  king,  unnamed  prophets  wece 
numerous  enough  to  be  called  a  oompuT 
(x.  10,  11),  among  whom  Saul  liimtJf 
temporarily  prophesied  (10-13;  cf.  abo 
xix.  24).  Xathan  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17:  xn. 
1-25),  and  at  a  later  period  Gad  (2  Sul 
xxiv.  10-18),  were  the  chief  propheo 
during  David's  reign.  Only  one  pcofslirt 
is  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Schookk  : 
viz.,  Ahiiah  the  Shilonin^,  who  oota- 
municated  to  Jeroboam  that  he  was  to  br 
the  ruler  over  ten  tribes,  and  thus  helpe«i 
to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  (1  Kiaa 
xi.  29-39).  When  the  separation  toS 
place,  a  powerful  prophetic  body  wu 
gradually  developea  in  the  mirdMCB 
kingdom,  no  proper  moral  and  sporitssl 
guidance  being  obtainable  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  whom  Jeroboam,  <hriTen  hr 
necessi^,  nad  elevated  to  ^e  pnesthoc^l 
[Pbiest.J  Among  the  jnophets  of  tbt 
ten  tribes  were  Etjjah  and  Elisha.  Net 
merely  did  they  predict  future  events ;  botih 
of  them,  and  especially  Elisha,  wrought 
stupendous  miracles.  Either,  however. 
they  did  not  put  their  predictkyns  m 
writing,  or,  if  they  did  so,  tnese  hare  now 
perish^.  There  were,  moreover,  schooli 
or  colleges  of  the  prophets  at  ^*"**^  '  1 
Sam.  xix.  18-24),  at  Bethel  (2  Kings ii.  3.. 
at  Jericho,  (ii.  5)j  and  apparently  at  Gilgal 
(iv.  38) ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  even  them 
three  exhaust  the  list  of  such  colleges.  The 
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prophets  who  in  addition  to  predicting 
future  events  wrought  miracle?,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  who  not  possessing  the 
latter  gift,  jet  made  on  advance  on  their 
predecessors  by  committing  their  utter- 
ances to  writing.  These  were  not,  how- 
ever, either  numerous  or  celebrated  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  different 
in  uie  Idngdom  of  Judah.  It  never  had 
prophets  of  the  type  of  Elijah  or  Elisha ; 
but  of  the  second  or  later  tvpe,  it 
possessed  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  with  otners 
of  lesser  note.  The  exiles  from  the  ten 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  without  a 
»rophet;  those  from  Judah  had  Ezekiel 
•or  that  section  of  their  countrvmen 
located  on  the  Chebar,  and  Daniel  for 
those  in  Babylon.  The  returned  captives 
had  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  When  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  his  fellow-patriots  were 
purifying  the  Temple  after  it  had  been 
desecrate  by  idolatry  imder  Antiochus 
Einphanes,  they  had  not  any  Divine 
j^oance  by  means  of  prophets,  and  after 
consideration  thev  ^'  laid  up  the  stones  in 
the  mountain  of  the  Temple  in  a  con- 
Tenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a 
prophet  to  show  what  should  be  done  to 
them  "  (1  Mace.  iv.  46^.  Our  Lord,  the 
Divine  Prophet,  uttered  numerous  predic- 
tions (Mat£  xxiv.,  etc.).  Prophecy  was 
one  of  the  Spirit's  gifts  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  (1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  cf.  Acts  id.  28 ; 
xiii.  1).  It  was  possessed  by  Paul,  among 
others  (Acts  xx^.  10,  23-25,  34).  When 
the  men  of  that  generation  passed  away, 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  seem 
also  to  have  departed,  and  among  subjects 
of  mourning  one  was  that — 


"  The  harp  of  prophecy,  so  long 
By  sacred  impulse' tired, 
Had  breathed  its  la^t  entrancing  song, 


Through  most  of  the  Scripture  period 
there  were  false  as  well  as  true  prophets 
(Deut.  xiii.  1-5;  xviii.  20-22;  Jer.  xiv. 
13-16;  Acts  xiii.  6,  etc.),  some  of  them 
being  prophets  of  false  gods  (1  Kings  xviii. 
19,  20,  etc.).  [Balajlm.1  Prophecy  was 
succeeded  by  preaching  (the  preacher  like 
the  prophet  speaking  for  Gk)d),  and  it  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  some  New  Testa- 
ment passages  may  not  refer  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  3.4,  6;  1  Tim.  i.  18;  iv.  14,  ete.). 
[(1),  Dbeam,  Peophecy.] 

ProplieteM  [English]. 

A  female  prophet.  The  most  celebrated 
was  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4- V.  31).  Though 
the  wife  of  Isaiah  may  have  beeoi  called  a 
propheteas  simplv  by  courtesv,  it  is  more 
probable  that  she  herself  also  actually 
uttered  predictions  (Isa.  viii.  3).  The  four 
virgin  daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist 
prophesied  (Acts  xxi.  9). 


Proseljrte  [Eng.  from  Lat.  ProselytM. 
Gr.  Proselntott  =  (!)**  one  who  has  arrived 
at  a  place,"  *'a  stranger,"  **a  sojourner"; 
(2)  *'  one  who  has  come  over  te  a  faith," 
'  *  a  convert.  *  *     :See  the  article] . 

In  the  Xew  Testament j  a  convert  to 
Judaism.  The  Pharisees  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  moke  one  proselyte  (Matt, 
xxiii.  15).  Proselytes  were  present  when 
the  pentecoetul  effusion  took  place  (Acts 
ii.  10).  One  of  the  men  chosen  to  look 
after  the  poor  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
was  Nicholas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (vi. 
o).  At  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  many  prose- 
lytes followed  Paul  and  Barnabas  (xiii. 
43).  The  Babbins  recognised  two  orders 
of  proselytes.  One  wereproselytes  of  the 
gate  or  of  sojourning.  Tney  consented  to 
be  circumcised,  adopted  Judaism  in  its 
entirety,  and  were  desirous  of  being  in- 
corporated in  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  proselytes  of  righteousness  or  of 
justice  were  much  less  advanced.  They 
agreed  to  observe  what  were  called  the 
seven  precepts  of  Noah,  but  declined  to  bo 
circumdsed  or  to  embrace  Judaism. 


[^nglish]. 

The  name,  m  the  Exiglish  Bible,  of  the 
poetical  book  called  in  the  Septuagint 
raroimiai  =  **  Proverbs,"  and  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  from  the  first  word  of  verse 
1,  Miahlei^  the  plural  of  Mashal  =  **  a 
sunilitude,"  "a parable";  (2)  "a maxim"; 
(3)  **a  proverb."  In  the  English  Bible 
the  booK  of  Proverbs  stands,  as  in  the 
Septuagint^  between  Psalms  and  Eccled- 
astes ;  but  m  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is  placed 
between  Psalms  and  Job.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  unequal  parts : — 

(1)  Proverbs  collected  by  Solomon. 
{a)  The  first  series  (chaps.  i.-ix.). 
lb)  The  second  series  (x.-xxiv.). 

(c)  The  third  series,  being  proverbs 
which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  copied  out  (xxv.-xxix.). 

(2)  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh 
the  oracle  (R.V.),  chap.  xxx. 

(3^  The  words  of  king  Lemuel,  the 
oracle  which  his  mother  taught  him. 

Tho  book  is  occupied  mainly  by  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  Solomon  ;  the  com- 
positions of  Agur  and  Lemuel  are  only  brief 
additions  to  the  more  extended  work.  Pro- 
verbs, when  that  word  is  used  in  a  specific 
sense,  do  not  emanate  from  a  single  mind ; 
the  following  is  the  general  law  of  their  evo- 
lution :— Men  of  keen  observation  lead  the 
way  in  perceiving  the  truth  subsequently 
to  become  embocQed  in  the  proverb ;  then 
some  man  who  can  express  his  meaning 
felicitously  adds  winged  words  which, 
once  heard,  are  not  soon  forgotten,  ana 
the  proverb  flies  abroad  in  its  course 
through  society.  When,  then,  one  issues 
a  volume  of  proverbs,  he  is  a  compiler,  or 
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at  moet  an  editor :  the  authorship  has  come 
&om  many  miknown  individuals,  each 
contributing  his  little  quota  to  the  whole. 
As  far,  then,  as  Solomon's  portion  of  the 
book  consists  of  proverbs,  m  the  specific 
sense  of  that  word,  he  was  only  compiler ; 
but  portions  of  the  book  are  didactic  poems, 
for  which  an  author  was  required.  Of 
this  type  are  chapters  i.-ix,  the  first  por- 
tion of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  as  also  are  the 
portions  added  hy  Agur  and  Lemuel.  A 
certain  similarity  in  wording  may  be  traced 
through  the  first  three  portions  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  author,  or  compiler, 
addresses  his  precepts  to  one  whom  he  calls 
"my  son,"  thouffn  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  Part  1  than  in  2  and  3  (i.  8.  10, 
16 :  ii.  1 ;  iii.  1,  11,  21 ;  iv.  20 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  1, 
3,  20;  xix.  27;  xxiii.  16,  19,  26;  xxiv.  13, 
21 ;  xxvii.  11).  In  all  parts,  especially  the 
first,  the  importance  of  wisdom  is  insisted 
on,  and  its  beginning  is  said  to  be  the  fear 
of  the  LoBD — i.e.y  of  Jehovah  (viii.  8,  13  ; 
ix.  10;  X.  27;  xiv.  27 ;  xv.  33 ;  xix.  23). 
The  "  soomer"  is  denounced  Oriii.  1 ;  xiv. 
6 :  XV.  12 ;  xix.  2 ;  xxii.  10).  The  impru- 
dence of  standing  security  for  a  stranger 
is  pointed  out  (vi.  1  -6 ;  xi.  15 ;  xx.  16 ; 
xxvii.  13),  and  there  is  earnest  warning 
against  **  the  stranse  woman,"  especially 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book  (ii.  16-19 ; 
V.  3-23,  etc.).  In  1  Kings  iv.  32  we 
read  that  Solomon  *'  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs,"  many  of  which,  doubtless, 
are  in  the  present  collection,  some  believe 
that  this  was  added  to  by  a  series  of  com- 
pilers, and  that  the  booK  did  not  assume 
its  present  form  till  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  One  object  with  which  the  book  of 
Proverbs  was  written  was  **  to  give 
subtilty  (or  prudence)  to  the  simple,  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion" 
(i.  4).  If  primarilv  addressed  to  Reho- 
boam,  so  frequently  called  bv  Solomon 
**  my  son,"  it  did  hmi  no  gooa.  Anjone 
studying  it  carefully  will  be  furnished 
with  invaluable  knowledge  of  life, 
duty,  and  conduct,  and  will  learn  in  a 
much  cheaper  school  than  that  of  experi- 
ence, by  which  alone  so  many  men  are 
taught. 

Tne  following  references  are  made  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  book  of 
Proverbs : — 

Cf.  Proverbs         i.  16       with  Rom.  iii.  15. 
„  iii    7         „        M      xii.  16. 

„    11,  12  „      Heb.  xii.  5,6. 
.,  „    34         „     James  iv.  6. 

„  X.  12         „      1  Peter  Iv.  8. 

xi.  31         „  „      „  17,18 

xvii.  13         „     Rom.  xii.  17  ;  1 
Thess.  v.  15;  1 
Peter  iii.  9. 
,,  .,    27         „     James  i.  1ft. 

XX.  9  „  1  John  i.  8. 
„  20  „  Malt.  XV.  4. 
„    T2         „     Rom.  xiL  17. 


Cf.  Proverbs     xxv.  21,  22  with  Rom.  xiL  ». 
„  xxvi.  11         „     2Pel«ru.2i. 

„  xxvii.   1         ,.     James  iv.  U 

Psalm  [Eng.  from  Lat.  J^lmus^  Gr 
Psalmos  =  (1)  **  a  touching  or 
with  the  fingers  "  ;  (2)  later,  •*  asoogs    ^ 
to  a  strinjged  instrument,"  ^  a  psalm  H- 

In  Scripture,  a  song,  or  other  poe6 
composition,  to  be  sun^  to  a  Uimfa: 
instnunent  (1  Chron.  xn.  9;  1  Cor.  xh 
26). 

%  The  Book  of  P^almt. — ^The  naae  a 
the  English  Biole,  borrowed  from  tk 
Septua^t,  of  the  Old  Testament  hook 
called  m  Hebrew  TehiUim^  the  pimal  d. 
Tehiilah  =  (1)  "  praise,"  (2)  *'  a  hrmMT 
from  Ham  —  **to  sin^  praises,"  -t? 
celebrate,"  the  verb  which  is  the  roc*  d 
the  familiar  word  hallelujah.  The  tmet. 
tial  characteristic  of  the  book  of  Psahat  > 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  poetic  composilkoa 
ascribing  praiiBe  to  Jehovah.  The  psalo 
are  150  m  number.  Thev  oooaist  of  %n 
collections,  which  the  K.  v .  proper  £»- 
criminates,  calling  them  Book  I.,  II.,  etc 
Each  book  closes  with  a  doxology.  Ix 
the  case  of  Books  I.,  II.,  and  UI.,  U«» 
appended  *^  Amen  and  Amen."  At  th» 
end  of  IV.  the  wording  is,  **  And  let  all  t^ 
people  say  Amen.  Praise  je  ^»e  Larl" 
N'o.  y.  and  the  book  itself  end  tbv: 
*'  Let  everything  that  hath  breatii  prue 
the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  To 
neither  of  these  last  two  is  K^nmn  ap- 
pended. This  division  into  five  hooki  a 
ancient,  for  when  Psalm  cv.  is  quoted  ia  I 
Chron.  xvi  7-36,  the  doxology  is  appendfc 
(36).  The  Psalms  are  sometimes  calM 
the  Psalms  of  David.  This  is  not  mea£t 
to  imply  that  he  wrote  them  all :  the  titk» 
attribute  the  psalms  to  varions  othoi. 
Psalm  xc.  is  attributed  to  Moses.  Seveaty- 
three  psalms  are  assigned  to  I>a\id ;  &pt 
are  :  lii.-ix.,  xi.-xxxii.,  xxxir.-xlL,  K.'- 
lxv.,lxviii.-lxx.,  Ixxxvi.,  d.,  aii^^  criiL-ex^ 
ex  xii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  cxxxrm.- 
cxlv.  Two  are  attributed  to  Solomca— 
Ixxii.  (R.y.  and  margin  of  A.V.)  sad 
cxxvii.  Twelve  are  attributed  to  Asafk 
The^  are — 1.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  Eloveu  an 
attnbuted  to  the  sons  of  Korah:  tii  . 
xlii.,  xliv.-xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi. 
Ixxxviii.  One  is  assigned  to  Bthan,  the 
Ezrahite:  viz.,  Ixxxix.  TheremaininfrtttT 
have  not  the  author's  name  prefixed,  lie 
titles,  though  ancient,  are  more  recent  tiisa 
the  psalms  themselves,  and  are  of  doabCfd 
authority.  Internal  evidence  in  some  caHi 
shakes  rather  than  confirms  the  opinioa  of 
their  accuracy.  For  instance,  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  mournful  Plnlm  xc  migkl 
have  emanated  from  its  reputed  author. 
Moses,  and  would  admirably  express  whst 
we  may  supppose  his  feelings  were  fhortly 
before  his  oeath,  when  ooly  two  of  the 
600,000  men  who  had.  left  E^t  with  hin 
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forty  jreara  before  survived,  and  he  knew 
that  his  own  end  was  near.  But  verse  10, 
which  asserts  that  the  ordinary  man  die  4 
of  old  age  at  seventy,  and  that  even  those 
who  have  more  ^'strength**  can  only  make 
out  eighty,  would  appear  stranee  if  it  came 
from  one  whose  life-work  did  not  begin 
till  he  was  about  eighty,  and  who  died  at 
120  with  eye  not  dim  or  natural  force 
abated  (Deut.  zxxi.  2 ;  xxziv.  7).  Internal 
evidence  in  various  cases  agrees  with  the 
titles  which  assign  certain  pealms  to  David. 
For  instance,  Psalm  Izviii.  would  be  very 
suitable  for  the  occasion  on  which  Davia, 
with  much  ceremony,  brought  up  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Edom  to  its  more  per- 
manent resting-place  in  the  dtv  of  David, 
on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi. ;  1  Chron.  xiii.). 
Probably  he  began  the  composition  of  the 
book,  and  personally  wrote  a  certain 
number  of  the  psabns.  In  2  Sam.  xxii. 
1-51,  Psalm  xviii.,  and  in  1  Chron.  xvi. 
7-36,  Psalm  cv.  are  stated  to  have  been 
the  composition  of  David.  Our  Lord  also 
apparently  attributed  Psalm  ex.  to  David 
(MaU.  x»i.  43-45 ;  Mark  xii.  36),  as  Peter 
did  Psalms  ii.  and  xvi.  (Acts  ii.  25-27  ;  iv. 
25).  The  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  quoting:  Psalm  xcv.  7,  says, 
**  in  David,"  by  which  he  seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  *'in  the  book  of  Psalms." 
Various  psalms  are  subsequent  to  the  son 
of  Jesse^s  reign.  In  Psalm  xlviii.,  two 
events,  apparently  quite  disconnected,  are 
refeired  to  by  the  writer :  first^  a  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  confederate  kmgs  (1-6), 
and  then  the  destruction  of  the  ships  01 
Tarshish  by  an  east  wind  (7).  These  two 
incidents  happened,  and  in  the  same  order, 
during  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1-30,  36).  The  pealm  probably  first 
apprared  shortly  after  the  shipwreck. 
I^lm  cxxxvii.  refers  to  the  Babylonian 
captivity  as  just  over,  which  settles  the 
date  of  its  comi)osition.  The  11th  verse 
of  Psalm  xliv.  would  well  agree  with  the 
period  of  the  captivity  ;  while  the  religious 
persecution  to  death  of  God^s  faithful 
servants  (16-22)  looks  like  that  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Psalm  Ixxix.  1-3 
would  well  agree  with  the  time  just  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar s  army,  but  as  the  complaint  is  that 
the  euemiee  '^defiled"  the  Temple,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  their  burning  it, 
this  also  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Once  again,  the  casting  of  fire 
into  the  sanctuary,  mentioned  in  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  7f  would  harmonise  with  the  times 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  the  non-existenco 
of  prophets  and  the  existence  of  synagogues 
(8,  9)  seem  more  characteristic  of  the 
Maccabeean  period.  It  is  therefore  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
these  are  psalms  of  the  latter  date.  Ever 
since  they  were  first  composed  the  psalms 


have  been  sung  or  chanted,  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  amon^  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah,  first  in  the  Jewish  and 
then  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  have 
also  greatly  aided  in  private  devotion ;  nor 
are  mere  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
child  of  God  may  find  himself  but  he  will 
find  in  this  precious  volume  spiritual 
teaching  directly  applicable  to  his  case. 

The  New  Testament  makes  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  :^ 


Cf. 

Psalm       ii.  1.  2  w 

Ith  Act«  iv.  25,  26. 

" 

M          7 

„  „  xiii.  33 :  Heb.  i. 
5 ;  V.  5. 

J^ 

V.  9 

„    Rom.  ili.  13. 

JJ 

viii.  2 

„    Matt.  xxi.  16. 

^^ 

M  4.6 

„     Heb.  ii.  6-8. 

J, 

*.     0 

„    1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

,, 

.1                X.  7 

„    Rom.  iiL  14. 

^J 

„         xlv.  13 

„       „      „  10-12. 

xvi.  8-11 

„    Act*  il.  25-28,  31. 

,^ 

10 

„       „    xiii.  85. 

^^ 

„        xviii.  4!) 

,,    Rom.  XV.  9. 

^^ 

xix.  4 

„       „     X.  18. 

•' 

„          xxii.  1 

„  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  Mark 
XV.  34. 

J, 

„            „      8 

„       „    xxvii  4.1. 

" 

„    18 

„  „  „  35  :  Marl: 
XV.  24;  Lnkexxiii. 
34 :  John  xix.  24. 

..    22 

„    H«b.  ii.  12. 

,, 

„          xxiv.  1 

„    1  Cor.  X.  26. 

J^ 

„          xxxl.  5 

„    Luke  xxiii.  46. 

„     xxxii.  1.  2 

„     Rom.  iv.  7,  «. 

^^ 

„  xxxiv.l2.ie 

„    1  Peter  iii.  1012. 

J^ 

„        XXX  vi.  1 

„    Rom.  Ui.  IS. 

xl.  6-8 

„     Heb.  X.  5-7. 

J^ 

xli.  9 

„    Johnxiii.lS;  Acta  1.16. 

xliv.  22 

.,    Rom.  vIlL  36. 

^J 

xlv.  6,  7 

„    Heb.  I.  8,  9. 

,^ 

.,       Ixviil.  18 

„    Ephes.  iv.  7,  8. 

Ixix.  9 

„    John  il.  17;  Rom.  xv.  3. 

" 

M    21 

„  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  48: 
Mark  xv.  36 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  36;  John  xix. 

28.  2i>. 

,, 

„  Ixix.  22,  23 

„    Rom.  xi.  9.  10. 

,, 

,.     ,.            25 

„    Acts  i.  20. 

J, 

.,     IxxvliL  24 

„    John  vi.  31. 

^^ 

IxxxII.  6 

„    X.  34. 

'• 

„     xci.  11.  12 

„  Matt.  iv.  6  ;  Luke  Iv. 
10,  11. 

^^ 

xclv.  11 

„    1  Cor.  m.  20. 

^^ 

„       xcv.  7-11 

„    Heb.  ili.  7-11  ;iv.  3,5.7. 

J, 

„         xcvii.  7 

M       ..     i.  «. 

J^ 

„       cli.  25-27 

M       M    ,,10-12. 

,, 

civ.  4 

7 

,, 

cix.  8 

„     Acts'l.  20. 

** 

ex.  1 

„  Matt.  xxii.  44  ;  Mark 
xii.  36;  Luke  xx. 
42,  43 ;  Acts  ii.  34, 
35  ;  Heb.  i.  13. 

^^ 

M    4 

„    Heb.  v.  6. 

,, 

cxil.  9 

„    2Cor.ix.  9. 

„ 

„        cxvi.  10 

„        M      iv.  18. 

J, 

cxviil.  6 

„    Heb.  xiii.  6. 

" 

»         .»22,23 

„  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luko 
XX.  17;  Acts  iv. 
11;  IPeterii.  7. 

'• 

„  25,  26 

M  Matt  xxi.  9  ;  Mark  xi. 
9 ;  John  xii.  13. 

'• 

,.  rxxxli  11-17 

„  Luke  i.  68-09;  Acts 
Ii.  30. 

„ 

cxL3 

„    Rom.  ili.  13. 
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Psaltery  [Eng.  from  Lat.  FmlUr'mm  ; 
Gr.  pBalterion  =  **  a  kind  of  stringed 
instrument/ '    See  the  article] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Xehhel  = 
(1)  **a  bottle"  ;  (2)  the  "  musical  instru- 
ment "  to  be  described ;  from  nabhel  = 
"  to  be  flabby  "  or  *'  flaccid,"  "  to  be  re- 
laxed from  want  of  moisture."  In  the 
A.V.  Xebhel  is  ei^ht  times  translated 
"bottle,"  once  "pitcher,"  twenty-three 
times  **p8altery,"  four  times  *'  viol,"  and 
once  **  flagon  "  in  the  text  and  **  viol  "  in 
the  margin.  It  was  one  of  the  instru- 
ments wnich  the  company  of  prophets 
whom  Saul  met  were  playing  when  he 
came  in  their  way  (1  Sam.  x.  o),  and  one 
of  those  used  at  David's  removal  of  the 
wA  to  the  citv  called  after  his  name  (2 
Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8 ;  xv.  28). 
When  he  permanently  organised  the  in- 
strumentalists into  an  orchestra,  some 
were  appointed  to  perform  on  the  psaltery 
(XV.  16,  20,  28;  xvi.  6;  xxv.  1,  6) ;  audit 
was  subsequentlv  in  continual  use  for 
Divine  worship  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  etc.).  It 
was  plaved  alsc  at  festive  gatherings  (Isa. 
V.  12 ;  Amos  vi.  6)  (in  the  last  passage  it  is 
rendOTed  "viol,"  while  in  the  first  the 
A.V.  has  "  viol "  and  the  R.V.  "  lute  "). 
It  was  often  combined  with  the  harp 
(1  Sam.  X.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix. 
11  ;  Psalm  Ixxxi.  2 ;  cviii.  2,  etc.). 
David's  psalteries  were  made  of  "fir" 
or  cypress  wood  (2  Sam.  vi.  6 — R.V., 
text  and  margin).  Solomon  had  some 
fashioned  of  almug  or  algum  (sandal- 
wood) (?),  trees  imported  from  India  (2 
Chron.  ix.  11).  The  Greek  Nahla  looks 
so  like  the  Hebrew  Nebhel  that  they 
were  probably  the  same  instrument ;  and 
Josephus  {Antiq.  VII.  xii.  3)  identifies 
the  two.  He  says :  "  The  viol  was  an 
instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  was  played 
upon  with  a  bow ;  the  psaltery  had  twelve 
musical  notes,  and  was  played  upon  by 
the  fingers."  By  the  viol  he  means  the 
Hebrew  Kimwr,  generally  rendered 
"harp."^  Liddell  and  Scott  define  the 
Greek  Nabla  as  a  musical  instrument  of 
ten,  or  (according  to  Josephus)  of  twelve 
strings.  They  identify  it  with  the  Nebhel , 
and  oelieve  it  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin.  With  this  view  Sir  John  Stainer 
agrees.  He  thinks  the  Xebhel  was  prob- 
M.J  a  small  portable  harp,  more  elaborate, 
and  consequently  with  a  greater  tone  and 
pitch,  than  the  old  kinnor  (harp). 

PtolMiials  [Named  after  one  of  the 
early  Ptolemies  ruling  over  Egypt;  it  is 
not  Known  which]. 

The  same  as  Accro  (q.v.)  (Acts  xxi.  7). 

Po»  [PtJAH  (2)  (1),  PuvAH]  (Numb. 
xxvi  23— A. v.). 

Pnah  (1)  [Heb.  =  " splendour"  (?) 
(JSimonis)],  , 


One  of  the  Hebrew  midwivcs  wfcw 
disobeyed  the  command  of  tlie  E^jj^aa 
king  to  kill  the  male  children  at  tkea- 
birtti  (Exod.  i.  15). 

Pnah  (2)  FHeb.  =  "a  montli  *"  r: 
The  Hebrew  letters  are  different  frua 
those  in  Puah  (1)1. 

(1)  The  secona  son  of  Iseacfaar,  aad 
f oimder  of  a  family :  that  of  the  Pdhisa 
(1  Chron.  vii.  1— A.V.  and  R.V.>.  !■ 
Gen.  xlvi.  13  the  A.V.  has  Phtttah  aai 
the  R.V.  PuvAH  (q.v.).  In  Numb,  xxvi 
23  the  A.V.  has  Pua,  and  the  R.V.  m^ask 
Puvah. 

(2)  The  father  of  the  judge  Tola  (Jodf. 
x.l). 

PnttUoan  [Eng.  from  lAt.  ruhfttmjtm 

=  "  a  farmer  of  the  Roman  taxes/'  froB 
Publiem  =  " .  .  .  the  public  pnrae," 
"  treasury,"  or  "  revenue 'M. 

The   rendering  of  the  Qreek    Teione*^ 
corresponding  to   the    Latin    PtMummm». 
{See  tne  etym.)    In  place  of  appciDtaif 
revenue  officers  to  raise  fixed  taxes  from 
the  community,  the  Romans  were  accB»- 
tomed  to  put  up  to  auction  the  privikf? 
of  farming  the  public  revenues,  or  aof 
specified  part   of   them,    in    the   aeroal 
provinces,    cities,    towns,     and    distncta. 
Those  who  bid  at  the  auction  irere  weahkr 
men,  or,  more  frequently,  repfresentatxroi 
of  companies.    They  had  to  c^re  aeuuitj 
to  the  Government  for   the   sums   th^ 
promised  to  pay.    In  some  cases  thej  m 
turn  sold  the  right  of  fanning  portknis  of 
the  revenue  to  sub-contractors,  in  otims 
they  engaged  a  number  of  subordxnste 
agents  to  do  the  actual  work  of  eoUectnig 
the  taxes.  Themselves,  they  were  seticfsIlT 
Romans  of  equestrian  rank,   vrhich  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  knights  amon^  our- 
selves, while  their  subordinates,  of  oouzse, 
were  of  inferior  dignity.    It  was  under- 
stood that  they  were  at  liberty  to  refer 
themselves  for  their  labour  and  the  jA 
they  had  undertaken  by  taking  from  the 
taxpayers  a  fraction  more  than  they  paid 
to  the  Government.    No  proper  «**«»*■ 
however,  were  adopted  to  prevent  tlMt 
fraction  from  assunung  great  proportaoMi 
With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the 
publicans,   great  and  small,  were  extor- 
tioners (rf.  Luke  iii.  12, 13 ;  xix.  8).    They 
were  unpopular  among  all  clusioe  ia  the 
provinces,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  T^^"*^* 
governors,  who  often  received  part  of  the 
plunder   to    connive    at   the  oppreasiocks 
practised.    Sometimes  the  sub-oontrmctosss 
and  in  most  cases  the  subordinate  tax- 
gatherer,  in  the  half-conquered  countries 
belonged  to  the  partly  vanquished  nation- 
ality.   Thus  Zacchffius,  a  Jew,  seems  to 
have  been  sub-contractor  for  the  revenne* 
of  Jericho  (Luke  xix.  1,  2),  and  Matthew, 
or  Levi  (also  a  Jew),  appareotly  a  tax- 
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collector   paid   by   the    farmer    for   the 
revenues  of   Capernaum    (Matt.  ix.    9 ; 
Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v.  27).    It  added  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Jews  who  accepted 
office  as  the  agents  of  the  Boman  pub- 
licans, or  themselves  became  farmers  of 
the  revenue  from  particular  towns,  that 
they  raised  taxes  for  a  foreign  and  heathen 
government.    They   were    not   admitted 
'      into  society ;  nay,  it  was  considered  dis- 
reputable lor  anyone  to  be  their  friend 
and  associate.    It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  our  Lord  that  He  ate 
^      with  publicans  and  sinners  (observe  the 
combmation)  (Matt.  ix.  10-13;  Mark  ii. 
^      15-17  :  Luke  v.  29,  30),  and  that  He  was 
their  Friend  (Matt.  xi.  19 ;  Luke  vii.  34). 
Yet  He  honoured  them  by  choosing  one  of 
their  number  as  an  apostle  (Matt.  ix.  9 ; 
X.   3;    Mark   ii.   14;    Luke   v.  27,  28). 
Quite  agreeing  with  popular  opinion  as  to 
.      the  low  moral  state  of  the  average  pub- 
Ucan  (Matt.  v.  46,  47  ;  xviii.  17),  He  still 
invited  them  as  freely  as  others  into  the 
Christian   fold.    They,    touched   by  His 
^      kindness,  responded  to  the  invitation  in 
'      proportionately  larger  numbers  than  the 
'      respectable  chisses  had  done,  and  some  of 
'      them  were  baptised   (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32; 
Luke  iii.  12 ;  vu.  29 ;  xv.  1 ;  xviii.  13,  14). 
Then  for  all  succeeding  time  He  raised 
their  depressed   reputation  to  a   higher 
'      level   by   the   immortal   parable   of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican    (Luke  xviii. 
9-14). 

H  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there 
is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  **  publican  "  is  used  in  the  modem 
sense:  viz.,  '*the  keeper  of  a  public- 
house.'* 

'  PnUlu  [Lat.    In  N.T.  Gr.  FopHos]. 

The  chief  man  in  the  island  of  Mehta 
\  (Malta)  while  Paul  was  there.  His  name 
,  suggests  that  he  was  a  Roman.  He  gave 
the  apostle  and  his  associates  hospitality 
for  three  days,  and  was  more  than  re- 
warded by  having  his  father  miraculously 
cured  of  lever  and  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii. 
8). 

Pndens  [Lat.  =  "bashful."  In  N.T. 
Gr.  Poudes ;  genitive  Fottdentos], 

A  Christian  at  Rome  who  joined  Paul 
in  sending  salutations  to  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21).  In  an  inscription  found  in  that 
capital,  a  man  of  the  same  name,  and 
probably  the  same  as  he,  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  Tiberius,  or  Claudius. 
The  facts  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia  go  together, 
and  the  Roman  p|oet  Martial  mentions 
three  persons  beiuing  the  same  names, 
have  suggested  that  the  poet  may  have 
referred  to  Paul's  three  friends.  If  so, 
then  Claudia  was  the  wife  of  Pudens, 
and  apparently  of  British  origin,   being 


?robably  the  daughter  of  king  Tiberius 
llaudius   Cogidubnus,    mentioned    in   a 
Latin  inscription  found  at  Chichester  in 
A.D.  1723. 
Pnliites  [PuTHTTEs]  (1  Chron.  ii.  63). 

Pnl  ri)  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  =  "ex- 
tremity,^' "  remote  region ^'^  (?)  {Gcseniwt) ; 
"son^'  m  {Oxford  Bible)], 

An  Airican  country  and  people.  The 
latter  are  coupled  with  Tarshish  and  Lud, 
apparency  aJl  three  being  skilful  in 
aroiery  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19).  One  opinion  is 
that  Pul  is  the  island  of  Philse,  on  the 
Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia.  It  is,  however,  more  probably 
a  copyist's  error  for  Pur  (q.v.). 

Pnl  (2)  [Heb.,  of  doubtful  etymology. 
Gesenius  tmnks  that  it  may  either  mean 
"  an  elephant,"  or  "a  ruler,"  "  a  king.'* 
It  is  a  curtailed  Assyrian  name]. 

A  king  of  Assyria  who  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  soon  after 
Menahem  hod  usurped  the  throne. 
Menahem  gave  him  1,000  talents  of 
silver  (about  £342,262  lOs.)  "  to  confirm 
the  kin^om  in  his  hand "  :  that  is, 
apparently,  to  support  his  tottering  regal 
authority.  [Menahem.]  The  name  of 
Pul  seems  more  Babylonian  than  Assy- 
rian. He  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II..  but  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  identical  with  that  able  sovereign. 
It  is  asserted  that  he  began  life  as  a 
gardener  under  the  name  of  Pul,  but  that 
on  usurping  the  throne  he  thought  it 
needful  to  exchange  the  plebeian  designa- 
tion for  the  more  kingly  and  high-sound- 
ing one  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  19,. 

20).        [TlOLATH-PlLESEB.] 

PnlM  [Eng.  from  Lat.  PuU=  "pot- 
tage made  of  meal,  leguminous  seeds, 
etc.]. 

Leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds, 
specially  peas  and  beans,  which  are 
eminently  nourishing.  On  these  Daniel 
and  his  companions  desired  to  be  fed 
(Dan.  i.  12,  16— R.V.  margin,  "herbs"). 
"  Parched  pulse  "  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  ;  but  the  word  "  pulse  "  is  sup- 
plied by  the  translators ;  it  is  not  in  tne 
original. 

Pnnite  [English]. 

A   descendant   of    Ptjah,   or  Phijvah 
(q.v.).     (Numb.  xxvi.  23). 
Pnnon    [Heb.  =  "  darkness,"    "  fog  " 

(?)i 

The  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  not  long  before  their  arrival  in 
Moab  (Numb,  xxxiii.  42,  43).  Situation 
unknown. 

Pnrali  [Phuiulh]  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11— 
R.V.). 
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Pnthltas 


Pmifloatlon  [English]. 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  these  were  of 
three  kinds — 

(1)  Furijicatwn  for  Sin. — ^This  was  to  be 
effected  bj  the  water  of  separation,  into 
which  were  cast  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer, 
after  the  animal  had  been  publicly  killea 
and  burnt.  While  the  body  was  being 
consumed  there  were  cast  into  the  flames 
cedar- wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  (Nimib. 
xix.  l-10;Heb.  ix.  13). 

(2)  PuHJieation  for  Uneleanness, — ^The 
chiei  instance  of  this  was  when  a  man 
touched  a  dead  body.  If  he  did  so,  the 
4»he8  of  the  red  heifer  [(No.  1)1  were  to  be 
put  in  running  water,  and  the  liquor  used 
to  sprinkle  the  unclean  person  (11-22). 
There  were  purifications  for  leprosy,  etc. 
(Lev.  xiv.-xv. ;  Numb.  xix.). 

(3)  Pnrsfication  of  a  Mother  after  Child- 
birth,— After  the  days  of  imcleanness, 
which  were  seven  for  a  man  child,  and 
fourteen  for  a  female  child,  were  over, 
those  of  purification  followed.  For  a  son 
those  were  to  continue  thirty-three,  and 
for  a  daughter  sixty-six  days,  after  which 
sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  xii.  8). 
The  enactments  on  the  subject  are  inter- 
esting from  the  bearing  thev  have  on  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  after  sho 
gave  birth  to  our  Lord  (Luke  ii.  21-24). 
[Jbbus  Chbist.] 

Parlm  [Heb.  =  *'lots,"  from  Persian 
P//r=  "a  lot"]. 

A  Jewish  festival,  constituted  to  cele- 
brate the  deliverance  of  the  exiles  in  Persia 
from  the  wholesale  massacre  of  their  race 
planned  by  Haman,  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  had  cast  lUry  or  a  lot.  It  was  to 
be  kept  on  the  14th  and  loth  days  of  the 
month  Adar  (cmproximately  February) 
^Esther  ix.  24-28).  In  2  Mace.  xv. 
36  it  is  called  Mardooheus*  day  (Mor- 
decai*s  day).  Some  have  thought  that 
the  feast  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in 
John  V.  1  was  that  of  Purim ;  but  the 
statement  that  (in  consequence)  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  is  opposed  to  this 
view.  It  was  only  at  three  great  feasts 
that  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  compulsor>' 
[Fbast],  and  Purim  was  not  one  of  the 
three.  From  the  time  of  its  institution  it 
has  enjoyed  ^preat  popularity  among  the 
Jews,  which  is  not  yet  at  all  abated.  On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  Adar,  which  thej 
keep  as  a  rast  dav,  they  assemble  in  their 
synagogues.  After  the  evening  service  the 
Book  of  Esther  is  read.  When  the  name 
of  Haman  is  reached,  the  congregation  cry 
out,  "  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out,'*  or 
"The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot," 
whilst  the  youthful  worshippers  spring 
ratUes.  The  names  of  Haman's  sons 
are  r^id  all  in  a  breath,  to  indicate  that 
they  were  hanged  simultaneously.    Next 


morning  the  people  repair  again  to  tfe 
synagogue,  and  finish  the  day  in.  mirtkaH: 
rejoicing,  the  wealthy  giving  gifts  to  ^ 
poor.     The   reader   should    not    fail 


observe  that  the  keeping  of  the 
festival  from  age  to  age  is  a  strong  axfi- 
ment  for  the  historic  character  of  «^ 
startling  incidents  recorded  in  the  book  -^ 

Esther. 

Put,  Plmt  [Beb.  FHt,  Pknt,  of  doefac- 

ful  meaning.     See  the  article]. 

(1)  The  Uiird  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1 
Chron.  i  8). 

(2)  The  country  presumablT  settled  \k 
his  descendants.  Joeephus  identifies  tk» 
with  Libya  {Antiq.  I.  vi.  2)  :  an  cniBiaa 
which  has  been  so  extenstvi^j  f cJlowed 
that  the  A.V.  often  renders  Pat,  «r 
Phut,  Libya  or  the  Libyans  (Jer.  zin. 
9  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  5 :   xxxviii.  5).     In 

nassages  the  R.V.    leaves    Put   

tated.  That  Phut  was  a  son  of 
suggests  that  Phut  was  an  A£ricia 
country.  Its  people  handled  the  ahieU. 
and  were  allies  or  subjects  of  Egjpit  ( J«r. 
xlvi.  9;  cf.  Ezek.  xxvii.  10;  'xxx.  i: 
xxxviii.  5;  Nah.  iii.  9).  Prof.  Sajre 
located  Phut  at  Punt,  in  Africa,  in  tbr 
Somali  countrv,  east  from  the  Straito  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  on  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Asia,  near  Aden,  in  Arataa, 
(Sayce,  Freak  Light ^  41 ;  cf.  alao  lie» 
UerodotttSy  329) ;  but  he  mentiona,  in  iiw 
Races  of  the  Old  Testament^  54,  55,  that  a 
broken  fragment  of  sculpture,  reoordzagr 
part  of  the  annals  of  Nebuchadneaxar. 
recently  discovered,  refers  to  Phnt-TaTsa, 
''Phut  of  the  loniana."  He  thiaka. 
therefore,  that  Phut  was  some  Egyptian  or 
African  city  in  which  the  Ionian  merer- 
naries  of  the  Egyptian  Idnj;  weie  statiooed. 
It  may  perhaps,  he  thinks,  have  * 
Cyeene  (q.v.). 

PnteoU     [Lat.  =  "  little     wellfi/ 
diminutive  of    Pntem  =  **  a    welL" 
N.T.  Gr.  PoHoloi]. 

A  seaport  in  Italy  which  Faults 
reached  the  day  after  it  had  beeo  at 
Rhegium.  The  apostle  found  Christiaa* 
there,  and  enjoyed  their  hospitality  (Act» 
xxviii.  13).  It  was  originally  called 
Dicsearchia,  and  was  found^  in  the  stxtfc 
century  B.C.  It  was  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  the  aito  where 
the  modem  city  of  that  name  now  stanch 
Its  old  name  of  Puteoli  still  exists,  Uttle 
changed,  as  Pozzuoli.  The  whole  region 
round  is  volcanic,  and  the  crater  of  the 
Solfataia  rises  behind  the  town. 

Pnthita%  Pnliitea  [Heb.  Pittki,  of 
unknown  derivation] . 

One  of  the  families  in  Kiriath-jearim 
(1  CJhron.  ii.  63— A. V.  and  R.V.). 
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Puttol  [Heb.  =  **  afflicted  by  God'* 
(^Oegefiius)]. 

The  father  of  Pharaoh's  wife  (Exod.  vi. 
25). 

PuTali,  Phavali,  Pna,  Pnali  [Heb. 
Phttrah,  Phuahy  Pnah.  No.  1  is  of  the 
first  two  forms  ;  No.  2  of  the  third]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13: 
Numb.  xxvi.  23  ;  1  Chron.  rii.  1).  (Of  all 
the  fonns.)  He  founded  a  family — that  of 
the  PuNiTES  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
lasachar.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
**judg6"  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1).  (Of  the 
f ourtn  form  only.) 

Pygarg  JXat.  Pyqargna  ;  Gr.  Pyaarga^ 
=  (I)  "  white  rump^'  (a kind  of  antelope) ; 
(2)  "the  sea  eagle  ^']. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Lhishon, 
from  dhush  =  "  to  tread  upon,"  "  to 
bruise,"  or  dhnts  =  *'  to  dance ,^*  occurring 
as  the  name  of  a  clean  animal  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Addax 
{Antilope  AddaXy  or  Addax  naaomacit' 
/atns).  The  horns,  which  exist  in  both 
sexes,  are  twisted  and  ringed.  It  has  a 
white  patch  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
hinder  parts  greyish -whit  e^see  the  etym.). 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass.  It  is  a 
native  of  North-eastern  Africa,  but  its 
raxige  extends  to  the  south-eastern  frontier 
of  Palefrtine. 


UqaU  [Eng.  remotely  from  Low  Lat. 
Quaqilay  fi'om  Old  Dutch  Qiiackely  literally 
*'  a  quacker,"  from  Quae  ken  =  **  to 
quack  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Selat\ 
Selair,  and  Salveh,  from  Salah  =  *'to  be 
quiet,"  **  to  be  fat,"  in  four  Old  Testament 
passages.  When  the  Israelites,  on  or  a 
uttle  beyond  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  after  their  dejmrture  from  Egypt, 
i.e.y  April  (?),  were  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  they  mur- 
mured at  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  God 
promised  them  manna  next  morning  and 
the  arrival  of  quails  that  very  night. 
**  And  it  came  to  pass  at  evening  that  the 
quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp" 
(Exod.  xvi.  13 — R.V.).  A  similar  occur- 
rence took  place,  apparently,  in  the  second 
year,  the  second  month,  and  the  twenty- 
third  or  a  sulwequent  day  of  the  month  f  cf . 
Numb.  X.  1 1 ,  33 ;  xi.  31)  (the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May)  (?) .  The  manna  had 
descended  during  every  night  or  morning  ; 
but  the  people  murmured  for  flesh.  After 
reproving  tne  complainants,  God  acceded 
to  their  request  to  give  them  flesh,  but 


added  that  He  would  do  so  for  a  whole 
month,  till,  surfeited  with  it,  they  should 
come  to  look  upon  it  with  loathing  (18-20). 
"  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the 
Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  [margin  "  over  "]  the 
camp,  about  a  day's  journey  on  this  side 
and  a  day's  journey  on  the  other,  round 
about  the  camp,  and  about  two  cubits 
(three  or  more  feet)  above  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  (31— R.V. ;  cf.  also  Psahn  cv.  40). 
The  flying  animal  which  thus  fell  was  a 
bird  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  27,  28).  The  simi- 
larity between  the  Hebrew  Sclav  and  the 
Arabic  Salwd^  *'  a  quail,"  proves  that  to  be 
the  feathered  animal  described.  It  is  now 
called  by  naturalists  Cotumix  dactylinonansy 
or  cmnmunisy  and  is  placed  in  the  Tetrao- 
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QUAIL. 

nidoe  or  Grouse  familv,  and  the  Perdicinae, 
or  Partridge  sub-family.  It  is  the  smallest 
species  of  the  Partridge  type,  being  only 
about  7^  inches  long.  Its  general  colour 
is  brown,  with  buffy  streaks  above  and 
buff  below.  It  is  migratory,  arriving 
in  Palestine  from  the  south  m  immense 
numbers  in  the  montii  of  March,  and  going 
southward  again  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  Quaus  fly  rapidly  and  well,  but 
take  such  long  aerial  joumejrs  in  a  dar  that 
by  the  evening  they  are  exhaustea,  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  man.  In  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially 
in  the  Isle  of  Capri,  20  miles  south  of 
Naples,  they  are  slaughtered  in  numbers 
when  their  immense  flocks  arrive,  worn 
out,  from  the  south.  It  was  two  of  these 
vast  flights  of  quails  which,  crossing  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bed  S^  diagonally, 
fell  exhausted  in  heaps  in  and  around  the 
Israelite  camp. 

anartiui  [Lat.  =  "  fourth  " ;  in  the  Gr. 
N.T.  KauartM.  The  letterK  has  to  be  used, 
as  there  is  no  Q  in  the  Greek  alphabet]. 

A  Corinthian  Christian  who  joined  with 
St.  Paul  in  sending  a  salutation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  (Bom.  xvi.  23). 
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Unatemlon  [Lat.  Quaternio,  g^tive 
Quaterfnonis  =  the  number  '*  four  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek  Tetradion  =  *'four  united  j^eraons 
or  thinffs/'  from  Tctra  (in  composition)  = 
**  four."  In  Acts  xii.  4,  the  one  passage 
where  it  occurs,  it  means  '*  a  guara  of  four 
soldiers."  Four  quaternions— t.^.,  four 
companies,  each  of  four  soldiers,  sixteen  in 
all — were  set  to  look  after  Peter  when  he 
was  in  prison  at  Jerusalem,  each  quater- 
nion discharginff  the  duty  for  one  watch  of 
three  hours,  mrin^  the  night  watches, 
two  soldiers  slept  with  the  apostle  in  his 
cell,  while  the  other  two  mounted  guard 
before  the  door. 


I  [English]. 

Most  of  the  kings  we  read  of  in  Scripture 
were  married  men,  having  at  least  one 
wife,  or  queen,  and  in  various  notable 
instances  many  more  than  one  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  5;  2  Sam.  V.  13-16;  IKingsxi.  3;  2 
Chron.  xi.  21,  etc.).  The  practice  of 
polygamv  made  the  position  of  even  the 
chief  wife  precarious,  for  at  any  time  the 
monarch  nught  capriciously  promote  over 
her  head  some  other  of  her  rivals.  The 
queen-mother— i.^.,  the  mother  of  the  king 
— who  had  an  imalterable  relation  to  the 
monarch,  was  therefore  the  more  potent 
female  personage.  Still,  when  the  king 
was  a  weak  man,  and  his  chief  queen  a 
masculine  character,  the  latter  often 
exerted  great  political  influence.  [Heeo- 
DIA9,  Jezebel.]  Three  queens  regnant 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture:  Athaliah, 
who,  after  perpetrating  a  massacre  of  the 
seed  roval,  then  usurped  the  throne  of 
Judah  [Athaliah]  ;  the  queen  of  Sheba 
?1  Kings  X.  1-13;  2  Chron.  ix.  1-12) 
[Shebaj  ;  and  Candace,  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians  (Acts  viii.  27).  [Candace.]  The 
last  two,  it  is  believed,  came  to  their  high 
dignity  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 

%  Qiieen  of  Heaven. — A  false  divinity,  in 
honour  of  whom,  or  which,  the  Jews  in 
Jeremiah's  time  made  cakes,  burnt  incense, 
and  poured  out  drink  offerings  (Jer.  vii. 
18 ;  xliv.  15-30).  She  was  probably  the 
Phoenician  goddess  Ashtoreth  (q.v.), 
partly  the  moon  and  partly  the  planet 
Venus  personified. 

Unlokaaad  [Eng.     Sec  the  article]. 

In  this  word  "quick"  is  used  in  the 
nearly  obsolete  sense  of  *  *  living. ' '  Quick- 
sands, therefore,  are  those  which  present  a 
faint  analogy  to  a  living  creature,  in  this 
respect  that  they  move,  while  ordinary 
sands  remain  stationary.  The  quicksands 
of  which  the  sailors  on  board  PauPs  ship 
were  afraid,  and  which  were  the  terror  of 
ancient  mariners,  were  two  in  number: 
the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the 
former  constituting  the  south-eastern,  and 
the  latter  the  80u&- western  part  of  that 


great  indentation  in  the  North 
coast  seen  in  maps  south  from.  Sicflr. 
Greater  Syrtis,  now  called  the  Gulf  cf 
Sidra,  curvesinward  on  the  African  coftst^or 
about  126  miles,  and  measurea  264  bet  li  oca 
the  two  promontories  at  its  mouth.  It  m 
shallow,  and  full  of  qmcknuids.  The 
Lesser  Syrtis  does  not  run  so  far  fnVwri 
At  its  mouth  it  measures  about  69  niili  ■ 
from  the  island  of  Kerkenna  on  the  ncrtk 
to  that  of  Jerba  on  the  south.  It  is 
dangerous  to  navigate,  owinf  to  its  viisds 
and  tides.  It  is  now  called  the  Onlf  of 
Cabes  or  Ehabs  (Acts  xxvii.  19). 

ftnlrlnlna,  Cryrenins  [Lat.  fraa 
Quirittus^  the  name  of  Bomulus  after  Ins 
deification.    In  N.T.  Gr.  Kurenitkti] . 

A  Roman  who  beoune  governor  of  Sjrm 
after  the  deposition  of  ArchelaoSy  a  t^  6 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  XYlt.  ziii.  5S,  bat 
who  seems  to  have  previooslj  hdd  a 
similar  office  from  about  B.c.  4  to  b.&  1. 
[Taxing.] 


B 


Baamali,    Baama     [Heb.     RaetmAky 
Raetna  =  '* shaking,''  **qmvering,"  *' 
bli 


(1)  The  fourth  son  of  Cush.  Baamah*s 
sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  9). 

(2)  Apeople  presumably  descended  fron 
him.  They  are  associated  with  the  men  of 
Sheba  [«^  r^o.  1] ;  both  brought  preckras 
stones  and  gola  to  the  markets  of  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  22).  They  are  believed  to 
have  settled  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Baamlali  [Heb.  Raamyak  =  **  trembling 
of  Jehovah  " :  i.e. , "  on  account  of  the  actjoa 
of  Jehovah"]. 

The  same  as  Rkklatah  (q.v.)  (cf.  Ndi. 
vii.  7  with  Ezra  ii.  2). 

BaawiBfW  [Heb.  from  Egyptian  Ramue* 
=5  **  son  of  the  sun,'*  the  names  of  various 
Egyptian  kings.    See  the  article]. 

One  of  the  two  treasure  cities  which  the 
Israelites,  when  in  bondage  in  Egyr^ 
built  for  Pharaoh :  probably  Ramses  XL 
[Phabaoh  (3)1  (Exod.  i.  11).  Lepsins 
located  it  at  Tell  el  Maskhutah ;  but  recent 
explorations  have  TOOved  this  to  be  the  site 
of  PiTHOX  (q.v.^.  Kaamsesisnow  believed 
to  have  been  tne  name  given  to  Zoanin 
honour  of  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  in  whose  reign  it  had  been  re- 
built. [ZOAN.]  It  was  probably  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  called  Rasceses  (q.v.). 

R  abb  ah  [Heb.  and  Ammonite  = 
♦'  capital  dty,"  from  Heb.  Rabbah^*'U> 
be  multiplied,"  **  to  become  great "]. 

(1)  The  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites  (2 
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Sam.  xii.  26-31).  It  is  mentioned  b^  Moses 
and  by  Joshua  (Deut.  iii.  1 1 ;  Josh.  xiii.  25). 
In  Deut.  iii.  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  26 ;  xvii.  27 ;  Jer. 
sdix.  2,  and  Ezek.  xxi.  20  the  R.V.  calls  it 
*  *  Babbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon. ' '  The 
A.V.  does  so  also  in  2  Sam.  xii.  26 ;  xvii. 
127;  while  in  Jer.  xlix.  2  it  has  ^'  Rabbah  of 
-the Ammonites'*;  inDeut.iii.ll,**Rabbath 
of  the  children  of  Anmion/*  and  in  Ezek. 
acxi.  20,  **Rabbathof  the  Ammonites."  Og's 
"bedstead  was  long  preserved  at  the  Am- 
monite Babbah  TDeut.  iii.  11).  The  town 
of  Aroer  wasin  tne  vicinity  (Josh.  xiii.  2^). 
It  was  besieged  by  Joab,  who  captured  a 
suburb  (?)  called  the  City  of  Waters. 
David  was  then  sent  for  to  com])lete  the 
conquest  and  associate  it  with  his  name. 
He  did  so,  and  was  most  cruel  to  the 
-vanquished  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  xii. 
26-31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1-3).  Judgments 
-were  denoimced  against  it  by  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  2-7)  and  Ezeliel  (xxi.  20).  Jerome 
and  Euseoius  state  that  after  it  had  been 
rebuilt  or  beautified  by  Ptolemv-Phila- 
delphus  (285-247  B.C.)  he  named  it  after 
himself,  Philadelphia.  Josephus  {Wars^ 
in.  iii.  3)  says  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
eastern  limit  of  Penea.  As  in  various 
other  cases,  the  more  modem  name  has 
lapsed,  and  Amman,  a  curtailment  of 
Kabbah  Ammon,  has  taken  its  place.  The 
ruins  are  23  miles  east  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Jordan,  almost  in  the  latitude 
of  Bethel,  and  about  27  east-north-east 
from  tiie  mouth  of  the  river.  They  are  on 
a  stream  called  the  Amman,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Zerka,  or  Jabbok.  The 
Amman  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  is 
believed  that  the  source  of  a  streamlet  was 
within  the  lower  city,  and  doubtless  gave 
the  place  the  name  which  Joab  used  :  '*the 
City  of  Waters."  The  citadel,  which  he 
invited  David  himself  to  captiure,  rises 
abruptly  a  little  north  of  the  lower  city. 
Philadelphia  was  inhabited  in  Roman 
times,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
Hence  the  chief  ruins  are  those  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  a  church.  [Deca- 
F0LI8,  Rabbath.] 

(2J  A  **  city,"  with  dependent  villages, 
in  tne  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
60).  Maior  Conder  suggests  as  its  site  the 
ruin  Rubba,  about  14  miles  west  by  south 
from  Bethlehem. 

BablMtli  [Heb.  *< capital  city  of": 
the  construct  state  of  Kabbah  =  '*  capital 
city"]. 

An  occasional  modification  of  the  word 
Rabbahy  when  standing  before  another 
word  (Deut.  iu.  11— A.V. ;  Ezek.  xxi.  20 
— A.V.).     [IUbbah.] 

BabU  [N.T.  Gr.  from  later  Heb.  Itahh 
=  as  an  adjective,  *'  great "  ;  as  a  noun, 
'*  a  ruler"]. 

A  doctor,  teacher,  or  master ;  a  respectful 


term  applied  by  the  Jews  to  their  spiritual 
instructors  fMatt.  xxiii.  7)  =  *'  a  ruler," 
**  a  master." 

A  doctor,  teacher,  or  master  (Matt, 
xxiii  7,  8— A.V.  and  R.V. ;  xxvi.  25,  49  ; 
Mark  ix.  5 ;  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  45 ;  John  i.  38» 
49 ;  iii.  2.  26 ;  iv.  31 ;  vi.  25 ;  ix.  2  :  xi.  8 
— ^most  Of  the  last  ten  passages  R.V.). 

%  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  i  at 
the  end  of  the  word  lubbi  meant  *'  my," 
and  accordingly  some  scholars  render  it 
"my  doctor,"  "my  teacher,"  or  "my 
master";  but  it  will  be  observed  that  St. 
John  (i.  38),  who  most  often  heard  the 
word  used,  renders  it  simply  "  master." 

BabUth  [Heb.  =  "a  multitude  "]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
20).  Major  Conder  doubtfully  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  R&ba,  among 
hills  8  miles  south  of  Mount  Gilboa,  or 
which  they  are  a  continuation. 

Babbonl  [N.T.  Gr.  Itabboni,  Habbonni, 
from  Heb.  Rabbani.    See  the  article]. 

Mygreat master  (?). 

%  The  later  Jewish  schools  are  said  to 
have  had  three  grades  of  honour:  F^bh 
(*  *  master  "),  the  lowest ;  Rabbi  (by  which 
they  tmderstood  "  my  master "),  the 
second ;  and  Rabboni  ("  my  great 
master"),  the  highest  of  all  (John  xx. 
16). 

Bab-mag  [Heb.  Rabh-Magh,  from 
Babylonian  Rahu»emga,  a  title  of  unknown 
meaning]. 

The  designation  of  Nergal-sharezer  in 
Jer.  xxxix.  3.  It  is  believed  to  indicate 
the  high  dignity  which  he  enjoyed.  It  is 
stamped  after  nis  name  also  on  Baby- 
lonian bricks.  Formerly  it  was  considered 
to  mean  "chief  of  the  Magi,"  but  Prof. 
Rawlinson  dissents  from  this  view  {Five 
Great  Monarchies^  iii.  605,  506). 

Bab-aarla  [Heb.  Rabh^saris^  from 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  =  "chief 
eunuch  "  (?),  "  chief  chamberlain  "]. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  or  chamber- 
lains in  Sennacherib^s  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reigns.  The  name  not  of  any 
particular  man,  but  of  his  office  or  rank 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  3). 


^  ^abhnha/ich^  from  Assy- 
rian Ratsak  —  "  chief  of  the  princes  "]. 

Not  the  name,  but  the  office  or  title  of  a 
man  who  represented  Sennacherib  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  sent  to  urge 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  He  was  the 
Assyrian  vizier,  or  pnme-minister  (2 
Kings  xviii.  17-xix.  34;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2- 
xxxvii.  35).  What  his  individual  name 
was  is  unknown. 


[Gr.  Rhaka;   apparently  from. 
Aramaic  reqa  ;  Heb.  req  —  "  empty  "]. 

Foolish,    worthless,    an    expression    of 
contempt  (Matt.  v.  22). 
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Baiabow 


[Heb.      Rakiml  = 
"traffic,"  "trade"  "commerce"]. 

A  place  where  David  must  have  taken 
refuge  at  some  period  of  his  wanderings, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  he  sent  some  of 
the  recovered  spoil  of  Zildag  (I  Sam.  zxx. 
29).    Site  imknown. 


[N.T.  Gr.  Rakhab]  [Rahab] 
(Matt.  i.  5— A. v.). 

[Racal]   (1  Sam.   xxx.    29— 


A.V.). 


[Heb.  Rahhel  =  "  an  ewe  "]. 

The  younger  daughter  of  Laban.  She 
was  possessed  of  much  personal  beauty, 
and  Jadbb  fell  in  love  with  her,  after  a 
romantic  scene  at  a  well  near  Haran,  in 
Mesopotamia,  where  she  was  watering  her 
flock.  He  served  her  mercenary  father 
seven  years  as  her  price,  and  then,  being 
cheated  by  the  substitution  of  the  elder 
sister,  Leah,  who  was  much  less  highly 
favoured,  served  another  seven  for  the 
yotmger  maiden,  the  only  one  who  had 
gaip^  his  affections.  He  married  her 
also  (Gren.  zxix.  1-30),  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Joseph  (xxx.  22-25)  and 
Benjamin,  dying  wnen  the  latter  was 
bom  (xxxv.  16-18).  She  was  buried  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Ephrath,  the  future 
Bethlehem,  her  sorrowmg  husband  erect- 
ing a  pillar  to  mark  the  spot  where  she 
lay  (19,  20).  When  the  people  of  Judah 
were  about  to  be  carried  mto  captivity  to 
Babylon,  and  affain  when  Heroa  slew  the 
infants  in  Betluehem,  Bachel  was  poet- 
icallv  described  as  weeping  for  her 
children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted 
because  they  were  not  (Jer.  xxxi.  15 ; 
Matt.  ii.  16-18).     [Rahel.] 

H  RacheVa  drave  ;  EachePs  Sepulchre. — 
The  grave  of  Rachel,  situated  at  a  place 
which  one  travelling  m>m  Bethel — ^that  is, 
from  north  to  south— could  reach  just 
before  he  came  to  Bethlehem.  Jacob 
erected  a  ])illar  to  mark  the  spot.  This 
long  remained,  and  was  called  "The 
Pifc  of  RachePs  Grave"  (Gen.  xxxv. 
19,  20).  It  was  near  Zelzah  (q.v.)  (1 
Sam.  X.  2).  The  reputed  site  was  alluded 
to  bv  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrims 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  accepted  as 
correct  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans. The  erection  cEdled  Kabbet 
R^tl  (Tomb  of  Rachel)  is  a  small  build- 
ing like  a  mosque,  with  a  dome,  with  an 
open  apartment  towards  the  east  and  a 
small  enclosure  towards  the  west  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  400).  It  is  of  no 
great  antiquity. 

Saddai  [Heb.  =  "  cutting  under," 
"subjugating*']. 

The  fifth  son  of  JessOj  and  the  brother 
of  king  David  (1  Chron.  li.  14). 


Bagan  (N.T.  Gr.  Rha^Qt*.  The  eqiaQ. 
lent  of  the  Heb.  Reu  (q.v.)]. 
Reu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

"BMfpubl  [Septoagint  Gr.  Rhm^^mel^  iroa 
Heb.  Rettel  =  "  friend  of  God  *'j. 

Reuel,  one  of  the  names  of  MoeesS 
father-in-law  (Numb.  x.  29 — A.V.).  TW 
version  has  taken  the  name  from  tk 
Septuagint.  {See  etym.)  The  R-V.,  v&kk 
substitutes  Reuel,  has  gone  to  tlie  Hefarer 
original 

Baliab  (1),  Baehab  [Heb.    Rakl*i^ 

=  **  broad"]. 

A  hai'lot  whose  house  was  on  the  '^nSi  at 
Jericho.  She  harboured  the  spies  sent  fcy 
Joshua  to  explore  the  city,  hid  tbem  irfaet 
they  were  searched  for,  and,  final! j.  let 
them  down  by  a  cord  on  the  outer  sMie  cf 
the  wall,  so  uiat  they  escaped  back  to  the 
Israelite  camp  (Josh.  ii.  1-24:).  Wk^a 
Jericho  was  taken,  Rahab  and  her  faaulv 
were  spared,  and  inoorpmuted  with  ^ 
chosen  people  (vi.  22-25 ;  Heb.  xi.  31  :  <£ 
also  James  ii.  25).  She  was  probaUr  the 
same  as  the  wife  of  Salmon,  axu  the 
mother  of  Boaz  (Matt.  i.  5 — ^A-V.  aaJ 
R.Y.).  If  so,  then  she  was  a  link  in  th^ 
chain  of  ancestry  both  of  kin^  David  an*! 
of  our  Lord.    [R^chab.] 

Bataab  (2)  [Heb.  Rahabh^"^'  ferocity,^ 
"insolence,"  **  violence"]. 

A  |)oetical  name  for  Egrpt  (I^alm 
Ixxxvii.  4 ;  Ixxxix.  10 ;  Isa.  xxx.  7 — K-T. : 

119). 

Raham  [Heb.  Rahham  =  ^'^  a  womb," 

"a  girl  "J. 

One  of  Caleb^s  descendants,  a  con  of 
Shema  (1  Chron.  ii.  44). 

Bahel     [Rachel]    (Jer.     xxxi.     15— 

A.V.). 

BalB  [English]. 

For  the  Early  and  the  Latter  Rain  in  the 
Holy  Land,  8ee  Palestine. 

Balnbow  [English]. 

The  rainbow,  being  produced  bj  tke 
operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  o|itici, 
must  have  existed  in  antediluvian  times, 
just  as  it  does  now.  The  contnuy 
opinion  has  arisen  from  abeence  of  keea 
attention  to  the  Scripture  statement 
on  the  subject.  When  Qod  fpnudoo^ 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  ^oah  after 
the  flood,  and  selected  the  rainbow  as  its 
token,  He  did  not  say,  **  I  will  set,"  hot  **  I 
do  set "  :  t.e.,  *'  I  am  accustomed  to  set  Vj 
bow  in  the  cloud  ";  or,  according  to  thw 
margin  of  the  R.V.,  "  I  have  set  "Neither 
of  these  two  translations  implies  that  the 
bow  was  then  for  the  first  tmie  exhibited 
in  the  sky,  but  that  it  now  acquired  a 
symbolic  character  which  it  did  not  before 

ssess.    Before,   it  was  simply  a   Tery 

lutiful  object  in  nature :  now'it  became 
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a  sacramental  emblem  (Qen.  iz.  12-17). 
For  other  references  to  the  rainbow,  see 
Bev.  iv.  3;  x.  1. 


[English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  THw- 
mitqimy  the  plural  of  IViw»i«^=**  a  dried 
grape  "  ;  from  t8ainag=**  to  become  dry.'* 
It  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xzv.  18 ;  xxx.  12 ;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40. 

Bakem  [Heb.  Raqem,  properly  Reqem 
in  pause  =  ** variegated  in  colour'*]. 
[Rek£H.] 

A  Manasaite,  a  son  of  Sheresh  (1  Chron. 
vii.  16). 

Bakkatb  [Heb.  Raqqath  =  "  a 
shore"]. 

A  fenced  city  of  Xaphtali,  and,  from  its 
etymolo>ffy,  presumably  on  the  western 
shore  oftiie  Lake  of  ualilee  (Josh.  xix. 
3.5).  The  Rabbins  place  it  where  Tiberias 
afterwards  stood. 

Rakkon  [Heb.  Haqqon  =  "  tenuity," 
"thinness"  {Gesetnua) ;  **a  shore" 
{Major  Conderj  etc.)]. 

A  frontier  village  of  Dan  ([Josh.  xix.  46). 
2iIajor  Conder  suggests  as  its  site  Tell  er 
Rakkeit,  2^  miles  north  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Auja,  or  Me-jarkon,  and  6  north  of 
Joppa. 


(1)  Liter aUy,--ThQ  male  of  the  sheep 
(Gen.  XV.  9,  etc.).  Rams  were  largely 
offered  for  sacrifice  (G^en.  xv.  9 ;  xxii.  13 ; 
Exod.  xxix.  18 ;  Lev.  ix.  2 ;  Numb.  v.  8, 
etc.^.  Rams*  skins  dyed  red  were  used, 
with  other  appliances,  as  coverings  of  the 
tabemade  (^od.  xxv.  5 ;  xxvi.  14 ;  xxxv. 
7  ;  xxxvi.  19 ;  xxxix.  34),  and  rams*  horns 
as  war  and  apparently  jubilee  trumpets  in 
the  time  of  Joshua  (Joui.  vi.  4-6, 8,  13). 

(2)  Fiauratively. — ^The  two-homed  ram 
seen  by  I)aniel  in  prophetic  vision  was  the 
Medo-Persian  power,  the  first  or  smaller 
horn  that  came  up  being  the  empire  of  the 
Medes,  the  second  or  greater  horn  which 
rose  at  a  later  period  that  of  the  Persians 
(Dan.  viii.  3-7). 

H  Battering-ram,—^  called  probably 
because  the  blows  which  it  gave  resembled 
those  of  a  butting-ram.  An  instrument  of 
war,  consisting  of  a  log  of  wood  iron- 
pointed,  swung  bv  ropes  from  a  support 
above  and  generally  within  a  tower  (£zek. 
iv.  2;  xxi.22). 

Sam  (2)  [Heb.  =  "high'*]. 

(1)  The  son  of  Hezron,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Pharez  (Ruth  iv.  19 ;  1  Chron.  ii. 
9).  Called  in  Matt.  i.  3  and  Luke  iii.  33 
Abam  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  eldest  son  of  a  younger  Hezron, 
like  No.  1  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ii.  25,  27). 

(3)  A    rektive   of   Elihu   the   Buzite, 


Job's  "friend**  (Job  xxxii.  2).  He  has 
sometimes  been  identified  with  the  Aram 
of  Qen.  xxii,  21,  the  nephew  of  Buz. 

Rama    [N.T.    Or.    Mania    [Ramah] 
(Itfatt.  ii.  18)]. 


[Heb.  =  "a  high  place,**  "a 
heiffht,"  "a hill**]. 

(1)  A  town  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25),  not  far  from  Gilieah  (Judg.  xix.  13, 
14  ;  I  Sam.  xxii.  6 ;  Ezra  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii. 
30;  Hos.  V.  8),  and  apparently  south  of 
Bethel  (Judg.  iv.  5).  It  was  "  buUt "  :  i.e, 
rebuilt— as  a  fortified  place  by  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  to  keep  the  people  of 
Ju^h  from  Tnalring  military  excursions 
northward  (1  Kings  xv.  17,  21, 22;  2  Chron. 
xvi.  1-6).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  at  which  the  Jewish  captives  were 
massed  together  before  their  deportation 
to  Babylon,  which  is  the  reason  why 
Rachel  is  poetically  described  as  appearing 
there  to  mourn  £he  loss  of  her  cnildren 
(Jer.  xxxi.  15;  cf.  Matt.  ii.  18).  The 
traditionary  site  of  Ramah  was  fixed  at 
the  conspicuous  eminence^  called  in  conse- 
quence Naby  Samwil:  t.<?.,  the  prophet 
Samuel.  Dr.  Robinson^  however,  took 
exception  to  the  identification,  claimed 
Naby  Samuel  as  the  site  of  Mizpeh,  the 
gathering-place  of  the  tribes,  and  placed 
Kamah  at  Er  Ram,  on  a  height  4  miles 
east-north-east  of  the  former  site,  and 
5)  north  of  Jerusalem.  His  views  have 
been  generally  accepted.  It  is  now  a 
small  Kxvi^i  village,  having,  however,  hewn 
stones  and  frag^nents  of  pillars,  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity. 

IT  There  is  a  possibility  that  Matt.  ii.  18 
may  refer  to  a  Kamah  different  from  No.  1 , 
and  located  near  Bethlehem. 

(2)  (?)  In  the  opinion  of  Grove  (Smithes 
Diet,  II.  1000),  the  Ramah  of  Neh.  xi. 
33  may  be  distinct  from  No.  1,  and  may 
be  farther  west  than  that  town.  He 
thinks  it  may  have  been  at  Ramleh,  though 
Ramleh  means  **sand,"  and  Ramah  **a 
height.'*  This  is  the  traditionary  site  of 
Anmathea.  (See  a  figure  of  Ramleh  at 
p.  50,  col.  1.) 

(3)  A  town  apparently  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  in  which  tne  parents  of  Samuel 
Uved  (1  Sam.  i.  19;  ii.  11 ;  cf.  with  i.  1), 
and  in  which  he  himself  had  his  residence 
rvii.  17 ;  viii.  4  ;  xv.  34 ;  xvi.  13 ;  xix.  18, 
19,  22,  23 ;  xx.  1)  and  was  buried  (xxv.  1 ; 
xxviii.  3).  It  is  the  same  place  as  Rama- 
thaim-Zophim  (cf .  i.  I  with  19,  etc. ) .  Many 
sites  have  been  suggested,  none  of  them 
conclusively  established.  In  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  place  in  Mount  Ephraim  to 
agree  with  the  description  of  Saul's 
journey  southward  to  seek  his  father's  lost 
asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  1-14),  Prof.  Porter  has 
suggested  that  the  words  **  There  was  a 
certein  man  of   Ramathaim-Zophim,  of 
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Mount  Ephraim"  (1  Sam.  i.  1— A.V.), 
generally  held  to  mean  that  Ramathaim- 
Zophim  was  in  Mount  Ephraim,  may 
reodly  signify ^  "There  was  a  certain  man 
resident  in  Ramathaim-2^phim  who  be- 
longed originally  to  Moimt  Ephraim,'*  in 
whidi  case  the  locality  of  the  city  of  his 
residence  would  be  left  unstated.  He 
would  fix  it  at  some  unknown  spot  south 
or  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  which  would 
remove  all  difficulties  as  to  Saul's  route. 

(4)  (?)  A  town  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Auier  (Josh.  xix.  29).  Robinson  locates 
it  at  R^mia,  about  13^  miles  south-south- 
east of  Tyre,  which,  however,  appears  not 
to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  tne  survey 
map. 

(o)  A  fenced  city  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  36).  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
situated  at  Er  RtLmeh,  about  15  miles  west- 
by-north  from  the  spot  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Lalce  of  Galilee,  and  17^  east, 
slightly  north,  from  Acre. 

(6)  Ramoth-Gilead  (cf .  2  Kinrn  viii.  28 
with  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  6  with  6). 

(7)  Ramah  of  the  South  (Josh.  xix.  8 — 
R.V.). ;  in  the  A.V.,  Ramath  of  the  South 
(Hebrew  Eamath  Neghebh).  A  town  or 
village  in  Simeon.  It  is  apparently  the 
same  as  **  Ramoth  of  the  South  *'  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  27)  and  Baaulth-Beeb  (q.v.). 

Biunath  [Heb.  =  **high  place  of," 
**  height  of  '* ;  the  construct  state  of 
Eamah  =  "  a  high  place,"  "  a  height"]. 

^e  the  etymofogy  and  compounds. 

f  Ramath  of  the  South  (Raxah  (7)] 
(Josh.  xix.  8— A.V.). 

Ramath-Lehi  FHeb.  Ramath  ^Lehhi  = 
"height,"  or  "nigh  place  of  a  jaw- 
bone^']. 

The  name  given  by  Samson  to  the  hill 
where  he  threw  away  the  jawbone  of  the  ass 
with  which  he  had  slain  a  thousand  Philis- 
tines (Jud^.  XV.  17).  It  must  have  been 
in  the  ^acmity  of  2Jorah,  his  birthplace, 
and  the  cleft  Etam,  where.he  hid.  Major 
Conder  believed  that  he 'had  found  the 
spot  a  little  north-west  of  Zorah,  on  a  low 
hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  are  springs 
called  'Ay (in  Abu  Meh&rib  ("the  fountains 
of  the  place  of  battles  ")  (  Tuen  ty-one  Years^ 
90,  91) ;  but  as  the  site  is  not  inserted  on 
the  survey  map,  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  he  ultimately  became  doubtful 
of  the  identification.     [L.EHI.] 

Ramath  -  Mizpeh  [Heb.  Ha  math - 
Mammitspeh^  ^''height  of  a  watch- 
tower"]. 

A  frontier  town  of  the  Gadites  TJosh. 
xiii.  26).  Not  properly  identified.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  Mizpeh  of  Gen. 
xxxi.  49. 

Bamatlialm-Zoiililin  [Heb.  Ra  Rama- 
thaim  T»ophim  =  "  the  two-topped  hill  of 
the  Zuphites."     [Zuph.] 


The  birthplace  of  Samuers  fa&ts 
(1  Sam.  i.  I).  The  same  as  TJAlffaF  ;7 
(q.v.). 

BAmatliite  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Bammtkr.. 

A    native  or  inhabitant  of    sLaj   Vawz 
called  Ramah  ^1  Chron.  xxvii.  27)-*  " 
of  them  is  referred  to  in  the 
unknown. 

Ramefis    [Heb.     from     Egyptxaa  = 

"  son  of  the  sun  "].     [Raamses.  J 

A  district  of  Egypt,  the  most  fa-tOe  a 
the  land.  By  Pharaoh*8  orders,  Jome^ 
located  his  father  and  brotlMxv  tf 
Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  and  &8  tlker,  is 
is  elsewhere  stated,  were  placed  m 
Goshen  (xlv.  10 ;  xlvi.  28,  29,  34  ;  xlvi. 
I,  4,  6,  27;  I.  8).  either  the  two  mail 
have  been  identical  or  one  was  a. 
of  the  other.  The  treasure -eitr  '. 
which  the  Israelites  boilt  fot  Fftmrmok 
(probably  Ramses  II.),  was  e'ridcntiy 
within  the  district,  and  may  have  ' 
capital  (Exod.  i.  11).  When  the 
took  place,  the  Israelites  marched  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth  (Exod.  xfi.  37: 
Xumb.  xxxiii.  3)  :  that  is,  either  froan  the 
district  or  from  the  town  now  fgpeiyd 
Rameses,  instead  of  Raamsfw.     [Es^oocSi* 

(2)  (?)  The  treasure-city  of  Raamses  C^ 
(Exod.  xii.  37  ;  Numb,  xx'xiii.  3).  [Raax- 

8E8.] 

1^«««^t«  [Heb.  Ramyah  =  "  high  (is) 
Jehovah"  (?)]. 

A  son  of  Parosh.  Ezra  induced  him  to 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  25). 

Bamoth      [Heb.  =   *'high 
**  height  "J. 

(1)  A  MaH.—k  son  of  Bani.     He 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  fa 
wife  (Ezra  x.  29— A. V.).    The  B.V. 
*'Jeremoth"  in  the  text,  and  lelegatei 
**  Ramoth  "  to  the  margin. 

(2)  A  Place. — A  city  in  the  territorj  of 
Issiachar,  assigned,  with  its  inhabitanta,  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi.  73). 
It  is  placed  Twith  a  query)  on  the  siAiiey 
map  at  Er  Rameh,  6  miles  north-north- 
west of  Samaria. 

f  (1)  Ramoth  in  Oiiead.  [Rajcoth- 
Gilead]  (Deut.  iv.  43). 

(2)  Ramoth  of  the  South.  FRamah  (7), 
Ramath  H]  (I  Sam.  xxx.  27— B.V.)- 

(3)  South  Ramoth. —The  same  as  %  (2) 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  27— A. V^. 

Raxoth-Gilbad  [Heb.  Ramoth-OUemdM 
=  *'  heights  of  GUead  'H. 

A  city  called  also  Kamoth  in  Oiiead, 
within  the  territory  of  the  Gadites  (Dent. 
iv.  43).  It  was  a  city  of  refuge,  and  was 
given  over  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Jonh. 
XX.  8 ;  xxi.  38 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  80).  Solo- 
mon had  a  purveyor  in  Ramotii-Gilead 
for  the  city  and  the  region  around  (1 
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Kings  iv.  13).  In  AhaVs  time  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Syrians,  and  it  was 
in  the  effort  to  re-capture  it  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded  (1  Kings  xxii.  3-36; 
2  Chron.  zriii.  3-34).  Ahaziah,  the  son 
of  Jehoram.  king  of  Judah,  was  also 
wounded  hefore  Ramoth-GKlead  (2  Kings 
viii.  28j  29 ;  ix.  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5,  6). 
It  was  m  the  Israelite  camp  in  front  of  the 
same  stronghold  that  the  prophet  sent  hy 
Elisha  for  the  purpose  anomted  Jehu  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  ix.  1-15).  The  name  of 
the  place  is  sometimes  shortened  into 
Ramah.  [Ramah  (6).]  Geseniua  sug- 
gested that  the  site  of  Bamoth-Gilead  may 
have  heen  at  Es  Salt,  and  Prof.  Porter 
accepts  the  identification.  It  is  about 
II  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  latitude 
of  Joppa.  It  is  on  a  hill  separated  from 
others  by  deep  ravines.  It  is  famed  for  its 
vineyaros.  Ewald,  rejecting  this  view, 
located  Ramoth-Gileaa  at  Reimdn.  5 
miles  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  ana  15 
miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  latitude 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  city  of 
Samana.  The  survey  map  places  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (without  a  query)  at  this  Reimdin. 
It  is  about  13  miles  north,  slightly  east,  of 
Es  Salt,  and  is  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Gilead. 

Bapliali,  Baidia  [Heb.  Raphah  =  *<  a 
hero,"  "a giant"  (?)J. 

A  descendant  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron. 
viii.  37— A. V.  and  R.V.).  Called  in  ix.  43 
Rkphaiah  (q.v.). 

Baplia  [Heb.  =  <'  healed,"  '<  cured  "]. 

The  father  of  Palti,  the  representative 
Benjamite  spy  (Numb.  xiii.  9). 

Raven  [Eng.  Named  from  the  cry  of 
the  bird]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Orebh. 
not  from  any  verb,  but  to  be  compared 
with  Sanscnt  K&rava;  Greek  Korax ; 
Latin  Corax^  Corvua  =  **  a  raven  "  ; 
Comix  =  "  a  crow."  It  is  the  bird  which 
Noah  sent  forth  from  the  ark,  and  which 
did  not  return  to  him,  finding,  doubtless, 
floating  carcases  on  which  it  was  able  to 
feed  (Gen.  viii.  7).  It  was  ceremonially 
nnclean  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  14).  By 
Divine  command  the  ravens  fed  Elijah 
with  bread  and  flesh  morning  and  evenmg 
at  the  brook  Cherith  during  a  drought 
and  famine  (1  Kings  xvii.  2-7).  Kitto 
points  out  that  the  alteration  of  a  single 
vowel  point  would  transform  Orebhim  = 
**  ravens"  into  u4raAAtOT  =**  Arabs." 
But  the  Septuagint  translators  have 
Korakes  (ravens),  and  the  R.V.  does 
not  adopt  the  suggested  alteration  either 
in  the  text  or  on  &e  margin.  [Hebbew, 
Sheic  II.]  If  ravens  or  other  rapacious 
birds  attack  one  dying  or  dead,  it  is  the 
eyes  which,  as  a  rule,  they  first  assail  (cf. 
Frov.  XXX.  17).    The  Orebh  of  Scripture 


was  black  in  colour  (Song  v.  11),  fre- 
quented valleys  TProv.  xxx.  17),  and 
made  its  nest  in  solitary  pl^^^ces,  as  among 
ruins  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11).  The  bird  referred 
to  is  undoubtedly  the  common  raven 
{Corvus  cor  ax),  wluch  is  met  with  in  every 
part  of  Palestine,  and,  not  being  perse- 
cuted, often  visits  the  Dome  of  uie  Rock 
{the  Mosque  of  Omar^,  with  other  Corvidre, 
in  winter.  It  is  black,  with  steel-blue  and 
purple  refiections,  and  is  about  26  iuch^ 
long.  Tristram  mentions  another  species 
(Corvus  umbrinm)  as  occurring  in  Southern 
Palestine  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
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[Heb.  Heat/ah  = 
'*  (whom)  Jehovah  has  seen,  looked  out 
for,  or  provided  for  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Shobal,  and  a  descendant 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  2),  called  in  ii.  52 
Hasoeh  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  Reubenite  (1  Chron.  v.  5). 

(3)  The  founder  of  a  fanuly  of  Nethi- 
nim,  members  of  which  returned  from 
captivity  (Ezra.  ii.  47 ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

II  Nos.  (1 )  and  (3)  are  of  the  first  form.  In 
No.  2  the  A.  V.  has  *'  Reaia,"  dropping  the 
H,  though  it  is  not  omitted  in  the  Hebrew. 

Bella  [Heb.  Hebha  =  *'  a  fourth  part," 
**  a  quarter  "]. 

One  of  the  five  Midianite  kings  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Numb.  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

[N.T.  Gr.  Rebekka  [Rebezah] 

BelMkali,  Beboooa  [Heb.  Ribhqah  = 
<«a  rope  with  a  noose'*":  i.^.,  *'a  young 
woman  whose  beauty  ensnares  men " ; 
N.T.  Gr.  Sebekka]. 

A  daughter  of  Bethuel.  When  with  her 
pitcher  at  a  well  near  the  city  of  Nahor,  in 
Mesopotamia,  a  confidential  servant  of 
Abraham's  presented  himself,  and  asked 
permission  to  drink  from  her  pitcher.  She 
not  only  granted  his  request,  but  volun- 
teered to  draw  water  for  nis  camels.  Her 
conduct  showed  that  she  was  of  a  generous 
disposition ;  he  saw  that  she  was  beautiful ; 
and  having  been  sent  by  his  master  to 
obtain  a  suitable  partner  for  Isaac,  he  at 
once  decided  in  her  favour,  and  gave  her 
expensive  presents,  as  for  a  future  bride. 
He  did  not  at  the  time  know  her  name, 
but  asked  what  it  was,  and  then  added  the 
inquiry  whether  he  might  lod^e  at  her 
fathers  house.  She  was  willmg;  and 
when  her  brother  Laban*s  consent  had 
been  obtained,  the  delegate  took  up  his 
temporary  residence  in  their  dwelling,  and 
explained  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
Mesopotamia.  He  ended  by  petitioning 
that  Kebekah  should  accompany  him  to 
Canaan  and  become  the  wife  of  Isaac. 
Laban  gave  his  consent,  and  the  maiden, 
adding    hers,    went    with    the    servant, 
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married  Isaac,  and  indue  time  became  the 
mother  of  Eaau  and  Jacob,  and  the  remote 
ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Qea,  xxir.  1-67). 
For  her  fondness  for  Jacob  above  Esau, 
and  the  consequence  to  which  it  led,  see 
Esau  and  Jacob  (xxv.  28;  xzrii.  1- 
xxviii.  5).  She  died  apparently  while 
Jacob  was  in  Mesopotamiaf  and  was  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (xlix.  31). 

»OlWlll,  BeellAll  [Heb.  Rekhah,  of 
doubtful  meaning.  The  Oxford  Bible  has 
**8ide"  (?).  An  unknown  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  12). 

B«eliAb  [Heb.  Rekkabh  =  "  a  horse- 
man **]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Bimmon,  a  Beerothite.  He 
was  a  captain  of  a  band  under  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2). 

(2)  The  father  of  that  Jehonadab  who 
was  invited  by  Jehu  to  mount  his  chariot 
and  see  his  **  zeal  for  the  Lord  **  (2  Kings 
X.  16,  23).  He  was  of  Kenite  descent 
[Rechabites]  (1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

(3)  The  father  of  a  certam  Malchiah 
(Neh.  iii.  14). 

BaeliAUtM  \Eaig,lalle\i, lUkhabhi], 
A  sect,  or  brotherhood,  called  after 
Rechab  No.  2,  but  really  founded  by 
Jehonadab,  his  son.  Their  vow  required 
them  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  not  to  live  in  houses,  or 
plant  or  possess  vineyards,  but  to  dwell 
m  tents.  Their  representatives  in  the 
rei^  of  Jehoaikim  were  found  true  to 
theu:  vow  when  Jeremiah  was  Divinely 
instructed  to  test  their  fidelity.  A  promise 
was  therefore  given  them  that  they  should 
never  want  a  man  to  represent  them  in 
all  succeeding  time.  Professed  descend- 
ants of  the  sect  are  said  still  to  exist  in 
the  East ;  and  a  section  of  the  temperance 
party  call  themselves  Rechabites,  abstain- 
mg  from  liquor,  but  having  no  objection 
to  cultivate  land,  and  find  their  domicile 
in  houses  instead  of  tents  (Jer.  xxxv.  1- 19) . 

Baohali  [Recah]  (1  Chron.  iv.  12— 
A.V.). 

Bed  Sm  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  Greek 
Eruthra  Thakuaa  in  many  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  translators  of  that 
version  give  this  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  Yani'Suph  — '*  seA  of 
weeds"  "weedy  sea."  Stiph  is  con- 
sidered by  Gesemus  to  be  connected  with 
the  Latin  Seirpusy  which,  not  bein^  specific 
in  classical  Latin,  now  has  as  its  tjrpe 
Scirpus  laemtrisy  the  "  club  rush,"  which 
is  a  kind  of  sedge.  The  name  Eruthra 
Thalassa  does  not  suggest  weeds,  nor  the 
term  Yant'Suph  reanesa;  the  question 
therefore  arises :  Were  the  Septuagint 
translators  correct  in  identifying  tbe  two  ? 


Inquiry  on  the  point  is  needfuL    Bv  the 
i   Greek  term  Eruthra  ThaloMm^  thel^ytl:- 
rsan  Sea,  the   andents   understood  wt 
I  merely  the  Red  Sea  as  Umited  by  modoi 
,   geographers,  but  also  the  Indiaa  Oobkl, 
and   ultimately  the   Penian    Gulf.    T%( 
Yam'Suph  was  crossed  by  the  T«gMati»t 
and  the  pursuinff   Eg3^tuui   hoets  wok 
into  its  <fepths  ^ExodT  xv.  4).    Bragsd 
Bey,  in  a  lecture   delirered    before  tbf 
International    Congress     of    Orientalijti. 
on  17th  September,  1874,  advocated  & 
view  that  uie  Yam^Supk  was  the  weedr 
Serboniau  bog  separated  froni  tbe  Me^ 
terranean,    from    which    its    waters  an 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus.     [Bzoms.] 
The  pen^ral  opinion  of  critica,  howercrl 
coincides  with  that  popularly  entexiamed: 
,   that  the  sea  croesed  by  the  Israelites  vtt 
'   the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  most  nortii-westerik 
prolongation  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  St^ 
I   tuagint  'translators   seem    to    have  mL 
'   no  doubt  on  the  subject,   nor   Stqdies. 
<   nor  the   author   of   the    EfdaAle   to  &; 
,   Hebrews  (Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29).    & 
I   William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  {Esffi 
and  Syria,  72),  beUeves  that  the  Bitter 
j   Lakes,  some  miles  north  of   Sues,  wo? 
«  originally  connected  with  the  waM.  ot  Hat 
*   name,  and  that  a  branch  of  uie  Kile  na 
I   into  the  prolongation  of  the  Bed  S^    He 
I   considers  that  this  constituted  the  Fo^- 
I   Suphy  or  Weedy  Sea,  and  that  it  was  » 
named  because   it  had  in  it   to  a  kim 
extent   a   beautiful    green    vrater>weca. 
Ceratophyllum  demermmj  whicii  now  grew? 
plentifully  at  the  mouth  of   the  Sweet- 
water Canal  (Exod.  x.  19 ;  xiii.  18,  etc.' 
I    [Vaheb.] 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 
'  The  rondering  of  the  Grec&  £nttkn 
I  Thalassa  =  "  the  Bed  Sea,"  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word.  Sir  Wilham  BawiK^ 
believes  that  the  name  was  given  from  tbr 
colour  of  the  rocks  bordering  its  upper 
part.  **  The  Eocene  and  Crotaceaa  haw- 
stones  assume  by  weathering  a  tk^ 
reddish-brown  hue,  and  under  the  evenn^ 
sun-  the  eastern  range  glows  with  a  mddr 
radiance,  which  in  the  morning  is  equaSr 
seen  on  the  western  clifis,  while  thw 
colours  contrast  with  the  clear  greeniih- 
blue  of  the  sea  itself.  Such  an  appeaniKS 
would  naturally  su^^  to  early  voyager 
the  name  Bed  Sea  ^"(Dawson,  Egvpt  W 
Syria  (1887),  72).  Many  other  oonjee- 
tures  have  been  formed  on  the  subject 
The  Bed  Sea  is  about  1,490  nules  kn^. 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  l^u. 
At  its  northern  part  it  terminates  in  twn 
gulfs:  those  of  Suez  and  Akaha,  whi(^ 
enclose  between  them  the  Sinaitic  iWn- 
sula.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  about  180  milef 
long  bv  20  broad ;  that  of  Akaba  about 
100  miles  by  15  in  breadth.  The  navij^- 
tion  of  the  sea  is  at  all  times  somewhat 
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perilous,  from  the  sudden  chauffes  of  the] 
wind  and  the  stren^h  with  which  it  often  ^ 
bloiv^s.  Besides  this,  the  mariner  has  to ' 
be  oxk  his  guard  affainst  coral  reefs  and 
small  islands,  which  in  many  places  rise 
stbove  the  surface  of  the  sea.     [Exodus, 

EI2IOV-OEBEB.] 


__jrEngli8h].  J 

I.    In  the  Old  Testament. 
(1)  The  rendering  of  the  word  Qanehy 
from  qanah  =  "  to  make  erect,'*  the  root 
from    which  the  English  word  **cane*' 
comes.   It  is  translated  **  reed,"  in  thesense 
of  a  particular  botanical  species,  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  zviii.  21 ;  Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa. 
xix.  6 ;  xzxy.  7 ;  xxxvi.  6 ;  xlii.  3  ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  6— all  A.Y.  and  B.V.    It  is  a  plant, 
normally   erect    {see    the   etymology   of 
Qaneh),  growing  in  the  Nile  and  elsewhere 
quite  in  the  water  (1  Kings  idv.  15 ;  Isa. 
xix.  6  ;  XXV.  7),  and  is  so  ^XL  and  in  such 
abundance  that  it  helps  to  funush  shelter 
fmd  concealment  even  for  the  bulky  hip- 
popotamus (Job  xl.  21).  [Behemoth.]  It 
IS  easily  shaken  by  the  wind  (1  Kings  xiv. 
15),  and  so  fragile  that  if  one  lean  upon  it, 
it  will  break  with  a  ragged  fracture,  the 
projectingpoints  entering  and  piercing  the 
hand  (2  ^ngs  xvui.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxn.  6 ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7).  In  this  last  respect,  these 
passages  point  out,  it  affords  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  treatment  Egypt  had  given 
to  the  Israelites  when  they  leaned  upon 
that  power  in  seasons  of  emergency.    The 
same  word  -Qaneh  is  used  for  a  measuring- 
reed,  evidently  a^^ain  implying  that  the 
plant  from  wluch  it  was  made  had  a  tall 
stem.    It  is  elsewhere  translated  (in  the 
AJV^.)    "stalk,"    "branch,"   *  calamus," 
**  bone,'*   "spearman,"   and    **  balance.'* 
The  plant  referred  to  is  perhaps  the  Arttndo 
donojPf  which  grows  on  the  Nile,  is  at  least 
10  feet  high,  and  has  leaves  as  long  and  as 
brocul  as  those  of  a  sword.  It  is  cultivated 
in  France,  where  its  long,  straight,  and 
light   stems  are  made  into  fishing-rods, 
arrows,  fences,  poles  for  vines,  etc.    It  is 
sometimes  seen  m  English  gardens,  but  is 
not  a  native  of  Great  Britain.    [Cane.] 
[Reed  ^  (1).] 

§1)  The  rendering  in  Jer.  li.  32— A. V. 
R.V.-r  of  the  Hebrew  Agham  =  "  a 
marsh,"  from  agham  =  "  to  boil,"  **  to  be 
warm  and  corrupt,"  used  of  water.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  plant,  and  is  trans- 
lated on  the  margin  of  the  R.V.  "a 
marsh  "  ;  Hebrew,  "  a  pool." 

(3)  The  lenffth  of  a  measuring-reed.    A 
word  suppUed  in  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  of 
Ezek.  xlv.  1  to  make  the  meaning  more 
clear.    There  is  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  verse.    [H] 
n.  In  the  New  Testatnent, 
The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Kalatms^ 
used  for  a  pUnt  in  Matt.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  20 ; 
40 


Luke  vii.  24 ;  for  its  stalk.  Matt,  xxvii.  29, 
30,  48 ;  Biark  xv.  19, 36,  or  for  that  stalk 
used  as  a  measuring-rod.  Rev.  xi.  1.  In 
xxi.  15,  16  the  word  is  applied  to  a  golden 
rod  shaped  like  the  stalk  of  a  reed.  As  in 
Matt.  xii.  20,  which  is  a  quotation  from 
Isa.  xlii.  3,  Kalainos  is  there  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Kaneh.  It  is  probably  also 
the  Anwdo  donax;  and  if  sOj  then  it  was 
the  stem  of  this  tidl  grass  which  the  perse- 
cutors of  our  Lord  t&ust  into  His  hand  for 
a  sceptre,  and  with  which  they  afterwards 
struck  Him  on  the  head  (Matt,  xxvii.  29, 
30 ;  Mark  xv.  19) ;  and  it  was  to  this  or 
another  stem  of  the  same  plant  that  the 
sponge  was  affixed  which  tnev  dipped  in 
vmegar  and  put  to  His  Ups  (Matt,  xxvii. 
48 ;  Mark  xv.  36). 

II  ifr^TMinW-fr^^.— Arodformeasuring, 
probablv  meAe  at  first  by  cutting  a  stem  or 
stalk  of  the  Arundo  dowix  to  uie  proper 
length,  divesting  it  of  leaves,  and  other- 
wise ^ping  it  for  use.  Afterwards  it 
might  be  made  of  other  material  TEzek. 
xlv.  1 ;  Rev.  xi.  1 ;  xxi.  15,  16).  [Reed 
(2).]  Its  length  was  IJ  fathoms,  or  10 
feet  11-328  inches. 

REED-OBA88  [English]. 

The  rendering  on  the  marnn  of  Job  viii. 
11— R.  v.— of  the  KehrewAhhu;  rendered 
"  flag  "  on  the  margin.    [Flag.] 


[Heb.  JJe<?/ayflA  =  "  (when) 

Jehovah  temfies"  :  •*.?.,  "who  fears 
Jehevah"  (Gesetnm)]. 

One  of  the  leading  men  who  accom- 
panied Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  2).  Called  in  Keh.  vii. 
7  Raamiah  (q.v.). 


[English]. 

One  who  refines  tne  precious  metals,  as, 
for  instance,  silver,  by  causing  them  to 
pass  repeatedly  through  the  furnace  till 
their  dixMS  is  taken  away.  It  is  said  that 
the  refiner  knows  when  the  process  is 
complete  by  seeing  his  image  reflected  in 
the  precious  metal  purified.  Gk>d  is  com- 
pared to  a  refiner  of  silver,  by  which  is 
probably  meant  that  He  calls  His  people 
repeatedly  into  the  furnace  of  affliction, 
tin,  refined  and  purified,  they  clearly 
reflect  His  image  in  their  souls  (Mai.  iii. 
2,3). 

Raftage  TEnglishl . 

God  is  frequently  described  as  the 
refuge  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  Him 
in  trouble  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
3;  Psalm  ix.  9,  etc.). 

H  Cities  of  Refuge,  [Cmr,  f .  See  also 
AVENOEE.] 

Begom  [Heb.  Reghem  =  *' Friend"  : 
%,e,y  of  God]. 

A  son  of  Jahdai,  a  descendant  of  Caleb 
(I  Chron.  u.  47). 
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Rboeic-xelech  [Heb.  Iteghcm  Melek 
=  ♦*  friend  of  the  Vmft  **]. 

A  native  of  Bethel,  sent  with  a  com- 
panion to  pray  before  God  (Zech.  vii.  2). 

lUll>M>ll  [Heb.  Rehhabhyah,  Heh- 
kahhyahu  =  **  (to  whom)  God  haa 
afToraed  ample  space/*  The  first  form  is 
in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  17,  the  second  in  the 
other  passages]. 

A  son  of  Eliezer,  and  grandson  of  Moses 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  17  ;  xxiv.  21 ;  xxvi.  25). 

B«liob  [Heb.  Rehhobh  =  ''9k  street," 
**an  open  bpace,"  "living  in"  or  "pos- 
■esBor  of  a  street "  (?)]. 

I.  Flace$, 

(1)  A  place  near  Hamath,  constituting 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
knd,  or^  at  least,  the  spot  to  which  the 
explorations  of  the  spies  were  to  extend 
Qfumb.  xiii.  21).  Probably  the  same  as 
Beth-Rehob,  which  Dr.  Robinson  locates 
at  Hunin  tBETH-RsHOB] ;  while  Dr. 
Thomson  {Land  and  the  Book,  254.  255) 
would  identify  it  either  with  Banias 
[Cjibasea-Philippi]  or  with  some  other 
place  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He  finds 
there  a  valley  called  Rdheib,  and  upon  the 
mountains  above  Banias  a  town  named 
DeirRahba. 

(2)  A  town  on  the  boundary  line  of  the 
territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).  The 
lite  is  unknown.     [3.] 

(3)  Another  town  belonging  to  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  30).  From  one  of  the  two 
Adierite  Rehoos  the  people  of  the  tribe 
were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanite 
inhal»tants  (Judg.  i.  31).  Presumably 
the  other  one  was  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  75).  The  site 
of  No.  3  is  unknown. 

II.  Men. 

(1)  The  father  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3, 12). 

(2)  A  Levite  who  with  Nehemiah  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  11). 

BAholMMun,  Robom  [Heb.  Reh- 
habhuam  -  *'  (one)  who  enlarges  the 
people."    In  N.T.  Gr.  Rhoboam] . 

TTie  son  of  king  Solomon  by  Naamah, 
an  Ammouitess,  one  of  his  wives  (1  Kings 
xiv.31).  Intellect  is,  as  a  rule,  derived  from 
the  mother  rather  than  from  the  father ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  a  wise  man  has 
a  son  of  small  mmd.  Such  wasRehoboam; 
and  his  constitutional  incapacity  was  in- 
creased by  his  being  "  bom  m  the  purple." 
Solomon  died,  by  the  Hebrew  reckoning, 
about  theyear  B.C.  975,  andRehoboam  being 
his  lawful  successor,  representatives  of  all 
the  twelve  tribes  TOomptly  assembled  at 
the  central  city  of  Shechem  to  make  him 
king.  But  opportxmity  was  taken,  as 
prudence  reqiured,  to  lav  before  the  future 
ruler  any  grievances  of  which  the  people 
sought  redress.    Such   an   occasion   was 


sure  to  bring  some  self-seeking  demsgopt 
to  the  front,  and  the  spokesaaa  a  ik 
people  was  Jeroboam,  who  in  his  ^e&r 
earnestly  wished  that  the  king  migt: 
make  some  great  political  Umder  £ 
which  he — the  popular  leader— mi^  tilt 
fierce  advantage.  But  the  grievance  d 
which  the  peopTe  instincted  their  ic|itwa- 
tative  to  seek  the  removal  was  a  nl 
one.  The  excessive  splendour  cf  S^ 
mon's  Court  and  all  his  suzroundii^bL 
been  kept  up  only  by  oppreeave  tazst». 
The  petition  was  that  uus  might  now  k 
somewhat  lightened.  R«hoboam,  to  whs 
the  subject  was  new,  asked  three  dap  is 
deliberation.  He  con8ult49d  the  (dd  ac 
who  had  till  lately  been  counselknv  of  is 
father,  and  received  from  them  this  laft 
advice :  '*  If  thou  wilt  be  a  servant  vak 
this  people  this  day,  and  wilt  aem  tko. 
and  answer  them,  and  speak  goodvod) 
to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  serrcs 
for  ever."  He  next  consulted  the  j^i 
men  who  had  grown  up  with  himt  ^- 
probably  had  Glared  his  jnvenik  (si- 
pades,  and  the  speech  to  the  people  vlsi> 
they  prepared  for  hizn  was  ths:  ^'Hj 
little  finger  is  thicker  than  my  fatba ' 
loins  (R.Y.).  And  now,  whereas  my  ftfb^ 
did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  wiD  ^ 
to  your  yoke ;  my  father  hath  diMgas^ 
you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  t-- 
with  scorpions. "  It  indicated  the  mes^ 
calibre  of  Rehoboam  that  he  rejed«- 
the  counsel  of  the  sages,  and  ^rhea  tir 
people  re-assembled,  uttered  the  wordi  c 
transcendent  f oUy  which  his  yomig  cce- 
panions  had  put  into  his  mouth.  B* 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Ten  out  d  t^ 
twelve  tribes  renounced  their  alkgbDff^ 
Rehoboam,  departed  to  their  tents,  a? 
were  for  ever  lost  to  the  house  of  D*^ 
The  king  sent  after  them  Adaram,  vi 
was  over  the  tribute,  apparently  wttJi  i 
more  conciliatory  message ;  bat  it  w  > 
late.  The  imhaj^py  ambassador  was  stoin^ 
to  death,  on  which  his  master,  feuingtb^ 
the  next  missiles  would  be  directed  a^i^ 
himself,  mounted  his  chariot,  and  or^ 
with  great  speed  to  Jerusalem  (1  laf 
xii.  1-20;  2  Chron.  x.  1-19).  Helro^^ 
together  a  great  army  to  attempt  1^ 
subjugation  of  the  revolted  tribes,  tet  t 
prophet— Shemaiah— forbade  the  alt{^ 
prise  (1  Kings  xii.  21-24  ;  2  Chron.  i 
1-4}.  He  therefore  contoited  Iubk-' 
witn  fortifvin^  a  number  of  dti*  s 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  two  tribes  wkie^ 
still  gave  him  their  allegiance  (2  Qs^^ 
xi.  5-12).  The  erection  of  the  calves  tf 
his  rival  at  Bethel  and  Dan  drove  soai- 
wards  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  pri*^ 
and  Levites,  which  was  an  element  ox  g^^' 
strength  in  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboaa 
but  after  three  years  he  cast  off  ^' 
authority  (13-17).    In  the  fifth  year  (rfi- 
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reign,  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  hiB 
kingdom,  capturing  some  of  the  fenced 
cities,  ultimately  taking  Jerusalem  itself, 
and  plundering  the  Temple  and  the 
palace    [Shxbhak]  (1  Kings  xiv.  25*28; 

2  Chron.  xii.  1-12).  Itehoboam  had 
eighteen  wives  and  sixty  concubines, 
twenty-eight  sons,  and  sixty  daughters. 
Apologists  for  him  said  that  at  the  time  of 
his  great  mistake  he  was  **  young  and 
tender-hearted '' ;  in  reality,  he  was  at 
the  time  forty-one  years  old.  He  reigned 
seventeen  years,  and  died,  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology,  about  951  B.O.,  leavine  his  son, 
Abijah,  to  ascend  the  throne  (1  Kings 
xiv.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  13). 

BAhoboth  [Heb.  Hehhobhoth  =  ''broad 
places,"  ** streets";  more  figuratively 
*' an  open  space,"  "roominess,"  *'room"l. 

(1)  The  name  given  bv  Isaac  to  a  well 
which  he  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
which  the  Philistine  herdsmen  did  not 
claim,  as  they  had  done  its  two  prede- 
cessors. He  therefore  named  it  Kehoboth. 
meaning  **  broad  places,"  or  **  room  " 
(see  the  e^.)  (GFen.  xxvi.  22).  Prof. 
Robinson  identified  the  valley  as  the 
W&dy  Ruheibeh,  but  he  could  find  no 
wells.  Dr.  Stewart  met  with  one,  which 
was  subsequently  seen  also  by  Dr.  Row- 
lauds.  Prof.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Drake  fell 
in  with  a  second  one,  which  had  previously 
escaped  notice  from  having  be^  covered 
by  a  piece  Off  fallen  masonry. 

r2J  rRBHOBOTH-iE](Gen.x.ll— R.V.). 

(3)  A  dty  and  town,  the  full  name  of 
which  is  **Rehoboth  by  the  River." 
Shaul,  an  Edomite  king,  came  from  this 
place  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38 ;  1  Chron.  i.  48). 
The  river  meant  is  evidently  the  Euphrates. 
Chesney  suggested  as  its  site  Rahabeh, 

3  miles  from  uie  right  (the  west)  bank  of 
the  river,  8  miles  below  the  entry  of  its 
tributary,  the  Khabiir.  There  is  a  castle 
at  the  spot,  with  extensive  ruins  around. 
Four  or  5  miles  lower  dowm  and  on  ttie 
other,  the  eastern  or  left  bank,  is  a  second 
Rahabeh,  called  Rahabeh  Malik  (Royal 
Rahabeh).  One  or  other  is  nrobably  the 
proper  site,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  aecide 
on  their  relative  claims.  Jewish  tradition 
is  in  favour  of  the  second. 

Rehoboth-ib  [Heb.  Rehobhoth  -  tV  = 
**  open  spaces  of  the  city  "]. 

A  d^  mentioned  in  G^aa.  x.  11 — R.V. 
The  A.  V.  calls  it  simply  "  the  dty  Reho- 
both."  It  was  one  of  the  four  dties  built 
by  Nimrod  (R.V.  text)  or  Asshur  Tmargin). 
Mr.  George  Smith  conddered  it  to  be  the 
city  of  Akhttb  (q.v.^.  Prof.  Sayce  identi- 
fied it,  as  the  Christian  father  Jerome 
had  previously  done,  with  the  suburbs  of 
Nineveh. 


[Heb.     J2^AAmw=  "loved" 
iOesenius);  "merciful"  {Oxford Bible)], 


(1)  A  chancellor  in  the  time  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  complained  against  the  Jews 
for  rebuilding  the  Temple  (Ezra  iv.  8,  9). 

(2)  One  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii.  2). 
Called  in  Neh.  vii.  7,  probably  by  a  copy- 
ist^s  error,  Nehum. 

(3)  A  Levite  who  similarly  returned 
(Neh.  xii.  3).  Different,  apparently,  from 
No.  2.    Called  in  verse  15  Habqc  (q.v.). 

(4)  One  of  those  who  with  Nehemiah 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  25). 

(5)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Bam.  He  re- 
paired part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
lii.  17). 

Set  [Heb.  =  "friendly,"  "sociable "J. 

A  Jewish  dignitary  who  would  not  jom 
in  Adonijah's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
(1  Kings  1. 8). 


[English]. 

The  kidneys.  Tnese  were  supposed  by 
the  andent  Jews  and  others  to  he  the  seat 
of  longing  and  desire  (cf.  Job  xvi.  13 ; 
Psalm  vii.  9  ;  xvi.  7 ;  xxvi.  2 ;  Ixxiii.  21 ; 
cxxxix.  13 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  16. 

Bekmn  [Heb.  JUqcm  =  "  variegated," 
as  a  flower  garden]. 

I.  Men. 

(^l)  A  king  of  Midian,  one  of  the  five 
slam  while  Moses  was  the  leader  of  Israel 
(Numb.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

(2)  A  son  of  Hebron,  a  descendant  of 
Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  43). 

II.  A  Place, 

A  dty  of  the  Benjamites  (Josh,  xviii. 
27).    Site  unknown. 


i.  [Heb.  Remalyahu^^^  (whom> 

Jehovah  has  adomed  "1. 

The  father  of  king  Fekah  (2  Kings  xv. 
25,  27,  30,  32 ;  Isa.  \5i.  1,  4,  6-viii.  6). 

Bemeth  [Heb.  =  <*a  hiffh  place  "]. 

A  frontier  town  of  Issacnar  (Josh.  xix. 
21).  Site  not  properly  identified.  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Ramoth  (q.v.),  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  town  of  Manasseh  too  far  south 
for  the  territory  of  Issachar. 

Bemmon  [Rdocon  (1)  n.  (1)]  (Josh, 
xix.  7— A. v.). 

Reiocon-Methoab  [Heb.  Rimmm- 
hammcthoar  =  "  Rimmon  which  stretches 
to  ■'].     [RncMON  (1).] 

IUmi»liaii  [Rephan]  Acts  vii.  43— 
A.  v.). 

Bepbael  [Heb.  =  "  (whom)  God  has 
healed"]. 

The  second  son  of  Shemaiah,  a  porter  of 
the  Obed-edom  family  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  7). 

Bephali  [Heb.  Rephahh  =  "riches"]. 

An  Ephraimite,  an  ancestor  of  Joshua 
(1  Chron.  vii.  26). 

Beidutlali  [Heb.  Rephayah  =  "  (whom) 
Jehovah  has  healed"]. 
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(1)  A  son  of  Tola,  and  a  grandson  of 
Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii.  2). 

(2)  A  **  son  **  of  Binea,  and  a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ix.  43).  Called  in 
viii.  37  Kapha  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  captain  of  the  Simeonites,  who 
made  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Amalekites  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43}. 

(4)  A  son  of  Hur.  He  aidea  in  repair- 
ing the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ui.  9). 

(o)  A  descendant  of  2^rublKibel  (1 
Chron.  iii.  21). 

lUiplialin,  Beplialms  [Heb.  Rephaim 
=  •*  giants,"  the  plural  of  Raphah  =  **a 
hero/'  "a giant »n. 

A  race  or  tribe  which  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  vanouished  at  Ashteroth 
Kamaim,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
They  were  regarded  as  a  Canaanite  tribe 
^v.  20).  and  as  giants  <Deut.  ii.  11,  20— 
B.y.^.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  one  of  the 
race  (iii.  11 — B.Y.).  Some'of  them  lingered 
at  least  to  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
16,  18— R. v.,  margin). 

%  The  Valley  of  Rephaitn. — A  Tallev 
near  Jerusalem,  presumably  inhabitea, 
among  others,  by  the  Bephaim.  It  was 
situated  south  of  the  Yauev  of  Hinnom 
(Josh.  XV.  8— R.V. ;  xviii.  16— R.V.).  The 
Philistines  twice  assembled  there,  and 
both  times  were  defeated  bv  David  (2  Sam. 
v.  18-22 ;  xxiii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15 ;  xiv. 
9).  It  was  very  fertile  (Isa.  xvii.  5).  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  vaUey  which, 
conmiencing  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  of  Hmnom,  runs  south-south-west 
for  2  or  3  miles,  so  that,  if  produced,  it 
would  pass  slightly  west  of  Bethlehem. 
Dr.  Thomson  mentions  that  it  is  '*  stony 
and  uneven,  and  declines  rapidly  toward 
the  west;'  (Land  and  the  Book,  6U),  Its 
fertility  still  continues. 

Beptaan,  Remx^luui  [N.T.  Gr. 
Rephatij  Reinphan,    See  the  article]. 

A  "god"  who  has  a  star  associated 
witii  hun,  both  h^*  and  it  (?)  being  wor- 
shipped by  the  Israelites  in  tne  wilderness 
(Acts  vii.  43— A. V.  and  R.V).  The 
quotation  is  from  the  Septua^int  of  Amos 
v.  25-27),  where  the  spelling  is  Rhaiphan, 
This  is  intended  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Khiyiniy  though  the  two  words 
have  no  close  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  sound.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
star  referred  to  is  Saturn,  and  the  **  ^[od  " 
that  planet  personified ;  but  Mr.  Reginald 
Poole  (Smith,  Diet.  iii.  1027-1029)  points 
out  thieit  there  was  an  Egyptian  god 
Renpu,  with  his  wife,  the  goddess  Ken, 
both  being  apparently  of  Shemitic  origin. 
The  latter  also  bore  some  relation  to 
Khem,  the  Egyptian  god  of  productive- 
ness. He  would  identify  Renpu  with 
Rephan  or  Remphan,  and  apparently  make 
Khiyim  a  synonym  in  anotner  language. 


Bepbidlm    [Heb.  RephUhim  =  - 9s> 

ports"]. 

An  encamping-ground  of  th«  IsxaeSt^ 
in  the  wilderness.  They  reached  it  iif': 
after  th^  had  emerged  from  tl>e  vflde- 
ness  of  Sin.  There  was  no  water  otecz- 
able.  and  the  people  murmured  till  Mos*. 
striking  a  rock  by  Divine  i  iiiiiimi 
brought  from  it  a  comous  soppl^  of  wit^' 
(Elxod.  xvii.  1-7 ;  Numb.  '«^'""  14,  l^ 
Rephidim  was  the  scene  of  the  great  t^' 
which  took  place  in  the  wildenieas  va 
Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  8-16).  The  aer 
stage  beyond  it  was  the  wildflnMS  ' 
Sinai,  from  which,  therefore,  it  ooold  » ' 
have  been  far  distant  (£xod.  "grr  : 
Numb,  xxxiii.  15).  The  sitaataoo  is  g^  ' 
properly  determined  ;  I>r.  Bobmsoa,  az. 
after  him,  but  independently.  Dr.  J<ob: 
Wilson,  fixed  it  at  toe  spot  where  a  t^: 
of  rocks  called  Wateiyah,  nmning  noiti- 
east  and  south-west,  approaches  the  Wvd" 
Sheikh;  whUe  Burckhardt.  Stankv.  sb4 
others  locate  it  in  the  beautiful  awf  cob- 
paratively   well- watered     Wddy    Feint 

[M1A88A.H,  MeBIB^H.] 


irHeb.  =  **ahalter,"  •*abridk'" 

Assyriaif  Ris-eni  =  **  head  of  the  stream' 
(^Sayee)^  the  word  once  oocorriiig  in  ai 
inscription  of  Sennacherib]. 

A  city  of  Assyria,  boilt  bj  Asshnr.  I* 
was  situated  between  Nineveh  and  Calak 
and  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude  (G«£- 
X.  11,  12).    Its  site  is  unknown. 

Betfieph  [Heb.  =  <'  a  flame*']. 
A  son  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  xuL  25). 


[Heb.  =  "  a  friend  (of  God)  "]. 
A  son  of  Peleg.  He  was  bom  (br  th* 
A.V.^  about  2217  b.o.  At  the  age  of  tluftr- 
two  ne  became  the  father  of  Semg.  6r 
lived  to  the  age  of  239,  and  died  B.a  197'' 
(Gen.  xi.  18-21).  Called  in  Luke  iii.  3>- 
A.V.— Raoau  (q.v.). 

Benben   [Heb.    Retibhen  ==  «« behold  ^ 
son**]. 

I.  A  Man.—JacoVB  eldest  son,  the  fir< 
by  his  wife  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  31,  32. 
XXXV.  23;  xlvL  8;  1  Chron.  ii.  1  ;  v.  1 
While  the  father  sojourned  in  Canaan,  b" 
was  grieved  to  hear  that  his  son  had  be« 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  QGen.  xxxr 
22).  But  when  Joseph's  brouien  nlotte'2 
to  kill  him,  Reuben  came  forwara  viti 
the  proposal  to  cast  him  into  a  pit,  design- 
ing to  take  him  out  while  they  wtst 
al»ent,  and  send  him  back  to  his  father 
He  was  not  with  them  when  Joseph  wa« 
removed  from  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
Midianite  Ishmaelites,  and  was  greathr 
moved  when,  visiting  the  pit,  he  foonl 
it  empty  (xxxvii.  21-29).  When  trouble^ 
afterwajds  arose  in  Egypt,  Reuben  w%« 
quick  to  remind  his  brothers  that  he  ha*l 
not  concurred  in  their  plot  to  take  Joseph** 
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life  (xlii.  2*2-24).  When  Jacob  was  re- 
luctant to  send  Benjamin  to  Egypt, 
Beuben  offered  the  lives  of  two  sons,  of 
whom  by  this  time  he  had  become  the 
father,  as  an  atonement  if  he  failed  to 
bring  Benjamin  home  again  in  safety  (37). 
In  all,  Bieuben  had  four  sons — Hanoch, 
Phallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi  (Gen.  xlvi. 
8,  9 ;  Exod.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  v.  3).  When 
Jacob,  before  departing,  blessed  his  sons, 
he  said  of  Beuben:  ^'Beuben,  thou  art 
my  firstborn,  my  might,  and  the  beginning 
of  my  strength ;  the  excellency  of  dignity, 
and  the  excellency  of  power '' ;  but,  re- 
calling his  notable  lapse  from  virtue,  the 
dying  patriarch  added:  "Unstable  as 
water,  tnou  shalt  not  have  the  excellency  *' 
(xlix.  3,  4— B.V.). 

II.  A  T)ibe.  —  The  tribe  of  which 
Beubwi  was  the  pn^enitor.  [L]  Its 
prince  during  the  wanderings  was  £lizur, 
the  son  of  Shedeur  (Numb.  i.  5;  ii.  10;  j 
vii.  30-35 ;  x.  18).  At  the  first  census  in 
the  wilderness  it  nmnbered  46,500  fighting 
men  (i.  20,  21) ;  at  the  second,  43,730 
(xxvi.  7).  The  Keubenite  chief  was  at  the 
head  of  a  camp  made  up  of  three  tribes — 
Beuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad— the  aggregate 
military  strengtn  of  which  was  151,450 
(Numb.  ii.  10,  16).  The  spy  from  the 
tribe  was  Shammua,  the  son  of  Zaccur 
(xiii.  4).  Dathim,  Abiram,  and  On,  who 
joined  with  Korah  in  the  revolt  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  were  of  Beubenite 
descent  [Dathan]  (xvi.  1-50;  xxvi.  9; 
Deut.  xi.  6).  All  the  four  sons  of  Beuben 
founded  families  (Numb.  xxvi.  5-11). 
After  the  battles  with  Sihon  and  Og,  the 
Gaditee  and  Beubenites,  with  whom  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  subsequently  joined, 
being  rich  in  cattle,  petitioned  Moses  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  east  of  the  Jordan,  that 
region  bein^  well  adapted  for  flocks  and 
h^rds.  Their  request  was  granted  on  one 
condition :  viz.,  that  they  would  send  the 
greater  number  of  their  warriors  across 
Bie  Jordan  to  help  their  brethren  in  the 
contest  with  the  Canaanites  (xxxii.  1-42; 
Josh,  xviii.  7).  Beuben  was  one  of  the 
six  tribes  whose  representatives  were  to 
stand  upon  Mount  Ebal  to  pronounce 
curses  against  transgressors  of  the  law 
(Deut.  xxvii.  13;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  32-35). 
The  simple  blessing  pronounced  on  the 
tribe  by  Moses  before  nis  death  was  this :  | 
**  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die ;  yet  let 
his  men  be  few  "  (Ueut.  xxxiii.  5— B.V.) ;  | 
•'  And  let  not  his  men  (be  few)  "  (margin),  i 
The  Beubenites  observed  the  condition  on 
which  they  had  obtained  the  territory  east  | 
of  the  Jordan.  They  crossed  the  river 
with  the  Gadites  and  half  the  tribe  of  I 
Manasseh,  and  took  part  in  all  Joshua^s 
wars  in  Canaan  (Josh.  iv.  12).  Afterwards  , 
they  returned  with  honour  to  their  own 
location.  A  little  subsequently  the  erection 


of  a  memorial  altar  by  them  and  their 
Israelite  brethren  east  of  Jordan  led  to  a 
temporary  misunderstanding  which  had 
nearly  involved  them  in  civil  war  (xxii. 
1-34).  The  Beubenites  took  no  part  in 
the  contest  with  Sisera,  and  were  referred 
to  reproachfully  in  Deborah's  song  (Judg. 
V.  16,  16).  They  joined  in  the  war  with 
the  Hagarites,  in  wnich  they  prevailed,  the 
victors  making  a  |^reat  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  and  livm^  m  their  territory  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  v.  18,  22). 
Ezekiel  allotted  them  a  place  in  the  re- 
occupied  Canaan  (Ezek.  xlviii.  6,  7),  and 
named  a  gate  after  them  in  the  restored 
Jerusalem  (31).  When  the  book  of  Beve- 
lation  records  the  sealing  of  the  144,000,  it 
assigns  Beuben  a  quota  of  12,000  to  help 
to  make  the  number  up  (Bev.  vii.  5).  [III.  J 
m.  A  Territofy, — ^The  boundary-line 
traced  for  it  by  Moses  was  from  Axoer, 
on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Amon,  and 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and 
included  all  the  plain  by  Medeba,  Heshbon, 
and  its  subordinate  towns,  Dibon,  Bamoth- 
Baal,  Bethbaal-Meon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth, 
Mephaath,  Slirjathaim,  Sibmah,  Zareth- 
shanar,  Beth-peor,  the  slopes  of  Pisgah, 
Beth- Jeshimom— in  short,  all  the  Ammon- 
ite kingdom  ruled  over  by  Sihon  (Josh, 
xiii.  15-23).  Four  cities  in  the  tribe— viz., 
Bezer.  Jahazah,  Kedemoth,  and  Me- 
phaath, with  their  suburbs,  were  given 
over  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  7, 
36,  37 ;  1  Chron.  yi.63, 78,  79) ;  the  first  of 
these  (Bezer)  was  a  dty  of  refuge  (Josh. 
XX.  8 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  78).  The  Beubenites 
had  the  most  exposed  position  of  any  tribe, 
the  Moabites  being  m  their  immediate 
vicinity,  while  desert  marauders  could 
invade  their  territory  both  from  the  east 
and  the  south.  If  the  list  of  Beubenite 
cities  given  in  this  section  be  compared 
with  &oee  in  Moabite  possession  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.,  and 
Jer.  xlviii.,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the 
times  of  these  prophets  Beuben  must  have 
had  its  limits  greatly  curtailed  by  Moabite 
conquest.  The  survey  map,  representing  a 
period  prior  to  these  encroachments,  makes 
the  boundary  between  Beuben  and  Moab 
the  Amon,  which  it  identifies  with  the 
river  of  Gad,  and  assigns  to  Beuben  a 
region  25  miles  or  more  from  north  to 
south,  and  as  many  from  east  to  west. 
Its  western  limit  is  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  Jordan  near  its 
mouth.  The  whole  territory,  which  is  a 
tableland  quite  capable  of  cultivation,  is 
now  deserted  by  its  settled  inhabitants, 
and  is  given  up  to  the  nomad  and  plunder- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert. 

BeiMl  [Heb.  =  *'  friend  of  Ood'^. 
(1)  A    son    of   Esau    and    Btu^hemath 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10). 
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(2)  One  of  the  names  of  Moses's  father- 
in-law  (Exod.  il.  18).  Sometimes  written 
Ba«niel  (Numb.  x.  29).     [Jbtheo.] 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Ibnijah  (1 
Chron.  ix.  8). 

(4)  (?)  The  father  of  Eliasaph  (Numb, 
ii.  U)  ;  but  this  is  apparently  a  copyist's 
error  for  Deuel  (q.v.). 

BeiimAh  [lleb.= "  exalted,"  *»  lofty  "1. 
A    concubme    of    Nahor,    Abraham  s 
brother  (Qen.  xxii.  24). 


**to  unveil";  r^fo  =  *' to  cover,"  *'to 
veil  '* ;  velum  =  *'  a  veil "]. 

Properly,  the  removal  of  a  veil  or  other 
obstruction  to  complete  vision ;  the 
display  or  the  making  known  of  that 
which  was  before  concealed  from  view  or 
from  cognisance  (Bom.  xvi.  25;  Ephes. 
iii.  3 J  etc.).  Divine  revelation  is  the  com- 
munication by  God  to  man  of  knowledge 
on  subjects  on  which  the  human  mind 
would  otherwise  be  without  trustworthy 
information. 

f  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
IHvine,^The  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  only  one  mainly  prophetic.  It 
is  also  called  Apocalypse  =  *'  uncovering." 
The  author,  "  John,**^  though  he  modestly 
calls  himself  **the  brother"  of  those  he 
addressed,  was  evidently  a  man  highly 
favoured  by  God,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  selected  for  the  high  privilege  of 
fieeing  prophetic  visions  ana  exhorting 
and  warning  the  Churches  with  all 
authority.  He  was  **  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,"  off  the  south-western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  **  for  the  word  of  God  and 
for  the  testimonjr  of  Jesus  "  (i.  9— R.V.). 
He  was  in  the  Spirit  **  on  the  Lord's  day  " 
fprobably  the  Ix>rd*s  resurrection  da^,  the 
first  of  the  week),  when  he  heard  a  voice  as 
of  a  trumpet  behind  him.  and  his  Lord, 
**the  Alpha  and  Omega,"  the  First  and 
the  Last,  spoke  to  him,  directing  him  to 
write  in  a  book  what  he  saw  ana  send  it 
to  the  seven  leading  Asiatic  Churches.  He 
did  so,  and  forwuded  them,  the  letters 
sent  constituting  the  first  three  chapters. 
Then  other  visions  following  also  ob- 
tained record,  the  whole  resulting  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  book  of  Reve- 
lation. The  metaphor  suggested  hy  the 
name  is  that  of  futurity  standing  with  a 
thick  veil  before  its  face.  The  book  flingp 
back  that  veil  (nee  etym.),  and  what  is 
concealed  stands  forth  to  view.  *'  Reve- 
lation", may  be  naturally  divided  into 
twenty-one  sections : — 

(IJ  Introduction  (i.  1-3). 

(2)  The  letters  John  was  Divinely  in- 
structed to  write  to  the  seven  leading 
Churches  of  Asia  (i.  4-iii.  22). 


(3)  A  glimpse  at  heaven,  with  tk 
throne  of  Goa,  the  seats  of  the  twentj- 
four  elders  and  the  four  living  creatnrei, 
these  two  last  orders  of  beings  engaged  in 
adoration  (iv.). 

(4)  Six  seals  of  the  seven-sealed  book 
opened  by  the  Lamb  who  had  been  tbin, 
each  seal  when  broken  reveaUng  a  propheej 
(v.,  viO- 

(o)  The  sealing  of  the  144,000  serrsntB 
of  God,  and  the  happy  state  of  those  of 
them  whose  earthly  career  was  over  (viL). 

(6)  The  seventh  and  last  seal  openei 
revealing  seven  an^ls,  to  whom  ue 
handed  trumpets.  Six  of  them  in  succes- 
sion sound  their  instruments,  with  tiw 
result  that  six  approaching  calamitia 
coming  upon  the  earth  are  foreshadowed 
in  vision  (viii.-ix.). 

(7)  The  Uttle  book  to  be  eaten  (x.). 

(8)  The  measuring  of  the  Temple,  and  tbe 
testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  (xi.  1-14). 


(9)  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
(15-19). 

(10)  The  woman  who  gave  birth  to  the 
man-child  destined  to  nile  all  natiouL 
The  efforts  of  the  great  red  dragon  to 
make  away  with  the  infant.  The  expal- 
sion  of  the  dragon  from  heaven  (xiL). 

(1 1 )  The  ten-homed  and  the  two-horaed 
livmg  creatures  (xiii.). 

(12)  The  happiness  of  the  144,000.  while 
preparations  are  made  for  future  judg- 
ments O^^')' 

(13)  The  pouring  out  of  the  viab  c* 
wrath  fxv.,  xvi.). 

(14)  The  woman  on  the  scarlet-coloured 
beast,  the  former  b^ng  identified  with  the 
mystic  Babylon,  and,  as  xvii.  18  shows, 
with  the  city  of  Rome  (xvii.). 

a5)  The  final  destruction  of  the  mystic 
Babylon  (xviii.). 

(16)  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  (xix. 
(I-IO). 

(17)  The  contest  between  Him  and  H» 
enemies(xix.  11-21). 

(18)  The  binding  of  the  devil,  foUowed 
by  1,000  years  of  happineess— the  mil- 
lennium (xx.  1-6). 

(19)  The  loosing  of  Satan,  post-mil- 
lennial apostasy,  the  last  judgment  (u. 
7-15). 

(20)  The  new  heavens  and  the  nsv 
earth,  to  the  latter  of  which  descends  the 
New  Jerusalem  (xxi.  1-xxii-  5). 

(21)  Concluding  verses  (xxii.  6-21). 
When   the   book    of    Revelation    wai 

penned.  Christian  martyrs  had  alreadj 
been  put  to  death  for  their  Master^s  oUce, 
not  merely  in  Jerusalem  by  order  of  the 
Jews  (cf.  xi.  8),  but  also  in  Rome,  or,  at 
least,  with  the  sanction  of  the  RomaB 
Imperial  Government  (cf .  xvii.  6  with  18). 
Their  souls  from  under  the  altar  called  for 
vengeance  (vi.  10),  as  did  that  of  Abel  (cf. 
Gen.  iv.  10;  Heb.  xu.  24).    While  the  fini 
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three  chapters  were  designed  to  strengthen 
the  seven  Asiatic  Churches,  the  others  were 
intended  apparently  to  console  those  whose 
relatiyes  and  friends  had  been  martyred, 
-while  they  themselves  mi^ht  at  any  time 
have  to  undergo  a  similar  fate.  The 
'^Bevelation"  clearly  depicted  the  final 
destruction  of  the  persecutmg  ^wer,  and 
of  all  nations,  governments,  or  individuals 
who  set  themselves  in  antagonism  to 
Christ,  while  His  kingdom  was  destined  to 
go  forward  till  it  became  universal  on 
earth,  and  finally  merged  in  the  unalloyed 
felicity  of  heaven.  The  title  intimates 
that  the  work  is  the  production  of  St.  John 
the  Divine.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
unique  designation  in  Scripture ;  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  placed  as  the  heading 
of  a  m^tic  volume,  because  it  was  itself  of 
a  mystic  character.  Three  Johns,  mem- 
bers of  the  early  Christian  Church,  lived 
late  enough  to  pen  a  book  which  speaks  of 
persecution  of  the  saints  by  the  Roman 
Government  as  an  event  which  had  already 
happened :  John  the  apostle,  John  Mark, 
and  a  personage  not  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture—John the  presbyter,  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  at  Ephesus  contempo- 
raneously with  the  ap(»tle  John  and  been 
buried  there  when  he  died,  so  that  in  after 
periods  two  sepulchres  were  pointed  out 
Dv  the  inhabitants  of  that  city— one,  that 
of  the  apostle,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
presbyter.  Hitzig  suggested  that  John 
Mark  might  have  written  Revelation,  and 
attempted  to  dte  similarities  of  language 
'between  that  work  and  the  second  Qospel. 
But  his  view  has  met  with  but  httle 
acceptance^  for  even  the  English  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  style  of  Mark*s 
Gospel  and  that  of  Revelation  differ 
oonmderably.  A  much  larger  number  of 
suffrages  have  been  given  in  favour  of  the 
presbyter;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  is 
that  the  **  Divine  "  was  John  the  apostle. 
Similarities  in  language  and  conception 
between  the  Revelation  and  the  fourth 
Qospel  are  apparent:  cf.,  for  instance. 
Rev.  V.  6, 9. 12;  vi.  1,  etc.,  with  John  i.  36 ; 
and  Rev.  adx.  13  with  John  i.  1 .  The  Greek 
of  Revelation  is,  however,  less  pure  and 
more  Hebraased  than  that  of  Jonn.  The 
imaseiy  of  the  book  is  lankly  modelled 
on  tnat  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and 
Jeremiah.  Two  dates  have  been  assigned 
for  the  book  of  Revelation — one  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  who  was  murdered  in  a.d.  68,  and 
the  other  during  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
say  about  a.i>.  96.  Both  adopted  active 
measures  against  the  Christians;  but  the 
persecution  made  under  Domitian  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
while  that  of  Nero,  it  is  believed,  was 
confined  to  the  capital.  The  voice  of 
antiquity,  commencing  with  Irenseus,  is  in 
favour  of  the  date  in  Domitian's  reign, 


!  and  it  is  that  still  generally  accepted. 
i  Some  opponents  of  the  work  appeared  in 
;  the  third  and  fourth  centunes  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  their  hesitation  to  accept 
it  arising  from  their  disgust  with  the 
extravagant  descriptions  given  by  some  of 
the  millennium ;  but  by  the  fifth  century 
it  was  a^in  all  but  universally  accepted 
as  canomcal.  There  is  extreme  difficulty 
in  interpreting  some  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  book  of  ^velation.  and  thi^  schools 
of  thought  exist  on  the  subject.  Some 
consider  that  the  whole  prophecies  refer 
to  the  past,  and  have  been  already  ful- 
filled ;  others,  that  they  open  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  from  apostolic  times 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  and  are,  there- 
fore, partly  past  and  partly  future ;  others 
still  regard  them  as  all  future,  ana  as  yet 
unfulfilled. 

Kmvw^gnr  [English]. 

Wherever  the  A.V.  has  "revenger  of 
blood,'*  the  R.V.  substitutes  **  avengrer  of 
blood."  [AvENGEB  {see  also  Citt  %)]  (cf. 
Numb.  XXXV.  19,  21,  24,  27  ;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
11— all  A.y.,  with  the  same  passages  in 
the  R.V.). 

BeMiili  [Heb.  Retaeph  =  '<  a  hearth- 
stone for  cooking  upon  *n. 

A  place  which  tne  Rab-shakeh  boasted 
that  the  Assyrians  had  destroyed  (2  Kings 
xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxviL  12).  Giesenius  sug- 
gested the  Rhesaphe  of  Ptolemy,  some 
miles  west  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Grove 
thinks  may  probably  be  correct. 

&•!!»  [Rizia]  (1  Chron.  vil.  39~ 
A.  v.). 

Bestn  [Heb.  Retnin  =  "firm'*  (?), 
" stable'*  (?).  Or  the  same  as  Reson 
(q.v.)]. 

(1)  A  king  of  Syria,  who,  becoming 
confederate  with  Pekah,  the  usurping 
ruler  of  the  ten  tribes,  joined  with  him  in 
an  effort  to  capture  Jerusalem.  They 
failed,  after  eliciting  from  Isaiah  a  cele- 
brated prophecy  (Isa.  vii.  1-ix.  12).  Resin 
took  from  the  people  of  Judah  and  per- 
manently held  Elath,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  near  Ezion-Q«ber.  While  Jeru- 
salem was  in  dan^r,  Ahaz,  in  alarm, 
called  in  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.,  who  finally  captured  Damascus, 
and  killed  Rezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  6-9).  On 
the  Assyrian  tablets  he  is  called  Razanu 
(Rezon). 

(2)  The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  48 ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 


\  [Heb.  =  "  a  prince  "  (Gesenius)  ; 

"lean"  {Oxford B%bU)\, 

A  son  of  Eliadah.  When  David  cap- 
tured Zobah,  Rezon,  who  had  fied  from 
Hadadezer,  the  king  of  that  principality, 
obtained  more   scope  for  his  ambition. 
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Gathering,  therefore,  to  him  a  band  of 
men,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, which  ultimately  extended  over  a 
mat  p^  of  Syria,  tnus  developing  into 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  with  which,  while  it 
lasted,  the  Israelites  had  continual  rela- 
tions, hostile  or  friendly  (1  Kings  zi. 
23-25).    [Steians.] 

BlMgiiim  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Rhcgion,  of 
doubtful  meaning ;  cf .  RhcgitM  =  **  a 
fracture,"  "  a  cleft,"  '*  a  chasm  "]. 

A  city  of  Greek  origin  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily. 
Paul's  yessel  touched  at  Rhegium  after 
having  made  a  circuit  from  Syracuse  (Acts 
xxviii.  13).  Rhegium  is  now  called  Be^- 
gio,  and  is  the  capital  of  Calabria.  It  is 
a  town  of  considerable  size,  and  exports 
oranges,  lemons,  wine,  oil,  etc. 


,  [N.T.  Gr.  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Perhaps  =  **  one  possessed  of  power ,^' 
from  Aramaic  resha  =  *'  to  possess 
power."    Cf.  also  Gr.  Jt/icsis  =  "  speak- 


The 
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he  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  father 
of  Joanan,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  27— R.V.). 

Bhoda  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Rhode^  a  con- 
traction of  Jthodea  =  **  a  rose-bush  "]. 

A  servant  girl  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Mi^k.  When  Peter,  after  having  been 
miraculously  released  from  prison,  Imocked 
at  **  the  door  of  the  gate '*  belonging  to 
the  house  in  which  Rhoda  was  a  '*  aomes- 
tic,"  she  was  sent  to  see  who  was  there. 
On  hearing  Peter's  voice,  she  was  elated 
with  joy,  and,  forgetting  in  her  excite- 
ment to  let  the  visitor  in,  ran  back  to  tell 
that  it  was  Peter.  The  apostle  had  for 
some  time  to  continue  the  Imocking  before 
he  could  gain  admittance  (Actsxii.  13-16). 

Rhodes  [£ng.  from.  Lat.  Rhodtu^ 
Rhodes;  Gr.  Rhodos,  from  Rhode  ='*& 
rose-bush"]. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  the 
south-west  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  36 
miles  long  by  8  broad,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  orange  and  citron  groves.  Its  capital — 
also  cal^  Rhodes — was  famed  for  its  colos- 
sus, a  great  li^hl^ouse,  said  to  be  70  cubits, 
or  about  lOo  feet,  high.  It  was  erected 
between  300  and  288  B.C.  The  Rhodians 
were  at  least  semi-independent  when  the 
vessel  in  which  Paul  railed  to  Palestine 
from  Assos  in  the  Troad  of  Asia  Minor 
touched  at  Rhodes,  by  which,  doubtless,  it 
meant  the  city  (Acts  xxi.  1).  It  was  very 
splendid  at  tne  time.  As  the  Rhodians 
long  remained  unsubdued  by  the  Romans, 
so,  Ted  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  in 
A.D.  1310  had  pos^ssed  themselves  of  the 
idand,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  Turks 
till  1522,  when  they  had  to  surrender  on 
terms,  tiie  knights  being  allowed  to  transfer 


themselves  to  the  isle  of  Malta. 

that  time  Rhodes  has  remained  snbj^t  tc 

the  Turks. 

BllMl    m[eb.  Ribkai  =  *<whoae  cnv 

Jehovah  pleads  "    {GrseMtms)  ;     '*"  ooats- 
UouB*'  {Oxford Bible)}. 

A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and  tike  fitks 
of  Ittai,  one  of  David^s  miglity  men  \2 
Sam.  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  31). 

BlUali  [Heb.  Ribhiah  =  *' fertiHtj  "*:• 
A  town  on  the  northern  boinid3uy-&ii 
of  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxir.  11),  m  &e 
land  of  Hamath  (2  Kings  "gTriK-  ;J3  :  xxr. 
21).  The  Egyptians  were  encamped  tlKR 
when  Jehoahaz  was  brought  m  as  a 
prisoner  (2  Kings  xxiiL  33^.  When  Zed»- 
fdah  was  captured  after  his  escape  froB 
Jerusalem,  he  was  brought  to  Xebuckad- 
nezzar,  then  encamped  at  Riblak,   wim 

gut  out  his  eyes,  and  had  him  boond  ts  . 
e  carried  to  Babylon.  His  sons  sad  I 
the  princes  of  Judah  were  also  alaiB  st  J 
Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7,  21  ;  Jer.  xzxzx. 
6-7  ;  Iii.  9-11,  27).  Buckingham  in  1S1«, 
met  with  ruins  at  a  place  callea  hy  kM 
Rubla,  but  now  more  geoeraltj  spelled 
Ribleh,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Oroolai, 
about  12  miles  east-by-north  of  its  soom, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  very  ■■lUM* 
for  the  encampment  of  an  armr  like  tksi 
of  Pharaoh-Necho  or  of  NebucbadaeBar. 
and  with  easy  access  southward  or  nottk- 
ward  if  commotion  arose.  The  rwim 
consist  of  low  mounds  surrounded  by  tks 
remains  of  old  buildings.  GroTe  conaidcn 
the  Riblah  of  -Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  this  place,  and  situated  mock 
farther  south:  a  view  to  whkh  Prof. 
Porter  takes  exception. 


Ble    [Obsolete   Eng.    [Btk.] 
ix.  32— A. V. ;  Isa.  xxviii.  25)]. 


(£xod. 


[Heb.  Rvmtnon  =  **  a  pomegranate  **  ;  cf. 
Arabic  Rumman  =  *'  a  pomegranate.** 
This  form  is  everywhere  except  in  1 
Chron.  vi.  77— R. v.,  where  there  is 
Rimmonol. 

I.  A  Man  (of  the  form  Rimmon  oiniy% 
A   Beerothite,  whose   two   sons   were 

captains  under  Ishboeheth,  and  becaae 
his  murderers.  He  was  a  Benjaodts 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2). 

II.  IHace*  (of  the  three  forms). 

(1)  (Of  the  form  Rimmon,  exo 
Josh.  xix.  7,  where  the  A.V. 
mon).  A  Simeonite  town  in  the  south  <tf 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32 ;  xix.  7 :  1  Chixm.  iv, 
32  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  Van  deVeMe  located 
it  at  Umm  er  Rummanim,  or  RumAmtB, 
about  10  miles  north-east-by-nortib  o^ 
Beersheba,  and  28  south -K>uth-east  of 
Ashkelon.    [En-Riidion.] 

(2)  (Of  the  three  forms).    A  town  of 
Zebulun  '*  whidi  stretcheth  unto  Neah*^ 
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(Joeh.  xix.  13— R.V.).  The  A.V.  leaves 
the  Heb.  Metkoar  —  **  which  stretches  to," 
untranslated,  and  also  misspells  Rimmon, 
naming  it  both  in  the  text  and  on  the 
margin  Bemmon.  It  therefore  calls  the 
place  Remmon-Methoar  (q.v.).  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Rimmon  of  1  Chron.  vi.  77 — 
A.V. ;  the  Rimmono  of  the  R.V.,  given, 
with  its  suburbs,  to  the  Levites.  It  has 
been  identified  with  Rummaneh,  6  miles 
north,  slightly  east,  of  Nazareth.  The 
Dimnah  of  Josh.  xxi.  35  may  be  the  same 
place. 

(3)  (Of  the  form  Rimmon  only).  A 
rock  near  Gibeah,  to  which  on  one  occa- 
sion the  vanquished  Benjamitee  fled 
(Judg.  XX.  45-47 :  xxi.  13).  Robinson, 
Van  de  Velde,  and  others,  identify  it 
unhesitatingly  with  a  detached  limestone 
eminence  3^  miles  east,  slightly  north,  of 
Bethel.  It  is  separated  from  all  approach 
on  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  west  by 
ravines,  and  has  caverns,  in  which  the 
refugees  may  have  lived. 

RnacoN-PEBBZ;  RnocoN-PABEZ  ^eb. 
JiimmoH'Ferets  ;  m  pause,  Rimmofi-Parets 
=  '*  pomegranate,"  **of  the  breaking," 
"breach,*^ or  "cleft"]. 

An  encamping-grouud  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  10,  20). 
Situation  unknown. 

Blntmon  (2)  [Heb.  from  Assyrian 
Bamtnan  =  **  the  Thunderer  "  {Sayce)], 

A  Syrian  **  god,"  who  had  a  temple  at 
Damascus,  in  which  Naaman  and  his 
royal  master  were  accustomed  to  bow 
themselves  for  worship  (2  Kings  v.  18). 
Prof.  Sayce  {Assyria^  61)  says  that  m 
Assyria  Rimmon  represented  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  he  was  accordingly  the 
«)d  of  rain  and  storm,  lightning  and 
uunder.  Sometimes  he  was  dreaded  as 
the  destroyer  of  crops  and  the  scatterer  of 
the  harvest,  and  at  others  was  addressed 
by  those  who  prayed  to  him  as  **  the  lord 
of  fecimdity."  From  Assyria  his  worship 
extended  to  Syria,  where  he  be^tn  to 
represent  not  the  air,  but  the  sun.  He  was 
identical  with  Hadad,  the  supreme  god  of 
the  Syrians,  and  also  with  Tajocuz. 
Two  of  his  names  are  combined  in  Hadad- 
Rimmon  (q.v.). 

Rimmono  [Heb.  =  **his  pome- 
granate" (?)]. 

The  same  as  Rnaiox  (1),  II.  (2)  (1 
Chron.  vi.  77). 

iTiww^ii  [Heb.  =  **a  wild  cry,"  '^a 
shout "]. 

A  man  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Shimon  (1 
Chron.  iv.  20). 

Blphath    [Heb.    of    doubtful   mean- 


be  preserved  in  the  RiphsBan  mountains, 
located  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  where^  however,  no  moun- 
tain-chain actually  exists. 

RlMMli  [Heb.  =  "  dew,"  ''  the  falling 
of  dew"  (Geimim)'.  "r^"  (Oxford 
mble)]. 

An  encamping-ground  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  21,  22). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 


"^^ 


he  second  fon  of  Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3:    , 
1  Chron.  i.  6).     The  name  is  supposed  to   [ 


[Heb.  =  "broom"]. 

An  encamping-groimd  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  18,  19). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 

BlTor  [English]. 

Of  seven  words  translated  *' river"  in 
the  A.V..  only  three  require  mention 
here:  (1)  Nahar,  from  ««Atfr  =  **  to 
flow,"^plied  to  the  largest  rivers  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  rivers  of  Paradise 
(G«n.  ii.  10-14),  the  Abana  and  Pharpar 
(2  Kings  iv.  14,  15),  and  the  rivers  of 
£}thiopia,  evidently  ^e  affluents  of  the 
Upper  Nile  (Zeph.  iii.  10).  iSe*  alsoU  (1) 
and  Aium-Naharatk.  The  Aramaic 
Nehar  in  Erra  iv.  10,  20  ;  v.  3-6,  etc.,  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  Xahar, 

(2)  NahiMl,  from  nahal  =  *'  to  flow."  It 
is  used  for  "  a  brook,"  **  a  stream,**  or  for 
*  *  the  valley  through  which  it  runs."  The 
A.V.  renders  it  '•  river  "  when  it  refers  to 
the  Amon  (Deut.  ii.  24  ;  iii.  8,  12,  16 ;  iv. 
48 ;  Josh.  xii.  1,  2 ;  xiii  9,  16 ;  2  Kings  x. 
33),  to  the  Jabbok  a)eut.  ii.  37;  iii.  16; 
Josh.  xii.  2),  to  the  Kanah  (Josh.  xvii.  9), 
and  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  7, 13 ;  v.  21),   [11 J 

(3)  Yeovy  an  Egyptian  word,  meamng 
simply  '  *  the  river. "  It  occurs  forty-  seven 
times  in  the  Old  Testament.  [II  (2)  (A).] 
Nearly  always  applied  to  the  Nile  [Exodus, 
p.  211,  col.  11,  though  in  2  Kings  xix.  24, 
Job  xxviii.  10,  Dan.  xii.  5-7  it  refers  to 
other  rivers.  The  New  Testament  allusions 
to  rivers  require  no  special  mention. 

«[  m  The  great  river  (Heb.  Xahar). 

The  Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  18 ;  Deut.  i.  7 ; 
Josh.  i.  4). 

f  {2)  The  river  (Heb.  Xahar), 

{a)  The  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21; 
xxxvi.  37 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  31 ;  2  Sam.  x.  16 ; 
1  Kings  iv.  21,  24 ;  xiv.  15 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
48;  xix.  16;  2  Chron.  ix.  26,  etc.). 

{h)  The  Nile  (Heb.  and  Egyptian  Yeor) 
(Gen.  xii,  1-3,  17,  18;  Exod.  I  22 ;  ii.  3, 
o;  I«&.  xxiii.  3,  etc.). 

H  (3)  7%^  river  of  Egypt. 

{a)  The  Nile,  and  specifically  its  most 
eastern  channel,  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  river  (Gen.  xv.  18— A.V.  and  R.V.). 
It  constituted  the  south-western  limit  of 
the  promised  land,  as  communicated  to 
Abraham.  The  distinction  between  this 
and  the  next  is  well  established ;  for  this 
is  a  nahar  and  that  a  nahhal. 
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Soa 


(b)  A  smaller  stream,  uniformly  called 
in  the  R.V.  **the  brook  of  Egypt."    It 


was  to  be  the  south-western  border  of 
Canaan,  as  revealed  to  Moses  (Numb. 
TTT1V.  5 ;  cf .  2  Kings  zxir.  7 ;  Isa.  zxvii. 
12  ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  28),  and  the  limit  in  the 
same  direction  of  the  tribe  of  Judoh,  as 
decided  by  lot  in  Joshua's  time  (Josh.  xr. 
4,  47).  This  boundary  line  was  reached 
when  Solomon  was  king  (1  Kings  viii.  65). 
It  is  generally  identifiM  with  the  W&dy 
el  'Ansh,  a  watercourse  nominally  dry, 
but  which  runs  after  heavy  rains  north- 
ward from  the  derort,  being  fed  by  tribu- 
taries, one  of  which  passes  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  another  the  well  La-hai-roi,  and 
vet  another,  Hormah.  It  ffiUs  into  the 
Mediterranean,  about  50  miles  south  of 
Gaza. 


[Heb.   misyah  = '' de- 
light"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  UUa  (1  Chron.  vii. 
39— A.V.andkv.). 

BIniali  [Heb.  £it9pah  =  ''a,  hot 
stone,"  *'  a  live  coal "]. 

A  concubine  of  Saul.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Aiah,  and  it  was  on  her 
account  that  a  auarrel  arose  between 
Ishbosheth  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  6-8). 
Her  children,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth, 
were  put  to  death  during  the  Gibeonite 
famine  (2  Sam.  xzi.  10). 


I  [English]. 
An  inroad,  a  raid,  an  incursion  into  an 
enemy's  country.  This  sense  is  now  obso- 
lete in  ordinary  langua^,  but  it  occurs  in 
the  A.y.  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  "  road  "  in  any  sense  is 
found  in  the  A.V.  The  R.V.  substitutes 
"raid."  When  a  road  in  the  modem 
sense  is  intended,  the  A.V.  and  R.V. 
gjenerally  use  the  term  **  way,"  or  some- 
times** path." 

Bebber  [English].    [Thief.] 

Roboam  [N.T.  Gr.  Moboam]. 
[Rehoboam]  (Matt.  i.  7). 

Book  [English]. 

Rocks  were  found  nearly  everywhere  in 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  of 
Palestine.  Some  had  definite  names,  as 
the  Rock  of  Oreb  (Judg.  vii.  25) ;  the  Rock 
of  Etam  (xv.  8).  For  these,  see  Oreb, 
Etam,  etc. 

Rook-badgor  [Ens.  rocl;  and  badger. 
The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  for  the  animal 
so  colled  has  no  affinity  to  the  badger]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  shaphan^ 
from  shaphan  =  **  to  hide,"  **to  conceal," 
on  the  margin  of  four  pasraiees  in  the 
R.V.,  in  which  both  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  have  **  coney  "  in  the  text.  Though 
not  cloven-hoofed,  it  was  regarded  as 
**  chewing  the  cud,"  but  was  ceremonially 


unclean  (1  Lev.  zu  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7).  Iti 
abode  was  among  the  rocks  (Psalm  err. 
18),  and  the  statement  **  the  coneys  ue  a 
feeble  folk  "  would  seem  to  imply  tint 
several  of  them  might  at  times  be  tees 
together  (Prov.  xxx.  26).  "  Coney"  ■ 
not  a  good  translation,  for  the  **  oooey,** 
or  **oony,"  is  the  rabbit,  whereas  the 
shaphaji  is  Hyrax  tyriaeut^  which,  thoogk 


HYRAX  S\-RIACUi*. 

looking  like  a  rabbit,  has  more  affini^  to 
the  rhmoceroses  and  the  tapirs ;  indeed,  its 
structure  is  so  anomalous  tnat  it  has  bees 

Though  the  hyrax  moves  its  jaws  as  if  it 
was  **  chewing  the  cud,"  it  does  not  resSr 
ruminate.  The  si)ecies  syriaetu  is  fomn 
in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula^  the  region  roimd 
the  Dead  Sea,  etc.  Its  fur  is  tawny,  vi& 
a  yellow  spot  on  the  back.  It  fives  is 
clefts  of  rocks,  but  does  not  scoop  oat  s 
hole.  Small  parties  meet  together,  with  s 
sentinel  on  some  eminence  to  give  wanung 
of  danger.  It  is  rarely  seen  except  in  tiie 
morning  and  evening,  when  it  oomafoitli 
to  feed.    [Coney,  Hteax.] 


^  ilnglish]. 

The  wora  is  now  used  in  England  for 
the  female  of  the  Habt  (q.v.)  or  for  the 
RoEBircK  (q.v.).  In  the  A.V.  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  T»ebhi  =  (1)  **  spleiidoar,** 
"grace";  (2)  *' a  gazelle,"  from  7WM«A 
=  **to  shine,"  ♦'to  be  splendid.'*  Tl* 
word  occurs  in  thirty-one  Terses  of  tke 
Old  Testament.  In  ten  of  theee  the  A.V. 
has  the  rendering  **  roe,"  and  in  five  more 
*'  roebuck."  wherever  **  roe  "  is  found, 
the  R.V.  retains  it  in  the  text ;  thou^i^  ia 
five  of  the  ten  passages  it  substitiiies 
*' gazelle"  on  the  margin.  The  roe  of 
Scripture  was  a  graceful  animal.  Tlw 
animal  had  great  swiftness  and  agili^, 
especially  when  young  ;  and  when  wild 
instead  of  being  domesticated  (2  Sam.  ii 
18;  1  Chron.  xiL  8;  Song  it  9,  17;  viiL 
14),  it  was  often  pursued  by  honten 
(Ptov.  vi.  5 ;  Isa.  xiii.  14). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  H^xw 
Yaaiahy  the  feminme  of  I'aal  =  **  an 
ibex,"  **a  wild  goat,"  from  yaal  =  ''to 
climb  a  height,"  in  Prov.  v.   19 — ^A.V. 
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The   B.y.  subetituteB  "doe**:  i,e.y  the 
female  of  a  buck  or  deer. 

Boelmok  rEnglishl. 

(1)  The  rendering  of^the  Hebrew  Tsebhi 
in  Dent.  xii.  15,  22;  xiv.  5;  xy.  22;  1  Kings 
iv.  23— all  A.V.  The  R.V.  substitutes 
Gazelle  (q.T.)- 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Tahhmurj  from  nhamar  =  "  to  be 
ruddy."  applied  to  a  ceremonially  clean 
animal  in  Deut.  xiv.  5 — R.V.  Its  flesh 
was  largely  used  for  Solomon's  table  (1 
Kings  iv.  23— R. v.).  The  A.V.  calls  it 
the  fallow-deer.  That  it  is  the  roebuck 
(Capreolus  capreOf  or  Cervw  capreolus)  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  animal  is  still  Yazmur.  It  is  a 
small  deer  about  two  feet  hi^h  at  the 
shoulder  in  this  country,  but  m  Asia  it 
attains  to  a  larger  size.  In  summer  it  is 
dark  reddish-brown,  in  winter  yellowish- 
grey.  It  has  a  large  patch  of  white  on  the 
rump.  The  antlers  are  about  a  foot  long, 
with  three  points.  It  is  wild  oyer  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Palestine  it 
18  found  on  Mount  Carmel,  Mount 
Lebanon,  etc.  On  thti  latter  ran^  of 
mountains  Tristram  found  it  fossil  in 
certain  caves. 

Bocellm  [Heb.  RogheUm  =  '*  (place 
of)  fullers"]. 

A  town  in  Gilead  where  Bandllai  lived 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27;  xix.  31).    Site  unknown. 

Boligali  l^eb.  Rohgah  =  <'  clamour"]. 
An  Ashente.  a  son  of  Shamer  (1  Chron. 
▼il34). 


I  [English]. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Megillah, 
from  palal  =  "  to  roll,"  in  nineteen  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  all  in  the  later 
books  or  compositions:  viz.,  twelve  in 
Jeremiah,  four  in  Ezekiel,  and  one  in 
Psalm  xl.  7,  which,  therefore,  is  probably 
not  earlier  than  Jeremiah's  time,  it 
occurs  also  once  as  an  Aramaic  word  in 
Ezra  vi.  2.  In  Jer.  xxxvi.  2-4  there  is 
reference  to  the  *'  roll  of  a  book,"  remind- 
ing us  that  ancient  books  constituted  rolls 
of  papyrus  leaves,  of  parchment,  or  other 
material.  These  were  wound  around  a 
stick,  like  a  modem  map.  Memory  of 
this  arrangement  still  continues  in  the 
modem  word  **  volume" — ^literally,  **  that 
which  is  rolled  up" — which  is  a  mis- 
nomer when  applied  to  an  English  book 
of  the  form  now  univetsally  adopted. 
The  seven-sealed  book  described  in  Kev. 
v.,  vi.  constituted  a  roll  on  the  ancient 
model. 

Bommaiti-eier  [Heb.  =s  *  ^  I  have  exalted 
(his)  help"]. 

A  singer,  a  son  of  Heman  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4).  He  obtained  the  twenty-fourth 
lot  among  the  courses  of  the  singers  (31). 


[English^. 

(1)  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Rome 
(John  xi.  48 ;  Actsxxviii.  17). 

(2)  Those  who,  wherever  bom,  or  of 
whatever  race,  had  the  privil^^es  of 
Roman  citizens.  By  the  Lex  Borcui  (the 
Pordan  Law),  so  named  because  it  was 
proposed  and  carried  by  P.  Porcius  LsBca, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  b.o.  300,  it  was 
declared  that  no  magistrate  had  the  right 
to  bind,  scourge,  or  Idll  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  life  of  one  so  privileged  could  not  be 
taken  away  except  by  a  decision  of  the 
whole  people  met  m  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
(a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  voting 
in  divisions  called  centuries).  If  a  magis- 
trate or  ruler  of  any  kind  gave  orders 
to  scourge  one  entitied  to  the  protection  of 
this  law,  the  latter  had  only  Ibo  utter  the 
words,  <*  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  and  all 

Srocedure  was  stayed  till  the  people  had 
ecided  on  his  case.  When  che  power 
formerly  possessed  by  the  people  was 
transferred  to  the  emperor,  it  was  to  him 
that  the  r^ht  of  appeal  la^.  The  privi-  • 
leges  of  Roman  atizenship  were  first 
limited  to  residents  in  Rome  itself ;  then 
they  were  extended  to  various  Italian 
tribes  and  cities ;  then  to  the  greater  part 
of  Italy ;  then  to  places  beyond  the  Italian 
peninsula ;  and  so  on  and  on,  till,  it  is  said, 
Caracalla  (a..d.  211-217)  conferred  them 
on  every  inhabitant  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
During  the  transition  period  indiviauals 
who  lutd  rendered  service  to  Rome  might 
be  declared  citizens,  or  the  privilege  might 
be  purchased  for  money  even  in  towns  or 
dismcts  which  were  as^et  unenfranchised. 
These  explanations  will  make  it  easy  to 
understand  how  Paul,  though  of  Jewish 
descent,  both  hj  the  father's  and  the 
mother's  side  (Phil.  iii.  5),  could  still  be  a 
Roman  citizen ;  and  how  Claudius  Lysias 
thouffht  it  worth  his  while  to  purchase  the 
privilege  for  a  great  sum  of  money  (Acts 
xxii.  S) ;  and  how,  when  he  had  given 
orders  that  Paul  should  be  scourged,  and 
was  informed  by  the  centurion  that  the 
apostle  was  a  Koman  citizen,  procedure 
was  immediately  stopped  (25-27).  One 
can  also  understand  the  alarm  of  the 
authorities  at  Philippi  when  they  had 
taken  the  responsibility  of  having  Paul 
and  Silas  openly  beaten,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  uncondemned,  without  first 
taking  means  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
they  were  Roman  citizens  (xvi.  36-38).  It 
will  appear  also  that  Paul  simply  exer- 
cised nis  legal  risht  when  he  took  the 
appeal  to  *' Caesar'* :  that  is,  to  the  Roman 
£mperor  (xxv.  11). 

%  The  £putle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Montana, — An  epistle  constituting  an  elabo- 
rate theological  treatise,  sent  by  Paul  to 
the  Roman  Christians,  before  he  had  been 
able  to  visit  their  city,  or  make  their 
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personal  acquaintance.  It  may  be 
divided  and  sub-divided  in  the  foifowing 
manner : — 

(1)  Introduction,  containing  his  greet- 
ings to  the  Roman  Christians,  with 
mention  of  his  long-entertained  wish  and 
intention  to  pa^r  them  a  visit  (i.  1-15). 

(2)  The  doctrinal  portion  oi  the  epistle 
(chaps,  i.  16-xi.  36). 

(a)  The  intense  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  world  (i.  16-32). 

{b)  The  Jews  not  better  than  the 
Gentiles,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
superior  privileges  which  the  former  enjoy 
(ii.  1-iii.  18). 

{c^  Justification  is  not  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  but  through  faith  m  Jesus  Christ 
(iii.  IQ-iv.  26). 

(d)  The  results  of  saving  faith  (v.  1-11). 

(e)  The  parallel  or  contrast  between 
Adam  and  Christ  (v.  12-21). 

(/)  The  Christian  must  not  continue  in 
sin  under  the  pretext  that  thus  grace  will 
abound,  but  must  contend  against  it 
•resolutely  (vi.,  vii.). 

(ff)  The  privileges  of  the  true  Christian ; 
specially  victoiy  over  sin,  adoption  into  the 
family  of  €k>d,  and  the  unaying  love  to 
him  of  God  in  Christ  (viii.). 

(A)  The  apoetle*s  intense  longing  for  the 
conversion  oil  his  Jewish  countermen  (ix.- 
xi.). 

(3)  Ethical  or  practical  exhortations 
(xii.-xvi.). 

(a)  The  duty  of  Christians  to  their 
fellow-believers  (xii.). 

(b)  Their  duty  to  the  civil  authorities 
and  to  members  of  the  community 
generally  (xiiij. 

(c)  Their  duty  to  their  weaker  brethren 
(xiv.  1-xv.  14). 

(4)  Personal  details  regarding  the 
apostle's  work  and  his  intended  move- 
ments (xv.  15-33). 

(5)  Condudinff  salutations  (xvi.). 

The  author  hod  the  assistance  of  Tertius 
as  his  amanuensiB  in  penning  the  epistle 
(xvi.  22).  It  shows  Paul's  oeep  interest 
in  the  work  of  God  everywhere  tnat,  never 
having  been  in  Rome,  he  yet  sends  twenty - 
eiffht  salutations  either  to  individual 
Christians  or  their  households  in  that 
camtal,  using  at  the  some  time  discrimi- 
native language  regarding  many  of  them, 
as  if  he  was  uioroughly  acquomted  with 
their  circumstances.  This  observation 
possesses  no  weight  with  those  who  accept 
'*the  ingenious  conjecture"  of  Schubs, 
adopted  Dy  Renan,  Forrar,  etc.,  that  the 
epistle  was  sent  not  only  to  the  Romans 
but  also  to  some  other  churches,  and  that 
the  major  part  of  the  salutations  in  the 
16th  chapter  were  taken  from  the  copy 
designed  for  that  at  Ephesus  (Farrar,  Ltfc 
of  St,  Paul,  ii.  170-171, 269, 270).  Of  those 
who  were  with  him  and  joined  with  him 


in  the  epistle  in  sending  salutatioDS,  that 
were  Grains  of  Corinth  (of.  Rom.  xtL  S 
with  1  Cor.  i.  14)  ;  Erastos,  who  **  slwde 
at  Corinth  "  (2  Tun.  iv.  20) ;  while  PboEke, 
who  was  apparently  the  bearo'  of  ^ 
epistle  to  Rome,  and  was  recomioendedbT 
the  apostie,  was  a  servant  or  deaco&es  of 
the  Church  at  CenchrsBa  (Rom.  xti  1— 
R.Y.  text  and  margin).  Now»  Cenchna 
was  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  E^ 
dentiy  Paul  was  at  Corinth  when  be  wrote 
the  epistie.  It  may  be  dated  abcNit  iJ>n 
58.  Its  genuineness  and  authaiti<^  were 
universuly  admitted  in  the  early  Cnmt^: 
as,  for  instance,  by  Clement  of  BoBe, 
Polycaip,  Theophnus  of  Antioch,  CksMst 
of  Alexandria,  and  Tertollian.  In  modoi 
times  the  epistie  has  been  umvensUj 
accepted,  even  the  scepticiU  Baor  pfo* 
nouncing  in  its  favour.  Any  stticb 
which  have  been  made  on  it  nave  bea 
limited  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  la^ 
two  chapters. 


gng.  from  Lat.  Eoma;  OMm 
and  New  Test,  Gr.  Rome  =  "  strength,*' 
"mirfit,"  "force"]. 

"  The  eternal  dty." 

{V\  Ancient  lUmie,  as  the  capital  «/*  < 
sniall  territory  in  Jtalu  ruled  ofcr  bf* 
suceeuum  of  An'w^*.— The  early  Eooiw 
were  made  up  of  various  tribes— the 
Sabellians  (of  whom  the  leading  sob* 
division  consisted  of  the  Sabines),  ttj 
Latins,  the  Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  sad 
others.  They  have  themselves  given 
copious  and  sensational  infonnation  re- 
garding the  origin  of  their  civil  «w 
ecclesiastical  polity.  During  andent  ino 
medieval  times  tnese  were  all  but  lau- 
versally  accepted  as  trustworthy,  ^^ 
various  modem  investigators,  amoBg 
whom  B.  J.  Niebuhr  stands  prosniooit, 
have  shown  that  they  are  in  large  mea«o« 
unhistorical.  His  work  on  the  subject 
was  first  published  in  1811  and  1812.  i^ 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  ^  ^ 
appew^d  between  1827  and  1832.  It  waf, 
however,  posthumous,  he  having  died  » 
January,  1831.  It  was  not  merely  «- 
structive,  but  reconstructed  as  weD. 
With  regard  to  the  date  when  Rome  w 
built,  the  opinion  of  Varro  is  pfotram^ 
accepted  that  it  was  in  753  B,c.,  thooia 
Cato  placed  it  in  752  B.C.,  Polybins  sad 
others  in  750  B.C.,  and  Cinoeius  Alimeotw. 
a  Roman  annaUst  contemporaxr  ▼>*■ 
Hannibal,  in  729  B.C.  (liddeU,  Eitt-  V 
Rome  (1855),  28,  note).  The  founder  rf 
the  city  is  said  to  have  been  Romulus,  sd° 
the  locality  where  it  was  built  the  P»»' 
tine  Hill,  one  of  seven  over  which  BoiJJ 
ultimately  extended  (cf.  Rev.  xvii.  9).  Ij 
commenced  as  a  small  monarchv,  >d° 
seven  kings  are  said  to  have  reigned.  ThflT 
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RoinuluH,  37  years   ....  T'-S-TIT  B.c. 
Interregnum,  1  year.        .        -        -  716. 
Nnnia  Pouipilius,  43  years  (Lewis)  715-673  „ 

89     „  (Liddell). 
TuUus  Hostllius,  32      „         .        -  673-642,  „ 
Ancus  Martins,       24      ,,         -        -  641-617  „ 
TaniulniusPriscusSS     „         -        .  616-579  „ 
Servius  TuUius,     44      „  -        -  578-53.'»  „ 

Tarquiuius  Sii[)erliu:i.  2o  yenrs        .  534-510  ,, 

Tutal  duratiou  of  the  mouaichy,  alx>ut  243  ur 
244  years. 


(2)  BoiM  iu  the  capital  of  a  republic, 
— The  Senate,  with  its  members  ultimately 
elected  by  the  i>eople,  but  for  life,  de- 
scended from  monarchical  times,  with  its 
power  little,   if   at   all,  impaired.    The 
authority  formerly  vested  in  the  kings, 
but  now  considerably  abridged,  was  hancfea 
over  to  two    consuls,    annually  elected; 
whilst  in  seasons  of  emergency  a  dictator 
might   be   appointed,    who   temporarily 
superseded  the  authority  of  the  consub 
a:iid  all  other  officers.  The  internal  history 
of    the  republic  consisted   mainly  in   a 
s'truggle  between    the    patrician    aristo- 
crats and  the  plebeian  common  people. 
In  the  contest,  the  plebeians  made  way  step 
by  step,  till  at  length  they  gained  the 
removal  of  every  disability,  and  the  con- 
cession of  every  privilege  reserved  to  their 
opponents.    The  last   shred  of  patrician 
privilege  was  legally  abolished  b.o.  367, 
though  difficulties  continued  for  a  few 
years  more.    Regarding  the  external  his- 
tory of  Bome  as  a  republic,  the  city  had 
ite  vicissitudes.    In  390  B.C.,  all  Rome, 
except  the  Capitol,  was  seized  by  the  Oauls, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  reduced  to  ashes,  all 
records  being  destroyed  centuries  before  a 
historian  had  arisen  to  put  them  to  proper 
use.    Sir  Comewall  Lewis  {Early  Soman 
History^    ii.    488)    maintains    that    the 
generally  received  history  of  Bome   for 
the  first  473  lyears  (t.^.,  from  753  to  280 
B.C.)  is  untrustworthy;  at  and  after  the 
latter  date,  however,  it  becomes  supported 
by  contemporary  evidence.    By  2/0  B.C. 
the    Bomans    had   conquered    most    of 
Southern,  and  by  2G5  the  greater  part  of 
Northern    Italy.    Not   long  before  this, 
they  had  been  out  little  known  outside  the 
Peninsula.     The    first   Greek   writer  to 
mention  them  seems  to  have  been  Aristotle, 
about  340  B.C.,  and  they  do  not  figure  at 
all  in  the  historic  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  though   there   may  be   prophetic 
allusions  to  them  in  the  book  of  Ihmiel. 
Rome   may  be  the  "fourth    kingdom,'' 
"  strong  as  iron,"  *'  terrible  and  powerful, 
and  strong  exceedingly  "  (Dan.  ii.  40 ;  vii. 
7.  19,  23— B.y.).    The  Bomans  seem  also 
alluded  to  in  xi.  18,  ete.    Once  outside 
Italj,  they  made  way  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.      Among    their    most    notable 
exploits  were  their  three  great  Punic  wars 
carried  on  with  Carthage.    The  first  woa 
from  B.C.  261  to  243,  the  second  from  218 


to  2D2,  and  the  third,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  from  149  to  133. 
Before  this  last  contest  they  had  begun 
to  affect  the  affairs  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  regions;  they  are,  therefore, 
frequently  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Apocr^ha  (1  Mace.  i.  10;  viii.  1-32,  ete.). 
The  violence  of  party  spirit  during  the 
last  period  of  the  republic  led  to  a  senes  of 
civil  wars.  One  was  between  Sylla,  lead- 
ing the  aristocratic,  and  Marius,  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  party  (88-86  B.C.) ; 
another  between  the  same  two  (83-82).  In 
60  B.C.  the  first  triimivirate  was  formed 
between  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar. 
The  death  of  Crassus,  b.c.  53,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Parthians,  reduced 
the  three  confederate  rulers  to  two,  and 
the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  b.c.  48, 
followed  by  his  muraer  in  Egjrpt,  brought 
them  to  one,  Julius  Csesar,  who  did  not 
long  enioy  his  dignity,  being  assassinated 
in  March,  44.  In  43  a  second  triumvirate 
arose,  the  confederates  being  Antony, 
Octavian,  and  Lepidus.  In  42  two  battles 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  two  of 
Caesar's  leadine  assassins,  and  Antony 
and  Octavian,  his  avengers,  were  fought 
near  Philippi.  The  mrst  ended  with 
the  suicide  of  Cassius,  and  the  second 
with  that  of  Brutus.  [PKn.TTPi.1  In 
B.C.  36  Lepidus,  deserted  by  his  soldiers, 
was  compelled  bv  Octavian  to  retire  into 
private  ufe,  ana  Antony  and  Octavian, 
quarrelling,  engaged  in  a  sea-fight  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31,  which  was  followed  by 
the  suicide  of  Antony.  The  ruler  Octa- 
vian was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  repuolic ;  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  transform  it  into  an  empire, 
which  he  did,  assuming  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus (Cffisar).  For  the  contests  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Macedonian-Greek 
kingdoms  established  on  the  break  up  of 
Alexander's  empire,  see  Histobt  (Inteb- 
biblical).  For  the  relations  between  the 
Romans  during  the  latter  period  of  their 
republic  and  the  Jews,  induding  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  63,  by  Pompey, 
see  pp.  305,  306,  307.     See  also  Hebod  (1) 

andjEBUSALEM. 

(3)  Rome  as  the  capital  of  an  etnpire. 
— ^The  Roman  emperors  who  lived  during 
NewTestamenttimeswere  the  following: — 


Name. 

Date  of  accession 

1.  Augustus  Coe«ar    - 

B.C. 

29. 

2.  Tiberius  Ciesar     ■ 

A.D. 

14. 

3.  Caligula 

37. 

4.  ClaudluH 

41. 

5.  Nero      - 

54. 

6.  Oalba    . 

69. 

7.  Otho      . 

09. 

8.  Vitellius 

09. 

9.  Vespasian 

69. 

10.  Tiths     - 

79. 

11.  Domitian 

81. 

Death  of  D 

omit 

ian   - 

9C. 

_1 


Borne 


(  638  ) 


Borne 


The  birth  of  our  Lord  took  place  during^ 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Coesar  [p^eAR 
AuouSTUS] ;  His  ministiy,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  under  that  of 
TiBEBius  (q-v-)*  ;  A  predicted  famine 
(Acts  zi.  z8)  and  the  martyrdom  of 
James  the  brother  of  John  (xii.  2)  in  that 
of  Claudius  (q.T.)*  '^^  most  important 
part  of  Paul's  evangelistic  efforts  was  in 
the  next  two  reigns,  his  appeal  to  Ceesar 
being  taken  to  the  Emperor  Nero  (cf .  xxt. 
11),  the  **  Augustus "  of  xxv.  21,  where, 
however^  this  is  not  a  personal  name,  but 
an  imperial  title,  meaning  '  *■  august. ' '  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  prophesied  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke 
xix.  41-44 ;  xxi.  5-36)  was  primarily  that 
in  A.D.  70,  under  Titus,  though  there  was 
probably  a  reference  also  to  its  more 
complete  desolation  following  on  the 
failure  of  Barcocheba's  rebellion,  a.d.  135, 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  [JESxraALEM,  363.1 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  book  of 
Revemtion  first  appeared  while  Domitian 
was  on  the  throne.  When  the  empire  was 
at  its  ffreateet,  its  length  from  east  to  west 
was  about  3,000  miles,  its  breadth  about 
2,000.  It  was  estimated  by  Merivale  that 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  tne  population  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  about  85,000,000. 
GKbbon  (Decline  aiid  FaU^  ii.)  mentions 
that  in  the  time  of  Claudius  the  censors 
reported  that  of  Boman  citizens  fRoxAirs] 
there  were  6,945,000,  which,  with  women 
and  children,  would  be  about  20,000,000. 
The  historians  consider  that  the  proyin- 
dals  would  be  about  twice  as  many 
(40,000,000),  and  the  slaves  equal  to  both 
numbers  combined,  or  60,000,000;  total, 
120,000,000.  During  more  than  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  the 
ability  and  virtue  of  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Hadnan,  and  the  Antonines  brought 
with  them  prosperitir  to  their  subjects; 
then  incompetent  rulers  followed,  besides 
which,  the  courage  of  the  people,  once  so 
magnificent,  had  now  greatly  diminished, 
and  degeneracy  in  other  respects  more  and 
more  prevailea.  All  this  tended  to  *^  the 
dedine  and  fall  '*  of  the  empire,  la.  193 
A.D.  the  prsetorian,  or  palace  guards,  put 
the  Roman  empire  up  to  auction^  and 
knocked  the  article  down  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  building  of  Constantinople 
(328  to  330)  by  Constantino,  and  the  estab- 
lishment, in  3/4,  of  an  eastern  empire  not 
dependent  on  tiiat  of  the  west,  took  from 
Rome  h^  its  dignity  and  importance. 
The  surrender,  in  363,  of  some  eastern 
disMcts  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian,  conse- 
quent on  the  defeat  of  Julian,  made  the 
empire  to  have  a  receding  area.  Thrace, 
on  the  north-east  of  the  empire  was  lost 
when,  in  376,  the  Goths  were  allowed  by 
the  Emperor  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube 
03  refugees    from    the   assaults   of   the 


Huns  and  other  wild  Iribes,  for  tvo  jibi 
later  (in  378)  they  defeated  and  sfev  t^er 
beoief  actor  in  the  great  battle  of  Ajkatr 
nople.  Three  sieges  of  Borne  bj  AkK 
king  of  the  Yiziffoths  fWestem  GdBu:,. 
took  place,  in  the  Uurd  td  whidi  {ajl  ilf 
he  captured  and  plundered  the  city,  t 
was  taken  a^in  and  piUa^^ed  by  Ocsssic. 
king  of  the  vandals,  in  a^t>.  456.  Ib€I 
another  Goth,  Odoac^^,  king  ci  de 
Heruli,  took  Rome,  deposed  tlie  liit 
emperor,  Romulus,  nicknamed  AagnrtiilB. 
ana  proclaimed  himself  king  eS.  Itah. 
This  IS  generally  oonaidered  to  haTS  bsa 
the  termination  of  the  western  emfot. 
1229  years  after  the  acccnpted  date^  753  BX^ 
for  the  foundation  of  the  crty.  Tke 
eastern  empire  lingered  on  till  Mar  Wk, 
14^,  when  Mohammed  II.  capteied  Om- 
stantinople,  and  established  in  it  tfae 
Turkish  domination,  which  has  ncrer 
since  been  oyerthrown. 

(4)  MetUaval  and  Modem  ^ome,—Tkt 
frequent  reyolutions  in  the  civfl  goient- 
ment  of  Rome  made  the  inhabitants  tss 
their  affections  more  in  the  directkia  of 
its  ecclesiastical  rulers,  who  also  ka£ 
rendered  great  senrice  to  the  ooauBanaitf 
by  Christianising  the  dominant  barbasaH 
and  softening  their  sa^iffe  manners.  Xys 
state  of  things  in  no  slight  deigree  aidedis 
the  eyolntion  of  the  papacy.  With  ^ 
exception  of  the  years  a.d.  1309  to  137S. 
when  the  popes  liyed  at  ATifpian,  is 
France,  Rome  was  frcnn  752  to  1870  Ike 
seat  of  the  pone^s  temporal  no  less  tliaa  of 
his  spiritual  aominion.  But  on  Qe^Ltm- 
ber  20th  of  the  latter  year  the  troops  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  the  then  re- 
cently united  Italy,  entered  Borne,  after 
a  skirmish  with  the  papal  forces,  sad 
terminated  the  temporal  power.  Roait  ii 
now  the  capital  of  the  Itaoan  kingdoiB. 

(5)  Topography  and  Fi>p%Uatiom  efMrnn. 
— The  dfy  was  situated  on  the  left:  t.r.,os 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tiber,  aboot  U 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  Tbe 
'^  seyen  hills  "  on  which  it  was  buiK  w«r 
not  detached  eminences  rising  from  a  pkm. 
but  more  nearly  resembled  iiromontotMt 
projecting  from  the  jagsed  edge  of  a 
tableland.  The  highest  dc  the  seren  had 
on  it  the  Capitol,  which  had  oxigBiafly 
been  the  Sabme  dtadeL  Tbe  hoosss  of 
the  patricians  were  generally  on  the  tops 
or  slopes  of  the  hills';  those  of  the  *v«— **■ 
people,  with  the  Forum  and  other  ofn 
spaces,  in  the  yalleys  below.  Serriai 
Tullius,  the  sixth  Roman  king,  is  said  to 
haye  surrounded  the  city  with  wsfli 
measuring  about  7  miles  in  circmnferenee 
and  haying  about  twenty  j^atee.  Tht 
streets  were  narrow  and  wmding,  and  tht 
houses  of  the  common  people  yenr  hvmbla 
Augustus  Cffisar  boasted  that  he  had  foaad 
the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  maiUe. 
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When  a  great  part  of  Borne  was  burnt 
down,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  [Paul],  the 
opportunity  was  utiUsed  of  introducing 
further  improvements.  The  population  of 
Borne,  when  at  its  greatest,  is  supposed  by 
Gibbon  to  have  been  about  1 ,200,000.  By 
this  time  there  were  many  suburbs  outside 
the  Servian  walls.  In  the  rei«ni  of  Aure- 
lian  (270-275  a.d.)  waUs  designed  to 
enclose  these  suburbs  were  traced  out. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are 
believed  to  have  consisted  oi  a  few 
wealthy  aristocrats,  a  large  number  of 
poorer  free  citizens,  most  of  whom  did 
uttle  or  no  work,  but  were  fed  at  the 

Siblic  expense  to  keep  them  quiet.  Next 
ere  was  an  enormous  slave  population, 
probablv  half  the  dty,  mainly  prisoners  of 
war  ana  their  descendants;  these  consti- 
tuted the  mass  of  the  artisans.  Finally, 
there  were  foreigners  from  every  part  of 
Itahr,  and  even  of  the  empire.  An  im- 
perfect toleration  existed  at  Bome:  «.^., 
the  professors  of  nearly  all  faitiis  were 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  provided 
they  did  not  attempt  to  proseljnse.  To 
that  limitation,  of  course,  Christians  would 
not  submit,  which  was  the  main  reason 
why  time  after  time  they  were  persecuted. 
Under  a  part  of  Bome  and  lis  environs 
were  long  subterranean  passages,  called 
catacombs.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  manv  of 
them  must  have  repaired  to  tnese  places 
of  refuge,  for  on  uie  walls  are  various 
Christian  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  dtjr,  wnich  He  south  of  modem 
Bome,  consist  of  temples,  theatres,  arches, 
pillars,  baths,  cloaca  (sewers  or  drains^, 
etc  The  Italian  metropolis,  though  still 
mainly  lying  east  of  the  Tiber,  extends 
also  to  its  western  side,  on  which,  among 
other  suburbs,  is  that  of  the  Vatican,  the 
papal  district.  The  population  of  Bome 
m  1890  was  423,217.  I^r  illustrations  of 
the  Boman  administration,  see  Asiabch, 
Cjbbab,  Centubion,  Ctbeniits,  Fblix, 
Febtus,  Gallic,  Paul,  Pontius  Pilate, 
Pbooonsul,  Publican,  etc.  For  refer- 
ences to  Boman  divinities,  see  Castob, 
Diana,  Jupiteb,  Mebcuet,  Pollux. 


[English]. 

(1)  In  the  modcrti  sense  (Gen,  vi.  14). 

[^(1)]. 

(2)  With  a  noiv  obsolete  meaning  [11(2)]. 
tI  (IJ   Upper  room, — The  guest  chamb^: 

generally  the  best  room  in  the  house.  As 
^e  name  implies,  it  was  on  the  upper 
floor  (Mark  xiv.  15 ;  Luke  xxii.  11-12 ;  cf. 
Acts  i.  13).    [House.] 

H  (2)  Uppermost  rooms ^  chi'f  rooms^  or 
room, — Expressions  used  in  the  A.y.  of 
Bfatt.  xxiii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke  xiv.  7. 
8;  and  xx.  46;  where  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  are  censured  for  seeking  these 


** rooms"  at  feasts.  Here  the  word 
**  room  **  is  used  in  an  obsolete  sense.  It 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  Protoklisia 
=  "  the  first  place  for  reclining,"  the 
most  important  couch  on  which  to  recline 
at  a  fcAst  or  banquet,  from  protosy 
feminine  jpro^tf  =  *•  first,"  and  klisia  =  "  a 
place  for  lying  down  or  reclining."  The 
**  rooms."  then,  were  not  separate  apart- 
ments, Dut  separate  seats  on  whicn  to 
recline,  those  called  **the  uppermost" 
being  raised  above  the  others,  to  symbolise 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  personages  for 
whom  they  were  reserved.  Hence,  for 
•*room"  or  "rooms"  the  B.V.  substi- 
tutes **  place,"  or  **  places,"  or  "  seats." 

Bo«e  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Rosa  =  **  a 
rose"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhabhats^ 
tselethf  from  Mhamets  =  **  saltish"  (?), 
and  betsels^  **an  onion,"  in  Song  ii.  1, 
where  it  is  implied  that  its  favourite 
habitat  is  the  plun  of  Sharon,  and  Isa. 
XXXV.  1,  in  which  its  ornamental  character 
is  contrasted  with  the  less  attractive  aspect 
of  desert  vegetation.  If  the  etymology, 
which  is  that  of  Gesenius,  is  correct,  then 
the  plant  is  an  endogen,  with  a  bulbous 
root  like  the  onion,  and  ornamental 
flowers.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  rose, 
which  is  an  exogen,  with  branching  roots. 
Nor  can  it  be  the  scarlet  anemone,  which 
is  also  an  exogen.  Gesenius  considers  that 
it  was  the  common  meadow  saffron  {CoU 
chicum  autumnale).  It  is  of  the  lily 
alliance  (liliales)  and  the  order  Melantlis 
(Melanthaoeee),  and  has  purple  flowers, 
without  odour.  The  margm  of  the  B.V. 
has  "  autumn  crocus,"  possibly  with 
reference  to  this  plant,  though  it  may  also 
mean  a  genuine  autumnal  crocus,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  Another 
view — that  of  Boyle— is  tlmt  the  rose  of  the 
Bible  was  Narcissus  Tazetta  or  an  aUied 
plant.  The  nardssi  belong  to  the  order 
Amaryllidaoess  (Amaryllids).  The  genuine 
genus  Bosa  is  imrepresented  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  though  it  is  found  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Lebanon. 


ri)  [If  Heb.  then  =  "a  head," 
*«achief,'^"aprinoe""l. 

A  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21)  ;  but 
as  the  name  does  not  occur  in  other  lists 
of  Benjamin's  sons,  it  is  probably  a 
copyist's  error. 

Rodi  (2)  [Heb.  Rosh  ;  Gr.  Rhos,  from 
Tartar  J2Aa  =  "  the  Volga  "  {Gesenius)]. 

A  people  mentioned  withMeshech  and 
Tubal  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3 ;  xxxix.  1 — 
both  B.V.  text.  Gesenius  believes  Bosh 
to  be  the  Bussians,  though  they  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  by  this  or  any 
similar  name  for  centuries  afterwards. 
The  text  of  the  A.V.  and  the  margin 
of  the  B.V.  render  Bosh  '* chief  prince" 
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[Eng.  remotely  fropi   L«t,  Ruia, 
Qt.  MHtf  =  -rue"). 

The  reiuleriag  m  Luke  si,  42  of  the 
Gruok  PrttatKiTi^  appHocI  to  a  plaul  of 
which  thePhtimees,  careful  about  minuto 
points,    wen?    fttTriipuloit*Jy    accurate    In 

Wf  shruhby  ^»l;iut,  about  two  or  three 
inet  high,  with  pmrmtci  hliiiaii-irTeenL 
leAT03^t  nil  dotted  over  with  odorileroua 
fjijiiuLi  and  jt'Uomsh  corrtiibow  flowers, 
mostly  with  eij?ht  sti^mcim.  Its  wlour  is 
verj'  *  powerful."  It  m  a  native  of  the 
Mtjciitermjietin  region*  It  was*  ctiJtivated 
in  Pulestme  as  a  nif'iiieincH,  and  perhapfl  as 
a  tiijurliment  in  food.  Had  it  been  wild,  it 
would  not  bare  been  a  tithiible  pbnit 

nultm    [Liit.  ^  *'  iml/'    In  N.T.   (ir, 

Tno  younger  wju  of  thnt  Simon  of 
Cypeiw  Vhrj  wa?«  LVimpelled  to  bear  the 
cro^  of  Chmt  (IVfjirb  "jtv.  21).  He  may 
have  been  the  paiae  aa  the  Rufua  at  Rom6 
to  whom  Paul  aeut  a  Bulutation  (Rom, 
j.Ti.  13). 


[E09a  (!)  elyniOt  iu  which  caaa  Eoah  at  a   { 
ju'opfeT  uaibie*  Jiaiippe/iffl.*  ■ 

ttm^  [Eng.  romoto-lv  from  Lat.  Ruber,    \ 
gpii stive  Jstf^n  =  "rod  'H. 

(1)  Tht  plural  "  rubiest  '  i»  the  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  fVmmm^  which  Q<^e<ii^  only    ; 
in  tli^  }duni1.      It  i«  pv/hubly  from/Mvuuit   ^ 
=f  *'t*>    ilinde/'    "to    bnuWii/'     wldch 
ttugg&s^  In^ncihed  cioral  rather  than  the    , 
ruby.    OoKsniua  if*  doubtful  whc^thET  to   ' 
intetpfut  it  *'peiiirK"  or  *"re<i  coral/'  or 
4K>me  nsd  giean  imch  as  **  the  ruby,"  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  of  a  t&l  or  rnddy  colour 
(Lfltu,  iv,  t),  aad  w^  t^ij  prtsdouB  (Job 
xxyiii.  IB;  Prov.  ui.  15 ;  viu,  J 1 ;  ijxi,  10). 
The  E.T,  in  thi?«e  pu3sag«  has  ^'  rul^  *^ 
in  the  tent,  and  ^*r^  coraJa  *'  or  ^'pea>i«" 
on    the    mnrgiuitf    the    transtalats    beuig 
evidently  in  the  «ume   uoeertainty  thj^t 
Gescniiifl  felt  &s  ta  the  real  meaning, 

i'l)  The  rvnidefing  on  the  marm^u  of 
Eiod,  icxvjii,  17  and  xjodx.  10— A. V.  and 
R.V. — of  the  Hebrew  Odhem,  from  tidhmn 
=  **to  bored,"  applied  to  the  first  stone 
in  the  liSgh  jiriiwt^alireiiiitplflte.  The  tot 
hrks  '*SaiiiiUi"  (g.v).  In  E^ek.  %xryi, 
l!i  ako  tkihiim  \a  rendered  **sartiiu3**  in 
the  text  and  **  ruby  ^*  on  the  margin.  Th« 
true  Of  Otmitnl  rubv  i*  a  red  kind  of 
*j'4pphire,  wli[-  h,  ii].,^iiin,  is  a  variety  of 
Corundum.  I'Jn:  S|)ijiel  ruby  ia  a  dijep 
red,  and  the  balaa  a  ruby  row>t^,  yaiietj 
of  Spuiel, 


[Heb.   Riihhnmtih  -  "  who 
has  JibtatiitMl  uierc^y  **]. 

A  symljolicnl  name  to  lie  giveti  t<J  the 
**  histers  "  :  tlie  ftimsl**  part  of  the  popii- 
Iitii>n    of   Judah    (Ho*?a    ii.    1). 


place '*''^r 

Tht*  pliM*  trt  w!M**h  Pt^lajalx,  llir  t 

■   '  "        '       ■  "  (*  1 

AkUMA.U  (4.V, ; 
b  mmtswluit  diti| 

RQ]ia«r«  [Knifliab], 

The  {ix&T'M   tfiaii*tatk«fi   f»f  I3i^ 
liijfKim,  fi>  i  ■*   d 

on  the  tnrir  .   I  ' 

ijv,  27,  Btr        .   '  .  flKi  1 

tlie  llist  pikw«[i|f^  \tiiM  '  iivuuiii  "  ui  j 
of  the  R,  V;,  aud  **  foutmen  **  ill  ' 
the    A.V,     [OtTJJtO :     J««     alfai 

TIOKEB.] 

Btuli  fEui^Uak]. 

Th«  It'ud«Tlig^  nf  tli^i  H»bnnr 
*'  a  L-ertain  wat*r  pLiiit,*'  fr-iaj 
''  to  absorb, ''  **  to  mh 
1 1  aJtid  liss,  lUExv.  7— 
the    mai|^    of    Job    ^  ui . 
enabstittttoli    *  *  jjap  ifTU*,'* 
probably   tht?    papyTU.': 
Qftoffim).    Thoufh  ttii 
not  one  of  the  botuji 
(Htmhe©),  but  belcmgi.  1  •■  . 
a»x*.p    (icdgttO^    and     tht- 
Cvj>ereft».      The    plant    !i 
wWh  runs  h'jmnntii 
oil  the  moTgui  or  if 
sending  up  aa  tt    ^- 
fwt  high.     It  V, 

into  long  BtTlpft  t! 

and  t-he  worn  '  ^laj^M^r   '   i 
the  Livtin  i^jwj^r.^M  or  the  1' : 
'*the  papyrni  ptunt/*'     fViui  .. 
In  Scniitune  tunesy  it  is  v^jw  tm, 
land,  thot^h  it  J^till  en^^v^  in  ih 
Italy^  in  AliTBaii'i  J 

tine.    In    the  ) 

Tristram  mentioiL  1 

mamhy  region  uoith  from 
M^^i'om,  ut  the  north ^ea.'.T 
Lake  of  Gablw^  and   in  sivuji 
plain  of  Shi  roil.    The  Gotmm  1. 
the   biilrui*b   from   the    st^nw 
Moaes^  ark  wa«  made,     {13: 

Rrtitli  [ft  eon  traction  nt      . 
"gnioe/*  **btsttnt>V*  *  r  f.  l    A    .r^ 
Helw^W  lett^  d&Ter*  n:   i.-ti    '^i- 
word)  =  *'ttfomnlofri'  ti  1    ' 

A  MoahiteiE*^  marti^-*  1  r./s?  :     \t  »h 
native  of  Bethleheni,  :,-.j  littinv: 
rejt  of  the  family  tG  whiiAi  Im*  1  '^ 
Moab,   there  betng  a   famin«   lis 
Ruth  \\*m  ^eatly  attaeh^tl  Ut  hm- 1 
in-law^  Naomi,  and  when  IUiUsbC 
the  famine  tenutnafceii,  K-im1il  liuti 
from  her,  but  aceOTiip  M] 

hem,  Bup|Kii'tiug  her.^ 
by  gldaniniz    in    thtj    l,,  m-      i  i 
became  the  wifs  ttt  Boaz.  and  Attn 
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first  of  David,  and  then  of  our  Lord  (Ruth 
i.-iv.). 

H  The  Book  of  ^iiM.— The  Old  Testa- 
ment book  in  which  the  story  of  Ruth  is 
told.  In  the  English  Bible,  as  in  the 
^ptuagint,  it  stands  between  Judges  and 
1  Samuel ;  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  is 
placed  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Lnmentations.  Its  desi^  was  clearly  to 
give  interesting  infornmtion  regarding  the 
ancestry  of  David,  after  he  had  attained  to 
-celebrity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
composed  earlier  than  David's  time,  and  it 
may  have  been  later.  There  are  Arama- 
isms  in  the  book,  which  would  suggest  a 
not  verjr  early  date.  Though  not  formally 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  in  Matt.  i.  5  is  derived  from 
the  book  of  Ruth.  Its  canonidty  has 
never  been  doubted. 

Bye,  Rle  [Eng.  Rye;  obsolete  Eng. 
Itie\. 

llie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kussetneth. 
irom  kftsam  =  **  to  shear,"  '*to  croj),'* 
occurring  in  Exod.  ix.  32  and  Isa.  xxviii. 
2o— both  A.V.  texts.  On  the  margin  of 
Isa.  xxviii.  25  **  spelt "  is  substituted,  as  it 
is  in  the  R.V.  in  twth  passages.    [Spelt.] 


Sabaoth  [N.T.  Or.  Sabaoth,  from 
Beb.  Tsebhaolh,  the  plural  of  TsiUtha  = 
^'on  army"]. 

Hosts,  armies. 

%  Lord  of  Sabaoth. ^The  some  as  Lord 
of  Hosts:  i.e,  of  the  armies  of  heaven 
(angels)  and  those  of  earth,  giving  victoiy 
to  whomsoever  He  will  (Rom.  ix.  29 ;  ci. 
Isa.  i.  9 ;  James  v.  4). 

Sabteth  [Heb.  Shabbath=  "  rest-day," 
irom  ahabhath  =  **  to  rest,"  "  to  observe 
ada^  of  rest"]. 

The  Divinely  instituted  day  of  rest.  In 
Oen.  iL  1-3— R.V.— the  last  verses  of  the 
first  creation  document,  we  read  that 
Ood,  having  completed  the  six  davs* 
operations  there  described,  '*  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He 
Iiad  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  hallowed  it ;  because  that  in  it 
He  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God 
liad  created  and  made."  [Seven,  Week.] 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  name  Sabbath 
in  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  is  in  Exod.  xvi.  23, 
where  in  the  R.V.  we  read :  '*  To-morrow 
is  a  solemn  rest,  a  holy  Sabbath  unto  the 
Ijord."  Then,  referring  to  a  day  later, 
"To-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord." 
The  Israelites  had  not  reached  Mount  Sinai, 
nor  had  the  Ten  Ck>mmandments  been 
spoken  from  its  summit,  vet  the  Sabbath 
was  deemed  so  important  that  a  miracle 
41 


was  wrought  bv  which  twice  the  amount 
of  manna  which  fell  on  other  week-days 
descended  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none  at 
aU  on  the  seventh.  ''And  Moses  said. 
Eat  that  to-day,  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it 
[the  manna]  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye 
shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  tlay  is 
the  Sabbath  :  on  it  there  shall  be  none." 
.  .  .  '*See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  Sabbath,"  etc.  (cf.  22-30). 
The  commandment  requiring  the  Sabbath 
to  be  kept  was  one  of  the  ten  promulgated 
by  Jehovah  at  Sinai,  and  afterwards 
written  **  by  the  finger  of  God  "  on  tables 
of  stone  (Exod.  xxxi.  18 ;  Deut.  ix.  10). 
In  Exod.  XX.  8  the  commandment  com- 
mences, "Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy,"  the  word  ''remember" 
apparently  impl3ring  that  the  people  did 
not  now  for  the  first  time  learn  that 
the  Sabbath  existed,  but  (as  the  manna 
incident  also  shows)  they  knew  it  before, 
and  had  now  only  to  recall  it  to  their 
memory.  In  the  version  of  the  command- 
ment given  in  Deut.  v.  12  the  A.V. 
exchanges  "  remember"  for  "keep,"  and 
the  R.V.  for  "observe."  But  there  is 
appended,  "as  the  Lord  thv  God  com- 
manded thee"  (R.V.),  clearlv  implying, 
like  the  word  "remember,"  that  Sabbatn 
law  was  in  force  prior  to  the  arrival 
at  Sinai.  There  is  another  difference 
between  the  two.  The  version  in  Exodus 
gives  as  a  reason  for  Sabbath-keeping 
Jehovah's  "resting"  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  His  blessing  and  hallowing  it 

i'ust  as  described  in  Gen.  ii.  2, 3  (cf.  also 
iixod.  xxxi.  17) ;  while  that  m  Deut.  v. 
12-15  has  no  mention  of  the  creation,  bat 
makes  the  day  commemorate  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  IsraeUtes  tiom  Egyptian 
bondage.  The  day  was  evidently  designed 
to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  both  events. 
As  the  etymology  and  various  passages 
show^  its  first  essential  characteristic  was 
that  it  was  to  be  a  day  of  rest ;  hence  it  is 
often  called  "a"  or  "the  sabbath  of 
rest "  (Exod.  xxxi.  15 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  Lev.  xvi. 
31 ;  xxiii.  7,  32 ;  xxv.  4^.  Its  second  was 
that  it  was  to  be  a ''hallowed"  or  a 
"holy"  day  (not  a  holiday)  (Gten.  ii.  3 
—R.V.;  Exod.  xvi.  23;  xx.  8;  Deut. 
V.  12— R.V. ;  Isa.  Iviii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xx.  20 ; 
xliv.  24).  In  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
worship  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Sabbath 
was  shown  by  the  offering  upon  it  of  two 
lambs,  while  one  wAs  sacrificed  on  an 
ordinary  week-day  (Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10). 
The  twelve  cakes  oi  shewbread  were  also 
to  be  presented  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiv. 
5-8  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  32).  No  fire  was  to  bo 
lit  by  an  Israelite  in  "  his  habitation  "  on 
the  Sabbath-day  (Exod.  xxxv.  3).  Any- 
one doing  work  on  it  was  to  be  put  to 
death  {ibid.    See  also  xxxi.   14,  Id;  cf. 
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Lev.  xxiii.  30),  and  one  who  gathered 
sticks  on  the  Sahbath  in  the  wudemess 
was  stoned  to  death  (Numb.  xv.  32-36). 
The  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  sign  and  a 
perpetual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxi.  13,  16,  17). 
Isaiah  (Ivi.  2-6 ;  Iviii.  13)  and  Jeremiah 
(xvii.  21-27)  strongly  counsel  the  keeping 
of  the  day ;  whilst  Ezekiel  (xx.  12,  24 ; 
xxii.  8,  2b ;  xxiii.  38)  complains  that  the 
Sabbaths  have  to  a  large  extent  been  pro- 
faned or  polluted.  In  Nehemiah's  tmie, 
traders,  especially  those  of  Tyre,  continu- 
ally brought  merchandise  for  sale  to  Jeru- 
salem on  the  sacred  day,  till  Nehemiah 
peremptorily  forbade  the  practice  to  be 
contiimed,  and  took  strong  measures 
a^nst  those  who  attempted  to  disregard 
his  directions  (Neh.  x.  31-33  ;  xiii.  15-22). 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
independence  under  the  Maccabee  family, 
the  Jews  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  no 
right  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath 
if  they  were  attacked  by  an  enemy.  The 
campaign  therefore  began  with  the 
slaughter  of  1,000  unresisting  Jews,  con- 
sisting of  patriots  and  their  families. 
Advemn^  to  the  fact  that  no  Divine 
intervention  had  taken  place  in  their 
favour,  they  felt  that  they  had  carried 
Sabbath -keeping  too  far,  and  resolved  in 
future  to  defend  themselves  if  they  were 
directly  attacked  on  the  sacred  day,  but 
not  to  engage  in  offensive  operations  (1 
Mace.  ii.  31-41).  Even  then  they  were  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  Gentiles,  who 
laboured  under  no  such  restriction.  The 
latter  were  able  to  nush  on  siege  and 
other  operations  on  the  Sabbath  unmo- 
lested, provided  they  abstained  from 
directly  attacking  the  Jews.  Pompey 
adopted  this  ^licy  when  besieging  Jeru- 
salem. He  raised  his  banks  and  mounted 
his  battering-rams  on  the  Sabbath  with- 
out anv  interference  from  the  inhabitants, 
but  delayed  the  effort  to  breach  the  walls 
till  the  sacred  day  was  over  (Josephus, 
Ant  to.  XIV.  iv.  2,  3).  In  the  time  of 
our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were  extremely 
punctilious  as  to  Sabbath-keeping,  and 
as  He  i)aid  no  attention  to  their  groimd- 
less  restrictions  on  liberty.  He  was  con- 
tinually denounced  as  a  Sabbath -breaker. 
They  thought  He  should  not  heal  any- 
one on  the  Sabbath,  though  if  their 
Ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep  fell  into  a  pit  on  that 
dav,  they  did  not  consider  it  at  all  unlaw- 
ful to  take  him  out  without  delay.  They 
al5M)  led  the  animals  forth  to  be  watered  just 
as  on  ordinary  week-days  (Matt.  xii.  1-13  ; 
Mark  iii.  1-^;  Luke  xiii.  10-17;  John  v. 
1-18;  ix.  14-16).  It  was  not  merely  to 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  that  they  objected. 
When  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  passing  on 
the  Sabbath  through  the  cornfields,  plucked 
the    ears    of    the   grain,    and,    rubbing 


them  in  their  hands,  ate  them,  being 
hungry,  the  Pharisees  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered that  this  was  as  if  they  had  on 
the  sacred  day  commenced  to  set  upper 
and  nether  muktones  in  motion,  with  the 
view  of  grinding  grain.  Onr  Lord  in  His 
reply  laid  down  this  great  principle: 
**  The  Sabbath  was  made  K>r  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath ;  so  that  the  Son  of 
man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath*'  (Matt.  xiL 
1-8 ;  Mark  ii.  27,  28— R.V. ;  Luke  vL  l-o). 
The  day  for  synagogue-worship  was  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  (Saturday) 
(Matt  xii.  9,  10 ;  Mark  vL  2  ;  Luke  iv. 
16;  xiii.  10;  Acts  xiii.  14,42,44;  xtL13; 
xviu.  4),  that  for  Christian  assembiios  was 
the  first  day  (John  xx,  19,  26  pT,  Acts  iL 
I  [?]  ;  XX.  7  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  2).  The  ques- 
tion therefore  arises  whether  in  prophecies 
or  narratdves  referring  to  periods  subse- 
(|uent  to  the  resurrection  the  word  Sabbath 
in  the  New  Testament  means  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  or  the  first.  In  conn^- 
tion  with  the  flight  of  the  Christians  from 
Jerusalem  prior  to  its  fall,  in  a.d.  70,  oar 
Lord  gives  this  direction  :  "  Ajid  pray  ye 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  on  a  Sabbath ;  for  there  shall  be 
great  tribulation  .  .  . '*  (Matt.  xxrr. 
20,  21— B.  V. ;  of.  also  Mark  xiiL  18,  19). 
Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether 
the  Sabbath  here  means  the  seventh  or 
the  first  day.  Probably  the  seventh, 
for  when  He  uttered  the  words,  the 
Lord^s  Day  had  not  yet  beoi  insti- 
tuted. The  meaning,  therefore,  may  be 
this:  Pray  that  your  flight  may  not 
be  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
comfort incident  to  traveUin^  at  that 
season ;  or  on  the  Jewish  day  of  rest,  for 
you  will  be  denied  hospitality  hy  your 
countrymen,  and  may  even'  have'  tb^ 
** tribulation"  of  having  to  fight  3roar 
way  through  the  midst  of  fanatical  mobs, 
denouncing  you  as  Sabbath -breakers  fcr 
travelling  on  that  day.  In  Col.  ii.  16  we 
read:  ^OLet  no  man,  therefore,  jndgs 
,  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a 
I  feast-day  or  a  new  moon,  or  a  Sabbath- 
I  day :  which  are  a  shadow  of  the  things  to 
'  come ;  but  the  body  is  Christ's  "  (of.  abw 
I  Rom.  xiv.  1  - 13) .  Here,  again,  * *■  Sabbath  " 
seems  to  mean  the  seventh  dar.  Clui«- 
tiauity,  standing  to  Judaism  like  that  of 
the  opened  flower  to  the  bud,  the  Lord  V 
or  resurrection-day,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  presents  a  close  analogy  or  affinity 
to  the  Sabbath  of  the  seventh.  It  is  » 
very  natural  form  of  speech  to  call  thr 
first  day  the  Christian  Sabbath,  but  the 
expression  does  not  occur  in  Scripturp. 
Heaven  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  that  it  is 
described  in  Heb.  iv.  9 — R.V. — as  •*» 
Sabbath  rest**  (Greek  SaUatimioM'i  '*for 
the  people  of  God."    [Lobd's  Dat.] 
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(2)  A  year  in  which  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  to  have  a  solemn  rest.    It  came  round 
once  every  seven  years  (Exod.  xxiii.  10, 
11;   Lev.   XXV.  3-7;  cf.  also  Deut.  xv). 
When  the  year  of  rest  for  the  land  came, 
the  ground  was  not  to  be  sown  or  reaped, 
or  me   vineyard   pruned,    or   its   fruits 
gathered    in.    Seven    of    such    Sabbatic 
years — i.e.  7  x  7  =  49  years  in  all — were 
to  be  followed  by  the  Jubileb    (q.v.). 
If  the  IsraeUtes  neglected  the  injunction, 
and    were    otherwise    disobedient,    they 
were  to  be  carried  into  captivity,  the  land 
lying  desolate,  having  rest  and  being  left 
to  '*  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,'*  or  Sabbatical 
years,   of  which  slie  or  it  had  been  de- 
prived (Lev.  XX vi.  34-43).    The  prophecy 
pointed  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.    Ab 
the  land  was  then  to  ♦'  enjoy "  seventy 
years'  of  Sabbatic  rest,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  observance  of  the  land's  **  Sab- 
bath" year  had  been  neglected  for  420 
years    previously,    or    from    about    B.C. 
i008    (0,    in    the   reign  of  Solomon    (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  21  ;  cf.  Neh.  x.  31).    The 
"Sabbath"   in    this  sense  was  identical 
with  the  year  of  Release.     [Debtob  II.] 
^  S(tbbath'da}f^8    Journey, — A  journey 
of  the  very  limited  extent  suitable  for  a 
Sabbath-day.     The  expression  occurs  in 
Acts  i.   12,  where  this  is  stated  to  be  the 
distance  between  Mount  Olivet  and  Jeru- 
.Halem.    If  the  measurement  be  made  from 
the  eastern  gate  of  Jerusalem  (the  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning)  to  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  crowning  the 
height   of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  dis- 
tance, as  the  crow  flies,  will  be  about  2,250 
Bn^lish  feet ;  but  allowing  for  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  will  be  considerably  more.    A 
Sabbath-day's  ioumev  was  probably   of 
the  same  length  as  the  space  around  the 
Levitical  cities,  2,000  cubits  (Numb.  xxxv. 
;>)  =  3,648  English  feet.     Robinson  con- 
siders   it    7A,   Garden,  in  Smithes  IHct.^ 
about  6,  and  the  Oxford  Bible  5  furlongs 
=  7-7  paces  3  feet. 

SAbeans  [Eng.  from  Shebha  (the 
country  ijersonifled),  Sehhaim^  Sheb/taim, 
Savbhaitn  —  *' people  of  Sheba"]. 

The  people  of  Sheba  (Job  i.  lo ;  Isa. 
xlv.  14;  Ezek.  xxiii.  42 -A. V.;  Joel  iii. 
8).  In  Job  i.  15  Sabeans  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Shebha,  in  Isa.  xlv.  14  of 
Sebhaitn,  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  42  of  Sarbhmm 
in  the  text,  corrected  to  Scbhaim  on  the 
niargin  ;  and  in  Joel  iii.  8  of  Shebhaim. 
In  Ezek.  xxiii.  42  the  R.V.  translates 
the  Hebrew  word  "  drunkai-ds,"  and  in 
Joel  iii.  8  *'  man  of  Sheba."     [Sheba.] 

3af»ta  [Sabtah]  (1  Chron.  i.  9). 

SalyULli,  S»bta  [Heb.  Sabhtah,  Snbhla; 
of  <loubtfuI  meaning]. 

The    third    son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1 


Chron.  i.  9).  Geaenius  located  his  dc 
ants  at  Strabo's  Sabat,  Saba,  or  Saba 
the  modem  Arkiko,  an  Abyssiniar 
on  a  bay  of  the  Red  Sea;  others 
Sabtah  settle  in  Arabia. 

Salyteoa,  Sabteoha,  Sa1ite<^hali 

SabhtckhUy  of  doubtful  meaning]. 

The  fifth  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x 
Chron.  i.  9).  The  R.V.  has  the 
Sabteca,  the  A.V.  the  two  other  f( 
Sabtechali  in  Genesis  and  Sabtec 
1  Chronicles.  Gesenius  believes 
Sabteca's  descendants  settled  in  E 
Africa,  and  points  out  that  the 
Sabatok  has  oeen  found  on  Eg 
monuments.  More  precise  geogrti 
details  cannot  be  given. 

Saoar  [Heb.  Sakhar  =  '*merchanc 

(1)  A  Hararite,  the  father  of  Ahi 
Chron.  xi.  33).  Called  in  2  Sam.  x: 
Shaaab  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  fourth  son  of  Obed-ed 
Clux>n.  XX vi.  4). 

Sackbnt  [Eng.  fiomSi)anish  Sac^ 
=  *'  a  tube  or  pipe  which  serves 
pump,"  '*  a  sackbi^t  "J. 

The  rendering  both  m  the  A.V.  m 
R.V.  of  the  Aramaic  Sabekha, 
Hebrew  »abhak  =  •*  to  entwine^" 
interweave,"  occurring  in  Dan.  iii 
10,  15.  It  is  probably  the  same 
Latin  SambuCy  the  Greek  Sambuke 
triangular  musical  instnunent  wit] 
strings"  (Liddell  and  Scott).  Sir 
Stainer  thinks  that,  at  least  in  it* 
developed  state,  it  may  have  be< 
largo  and  powerful  harp  of  a  rich  c 
of  tone "  (Mmic  of  the  Bible,  39; 
considers  that  the  European  sacbut 
trombone,  which  is  a  wind-instn 
whereas  the  Sabeca  of  Nebuchadm 
band  was  one  played  by  strings. 

SaorUloe  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Sacr 
—  ""a  sacrifice "  ;  »(wer  —  "  consecrt 
a  divinity,"  '* sacred,"  '*holy,"  an< 

I    =  "to  make"]. 

I       I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

(I)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew . 
=  "a  sacrifice,"  trom  zabahh  (A 
kill,"  specially  (2)  to  do  so  with  tn 
of  offering  in  sacrifice,  '*to  immc 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  Hebrew 
Zebahh  in  the  Old  Testament  is  ii 
nection  with  the  sacrifice  made  bv  Ja 
Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  54).  fhe  r 
of  the  A.V.  alters  "  offered  sacrifice 
' '  killed  beasts  "  (cf .  also  xlvi.  1 ).  Un( 
law  the  Hebrew  word  Zebahh  —  *• 
fice,"  used  once  of  the  passover  ( 
xii.  27).  ip,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the 
or  thank -offeiing  (Lev.  iii.  1,  3,  6, 
10,  26,  31,  V>\  v;i.  11, 12, 13, 15, 18,  i 
29 ;  ix.  18 ;  x.  14  ;  xvii.  5 ;  xix.  5 ;  x] 
29:    xxiii.   19— R.V. ;    Numb.  vi.  1 
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vii.  17,  23,  29,  3.),  41,  47,  53,  59,  65,  71, 
77,  83,  88  ;  X.  10 ;  1  Sam.  x.  8 ;  xi.  15;  I 
Kings  viii.  63).  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  *'  bumt-olfering  "  is  often  speci- 
fically distinguished  from  the  '*  sacrifice  of 
the  peace-offering'*  or  from  ''thesacrifice," 
meaning  apparently  the  Pkack-offkmno 
(q.v.)  (Exod.  xviii.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  8; 
Numb.  vu.  27,  29,  etc. ;  xv,  3,  5, 8  ;  Deut. 
xii.  6.  11;  Josh.  xxii.  26,  28;  1  Sam. 
XV.  22 ;  2  Kings  v.  17 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1 ; 
Jer.  vii.  21,  22;  xvii.  26;  Ezek.  xl.  42; 
xliv.  11).  Other  offerings  are  also  dis- 
tinguished from  **  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace-offering"  (Lev.  xxiii.  37;  Numb, 
vii.  12-88;  Josh.  xxii.  29,  etc.).  The 
acceptance  of  a  sacrifice  by  Jehovah 
dei)ended  on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
the  worshipper  was  when  he  presented  it, 
and  on  his  general  character.  If  these 
were  unsatisiactory,  the  oblation  was 
abhorrent  to  the  infinitely-pure  God  (cf. 

1  Sam.  XV.  n,  -23 ;  Prov.  xv.  8  ;  xxi.  27— 
B.V. ;  Isa.  i.  10-17).  If  the  two  must 
needs  be  dissevered,  then  He  would  rather 
that  sacrifices  of  the  ceremonial  type 
should  cease,  and  their  place  be  suppued 
by  the  **  sacrifices  of  righteousness," 
"justice,**  or  "judgment**  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
19;  Psalm  iv.  .^ ;  Prov.  xxi.  3) ;  of  "a 
broken  spirit  **  (Psalm  li.  17)  ;  of 
"  obedience  '*  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)  ;  of 
"thanksgiving**  (Psalm  1.  7-15;  cf.  cvii. 
22;  cxvi.  17),  and  of  "joy**  (xxvii.  6) 
(margin  of  the  R.V.,  "or  shouting'*). 
But  there  was  no  inconsistency  between 
these  and  ceremonial  sacrifices. 

(2)  The  second  word  in  the  compound 
"burnt-sacrifice**  occurring  in  Exod.  xxx. 
9 ;  Lev.  i.  9 ;  iii.  5 ;  Numb,  xxiii.  6 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  10  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  Kings  xviii. 
38 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31 ;  2 
Chron.  xiu.  11 ;  PsaUn  xx.  3 ;  Ixvi.  15— all 
A.V.  "  Burnt-sacrifice  **  in  the  whole  of 
these  places  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Olah  =  "a  bumt-offering,"  and  translated 
in  more  than  200  other  passages  "  bumt- 
offering.*'  The  R.V.  nearly  restores 
uniformity  by  everywhere,  except  in 
Psalm  XX.  3,  altering  "  bumt-sacnfice  *' 
into  "  bumt-offering."  It  is  not  obvious 
why  the  single  exception  is  made. 

For  a  classification  of  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  see  Offering  ;  for 
their  tvpical  and  prophetic  significance,  »ee 

Sacrifices  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews: 
they^  were  offered  by  most  of  the  Grentile 
nations,  as  thev  still  are  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  heathen  world.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
comiection  with  the  heathen  tribes  (Numb. 
XXV.  2 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  37, 38;  Judg.  xvi.  23 ; 

2  Kings  X.  19,  24).  In  one  notable  case 
details  are  given  of  an  act  ^  of  human 
sacrifice :  a  father  and  king  immolating 


his  son  and  heir  (2  Kings  iii.  26,  27 ;  cf . 
Micah  vi.  6,  8).  Sometimes  a  great 
slaughter  in  battle  is  compared  to  a 
sacrifice  ordered  by  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxxiv. 
6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17 ;  Zeph.  L  7,  8). 

II.  In  the  Xew  Te$tamtn(. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Tkns%a, 
from  thuo  (!)  =  "to  offer  a  meat  or 
drink-offering  to  the  ^ods  "  ;  (2)  *•  to  sky 
a  victim  as  an  offering."  In  the  Xew 
Testament  it  is  used  for  the  act  of  slaying 
a  victim,  for  the  victim  slain,  and  for 
spiritual  offerings.  The  Book  of  Hebrev* 
oraws  a  distinction  between  expu^ocr 
sacrifices,  in  which  a  victim  was  sacrificea 
and  gifts  designed  to  express  thankfulneos 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  f  Heb.  v.  1 ;  vii. 
27 ;  viii.  3 ;  ix.  9).  The  former  were  in 
themselves  powerless  to  remove  sin,  b«rt 
thejr  pointed  to  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ,  who  was  at  once  a  victim  and  the 
priest,  the  sacrifice  and  the  saorifioer  (x. 
14;  cf.  also  ix.  12,  25-28;  x.  12,  H). 
[Offebino,  Pbibbt.] 

Saddnoeas  [Eog.  from  Lat.  Smddme^i 

Gr.  Saddoukaun  =  **  Sadducees  "  ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  from  Heb.  T^adiq  = 
"righteous,"  l^adhaq  =  '*^  to  be  righteous**: 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  tram 
Ttf(K/Ao^="Sadok,*'who,thejsay,foonded 
the  sect  about  300  years  B.C. ;  or,  acoordinfr 
to  Geiger,  because  they  modelled  their  con- 
duct on  that  of  Zadok,  the  faithful  pneet 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon]. 

A  Jewish  sect,  not  mentioned  in  tne  OM 
Testament,  but  of  which  various  iuA.>e^ 
appear  in  the  Xew.  Jooephua,  in  bts 
AHtiquitie»t  first  refers  to  it  when  writinf 
regaraing  the  times  of  Jonathan  Maoca- 
bffius  (161-144  B.C.),  though  if  it  had  thea 
attained  to  power  it  must  naTe  existed  fr 
some  consiaerable  time  previously.  Be 
makes  it,  as  it  was,  one  of  the  three  lead- 
ing Jewish  sects,  the  three  being  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadduoees,  and  the  Fnnmw 
Of  these,  the  Essenes  were  a  monastic  cnkr 
rather  than  a  sect,  and  had  withdrawn 
from  society,  leaving  the  directioa  of  tk» 
body  politic  to  be  contended  for  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadduoees.  The  fooner 
were  the  great  and  numerous  popahr 
party,  the  latter  a  small  number  of 
educated  men,  mostly  of  ^ood  positioB. 
who  had  pretty  strong  rationalirac  jro' 
clivities.  Starting  from  the  sound  priadpk 
that  the  traditions  of  the  elders  were  » 
part  of  Scripture^  they  limited  their  cm^ 
to  doctrines  which  they  found  in  tht 
sacred  text  itself.  Some  are  of  <^Hii>oa 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  books  th^ 
accepted  onl^  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  oaf 
passage  which  our  Lord  quotes  in  Hi;* 
argument  against  them  is  from  that  part 
of  Scripture  (Matt  xxii.  23-32 ;  Mark  xii 
18-26;   Luke  xx.  27-38);  but  Joaephoi 
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Bays  nothing  of  any  such  limitation.  They 
denied  the  resurrection,  considering  that 
the  soul  and  the  body  die  together  and 
finally;  nor  did  they  believe  in  angels  or 
spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  They  denied 
**fate,*'  by  which  p^robably  they  meant 
Divine  fore-ordination,  and  considered 
"  that  all  our  actions  are  in  our  own 
power,  so  that  we  are  ourselves  the 
causes  of  what  is  good  and  receive  what 
is  evil  from  our  own  folly**  (Josephus, 
Antiq,  XIII.  V.  9).  In  this  respect  their 
tene^  would  now  be  called  Arminian, 
while  those  of  the  Pharisees,  and  yet 
more  of  the  Essenes,  would  be  denomm- 
ated  Calylnistic.  Josephus  (Antiq.  XX. 
ix.  1)  sajs  that  the  Sadaucees  were 
*^xeTy  ri^d  in  judging  offenders.*'  For 
the  Jewish  historian's  whole  descriptio:i 
of  the  sect,  see  Antiq,  XIII.  v.  9 ;  x.  6 ; 
XVIII.  i.  4;  XX.  ix.  1;  TFars.U,  viii. 
14.  For  struggles  between  the  Fharisees 
and  the  Sadducees,  beginning  under  John 
Hyrcanus  (135  to  106  or  105  B.C.),  aw 
HiBTOBY  (2)  f  (3),  p.  306.  The  Sadducees, 
as  well  as  the  Pharisees,  who  visited  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  were 
addressea  by  him  as  a  *' generation  of 
vipers  **  (Matt.  iii.  7).  They  joined  with 
the  Pharijsees  in  demanding  from  our  Lord 
a  sign  from  heaven  {Matt.  xvi.  1-4),  and 
Jesus  warned  His  disdplee  against  both 
(6-12).  The  Sadducees  attempted  to 
embarrass  Him  by  putting  to  Him  an 
ensnaring  question  regarding  the  resurrec- 
tion, but  He  refuted  Uieir  arguments,  and 
reduced  them  to  silence  (Matt.  xxii.  23- 
33;  Mark  xu.  18-27;  Luke  xx.  27-38). 
They  joined  with  the  priests  and  the 
captain  of  the  Temple  inpersecutinfir  Peter 
and  John  (Acts  iv.  1-2^).  At  the  time 
they  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  high  priest  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  himself  a  Sadducee  (v.  17)«  as 
perhaps  were  most  of  the  other  pnests. 
Both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  in  the 
Sanhedrin  which  tried  Paul ;  and  the 
apostle,  taking  note  of  the  fact,  cleverly, 
though  not  quite  ingenuously,  set  them  at 
variance  with  each  other  (xxiii.  6-10). 
The  modem  Karaites,  who,  from  their 
rejection  of  tradition,  have  sometimes  been 
called  Jewish  Prot^tants,  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  descendants  or  successors 
of  the  old  Sadducees.  They  are  found  in 
Southern  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  the 
Turkish  Empire,  one  of  their  chief  seats 
being  Eupatoria,  at  which  the  allies  landed 
on  the  14th,  LUh,  and  16th  Sept.,  1854,  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 


[N.T.    Gr.   Sadok,  from  Heb. 
Tarrdh€q=  "just,**  •♦righteous**!. 

The  son  of  Ajsor,  and  the  father  of 
Achim,  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Matt. 
i.  14). 


Saffron  [Eng.  from  Arabic  Za'faran  = 
"  saffron*'!. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kharkom, 
cognate  with  Arabic  karkam,  and  occur- 
ring in  Song  iv.  14.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  from  a  Hebrew  root,  but  is  compared 
by  Qesenius  with  the  Sanscrit  kankom, 
kunkuma  ;  and  Armenian  khekhrym.  The 
rendering  **  saffron  *'  seems  to  be  correct. 
This  substance  is  a  vegetable  product, 
used  in  cooking,  for  colouring  medicines, 
and  for  imparting  frapanoe.  It  consists 
of  the  driea  stigmas  with  part  of  the  style 
plucked  from  the  saffron  crocus  {Crocus 
satirus)^  a  native,  apparently,  of  Northern 
Italy  and  of  Western  Asia.  From  a  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity  it  has  been  largely 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  was  so  also  formerly  at  Sanron  Widden, 
in  Essex. 

8ala  [N.T.  Gr.  iSa/a  [SheulhJ  (Luke 
iii.  36— A. v.).  The  R.V.  substitutes  the 
proper  Hebrew  name  Shelah  (q.v.)]. 
[Saiah.] 


,  -^       Gr.    Sala]     [Shelah] 

(Gen.  X.  24;  xi.   12-L5— all  A.V.).    The 
K.y.  substitutes  Shelah  (q.v.). 


[Gr.  probably  from  Sahs  = 
*^an  unsteady,  tosung,  or  rolling  motion*' ; 
or  from  mleuo  =  "  to  make  to  shake,** 
or  **rock** ;  referring  to  the  breaking  of 
the  waves  against  the  shores  of  the  Greek 
island  of  Salamis  {Liddell  and  Scott)]. 

In  the  New  Tesimnetit. 

A  city  on  the  ea^t  or  south-east  coast  of 
Cyprus,  traditionally  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Teucer,  from  the  island  of 
Salamis,  off  the  coast  of  Greece.  St.  Paul, 
on  his  first  missionary  journey,  landed  at 
the  Cjrprian  Salamis.  He  found  there 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he 
preadied  Christ  (Acts  xiii.  4,  6).  The 
place  was  subsequently  named  Constan- 
tia,  and  is  now  called  Famagusta. 


»...«..^«1  [N.T.  Gr.  Salathien. 

The  New  Testament  name  oi  Sheal- 
TIEL  (q.v.)  (Matt.  i.  12— A. V. ;  Luke  iii. 
27-A.V.). 

Saloali  [Salecah!  (Josh.  xii.  5— A.Y. ; 
xiii.  11— A. V. ;  1  Chron.  v.  11— A. V.). 

Salehah  [Salecah!   (Dent.    iii.    10— 

A.  v.). 

Saleoali,  Batoali,  Saloliah  [Heb. 
Saiekhah^  *'aroad"]. 

A  city  of  Bashan,  near  Edrei  (Dent.  iii. 
10).  The  Rephaim  once  ruled  there 
(Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11).  It  afterwards 
constituted  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gadites  (1  Chron.  v.  11).  It  stands  on  the 
survey  map  as  Salkhad  (a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  name),  35  miles  east 
of  Edrei,  and  66  east,  very  sh'ghtly  north 
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from  tho  Jordan,  opposite  to  Bethahean, 
in  Samaria.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
eosterlj^  of  all  the  cities  identified  in  the 
territories  beyond  the  river. 

Salem)  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  Shnhiti. 
As  an  adjective  =  "  entire,'*  *'  complete/' 
**  perfect,"  **just,"  '*  cultivating  peace," 
"  peaceful  '* ;  as  a  noun  =  **  peace '']. 

(1)  (V)  The  place  of  which,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen. 
xiv.  18).  The  name,  like  everything  con- 
nected with  Melchizedek,  was  symbolical 
(Heb.  \n.  1,  2).  It  was  pretty  certainly 
one  or  other  of  two  places—'*  Shalem,  a 
dty  of  Shechem"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  as  the 
Siunaritans,  Dean  Stanley,  and  others 
think  [Shalem],  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  Jews 
and  most  Christians  believe.  [Jeeusalem, 
361,  col.  2.] 

(2)  Jerusalem  (Psalm  Ixxvi.  2). 

Salim  [N.T.  Gr.  Saleiui],  [Shalem  (r).l 
A  place  near  which  were  the  waters  of 
-Enon  (John  iii.  23) .  Various  sites  have 
been  proposed;  pmbability  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  S^lim,  the  Shalem  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18  (?).  about  3  miles  east  of  Jacob's 
well,  near  Shechem,  and  5^  south  from 
some  springs,  by  Major  Conder  and  others 
beUeved  to  be  those  of  M^o^  (q-v.). 


Sallal    [Heb. 


"exalted,"     *' lofty' 


(IJ  A  Benjamite,  who  consented  to 
reside  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

(2)  A  priest,  who  came  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

Sidln  [Heb.  =  "  elevation,"  *'  exalta- 
tion"]. 

(n  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Meshullam 
(1  Cnron.  ix.  7). 

(2)  A  priest  or  Levite  who  came  from 
Baoylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7). 


[Heb.  =  "a  garment"!. 
The  same  as  Salmon  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
ii.  11,  51,  54). 


SbalnuO,  Shamlal  [Heb. 
Salmaiy  S/iaimai  =  **  peaceful"  (y).  Ne- 
hemidh  uses  the  first  form,  and  Ezra  the 
second]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  from  captivify 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii. 
48).  In  the  passage  in  Ezra  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  Shamlai  is  altered  on  the  morgui  to 
Shalmai  (q.v.). 

Smlmon  (1)  [Heb.  Salmon  =  "  clothed  "]. 

The  son  of  Nahshon,  and  the  father  of 
Boaz  {Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5 ; 
Luke  lii.  32).  Called  also  8 alma  (n.v.). 
Under  the  latter  name  he  w  said  to  have 
been  the  *♦  father"  of  Bethlehem  (I 
Chron.  ii  11,  51,  54). 


salmon  (2)  [Zalmox]  (P&atm  bnriiL  H 

-A.V.). 

Saimone  [Gr.  of  doubtful  meaning^ 
A  promontory,  constitating  the   mast 
easterly  portion  of  Crete.     It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Salome  [Gr.  probably  from  SAci^K 
I  As  an  adjective  =  *'  whole,'*  **  perfect*' : 
I  as  a  noun  =  *' integrity,"  *' peace*']. 
j  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother  of 
I  James  and  John  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56  wi& 
I  Mark  xv.  40  and  xvi.  1).  She  made  as 
I  imreasonable  and  unsuccessful  request 
I  that  her  two  sons  should  sit  the  one  on 
I   the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of 

Jesus  when  He  came  into  His  kingdom 
I  (Matt.  XX.  20).  She  was  one  of  the  Chris- 
;    tian  women  who  from  a  distance  saw  the 

crudftxion  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xr. 
I  40),  and  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  oor 
I  Lord  on  the  resurrection  morning  '"^ 
I  sweet  spices  to  anoint  His  bodv  (Mark 
I   xvi.  1).*^ 

I       Salt  [English]. 

I  During  the  great  convulsion  in  wbicli 
I  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain  perished, 
j  Lot's  wife,  lingering  in  the  doomed  region. 
'  perished,  ana  was  transformed  into  a 
I  pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xix.  26).  Salt  was 
used  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  rpg^oos 
as  we  employ  it,  as  a  condiment  and  preeer^ 
vative  to  animal  food  (Job  vi.  6).  Under 
!  the  law.  it  was  preseoted  with  offerings  of 
I  aU  kinds  (Lev.  ii.  13 ;  of.  Mark  ix.  4y\ 
When  a  captured  dtv  was  doomed  to 
utter  destruction^  the  &ud  step  sometimes 
was  to  sow  it  with  salt.  Abunelech  thus 
treated  Shechem  (Jud^.  ix.  4d).  In  the 
New  Testament,  salt  is  used  figuratively 
for  the  true  disdples  of  Jesus,  who  are 
^*  the  salt  of  the  earth " :  t.r.  who  far 
their  precepts,  and  yet  more  by  then 
example,  so  raise  the  moral  tone  of  society 
that  it  is  preserved  from  corruption  (Matt. 
V.  13;  Mark  ix.  50;  Luke  xiv.  .34).  Salt 
is  also  used  frequently  for  the  Divine 
grace  which  is  in  their  heart,  and  should 
be  manifested  in  their  conversation  (Mark 
ix.  50;  Col.  iv.  6).  In  some  of  these 
passages  reference  is  made  to  the  worth- 
lessness  of  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour, 
or  salt  taste.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  tn»4 
the  Booky  381)  mentions  a  case  in  whidi 
sixty- five  houses  with  earthen  floors  were 
filled  with  salt.  The  salt  next  the  grooDd 
in  a  few  years  entirely  spoiled,  and  had  to 
be  thrown  away. 

f  (1)  ^  Cmenant  of  Salt,— One  whidi 
will  not  be  broken  on  either  side,  bat  is 
destined  to  be  permanent  and  beneficial  to 
both  parties  to  the  contract  (Le^*  ii.  13 ; 
Numb,  xviii.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5). 
(2J  Th€  City  of  Salt.— A  dty '  " 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.    It  is  i 
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(C47) 


Saiuftria 


along  with  En-gedi  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  therefore, 
presumably,  it  was  not  far  distant  (Josh. 
XT.  62).    Exact  situation  unknown. 

(3)  The  Vallt'ij  of  Salt,— A  valley  in 
which  it  is  stated  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13  that 
David  slew  18,000  Syrians.  In  1  Chron. 
xviii.  12  it  is  that  number  not  of  Syrians 
but  of  Edomites  who  are  slain  by  Abishai, 
David's  general.  A  very  small  change  in 
Hebrew  would  make  the  word  for  Syrians 
into  that  for  Edomites,  or  that  for  Edom- 
ites into  Svrians ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  cop^t's  error  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  13,  and  that  it  was  Edom- 
ites, and  not  Syrians,  who  were  slain  (cf . 
1  Kings  xi.  lo-17  and  Psalm  Ix.  title). 
Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  slew  10,000 
Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  then 
took  their  capital,  Selah  (probablv  Petru) 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  if).  The 
most  natural  locality  in  which  to  look  for 
the  Valley  of  Salt  is  at  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  is  a  range 
of  hills  o  miles  in  length,  consisting  of 
layers  of  salt  which  were  deposited  when 
the  strata  in  which  they  lie  were  the  bed 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  this  chain  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  a  valley  6  or  8  miles  lon^, 
which  may  be  the  Valley  of  Salt.  It  is 
against  this  identification,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  word  ge  applied  to  it  is  the 
appropriate  one  for  a  glen  rather  than  a 
broad  valley.  It  may  nave  been  a  gorge 
descending  from  the  Edomite  hills,  in  the 
direction  of  the  salt  range. 

Salt  Sea  [English]. 

The  name  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  what  is  now  generally  odled  the  Dead 
Sea  ((Jen.  xiv.  3;  Numb,  xxxiv.  3,  12; 
Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16;  xii.  3;  xv. 
2,  6 ;  xviii.  19).     [Dead  Sea.] 

Sain  [Heb.  =  *♦  elevated,"  "  exalted  "]. ' 
A  leamng  man  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 

and  father  of  that  Zimri  whom  Phinehas 

alew  (Numb.  xxv.  14). 


k  [Lai.  Samatna ;  Or.  Samareia; 
Assyrian  Samirina ;  Heb.  Shomeron^ 
HhomroH  =  ^*  a,  guard,"  *'a  watch,"  **a 
mountain  from  which  watching  can  take 
place  "  ;  from  Shetnei'  =  **  the  builder  of 
the  city  "  (1  Kings  xvi.  24)  ;  cf.  Shamer= 
^*  a  watcher."].  "TShemee.! 

(1)  A  eity, — The  capital  of  the  ten 
tribes  during  the  longest  period  of  their 
history.  It  was  built  or  commenced  by 
Omri,  king  of  Israel  (B.C.  925— A. V.),  on 
XI  hill  purchased  from  its  owner,  Shemer, 
for  two  talents  of  silver  (£684  7s.  6d.), 
And  called  after  his  name  \»ec  etym.J 
(1  Kings  xvi.  24).  The  eminence  on 
which  it  stood  was  sometimes  denominated 
^  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  (Amos  iv.  1 ; 
vi.  1).  The  site  was  so  well  chosen  that 
the   dty   continued   the   capital   of  the 


kingdom  to  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  successive  sovereigns  reigning,  and  at 
theii*  death  being  buried  there  (1  Kings 
xvi.  28,  29;  xx.  43;  xxii.  10,  37,  51,  etc.). 
Scarcely  was  Samaria  built  before  hostili- 
ties, it  would  appear,. arose  between  Beii- 
hadad  I.,  king  of  Syria,  and  Omri.  The 
former,  if  his  son  spoke  the  truth,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  to  please  the  victor,  Omri 
had  to  make  streets  in  Samaria  for  the 
Svrians  to  inhabit  (1  Kings  xx.  3-i).  In 
B.C.  901  (A.V.),  dunngthe  reign  of  Aliab, 
Omri's  sou  and  successor,  the  city  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Beu-hadad  II. 
(1  Kings  XX.  1-21).  In  or  near  the  capital 
was  a  pool,  on  the  side  of  which  the  royal 
attendants  washed  the  blood-stained 
chariot  in  which  Ahab^s  body  was  brought 
home  from  Ramoth-  Gilead.  According  to 
the  text  of  the  B.V.,  the  pool  was  one  in 
which  the  city  harlots  usea  to  wash  them- 
selves (xxii.  38).  Whether  or  not  Elijah 
made  Samaria  his  headquarters  is  nowhere 
stated ;  his  successor,  Elisha,  seems  to 
have  done  so  (2  Kings  v.  3 ;  vi.  19,  20). 
In  the  days  of  Uie  last-named  prophet 
Tabout  B.C.  892  [A.V.])  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  Ben-hadad  II.  (q.v.) 
(vi.  8-vii.  20).  The  elders  of  Samaria, 
afraid  of  displeasing  Jehu,  obeyed  his 
order  to  murder  Ahab*s  seventy  sons,  and 
carried  out  the  massacre  (x.  1-10^.  AU 
along  from  the  commencement  of  tne  city 
it  had  been  a  place  notable  for  its  idolatry. 
Ahab  had  led  the  way  in  this  heathen 
worship  by  rearing  a  temple  and  an  altar 
for  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  32),  and  qa  in  his 
reign  reference  is  made  to  400  prophets  of 
the  Aiihera  who  ate  at  Jezebel  s  table 
(xviii.  19— R.V.),  it  is  probable  that  the 
idol  so  named  remained  till  Jehu's  rei^ 
(2  Kings  xiii.  6).  A  king  of  Assyria 
^Sargon  [?])  declared  that  the  graven 
images  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  were 
not  excelled  in  any  other  city  (Isa.  x. 
9-11 ;  cf.  xxxvi.  19).  Attendant  on  this 
idolatry  was  great  corruption  of  morals 
(Hos.  vii.  1-8 ;  xiii.  16;  Amos  iv.  1  ;  viii. 
14).  Samaria  and  the  kingdom  of  which 
it  was  the  head  were,  therefore,  threatened 
by  the  prophets  with  judgment  (Isa.  vii. 
9 ;  viii.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  4C,  51, 
63,  55 ;  xxiii.  33  ;  Hos.  viii.  5,  6 ;  xiii.  16  ; 
Amos  iii.  12 ;  Micah  i.  5-9).  At  length, 
the  menaced  infliction  came.  For  the 
events  which  led  to  the  siege  of  Samaria 
begun  by  Shalmaneser  TV., B.C.  724  or  723, 
and  ending  three  years  later  with  the 
capture,  it  is  believed,  bv  Saboon  (q.v.), 
nee  Hqshea  (3).  For  tne  origin  of  the 
Samaritan  tribe  and  nation,  see  Saxabi- 
TAN.  In  B.C.  332  or  331  Alexander  the 
Great  took  Samaria,  and  transferred  its 
inhabitants  to  Shechom,  placing  Syro- 
Macedonians  in  their  room.  About  the 
year  109  b.c.  Samaria  was  besieged  by 
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John  Hjrrcanus,  who  drew  around  it  a 
wall  of  circumvallation  80  furlongs  (8 
miles  [?])  in  extent.  The  city  held  out  for 
a  year,  but  had  ultimately  to  surrender 
through  famine.  The  victor  demolished 
it  entirely,  attempting  to  efface  all  proofs 
that  a  fortified  citv  had  ever  stood  on  the 
hill  (Josephus,  Atitiq.  XHL.  x.  2,  3 ;  JTarSj 
I.  ii.  7,  8).  It  was  re-built  and  re-fortified 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  called  it  Sebaste 
(from  Greek  Sebastos)^  corresponding  to 
Augustus,  the  title  of  his  patron,  the  first 
Roman  emperor  {Antiq.  XV.  viii.  5). 
Samaria  was  the  seat  of  the  evangelist 
Philip^s  most  successful  labours  (Acts  viii. 
5-8)  and  of  the  doubtful  conversion  of 
Simon  ''Magus**  (9-13).  To  follow  up 
Philip's  success,  Peter  and  John  came  for 
a  time  from  Jerusalem,  returning  again  to 
the  Jewish  capital  when  the  work  in 
Samaria  no  longer  required  their  presence 
(14-25).  The  site  has  been  thoroughly 
ulentined  as  es  Sebustieh,  a  village  an^ 
ruin  on  a  hill  6  miles  north-west  from 
Shechem,  in  the  centre  of  Palestine.  ITie 
sides  are  steep,  the  summit  a  tableland 
about  a  mile  irom  east  to  west.  There 
are  broken  coltunns,  large,  sometimes 
carved,  stones,  evidently  from  important 
buildings^  heaps  of  rubbish,  etc.  Some  of 
this  (Ubns  has  descended  from  higher  to 
lower  levels,  recalling  the  prophecy  of 
Micah  (i.  6). 

(2)  A  kinffdotn. — ^The  territories  occu- 

fiied  by  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of 
srael  personified  (1  Kings  xviii.  2 ;  xxi.  I ; 
2  Kings  i.  3 ;  Neh.  iv.  2 ;  Isa.  vii.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  5;  Ezek.  xvi.  46;  Amos  iii.  9). 
[Israel.] 

(3)  A  province. — The  Boman  province 
of  Samaria,  occup3ring  Central  Palestine, 
between  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Judssa 
on  the  south.  Josephus's  description  of 
its  limits  ( Wart.  III.  iii.  4,  5)  is  not  very 
intelligible,  but  ne  makes  it  plain  that  the 
northern  limit  passed  through  **a  village 
that  is  in  the  great  plain  (^ed  Ginea.*' 
This  is  apparently  En-G^annim  (Josh.  xix. 
21 ;  xxi.  29^,  at  tne  southern  angle  of  the 

{)lain  of  Esaraelon  ( Jeasreel).  The  southern 
imit  seems  to  have  been  from  Joppa, 
through  Bethel,  to  the  Jordan.  It  com- 
prehended the  old  territories  of  Manasseh 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  Ephraim,  with 
a  portion  of  Issachar  and  Benjamin.  The 
province  was  constituted  soon  after  the 
region  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  63.  and  was  that  which  obtained  m  the 
time  of  our  Lord. 

Smauuitaa  [English]. 

This  word,  as  a  noun,  must  have  meant 
at  first  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Samaria.  It  does  not,  however,  occur 
in  this  sense  anywhere  in  the  Bible.  In  the 
only  panage  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 


Old  Testament  (2  Kin^  xviL  29)  it  i 
an  individual  belonging  to  a  p^rtKnlar 
nationality  or  race,  and  not  aunplr  the 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city.  "Row. 
then,  did  the  Samaritan  natiooality  or 
race  arise  ?  When  Sargon  captured  Sama- 
ria, he  carried  into  captivity,  by  his  own 
account,  27,280  people.  That  he  left  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  onde- 

g»rted  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
ezekiah  subsequently  wrote  letters  to 
*'  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (the  Ephraim- 
ites  and  the  Manassitea),  ^  with  the  rest  <£ 
the  ten  tribes  *'  (2  Chnm.  xxx.  1) ,  fkvoor- 
able  replies  coming  from  tiw  men  of 
Zebulun,  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Issafhir 
(5-18).  StiU.  the  population  had  been 
much  reduced  by  uie  carryinff  awar 
of  so  many  Israelites,  and  to  soppty  theu- 
place  Sargon  sent  to  Sunaria  ookmists 
from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath. 
and  the  two  Sipparas  [Skphabtaoi^ 
r2  Kings  xvii.  24^K.y.).  After  a  timel 
Asnapper  (Assur-bani-pal  [?])  inteoduoed 
other  settiers  (Exra  iv.  9,  10).  Holding 
the  widespread  heathen  notion  that  each 
country  has  its  separate  god  or  gods,  they 
attributed  the  multiplication  ol  Uons  in 
the  now  sparsely -peopled  territory  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  practised  Aasyrian 
worship  on  Israelite  soil,  instead  of  aban- 
doning their  old  faith  when  they  left  the 
old  country,  and  embracing  the  new  religion 
just  when  they  entered  the  new  land. 
Thev  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject 
to  the  Assyrian  king,  who,  at  their  re- 
quest, sent  them  a  deported  Israelite 
Eriest  to  teach  them  what  kind  of  worehip 
ad  been  practised  among  the  ten  tribn* 
(2  Kings  xvii.  25-40).  The  priest  instructed 
them  that  the  object  of  their  ironhip 
should  be  Jehovah,  but  probably  added 
that  this  could  best  be  effected  by  the 
adoration  of  Jeroboam*s  golden  calves. 
But  the  faith  of  their  childhood  could  not 
so  easily  be  abandoned.  "  So  these  nations 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  grarm 
images"  (41).  The  new  province  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  was  weak,  and  Joeiah  or 
his  agents  traversed  its  whole  extent, 
everwhere  destroying  the  idob  with  which 
it  abounded  (2  Chron.  xxxi  v.  6,  7).  Tb^ 
foreign  colonists  were  settled  diietiy  in 
the  centre  of  Western  Palestine,  Lower 
Galilee,  at  least,  continuing  in  the  main 
Jewish.  When,  then,  one  went  frcm 
Judaea  into  Galilee,  as  our  Lord  ofte&er 
than  once  did,  **he  must  needs  P*>* 
through  Samaria''  (Johniv.  4).  The  Jew* 
both  south  and  north  of  that  region  had 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  oolomsts. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted 
conciliation.  As,  however,  this  was  done 
solely  from  motives  of  self-interest,  & 
sometimes  was  suspended  wheo  anything^ 
was  to  be  gained  by  another  course  of 
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action.  Josephus  {Antiq,  IX.  xiv.  3)  says 
that  when  the  Jews  were  in  prosperity, 
the  Samaritans  claimed  that  they  were 
allied  to  them  in  blood ;  but  when  they 
saw  them  in  adversity,  they  declared  that 
they  had  no  relationship  to  them,  but 
were  descended  from  the  Assyrian  immi> 
grants.  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  now  been  nearly  two  centuries  in 
Palestine,  offered  to  assist  in  the  re-build- 
ing  of  the  Temple  (Ezra  iv.  1,  2).  When 
their  approach  was  spumed  bv  Zerubbabel, 
Jeshua,  and  their  associates,  tne  Samaritans 
made  no  further  efforts  at  conciliation, 
but  did  their  best  with  other  adversaries 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  work 
(3- 10);  they  also  opposed  the  rebuilding 
later  on  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iv.  1-23).  Their  leader 
on  the  latter  occasion  was  Sanballat,  the 
Horonite.  It  was  he  whose  son-in-law 
was  put  out  of  the  priesthood  by  Nehe- 
miah ;  and  the  father-in-law  was  probably 
the  builder  of  the  Samaritan  traaple  on 
Mount  Geiizim,  which  he  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  expelled  dignitary.  [Sanbax- 
lAT.]  Henceforward  lugitives  from  disci- 
pline at  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  go 
off  to  the  rival  edifice  on  Mount  Gbrizim, 
where  they  were  sure  of  obtaining  a  warm 
welcome  lAntio.  XI.  viii.  7).  For  their 
removal  by  Alexander  the  Great  from 
Samaria  to  Shechem,  see  Saicabia.  During 
the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  they  declared  that  they  were  not 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Jews,  and  gratified 
the  tyrant  by  expressing  a  desire  that 
their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  might  in 
future  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  de- 
fender of  strangers  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  About 
129  B.C.  John  Hyrcanus  took  Shechem  and 
Gerizim,  destroying  the  Samaritan  temple 
{Antiq.  XIII.  ix.  1)  ;  but  the  worship- 
pers continued  to  offer  their  adorations  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  sacred 
edifice  had  stood.  They  did  so  when  our 
Lord  was  on  earth.  By  this  time  their 
theological  tenets  did  not  essentially  differ 
from  uiose  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of 
its  Sadducean  sect.  They  shared  with  tnem 
the  expectation  of  a  coming  Messiah 
(25).  Tftiey,  however,  accepted  no  more  of 
the  Old  Testament  than  the  Pentateuch. 
There  was  also  a  mutual  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  (Luke  ix.  52 ;  John 
iv.  9).  Our  Lord  made  a  powerful  attack 
on  the  Jewish  prejudice  when  He  uttered 
the  parable  of  **the  Good  Samaritan** 
(Luke  X.  29-37),  and  commended  the 
grateful  Samaritan  leper  (xvii.  16-18). 
While  the  main  cause  why  the  Samaritans 
received  the  Gtospel  so  gladly^  when  Philip 
preached  in  their  old  capital  was  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought  (Acts  viii. 
5,  6),  another  may  have  been  that,  imlike 


Judaism,  Christianity  admitted  Samaritans 
within  its  pale  and  to  the  same  privileges 
as  those  possessed  by  the  Jewish  converts. 
About  150  Samaritans  still  exist  at  and 
around  Nabulus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
[GEBiznc,  Pilate,  Sakabia,  Shechesc.] 

Samabttan  Pentateuch  [English]. 

A  version  of  the  Pentateuch  which  has 
long  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans. 
It  was  quoted  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Euse- 
bius,  and  some  other  Christian  fathers. 
InA.D.  1616  Retro  della  Valle  purchased 
a  copy  from  the  Samaritans  of  Damascus, 
which  was  placed  in  1623  in  the  Library  of 
the  Oratory  in  Paris.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  fifteen  other  copies, 
more  or  less  complete,  had  reached  Europe, 
and  the  number  has  since  been  increased. 
Morin,  or  Morinus,  who  first  studied  it, 
considered  the  Samaritan  text  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Masoretes.  Con- 
troversy on  the  subject  went  on,  with 
occasional  intervals,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  till,  in  1815,  the  great  fiebrew 
scholar  C^esenius,  who  had  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  Samaritan 
text,  proved  it  to  be  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrew  Masoretes,  and  of  small 
critical  value.  Most  of  the  Samaritan 
rolls,  containing  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  supposed  not  to  be  older 
than  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  one  or  two  in  the  custody  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Nabulus  (ancient  Shechem) 
are  considered  to  be  older.  The  several 
rolls  are  in  the  Samaritan  character,  that 
on  thd  Maccabee  coins,  which  was  also 
that  of  the  Hebrews  before  they  intro> 
duced  the  present  square  letters,  probably 
about  the  time  of  our  Lord*s  birth.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  4  we  read  that  Moses  and  the 
elders  of  the  Israelites  directed  the  i^eople 
when  they  passed  the  Jordan  to  set  up 
certtun  stones,  which  they  were  to  plaster 
over  *♦  in  Mount  Ebal »'  (A.V.  and  R.V.). 
Here  the  Samaritans  have  substituted 
"  Mount  Gerizim"  for  "  Mount  Ebal,"  to 
impart  increased  interest  to  their  sacred 
mountain.  There  are  various  other  less 
important  variations.  In  about  2,000 
places  the  text  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Septuagint  against  the  Hebrew  readings. 
Probably  the  original  manuscript  from 
which  the  others  were  copied  came  from 
Egypt.  An  interesting  inquiry  is :  at  what 
date  and  how  did  the  Samaritans  obtain 
this  Pentateuch  ?  An  old  and  still  widely - 
received  opinion  is  that  they  did  so  by 
transcribing  copies  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  had  existed  among  them  prior  to 
the  disruption  of  the  monarchy,  under 
Rehoboam  (B.C.  975  [A.V.]).  Another 
view  is  that  the  volume  may  have  been 
circulated  among  them  by  the  priests  who 
were  sent  to  instruct  the  heathen  colouiHts 
brought  from  Assjrria  to  re-people  Samaria 
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after  its  original  inhabitants  had  been 
carried  cai)tive,  about  720  B.C.  A  third 
opinion  is  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
first  acquired  currency  when  the  temple 
was  built  on  Mount  Gerizira,  B.C.  about 
409  {Y),  A  fourth,  considering  Josephus 
accurate  in  his  date  of  SanbaUat,  makes 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  he  copied  from 
that  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  about 
B.C.  ;i30.  The  alteration  already  men- 
tioned of  Ebal  into  Gerizim  m  the  sacred 
text  afltortls  a  certain  support  to  the  third 
or  fourth  hypothesis,  /or  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  the  change  must  have  been 
greater  after  Gerizim  had  *  become  tlie 
scene  of  splendid  temple -worship  than  it 
had  been  before  the  erection  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  There  is  a  version  of  the  Samaiitau 
Pentateuch  in  impure  Aramaic.  The 
Samaritans  themselves  say  that  the  trans- 
lator was  a  certain  Nathaniel,  B.C.  20. 
Gesenius  dates  it  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Samgar-Nebo  [Heb.  Sampar  Xtbhu, 
from  Persian  =  *'  sword  of  Nelx)  "  or 
*'  Mercury  '*  (?)  {Gesenius)^  from  Baby- 
lonian =  '*  one  who  is  devoted  to  Nebo  " 
(Prof,  Hatrlifnton) ;  **  Be  gracious,  Nebo  I  " 
{Oxford  mhlf)]. 

One  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  princes,  who, 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  entered  and 
sat  in  ^*  the  middle  gate  '*  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 

fiamlali  [Heb.  =  **  a  ^rment  **]. 

A  king  of  the  Edomites,  a  native  of 
Masrekah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36,  37 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  47,  48). 

Samoa  [Gr.  =  **a  height  by  the  sea- 
shore," '♦  a  sand-hill "  (?X|. 

An  island  about  80  miles  in  circum- 
ference off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south- 
by-west  from  Ephesus,  and  nearly  opuosite 
to  the  promontory  of  Trosry Ilium.  Paul's 
vessel  reached  it  apparenUy  the  same  day 
that  he  went  on  to  Trogyllium  (Acts  xx. 
16).  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Many  of  their  coins 
still  exist. 

Samotliraoe,     Samothraoia     [Lat. 

Samothracxa  ;  Gr.  Saimthrake  =  **Samo- 
thrace,"  from  Samoa  (q.v.)  and  Thrake  = 
"Thrace"]. 

An  island  in  the  Archipelago,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  30.  square  miles,  and 
has  in  it  a  mountain  5,000  feet  high. 
Paul's  vessel  **  made  a  straight  course  '^to 
the  island  from  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor, 
showing  that  he  must  have  had  a 
thoroughly  favourable  wind  (Acts  xvi. 
11). 

Samson  [N.T.  Gr.  Sampsou,  from 
Heb.  iVAi»w/<o«  =  "sun-like,"  **8un- 
liero  " ;  from  Shemeah  =  "  the  sun  "]. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew 
"  judges."  He  was  the  son  of  a  Danite 
called  Manoah ;  was  bom  at  Zorah, 
within  the  limits  of  the  southern  territory 
of  Dan,  and  had  his  entry  into  the  world 
and  his  subsequent  career  in  it  announced 
beforehand  to  his  parents  by  an  ang«L 
He  was  to  be  a  Nazaritc  from  his  birth. 
no  razor  coming  upon  his  head,  and  iir> 
wine  or  **  strong  dnnk  "  entering  into  hi- 
mouth.  As  long  as  he  submitted  to  the^*- 
restrictions  he  was  to  be  capable  of  heroi 
achievements  against  the  Philistine?.  wLy 
then  oppressed  his  countrymen  (Judg. 
xiii.  1-24).  The  **  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ' 
early  moved  him  to  commence  his  life- 
work  in  the  camp  of  Dau  (2o) ;  bat 
almost  from  the  outset  he  showed  one 
conspicuous  weakness  in  his  character. 
He  was  the  slave  of  women ;  and  if  any 
female  took  his  fancy,  it  did  not  matter 
to  him  whether  she  was  a  Hebrew  or  a 
Philistine,  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  or  a 
heathen  idolatress.  The  first  who  led  him 
into  folly  was  .a  Philistine,  a  native  of 
Timnath.  Croing  down  to  see  her,  he 
encountered  and  slew  a  young  lion.  On 
proposing  a  riddle  on  the  subject  to  his 
mt^ded  wife's  friends,  she  was  induced 
to  coax  him  into  telling  her  what  the 
answer  was ;  on  which  she  at  onoe  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  the  Philistines.  The 
woman  was  certainly  betrothed  to  hini, 
but  apparently  the  marriage  was  never 
consummated,  the  aifianced  bride  being 
given  to  another  man.  The  father,  who 
was  the  prime  mover  in  this  f aithlessnee, 
made  an  excuse  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  promised  to  bestow  the  j-ounger 
instead  of  the  elder  sifter;  but  Samson 
had  no  belief  that  the  offerer  was  sincere. 
Instead  of  accepting^  the  proffered  maiden, 
he  set  fire  to  the  Pmlistine  crops — fint  the 
shocks  which  had  been  cut,  then  the 
standing  com,  and  finally  the  vines, 
perishing  in  the  conflagration.  The  suffer- 
ers revenged  themselves  on  the  deceitfol 
father  ana  on  the  younger  dau|^hter,  both 
of  whom  they  burnt  auve  (xiv.  1-xv.  6). 
Next  they  sought  for  Samson  to  put  him 
to  death;  but  the  hero  defeats  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  then  retreating, 
took  refuge  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  called 
Etam.  Thereupon  the  Philistines  invaded 
Judah,  the  men  of  which  tribe  were 
prepared  to  appease  them  by  surrendering 
Samson.  But  the  Danite  warrior  was  not 
in  their  power,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
sallied  forth  from  his  retreat,  defeating 
xind  slaying  the  heathen  invaders,  what- 
ever the  disparity  of  numbers  that  he  had 
to  meet  (xv.  7-19).  These  successes  made 
him  the  first  man  in  Israel ;  he  became  a 
**  judge,"  and  retained  the  position  for 
twen^  years  (by  the  A.V.  from  about 
B.C.  1140  to  1120).   Another  entangkment 
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with  a  woman-^and  this  time  of  evil 
reputation,  Delilah,  from  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  whom,  however,  he  met  not  there, 
but  iu  Gaza— caused  his  ruin.  By  direction 
of  her  countrymen,  she  importimed  him 
to  tell  her  in  what  his  great  strength  lay. 
At  first  he  gave  her  deceitful  answers, 
and  then,  when  tested,  triumphantly 
showed  that  his  strength  was  unimpaired, 
OS  he  had  signally  proved  a  little  before 
by  carrying  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  At 
lustihe  revealed  the  secret  to  the  temptress. 
His  strength  depended  on  his  Nazarite 
vow.  If  nis  head  were  shaved,  he  would 
become  weak  as  another  man.  The  Phi- 
listines at  once  shaved  his  head,  and  found 
that  his  strength  had  departed.  They 
therefore  put  out  his  eyes,  and  made  him 
ffrind  in  the  prison-house  at  Gaza.  They 
brought  him  out  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
people  on  occasion  of  a  great  festival  and 
sacrifice  to  their  fish-god  Dagon.  His 
hair  had  by  this  time  begun  again  to 
^rowj  and  his  strength  to  return.  As  he 
leaned  on  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  he  prayed  for  Divine 
assistance,  and  then  dragging  them  out  of 
their  place,  brought  down  the  building, 
himself  perishing,  with  a  multitude  of  his 
foes  (xvi.  1-31).  Notwithstanding  the 
defects  in  his  character,  the  New  Testa- 
ment names  him  with  those  Hebrew 
heroes  whose  animating  principle  wa^ 
iaith  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

Ramnfil  [Heb.  Shemuel,  a  contraction 
of  Shemuael  =  '*  heard  of  God,"  from 
shama  and  thainea  =  **  to  hear,"  and  iiY= 
**  God."  Or  from  ShauUl  =  "asked  of 
God"  :  iSA<iM/=** asked  "  [Saul]  and  El= 
**  God."  Gesenius  suggests  also  Shcmn  for 
JShenti  =  **  Name  of,'^and  El  =  "God"]. 

The  earliest  of  the  greater  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  ultimately  one  of  the  Israel- 
ite **judge8."  His  father,  Elkanah,  lived 
in  Ramah  [RaxahI,  or  Bamathaim- 
Zophim,  in  Mount  £fphraim  (cf.  1  Sam. 
i.  1  with  19  and  ii.  II).  [Abocathea.] 
Perhaps  among  his  immediate  ancentors 
a.n  Ephraimite  and  a  Levite  may  have 
int3rmarried  ^though  the  tribes  were 
generally  kept  distinct),  and  Elkanah 
been  in  one  sense  an  Ephraimite  and  in 
another  a  Levite.  He  had  two  wives, 
Peninnah  and  Hannah.  Hannah,  being 
barren,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  that  she 
might  give  birth  to  a  man-child,  vowing 
that  ii  her  prayer  were  answered  the 
infant  should  be  devoted  for  life  to 
Jehovah,  apparently  as  a  Nazarite,  for 
flhe  added,  *•  There  shall  no  razor  come 
u|x>n  his  head  "  (cf.  Numb.  vi.  1-5).  Her 
petition  was  granted,  the  man-oiild  to 
^v^hom  she  gave  birth  was  Samuel,  and  her 
'VOW  was  kept;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
infant  weaned  than  he  was  brought  to 


the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  high  priest,  Eli,  to  train  him  for 
his  sacred  auties  (1  Sam.  i.,  ii.  1-17). 
While  yet  a  child  he  ministered  before 
God,  first  with  a  linen  ephod  ;  and  he  had 
not  advanced  beyond  early  boyhood  when 
Jehovah  revealed  to  him  the  approaching 
doom  of  EU*s  house  for  the  foolish  indul- 
gence which  the  father  had  shown  to  his 
unworthy  sous  (ii.  18  ;  iii.  1-18).  By  the 
time  that  the  child  had  reached  maimood 
all  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba, 
knew  that  he  was  established  to  be  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  Soon  afterwards 
the  judgment  threatened  against  Eli  and 
his  house  began  by  the  death  of  his  two 
sous  in  battle,  the  capture  by  the  Philis- 
tines of  the  sacreil  ark,  and  the  death  of 
Ell  on  hearing  tlie  fatal  news  (iv.  1-22). 
[Eli.]  Samuel  was  now  for  the  time 
being  the  earthly  ruler  of  the  land.  Even 
when  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  govern- 
ment passed  from  him,  he  continued 
through  life  to  act  as  a  judge,  going  on 
circuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpeh,  and 
Bamah,  the  last-named  place  still  con- 
tinuing his  home  (vii.  lo-17).  Twenty 
years  ^fter  the  restoration  of  the  ark,  he 
convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people  to 
Mizx)eh,  and  induced  them  to  put  away 
their  idols  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  He  then  prayed  to  Goa  for 
them,  the  result  being  such  a  victory  over 
the  Philistines  as  deterred  those  perti- 
nacious foes  from  again  invading  the  land 
while  Samuel  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
[Ebenezke]  (vii.  3-14).  When  he  was 
old,  he  made  his  two  sons  judges  at  Beer- 
sheba. Thej  proved  themselves  unworthy 
of  their  hi^h  trust,  taking  bribes  and 
perverting  justice.  It  was  their  mis- 
conduct which  produced  the  irresistible 
clamour  on  the  part  of  the  Israelite  elders 
and  ])eople  for  the  institution  of  kin^lv 
government.  The  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  Divinely  commissioned  to  anoint 
first  Saul,  and,  when  he  was  rejected, 
David,  are  told  under  the  articles  Saul 
and  David,  tiee  also  Aoao  and  Axalez- 
ITES.  SamuePs  birth  is  dated  by  the  A.  V. 
about  1171  B.C.,  his  death  about  1U60. 
This  would  make  him  111  at  his  decease. 
It  occurred  while  David  was  a  fugitive 
from  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gedi, 
He  was  buried  in  his  house  at  Hamah,  all 
Israel  lamenting  his  loss  (xxv.  1).  Heman, 
one  of  David's  singers,  was  a  grandson  of 
Samuel  (1  Chron.  vi.  33— R.V.  ;  cf.  with 
28).  It  was  the  deceased  prophet  and 
judge  whom  Saul  desired  *'  the  witch  of 
Euclor  "  to  bring  up  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  Samuel  is  in  the  list  of 
Old  Testament  heroes  whose  animating 
principle  was  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32).     [Shem- 

UEL.] 
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f  (1)  The  First  Book  of  Samuel. —An  his- 
torical book  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed 
in  the  English  Bible,  as  in  the  Septuagint, 
between  Ruth  and  2  Samuel,  but  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  between  Judges  and 
2  Samuel,  Ruth  being  relegatea  to  the 
Hagiographa.  1  Samuel  narrates  the 
course  of  Jewish  history  for  about  115 
years  from  the  time  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's 
father,  about  B.C.  1171  (A.V.),  to  the  death 
of  Saul,  B.C.  about  1056  (A.V.).  It  may 
be  divided  into  seven  sections. 

(1^  The  birth,  early  years,  and  ad- 
ministration  of    Samuel  as  a   ''  judge  '* 


(i.-vu.V. 

(2)  The 
and  the  Divine  choice  of  Saul  as  the  first 


(2)  The  establishment  of  a  monarchy, 


king  (viii.-xiv.). 

(3)  The  rejection  of  Saul  and  the  secret 
anointing  of  David  as  his  successor  to  the 
throne  fxv.,  xvi.V 

(4)  Tne  rise  oi  David  to  reputation  and 
power  (xvii.). 

(5)  He  evokes  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
Saul  (zviii.-xix.  11). 

(6)  He  becomes  a  fugitive  (xix.  12- 
xxvii.  12). 

(7)  The  Philistine  invasion,  endin^r  with 
the  aeath  of  Saul  and  nearly  all  his  sons 
on  Mount  Gilboa  (xxviii.-xxxi.). 

The  title  of  the  book,  *  •  The  First  Book 
of  Samuel,"  does  not  imply  that  that 
prophet  was  its  author;  for  his  death  is 
recorded  ^xxv.  1  ;  xxviii.  3),  with  various 
events  which  happened  after  his  decease. 
All  that  is  meant  is  that  he  is  the  essential 
figure  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book. 
Originally  1  and  2  Samuel  constituted  but 
a  single  volume.  The  Septuagint  divided 
it  into  two,  and  modem  Hebrew  Bibles 
borrowed  the  new  arrangement.  The 
question  of  authorship  will  oe  considered 
under  2  Samuel. 

H  (2)  The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.— 
The  events  of  which  it  treats  were  all 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and 
his  name  is  attached  to  itonlv  because  it  is 
a  sequel  to  the  book  in  wnich  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  are  presented.  2  Samuel 
spans  a  period  of  about  thirty-nine  years 
— from  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  B.C.  about 
1056  (A. v.),  to  the  pestilence  which 
rava^d  Jerusalem  immediately  after 
David  had  numbered  the  people,  about 
B.C.  1017  (A. v.).  It  mav  be  divided  into 
the  fifteen  following  secdons. 

(1)  The  contest  for  the  throne  of  Israel 
between  David  and  L^-bosheth,  Saul*s  son, 
David  meanwhile  reigning  over  Judah  at 
Hebron  (i.-iv.). 

CI)  David's  election  as  king  over  all  the 
trit)^,  Ish-bosheth  having  been  assas- 
sinated ;  David's  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  his  transference  thither  of  his  govern- 
ment {v.). 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  ark  from  Kir jath- 


Jearim  (or  Baale)  to  the  "  City  of  Darid,*' 
on  Mount  Zion  (vi.). 

(4)  David's  propo^  to  build  a  tempb : 
Divine  communication  on  the  subject 
made  to  him  through  the  prophet  NaUun 
(vii.). 

(6)  David's  victories  (viii.). 

(6)  His  kindness  to  Mepbibosheth,  tie 
son  of  Jonathan  (ix.). 

(7)  War  with  the  Ammonites  and 
Syrians  (x.). 

(8^  A  second  Ammonite  campaip: 
David's  ^peat  sin  in  the  matter  of  Unali. 
the  Hittite,  with  its  threatened  penahj 
(xi.,  xii.). 

(9)  Absalom's  first  crime  and  its  coo- 
sequences  (xiii.,  xiv.). 

(10)  His  rebellion,  defeat,  and  deatik 
(xv.-xix.). 

(11)  The  revolt  and  death  of  Sheba,  the 
B^jamite  (xx). 

(12)  A  famine,  which  leads  to  a  crod 
demand  from  the  Gibeonites  (xxi.). 

(13)  David's  song  of  thanksgiriiig 
(xxiii. ;  cf.  with  Psalm  xviii.). 


(14)  His  last  words  i xxiii.). 


The  census  of  the  people,  and  tbe 
plague  which  followed  (xxiv.). 

Am  mentioned  under  U  (1),  1  and  2 
Samuel  were  originally  united,  and  there- 
fore presumably  emanated  from  one 
author.  He  has  been  assigned  ooojec- 
turally  to  the  reign  of  Asa,  b.c.  955  to  914 
B.C.  (A. v.),  or  to  that  of  Hesekiah,  726to 
698  (A.V.J,  and  other  dates  have  b«n 
mentionea.  With  one  or  other  of  th«» 
dates  the  purity  of  the  Helvew  in  to 
books  would  well  agree.  He  looks  it 
events  from  the  prophetic  point  of  twv. 
and  himself  probably  belonged  to  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  Both  in  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches  tbe 
books  of  Samuel  have  always  been  ac- 
cepted as  of  canonical  authority. 

Sanballat  [Heb.  Sanhhallat,  pobablr 
an  Aryan  wora,  which  Yon  Bofakn  ■» 
Gesemus  consider  to  mean  in  Sansoit 
"giving  strength  to  the  army."  Furst 
makes  it  =  '*  a  chestnut-tree,'"^  and  the 
Oxford  Bible  thus  queries  it :  "  Sin  (the 
moon)  giveth  life  "  (?)]. 

A  satrap,  or  provincial  sovemor,  ander 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus^  xing  of  Penis. 
Sanballat  was  a  "Horonite,"  which 
probably  means  **  a  native  of  Horonaim." 
a  Moabite  town.  He  was  exceedinglT 
grieved  when  Nehemiah  came  ucm 
Shushan  (Susa)  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
Israelites  (Neh.  ii.  10).  His  sorrow  pMwd 
into  "  great  indignation  "  when  he  neard 
that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  bein^ 
re-built  or  repaired  Tiv.  1).  He  thought  d 
attacking  the  Jewiui  builders,  and^ww 
prevent^  only  by  their  vigilanee  frwa 
carrying   lus   hostile  project  into   effect 
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([7,  8).  Next  he  plotted  with  others  to 
invite  Nehemiah  to  a  conference,  and 
assassinate  him  when  he  came  ^vi.  1-4). 
This  new  device  failing,  he  tried  intimida- 
tion,  but  in  vain  (o-HJ.  His  son-in-law 
was  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest  Joiada, 
on  whichaccount,  says  Nehemiah,  * '  I  chased 
him  fthe  grandson)  from  me*'  (xiii.  28). 
Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  Sanballat 
in  his  narrative  of  Nehemiah's  proceeding 
(cf.  Antiq.  XI.  V.  6,  7),  but  does  so  m 
narrating  occurrences  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later,  in  the  (lays  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  re- 
ports that  a  certain  Manasseh,  brother  of 
the  high  priest  Jaddua,  and  his  colleague 
in  office,  married  Sanballat's  daughter: 
a  step  so  unpopular  that  clamour  arose  for 
the  ejection  of  the  delinquent  from  his 
sacred  position.  Only  on  one  condition 
would  the  people  allow  him  to  continue 
lus  ministrations  at  the  altar :  viz.,  that  he 
should  put  away  his  foreign  wife.  The 
father-in-law  was  afraid  tnat  he  would 
do  so,  and.  as  a  protection  to  his  daughter, 
told  her  husband  that  if  he  retained  her 
and  lost  office  for  her  sake  he  would  build 
him  a  temple  in  rivalry  to  that  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  which  he  should  be  high  priest. 
Manasseh  cheerfully  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  refused  to  send  his  wife  away. 
On  this,  Sanballat,  obtaining  the  requisite 
pei-mission  first  from  Darius  Codomannus, 
the  Persian  king,  and  on  his  fall,  from  his 
conqueror,  Alexander  the  Great,  built  the 
Samaritan  temple  on  Meunt  Gerizim, 
Manasseh,  as  promised,  being  appointed 
its  first  high  priest.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Samaritan  temple  was  reallv  founded 
by  Sanballat,  but  probably  in  Nehemiah's 
tune,  and  not  at  tne  late  date  alleged  by 
Josephus  (cf.  Neh.  xiii.  1-3,  23-31 ;  John 
iv.  20-24).     [SAMAiUTur.] 

ft>nrtal  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Sandalium ; 
Gr.  Sandahti ;  Persian  Sandal  =  "  a 
sandal"]. 

An  imperfect  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole, 
or  at  most  of  a  sole  with  a  little  shield  at 
the  toe  and  heel.  It  is  secured  to  the  bare 
foot  by  straps  passing  over  the  instep  and 
around  the  ankle.  Sandals  were  lfu*gely 
worn  by  the  Jews  and  other  Oriental 
nations  (Mark  vi.  2  ;  Acts  xii.  8). 

Suiliedrlii,  *i^«ii^^»<iw  (Tahnudic 
Heb.  Sanhedrin,  from  Gr.  Sunedrion  = 
'*  a  sitting  together,"  **a  sitting  in 
council."  "  a  council  board,"  **  a  council." 
Used  chiefly  in  classic  Gr.  of  the  Areopa- 
gus {Liddell  and  Scott).  5tf»=**  along 
with,"  **  in  company  with,"  **  together  "  ; 
and  hedra  =  **  a  seat "]. 

The  name  generally  given  by  writers  on 
Jewish  anti()uities  ana  history  to  the 
highest  Jewish  assembly  for  government 
in  the  time  of  our  Lora.    Both  the  A.y. 


and  the  R.V.  forbear  to  use  the  term, 
substituting  ^the  more  familiar  word 
Council  (q.v*).  Of  the  two  forms  Sanhe- 
drin  and  Sanhedrim,  the  latter  is  the  one 
generally  employed,  but  the  former  is 
more  accurate  [nee  etym.]  ;  it  has,  there- 
ford,  been  adopted  in  the  present  work. 


[Heb.  =  what  is  popularly 
called  "a  palm-branch,"  but  is  really  a 
"pahn-leaf"]. 

A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  31).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
same  as  Hazab-Susah  and  Hazab-Susih 
(q.v.)  (cf.  Josh.  xix.  5;  1  Chron.  iv.  31). 
Exact  situation  unknown. 

Saph  [Heb.  =  **a  basin,"  **a  laver," 
**  a  foundation,"  "  a  threshhold  "]. 

A  Philistine  giant,  slain  by  Sibliechai  in 
a  battle  at  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19).  Called 
in  1  Chron.  xx.  4  Sippai  (q.v.). 

Saphlr    [Shaphib]    (Micah    i.    11— 

A.  v.). 

Sapphira  [The  Heb.  feminine  of 
Shapfiir  —  *'  beautiful,"  or  from  Gr.  Sa^' 
pheirty  from  Sappheit-os  =  "aapphire"]. 
[Sapphire.] 

The  wife  of  that  Ananias  who  was 
struck  dead  for  having  **  lied  "  unto  God. 
She  shared  her  husband's  sin  and  its 
penalty  (Acts  v.  1-11).    [Ananiaa] 

Sapidilre  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Sapphirus ; 
Gr.  Sappheiros  =  **  a  sapphire."  See  the 
article]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Teatament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  SappiVy 
from  aaphan  =  *'  to  scrape,"  **  to  en- 
grave," *'  to  write  "  {Geneftim),  It  was 
a  precious  stone,  the  middle  one  in  the 
second  row  of  the  Jewish  high  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  18  ;  xxxix.  11). 
Apparently  it  was  of  the  colour  of  the 


firmament  (%.e.  pale  ethereal-blue)  (Exod. 
xxiv.  10  [?] ;  I.  26  [?J ;  x.  1  [?]}.  It 
was  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  (Lam. 


iv.  7).  It  was  of  great  value  (Job  xxviii. 
16;  cf.  Song  v.  14;  Isa.  liv.  11).  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  genuine 
sapphire.     [No.  II.] 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Sappheiros 
=  **  the  sapphire "  {aee  the  etym.)  in 
Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  constitutes  the 
second  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  sapphire  is  one  of  the  three  varieties 
of  Corundum,  the  others  being  Corundum 
proper  and  emery.  It  is  of  a  bluish  colour, 
ana  transparent  or  translucent  ^cf.  Exod. 
xxiv.  10^.  It  is  inferior  in  haraness  only 
to  the  diamond,  and  is  still  greatly  prized. 
Fine  specimens  are  brought  from  Ceylon. 

Sara  [N.T.  Gr.  Sarrhal  [Sabah]  (Heb. 
xi.  11;  1  Peter  iii.  6). 
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Sarali  (1)  [Heb.  =  "a  princess  "J. 

The  name  which  Abraham's  wife  re- 
ceived by  direction  of  God  during  the  last 
years  oi  her  life,  she  having  been  called 
Saeai  (q.v.)  during  her  youth  and  middle 
age  (Gen.  xvii.  lo).  Abraham  married 
her  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (xi.  28-31). 
She  was,  he  on  one  occasion  said,  the 
daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  of  his 
mother  (xx.  12).  She  was,  therefore,  only 
his  half-sister  (xx.  12).  Sarai,  or  Sarah, 
was  ten  vearETyounger  than  Abraham 
(xxviii.  if).  When  Abraham  departed 
with  her  out  of  Haran  to  go  to  Egypt,  he 
was  seventy-five  and  she  sixty-five  years 
old  (xii.  4 ;  xvii  17).  When  in  Egypt, 
Abraham  represented  that  she  was  his 
sister,  keeping  back  the  fact  that  she  was 
his  wife  (xii.  10,  20).  He  did  so  again  at 
the  court  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar 
(xx.  1-18).  Though  she  had  a  female 
slave,  Hagar,  she  was  not  above  doing 
work  for  the  household  with  her  own 
hand  (xviii.  6).  Now  old,  and  having  no 
children,  she  entreated  her  husband  to 
take  Hagar  as  a  secondary  wife.  He 
complied  with  her  reauest,  no  mention 
being  made  of  his  naving  asked  the 
Divine  direction  before  taking  a  step  so 
dubious.  He  became  the  father  of  Ish- 
^i^J^^bIj  (q.v.)  (xvi.  1-14).  Afterwards 
Sarai  received  a  promise  from  God  that 
she  should  herself  bear  a  son  (cf .  Heb. 
xi.  11,  12^,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth 
to  the  child  of  promise,  whom  she  named 
Isaac  (q.v.).  Sne  was  then  ninety  years 
old,  ana  Abraham  one  hundred.  It  was 
when  the  promise  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
was  made  to  her  that  Gk>d  bestowed  on 
her  the  name  Sarah,  meaning  **  princess^'' 
instead  of  Sabai  (q-v.)  (xvii.  15-22  ;  xviii. 
9-15 ;  xxi.  1-5).  When  Isaac  was  weaned, 
his  parents  made  a  great  feast,  at  which 
Sarah  saw  Ishmael,  Cigar's  son,  mocking. 
She  insisted  that  both  mother  and  son 
should  be  sent  away  [HaoaeI  (9-21). 
Sarah  died  at  Kirjath-Arba  (Heoron),  at 
the  age  of  127  (xxiii.  1,  2).  and  was  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Maclipelan,  purchased  by 
Abraham  to  be  a  sepulchre  for  her,  and 
all  other  members  of  nis  family  who  might 
be  subsequently  called  away  (3-'Jo). 
[Abbaham,  Haoab,  etc.] 

Sarali  (2)  [Sebah]  (Numb.  xxvi.  46— 
A.V.). 

Sand  [Heb.  =  "my  princess"  (?), 
"  nobility "  (?)  (Geseniui) ;  **  conten* 
Uous''  {?)  (^Eicald)). 

The  original  name  of  Sarah,  Abraham's 
wife  (Gen.  xi.  29-31 ;  xii.  5,  11,  etc.). 

Saraidi  [Heb.  =  '^burning,''  **a  kind 
of  venomous  serpent "  ;  from  saraph  = 
*'tobum"]. 

A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  22). 


Sardine  [Eng.  from  Gr.  Saniinotz:^ 
"of"  or  "belonging  to  Sardcis*^  (Sar- 
dis)].     [Sabdis.] 

The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Gre^ 
Sardios  in  Rev.  iv.  3.  The  R.V.  tranaUtn 
it  Sardius,  of  which  "  sardine  "  (stone)  t» 
simply  a  synonym.     [Sabdius.] 

Sardla  [Eng.  andLat.  frotn  Gr.  Sard^** 
=  **  Sardis.'*     JSc^  the  article] . 

A  dtj  first  of  the  Msconiazis  and  thm 
the  capital  of  Lydia.  It  was  situated  cm. 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pactolus,  a  tributur 
of  the  Hermus,  and  the  foot  of  Motm* 
Tmolus.  Mo  it  of  the  city  was  oa  a  aamt- 
what  swampy  plain,  but  the  citadel  wis 
on  a  hill  flanKed  on  one  side  by  a  precipice. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  very  fertile  legka. 
One  of  its  kings  was  Crcesas,  who  wv 
proverbial  for  his  wealth.  In  B.C.  546  ii 
was  captured  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  aoi 
afterwards  became  Uie  seat  of  a  Pencu 
satrap.  The  burning  of  Saniis  hy  the 
Athenians,  499  B.C.,  brought  on  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  in  the  reign* 
of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  In  B.C.  3Si  ix 
surrendered  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
his  victory  at  the  Gnmicns.  In  214  B.C.  i: 
was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  bat 
he  lost  it  a^m,  after  havings  been  hearHj 
defeated,  m  193  B.C.,  by  the  Bomm 
at  the  battle  of  Magnesia.  They  an- 
nexed it  for  a  time  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamos,  but  in  b.c.  129  constztuted  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  within  the  limits 
of  which  Sardis  fell.  It  was  under  their 
government  when  its  Church  received  oo^ 
of  the  sacred  epistles  addresaed  to  tbp 
Seven  Churches  in  Asia  (Rev.  L  11) .  The 
verdict  on  the  Church  was  unfiavoonblr. 
It  was  this:  "Thou  hast  a  name  thst 
thou  livest,  and  thou  art  dead.**  A»i 
again  :  "  I  have  found  no  works  of  thiop 
fulfiUed  before  my  God"  (R.V.).  B^ 
there  were  a  few  who  were  **  wcwthy.** 
not  having  defiled  their  garments,  to 
whom  promises  were  made  (iii.  1-6'. 
Sardis  (now  called  Sert-Kalessi)  is  onlj  i 
miseraole  hamlot,  consisting  of  a  fev 
houses.  But  there  are  remains  in  it> 
'V'icinity  of  a  magnificent  temple,  comiD; 
down,  it  is  believed,  from  Lydian  tinted 
with  the  ruins  of  a  stadium  (a  racecomw 
for  foot-racing,  a  theatre,  and  Christ»fl 
churches.  The  citadel  is  of  sandstooe. 
partly  rent  asunder  as  if  by  one  of  tb« 
earthquakes  which  have  frequently  rbated 
the  region.    [Goo,  Ltdia.] 

Sardite  [Eng.    In  Heb.  Stirdi), 
One  belonging  to  the  famOv  of  Skbep 
(q.v.)  (Xumb.  xxvi.  26). 

Sardius  [Eng.  from  Gr.  Sai-diom  {f^r 
the   article) ;    from    Sardei*  =  **  Sardk " 


(q.v.)]. 
I.  Jn 
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The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Odhcin 
=  "  a  reddish  gem,"  from  adham  =  '*  to 
be  red."    It  was  the  first  stone  in  the 
first   row   on   the   Jewish   high   priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  17 ;  xxxuc.  10). 
It  was  one  of  the  stones  with  which  Tyre 
adorned  itself  (Ezek.  xxriii.  13).    In  all 
the  three  passages  both  the  A.Y.  and  the 
H.V.  have  *'niby"  on  the  margin.    l*he 
Septuagint  renders   Odhem   by    Sardiou. 
So  does  Josephos  in  one  place  (  Warty  V. 
V.  7),  though  in  another  he  has  sardonyx 
{Antiq,  in.  vii.  5).     [No.  2.] 
II.  In  the  Nexo  Testa fnent. 
The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Sardion. 
It  constituted  the  sixth  foundation  of  the 
wall  around  the  New   Jerusalem  (Bev. 
xzi.  20).    liddell  and  Scott  say  that  the 
Sardioti   stone   was   of    two   Idnds^the 
transparent  red  being  our  camelian,  and 
the   other    our    sarmne    (j^.e,    Sardius). 
Dana    considers   the    sardion   of   Theo- 
phrastus   and   the   sarda  of    Pliny    the 
camelian.    This   gem,    classed  by  Dana 
among  his  crypto-crystalline  varieties  of 
quartz,  is  denned  by  him  as  **  a  clear- red 
cnalcedony,    pale   to    deep    in     shade." 
Another  kinaof  it,  the  French  sardoine 
(our  sardius  and  sardine  stone),  is  brown- 
ish-red to  brown.    Phillips  says  that  by 
transmitted  light  the  sardine  approaches 
to  blood-red.    According   to   Plmy,  the 
sard  (or  sardius)  was  found  near  Sardis, 
whence  it  derived  its  name,  but  the  finest 
were  brought  from  Babylon.    The  best 
camelians  now  come  from  India;  some 
also  occur  in  Arabia,  whence  the  ancient 
Hebrews  may  have  obtained  them  for  the 
high  priest's  breastplate.     [No.  I.,  Ruby, 
Sabdine.] 

Sardonyx  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Sat-donax. 
from  Sardion  =  **  the  sardius  "  (q.v.)  and 
Onux  —  *'  the  finger-nail  "]. 

The  rendering  in  Rev.  xxi.  20 — A.V. 
and  R.V. — of  the  Greek  Sardonitx^  applied 
to  the  fifth  foundation  of  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  classed 
by  Dana  as  one  of  the  crypto-crystal- 
line  varieties  of  quartz.  He  defines  it  as 
like  the  onyx  in  structure,  but  including 
layers  of  camelian  along  with  others  of 
white,  whitish -brown,  or  sometimes  of 
black  colour.     [Ontx.] 

Sarepta  [N.T.  Gr.]. 

The  same  as  the  Old  Testament  Zabe- 
PHATH  (q.v.)  (cf.  Luke  iv.  26  with  1  Kings 
xvii.  9,  10). 

Sar^on    [Heb.  from  Assyrian  Sarrti- 

ktinn  —  *'  the  constituted  king  "  {^Sayce)'], 
A  king  of  Assyria,  mentioned  dv  name 
in  Scripture  only  in  Isa.  xx.  1.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  history.  Apparently  not 
of  royal  race,  he  usurped  the  Assyrian 


throne  B.C.  722,  assuming  the  ui 
Sarj^on,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
Ionian  king.  In  720  B.C.  he  coi 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  begun  b^ 
maneser  IV.,  and  it  was  really  "1 
not  his  predecessor,  who  carried  1 
tribes  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvi 
xviii.  9,  10).  He  was  a  man  o; 
energy,  and  quelled  various  rev 
half-subdued  nationalities  whic 
broken  out  on  Shalmaneser's 
Among  the  strong  places  which 
cai)tured  were  Cabchehish  (q.v 
northern  Hittite  capital,  and  H 
one  of  their  southern  cities  or  towr 
alliance  between  Merodach-balada 
of  Babylon,  Hezekiah,  king  of 
the  Philistines,  the  Egyptians,  an< 
Powers,  brought  down  on  them  the 
of  Sargon,  who  fell  upon  the  coufec 
and  defeated  them  before  they  he 
to  combine.  It  was  in  this  war  that 
sent  his  '* Tartan"  (commander-ir 
to  attack  Ashdod,  which  he  did  s 
fully  risa.  XX.  1).  In  711  B.C. 
himseli  captured  Jerusalem.  Bib! 
mentators  writing  before  the  mon 
made  these  rjvelations,  were  much  i 
to  explain  how  the  prediction  of 
(x.  5-34),  that  an  Assyrian  invad 
aently  approaching  Jerusalem  fn 
north-east,  and  capturing  the  city 
be  fulfilled  by  the  approach  of 
cherib's  army  from  the  south-wei 
his  failure  to  take  the  place.  Nov 
plain:  the  reference  was  not  to  I 
cherib,  but  to  Sargon,  the  conqu 
Hamath,  and  Cardiemish,  and  S 
(9-11 ;  cf.  also  xxii.  1-14).  In  710 
took  Babylon  [Mebodach-balada 
705  he  was  assassinated,  notwithst 
which,  his  son,  Sennacherib,  8u< 
without  difficulty  in  ascending  the 

Sarid  [Heb.  Saridh  =  **  asurvii 
A  frontier  village  of  Zebulun  ( JoJ 
10.  12).  Major  Conder  places  it 
fully  at  Tell  Shadftd,  on  the  northe 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  i 
north-west-by-north  of  Jezreel  (i 
and  2  J  north -by-east  from  the 
part  of  the  Kishon. 

Saron  [N.T.  Gr.]. 

The  same  as  Shabon  (q.v.)  (Acts 
~A.V.). 

Sarsecbim  [Heb.  from  Babyloi 
•♦the  king  consents"  (?)  {Prof.  I\ 
son)]. 

One  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  princei 
when  Jerasalem  was  taken,  "  came 
sat  in  the  middle  gate  "  (Jer.  xxxix 

Sarueli  [N.T.  Gr.  Saroitkh]  [I 
(Luke  iii.  35— A.V.). 

Satan  [Heb.  Satan  =  **an  adve: 
from  satnn  =  "  to  lay  snares  for, 
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oppose,"  '*  to  persecute."    In  N.T.  Gr. 

I.  In  the  Old  TcHtmnent. 

A  word  which,  left  untranslated  in  seven 
passages,  is  there  used  to  designate  a 
certain  malignant  being,  the  untiring  foe 
of  man.  Ho  *^  stood  up  against  Israel, 
and  moved  David  to  number  the  people  '* 
(1  Chrou.  xxi.  1 — R.V.).  He  of  tener  than 
once  grossly  calumniated  Job  (q.v.)  (Job 
i.  6-22;  ii.  1-10).  In  the  imprecatory 
Psalm  cix.  (A.V.)  the  words  occur :  *'  And 
let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand."  In 
-Zech.  iii.  1,  2  the  Jewish  high  priest  is 
represented  as  **  standing  before  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  be  his  adversary."  The 
question  arises,  Is  it  certain  that  the  word 
8atan  in  all  these  passages  is  a  proper 
name?  It  is  by  no  means  settleo.  In 
Psahn  dx.  6  the  text  of  the  R.V.  has : 
*'  And  let  an  adversary  stand  at  his  right 
hand,"  while  on  the  margin  we  read :  **  Or 
Satan,  or  an  accuser."  In  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1  it  has  ''Satan"  in  the  text,  and  ^*an 
adversary"  on  the  marg^in,  while  in 
Job  i.  6,  etc.,  and  in  Zech.  lii.  1,2  it  has 
*' Satan"  in  the  text  and  **the  adver- 
sary "  on  the  margin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  may  be  put :  May  not  some  of 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  **  adver- 
sary *'  occurs  in  the  A.V.  or  the  B.V. 
admit  of  the  more  specific  translation, 
*•  Satan  "  ?  The  reply  must  be,  apparently, 
not.  The  passages  are  eight  in  number — 
Numb.  xxii.  22,  32;  1  Sam.  xxix.  4;  2 
Sam.  xix.  22 ;  1  Kings  v.  4 ;  xL  14,  23,  25. 
The  only  three  in  which  there  may  be  a 
shade  of  doubt  are  Numb.  xxii.  22,  32,  and 
1  Kings  V.  4.     PNo.  2.] 

II.  In  the  ^ew  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek  SatanaSy  transliterated  with  a  Greek 
termination  from  the  Hebrew  Satan. 

(1)  In  a  general  sense. — An  adversary. 
It  was  in  tms  sense  that  it  was  applied  on 
one  occasion  to  Simon  Peter  when  ne  took 
it  upon  him  to  contradict  our  Lord^s 
prophecy  of  His  death  and  resurrection 
(Matt.  xvi.  23  ;  Mark  viii.  33). 

(2)  In  a  specijie  sense.— -ThQ  devil.  The 
two  are  clearly  identified  in  Matt.  iv.  1 
(to  be  compared  with  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  xii. 
9.  He  is  represented  as  producing  demon- 
iacal possession  in  certain  people  (cf. 
Matt.  xii.  22-29 ;  Mark  iii.  22-2i  ;  Luke 
xi.  14-23),  as  well  as  some,  if  not  even  all, 
ordinary  diseases  (Luke  xiii.  16).  He 
steals  *'  the  word  "  from  the  heart  of  the 
ignorant  or  inattentive  hearer  (Mark  iv. 
lo  :  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  19 — R.V.,  where  there  is 
*'  the  evil  one  "  instead  of  *'  Satan  ").  He 
tempts  men  (l  Cov.  vii.  5,  etc.),  as,  for 
instance,  he  aid  Judas,  into  whose  heart 
he  entered  before  the  commission  of  the 
erring  apostle's  great  crime  (Luke  xxii. 


3 ;  John  xiiL  27).  He  had  to  do  witk 
Peter's  fall  (Luke  xxiL  31).  It  was  undrr 
temptation  oy  Satan  tiiat  Annnias  aad 
Sapphira  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acto  t. 
3).  ri'ay,  more,  he  had  the  audadty— but 
of  course,  without  success — to  tempt  ca.r 
Lord  (cf.  Matt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Mark  L  12.  U. 
Luke  iv.  1-13).  He  hindered  Paul  ink- 
ministry  (1  These,  ii.  IS),  baring  |aen<Hi:4T 
sent  a  messenger  to  buffet  him  ^2  C<>r 
xii.  7).  Peraunum,  or  Pergamos,  wbtr 
a  faithful  Christian,  Antipaa,  sufferer, 
martyrdom,  is  said  to  be  a  place  '*  wbtn- 
Satan  dwelleth  "  (Rev.  iL  13).  M«n  wi'X 
hearts  unchanged  are  under  Satan' s  paver 
(Acts  xxvi  18).  An  assembly  of  th*«c 
who  have  grievously  erred  from  the  faisL 
and,  perhaps,  from  morality,  is  called  "tk 
synagogue  oif  Satan  "  (Bev.  ii  9 ;  iii.  i? ; 
cl  1  Tim.  V.  15).  Those  who  are  e^^eUfti 
from  the  Church  are  said  to  be  dehverei: 
to  Satan ;  but  this  is  designed  to  wodoee 
their  reformation,  and  not  their  oaitnie- 
tion  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  u  20).  Then 
are  depths  in  Satan  which  inexpeneno^ 
Christians  foil  to  fathom  (Bev.  ii.  24 . 
He  is,  moreover,  so  plausible  that,  ix 
least  in  appearance,  he  oau  transfonn  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xL  U\ 
He  sometimes  gains  advaataaet  ora 
Christians  (ii.  11),  but  he  shall  intunatrlr 
be  bruised  under  their  feet  (Bom.  xvi.  2ii^. 
He  is  the  real  agent  in  the  operatio« 
carried  on  by  the  **  man  of  sm  "  (2  Tbea&. 
ii.  1-12),  but  the  day  will  come  who. 
after  a  temporary  triumph,  Satan  sloU  be 
expelled  from  the  earth,  and,  beimr  boond. 
shall  be  cast  into  '^  the  aby^  *'  ^ev.  xx. 
1^  2— R.V.  ;  cf.  also  xiL  9).  For  addi- 
tional details,  see  Deyil. 

Satyr  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Stttym* ;  Gr. 
Saturoi  =■  **  a  Sylvan  god,"  **  a  conqisinae 
of  Bacchus."  At  fir^  he  is  repfetente^ 
with  lon^-pointed  ears,  a  snub  nose,  and  a 
goat*8  tail.  At  a  later  pericMl  goat's  lep 
were  added.  He  was  supposed  to  posm* 
a  half -brutal  and  lustful  nature  (LMe^ 
and  Scott)]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  &v, 
plural  Seirimy  applied  to  an  «>****»^i  or  « 
mythic  being  which  should  dance  amon^ 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xnL  21)  asd 
of  the  Edomite  cities  (xxxiv.  14).  Oe 
the  margin  of  both  passages  the  B.V.  sa^ 
stitutes  *  *  hc-goats. "  &i*r,  as  an  adjective, 
means  *'  hairy  " ;  as  a  noun,  is  **  a  hairr 
animal."  It  is  translated  '*  goat "  is 
sixteen  passa^ges  of  the  A.y.  (as  in  Ler- 
iv.  24;  X.  16,  etc.);  "he-goat"  in  oe' 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  23);  **kid"  in  twehr 
passages  (Qea.  xxxvii.  31 ;  Lev.  iv.  2'^ 
etc.)  ;  and  "  devil "  in  two  (Lev.  xvii.  7 . 
2  Chron.  xi.  15).  The  satyr  of  Isa.  xiii. 
21  and  xxxiv.  14  was  probably  a  wild 
goat,  or  a  mythic  being  evolved  by  i 
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mental  conception  from  that  animal, 
which  was  doubtless  also  the  original  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  satyr. 

Saia  [Heb.  5AaM/="  asked  for/* 
"demanded,"  «' desired"]. 

(HA  kinff  of  fidom,  from  Behoboth, 
on  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38). 
[Shaul.] 

(2)  The  first  king  of  Israel.  When  the 
prophet  Samuel  was  becoming  advanced 
m  years,  and  there  was  a  danger  that  he 
might  be  succeeded  bv  his  unworthy  sous, 
whom  he  had  alreaay  made  judges,  the 
people  clamoured  for  a  kinff,  and  God 
granted  them  their  desire  (f  Sam.  viii. 
1-22).  Just  then  the  asses  of  Kish,  a 
powerful  Benjamite,  had  gone  astray, 
and  his  son,  Saul,  was  despatched  to  seek 
them  and  bring  them  back.  Saul  was  at 
the  time  a  *'  youne  man,  and  a  goodly  " 
(R.V.)  ;  in  fact,  **  there  was  not  among 
the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he  " :  by  which  was  meant  that  he 
was  literally  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  any  of  the  people.  Not  falling  in 
with  the  asses,  he  applied  to  Samuel  to 
tell  him  where  they  were.  Samuel  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  been  recovered, 
intimated  to  him  he  would  be  chosen  king, 
and  inviting  about  twenty  guests  to  a 
meal  with  him,  put  him  in  the  place  of 
honour.  Next  morning,  as  the  guest  was 
leaving  the  town,  the  prophet  took  a 
vial  of  oil,  poured  it  upon  his  head,  and 
having  kissed  him^  saia,  **Is  it  not  that 
the  Lord  hath  anomted  thee  to  be  prince 
over  His  inheritance  ?  "  (ix.  1-x.  16).  Soon 
afterwards,  Saul  was  formally  chosen 
king,  probably  by  lot.  at  an  assembly 
convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh.  When 
he  was  brought  from  a  hidmg-place  to 
which,  in  his  modesty,  he  had  fled,  and 
stood  forth,  towering  above  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
the  people  for  the  first  time  on  record 
utterin|f  the  now  familiar  prayer  or  ex- 
clamation, **  God  save  the  king ! " 
(17-27).  His  first  royal  duty  was  to 
relieve  Jabesh-Gilead,  then  besieged  by 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  This 
he  did  promptly,  defeating  the  assailants 
with  great  slaughter.  This  victory  so  won 
the  hearts  of  the  jieople  that  they  wished 
to  put  to  death  the  **  sons  of  Belial "  who 
had  been  opposed  to  his  elevation;  but 
he  wisely  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  be 
capitally  punished  on  his  account  (xi. 
1-13).  Samuel  then  convoked  an  aasem- 
blv  of  the  people  to  Gilgal,  and  after 
rebuking  them  for  having  desired  a  king, 
formally  resigned  his  office,  and,  wiUi 
good  aavice  for  the  future,  introduced 
Saul  to  them  as  their  future  ruler  (xi.  14, 
lo;  xii  1-25).  The  Jewish  state  was  a 
theocracy,  over  which  Jehovah  Himself 
42 


condescended  to  rule.  Whether  a  *'  judge  " 
or  a  king  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
he  was  simplv  a  vicegerent  of  Jehovah, 
and  not  an  absolute  Inng,  regulating  his 
conduct  by  his  own  will.  This  Saul  could 
not  be  brought  to  understand,  his  sudden 
elevation  having  destroyed  his  modesty. 
Engaged  in  a  Philistine  war,  in  which  m 
other  respects  he  had  acted  well,  he  diso- 
beyed the  Divine  command  as  conveyed  to 
him  by  Samuel.  He  disobeyed  again  in 
connection  with  the  Amalekite  war,  which 
he  had  been  Divinely  enjoined  to  under- 
take, and  the  penalty  denounced  was  that 
he  and  his  posterify  should  forfeit  the 
kingdom  (xiii.-xv.).  Samuel,  therefore, 
was  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  DaWd 
king  (xvi.  1-13).  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
now  departed  from  Saul,  and  he  began  to 
be  trouoled  by  an  evil  spirit.  A  harper 
was  required  to  charm  away  his  melan- 
choly madness,  and  David  was  selected  to 
discharge  the  duty  H  4  -  23) .  The  plaudits 
with  which  the  youthful  son  of  Jesse  was 
welcomed  on  returning  from  his  great 
victory  over  Goliath  so  excited  SauFs 
jealousy  that  before  long  the  hero  was  a 
fugitive,  pursued  with  relentless  fury  by 
the  now  vindictive  monarch  (xvii.-xxx.). 

t David.]  At  last  the  end  came.  The 
'hiUstines,  invading  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory, pitched  in  Shunem,  near  the  valley 
of  Jezreel.  Saul,  following  to  give  them 
battle,  established  his  head-quarters  on  the 
slope  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Sad  forebodings 
of  his  fate  troubling  him,  he  made  a  night 
journey  quite  close  to  the  Philistine  camp, 
to  En-dor,  where  lived  a  woman  who  had 
a  familiar  spirit,  and  was  imputed  to  have 
the  power  of  calling  up  even  the  dead. 
Entering  her  house  without  saying  who  he 
was,  he  requested  her  to  bring  up  Samuel. 
As  she  looked  on  the  height  and  appear- 
ance of  her  visitor,  it  flashed  upon  her 
mind  that  he  was  the  king  of  Israel.  She 
called  up  an  old  man  represented  to  be 
Samuel,  who  informed  the  monarch  that 
he  and  his  sons  should  perish  on  the 
morrow  (xxviii.  1-25).  The  morrow  came, 
and  the  battle  began.  The  Philistine 
archers  did  great  execution  in  the  Israel- 
ite ranks.  They  slew  three  of  SauFs  sons 
— one  of  them  his  eldest  son,  the  unselfish 
and  heroic  Jonathan.  They  seriously 
wounded  Saul  himself,  on  which  he  called 
to  his  armour-bearer  to  thrust  him  through. 
The  young  man  declined  the  responsi- 
bility, on  which  the  erring  monarch  fell 
upon  his  sword,  and  died.  The  victorious 
Philistines,  finding  his  corroe,  severed  the 
head  from  the  body,  and  affixed  the  latter, 
with  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  to  the  wall  of 
Bethshean,  or  Bethshan,  whilst  they  sent 
his  armour  as  a  trophyto  be  kept  m  the 
temple  of  Ashtaroth.  The  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  whom  Saul  had  saved  in  the  early 
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part  of  his  reign,  feeling  gratitude  for  their 
deliverance,  crossed  the  Jordan  by  night 
to  Bethshan,  took  down  the  bodies,  and 
flAve  them  honourable  interment,  while 
xiavid  mourned  the  fate  of  *'  the  Lord^s 
anointed*'  and  the  beloved  Jonathan  in 
plaintive  poetry  (zxxi  ;  2  Sam.  i.).  The 
ordinary  Hebrew  chronology  assigns  to 
Saul  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  (b.c. 
1096-1056),  and  Josephus  forty  years; 
but  the  U.V.  considers  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  1  Sam.  xiii.  1  to  be  "Saul 
was  ythirtf^]  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel.*'  This  would  be  b.c.  1058  to 
1066. 

(3)  The  original  name  of  St.  Paul  (Acts 
vii.  68 ;  xiii.  9).    [Paul  (p.  664,  ool.  2).] 

SaTlour  [English]. 

One  who  saves  from  any  evil  or  danger. 

I.  In  t/te  Old  TestatnetU, 

It  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Moshiahf  properly  a  pc^ciple  of  the  verb 
voiha  =  **  to  save."  The  resemblance  to 
Messiah  is  accidental;  the  two  words 
come  from  different  roots.  But  there  is  a 
real  connection  between  the  verb  t/oaha 
and  the  word  Jbbus  (q.v.).  It  is  specially 
used  of  God  viewed  as  the  Deliverer  of 
His  chosen  people  Israel  (Psalm  cvi.  21 ; 
Isa.  xliii.  3,  11;  xlv.  15,  21;  xUx.  26; 
Ix.  16 ;  Ixiii.  8 ;  Jer.  xiv.  8 ;  Hos.  xiii.  4). 

n.  In  the  New  Teatainmt. 

The  rendering  of  the  Ghreek  Soter  =  **  a 
preserver,"  **a  deliverer,"  used  by  the 
classical  writers  specially  of  their  gods, 
though  sometimes  a  king  would  arrogate 
to  himself  the  title,  as  Rolemy  •*  Soter" 
did.    In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used— 

m  Of  God  the  Father:  Luke  i.  47; 
1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  3 ;  iv.  10 ;  Titus  i.  3 ; 
ii.  10  :  iii.  4 ;  Jude  25. 

(2)  Of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son.    This  use 
of  the  word  is  much  more  common  than 
that  in  No.  II.  (I) :  Luke  ii.  11  ;  John  iv. 
42;   Acts  v.  31;  xiii.  23;  Phil.  in.  20; 
Titus  i.  4 ;  ii.  13;  iii.  6;  2  Peter  i.  1,  11 ; 
iii.  2,  18;  1  John  iv.  14.    He  is  said  in 
Ephee.  v.  23  to  be  the  Saviour  of  "  the 
body,"  there  used    figuratively   for   the 
Church ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (John 
iv.  42 ;  1  John  iv.  14) ;  the  Saviour  of  all 
men    (1   Tim.    iv.    10).     Resardin^   the 
nature  of  the  salvation,  cf.  Matt.  i.  21 
xviii.  11  ;  Luke  xix.  10;  John  iii.  14-21 
Acts  iv.   12 ;  xvi.  30,  31  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15 
Heb.  vii.  25 ;  x.  39. 

8oape-go»t  [Eng. ;  an  abbreviation  of 
**  escape- ffoat":  i.^*.  *' the  goat  which 
ea^pes  "J. 

The  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Hebrew 
Azazel,  believed  by  Gresenius  to  be  an  altera- 
tion of  Azalzel,  from  azal  =  **  to  remove," 
"  to  separate."  It  occurs  in  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
10,  26.    The  R. Y.  has  *'  Axazel "  untrans- 


lated in  the  text  and  *'  dfwniwal  "  on  ^ 
margin.  (For  the  procedure  on  the  Grat 
Day  of  Atonement,  as  enjoiiMd  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  »ee  Atonexent  %J)  Oat  ctf 
the  ceremonies  was  the  taking  of  two 
goats,  and  casting  lots  to  decide  vfaich  (A 
them  was  for  Jehovah  and  'which  for 
"Azaxel,"  "for  dismissal*'  or  *'for  the 
scape-goat."  The  one  allotted  to  Jehormh 
was  forthwith  sacrificed  as  a  sin^offerinf. 
With  regard  to  the  other.  *•*'  on  wfaom  the 
lot  fell  lor  Azazel,"  Aaron  was  directed 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  it,  and  confeos  tke 
sins  of  himself  and  the  people.  It  w« 
evidently  considered  that  these  were  \k 
these  acts  transferred  to  the  goat,  wUm 
was  despatched  b^  the  hand  of  a  man  ii 
readiness  to  the  wilderness,  malriiig  atase- 
ment  for  the  Israelites  by  beaixnff  thdr 
sins  away.  Then  the  man  who  had  taka 
away  the  coat  purified  himself,  and  re- 
turned to  we  camp  (Lev.  xtL  5,  7-10» 
15,  20-28— B.y.).  Here  Axazel  looks  fik» 
a  being,  real  or  imaginary,  af^nrentiy 
claiming  worship  in  antagonism  to  that  oif 
Jehovah.  Milton  believed  him  a  dsril, 
and,  supplying  further  details  of  a  pm^ 
imaginary  kind,  makes  him  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Satan : — 

"  Then  straight  commands  that  at  the  wviifce 
sound 

or  trum|>et8  loud  and  clarions,  be  nprear'd 

Ui8    mighty    standard;    that   prood    boson- 
claimed 

Azaxel  as  his  right,  a  chemb  tall ; 

Who  forthwith  rh>m  the  glittering  staff  ontoTA 

The  imperial  ensign." 

(MUton,  rar.  Lo$t,  Book  L) 


Bationalists  generallT  see  in  the  . 
a  certain  remnant  of  aevfl-worahip,  ooauBf 
down,  probably,  from  prf-Mosaic  tzsMs. 
Hengstenberg,  on  the  oth«r  hand,  ako 
believing  Amsel  to  be  an  evil  ifuit. 
considers  that  in  ^aoe  of  Ids  heiiif 
worshipped  in  the  ordinance  of  the  scape- 
goat, he  has  the  sins  of  whidi  he  is 
considered  the  author  sent  back  to  him  is 
mockerv.  U  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.. 
with  wnich  the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  agrees, 
is  preferred,  then  uie  evfl  sptrit  At»t^ 
disappears.  In  either  case,  the  scape-goat 
having  transferred  to  it  and  bearing  awsT 
the  people's  sins,  w  a  remarkable  tyv^  <■ 
Christ.  WhQe  the  Mosaic  Uw  cleaxfr 
enjoined  that  the  scape-goat  should  1» 
set  free  in  the  wilderness,  the  later  Jev*. 
departing  from  the  enactment,  fiunfr  ^ 
over  a  predpioe  about  12  miles  hem 
Jerusalem. 

Soeva  [N.T.  Or.  Skewu,  from  Skftu  = 
"equipment,"  "dress"  (?);  or  =  ** left- 
handed"  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  Jew  who  had  been  high  priest,  saa 
whose  seven  sons  were  exorcists  (Ac^ 
six.  14). 
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Bcvtedh^Owl 


[Lat.  ScAola  =  ♦*  a  school "]. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  reference  to 
schools  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  the 
relation  between  Elisha  and  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  may  have  been  like  that  of  a 
divinity  professor  and  his  students  (2 
Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7,  15).  Teachers  and 
scholars  are  mentioned  also  in  1  Chron. 
xxY.  8.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
almost  total  want  of  what  would  now  be 
called  elementary  education  prior  to  the 
captivity,  the  instruction  communicated 
bemg  almost  exclusively  by  the  parents. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  {Kittd's  Cychpad,  i.  728, 
art.  *'  Education '')  states  that  **  whilst  in 
the  pre-exile  period  the  very  name  of 
schools  did  not  exist,  we  'find  in  a  very 
short  time  no  less  than  eleven  different 
expressions  for  schooL**  **The  master 
and  the  scholar*'  of  Mai.  ii.  12— A. V. 
become  *^  him  that  waketh  and  him  that 
answereth  '*  of  the  B.Y. 


[English]. 

The  incorrect  rendering  in  Gal.  iii. 
24,  2o— A.V.— of  the  Greek  Patdagogoa  = 
**a  pedagogue,"  translated  *' tutor*'  in 
the  R.y.  It  is  from  pai»y  genitive  paidan 
=  **a  boy,"  and  a^<yo«=** guiding,"  **  a 
guide."  The  paidogogos,  or  pedajgogue, 
in  a  Greek  household  was  a  slave,  who 
took  the  children  to  and  from  school.  The 
function  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  to 
teach  the  Jew  the  Christian  faith ;  it  was 
the  slave  which  led  him  to  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  left  him  there  sitting  for 
instruction  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine 
Master. 

Soienoo  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Scientia  = 
**  knowledge,"  "science"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Madda, 
from  yadha  =  *°to  know,"  in  Dan  i.  4. 
It  means  knowledge  or  sdenoe. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Gnosis  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Th»  R.y.  translates  it 
*'  the  knowledge."  The  Greek  word  may 
mean  ** knowledge"  or  *' science  of  any 
kind  "  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  term 
used  is  that  by  which  the  followers  of 
gnosticism  chose  to  designate  their  system. 
It  was  a  fantastic  type  of  fihilosophy  once 
popular,  but  not  now,  it  is  believed,  re- 
taining a  single  adherent  in  the  world. 
It  was  what  the  apostle  calls  it,  '<  science 
falsely  so  called.'^  If  the  reference  in 
1  Timothy  is  to  gnosticism,  that  system 
must  have  exists  in  germ  when  the 
epistle  was  written,  though  it  did  not 
attract  notice  till  the  second  century. 

SoorploB  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Scorpio^ 
genitive  scorpionis  ;  Gr.  Skorpvos  —  ^^  fik 
scorpion  "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 


The  rendering  of  the  Hebi 
from  aqar  =  **  to  wound,"  i 
**  the  heel "  (Gesenius),  The 
in  the  wilderness  traversed  b 
ites  (Deut.  viii.  la;  cf.  I 
Behoboam  threatened  to 
subjects  not  with  whips, 
scorpions  (1   Kings  xii.  11 ; 

14).      [AJOtABBIMj 

II.  In  the  New  Testatnent, 
The  rendering  of  the  Gree 
"  a  scorpion  "  {see  etyro.),  th< 
applied  to  any  member  of 
ScurpionidsB.  They  are  closel 
higher  spiders,  having,  like 
legs,  but  differing  in  shape,  a 
the  poison -bag  not  in  prox 
jaws,  but  at  the  extremity 


The  pain  inflicted  by  them  i 
According  to  Ehrenberg,  quot 
Bible  Dictionary,  the  scorpior 
the  Israelites  met  in  the  wil 
probably  Seoipio  maa-ocentr 
matttSy  S.  bicolor,  S.  leptocl 
funestus—a\\  which  occur  at 
Amon^  those  of  Palestine 
nigroctnetns,  S.  melanophy 
pahnatus—tXL  foimd  on  Mot 
No  father  when  his  child^  ask 
would  give  him  a  scorpion  ( 
Our  Lord  gave  His  apostle 
tread  upon  serpents  and 
perhaps  of  a  figurative  rath 
literal  kind  (Luke  x.  19).  T 
tic  locusts  had  power  given  t 
scorpions  of  the  earth  have  p 
**  and  their  torment  was  as  tl 
a  scorpion  when  it  striketh  a 
ix.  3,  10). 

8oreMb-Owl  [Eng.  =  ''  t 
screeches "  or  **  screams  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hel 
*•  a  nocturnal  spectre/'  from 
night,"  occurring  in  Isa.  xxx 
A. v.).  The  margin  of  the 
text  of  the  B.V.  translate 
.  monster,"  recalling  the**  nig] 


Scribe 


(  660  ) 


Scrip 


the  Assyrian  magical  tablets  and  of  the 
Talmud,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
enemy  of  newly-bom  children  (Pal. 
Expl.  Fund  Qiiar.  Slat.  [1893],  323). 
But  in  the  Bible  it  figures  among  the 
names  of  geuume  animus  which  were  to 
f  rcMjuent  the  ruins  of  the  several  Edomite 
cities.  Tristram  believes  it  to  be  the 
Tawny  Owl  {Sumium  ahtco),  which  is 
found  in  Gilead,  Bashan,  Lebanon ^  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  breaking  m  on 
the  stillness  of  night  with  its  hooting. 

Soribe  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Scriba=:^^a, 
public  clerk "  or  '*  writer'* ;  from  scribo^ 
*' to  write"]. 

I.  In  tlie  Old  Testament. 

(1 )  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sopher^ 
tromsaphar  =  *'  to  engrave,'*  **  to  write," 
occurring  in  forty-two  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

(a)  It  generally  means  "a  secretary," 
"  a  government  or  other  clerk,"  and  it  is 
rendered  "  secretary  "  on  the  margin  of 
some  verses  both  in  the  A.V.  and  the 
R.V.  (2  Kings  xii.  10  ;  xxvi.  19 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  1 1 ;  Esth.  iii.  12 ;  viii.  9 ;  Jer.  lii. 
26).  Some  scribes,  or  secretaries,  were 
Levites,  who  were  probably  better  edu- 
cated than  the  men  of  the  other  tribes 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13). 

{b)  In  the  later  books  the  word  is  used 
for  one  who  copies  the  Law  or  other  parts 
of  the  sacred  writings.  In  this  sense  Ezra 
is  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  "  the 
scribe**  (cf.  Ezra  vii.  6,  11  with  Neh.  viii. 
1,  4,  9,  13  ;  3rii.  26,  36 ;  xiii.  13).     FII.] 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  allied  word 
Sapher^  which  has  the  same  two  meanings 
as  No.  (1),  viz.: — 

(a)  A  secretary  (Ezra  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23). 

\b)  One  who  copies  the  Law  or  other 
portions  of  Scripture  ^Izra  vii.  12,  21). 

H  The  example  of  Ezra  in  copying  and 
expounding  the  Law  was  at  once  followed, 
and  gradually  an  order  or  profession  of 
Bcribos  arose,  which  became  stron^r 
through  the  whole  inter-Biblical  penod 
and  to  and  beyond  our  Lord's  time.  The 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  probably 
scribes,  so  was  the  celebrated  Hiuel ;  and 
there  were  many  others.     [II.] 

II.  In  the  2^ew  Teittatnent. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Gramtnateus^ 
applied  to  one  who  made  a  living  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  coijying  the  Law  or  other 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  dis- 
posing of  them  to  purchasers.  [School.] 
One  who  was  always  transcribing  the 
Hebrew  Bible  naturally  became  familiar 
with  its  contents,  and  the  scribes  acquired 
high  authority  as  interpreters  of  Scripture 
(Matt,  xvii  10;  Mark  ii.  16;  iii.  22; 
ix.  14:  xi.  27;  xii.  28,  etc.);  in  fact, 
they  and  the  Pharisees  sat  in  Moses'  seat 
— i.e.   virtually   legislated   by    becoming 


recognised  interpreters  of  the  Law  (Matt 
xxiii.  2).  But  they  could  not  make  no 
their  minds  suffidenUy  as  to  what  Ola 
Testament  doctrine  really  was  to  teach  it 
with  authority  (Matt.  vii.  29:  Mark  I 
22),  and  their  **  righteousiiees  *'  did  not 
deserve  commendation  (Matt.  v.  20). 
Their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  mass 
of  the  peoj^e  were  probably  thoee  of  the 
Pharisees:  **But  this  mmtitiide  which 
knoweth  not  the  Law  are  accursed  "  (John 
vii.  49).  Though  when  our  Lord  appeared, 
there  were  candid  men  among  the  scribes 
who  believed  in  His  teaching  (Matt  viii. 
19),  yet  the  mass  of  them  were  hopeleedy 
prej  udiced  against  Him.  They  murmured 
at  or  found  fault  with  much  that  He  and 
His  disciples  said  or  did  (Matt.  xxi.  lo ; 
Mark  ii.  6,  16 ;  iii.  22).  They  sought  to 
entangle  Him  with  ensnaring  questions, 
that  thev  might  turn  Him  into  ridicule  if 
they  could  make  Him  err,  or  entangle  Him 
with  the  Jewish  ana  Boman  authorities 
(Mark  xi.  27  ;  xii.  28 ;  Luke  vi.  7  ;  xL  53 : 
John  viii.  3).  Our  Lord  for  this  and  their 
conduct  in  other  resi>ect8  denounced  them 
and  their  allies,  the  Pharisees,  in  severe 
langua^,  putting  the  scribes  first  of  the 
two(Matt.xxiu.  13-15,  25,27,  29).  Soon 
afterwards,  the  scribes  joined  with  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  in  plotting  against 
His  life,  and  were  so  persistent  in  this 
that  on  one  occasion  the  conspirators  are 
termed  **  the  scribes  and  chief  priests  " 
(Mark  xi.  18),  though  in  general  tnis  order 
is  reversed  ^xxvi.  3  ;  Mark  x.  33 ;  Luke 
xix.  47  ;  xxii.  2).  They  had  a  large  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  Saviour's  d^fith. 
They  were  also  associated  with  the  rulers 
and  elders  in  the  persecution  of  Peter  and 
John  (Acts  iv.  5,  etc.),  and  in  that  which 
led  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (vi.  12) ; 
but  the  section  of  them  which  agreed 
with  the  Pharisees  in  opinion  took  jniul's 
part  with  respect  to  the  resurrection 
(xxiii.  9).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of 
them  in  Scripture. 

Sorip  [Eng.  from  Icelandic  and  Old 
Swedish  Skreppa  =  *'  a  bag  "]. 

A  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  provisions 
or  artides  required  on  a  ioumey.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  the  Book,  345)  sajB  that 
the  scrip  of  modem  Palestine  is  the  whole 
skin  of  a  kid  stripped  from  the  carcase  of 
the  animal,  and  tanned  by  a  very  simple 
process.  Everv  shepherd  has  such  an 
article.  David  had  one,  in  which  he  put 
the  five  stones  from  the  brook  with  which 
he  armed  himself  for  the  encounter  with 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40).  The  B.V. 
says :  "  In  the  shepherd's  bag  which  he 
had,  even  in  his  scrip."  The  scrip  of  the 
A.V.,  which  our  Lord's  apostles  were  not 
to  take,  till  a  counter-command  came 
forth  when  His  agony  drew  near,  is  called 


4ifitt 


Soriptnra 
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Sea 


in  Greek  Pern^  which  is  translated  by  the 
R.V.  »*  wallet."  It  was  probably  strung 
over  the  shoulders  (Matt.  x.  10;  Mark  vi. 
8 ;  Luke  ix.  3 ;  x.  4 ;  xxii.  3d,  36). 

Soriptnre  [Eng.  from.  Lat.  Scriptura 
=  *'  a  writing,     *'  written  characters  "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Tentatnent. 

The  rendering  in  Dan.  x.  21— A.V.— of 
the  Hebrew  Kethabh  —  **  a  writing,**  from 
kathabh  =  *'  to  write.**  It  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  Arabic  Kitdb  =  "  a  book.'* 
The  R.V.  renders  it  *'  writing.'* 

II.  In  the  Xew  Testatnent. 

(1)  In  the  Singular  rScripture).  —  The 
Tendering  of  the  GreeK  G  raphe  =  '*  de- 
lineation,'* **  writing,"  *'  that  which  is 
written,'*  **a  writing.**  It  is  often  used 
for  a  single  passage  cited  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (Mark  xii.  10;  xv.  28;  Luke  iv. 
21 ;  John  xix.  37;  Acts  i.  16;  viii.  35),  but 
more  frequently  for  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  volume  viewed  as  a  unity 
(John  ii  '22 ;  vii.  38,  42 ;  x.  35  ;  Acts  viii. 
32 ;  Rom.  iv.  3  ;  ix.  17,  etc.). 

(2)  In  the  Flttra'.— The  rendering  of 
the  Greek  Graphai  —  *'  writings." 

(«)  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(2datt.  xxi  42  ;  xxii.  29 ;  xxvi.  ^ ;  Mark 
xiv.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  27,  etc.). 

{b)  Indirectly.— 'The  epistles  of  Paul 
viewed  as  the  commenoemeut  of  a  New 
Testament  canon  (2  Peter,  iii.  16).  [Bible, 
p.  95.] 

SoythlaB  [£ng.  from  Seythia,  See  the 
article]. 

A  native  of  Scythia.  This  name  was 
applied  originally  to  the  region  imme- 
duitely  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  east  of 
the  Uarpathian  Mountains.  When  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  revealed 
the  existence  of  men  in  Asia  like  the 
£uro|)ean  Scythians  in  race,  an  Asiatic 
Scythia  began  to  be  recognised;  and 
finally,  all  North-Eastem  Europe  and 
Central  and  Northern  Asia  were  supposed 
to  be  traversed  by  the  nomad  Scjlhian 
race.  About  their  moral  qualities  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  ;  about  their 
l<ein^  far  behind  in  civilisation  there  were 
none ;  so  that  at  last  the  name  Scytluan 
was  used  as  we  now  do  Tartar,  or  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  term  Bar- 
barian. It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
(Col.  iii  11). 


I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ydm, 

(1)  The  ocean  or  general  gathering 
waters,  as  distinguished  from  the  dry 
of  the  globe  (Gen.  i.  10,  22,  26,  28;  ix.  2, 
€tc.). 

(2^  One  of  those  more  or  less  detached 
portions  of  that  ocean  which  a  modem 


ler  would  call  seas  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ; 

Sxod.  xxiii.  31,  etc.).    The  chief  seas  with 

which  the  Israelites  had  to  do  were  the 

Mediterranean,   the   Red   Sea,   and   the 

Dead  Sea. 

(3)  A  large  fresh-water  lake  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  27). 

(4)  A  large  river,  as  the  Euphrates 
(Jer.  U.  36,  42)  and  the  Nile  (Nah.  iii.  8). 

(5)  A  large  bath  [f  (6).]  (1  Kings  vii. 
39 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  4). 

(6)  Figuratively,  —  **The  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea ;  for  it  cannot  rest ; 
and  its  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt** 
(Isa.  Ivii  20 -R. v.). 

11.  In  the  New  Testatnetit, 
The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Thalassa  =3 
*♦  the  sea." 

(1)  The  ocean  (Rev.  vii.  1-3,  etc.). 

(2)  A  sea  (Acts  x.  6). 

(3;  A  large  fresh-water  lake  (Matt.  iv. 
18  ;  Mark  i.  16  ;  John  vi.  16-19  ;  xxi.  1). 

(4)  Figuratively, — ^That  which  is  glassy, 
like  the  untroubled  sea  (Rev.  xv.  2). 

H  (1)  Brazen  Sea. — The  same  as  the 
Molten  Sea  (q.v.)  (2  Kings  xxv.  13). 

%  (2)  Fast  Sea,  Eastern  Sea.— The  Dead 
Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20— A. V. 
and  R.V. ;  Zech.  xiv.  8— R.V.).     [f  (3J.] 

f  (3)  Former  Sea.  —  The  Dead  Sea 
(Zech.  xiv.  8— A.V.).  [f  (2).]  It  is 
opposed  to  the  Hinbeb  Sea  (q.v.)« 

Ti  (4)  Great  Sea.— The  Mediterranean 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4 ;  ix.  1 ; 
Ezek.  xlvu.  10,  15,  20). 

%  (5)  Hinder  Sea. — The  Western  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean  fDeut.  xi.  24 — R.V., 
text— "western  sea,"  margin;  Zech.  xiv. 
8— A. v.).  It  is  opposed  to  the  Fobxeb 
Sea  (q.v.). 

%  (6 J  Molten  Sea.— A  great  bath,  or 
'*sea,''  made  by  Solomon  for  the  priests 
to  wash  in  when  they  were  engaged  in 
the  Temple  services.  It  was  circular, 
having  a  diameter  of  10  cubits  (=15  or 
more  leet),  a  circumference  of  (more  than) 
30  feet  (upwards  of  45  feet),  and  a  depth 
of.  5  cubits  (7^  feet,  or  more).  Two  rows 
of  kuops  compassed  it  underneath.  It 
stood  upon  twelve  oxen— three  looking 
north,  three  west,  three  south,  and  three 
east  It  was  fixed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
house  eastward  toward  the  south  (1  King) 
vu.  23-39  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  2-6).  Ahaz  took 
the  sea  down  from  the  oxen  on  which  it 
stood  (2  Kings  xvi.  17),  and  finally,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
broke  the  metal  of  the  molten  sea  in 
pieces  (2  Kings  xxv.  r<,  16;  cf.  Jer. 
xxvii.   19).    Called  also  tae  Brazen  Sea 

[^  (1).] 

H  (7)  Hed  Sea.    [Red  Sea.] 

II  (8)  Salt  Sea.— The  Dead  Sea  (q.v.) 
fGen.  xiv.  3;  Numb,  xxxiv.  12 ;  Dent.  iii. 
17 ;  Josh.  iii.  16 :  xii.  3). 

f  (9)  Sea  of  Uhinnereth^  or  Chinnerotk, 
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—The  Lake  of  Galilee  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Josh.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  27). 
[Chinnebeth  f .  Oennbsabet  ^.1 

H  (10)  Sea  of  Galilee,— The  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  [GfENNEaABET  %]  (Matt.  It. 
18  ;  Mark  i.  16). 

H  (11)  Sea  of  the  Arabah.— The  Dead 
Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17— B.V.;  iv.  49— R.V. ; 
2  Kings  xiv.  2o-R.V.).     [f  (13).] 

^  {VI)  Sea  of  the  Phi  list  ines,— The 
Mediterranean  (Exod.  xxiii.  31). 

%  (13)  Sea  of  the  Fiain.— The  Dead  Sea 
(Deut.  iii.  l/— A.V. ;  iv.  49— A.V. ;  2 
Kings  xiv.  25— A. V.).     [f  (11).] 

H  (14)  Sea  of  Tibenojt.—The  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  [Geicnesabet  ^]  (John 
vi.  1 ;  xxi.  1). 

H  (15)  Vtmott  Sea,  Uttermost  Sea.— 
The  Mediterranean  (Deut.  xi.  24— A.V. ; 
Joel  ii.  20-A.V.).    [IT  (5)  (16).] 

f  (16)  JFestern  Sea.  -  The  Mediter- 
ranean (Deut.  xi.  24— B.V.  margin  ;  Joel 
ii.  20-R.V. ;  Zech.  xiv.  8-R.V.;  [II  (15).] 

Sea-Mew,  Seamew  [Englisht. 

The  rendering  in  Lev.  xi.  16— R.V. —and 
Deut.  xiv.  15— R. v.— of  the  Hebrew  noun 
Shahhaphf  from  the  verb  ahahhaph  =  *'  to 
peel  oflf  the  bark,"  **  to  be  thin,"  "slender," 
or  ''emaciated,"  applyingtoaomeemaciatei 
bird  ceremonially  unclean.  The  A.V.  makes 
it  the  ♦*  cuckow"**  (cuckoo).  The  Septua- 
f?int,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  R.V.  regard 
it  as  a  Fea-mew  or  sea-guU.  Tristram 
believes  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  a  sea- 
bird  in  general ;  or  if  any  single  species  is 
meant,  then  the  Sterna  fluviattlis.  the 
common  torn,  or  sea-swallow.  It  looks 
**  emaciated,"  but  has  a  strong  and  grace- 
ful flij^ht.  It  might  be  incmded  under 
the  designation  sea-mew,  for  the  Stemine, 
or  terns,  are  a  sub- family  of  the  Luidfe, 
or  gulls.  It  is  plentiful  along  the  shores 
of  Palestine. 

Sea-Monstee  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tannin 
in  Gen.  i.  21— R.V.— and  Job  vii.  12— 
B.V.,  in  both  of  which  places  the  A.V. 
translates  it  **  a  whale."  It  occurs  in  the 
R.V.  also  on  the  margins  of  Psalm  Ixxiv. 
1,  3  and  cxlviii.  7,  where  the  text  has 
*' dragon."  It  probably  refers  to  the 
larger  denizens  of  the  deep,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  whale  or  the  seal  type. 

(2)  Plural.— The  rendering  in  Lam.  iv. 
3— A.V.— of  the  Hebrew  Tannin  [No.  1.1, 
which  being  a  singular,  and  standing  m 
the  Hebrew  before  a  plural  verb,  is  pro- 
bably a  copyist's  error.  At  the  foot  of 
the  pa^  is  Tawwim  =  "jackals."  This, 
which  IS  probably  the  correct  reading, 
is  adopted  by  the  R.V. 


(1)  [Eng.  from  Anglo-Saxonj. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tahhash 
in  fourteen  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (all  R.V.),  in  thirteen  of  which  the 


covering  of  the  tabernacle  "  the  ark.*'  etc 
is  descnoed  (Exod.  xxv.  5,  etc,).  In  the 
fourteenth  passage  (Ezek.  xri.  10)  the 
reference  is  to  the  material  of  whidi  the 
shoes  or  sandals  for  women  in  Jemaakm 
were  made.  The  margin  of  the  R.V. 
substitutes  "porpoise,"  the  text  of  the 
A.V.  (it  has  no  marginal  altematiTe) 
"  badger  "  ;  and  there  are  other  oninioitt. 
It  is  said  that  seals  abounded  in  tiie  Gulf 

of  Suez.      [SSAI^KIK.] 

Seal  (2)  [Eng.  remotely  from  lAt. 
Sitfillum  =  **aseal"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hkotham^ 
from  hhatham  =  **  to  seal,"  "to  rign." 
Gesenius  believes  the  first  word  to  mean 
"a  seal  "  or  "a  signet-ring  "  ;  i.e.  **a 
ring  with  a  seal  fixed  into  its  outer  rim  " 
(I  Rings  xxi.  8 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25; 
Exod.  xxviii.  11, 21 :  Esth.  iii.  12  ;  viii.  8  ; 
Isa.  xxxix.  11;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  11,  44; 
Dan.  vi.  17;  xii.  4). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Sph  regis  = 
"a  seal,"  "a  signet-ring,"  or  **  the 
impression  made  by  a  seaL"  The  seven- 
sealed  book,  or  roil,  was  so  arranged  that 
when  the  first  seal  was  broken,  the  events 
of  the  first  period,  in  chronological  order, 
were  capable  of  being  read,  as  were  thoee 
of  the  second  period  when  the  second  seal 
was  broken ;  and  so  with  the  rest  (Rev.  v. 
1,  2,  6:  vi.  3,  5,  etc.).  (For  figurative 
cases  of  the  word,  see  John  iii.  33 ;  Botn. 
iv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  etc) 

SMlflkiii  [Eng.]  [Seal  (1)]  (Exod. 
xxv.  5 ;  xxvi.  14,  etc— R.V.  text). 

S«bft  [Heb.  Sehha  (from  Ethioptc)  = 
"aman'^  {?)  {Gesenius)^. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7; 
1  Chron.  i.  9). 

CI)  The  rqgion  which  he  p€K>pIed,  or  the 
tribe  to  which  he  gave  ongin.  Its  king 
was  to  serve  the  royal  personage  whooe 
glory  was  the  theme  of  the  seventy- aeoond 
Psalm  ^Psalm  Ixxii.  10).  It  is  associated 
withEUiiopia  in  Isa.  xliiL  3  ;  xiv.  14.  Its 
people  were  men  of  stature  (xiv.  14). 
JSarkans.]  Josephus  {Antiq,  IL  x.  2> 
identifies  Seba  with  the  isle  of  Mero^. 
The  region  so  named  is  situated  between 
the  Nile  and  its  affluent,  the  Atbara.  It 
is  about  400  miles  long  by  200  broad.  The 
ancient  city  of  Meroe  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  26 
mUes  north-east  of  Shendy  (Keith  John- 
ston). 

S^lMUii,  Bhftbam  [Heb.  Sehham  = 
"refrigeration"    or    "a  sweet   odour" 

{Gesenius)']. 

A  place  east  of  the  Jordan  (Xumb. 
xxxii.  3).  Apparently  the  same  as  SiB- 
XAH  (q.v.). 
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Sebftt  [Shebat]  (Zech.  I  7— A.V.). 

Seeaoab  [Heb.  Sekhakhah  =  «a 
hedge,**  **  a  fence,*'  **  an  enclosure  **]. 

A  village  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah. 
Major  Conder  places  it  doubtfully  at  the 
ruin  called  Sikkeh  or  Dikkeh,  about  2 
miles  east  of  Bethany  (Josh.  xv.  61). 

Seen,  Seohn  [Heb.  Sikhu  =  <'  a  hill,** 
"  a  watch- tower  *^j. 

A  village  near  Uamah  (No.  3)  through 
which  Saul  passed  when  seeking  for 
David  at  the  time  the  latter  was  with 
Samuel  and  the  other  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xix.  22).  Major  Conder  doubtfully  sug- 
gests as  its  site  Suweikeh,  about  3  miles 
north- west-by-north  of  er  Bam  (Bamah), 
and  about  7^  north,  slightly  west,  from 
Jerusalem.  There  are  various  other  con- 
jectures. 

Seomidiis  [Lat.  =  '*  second,**  **  sub- 
ordinate,*' *' prosperous.'*  In  N.T.  Gr. 
Sekoutidoti], 

A  man  of  Thessalonica  who  accom- 
paiiied  Paul  from  Macedonia  into  Asia 
Minor  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Seer  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Roeh  = 
**a  seer,**  '*one  who  sees,**  from  raah  = 
<*to  see,**  being  the  old  name  given 
among  the  Hebrews  to  a  prophet  (Nabhi) 
n  Siwi.  ix.  9).  It  contmued  to  be  one 
aesignatiou  of  Samuel  (I  Chron.  ix.  22 ; 
XXVI.  28;  xxix.  29),  and  is  appended  to 
the  name  of  Hanani,  a  prophet  in  Asa*8 
reign  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7,  10).    [Pbophet.] 

Segnb  [Heb.  Seghubh  =  ''exalted,** 
"elevated,*^  "  lofty '^l. 

(1)  The  youngest  or  younger  son  of 
Hiel.  He  died  when  his  father  set  up 
the  gates  of  Jericho,  which  he  was  then 
re-building  (1  Kings  xvi.  34),  com- 
pleting the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  pro* 
nounced  by  Joshua(Josh.  vi.  26). 

(2)  The  son  of  Hezron,  by  a  daughter 
of  Machir  (1  Chron.  il  21,  22). 

Selr  [Heb.  =  *'  rough,**  *♦  hairy,** 
"  shaggy,*^  *'  brisUy,**  '*  prickly  **]. 

I.  A  Man. 

A  Horite,  or  cave-dweller,  who  had 
numerous  descendants  (Gon.  xxxvi.  20; 
1  Chron.  i.  38). 

II.  J'iaces. 

(1)  A  mountain-range  constituting  a 
re^on  or  country,  presumablv  settled 
originally  by  the  descendants  oi  Seir  the 
Horite  [I.],  who  seem  to  have  been  cave- 
dwellers  rgen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvi.  20,  21,  30). 
rSELA.J  They  were  destroyed  bv  the 
aescenaants  of  Esau,  who  succeeded  them 
in  Mount  Seir  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22 ;  cf.  also 
5,  8,  29 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  4).  This  was  during 
the  life-time  of  Esau  himself  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3 ;  xxxiii.  14, 16 ;  xxxvi.  8, 9  ;  Deut.  ii.  4, 
5  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  10).    The  Israelites  were 


directed  to  "  compass  **  or  go  round  Mount 
Seir,  instead  of  forcing  a  passage  through 
it  on  their  way  to  Canaan  (cf .  Numb.  xx. 
14-21,  xxi.  4,  with  Deut.  li.  4-8,  28,  29; 
2  Chron.  xx.  10).  Mount  Seir  was  called 
also  Edom  (cf.  Numb.  xxiv.  18 ;  Judg. 
V.  4 ;  Isa.  xxi.  11,  etcO  and  Iduilba  (q.v.) 
(Ezek.  XXXV.  15).  Hence  "the  children 
of  Seir*'  were  the  Edomites  (2  Chix)n. 
XXV.  14 ;  cf.  XX.  22). 

(2)  A  mountain,  presumablv  roug^h  or 
shaggy,  on  the  border-line  of  the  territory 
of  «fuaah  west  from  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh. 
XV.  10).  It  is  one  of  the  ridges  near  that 
site,  but  its  exact  situation  is  unde- 
termined. 

(3)  (F)  A  mountain,  or  mountainous 
region,  possessed  originally  by  the 
AmalekitM.  Five  hun£*ed  Simeonites, 
however,  expelled  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  place  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43).  This  is 
generally  identified  with  Seir  II.  (1).  It 
is  not  certain  that  it  may  not  be  Seir 
II.  (2).  But  it  may  be  distmct  from  both. 
If  so,  then  the  natural  place  to  locate  it  is 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula, near  the  Simeonite  territory,  which 
is  considerably  north-west  from  the 
Edomite  Mount  Seir. 

III.  A  PeopU. 

Sometimes,  in  poetry,  Seir  is  a  personifi- 
cation, meaning  not  Mount  Seir,  but  its 
inhabitants,  the  Edomitee  (Ezek.  xxv.  8). 

Selrali.  Seirafh  [Heb.  ^rffA  =  "a 
hairy  animal,**  "a  she-goat."  Applied 
to  a  locality,  it  may  mean  "  shaggy  with 
trees**]. 

A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim  to  which 
Ehud  escaped  after  murdering  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  26— A. V.  and  B.V.).  Site 
unidentified. 

Selr&tli  [Seisah]  (Judg.iiL  26— A.y.). 


(1)  [Heb.  iSifZa=*'a  rock"]. 
A  place  in  Edom  (Mount  Seir)  taken  by 
Amajdah,  king  of  Judah,  and  named  by 
him  Joktheel  ("subdued  by  God*')  (2 
Kings  xiv.  7;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxv.  11,  12^, 
apparently  implying  that  it  was  exoeea- 
ingly  difficult  to  capture.  The  new  name 
did  not  take  root,  and  the  old  one,  Sela  = 
"rock,**  or  Hasselah  =  "the  rock,**  soon 
re-appeared.  Sela  vras  situated  towards 
the  wilderness  (Isa.  xvi.  1 — B.V.).  It  is 
probably  referred  to  in  Judg.  i.  36;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  12 ;  and  Chad.  3  {see  the 
B.V.  margin  of  those  three  verses).  The 
last  passage  represents  the  inhabitants  of 
Sela  as  dwelling  high  up,  the  situation  of 
their  houses  resemDling  that  of  eagles* 
nests.  All  this  points  to  the  ravine  called 
by  the  Greeks  Petra,  meaning  "  a  rock,*' 
wnich  is  simply  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Sela  (cf.  Isa.  xvi.  1— B.V., 
margin).      Josephus  {Antiq.  IV.  iv.  7) 
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Bays  that  the  name  which  the  city  bore  in 
his  days  was  Petra.  Some  time  prior  to 
the  fourth  century  b.o.  Petra  haa  passed 
from  the  Edomites  to  the  Nabathean 
Arabs.  [Edohites,  Nebaioth.]  About 
70  B.C.  it  had  for  its  king  an  Aretas, 
perhaps  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  later 
Aretas  of  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  In  a.d.  105  it  was 
aimexed  to  the  Roman  Empire  by  Trajan. 
The  place  was  re- discovered  by  Burck- 
hardt  in  1812,  and  has  since  been  visited 
by  various  travellers.  It  lies  in  a  nook 
excavated  by  water  on  the  south-eastern 
flank  of  Mount  Hor.  The  valley,  with 
branching  side  valleys,  may  be  4,500  feet 
long  by  <40  to  1,500  broad,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  precipitous  cliffs. 
The  chief  portion  of  it  is  called  \V4dy  Mdsa 
(the  valley  of  Moses),  though  he  was  never 
there.  A  rivulet  traverses  it  through  its 
whole  length.  The  variegated  colours  of 
the  rocks— red,  brown,  yellow,  white — 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  There  are 
tombs,  remains  of  temples,  an  amphi* 
theatre,  a  triumphal  arco,  etc.,  most  of 
them  apparently  of  Roman  times.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  tombs  and  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  adjacent  cliffs,  some  of 
which  may  be  of  older  date. 

Sela-Iiuckahl£IL0th  [Heb.  SelaHam- 
mah/iieqoth  =^*^the  rock  '  or  "cleft  of 
divisions  or  escapes."     «S^*  the  article!. 

A  mountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
It  was  so  called  because  David  on  one 
side  of  the  eminence  eluded  or  escaped 
Saul  on  the  other  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  28). 
Major  Conder  points  out  that  about  8 
miles  east -north -east  from  Maon  there  is 
a  cliff  called  W&dy  (Valley  of)  MalAky,  a 
narrow  but  deep  cnasm,  impassable  except 
b^  making  a  circuit  of  many  miles.  Saul 
might  have  been  near  enough  to  see 
David,  and  vet  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  approach  nim  directly. 

Selali  (1)  [Sexa]  (2  Kings  xiv.  7— 
A.  v.). 

Selali  (2)  [Heb.  Selah,  from  Seleh  = 
"rest,"  "silence":  from  «<i/«A  = '*to 
rest,"  "to  be  silent"]. 

A  word  occuning  seventy -one  times  in 
the  Psalms,  as  well  as  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  13. 
Sir  John  Stainer  gives  six  distinct  opinions 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  has  been  held  to 
signify :  (1)  a  pause  ;  (2)  a  repetition,  like 
Da  capo  ;  (3)  the  end  of  a  strophe ;  (4)  a 
playing  with  full  power  ( fortissimo);  (5 J 
a  benmng  of  the  body,  an  obeisance ;  ana 
(6)  a  short-recurring  symphony  (a  riior^ 
nelh).  He  himself  strongly  supports  the 
last  of  these  six  opinions  (Stainer,  Music 
of  the  Bible,  eS,  69). 

Seled  [Heb.  Seledh  =  "exultation  " 
or  "heat,"  "a tide"  {Gesenim)], 

A  son  of  Nadab,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  30), 


SelenoU    [Let,   from    Or.    SHmkei^. 
See  the  article]. 

A  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  calkd 
after  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Alpmndfr 
the  Great's  generals,    and    sabBeqaently 
himself   a  conqueror    and  a  kuig.     [Sf* 
p.  301.]    It  was  situated  near  ti&e  ntoatk 
of  the  Orontes,  and  was  the  seamrt  of 
Antioch,  the  latter  city  bon^  16  nuke  ss 
the  river  (cf.   1  Mace  xL    8).     St.  FauI 
sailed  from  Seleuda  when  departing  witk 
Barnabas  on  his  first  miBsaonazy  jonracv 
(Acts  xiii.   4),  and  probabljr    he  disetn- 
barked  there  at  least  once  while  retoniinf 
from  abroad  to  Syria  (cf.  xiv.  26).    The 
ruins  of  the  harbour  and  city  still  rema 
at  es  Suweidiyeh.    The  two  piers  of  tke 
former  are  stiu  called  Paul  and  Bamafasa 


[N.T.  Gr.]  [Shem ]  (Luke  iii.  36— 

A.V.). 

SemAOhlah  [Heb.  Semukk^mkm  ^ 
"  whom  Jehovah  sustains  "T. 

A  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  c^randsao  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  7). 

Semei  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  SAimei 
(q.v.)]. 

The  son  of  a  certain  Joseph,  and  the 
father  of  Mattathias,  in  the  ancestry  of 

our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  2^. 

Semitio.    [SHExrnc] 

Sexitic  Lanouaobb.    [SHEacmo  Lax- 

OUAOE8.] 

Senaab  [Heb.  ="  hatred "  (?)  (Gc 
ienius);  "thorny"  (?)  {Oxford BibU)]. 

Possibly  a  person  whose  numeroa^ 
descendants— but  more  probably  a  town 
or  village,  many  of  whose  inhabitants — 
returned  with  Zenibbabel  from  the  Babjr- 
lonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  3d;  Xeh.  vii 
38).  Hassenaoii  of  Neh.  iii  3  is  Senaah. 
with  the  article  prefixed.  If  a  place,  its 
site  is  unknown. 


[Heb.  =  "a   tooth"    (?),     "» 
rock"  (?),   "a  diflf"  (?),  "a  crag"  (?) 
{Gesenius),  or  **  a  thorn'*  (?)]. 
A  sharp  rock,  one  of  two  constituting  a 

Sss  running  east  and  west  between 
ichmash  and  Gibeah.  It  was  the  more 
southerly  of  the  cliffs,  and  nearer  Gibesh 
than  Michmash.  It  was  between  these 
two  rocks  that  Jonathan  and  his  annoor- 
bearer  passed  when  they  were  going  to 
surprise  the  Philistine  garrison  Tl  sum. 
xiv.  4,  5).  Major  0>nder  places  it  at  the 
Wady  Suweinlt,  about  3^  miles  south-east- 
by-south  from  Michmash. 


[Heb.  5^iiir  =  "s 
leathern  cuirass"  (?).  Or,  *' a  cataract," 
"a  waterfall"]. 

The  Amorite  name  of  Hermon  (I>eut. 
iii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  v.  23 ;  Ezek  xxvii.  o).  In 
SoL  Song  iv.  8  Senir  and  Hermon  ais 


8ennacli0rib 


(  6G5  ) 


Sennacherib 


istinguished,  each  probably  bein|f  a  dis- 
inct  peak  of  the  giant  mountain.  The 
LV.  has  Shenir,  except  in  1  Chrou.  v.  23 ; 
he  R.V.,  more  exactly  following  the 
lebrew,  has  everywhere  Senir. 

Sennaolierlb  [Heb.  Sanhherihhy  from 
Vssyrian  Sinu-akhi-trba  =  **  Sin  [or  the 
noon]  increases  brothers  "  {,Prof.  Jiawlin- 
ton);  "the  moon-god  increased  the 
)rethren"  (Sayre)]. 

A  son  of  Sargon,  and,  as  the  etymology 
clearly  implies,  a  younger  son.  He  sue- 
;eedea  to  the  A^yrian  throne  on  the 
nurder  of  his  father,  on  the  12th  of  Ab 
^July),  B.C.  705.  Though  a  warrior,  he 
«ras  inferior  to  Sargon  in  ability.  He  was 
xtaatful,  cruel,  and  not  wise  enoujgh  to 
perpetuate  his  conquests  by  conalmting 
:hose  whom  he  had  vanquished.  (For  the 
roubles  caused  by  Merodach-Baodan  at 
Babylon,  to  his  deieat  and  that  of  his  all^, 
;he  King  of  Elam,  at  the  battle  of  Kis, 
3.e.  7i>4,  we  Mebodach-Baladan.)  In 
r03  the  victor  retximed  in  triumph  to 
M^ineveh,  laden  with  captives  and  spoil. 
Prom  the  time  that  Sargon  had  captured 
Ferusalem,  711  B.C.,  Hezekiah  had  oeen  a 
;ributary  of  Assyria.  Now,  however, 
)robably  because  he  had  a  less  vigorous 
dug  to  deal  with,  he  declared  his  inde- 
)eudence,  and,  to  aid  him  in  achieving  it, 
)ut  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
onsisting  of  the  various  petty  rulers 
round.  Tyre  hal  revolted  against  As- 
\Tia,  and  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt  and 
!ithioi>ia,  had  promised  assistance  to  the 
onfeaerates.  In  701  B.C.  Sennacherib 
ppeared  in  Palestine,  capturing  Great 
nd  Little  Zidon,  Zarephath,  Aclmb,  and 
Lccho  (Acre),  but  Tyre  appears  to  have 
eld  out.  Proceeding  to  the  Philistine 
^untiT,  he  took  Ashkelon,  Beth-Dagon, 
ad  Joppa.  Next  he  totally  defeated 
irhakaii  at  the  battle  of  Eltekeh,  and 
Ided  to  his  conquests  Ekron.  Then  he 
vaded  Judah,  and  by  his  own  account 
ok  forty-six  fortifiea  cities  or  towns, 
e  carried  away,  he  says,  200,150  people 

Stivej  taking  at  the  same  time  muiti- 
es  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels, 
id  sheep  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii.  13).  After- 
irds  he  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
th  the  intention  of  taking  the  city. 
[ezekiah.J  No  express  mention  is,  of 
irse,  to  be  expected  in  the  Assyrian 
«ription8  of  his  failure  to  possess  himself 

the  capital,  but  it  is  clearly  implied. 
wd  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter : 
lezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  like  a  bird 
a  cage  in  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city.  I 
Ut  a  Kne  of  forts  against  him,  and  I 
(>t  back  his  heel  from  ffoing  out  of  the 
at  gato  of  his  city."  lliere  is  no 
ntion    here,    it   will  be   observed,    of 

iurittfff  but  only  of  investing  the  city. 


..."  The  fear  of  the  greatness  of  my 
majesty  overwhelmed  him,  even  Heze- 
kiah, and  he  sent  after  me  to  Nineveh,  my 
royal  dty,  by  way  of  gift  and  tribute,  the 
Arabs  and  his  bodv-guard,  whom  he  had 
brought  for  the  deduce  of  Jerusalem,  his 
royal  city,  and  had  furnished  with  pay, 
along  with  thirty  talents  of  gold,  800 
talents  of  pure  silver,  carbuncles,  and 
other  precious  stones,  a  couch  of  ivory, 
thrones  of  ivory,  an  elephant's  hide,  an 
elephant's  tusk,  rare  woods  of  various 
names,  a  vast  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
eunuchs  of  his  palace,  dancine  men  and 
dancing  women ;  and  he  sent  his  ambas- 
sador  to  offer  homage'*  (Sayce,  Assyria^ 
44,  45).  Be  it  observed  that  these  gifts 
were  sent  after  Sennacherib  to  Nineveh, 
Hezekiah  reigning  at  Jerusalem,  just  as  he 
did  before  the  sieee.  Though  the  confes- 
sion is  not  frankly  made,  Sennacherib 
tacitly  admits  that  he  failed  to  take  the 
city.  A  story  was  told  the  Greek  historian 
Heixxlotus  by  the  Egyptian  priests  that 
Sennacherib  advanced  against  Egjrpt,  and 
had  reached  Pel  usium,  when  immense  num- 
bersof  field-mice  destroyed  the  bow-strings 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  next  morning  com- 
menced their  flight  from  the  country. 
This  may  be  an  echo  of  the  catastrophe 
thus  told  by  the  Bible  :  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and 
dwelt  at  Nineveh "  (2  Kings  xix.  35 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  21).  (For  the  whole  series 
of  historic  events  in  which  Sennacherib 
and  Hezekiah  figure  as  antagonists,  xee 
2  Kings  xviii  1-xx.  21 ;  2  C]m)n.  xxxii. 
1-33;  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.)  [Hezekiah.] 
Sennacherib's  failure  against  Jerusalem 
was  in  B.C.  701.  In  B.o.  700  anew  Baby- 
lonian revolt  occurred,  which  took  some 
time  to  quell.  In  B.C.  694  the  Assyrian 
kingatt^pted  to  root  out  the  followers 
of  Merodach-Baladan  from  their  last 
refuge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulai.  In  690 
he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Elamites  in  the  battle  of 
Khfuule,  and  then  all  but  destroyed 
Babylon,  even  flooding  it  with  water 
from  a  canal.  The  remaining  nine  years 
of  his  reign  were  mostly  peaceful.  About 
B.C.  695  he  had  finished  a  great  palace 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Nineveh. 
It  was  1,500  feet  long  and  700  broad,  with 
great  courts,  halls,  and  chambers.  He 
restored  another  palace,  and  built  a 
fortified  wall,  8  miles  in  droumference, 
around  Nineveh  (Geor^^  Smith,  Assyria^ 
119,  126).  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  and  five  mouths,  he  was  assassinated 
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on  the  20th  of  Tebet  (December),  B.C.  681, 
bv  two  of  his  sons — Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer.  who  were  excited  ap^ainst  him 
because  nis  favourite  in  the  mmily  was 
another  brother,  Esarhaddon  (2  JEings 
xix.  37 ;  2  Chron.  xzxii.  21).  A  large 
sculptured  slab  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  a  representation  of  Sennacherib,  and 
among  the  smaller  clav  tablets  is  one  like 
a  little  cask,  in  which  he  gives  in  cunei- 
form characters  his  own  version  of  the  ex- 
pedition a^nst  Hezekiah.  There  is  also 
an  inscription  of  his  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Sennab  [Heb.  =  "hating  "  (?).  "  de- 
testing" {OeseniM);  "bristly"  (?)  {Ox- 
ford mble)].  [Hassenuah]  (Neh.  xi.  9— 
A.  v.). 

Seorim  [Heb.  =  "barley"]. 
The  head  of  the  fourth  course  of  priests 
in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  8). 

tei^har  [Heb.  =  "numbering"]. 

The  "  mount "  or  "  hill  counti^r  *^  of  the 
East,  constituting  the  limit  in  one  (the 
eastern  [?])  direction  of  the  territory 
settled  by  the  descendants  of  Joktafi  (Qen. 
X.  30— A. V.  and  R.V.).  Mr.  Reginald 
Poole  (Smithes  Did.  iii.  1 197)  and  others 
identify  it  with  an  Arabian  seaport— 
Dhafdri,  or  Zafari,  Dhaf&r,  or  Zamr- in 
the  province  of  Hadramaut,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  a  little  nearer  the  Persian  Gulf 
than  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing town,  but  is  now  in  ruins. 

Sepharad  [Heb.  Sepharadhy  of  doubt- 
ful meaning]. 

A  place  to  which  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem were  to  be  carried  away  captive 
(Obad.  20).  Its  situation  is  unsettled, 
out  it  mav  be  the  same  as  Sparad,  a  place 
mentionea  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  between  Cappadoda  and 
Ionia.  This  may  place  it,  as  one  tradi- 
tion has  done,  near  the  Bosphorus.  It 
has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Saidis. 

Sepharvalm  [Heb.  =  "  (the)  two 
Sipparas. ' '    ^See  the  article] . 

A  place  conquered  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kmgs  xvii.  24;  xvui.  34;  xix.  13; 
Isa.  xxxvi  19;  xxxvii.  13),  and  from 
which  thev  brought  colonists  to  inhabit 
Samaria  when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  While 
yet  the  Sepharvites  remained  heathen, 
they  were  accustomed  to  bum  their 
chudren  in  the  fire  to  two  "  gods,"  called 
Adraiocblech  and  Anahxelech  (q.v.) 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31).  As  implied  by  the 
Hebrew  name,  Sepharvaim^  which  is  a 
dual,  two  places  were  combmed  to  form  a 
single  city.  They  were  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Euphrates.  That  on  the 
eastern  bank,  Sippara  of  Samas,  or  "  the 


»un-ffod,"  was  Sippara  proper.  It  is  now 
called  Abu-Habba.  That  on  the  western 
bank,  Sippara  of  Anunit  (the  wife  of 
AnuJ,  "  the  god  of  the  sky,^'  was  ctlkd 
Agad^,  or  Accad.  It  was  the  old  capital 
of  Sargon  I.,  and  save  name  to  all 
Northern  Babylonia  (Seyce,  Ftr9h  Light, 
114).  It  was  from  this  r^ion  that  the 
name  Aocadian  came.  Sepharvaim  is  a 
few  miles  above  Babylon. 

Seiiliarvites  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sephsnim 
=  "  natives  "  or  "  inhabitants  of  Sephar- 
vaim "  (2  Kings  xvii.  31). 

Septnaglnt  [From  Lat.  SepUta^inU  - 
*  *  seventy. ' '    See  the  article] . 

The  most  celebrated  Greek  version  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  first  mentkni 
of  it  in  history  seems  to  be  that  of  Aii§- 
tobulus,  a  Jewish  writer  about  2d0  B.C, 
who  states  that  while  the  narrative  of 
the  exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  ete.,  had  been  trans- 
ferred into  Greek  previoualy,  the  Septua- 
gint  was  translated  from  the  Helvew  in 
the  rei^  of  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,  under 
the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereos. 
This  simple  story  is  quite  credible. 
Josephus,  who  professes  to  have  derived 
his  mformation  from  a  lett^  written  bf 
a  certain  Aristeas — now  known  not  to  K 
genuine,  whence  he  is  called  the  Psendo- 
Aristeas— adds  to  the  story  considerably  hf 
supplying  details,  some  of  which  have  a 
rather  mythic  aspect.  He  says  that  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  librarian  to  Ptokmf 
Philadelphus  (who  reigned  alone  from 
B.C.  283  to  247),  wished  to  add  to  the 
200,000  volumes  already  under  his  charffs 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  "  books  of  laws,  * 
and  tuive  them  translated  into  Greek,  as 
they  were  unintelligible  in  the  original 
tongue.  The  kin^  at  once  consent^l  to 
the  proi>osal,  and  m  his  own  name  made 
application  to  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
£ieazar,  for  seventy-two  aged  and  skilful 
interpreters,  six  from  each  tribe,  to  make 
the  translation.  They  arrived,  were  hos- 
pitably treated,  and  executed  thelitenxy 
work  for  which  they  had  come  in  a  quiet 
house  assigned  them  for  the  purpose  in  an 
island  (Pharos),  connected  with  the  main- 
land bv  a  "  bnd^  "  (or  mole).  Josephns 
and  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  cor^^ 
spondents  whom  he  mentions  oaD  the 
book  to  be  translated  "  the  law,"  "  their 
laws."  "the  Jewish  legislation,"  **the 
legislation  of  God,"  and  he  writes  of  the 
"legislator,"  and  "of  that  God  whose 
laws  they  appeared  to  be."  It  is  often 
assumed  that  this  was  the  whole  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  his  language  is  more  ^)pco* 
priate  if  limited  to  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  TestaJneot 
may  not  have  been  rendered  into  Greek 
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till  a  subsequent  period.  Josephus  says 
that  the  work  took  seventy-two  days.  If 
in  round  numbers  there  were  seventy 
interpreters,  and  they  worked  for  seventy- 
days  (the  real  fig^ures  in  both  cases  beiu^ 
seventh-two),  then  a  double  reason  would 
arise  K>r  calling  the  version  the  Septua- 
gint ;  but  the  fu*st  of  these — the  approxi- 
mate number  of  the  interpreters  —  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  most  effect  in 
determining  the  name  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
XII.  ii.  2-15).  Philo,  Justm  Martyr, 
and  Epiphanius  give  essentially  the  same 
story,  but  with  embellishments.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
narratives  of  these  writers,  but  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  for  at  least  the  details 
breaks  down.  They  are  contradicted  also 
by  internal  proofs.  If  Josephus's  narra- 
tive were  correct,  then  we  should  find  the 
Septuag^nt  translation  executed  in  the 
dialect  of  Greek  current  at  the  time  in 
Palestine  :  in  reality,  it  is  in  the  Alexan- 
irian  dialect,  and  abounds  in  E^ptian 
words.  The  translators  were  evidently 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  the  story  about 
.he  coming  of  the  seventy-two  translators 
'romJerusplem  is  untrue.  There  is  nothing 
mprobable  in  the  statement  that  the 
ibrurian  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
hat  enlightened  ruler  himself  might  wish 
or  a  translation  of  the  Jewish  law  for  his 
ibrary ;  but  the  desire  for  such  a  work 
lust  have  been  yet  stronger  among  the 
lumerous  Jews  who  had  been  taken  to 
Ceypt  or  settled  in  it  from  the  time  of 
Llexander  the  Great,  and  especially 
luring  the  long  reign  (b.c.  323  to  283}  of 
'tolemy  Logus,  Pniladelphus*s  father, 
t  is  generally  admitted  that  the  transla- 
ion  of  the  Pentateuch  was  commenced 
ither  under  Philadelphus  or  Lagus.  It 
\  well  executed.  In  due  time  other  books 
ollowed  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  from 
rauslators  differing  greatly  from  each 
ther  in  skill.  The  next  best  translation 
fter  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  Proverbs. 
Tie  translator  of  Job  was  a  good  Greek 
^olar,  but  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
ith  Hebrew.  Esther,  Psalms,  and  the 
rophets  appeared  apparently  between 
)0  and  170  B.C.,  the  tnmslation  not  being 
jry  satisfactory.  But  differences  are 
.scemible.  Of  the  prophets,  the  book  of 
^remiah  is  best  executed,  Amos  and 
zekiel  next,  and  Isaiah  far  behind ;  but 
•  all  the  prophets,  nay,  of  all  the  Old 
estameiit  nooks,  Daniel  was  the  worst 
anslatyl  :  so  much  so  that  the  early 
hri.Htiain  substituted  for  it  the  version  of 
heodotian.  [Vebsioxs  I.  3.  (3).]  The 
JW8  were  so  pleased  with  the  Septuagint 
I  it?  first  apjjearance,  that  they  instituted 
I  annual  feast  at  Alexandria  to  celebrate 
I  issue.  At  last,  however,  when  they 
und  the   use  Christians  made  of  it  in 


establishing  the  Messiahship  of  Christ, 
they  dropTOd  the  feast^  and  appointed  a 
fast,  in  which  they  might  give  vent  to 
their  lamentation  that  the  version  had 
ever  seen  the  light.  Our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  supported  the  Septuagint  by  using 
it  frequenuy.  In  quoting  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  sometimes  they  did  so 
verbatim,  or  with  unimportant  verbal 
changes  from  the  Septuagmt;  at  others, 
they  set  it  aside,  and  apparently  trans- 
lated  themselves  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  Mr.  Grinfield,  a  high  authority 
on  the  Septuagint,  says  that  there  are 
about  350  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  €k>8pel8,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles,  of  which  only  about  fifty 
materially  differ  from  the  Greek.  When 
Philip  met  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  the 
latter  was  reading  the  Septuagint  (Acts 
viii.  30-33^.  There  are  considerable 
similarities  oetween  it  and  the  Sax abztan 
Pentateuch  (q.v.).  Uncial  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagmt,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
exist,  belonging,  it  is  believed^  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  Christian  cen- 
turies ;  Cursives  to  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  celebrated  printed  editions 
of  it  are  four :  that  of  the  Complutousiau 
Polyglot,  1514-1517;  the  Aldine  edition, 
published  at  Venice  in  1518;  the  Roman 
one,  issued  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  a.d. 
1587 ;  and  Faber's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  sent  forth  in  1816.  Founded 
on  a  comparison  of  tiiese  four  are  various 
more  modem  editions.  The  Septuagint 
will  always  possess  the  highest  interest  to 
the  Christian  student,  renoering,  as  it  does, 
great  assistance  both  in  Biblical  criticism 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Sepiilolire[Eng. from Lat.  SepuUt-um'], 
A  grave.  The  Jews,  as  a  rule,  buried 
their  dead  in  natural  caves  or  caverns,  if 
they  could  find  them  in  suitable  places; 
or  if  not,  then  by  artificially  sooopmg  out 
hollow  places  in  the  faces  of  rocks.  For 
each  new  interment  a  fresh  niche  in  the 
rock  had  to  be  cut  out.  This  explains 
why,  when  Jacob  had  become  by  inherit- 
ance the  proprietor  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  ne  said :  *'  In  my  grave  which 
I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
there  shalt  thou  bury  me"  (Gen.  1.  5). 
By  *' digged  for  me**  he  meant  that  he 
had  cut  out  a  separate  niche.  Sometimes 
there  were  double  tiers  of  niches,  oue 
above  the  other  (Thomson,  Land  and  the 
Book,  106,  107).  A  stone  was  required 
for  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchral  cavern, 
else  predatory  animals  and  irreverent  men 
would  be  likely  to  invade  the  sanctuary 
of  the  dead.  The  cliffs  near  Jerusalem — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron— are  full  of  such  sepulchres.    The 
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FaleBtine  explorers  who  find  a  grave 
dug  down  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
earth,  assume  it  to  be  a  Christian  tomb ; 
but  if  they  find  one  running  horizontally 
into  a  cliff,  they  know  that  it  is  presum- 
ably Jewish. 

if  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  name  is  only 
ecclefdastical  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  generally  used  to  designate 
the  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  our  Xiord 
lay  between  His  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion. It  was  one  newly  hewn  out  of  the 
Tock,  and  belonging  to  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thffia  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  Mark  xv.  46; 
Luke  xxiii.  53).  It  was  in  a  garden 
adjacent  to  the  place  of  crudfixiou  :  i.e.^ 
to  Calvaey  (q.v.)  (John  xix..41,  42).  No 
mention,  it  is  believed^  is  made  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity  of  the  site  of  the  sepulchre 
before  the  tune  of  Eusebius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Constautine  the  Great.  The 
general  belief  is  that  in  a.d.  326  Helena, 
the  aged  mother  of  the  emperor,  instructed 
by  a  dream,  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and 
considered  tnat  she  was  successful  in  find- 
ing out  with  miraculous  aid  not  merely 
the  place  of  the  Saviour's  interment,  but 
even  the  identical  cross  on  which  He  died. 
Eusebius  attributes  these  discoveries  to 
Constautine  himself,  while  Bufinus,  Sozo- 
men,  Theodoritus,  and  other  writers,  give 
the  credit  to  Helena.  Either  the  emperor 
or  his  mother  built  over  the  spot  thus 
ascertained  the  first  Church  of  tne  Holy 
Sepulchre.  To  the  modem  inquirer  two 
questions  arise — Is  this  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  site  selected  by 
Constantme  or  by  Helena  ?  And  is  it  the 
actual  spot  where  our  Lord's  body  was 
laid?  With  the  exception  of  Fergusson, 
who  identifies  the  Cnurch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  with  the  Dome  of  the  Bock, 
formerly  called  the  Mosi^ue  of  Omar,  on 
Mount  Moriah,  most  inquirers  believe  that 
the  spot  where  the  present  church  stands 
is  identical  ^dth  that  selected  by  Helena 
or  Constautine.  With  regard  to  the  second 
auestion— Was  this  the  actual  spot  where 
tne  body  of  our  Lord  lay?— the  views 
are  conflicting.  (For  tiiose  of  Williams, 
Fergusson,  ^binson,  Conder,  etc.,  see 
Calvabt,  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ;  Jebusalem,  p.  370.) 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  probability  is  in 
favour  of  the  site  preferred  by  Major 
Conder,  for  the  situation  of  which  see  the 
map  of  Jerusalem.  Two  hundred  yards 
west,  he  says,  of  Jeremiah's  Qrotto  he 
found  a  tomb,  rudely  cut,  in  the  east  face 
of  a  rocky  platform.  Two  stones  are  so 
situated  as  to  sug^^  the  idea  that  they 
may  have  held  in  its  place  a  rolling  stone 
before  the  door.  There  are  three  small 
rooms  in  the  tomb,  each  with  two  benches, 
affording  space  for  as  many  corpses.  The 
sepulchre  oelongs  to  the  later  Jewish 
period :  i.e,  to  the  centuries  immediately 


preceding  the  Christian  era.  It  is  cksihr 
a  Jewish  and  not  a  Christian  sepoldiie, 
and  is  nearer  to  Jerusalem  than  any  other 
Jewish  tomb  hitherto  found.  It  would  be 
rash,  he  thinks,  to  call  it  the  actual  sepal* 
chre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsa,  but  it  is  the 
only  tomb  existing  near  Uie  ancient  pla«e 
of  execution,  and  in  the  present  state  d 
our  knowledge  cannot  be  proved  not  to 
be  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  so,  it  mai  be 
asked,  why  did  not  Constantine  or  Hooa 
find  it ;  to  which  he  replies  that  ten  ye«r» 
after  the  crucifixion  Agrippa  oonstntcted 
what  were  called  the  Women's  Towen  cm 
the  rock  above  it,  which  would  enclose  it 
within  their  walls,  and  thus  hide  it  fron 
view  till  its  existence  came  to  be  forgottes 
{Twenty -one  Years  in  the  Holy  Lnl 
186-192). 

Serali  fHeb.  Serahh  =  '*  abundance *'J. 

A  daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi  li^ 
1  Chron.  vii.  30).  Called  in  Numb.  xxvi. 
46  Sarah.     [Sakah  (2).] 

SeralAh  [Heb.  Serayah,  Serayku- 
**  soldier  of  Jehovah  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Kenax,  and  the  brother  of 
Othniel  (1  Chron.  iv.  13). 

(2}  A  scribe  who  had  held  office  under 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 

(3)  A  Simeonite  of  unknown  date,  tk 
son  of  Ajdel,  and  the  father  of  Josibiih 
(1  Chron.  iv.  35). 

(4)  One  of  those  sent  to  arrest  Bantcb. 
the  scribe,  and  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  but 
who  failend  in  executing  the  commisioo- 
He  was  a  son  of  Azriel  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

(5)  The  chief  priest  when  Nebachsd- 
nezzar  captured  Jerusalem.  He  was  pot 
to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  RiUab 
(2  Kings  XXV.  18 ;  Jer.  Hi.  24-27).  His 
son,  Jehozadak,  was  carried  into  captivitr 
(I  Chron.  vi.  14). 

(6)  *'  A  quiet  prince,"  or  "  the  chief 
chamberlain,"  or  the  **  qnarter-roastw." 
the  son  of  Neriah.  He  was  carried  captite 
to  Babylon  ;  on  arriving  at  which,  heww. 
by  direction  of  Jeremiah,  to  sink  a  book  of 
his,  with  a  stone  afilxed  to  it,  in  the 
Euphrates,  uttering  at  the  same  time  tbf 
prediction  that  Babylon  itself  wooU 
similarly  sink  in  the  depths  (Jer.  ^ 
59-64— A. v.,  B.V.,  and  margin). 

(7)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth,  a  >>• 
tophathite.  He  came,  with  his  men,  t'> 
Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  ha^ 
appointed  governor  of  Judipa  (2  Kinp 
XXV.  23 ;  Jer.  xL  8). 

(8)  The  son  of  Azariah,  and  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  priest  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  ][• 

(9)  One  of  those  who  accomjasiefl 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  n.  -^ 
Called  in  Neh.  vii.  7  Azariah. 

(10)  (?)  A  piest  who  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  from   Babylon,   and  beoaoe 


Seraphim 
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the  head  of  a  family  (Xeh.  xii.  1,  12). 
Possibly  the  same  as  No.  (8). 

(11)  One  of  those  who  with  Xehemiah 
signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  2). 

(12)  A  priest,  the  **  son  '*  of  Hilkiah.  He 
was  ruler  of  the  house  of  GK>d  apparently 
ill  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  xi.  11).  Called 
111  1  Chrou.  ix.  11  Azariah. 

Seraidiiiii  [Heb.    <S^  the  article]. 

Certain  celestial  beings  who  stood  above 
the  Lord  (in  the  Hebrew,  Adhonaiy  not 
Yehovah)  when  He  appeared  in  glory  to 
Isaiah.  Each  of  the  seraphim  (or,  to 
give  the  English  plural^  **  seraphs^')  had 
tdx  wings :  *'  with  twam  he  covered  his 
face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet, 
and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And  one  cried 
unto  another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  (Heb.  Yehocah)  of  hosts;  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory  **  (Isa.  vi. 
2,  3 — R.V.).  The  prophet,  having  con- 
fessed his  unworthiuess,  thus  proceeds: 
* '  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  unto  me, 
baving  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he 
had  Ukken  with  the  tongs  from  off  the 
iltar.  And  he  touched  my  mouth  with  it, 
lud  said,  Lo  this  hath  touched  thy  lips ; 
iiid  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  th^ 
(iu  purged.'*  No  further  information  is 
ouud  on  the  subject  in  Scripture.  The 
Hebrew  word,  of  which  "  Seraphim "  is 
he     plural,     is    not     **  Seraph,"     but 

*  Saraph."  It  is  translated  *' fiery*'  in 
>eut.  viii.  15  and  "fiery  serpent"  in 
<^umb.  xxi.  8 ;  Isa.  xiv.  29  and  xxx.  6— 
V.  V.  and  B.V.  In  Numb.  xxi.  6  "  fier^  " 
s  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Seraphim: 
deutic^ly  the  same  word  that  occurs  in 
sa.  vi.  2,  6.  Gesenius  has  two  verbs 
'inraph:    the  one  means  **to  suck  in," 

*  to  absorb,"  ♦*  to  swallow,"  **  to  set  on 
Ire,"  **  to  burn";  and  the  other  **to  be 
loble."  The  translators  and  revisers 
videutly  derive  "saraph"  and  '*sera- 
»liim"  from  the  first;  Oeseniu^  does  it 
i-om  the  second  verb.  The  Seraphim  were 
11  order  of  angelic  beings  akin  to,  but 
ot  identical  with,  the  Cherubim.  Not- 
withstanding the  primary  meaning  of 
'araph,  their  form  was  not  like  that  of  a 
yin%  serpent,  for  they  had  hands  and  feet 
Ustt.  vi.  2,  6),  which  serpents  have  not. 
liej  also  had  a  face  and  articulate 
>oech  (2,  3).  They  appear  to  have  been 
Ice  six- winded  human  oeings. 

8  e  r  6  d      [Heb.     Seredh  =  **  fear," 

terror"]. 

The  eldest  son  of  Zebulun,  and  founder 
f  the  family  of  the  Sahlites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
t  ;  Numb.  xxvi.  26). 


>ubtful     X 
Uttl«"]. 


Paiaiis    [Lat. 


Stratus;  of 
•  =  ^*  small," 


The  pro-consul  of  Cvprus,  **a  prudent 
man,"  and  of  candid  mind,  converted 
through  the  preaching  by  St  Paul,  con- 
firmed bj^  the  miraculous  ludgraeiit  which 
struck  his  antagonist,  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, blind  (Acts  xiii.  5-12).  [Elymas, 
Paul.] 

Serpent  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Serpens; 
genitive  Serpent  is  =  *'  a  serpent"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  tlie  word  Xahhash^ 
from  nahhash  =  "to  hiss."  This  is  the 
generic  word  for  '*  a  serpent,"  occurring 
m  twenty -ei^ht  verses  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Gen.  lii.  1-15  ;  xlix.  17,  etc.).  Its 
form  is  **  crooked  "  (Job  xxvi.  13  :  cf.  Isa. 
xxvii.  l)j  its  course  tortuous  (Prov.  xxx. 
19).  As  it  wriggles  along,  its  mouth  is  apt 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  dust,  which  it 
then  licks  TMioah  vii.  17  ;  cf.  Gen.  iii.  U ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  25).  The  bite  of  some  species 
infuses  fatal  poison  into  the  wound 
(Numb.  xxi.  9;  Psalm  Iviii.  4;  Prov. 
xxiii.  32;  Eccles.  x.  8,  11 ;  Amos  v.  19). 
Some  serpents  can,  but  the  Pet  hen,  or 
Deaf-adder,  apparently  the  E^ptian 
cobra,  cannot  be  charmed  f  Psalm  Iviu.  4, 5 ; 
Eccles.  X.  11  ;  Jer.  viii.  17).  rADDEB(2).l 
Leviathan  is  in  one  place  called  a  "  crooked 
serpent,"  though,  strictly  speaking,  it 
belongs  to  another  order  of  reptiles  (Isa. 
xxvii.  n. 

(2)  Tne  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Petheny  from  pathan  =  "  to  twist,"  in 
Psahn  xci.  13— R.V.  The  A.V.  translates 
it ' '  adder."  [Addeb  (2) .]  (For  different 
kinds  of  serpents,  see  Addeb,  Asp,  Vipee.) 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ophis,  the 
generic  word  lor  a  serpent.  It  is  used 
in  a  good  sense  in  Matt.  x.  16,  and  in  a 
bad  one  in  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 

f  (1)  Brazen  SerpetU  [Bbazen  See- 
PENTJ  (Numb.  xxi.  6-9;  cf.  Deut.  viii. 
15  and  z  Kings  xviii.  4). 

^2)  Fierf/  Flying  Serpent.— K  mythical 
ammal,  not  known  to  exist,  but  to  which 
Hezekiah  (?),  as  destined  to  be  a  con- 
queror, is  compared  in  Isa.  xiv.  29.  Its 
locality  is  declared  to  be  the  "  South  " : 
i.e.  Africa,  South  of  Egypt  (xxx.  6J. 
The  prophet  seems  to  have  felt  hini«elf 
warranted  in  referring  to  a  popular  belief 
when  he  found  it  adapted  to  enforce  his 
teaching. 

(3)  Fiery  Serpettt.— The  serpent  sent  to 
attack  the  Israelites  on  the  confines  of 
Idumsea,  as  a  judgment  upon  them  for 
their  incessant  murmuring  (Numb.  xxL 
6,  8  ;  Deut.  viii.  15).  These  serpents  were 
**  fiery  "  in  this  sense  :  that  the  sensation 
felt  DV  the  person  poisoned  was  as  if  the 
wound  was  on  fire. 

(4)  That  Old  Serpent.— The  devil  (Rev. 
XX.  2). 
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Semg,  Samoh  [Heb.  Serugh  =  *'  tho 
shoot  of  a  viue."      In  N.T.  Gr.  ISai-mtkh]. 

The  son  of  Reu,  bom,  bj  the  A.V.,  in 
2185  B.C.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  became 
the  father  of  Nahor.  He  diea  at  the  age 
of  230,  by  the  A.V.  about  1966  B.C.  (Gen. 
xi.  20,  23  ;  1  Chron.  i.  26 ;  Luke  iu.  35). 

Servant  [Eug.  from  French]. 
L  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ebhedh 
=  **  a  slave,"  from  ahhadh  =  **  to  labour," 
occurring  in  about  700  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Gen.  ix.  26 ;  zii.  16 ;  xxiv.  2  ; 
zxzix.  17,  etc.).  It  is  not,  however, 
always  used  in  the  sense  of  slave.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  high  functionaries  at 
the  king's  court  (Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Exod.  v.  21 ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  9).  It  is 
sjTstematically  em^lojred  by  Orientals 
addressing  or  designing  to  flatter  a 
superior  (Gen.  xxxii.  4,  20  ;  1. 18 ;  2  Sam. 
ix.  2,  6,  8,  11,  etc.),  and  is  applied  to 
conquered  nations  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  conqueror  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  God 
also  designates  His  worshippers  8er\'ant8 
in  this  sense  (Gen.  xxvi.  24 ;  Numb.  xii. 
7 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  5,  etc.),  and  they  apply  it 
to  themselves  (Deut.  iii  24;  2  Sam.  vii. 
19 ;  1  Kings  viii.  23,  66,  etc.),  and  have  it 
applied  to  them  by  others  TGen.  xxiv.  14 ; 
£^od.  xiv.  31 ;  Josh.  i.  1,  13,  15 ;  xiL 
6,  etc.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Xaar 
=  **  a  boy  "  (a  pnmitive  word  in  Judg. 
vii.  10,  11 ;  xix.  3,  9,  11,  13 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  5, 
etc.). 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Me- 
tharethy  properly  a  participle  of  the  verb 
sharath  =  **  to  minister,"  **  to  serve,"  **to 
attend  upon,"  occurring  in  Exod.  xxxiii. 
11;  Numb.  xi.  28;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18;  2 
Kin^  vi.  15,  etc.  It  is  often  translated 
"mmister." 

%  Nos.  (2)  and  (Z)  apparently  implv 
free  service;  and  uie  ranty  with  which 
they  are  applied  to  those  serving  others 
shows  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  slavery 
in  Canaan  in  Old  Testament  times. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  masculine 
Jhulas  and  the  feminine  Douh,  They 
primarily  imply  that  the  individual  of 
whom  one  or  other  of  them  is  used  is  a 
slave  (Acts  ii.  18;  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  etc). 
But  secondarily,  the^  designate  one  who 
gives  voluntary  obedience  Rom  the  motive 
of  love  as  thoroughly  as  the  slave  renders 
involuntary  service  under  the  influence  of 
fear.  In  tnis  sense  Paul  was  **  a  servant " 
of  Christ  (Rom.  i.  1 ;  PhiL  i.  1,  etc.). 

Seth  [N.T.  Gr.  Seth,  from  Heb.  Sheth 
=  "appointed,"  "substituted,"  **a  sub- 
stitute^' ;  from  sheth  =  "  to  place."  The 
name  ought  to  be  Sheth  ;  but  (except  in  1 
Chron.  i.  1)  the  A.V.  translators,  following   | 


the  Greek,  called  it  Seth,  and  thoM  d 
the  R.y .  did  not  like  to  change  a  f»twiiw 
name]. 

The  third  son  of  Adam.  He  was  bon 
after  the  murder  of  Abel,  for  whom  to  & 
certain  extent  he  became  a  substitute,  [Sk 
the  etym.]  (Gen.  iv.  25 ;  v.  3 ;  1  Ghrnn. 
iii.  1).  He  was  bom,  by  the  A.V.,  in  •B.C. 
37«9.  At  the  age  of  105  be  became  the 
father  of  Enos,  and  died  at  the  age  oi9lt 
about  the  year  b.c.  2857  (Gen.  t.  6-«; 
Luke  i.  38). 

Sethar  [Heb.  =  "hidden"]. 
The  representative  spy  from  the  tzibe  of 
Asher  (Numb,  xiii  13). 

Seven  [English], 

In  the  Bible  seven  is  a  sacred  number, 
commencing  to  be  so  when  Gk>d  *'  rested '" 
on  the  seventh  day,  after  completing  tht 
creation  (Gen.  ii.  1-3).   The  Hebrew  ten 
.    for  seven.  ShebhUy  is  apparentlr  cognate 
{   with  the  Sanscrit  i&/7to,  the  Letm  Sle^^^M, 
I   and  our  own  seven.    If  so,  it  seems  to 
1   suggest  that  the  number  seven  hnd  be- 
come sacred  at  the  veiy  eai^  period  whea 
the   future   Aryans   and    Sheoiites   still 
constituted  one   people  (viL    2,   3;    xfi. 
2,  3,  5,  6 ;  Lev.  iv.  6,  17 ;  Numb*  xxm. 
1,  4,  etc     See  also  Mark  xvL  9;    Ber. 
i.  4,  11,  12,  13;  v.  6;  viiL  2,6;  x.3,4; 
xii.  3 ;  xy.  1 ;  xvii  1,  etc).    (Wane] 

Sereiieli,    Syene     [Heb.    Setemek  ^ 

^opening "  CO,   "key**   00;    Egyptiaa 

A  town  constituting  the  extreme  Ixnot 
of  Egypt  in  one  direction,  whidi  depends 
on  the  transhition  of  Exek.  xxix.  10 ;  xzx. 
6.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  jprefeiabie 
rendering  is  that  of  the  maigm,  **fitia 
Migdol  to  Syene,"  then  the  town  d 
Seveneh  is  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  and  is 
the  Roman  Syene,  .the  modem  Assooan, 
on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  first  cataract, 
where  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
exist. 

ShaalablilB  fSHAAi.itni]  (Josh.  zii. 
42-A.V.andK.V.). 

ShaalMm,  SliaaUblilB  [Heb.  Skmmi- 

bhim^  Shaalabbin^^*'  (A  place  of)  foxes H. 
An  Amorite  city  within  the  tenritonet 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  from  which  tht 
Danites  were  not  able  at  first  to  drive  cat 
the  former  inhabitants  (Judg.  L  S5\ 
They  had  done  so,  however,  by  the  ism 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  9).  The  surrey 
map  places  it  with  a  quenr  at  Selbtt,  < 
the  rioge  bounding  the  valley  of  Aiji  ~ 
on  the  north,  aTOut  16  milies 
west  from  Jerusalem. 


by- 


ShanHwitf  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Sk^i- 
bhonif  as  if  from  a  word  SAsMkcn]. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  either  of  ss 
unknown  town  called  Shaalbhon,  or  i 
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probably  of  Sh^albdc  (q.v.)  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32;  1  Chron.  xi.  33). 

ftfif^^^iwt^  Sliallm  [Heb.  Shaaiim  = 
=  "(Region  of)  foxes"  {Ges^niusy]. 

Aj]BLce  apparently  either  in  Ephraim 
or  Benjamin— apparently  the  former- 
through  which  Saul  passed  in  quest  of  his 
fathers  assee  (1  Sam.  ix.  4— A.V.  and 
B.V.).    Situation  unknown. 

S  h  a  a  p  h  [Heb.  =  **  division  " 
{Gesenius).  from  ahmph  =  *'  to  divide  **  (?) 
\Ge»enius)], 

(1)  A  son  of  Jahdai,  and  a  descendant 
of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  47). 

(2)  A  son  of  Maacah,  Caleb  the  brother 
of  JerahmeePs  concubine.  He  was  the 
'* father**  or  founder  (?)  of  Malmannah 
(1  Chron.  ii.  49— B.V.). 

Bhaaratin  [Heb.  =  "two  gates,** 
from  Shaar  =  **  a  gate  *']. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  lowland  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36— R.V.).  Major 
Conder  locates  it  at  the  ruin  S*aireh,  about 
13  miles  west-by-south  from  Jerusalem. 

Miaasligai  [Heb.  (from  Persian)  = 
*♦  slave  of  beautiful  women  **]. 

A  chamberlain  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
ii.  14). 

Sliabbatlial  [Heb.  =  ''bom  on  the 
Sabbath**]. 

A  chief  Levite,  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
various  ways  (Esmi  x.  15 ;  Neh.  viii.  7  ; 
xi.  16). 

fHiachla  [Heb.  Shakhyah  =  "  a  wander- 
ing**  (?).  "aroaming**    (?)    (Geuniui); 
'         **  lustful ^*  {0:rford  BUle)], 
'  A  Benjamitef  a  son  of  Shaharaim  and 

'        Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii.  10). 

\  Sliadnudi  [Aramaic  i^AiuMiYiArs"  joy- 

ful in  his  way  *^  (?)  (GeseniuM)]. 

The  name  given  by  the  prmce  of  the 
eunuchs  at  Babylon  to  Hananiah,  one  of 

,  the  three  faithful  Jews  afterwards  miracu- 
lously saved  from  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan. 
i  7  ;  iii.  12-30). 

^  Sliage    [Heb.    =   "wandering,**    "a 

■wanderer**]. 
I  A  Hararite,  the  father  of  Jonathan,  one 

i       of  David*s  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  34). 

Shaharaim  [Heb.  ^AaAAaratm="  two 
dawns,**  "two  daybreaks**]. 

A  Benjamite,  who  had  numerous  de- 
scendants (1  Chron.  viii.  8). 

Shahaiimah  [Sh^hazukah]  (Josh, 
xix.  22— A.V.). 


pin*u»»«iimni  ***^*'^****1^*'  [Heb. 
Shmhhat8%vmah  (text),  Shahhatnmah  (foot 
of  the  page)  =  "  a  lofty  place  **  (?)  ;  cf . 
ShahhatHm  =  "  lofty  places**]. 

A  town  on  the  border  of  T««ftnTii^r  (Josh, 
six.  22).    Situation  unknown. 


[Heb.  =  "  entire,**  "  perfect,*' 
"  safe,**  "  culdvatiug  peace  '*]. 

According  to  the  A.V.,  a  place  within 
the  territory  of  Shechem.  Jacob,  on  his 
return  from  Mesopotamia,  bought  part  of 
a  field  there,  ana  created  on  it  an  altar 
called  El-elohe-Israel  ("  God,  the  God  of 
Israel**)  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18).  But  the  re- 
visers lean  to  the  opinion  that  Sholem  in 
this  passage  is  not  a  proper  name.  They 
translate  it  "  in  peace,**  relegating  "  Or  to 
Sholem,  a  city,**  to  the  margin.  It  is  in 
favour  of  the  A.V.  that  theie  is  a  village 
still  called  Salim,  about  3  miles  east- by - 
south  from  Shechem;  it  is  against  it 
that  this  seems  too  far  from  the  city  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis. 

Shalim    [Shaalim]    (1   Sam.   ix.  4— 

A.  v.). 


Hhallahah,  ShaUdia  [Heb.  Shalishah 
=  "a  third  part**]. 

A  district  adjacent  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
traversed  by  Saul  in  quest  of  his  father's 
asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4).  Its  situation  is  un- 
known. It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  Baal-Shalishah  (q.v.). 

fthallaohfrth  [Heb.  ShaUekketh  = 
"  lopping  of  trees  ** j . 

A  gate  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi. 
16).  Grove  {Smith's  iHctS  thinks  it  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  modem  Bab 
Silsileh,  or  Sinsleh,  which  enters  the  west 
wall  of  the  Haram,  about  600  feet  from 
its  south-west  comer. 


[Heb.  =  "retribution**]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Naphtali  and  Bilhah  (?) 
(I  Chron.  vii.  13).  Called  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24 
ShiUem. 

(2)  A  son  of  Shaul,  and  a  grandson  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  24). 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Judah.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sisamai,  and  the  father  of  Jekamiah. 
Date  unknown  (1  Chron.  ii.  40, 41). 

^4)  The  chief  porter  at  the  eastward 
gate  of  the  Tabernacle  (?)  in  David*s 
reign  (?).  He  and  his  subordmates  "  were 
porters  for  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Levi*'  (1  Chron.  ix.  17,  18). 

(5)  A  son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite.  His 
work,  with  that  of  his  brethren,  was  to 
keep  the  gates  of  the  Tabernacle.  He 
seems  to  have  been  different  from  No.  (4) 
(verse  19). 

(6)  The  son  of  Jabeeh.  He  murdered 
his  king,  Zechariah,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Jdiu,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  over 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  in  a 
month  was  himself  assassinated  by  Mena- 
hem,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
(2  Kings  XV.  8-15— R.V.). 

(7}  The  father  of  a  certain  Jehizkiah,  a 
leading  man  among  the  Ephraimites  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  12). 
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(8)  An  ancestor  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  2). 
He  lived  four  ffenerations  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(IChron.vi.  12-15). 

(9)  The  husband  of  Huldah,  the  pro- 
phetesSy  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Ejngs 
xzii.  14  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22). 

nO)  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
fatner  of  a  certain  Hanameel  (Jer.  xxxii. 
7).  He  may  possibly  have  been  the  same 
as  No.  (S). 

(11)  The  father  of  a  certain  Maaseiah. 
keep^  of  a  Temple  door  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4). 

(12)  Another  name  for  Jehoahaz,  the 
809  of  Josiah,  king  oif  Judah  (cf .  2  Kings 
xxiii.  30-34  with  1  Chron.  iii.  15  and  Jer. 
zxii.  11).    [Jehoahaz.] 

(13)  A  porter  of  the  Temple,  who  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  lus  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  24V 

(\A)  A  '*  son  "  of  Bani,  who  was  also 
inauced  to  do  so  (Ezra  x.  42). 

(15)  A  son  of  Hulohesh,  ruler  of  half 
the  district  of  Jerusalem.  Shallum,  with 
his  daughter,  refmred  part  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (N eh.  iii.  12). 

ShallnB  [Heb.  =  a  corruption  of  Shai- 
Inin  (?)  {GeseniiUi)  =  **  spoliation  "  (Oxford 
Bible)], 

'  A  ruler  of  part  of  Mizpeh.  He  repaired 
the  gate  of  the  fountams  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iu.  16). 


M—- ^-  [Heb.   ShaltnaL  of  doubtful 

meaning  [Salhai,  Shahlai]  (Elzra  ii.  46 
-A. v.,  text)]. 


[An  abbreviation  of  Shal- 

maneser  (q.v.)J. 
Shalmauescr  (Hos.  x.  14). 

fthftlniftn^ff^r  [Heb.  from  Assyrian 
Sallimanu-eifir  =  *^Sallimanu  directs.*' 
Sallimanu,  cognate  with  Solomon,  was 
**the  god  of  peace.**  The  Babylonians 
chang^  the  name  to  Sultnan'Osarid  = 
**  SuMan,**  **  Sallimanu,**  or  **  Solomon  is 
supreme**  {Sayce)]. 

The  name  of  four  Assyrian  kings.  Mr. 
George  Smith  thus  dates  their  reigns : 
Shalmaneser  I.,  B.C.  1300-1271  :  iSial- 
moneser  II..  860-825;  S  lalmaneser  IU., 
783-773;  and  Shalmaneser  Iv'.,  727-722. 
(For  Shalmaneser  I.,  see  Asstbia,  p.  60, 
col.  1.  For  Shalmaneser  II.,  see  Ahab,  p. 
19,  col.  2  ;  and  Jehu,  p.  353,  col.  1.)  The 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  III.  does  not  touch 
iFraelite  history.  The  original  name  of 
Shalmaneser  IV.  was  Eluhi.  (Latinised 
Greek  EluUeos)  of  Tinu.  (For  his  quarrel 
with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  leading  to  the 
siege  of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  see  Captivity,  Hoshba,  and 
Saxabia.)  The  Assyrian  king  besieged 
Tyre  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on 
operations  against  Samaria.    It  may  have 


been  in  connection  with  this  expeditioQ  to 
Palestine  that  **Shalman  spoiled  Beth- 
arbel  in  the  day  of  battle :  the  mother  was 
dashed  in  pieces  with  her  children  '*  (Hoe. 
X.  14).  If  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Samaria  be  keenly 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  *'Shtl' 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against 
Samaria  and  besieged  it.**  "  And  at  the 
end  of  three  years  they  took  it,*'  it  not  bein^ 
added  under  what  leadership  (2  King^ 
xviii.  9,  10).  There  is  a  similar  indefinite- 
ness  in  xvii.  1-6.  Assyrian  records  sbov 
that  Shidmaneser  died  during  the  sieffe. 
It  is  believed  that  the  length  to  which  the 
siege  of  Samaria  was  drawn  out  canted  a 
revolt  of  the  military  officers  and  the  annr 
at  large,  which  ended  by  the  aasassinatioB 
of  Shahnaneeer,  Sargon,  the  leader  of  the 
mutiny,  becoming  nis  successor  on  the 
throna  The  new  king  successf ullj  com- 
pleted the  siege,  and  carried  the  ten  tribes 
mto  captivity.     [Sarook.] 

aiiaiiia  [Heb.  =  *' hearing,**  **  obedi- 
ent**]. 

A  son  of  Hothan,  the  Aroerite.  He  was 
one  of  Da  vid*s  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xi.  44). 


[Heb.   Sheman/ah]  [Shi- 

:]  (2Chron.  xi.  19— A.V.). 


[Shemed]  (I  Chron.  viii.  12— 
A.  v.). 

81uuiier*[SHEXER,  Shoiceb]  (1  Chron. 
vi.  46- A.  V. ;  vii.  34— A. V.). 


Agar  [Heb.  of  doubtful"  meaningj. 
A  Hebrew  judge,  the  son  of  Anath.  In 
his  days,  throu|^  the  oppression  of  the 
Philistmes,  *'the  highways  were  unoccti- 
pied,  and  the  travellers  walked  throogh 
bywavs  **  (Judg.  v.  6— R.V.).  But  Sham- 
gar,  slaying  600  of  the  enemy  with  an  ox- 
goad,  **  delivered  Israel**  (iii.  31).  His 
date  is  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to  have 
lived  not  long  before  Debormh  and  Barak. 

Shamliiitli  [Heb.  =  '' desoUtion  **  C'^ 
(Gesenius);     "notoriety**      (?)     {Ojr/urd 

David*8  captain  for  the  fifth  month 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  8). 

Sbamlr  [Heb.  =  "a thorn **]. 

I.  Flaees, 

(1)  A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  countrr 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48).  Major  Conder 
thinks  it  was  probably  at  the  nun  Steierah. 
about  13  miles  west-south-west  from 
Hebron. 

(2)  A  town  or  village  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
The  judge  Tola,  though  a  man  of  Im- 
char,  ma^e  it  his  residence,  and  was  buried 
there  when  he  died  (Judg.  x«  1,  2).  Site 
unknown. 

II.  A  Man. 

A  Levite,  a  son  of  liicbah  (I  Chron.  xnf - 
24). 
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[Hob.  =  **  deserted,"  *'  soU- 
tanr,"  "a  desert"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  sou  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
vii.  37). 

ahammali    [Heb.  =  *  Maying  waste/* 
"desolation"!. 

(1)  A  son  of  Reuel,  of  Esau*s  race  (Gen. 

xxxvi.  13).    He  became  a  duke  of  Edom 

(17). 

(I)  The  third   son   of  Jesse,  and  the 

I        brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  zvi.  9  ;  xvii.  13). 

I        Called  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32  Shimeah,  and 

r       in  1  Chron.  ii.  13  Shimma. 

(3)  One  of  David^s  first  three  miffhtj 
(  men,  a  son  of  Agee,  a  Hararite  (2  Sun. 
r       xxiii.  11-17). 

I  (4)  Another  of   David^s   mighty  men, 

f        also  a  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

(5)  A  Harodite,    also  one   of  David's 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).    Called  in 

I        1  Chron.  xi.  27  " 

,       Shamhuth. 


^  Shammoth,  and  in  xxvii.  8 


Rhammal  [Heb.  =  *^  laid  waste  "]. 

(1)  A  son  01  Onam,  a  man  of  Judah  (I 
Chron.  ii.  28). 

(2)  A  sou  of  Bekem,  also  a  man  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  44). 

(3)  A  son  of  a  certain  Ezra,  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

Sluunmotti  [Heb.  =  **  desolatious," 
**  deserts"]. 

The  same  as  Shammah  No.  (o)  (q.v.) 
and  Shakhuth  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xi.  27). 

fWiaTnmiia,  Sliainninah  [Heb.  Sham- 
mm  =  **  heard  of,"  **  famous  "]. 

(1)  The  representative  spy  from  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Numb.  xiii.  4). 

(2)  A  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14).  The  R.V., 
following  the  Hebrew,  has  Shammua,  the 
A.y.,  inconsistently,  Shammuah.  Called 
in  1  Chron.  iii.  5  Shqcea  (q.v.)  (xiv.  4). 

(3)  A  Levite,  the  son  of  (}alal,  and  the 
father  of  Abda,  resident  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  1 7) . 

(4)  A  pnest  in  the  days  of  the  high 
pnest  Joiakim.  He  was  of  the  family  of 
BilMih  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

ITNos.  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  are  of  the  first 
form  only.    For  (2),  see  that  number. 

Rhaminnah  [Shaiocua]  (2  Sam.  v.  14 
—A.  v.). 


arat  [Heb.  of  doubtful  mean- 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chron. 
viii.  26). 

Rhapliam  [Heb.  =  <'  bald  "  (?)]. 
The  second  man  at  one  period  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron.  v.  12). 


[Heb.  =  "a   hyrax,"    «'a 

o^.      (q.v.)]. 

A  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.    When 
43 


rock  badger  "  (q.v.)]. 
*  I  till 


Hilkiah  found  the  Book  of  the  Law,  he 
gave  it  to  Shaphan,  who  read  it  at  first 
privately,  and  then  to  the  king.  After- 
wards he  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
Huldah,  the  prophetess,  to  consult  her 
regardixig  the  threatenings  contained  in 
the  book  (2  Kings  xxii.  8-14).  He  was 
the  father  of  Ahikam  ( Jer.  xxvi.  24 ;  xxxix. 
14^,  Gemariah  (xxxvi.  10),  and  Jaazaniah 
(Ezek.  viii.  11),  and  the  grandfather  of 
Gedaliah  (2Kingsxxv.  22). 

Shaphat  [Heb.  r=  ><  a  judge  "]. 

(1)  The  representative  spv  from  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (Numb.  xiii.  o). 

(2)  A  Gadite  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v. 
12). 

(3)  An  ofiicer  of  king  David's,  who  was 
**  over  the  herds  that  were  in  the  valleys  " 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29). 

(4)  The  father  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
(1  Kings  xix.  16). 

(5)  A  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  king  Jeeoniah  (1  Chron.  iii. 
22). 

Shapher  [Shefheb]  (Numb,  xxxiii.  23, 
24-A.V.). 

Shaidilr,  Saplilr  [Heb.  =  *' beauti- 
ful"]. 

A  town  or  village  in  Judah  (Micah  i.  II 
— A.V.  and  R.V.).  Robinson  and  others 
locate  it  at  es-Saw&fir,  5  miles  south-east 
of  Ashdod. 

Sharai  [Heb.  =  "beginning"  (?) 
{Gese)iins) ;  =  *'  free  "  (Oxford  Bihle)\. 

A  *^  son  "  of  Bani.  He  was  indncea  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (E^zra  x. 
40). 

Sliaralm  [Shaabadc]  (Josh.  xv.  36). 

Sharar  [Heb.  =  "firm"]. 

A  Harante,  the  father  of  a  certain 
Ahiam  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  Called  in 
1  Chron.  xi.  35  Sagas  (q.v.). 

Shareier  [Heb.  Sharetsei^from  Persian 
=  **  prince  of  fire  "  {Gesenim)  ;  "  God 
protect  the  king  "  {Oxford  Bible)'] . 

(1)  A  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom  he  and 
one  of  his  brothers  murdered  (2  Kings 
xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38^. 

(2)  A  Jew  in  Zechanah*s  time  sent  into 
the  Temple  to  pray  before  the  Lord  (Zech. 
vil  2-5R.V.).  Called  in  the  A.V. 
Sherezeb  (q.v.). 


[Heb.  =  **aplain"]. 
(1)  A  region  in  Palestme  which  we  learn 
from  the  etymology,  not  from  any  Scrip- 
ture passage,  to  have  been  a  plain.  Flodra 
and  herds  oelonging  to  David  there  found 
pasture  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 ;  of.  Isa.  Ixv. 
10).  It  was  generally  fertile  (xxxv.  2), 
though  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  desert 
like  the  Ambah  when  rain  was  withheld 
(xxxiiL  9).    The  most  celebrated  of  its 
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floral  products  was  **  the  Bose  of  Sharon  ** 
(Song  ii.  I).  [Boss.]  It  is  the  Saron  of 
Acta  ix.  3.%  where  it  is  associated  with 
Lydda :  this,  the  only  topographical  refer- 
ence on  the  subject  in  the  Bible,  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  its  identification.     It  is  the 

Slain  lying  between  the  hills  of  Samaria  on 
tie  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Cannel,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mejarkon,  near  Joppa.  Its  length  is  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  9  or  10.  It  is  not  flat, 
but  agreeably  undulated.  It  affords  excel- 
lent pasturage,  except  that  in  places  thorns 
and  thistles  too  much  abound.  There 
are  here  and  there  groves  of  oak.  Olive- 
trees  and  other  miit  trees  have  been 
planted  at  various  spots. 

(2)  A  city  (?),  or  a  plain  suitable  for 
pasturage  in  or  near  GFilead,  or  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  y.  16).  Situation  undetermined. 


[Heb.  ShHruhhrn  =  "  a 
pleasant  inn,**  ''a  pleasant  lodging-place** 
\Oesenim)], 

A  village  in  the  territory  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  6).  'Knobel  proposed  for  it 
the  Tell  eeh  Sherl*ah,  on  the  Wady  esh 
Sheri*ah,  12  miles  north-west  of  Beer- 
■heba.  Apparently  Sharuhen  is  called  in 
zv.  32  Shilhix  (q.v.),  and  in  1  Chron.  iv. 
31  Shaaiuoc  (q.v.). 


[Heb.  =  •*  whitish,*'  "pale"]. 

A  son  of  Bani.    He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  40). 


[Heb.  5AiwAa^  =  *' yearning 

for,**  "  want  of  *'  {Simon) ;  *'  activity  '*  (?) 
{Oxford  BibU)], 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
viil  14,  25). 


ShaQl  [Heb.    The  more  accurate  name 
Saul(q.v.)J. 
(1)  Saul  of  Behoboth   TSaul  (1)1   (cf. 


of  Saul  (q.v.)] 

(1)  Saul  of  Behoboth   TSaul  (1)1   ( 
Gen.  xxxvi  37,  38  with  1  Chron,  i.  48). 


(2)  A  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xlvi  10 ;  Exod.  vi  15 ;  I 
Chron.  i,  48).  He  founded  a  family — 
that  of  the  Shaulites  (Numb.  xxvi.  13). 

(3)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  a  son  of  Uzziah 
(1  Chron.  vi  24). 

ShaTeh  [Heb.  =  ''  a  plain  **]. 

A  valley,  afterwards  called  the  king*s 
dale,  in  which  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abraham  after  the  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  confederate  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 
It  was  the  place  where  Absalom  eifter- 
wards  reared  for  himself  a  memorial  pillar 
(cf.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18).  It  was  evidently  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  exact 
spot  is  unknown.     [Ab8AI/>x,  p.  9.1 

Shaybh  Kibiathaim  [Heb.  ^haveh 
Qirjatkaim  =  "Plain  of  Kiriathaim **]. 

A  plain  near  the  city  of  Kiriathaim, 
in  the  territory  afterwards  assigned  to 


Beuben.  It  was  at  first  inhabited  by 
Emim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Exact  8itaatio& 
unknown. 

Shavsha  [Heb.  of  doubtful  etym.]. 

One  of  David's  scribes  (1  Chron.  xviil 
16).  Called  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17  Sesaiah 
(q.v.),  and  in  1  Kings  iv.  3  Shisha  (q.v.). 


[Heb.  =  "  prayers"]. 
A  son  of   Bani.     He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezn 
X.29). 

Shealtlel  [Heb.  SheaitUl,  Shaitkl^ 
"  (whom)  I  have  asked  in  prayer  from 
God.*'    In  N.T.  Gr.  SalathUf\, 

The  son  of  king  Jeooniah  (1  Chron.  iii. 
17— B. v.),  and  the  father  of  Zenibbabel 
{Ibid.,  also  Ezra  iii.  2,  8;  v.  2 ;  Xeh.  xiL 
1;  Hag.  i  1,  12,  14;  ii.  2,  23).  In  1 
Chron.  iii.  17- A.  V.  and  Matt.  L  12— A.Y. 
he  is  called  SalathieU 

Shearlah  [Heb.  Sheatyah  =  <*  Twhom) 
Jehovah  esteems  "  ;  from  ahaar  =  ** .  .  . 
to  esteem,**  or  "  gate  of  Jehovah  " ;  from 
ahaar  =  "  to  stand  erect  **1. 

A  sou  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Jonathan 
(1  Chron.  viii.  38). 

Shearing-lioiise  [EngUahl. 

The  rendering  of  Beth  ^eah  Maroim  ia 
the  texts  of  2  Kings  x.  12,  14— A.  V.  and 
B.V. ;  but  the  B.V.  adds  in  12  "by  the 
shepherds.**  The  margin  of  the  A.V. 
substitutes  *' house  of  shepherds  binding 
(sheep)**;  the  B.V.  "house  of  gather- 
ing.** It  was  there  that  Jehu  slew  the 
forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  were  going  to  him  at  Samaria 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  wounded 
king  of  Israel.  Van  de  Yelde  and  othen 
locate  it  at  Beth-Kad,  about  3  miles  east- 
by-north  from  En-gannin,  and  about  16 
north-east-by-north  of  Samaria. 

Shear-JMlmb  [Heb.  Sh^r-Tashmbk 
=  "  a  remnant  shall  return  **]. 

A  sou  of  Isaiah.    His  name  w^ 
to  be  symbolic  (Isa.  vii,  3 ;  d  at.  21). 


(1)    [Heb.    Sh4hha,    from  Old 
Arabic  Saba,  Seba  =  **  a  man  **  (P).     Or 
the  name  of  a  god]. 
L  Men. 

(1)  A  son  of  Baamah,  and  a  srandsoo 
of  Cusli  (Gen.  X.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9). 

r2)  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28). 

(3)  A  son  of  Jokshan,  and  a  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturak  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 

II.  Place*. 

(ij  TheCushiteSheba.  [I.  (1).]  Stanlev 
Poole  locates  his  descendimts  in  an  island 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  there  are  rains 
of  a  place  called  Sebi.  He  conaiderB  that 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23  refers  to  this  Sbeba. 

(2)  The  Joktanite  Sheba.  [I.  (2).]  It  was 
mm.  this  that  the  queen  of  Sieba  eame : 
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and  as  the  presenta  which  she  brought  to 
Solomon  were  camel-loads  of  spices,  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  were  the  chief  products  of  the 
region,  and  they  are  continually  mentioned 
as  oeing  so  (1  Kings  x.  1-10;  2  Chron.  ix, 
1-9;  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  15;  Isa.  Ix.  6;  Jer. 
vi.  20;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23  [?]).  Job 
associates  Sheba  with  Tema  G^ob  yi.  19). 
Our  Lord  called  the  queen  of  Sheba  the 
queen  of  the  South,  implying  that  Sheba 
was  south  from  Palestine  (Afott  xii.  42  ; 
Luke  xi.  31).  It  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Arabian  kingdom 
called  Saba.  It  rose  into  power  by  the 
conquest  of  Ma'in,  or  the  Minn^n  King- 
dom. [Aeabia,  Maon.]  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  on  Araoian  inscriptions 
shows  that  it  was  flourishing  about  the 
eighth  centxiry  b.c.  (Prof.  &yce  in  Con- 
tetnporart/  Review  for  December,  1890). 
The  capital  of  Sheba  was  where  we  now 
find  the  ruin  of  Mareb,  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Arabia. 

(3)  The  Jokshanite  Sheba.  [I.  (3).]  U 
he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Sabesms  who 
carried  away  Joh^a  cattle  (Job  i.  16),  then 
they  must  have  roamed  through  the  region 
adjacent  to  Edom.     [Sabeans.] 

Sheb*  (2)  [Shebha  =  "  (the  sacred 
number)  seven '^;  "an  oath."  The 
Hebrew  spelling  is  not  the  same  as  that 

A  Simeonite  town,  mentioned  along 
with,  but  apparently  oistinct  from,  Beer- 
sheba  (Josh.  xix.  2).  It  is  placed  on  the 
survey  map,  without  a  query,  at  Seb'a, 
3  miles  east  of  Beer-sheba. 

II.  Men. 

(1)  ABenjamite,a8onofBichri.  When, 
after  the  collapse  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
the  ten  tribes  concurred  wi^  the  two  in 
restoring  David  to  his  throne,  Sheba  blew 
a  trumpet,  and  summoned  the  ten  tribes  to 
renounce  their  allegiance.  At  first  he  was 
largely  successful,  and  David,  evidently 
alarmed,  sent  out  first  Amasa,  and  then, 
because  that  commandw-in-chief  was 
dilatory,  Abishai  and  Joab.  Joab  treach- 
erously assassinated  Amasa;  and,  ignoring 
Abishai,  pursued  Sheba  to  Beth-Maachah, 
which  was  at  once  besieged.  On  this,  '*  a 
wise  woman,"  after  a  brief  wurley,  ter- 
minated both  the  siege  and  the  rebellion 
by  flinging  the  traitor^s  head  over  the  wall 
to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22). 

(2)  One  of  the  chief  men  in  the  tribe  of 
Oad  at  an  intermediate  date  (1  Chron. 
T.  13).  ^ 

ShelMli  [Shibah]  (Gen.  xxvi.  33- 
A.V.). 

UlelNim  [Sbbam]  (Numb.  ^^^"  3— 
A.  v.). 


ShetMUiiali  [Heb.  Shebhanyahy  8h$b' 
hanyahu  =  '*  (whom)  Jehovah  has  made 
soft  or  tender"  (?)  (Oesenius);  "(whom) 
Jehovah  hides  "  ^Oxford  Bible)}.  Noa.  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  are  of  the  first  form,  No.  (1) 
of  the  second. 

(1)  A  Levite  who  was  a  trumpeter  in 
David's  time  (I  Chron.  xv.  24). 

(2)  A  Levite  who  assisted  at  the  re- 
ligious service  preparatory  to  seahns  the 
covenant,  and  then  sealed  it  himself  ^eh. 
ix.  4,  5 ;  X.  10). 

(3)  Another  Levite  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  12). 

(4)  A  priest  whe  did  so  (Neh.  x.  4; 
xii.  14).  Called  in  Neh.  xii.  3  Shechaniah 
(q.v.). 

SlielMurIm  [Heb.  Shebharim  =  "  frac- 
tures," "breaches,"  "dislocations"!. 

A  town  or  village  near  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  6). 
Site  unknown. 

SliebAt*  SelMt  [Heb.  ShebAat  [Assy- 
rian  Sabatu  =  "rest"  (?);  cf.  ^'Sab- 
bath"]. 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  year. 
Oesenius  makes  it  extend  from  thie  new 
moon  of  February  to  that  of  March  ; 
Sayce  to  correspond  approximately  to 
January  (Zech.  i.  7). 

Sheber  [Heb.  Shebher=''  a  breaking," 

"a  fracture"]. 

A  son  of  Caleb,  by  his  concubine  Maa- 
cah  (1  Chron.  ii.  48). 

Slielma,  Staelmali  [Heb.  Shebhna, 
Shebhnah  =  "  tender  youth  "1. 

A  "  treasurer,"  or  "  steward,"  who  was 
"  over  the  house,"  apparently  th3  palace, 
in  Hezekiah's  reign.  Isaiah  ^denounced 
him  on  account  of  a  sepulchre  he  had 
hewed  for  himself  high  among  the  rocks. 
He  was  to  be  super^ed  in  his  office  by 
Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Isa.  xxiL 
15-25).  If ,  as  is  probable,  Shebna,  the 
hi^h  palace  functionary,  was  identical 
with  Shebna  the  scribe,  or  secretary,  a 
humbler  position  than  he  had  at  first  held, 
then  his  degradation  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
uttered  by  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26, 
37;  xix.  2;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  and 
xxxvii.  2). 

H  The  A.y.  unifoimly  spells  the  name 
Shebna.  The  R.V.,  closely  following  the 
Hebrew,  does  so  in  every  passage  except 
2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26,  where  ft  writes 
Shebnah. 

Shelmel  [Heb.  Shebhuel  =  "  captive  Qf 
God"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Gershom,  and  a  grandson 
of  Moses  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  16;  xxvi  24). 
Called  in  xxiv.  20  Shubakl  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  son  of  Heman,  in  David*s  time 
(1  Chron.  XXV.  4).  Called  in  verse  20 
Shubael  (q.v.). 
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fthcwMtnlftli,  SlieehaTilali  [Heb.  S/iek- 
hanyah ,  Shekh atiyahn  =  " (  with  whom ) 
Jehovah  dwells."  No8.  (1)  and  (2)  are  of 
the  second  form,  Nos.  (3)-r8)  of  the  first)]. 

(1)  The  head  of  the  tentn  course  of  the 
Briests  in  David's  reign  (I  Chron.  xxiv. 

(2)  A  Levite  in  king  Hezekiah's  reign 
(2  Cnron.  xxxi.  15). 

(3)  The  chief  of  a  priestlv  family  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  3). 

(4)  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  iii.  21 ,  22).     He  had  a  son  called 


[Heb.     SMekh^  =  *«  (the) 

shoulder,"    **(the)    upper    part    of    the 
back,"  "the  back"]. 

I.  Men. 

(1)  The  son  of  Hamor,  the  Hivit.e 
(villager),  the  father  being  prince  of 
Shechem  [11.].  {See  [Dikah]  (Geo. 
xxxiv.  1-31). 

(2)  A  son  of  Gilead,  and  the  founder  of 
a  family — that  of  the  Shechemites  (Numb. 
xxvi.  31 ;  Josh,  xvii  2). 

(3)  A  Manassite,  a  son  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chron.  vii.  19). 

II.  A  Plaee, 


MODER.V  SHECHEM    (NABLfs). 


Shemaiah  {Ibid.).  Apparently  he  founded 
a  family,  some  members  of  which  returned 
from  captivity  witii  Ezra  ^Ezra  viii.  3). 

(5)  Another  Shechaniah,  the  son  of 
JahazieU  He,  with  300  males,  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ejora  viii  5). 

(6)  A  son  of  Jehiel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Elam.  He  attributed  suilt  to  himself  and 
his  bretlu^n  who  had  married  foreign 
wives,  and  proposed  to  Ezra  that  they 
should  be  put  away  (Ezra  x.  2). 


the 


(7)  The  father  of  a  certain  Shemaiah, 
e  keeper  in  Nehemiah^s  time  of  the  east 


gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29) . 

(8)  The  father-in-law  of  Tobiah,  the 
Ammonite.  He  was  the  son  of  Arab 
^eh.  vi.  18). 

K  The  R.V.  uniformly  spells  the  name 
Shecaniah  ;  the  A.V.  does  so  in  Nos.  (1) 
and  (2),  while  in  Nos.  (3)  to  (8)  it  has  the 
spelbng  Shechaniah 


At  first  a  village,  then  a  town,  and  at 
last  a  city  in  Central  Palestine.  It  is  the 
same  place  as  the  Sichem  of  Oen.  xii.  6— 
A.y.,  and  the  B.Y.  gives  it  the  ordinarr 
name.  One  of  the  dependent  villages  was 
Shalem  (q.v.)  (xxxiii.  18-20).  T^e  sons 
of  Jacob  plundered  the  city  after  Simeon 
and  LeW  had  massacred  its  male  defenders 
on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  their 
sister  Dinah  [I.  (1).]  Joseph's  brothers 
for  a  time  fed  their  flocks  in  Shechem 
(xxxvii.  12,  13).  It  was  not  far  from 
Michmethah,  and  on  or  near  the  boundary 
line  between  the  tribes  of  Ephiaim  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  On  the  settle- 
ment  of  Canaan  bv  the  Israelites  it  became 
one  of  the  cities  of  refu^  and  a  Levitical 
city.  It  is  described  as  m  Mount  E^iraim 
(xx.  7 ;  xxi  21 ;  1  Chion.  vi  67).  Joshua 
found  its  position  so  central  that  he  sum- 
moned  the   tribes   thither   to   hear    his 
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farewell  addrees  (Josh  xziv.  1).  Gideon's 
concubine  resided  there,  and  her  son, 
Abimeledi,  was  a  native  of  Sheohem. 
For  his  procedure  to  his  half-brothers  and 
to  the  Shechemites,  ending  by  his  destroy- 
ing Uie  city  and  sowing  it  with  salt,  see 
Abikelech  (3).  The  central  position  of 
Shechem  made  it  be  used  for  the  gathering 
of  the  tribes  to  meet  Behoboami  and,  if  he 
acted  with  ordinary  prudence,  make  him 
king  (1  Kings  xii.  1-19 ;  2  Chron.  z. 
1-19^.  Afterwards  Jeroboam  I. ,  his  rival, 
** built":  i.e,  re-built,  enlarged,  or  re- 
fortified  Shediem,  described  as  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (cf.  1  Chron.  vii.  28),  making  it 
for  the  time  his  capital  (1  Kings  xii.  2o). 
Shechem  is  mentioned  in  Psalm  Ix.  6  and 
cviii.  7,  and  in  Jer.  zli.  6.  It  has  been 
frequently  identified  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment Stchab,  but  the  two,  although 
adjacent  to  each  other,  are  believed  to  be 
different  places.  [Sycha^  Shechem  is 
mentionea  in  Acts  vii.  16 — It.  V.— the  A.V. 
calling  it  Sychem.  The  Greeks  termed  it 
Neapolis  (  =  **  the  New  City  ")  (Josephus, 
WarSf  Iv.  viii.  1),  a  name  wnich,  unlike 
most  of  those  which  they  bestowed  on  old 
Hebrew  cities,  took  root  and  still  exists  in 
the  form  Nabltls  or  Nabulus.  Shechem, 
or  NablOs,  is  about  31^  miles  north  from 
Jerusalem  and  5^  south-east  from  Samaria. 
It  lies  in  the  upland  valley,  bounded  by 
Mount  Ebal  on  the  north,  and  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  rises  along  the  northern  slope 
of  the  4itter  hill,  so  tmtt  its  perpendicular 
diffs  are  in  close  proximity  to  part  of 
the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
vaulted  over,  besides  which  in  rainy 
weather  some  of  them  become  the  beds  of 
streams.  Eighty  springs  of  water  are  said 
to  exist  in  or  around  the  city ;  the  fertility 
of  the  district  is,  therefore,  exceptionally 
great.  These  are  used  to  make  channels 
through  the  gardens,  then  uniting  to  turn 
a  mill  The  gardens  and  orchanu  are  one 
mass  of  treesj  flowers,  and  fruits :  includ- 
ing mulbemes,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
etc.  The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  then  follow  a  few  hundred 
Greek  Christians,  a  small  Jewish  popula- 
tion, and  about  150  Samaritans,  the  last- 
named  religionists  living  most  of  them 
together  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
cify.  Jacob*s  well  is  about  2  miles  south, 
and  the  reputed  tomb  of  Joseph  about  2 
south-east,  of  Shechem. 

Sliedenr  [Heb.  Shedheur  =  ^*  enusaon 
of  heat  "or  "light"]. 

The  father  of  EBsur,  the  Eeubenite 
chief  in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  i.  5 ;  ii.  10 ; 
\'ii.  30,  35;  x.  18). 

Slieep  [Enfflishl. 

The  sheep  of  Palestine  has  a  fatty  toil, 
weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds.    Tins  is 


the  **rump"  which  the  Mosaic  law  di- 
rected to  be  burnt  with  some  other  ports 
of  the  animal  and  sundry  additions  for  a 
burnt  offering  (Exod.  xxix.  22-25 ;  Lev. 
iii.  9-11;  vii.  3-5;  ix.  19,  20-aU  A.V.). 
The  B.y.  has  "  fat  taU."  Many  parts  of 
Palestine,  especially  JudiPo,  bemg  better 
adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture, 
sheep  greatly  abounded  in  the  country,  as 
they  do  now  (I  Kings  viii.  63).  It  was 
the  same  in  the  adjacent  lands  (2  Kings 
iiL  4 ;  1  Chron.  v.  21).    [Shephebo.] 

Sheep-cote  [Eng.  =  '*  sheep,"  and 
cot  =  **  a  cottage,"  "a  cot"]. 

The  same  as  a  Sheep-fold  (q.v.)  (I 
Sam.  xxiv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  vii  8 ;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  7). 

Sheep-fold  [English]. 

A  fold  or  pen  for  sheep.  Sheep-folds 
are  generally  Wit  of  stone,  the  four  walls 
enclosing  a  more  or  less  square  area,  with 
doors  in  different  sides.  They  are  generaUy 
located  in  sheltered  places,  one  use  they 
are  intended  to  serve  being  to  preserve  the 
animals  from  the  fury  of  ^rms.  Another 
is  to  keep  off,  if  possible,  Arab  or  other 
robbers  (Numb,  xxxii.  16).  It  will  at 
once  be  assumed  that  if  anyone  be  found 
climbing  the  wall  instead  of  entering  by 
the  gate  of  the  sheep-fold,  the  act  wm  l>e 
held  to  prove  him  a  thief  and  a  robber 
(John  X.  1).  The  shepherd  of  the  flock 
entered  by  the  gate  (2,  3 ;  cf .  also  Judg. 
V.  16;  Psahn  Ixxviii,  70). 

Sheep-oate  [English]. 

A  gate  of  Jerusalem,  built,  re-built,  or 
repaired  after  the  captivity  by.  Elioshih, 
the  high  priest,  and  his  brethren.  It  was 
not  far  from  the  tower  of  Hananel  (Neh. 
iii.  1 ;  xii.  39).  Nor  was  it  far  from  a 
**  comer  "  (an  angle  of  the  wall)  (iii.  32). 
A  literal  rendering  of  John  v.  2  is  this ; 
**  Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep 
...  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Betheeda,  naving  five  porches."  The  AY. 
supplies  as  the  missing  word  **  market," 
and  the  R.V.  "gate.^*  If  the  latter  is 
correct,  then  the  sheep-gate  was  near  the 
pool  of  Bethesda.  It  was  probably  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Temple  hill. 
[Jebusaleic] 

Sheep-icabket  [English].  [Sheep- 
oate]  (John  V.  2). 

SbeenUi,  Sharali  [Heb.  Sheerah  = 
**  consanguinity,"  **  a  female  relative  "]. 

A  daughter  of  Ephraim.  She'  buUt 
upper  and  nether  Bethhoron  and  Uzzen- 
Sherah  (1  diron.  vii.  24— R.V.  and  A.V.). 

Sheharlah  [Heb.  Shehhttryah  = 
**  (whom)  Jehovah  seeks  "]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jeroham  (I 
Chron.  viu.  26). 


Shekel  THeb.  SJ^eqel ;  from  sJiaqal  •=■ 
*  to  weigh,^*  *'  to  weight  out "]. 
(1)  A  Hebrew  weight  (Gen.  xxiv.  22; 
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^zod.  XXX.  23 ;  Judg.  viii.  26 ;  2  Sam. 
xiy.  26).  It  is  believ^  to  have  amounted 
to  8*78  drams  avoirdupois. 

(2)  A  Hebrew  coin.  The  weight  called 
a  uieke)l'[(l)j,  unstamped,  was  used  from 
an  early  pened  as  a  coin,  the  precaution 
being  taken  of  weighing  it  to  show  that  it 
was  of  the  recognised  weight.  It  was 
sometimes  more  fuHy  denominated  a 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  of  silver, 
and  was  of  weight  and  value  equal  to 
twenty  fferahs  (Exod.  xxx.  13 ;  Numb, 
iii  47  ;  &ek.  xlv.  12).    Half  a  shekel  was 
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to  be  given  by  each  man  as  a  ransom  for 
lus  life  when  a  census  was  taken  (Exod. 
xxx.  14,  16;  Numb.  iii.  44-61).  It  is 
believed  that  the  value  of  the  shekel  was 
about  2s.  3)d.  In  b.o.  140,  the  fourth 
year  of  Simon  Maccabfeus*8  priestly  rule, 
Antiochus  YII.,  king  of  Syria,  allowed 
him  to  coin  money  in  kis  own  name,  and 
silver  shekels  and  half  shekels  commencing 
from  about  that  period  exist  (Matt.  xvii. 
24— B.V.). 


(1),  Salah  FHeb.  Shelahh  = 
"a  dart."  "a  missUe,^'  "a  shoot,"  "a 
sprout"]. 

I.  A  Man.  —  The  son  of  Arphaxad 
(Gen.  X.  24  ;  xi.  12-R.V.  and  A.V.). 

II.  A  Foot, —A.  pool  at  Jerusalem,  near 
the  king*s  garden,  erroneously  trans- 
Uterated  in  the  A.V.  Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 
Probably  the  same  as  the  Shiloah  of  Isa. 
viii.  6.  f  No.  I.  is  of  both  forms ;  No.  II. 
only  of  the  first. 


dah  (2)  [Heb.  5A<»/aA  =  *' prayer"]. 
The  third  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter 
of  a  Canaanite  woman  called  Shua.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  family,  that  of  the 
Shelanites  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  6,  11,  14,  26: 
xlvi.  12 ;  Numb,  xxvi  20 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  3  ; 
iv.  21-23). 

Shelanite  [Eng.    In  Heb.  Shelani]. 
One  belonging  to  the  family  of  Shelah  (2) 
(q.v.)  (Nuinb.  xxvi.  20). 


[Heb.  Shelemyahy  Sheh- 
myahu  ^  ^*  whom  Jehovah  pays  back," 
"  to  whom  Jehovah  gives  recompense  "  or 
"  retribution."  Nos.  3,  5,  6.  8,  and  9  are 
of  the  first  form ;  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  7  of 
the  second ;  and  No.  4  of  both  forms]. 


(1)  A  porter  in  David's  time,  who  ob- 
tained by  lot  the  guardianship  of  the 
eastern  sate  of  the  Tabernacle  (1  Chron. 
xxvi  14).  Galled  in  verse  1  Meshelexiah 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  grandfather  of  Jehudi,  the 
latter  living  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

(5)  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  the 
lattOT  living  in  the  reign  of  Zedekxah  (Jer. 
xxxviii  1). 

^4)  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  latter  living 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13). 

(6)  One  of  those  whom  king  Jehoiakim 
sent  to  arrest  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  which 
they  did  not  succeed  in  doing  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26). 

(6)  A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  vrife  (Ezra 
X.  39). 

(7)  Another  son  of  Bani  also  induced 
by  Ezra  to  do  so  (Ezra  x.  4l). 

(8)  The  father  of  that  Hananiah  who 
asnsted  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  30). 

(9)  A  priest  whom  Nehemiah  appointed 
one  of  three  joint  treasurers  over  the 
tithes,  which  they  were  conmussioned  to 
distribute  among  the  Levites  (Neh.  xiii 
13). 

Sheleiih  [Heb.  =  ^* drawing  out"; 
from  shalaph  =  **  to  draw  out "]. 

A  son  of  Joktan  rOen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chron. 
i.  20^.  Probably  the  Salapenoi  of  Ptolemy, 
and  located  as  the  modem  Sulaf  in  Yemen, 
about  140  miles  north-north-east  from  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el  Mandeb. 


FHeb.  =  "  three,"  "  a  triad  "]. 
An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Helem  (1  Chron. 
vii  36). 


[Heb.  =  "peaceful,"  "pa- 
cific"]. 

The  father  of  Ahihud,  prince  of  Asher, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  wildemeos 
wanderings  (Numb,  xxxiv.  27). 

Slielomltli      [Heb.  =    "a     peaceful 

Woman,"  "  peacefulness  "]. 

(1)  A  Damte,  a  daughter  of  Bibri,  and 
mother  of  the  IsraeUte  who  was  put  to 
death  in  the  wilderness  for  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  11). 

(2)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  a  "son"  of 
Izhar  (I  Chron.  xxui  18).  Called  Shclo- 
moth  m  xxiv.  22— A.  V.  and  R.V.  and 
xxvi  26,  26— R  V. ).  He  and  his  brethrtm 
were  appointed  by  David  over  the  dedi- 
cated treasures  (xxvi  26,  26— A.  V.  and 
B.V.). 

(3)  Another  Gershonite  Levite,  a  son  of 
Slumei  (1  Chron.  xxiii  8).    The  i 


Sheloxoth  (2)  (q.v.). 

son  or  daughter  of  Behoboam 


(4)  A  son 
(2  Chron.  xi. 
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(5)  A  son  of  Josiphiah,  and  founder  of 
a  family  (Ezra  viii.  10). 

(6)  A  daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iii.  19). 

Shelomoth  [Heb.  =  '*  peacefulness  *']. 

(1)  The  same  as  Shelomith  (2)  (q.v.) 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  22). 

(2)  The  same  as  Shelomith  (3)  (?) 
(q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xxiii  9-K.V.). 

Sliammlel  THeb.  =  *'  friend  of  God  *n. 

The  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  early 
in  the  wilderness  wanderings  (Numb. 
i6;  ill2;  vii  36,41;  x.  19). 


[Heb.  =  "  name  "]. 
The  second  (?)  ton  of  Noah  (cf .  Gen,  v. 
32 ;  Ti.  10  wi£h  ix.  24  and  x.  21),  and  bom 
about  the  five  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  deluge  he  was  married, 
but  as  yet  had  no  children  (Gen.  vii.  7  ; 
1  Peter  iii  20).  After  that  catastrophe, 
he  acted  with  proper  filial  respect  to  his 
father  when  tne  latter  committed  his 
great  sin.  Shem,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceived a  blessing,  the  wording  of  which 
implied  that  the  knowled^  of  the  true 
God  should  be  found  in  his  family  when 
it  was  lost  in  those  of  his  brothers  (Gen.  ix. 
23,  27).  He  ultimately  became  the  father 
of  five  children :  Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  From  these,  it  is  be- 
lieved, came  the  Elamites,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Choldceans,  the  Lydians,  and  the 
Syrians  (x.  21,  22  :  1  Chron.  i.  17).  They 
were  all  peo^iles  of  Western  Asia.  [Shem- 
rna] 

Shmna  (1)  [Heb.  =  "an  echo"  (?) 
{Oxford  Bibh)]. 

A  **  city,'*  town,  or  village  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26). 
Possibly  the  same  as  Sheba  (2). 

[Heb.  =  **  nmiour," 
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and  the  fifth  backward  in  the  ancestry  of 
Ziza  (1  Chron.  iv.  37). 

(2)  A  Reubenite,  a  son  of  Joel  (1  Chron. 
V.4). 

(3)  A  son  of  Elizaphan.  He  was  tKe 
chief  of  two  hundred  Levites  who,  with 
him,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  tiie  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  to  Mount  Zion  (1  Chion. 
XV.  8-11). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  NethaneU  He 
was  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
noted  down  the  twenty-four  divisions  then 
made  of  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6). 

(5)  The  eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  (1 
Chron.  xxvi  6).  He  was  the  father  of 
various  brave  sons  who,  with  him,  were 
doorkeepers  of  liie  TabOTnade  (cf.  1  with 
6,7). 

(6)  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Beho- 
boam  who  was  directed  to  forbid  the  kinff 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
ten  tribes  (1  Kings  xii  23,  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xi.  2-4).  He  threatened  the  minces  ot 
Judah  with  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  as  the  punishment  of  their  sum. 
They  repented,  and  the  menaced  Judg- 
ment, although  still  sent,  was  rendraed  a 
lighter  affliction  than  it  would  otherwiso 
have  been  (xii.  5-8).  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Rehoboam'sreifn  (15). 

he  Levites  sent  by  Jehosha- 


pointing  a  longer  e  than  No.  (1)1. 

(1)  A  "  son  '  of  Hebron,  belonging  to 
the  tiibe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  43,  44). 

(2)  A  Beubenite,  a  son  of  Joel  (1  Cmron. 
V.  8). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  villa^  community  of  Aijalon  (1 
Ohron.  viu.  13).  Called  in  verse  21  Shixhi 

(q.v.). 

(4)  One  of  those  who  support^'  Ezra 
when  addressing  the  people  (Neh    ^iii.  4). 

Shemaali [Heb.  =  *' rumour,*'  "fame**]. 
A  Gibeathite  from  Benjamin  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii  3). 

Shemalah  [Heb.  Shentatjah,  Shema- 
yah'f  =  *♦  whom  Jehovah  has  listened  to  ** 
or  "  heard.**  Nos.  (1)  to  (5),  (8)  and  (14) 
to  (26)  are  of  the  first  form,  and  Nos.  (6), 
<7),  (9)  to  (13)  are  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  Simeonite,  the  father  of  Shimri, 


phat  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chron.  xvii  8). 
(S)  A  Levite,   a  son  of  Heman.    Ue 
helped  to  cleanse  the  Temple  in  Heeekiah** 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxix.  14,  15\ 

(9)  A  Levite  in  Hezekian*s  reign  who, 
with  others,  had  to  distribute  the  nthet  to 
the  proper  recipients  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  16). 

(10)  A  chief  Levite  in  Josiah's  reign 
who,  with  others,  was  hberal  in  his  dona- 
tions of  animals  for  the  paasover  services 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  9). 

(11)  The  father  of  that  Urijah,  from 
the  town  of  Kirjath- Jearim,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  king  Jehoiakim  for  the  true 
prophecies   he   had   uttered   (Jer.   xxvi. 

{12)  The  father  of  Delaiah.  the  latter 
being  a  prince  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi  12). 

(13)  A  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet  who 
wrote  to  the  hi^h  priest  ieuid  tne  ^ople  of 
Jerusalem  urging  them  to  punish  Jere- 
miah (by  putting  him  in  the  stocks  [?]) 
for  having  predicted  that  the  return  from 
Babylon  should  not  be  immediate^hich 
the  event  showed  to  be  correct.  He  was 
denounced  by  Jeremiah  for  being  a  false 
prophet,  and  judgment  threatened  against 
him  for  his  pretended  predictions  (Jer. 
xxix.  24-32). 

(14)  A  priest,  the  head  of  a  house  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.xii.  6, 18;  cf.  35). 

(15)  A  son  of  Adonikam.    He  was  out 
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of  those  chief  men  who  accompamed  Ezra 
from  the  lands  of  the  captivity  to  Canaan 
(Esraviii  13). 

(16)  A  chief  man  whom  Ezra  summoned 
witii  others  to  meet  him  at  Ahava,  and 
thence  go  to  bring  up  Levites,  who  were 
sadly  deficient  in  the  party  leaving  the 
lanos  of  the  captivity  lor  Canaan  (E!zra 
viii  16). 

n?)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Harim.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  z.  21). 

(18^  A  layman,  son  of  another  Harim. 
He  also  was  induct  by  Ezra  to  do  so 
(Ezraz.  31). 

(19)  A  son  of  Shecaniah,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii  22). 
He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate,  and  re- 
paired part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in 
Kehemiah*8  time  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

(20)  ALevite,  the  father  of  a  certain  Oba- 
diah  (1  Chron.  ix.  16).  He  is  the  same  as 
Shammua.  father  of  that  Abda  who  lived 
in  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah*s  time  (Neh. 
xi.  17).    [Shammua  (3).] 

(21)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Hasshub.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  oversight  of  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  Gk>d  in 
Nehemiah*s  time  (Neh.  xi.  16). 

(22)  A  son  of  Delaiah,  the  son  of  Mehet- 
abel.  He  shut  himself  up,  apparently^  in 
his  house,  pretending  to  fear  assassination, 
and  insidiously  advised  Nehemiah  to  hide 
himself  in  the  Temple,  apparently  think- 
ing that  this  manifesUtion  of  cowardice 
would  destroy  his  reputation.  Nehemiah 
<livined  his  motive,  and  refused  to  hide 
himself  while  duty  called  him  to  appear  in 
pubUc(Neh.vi  10,  11). 

(23)  A  priest  who  with  Nehemiah 
sealed  the  covenant  ^eh.  x.  8). 

(24)  A  prince  of  Judah  who  took  part 
in  the  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the 
re-built  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  3%). 

(25)  An  instrumentalist  who  did  so 
(Neh.  xii  35). 

(26)  A  pnest  who  blew  a  trumpet  on 
the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  42). 


[Heb.  Shetnaryahy  Shema' 
ryahu  =  '*  (whom)  Jehovah  keeps  or 
guards"]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii  5). 

(2)  A  son  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  19 
— R.  v.).  Called  in  the  A.  V.  Shamaeia. 

(3)  A  son  of  Harim.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Elzra 
X.  32). 

(4)  A  son  of  Bani  He  also  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  do  so  (Eara  x.  41). 


plain,  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confeder- 
ates ((Jen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10). 


,  JHeb.   Shamedk^ 

"  destroyer."  But  in  the  present  Hebrew 
Bible  the  reading  is  Skamer  =  **  keeper  "] . 
A  son  of  Elpaal,  one  of  the  builaerB  of 
Ono  and  Lod.  with  their  dependent  towns 
or  villages  (1  Chron.  viii.  12 — ^A.V.  and 
R.V.)r^ 


PHeb.    Shtmer  (in 

pause,  Shamer)  =  **  the  lees  "  or  **  crust  of 
wine  *^{Ge»en%wi)\. 

(1)  Tne  original  owner  of  the  hill  on 
which  Samana  was  built  [Samabia]  (1 
Kings  xvi.  24). 

(2)  A  Merarite  Levite,  the  son  of  Mahli 
(1  Chron.  vi.  46— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

(3)  An  Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii.  34).  The 
same  as  the  Shomer  of  verse  32. 

11  All  these  three  men  are  called  in  the 
B.Y.  Shemer;  in  the  A.y.  the  first  is 
named  Shemer  and  the  oth^v  Shamer. 
[Shamed,  Shames.] 


[Heb.  Sh^mi- 
dhah  =  **  rumour  '*  or  **  fame  of  wisdom  "1. 
A  son  of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  a  family 
— that  of  the  Shemidaites  (Numb,  xxvu 
32;  Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  \n.  19— A. V. 
and  B.V.). 


[Heb.  Shemebher  =  **  rising 
on  high,"  **  rismg  to  eminence  "]. 

The  king  of  Zeboiim,  defeated,  with  the 
other  kings  ruling  over  the  cities  of  the 


Ith    [Heb.  =  "  eighth,"    from 
SheMonth  —  **  eight "]. 

A  musical  term,  occurring  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  21  and  in  the  titles  of  PsaBns  vi  and  xii 
Oesenius  believes  that  it  directs  that  what 
follows  or  precedes  it  shall  be  sung  by  baas 
voices,  as  opposed  to  alatmtk  (trebles). 
Sir  John  Stainer  {Mutic  of  the  Bihlf, 
64-66)  considers  the  tenn  ShemimtM  diffi- 
ctilt,  if  not  even  impossible,  to  interpret. 
H:)  reviews  three  opinions  which  nave 
been  given  regarding  it :  one  that  it  is  the 
pitch  of  an  c^tave,  a  second  that  it  it  the 
name  of  a  scale  or  time,  and  a  third  that  it 
refers  to  the  number  of  strings  on  the 
instrument  used.  He  feels  himself  unable 
to  accept  any  of  these  explanations. 

Shemlramotli  [Heb.  =**  most  exalted  " 
or  "lofty  name.*^  Cf.  with  Gr.  Semi- 
ramis], 

(1)  A  Levite  and  singer  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20). 

(2)  /  Levite,  one  of  thoee  employed  by 
Jehosk- joat  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chrou. 
xvii.  8). 

ShMnltlo  [English]. 

Of  or  belonging  to  Shem.  The  term  is 
not  found  in  Scripture,  but  is  continually 
employed  by  philologists. 

SHEMinc  Laxqcaqes,   Semitic  Lait* 

OT7AOE8. 

The  languages  which,  speaking  broadly, 
are  those  vernacular  to  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Shemitic  being  derived  from  the 
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Sebrew  Shem,  and  Semitic  from  Setn^  the 
Sreek  name  of  Shem,  and  so  written  in 
the  A.V.  The  Shemitic  or  Semitic  tongues 
constitute  one  of  the  leading  families  of 
languages.  As  not  all  the  descendants  of 
Shem  speak  these  tongues,  and  some  do  so 
who  are  descended  from  other  sons  of 
Noah,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  them 
the  Syro- Arabian  languages.  Sjto- Arabian 
is  more  accurate  thiui  Shemitic,  but  the 
latter  term  holds  its  place.  Probably  there 
was  at  first  but  one  Shemitic  language, 
but  the  separation  of  the  tribes  spring 
it  led  ultimately  to  its  divergence  into 
several  tongues.  They  have  all  as  their 
roots  verbs  which  are  nearly  always  tri- 
literal,  the  three  radical  letters  being  three 
consonants,  which  the  addition  of  vowels 
more  frequently  standing  below  than  side 
by  side  with  consonants,  or  above  them, 
converts  into  a  word  of  two  syllables.  It 
has,  however,  been  supposed  by  many 
that  originally  there  were  but  two  radical 
consonants,  and  that  the  verbs  were  then 
monosyllables.  Nouns  and  other  parts  of 
speech  were  derived  from  the  verbs,  and 
could  be  considerably  varied  without 
alteration  of  the  consonants  by  sujpplving 
different  vowels.  The  following  Table  of 
the  Shemitic  tonnes  is  taken  from  Prof. 
Max  MUller*s  Science  of  Langttagey  4th  ed. 
(1864),  p.  411:  :— 


other  in  war,  the  contest,  often  severe 
and  protracted,  has  ended  in  favour  of  the 
Aryans.  Thus  the  Aryan  Persian  termin- 
ated the  Shemitic  Babylonian  empire, 
Aryan  Bome  ultimately  destroyed  Shemitic 
Carthage,  and  the  Aryan  warriors  of 
Europe,  after  a  time,  set  bounds  to  the 
Saracen  Shemites. 

Sheiotio  Wbitino. 

This  is  from  right  to  left :  that  is,  in  the 
other  direction  from  English,  which  is 
from  left  to  right.  Hence  the  title-page 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  at  what  looks  like 
the  end  of  the  volume.  From  this  it  reads 
backward,  till  it  ends  at  what,  if  it  were 
English,  would  be  called  the  beginning  of 
the  book.    [Abjlm  f ,  Hebbew  1.] 

Shemnel  [Heb.  =  <' heard  of  God"]. 
[Samuel.] 

.  (1)  A  son  of  Aramihud.  He  was  ap- 
pomted  as  the  representative  for  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  to  take  part  in  the  division  of 
Canaan  (Xumb.  xxxiv.  20V 

(2)  A  son  of  Tola,  and  a  grandson  of 
Issachar  (I  Chron.  vii.  2). 

(3)  The  same  as  Samuel  No.  (2)  (q.v.) 
(cf.  1  Chron.  vi.  28,  33— A.V.  and  B.V.). 

Shan  [Heb.  =  ** a  tooth'*]. 

A  spot  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  place 
where  Samuel  set  up  the  stone  whicn  he 
called  Eben-ezer.  The  etymology  suggests 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SEMITIC  FAMILY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Living  Languages. 

Dead  Languages. 

Classes. 

Dialects  of  Anbic 
,;          Amharic    • 

the  Jews    - 
Neo-Syriac  - 

Bthlopic 1 

Hiniyaritic  Inscriptions     -       -       -       .  ) 

Biblical  Hebrew ) 

Samaritan  Pentateuch  (Srd  cent,  a.d.)     -    [- 
Carthaginian,  Phoenician  Inscriptions      -   ) 
ChaUlee  (Masora,  Talmud,  Targuro,  Bib-  *. 

lical  Ghaldee)      ..... 
Syriac  (Peshito,  2nd  cent,  a.d.)     -       -    )■ 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and   j 

Nineveh j 

Arabic  or  Southern. 
Hebraic  or  Middle. 

Aramaic  or  Northern. 

The  langua^  caUed  Chaldee  in  the  fore- 
going table  ui  that  which  is  termed  in  the 
present  work  East  Aramaic.  The  Shemitic 
tongues  are  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a 
long  period  of  evolution,  and  the  Aramaic 
18  supposed  to  come  nearest  to  the  original, 
and  now  extinct,  Shemitic  language  (i'). 

SHEicrnc  Race. 

The  race  to  which  the  Shemitic  languages 
were  vernacular.  Its  inteUectual  ability 
la  shown  bv  the  place  which  the  Jews  take 
m  every  Christian  country  in  which  they 
settle.  Its  prowess  is  also  great;  but  in 
byajone  history,  whenever  the  Shemites 
ana  the  Aryans  have  encountered  each 


that  it  was  probably  a  sharp  rock  shaped 
like  a  tooth  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Exact  situa- 
tion  unknown. 


[Heb.  Shenatstsar^  of  doubt- 
ful meaning]. 

A  son  of  Shealtie!,  or  Salathiel,  and 
grandson  of  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii.  18). 

Shenir  [Sbntb]  (Deut  iii.  9— A.V. ; 
Song  iv.  8— A. v.). 

ShepliAiii  [Heb.  =  *' nakedness,'*  <'a 
place  bare  of  trees  "]. 

A  place  on  the  north-eastern  border  of 
Canaan,  near  Riblah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10, 
11).    Site  unknown. 
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Shephathtah  [Shephatiah]  (1  Chron. 
ix.  8— A. v.). 

Shephattah  [Heb.  Shephatuah,  Shep- 
JMtyaAu  =  *'  (whom)  Jehovah  has  vinai- 
cated.'*  Nos.  (2),  (5)-(9)  are  of  the  first 
form,  and  Nos.  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the 
second]. 

(1)  A  Haniphite,  one  of  the  Benjamites 
who  joined  ikvid  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
jdi.  5), 

(2)  The  fifth  of  David's  sons,  bom  to 
him  at  Hebron.  It  was  by  one  of  his 
wives,  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chron. 
iii.  3). 

(35  The  son  of  Maacah.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Simeonite  tribe  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

(4^  The  father  of  a  Benjamite  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix.  8).  The 
A.y.  erroneously  speUs  ^e  name  Shepha- 
"thiah. 

(5)  The  youngest  (?)  son  of  king  Je- 
hoehaphat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

(6)  A  son  of  Mattan.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  advised  Zedeldah  to  pot  the 
prophet  Joramiah  to  deatii,  as  his  vn- 
mvounble  prophecies  were  discouraging 
the  defenders  of  Jerusalem  during  its 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (Jer. 
xzzviii.  1). 

(7)  The  founder  of  a  Jewish  familv  or 
clan  372  members  of  which  returned  from 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  4; 
Neh.  vii.  9).  Eighty-one  more  of  them 
returned  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii  8). 

(8)  A  man  of  Judah,  the  fourth  back- 
ward in  the  ancestry  of  Athaiah,  a  resident 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  wall  was  re-built  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ad.  4). 

(9)  A  man  whose  ** children"  or 
descendants,  classified  with  Solomon's 
servante.  came  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezra  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

Slieplier.  Shaidier  [Heb.  Shapher, 
which  is  Shepher  with  e  changed  into  ^, 
because  the  word  is  in  pause.  It  is  = 
'*  beauty,**  **  elegance  *'  {Geseniu^)]. 

A  mountain  constitutmg  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
CNumb.  xxxiiL  23,  24-A.V.  and  R.V.). 
Situation  unknown. 


Bheidierd    [Eng.  =  **  sheep  ■ 
*  one  who  herds  sheep  *']. 


herd,*' 


I.  Literally, 

One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  take 
charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Almost  at  the 
commencement  of  man's  residence  on  the 
earth  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep  (Gen.  iv. 
2).  The  occupations  of  the  patriarchs 
nom  Abraham  to  Jacob  and  his  sons  were 
mainly  pastoral  (Gen.  xiii.  1-6 ;  xxiv.  35 ; 
xxvL  14;  zxzvii.  2;  xlvi.  32,  etc.). 
Females  sometimes  took  out  flocks,  es- 
pecially to  get  water  at  the  well  (Gen. 


xzix.  9 ;  Ezod.  iL  16, 17) ;  bat  ihoep  ^ 

fenerally  tended  by  men  (Q«n.  zxxi.  41 . 
Sam.  zvL  11 ;  xvii.  28,  etc.).  A  sheep 
is  a  particularly  defenceless  animal ;  it  it. 
moreover,  veryprone  to  stray  unleae  weD 
looked  alter  ^Wlm  czix.  1/6;  Isa.  liiL 
6 ;  Jer.  1.  6 ;  Matt,  zviii.  12,  13 ;  Luke  xr. 
4,  6).  When  an  Oriental  flock  of  aheep  is 
on  its  march,  the  shepherd  walks  firsK. 
followed  by  certain  sheep  whk^  are 
greatlv  attached  to  him,  and  impIicitlT 
&ust  nim  as  their  guide  (cf .  Psalm  Trfii. 
2;  Isa.  zliz.  10;  John  x.  3-5).  Them 
follow  less  tractable  animals,  while  the 
rear  is  brought  up  l^  those  which,  left  to 
themselves,  would  stray,  at  the  Imininwit 
risk  of  beinff  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  If 
the  shephera  has  dogs,  as  Job  had  (Job  zzx. 
1),  they  look  after  these  wayward  strag- 
glers, and  drive  them  back  to  the  mam 
body.  A  good  shej^erd  risks  his  life  ia 
the  defence  of  his  flock  (1  Sam.  zviL  34- 
36 ;  cf.  John  x.  11),  while  he  is  toBdo-  to 
the  youn^  and  feebler  laemliuis  of  tke 
flook  (ba.  xL  11),  and  puts  himself  to  the 
ttusatest  inconvenience  in  seeking  and 
finding  a  lost  sheep  (cf.  Luke  xv.  3-7). 
The  flock  is  helpless  for  defence  if  anyttung 
happen  to  the  shepherd  (I  Kings  xxiL  17 : 
2  Chron.  xviii.  16).  For  encountCTs  with 
the  more  savage  animals  the  shepherd 
requires  to  be  armed,  and  there  is  refer- 
ence in  Psalm  xxiiL  4  to  a  rod  and  a  staff. 
If  these  are  distinct,  the  rod  may  be  a 
shepherd*s  crook  for  managing  the  flock ; 
the  staff  a  formidable  blu^eon,  nrobaUy 
iron-headed,  for  encountering  wild  beasts. 
David  had  one  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40  ;  cf.  Zedi. 
xi  7-11).  He  had  also  a  sling,  and  was 
very  skilful  in  its  use  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40-50). 
The  stones  he  kept  in  a  "  shepherd's  bag/* 
"  even  in  his  scrip  *'  (40  —R. V.). 
n.  Fiffuratirety. 
m  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(a)  Jehovah  is  regarded  as  the  Shephflrd 
of  Israel,  and  especially  of  the  faithful 
section  of  the  people  (Gen.  yh'y  24; 
PSalm  xxiii. ;  Ixxx.  1  ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  10). 

(b)  All  who  had  responsible  positions  in 
the  theocracy— prophets,  priests,  and  kings 
—were  looked  on  as  pastors  of  the  Isrmd- 
itish  people.  They  were  under-shepherds, 
aidinff  Jehovah,  and  their  onfaitlifufaeBS 
was  n«quently  pointed  out  (Isa.  IvL  11  ; 
Jer.  XXV.  34;  1.  6;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1-31; 
Zech.  xi  15-17). 

(2J  In  the  ^ew  Testament. 

(a)  Christ  is  **  the  Good  Shepherd,** 
entering  into  the  sheep-f(^d  by  the  door, 
calling  out  His  own  sheep  by  name,  and  so 
possessing  their  confldoioe  and  afFectaon 
that  they  follow  Him,  while  they  refmeto 
follow  any  other.  He  satislactorily  meets 
the  test  of  supreme  devotion  to  Bm  flock 
and  to  His  duty:  "The  good  shepheid 
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layeth  down  HU  life  for  the  sheep."  **I 
lay  down  My  life  for  the  sheep  "  (John  x. 

{b)  Peter  Vl  Peter  v.  2— R.V.),  exhort- 
ing **the  el.aer8,*'  of  whom  he  was  **a 
feflow  elder,"  to  '*  tend  the  flock  of  God," 
speaks  of  Christ  as  *'  the  chief  Sheoherd." 
It  is  essentially  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
I.  (1)  (*)  repeated  ;  only  it  is  not  now  the 

Cpie  of  Israel  who  constitute  the  flock, 
;  the  Church  of  Christ.    [Sheep.] 

Sliephi  [Shepho]  (1  Chron.  i.  40). 

Sliepho,  ftbephl  [Heb.  =  ''naked- 
,  ness,"  ** baldness"]. 

A  son  of  Shobal,  and  a  descendant  of 
Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23  ;  1  Chron. 
;  i.  40). 

Sliephnpham,  SlMpbvpliaii  [Heb. 
f  Probably  the  same  as  Shephiphon  =  *'  a 
1  kind  of  serpent"]. 

A  son  of  Bela,  and  a  grandson  of  Ben- 

r  jamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  5).    Called  in  Numb. 

'  xxvi.  39— A. V.  Shapham  ;  in  1  Chron.  vii. 

12,    15  Shuppdc;  and  in  Gen.   xlvi.  21 

1  Mvppnc 

Sherali  [Skeebah]  (1  Chron.  vii.  24 — 

;     A.  v.). 

>  Sherehlab  [Heb.  Sherebhyah  =  ''heat 
'  of  Jehovah"]. 

(1)  A  Levite  who  came  from  Babylon 
'  with  Zerubbabel  (?)  (Neh.  xii.  8,  24). 
'  (2)  (?)  One  of  tiie  chief  priests,  a  son  of 
^  Mami.  He  was  "  a  man  of  discretion," 
'  and  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custoay 
f  of  the  Temple  vessels  and  other  treasures 
were  oonfided  by  Ezra  during  the  march 

>  from  the  brook  Ahava  to  Canaan  (Ezra 
'  viii.  18,  24).  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
«    when  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  people, 

"gave  the  sense."  so  that  the  listeners 
\  might  understand  what  they  heard  (Neh. 
i  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in  the  public  con- 
fession of  sin  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast 
f  of  Tabernacles  (ix.  4  ;  cf.  viii.  13-18),  and 
I    then  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  12). 

Sheresli  [Heb.  Sheresh  (in  pause, 
Shareth)  =  "a  root"]. 

A  son  of  Machir,  by  his  wife  Maacah 
(1  Chron.  vii  16).  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Jtfanasseh. 

Shereaer  [Shabezeb]  (Zech.  vii.  2— 
AV.). 


[Heb.  =  " whitUh"  {Gesenius) ; 
"clothed  with  white"  (?)  Oxford  Biblt)], 
A  giant,  a  son  of  Anak,  resident  at 
Hebron,  from  which  he  was  driven  out  by 
Caleb  (Numb.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  10). 


[Heb.  Sheshak  =  "having 
brazen     gates"      {Gcsenim),      See     the 
I     article], 

f  "According  to  ancient  tradition,  a  cypher 
(  for  Babel "  ( Jer.  xxv.  26— R.  V. ,  margin ; 
t  li  41).  Babel  and  Babylon  are  both 
I  indicated  by  the  same  Hebrew  word  Bab^i  e  h 
f     [Babylox— etym.] 


jm  [Heb.  =  "a  lily "(?)!. 
A  son  of  Ishi,  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah  (1 
Chron.  ii.  31).    He  had  no  sons,  but  only 
daughters,    one   of   whom   he   gave   in 
marriage  to  an  Egyptian  slave  (34,  3d). 

SheatilMHWr  [Heb.  from  Persian 
SheshbaUtsar  =  "  fire-worshipper"  (?)]. 

A  prince  of  Judah,  to  wnom,  by  the 
hand  of  Mithredath,  the  treasurer,  Cvrus 
restored  the  Temple  vessels  carried  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezra  i.  8 ; 
V.  14). 

Sheth  [Heb.  =  "tumult"]. 

A  word  occurrinjK  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Numb.  xxiv.  17.  The  AY.  makes  it  a 
proper  name  (Sheth).  The  R.Y.  text 
translates  Shifth  "  tumult,"  and  calls  the 
"children  of  Sheth"  of  tke  B.V.  **the 
sons  of  tumult."  They  are  the  tumult- 
uous ones"  of  Jer.  xlviii.  45 — A.V.  and 
B.y.  In  both  passages  the  parallelism  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  clearly  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Moabites. 

Shetluu>Baianal,     8het]uu>Boiiial 

[Heb.  from  Persian  =  "  a  brilliant  star  "]. 
A  Persian  governor  who  with  others 
attempted  to  prevent  the  returned  Jewish 
exiles  from  rebuilding  the  Temple  (Ezra 
V.  3,  6 ;  vi.  6— all  R.V.  and  A.V.). 

Sbeva  [Heb.  text  Sheyay  corrected  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  Sheva  =  "  vanity  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hebron, 
by  his  concubine,  Maacah.  He  was  the 
"father"  of  Machbena  and  GKbea  (1 
Chron.  iL  49— R.V.). 

(2)  A  scribe,  or  secretary,  in  David^s 
reign  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  Called  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  17  Sebaiah,  in  1  Kings  iv.  3  Shisha, 
and  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  16  Suavsha. 

Shewliread  [Eng.  =  "  bread  to  be 
shown"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  Lehhem  Panim  = 
"  bread  of  faces " ;  or,  as  the  margin  of 
the  R.V.  calls  it,  "presence  bread."  It 
was  bread  laid  down  as  if  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  It  was  placed  on  a  table 
covered  with  blue  cloth  (Numb.  iv.  7) 
"before  God  continually"  (Exod.  xxv. 
30 ;  cf .  XXXV.  13  ;  xxxix.  3§  ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
4).  In  Solomon's  time  the  shewbread 
table  was  made  of  gold  (1  Kings  vii.  48 ; 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  16).  The  bread  was 
prepared  everv  Sabbath  (ix.  32  >,  the  old 
being  kept  till  the  new  was  ready  to  take 
its  place  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  In  David's 
reign,  if  not  even  from  the  first,  it  was 
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made  by  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chron. 
ix.  32;  cf.  zxiii.  29).  When  the  new  or 
hot  bread  wai  put  down,  and  that  which 
had  become  more  or  less  stale  was  re- 
moved, the  latter  was  eaten  by  the  priests, 
and  by  the  priests  cnly  (Matt.  xii.  4 ; 
Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  tI.  4).  But,  on  an 
emergency,  the  high  priest  Ahimelech 
gave  the  shewbread  to  David,  who  was 
not  a  priest  (1  Sam.  xzi.  1-6),  and  our 
Lord  in  three  New  Testament  passages 
defends  the  deed.  In  Solomon^  s  Temple 
there  seem  to  have  been  several  tables  for 
shewbread  (2  Chron.  iv.  19)  against  one  in 
the  Tabernacle  rExod.  xxv.  23-30).  In 
Behoboam*s  and  Hezekiah*s  days  there  is 


swore  an  oath  of  mutual  friendship  (Gen. 
xxvi.  33— A,  V.  and  R.V.)  It  was  at  the 
well  afterwards  called  Beeb-Shebjl  (q.v.). 

Shibboleth  [Heb.  =  *'  an  ear  of  ccrn." 
*'  a  river,"  *'  a  stream  "]. 

A  word  which  the  Ephcaimitee  could  not 
pronounce  properly,  being  accustoined  to 
caU  it  Sibboleth.  When  Jephthah.  at  the 
head  of  the  Gileadites,  bad  vanquished 
the  Ephraimites  and  seized  the  fordf  of 
the  Jordan,  many  of  the  defeated  tribe 
came  to  the  river,  desiring  to  pus.  On 
bein^  asked  if  they  were  Ephnumites,  and 
denymg  the  fact,  they  were  required  to 
pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth,  and  if 
they  called  it  Sibboleth,  were,  witboot 
further  ceremony,  slain  (Judg.  xii.  d, 
6).  The  word  has  entered  the  Englisk 
language,  and  is  used  to  mean  an  un- 
important point  in  doctrine,  used  as  s 
test  of  orthodoxy,  and  brin^iiu^  down 
persecution  on  the  unhappy  mmvidnsi 
who  does  not  utter  the  selected  Shib- 
boleth exactly  right. 

Bhllwnah  [Sibilih]  (Numb,  xxxii. 

38-A.V.). 

ShleroA  [SmzxEBON]   (Josh.  xr. 

II -A.  V.) 

Shiggalon  [Heb.  Shiffg^tfon.  Set 
the  article]. 

A  word  found  in  the  title  of  Pom 
\'u.    Gesenius  considers  it  to  mean  a 


TABLE   OF  SHEWBREAD. 

(From  the  Arch  of  Titus.) 

again  mention  of  only  one  table  (2  Chron. 
xiii  11 ;  xxix.  18).  The  charge  tor  shew- 
bread in  Nehemiah*s  time  fell  on  the  third 
part  of  a  shekel,  voluntarily  imposed  as  an 
annual  payment  for  the  expenses  of  worship 
(Neh.  X.  &). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  artos  toti 
prothe*eo8  =  "  bread  of  the  placing  before, 
or  laying  out,"  in  Matt.  xii.  4 ;  Idark  ii.  26  ; 
Luke  VI.  4 ;  and  prothesia  ton  art6n  = 
** placing  before**  or  "laying  out  of  the 
loaves,**  in  Heb.  ix.  2.  Josephus  {Antiq. 
III.  vi.  6),  speaking  of  the  arrangements 
in  the  wilderness,  says  that  the  shewbread 
consisted  of  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened 
bread,  in  two  heaps,  one  above  another. 
They  contained  two  tenth  deaU  of  the 
purest  flour,  and  above  them  were  placed 
two  vials  full  of  frankincense. 

Shihah,     Shehah     [Heb.     Shibhah, 
Shihheah  =  *'  seven,**  "  an  oath  '*]. 
The  place  where  Isaac  and  Abimelech 


hymn,  and  derives  it  from  aA^yA^A 
=  "  to  be  great,**  "  to  make  great* 
"  to  extol.*^  "  to  praise.'*  De  Wette 
considers  it  a  psalm  of  lamentation: 
Hengstenberg  one  uttered  in  excite- 
ment ;  while  the  Oxford  Bible  tran^^ 
lates  the  Hebrew  word  **  irregular. 

In  reality,  the  meaning  of  Shiggaioo  » 

unknown.    [Shioioxoth.] 
Shiglonoth    [Heb.    Shighywothy   *^ 

abnormal  plural  of  Shiggaion  (q.v.).^  The 

normal  plural  would  have,  like  the  stngn- 

lar,  a  double  <7]. 
A  word  occurring   in  the  heading  w 

Hab.  iii.,  which  is  entitled  in  the  A.V.  "A 

grayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon 
higionoth.**  This  would  make  Shigionotti 
look  like  a  musical  instrument.  But  the 
R.V.  has  "  A  prayer  of  Habakkuk  the 
prophet  set  to  Shigionoth.'*  This  do«  not 
so  directly  suggest  a  musical  instrume^ 
Being  the  plural  of  Shiggaion  (*» JjT 
etjTu.),  thesettlement  of  its  meaning,  whirf 
is  very  uncertain,  depends  on  the  signifies' 
tion  assigned  to  Shiggaion  (q.v.). 

Shlhon  [Shion]  (Josh.  xix.  19-AV.^. 

Shihor,  Slhos  [Heb.  Skihktr  = 
"  black,**  "turbid,**  "  a  river"]. 

(1)  The  river  Nile  (Isa.  xxiii.  3 ;  Jer-  «• 
18).    [Nile.] 
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(2)  The  brook  or  river  of  Egypt,  a  small 
stream  between  that  country  auu  Palestine 
(Jo8h.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5 ;  cf .  Numb. 
xxxiT.5).   [Rim  11(3)  (*).! 

SHmOB-LiMATH  [Heb.  Shihhor-Libh' 
nath  =  "riyer  of  glass"  (?) ;  from  Lubhfiah 
=  "whiteneiB,"  ^*  transparency"]. 

A  small  river  (?)  running  through  the 
territory  of  Asher  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  (Joeh.  xix.  26).  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
(idverting  to  the  apparent  etymology  of 
the  name,  oonsiderea  it  to  be  the  Latin 
Belus,  from  the  sand  of  which  glass  was 
irst  made  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  Beltts 
i  now  called  the  Nohr  N*amein.  It  falls 
ato  the  Mediterranean  a  little  south  of 
icre. 

ShUdMran,  fUiloron  [Heb.  Shikron= 

drunkenness"]. 

A  town  in  the  northern  boundary  of  the 

be  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11— R.V.  and 

v.).    Site  unbiown. 

SldlU   [Heb.  ^/iiMAt  =  «  armed  "  (?) 
fsetiim);  "a darter"  {Oxford BibUy], 
The  father  of  Azubah,   Jehoehaphat's 
ther  (1  Kings  xxiL  42 ;  2  Chron.  xx. 


[Heb.    Shilhhim  =  "armed 
Gesenim)]  "aqueducts"  {Ox- 


nhl)], ' 


town  or  village  in  the  extreme  south 
idah  (Josh.  xv.  32).    Site  unknown. 

lllem  [Heb.  =  "retribution"], 
son  of  Naphtali,  and  founder  of  a 
y— that  of  the  Shillemites  ((Jen.  xlvi. 
!»umb.  xxvi.  49;  1  Chron.  vii.   13). 
1  also  Shallum  (1  Chron.  vii.  13). 

loab  [Heb.  Shiloahh  =  "a  sending 
ters,"  "an aqueduct"], 
•ftly-flowing  stream,  or  aqueduct,  at 
r  Jerusalem  (Isa.  viii.  6).  Probably 
al  with  the  pool  Shelah,  or  Siloah, 
king's  carden  (Neb.  iii.  16-R.V. 
v.),  ana  the  Pool  of  Siloam  of  John 

[OlHOir,    SULOAM.] 

Rb  (1)  [Heb.  =  "the  peaceful 
peace,'*  ^*  tranquilUty,"  "rest"]. 
'd  occurring  in  (ien.  xlix.  10.  The 
>th  of  the  A.V.  and  of  the  R.V. 
the  clause  "until  Shiloh  come." 
larginal  readings  in  the  R.V.  one 
He  come  "  :  both  of  these  thus 
the  prophecy  refer  to  the  advent 
distinguished  personage,  a  lover 
Another  B.V.  reading  is  "till 
to  Shiloh  "  :  i,e.  to  the  town  so 
[SarLOH  (2).]  The  remaining 
I  <'  till  that  which  is  His  shaU 
lus  makdn^  both  the  personage 
vm  disappear.  Oesenius,  again, 
i  clause  ''till  tranquillity  come." 
Testament  does  not  quote  the 
I    Mefloanic.     It   is  generally, 


however,  regarded  as  being 
ing  is  held  to  mean  that  u 
that  Jesus  appeared,  the 
legislative  ana  executive 
immediately  on  His  appc 
away.  This  was  histona 
ourXiord's  advent,  Herod 
or  at  least  independent  po' 
put  to  death  the  infants  c 
but  when  the  clamour  arose 
fixion  of  Christ,  the  sentenc 
carried  out  without  the  si 
Roman  G^ovemment.  Bu 
weakens  this  interpretation, 
centuries  after  the  captiv 
achieved  independence,  thi 
Hasmoneans)  oelongedto  th 
and  not  to  that  of  Judah ;  i 
power  passed  away,  they  v 
by  the  Herods :  not  Jews  by 
the  Edomite  or  Idumsoan  i 
p.  413,  col.  2.] 

ShUoli    (2)   [Heb.   Shilo 
quiet  place  "j . 

A  central  town  in  Pales 
the  tribes  were  convened  b 
the  conquest  of  the  land.  1 
set  up  the  Tabernacle  (Josh 
divided  by  lot  the,  as  yet,  i 
puts  of  Canaan  (8-10 ;  xix 
When  the  tribes  were  conve 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan  \ 
their  building  of  an  altar.  i1 
that  the  gathering  took  plac 
north  of  Bethel,  and  on  the 
highway  connecting  that  sa< 
Shechem  (Judg.  xxi.  19). 
must  have  been  situated  wi 
tory  of  Ephraim.  In  the 
judges  there  was  there  a  fea 
at  which  the  Benlamites  in 
obtained  wives  by  captui 
12-23).  The  Tabernacle,  wit 
still  there  in  the  time  of  I 
the  early  years  of  Samuel  ( 
24;  ii.  14;  iii.  21;  iv,  3,  ^ 
1  Kings  ii.  27)  ;  but  when 
ark  returned  from  the  Phil 
it  was  not  taken  again  to 
xviii.  31 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  21 ;  vij 
vi.  2,  11,  17,  18),  and  the 
celebrity.  Ahijan,  the  pro] 
Jeroboiun  of  his  approach 
lived  at  Shiloh,  ana  it  wa 
the  king's  consort  repairs 
about  the  issue  of  their  sick 
(;i  Kings  xiv.  2,  4).  It  cc 
inhabited  at  least  as  late  \ 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xli.  5),  but 
from  its  former  greatness  as 
as  a  warning  to  other 
Ixxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12,  1^! 
Shiloh  was  identified  by  I 
{Bib,  Re$,  iii  84,  86-89)  ai 
10  miles  north-north-east  o: 
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adjective,  Shilonite,  seems  to  have  come 
&om  Sbilon,  which  may  have  been  the 
ori^mal  form  of  Shiloh,  and  with  Shilon 
Seuiin  would  closely  affree.  The  ruins 
are  in  a  valley  surroun^d  by  hills.  The 
ruins  of  a  more  modem  village  than  the 
ancient  Shiloh  now  occupy  the  n>ot; 
among  which  may  be  seen  many  large 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  In  the 
sides  of  the  narrow  valley  are  many 
tombs.  A  fine  spring  of  water  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

ShUonl  [Heb.  =  '*a  SMlonite  "  (P)]. 

According  to  the  A.y.  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  father  of  a  certain  Zechariah 
(Neh.  xi  5— A. v.).  The  R.V.  translates 
''  Shiloni  the  Shilonite/'  and  Shiloni,  as  a 
man,  disappears.     [Shilonits  (2).] 

Smionite  m  [English]. 

A  native  or  luWbitant  of  Shiloh  (1  Kings 
xi.  29;  adi.  15;  xv.  29;  2Chron.  ix.  29; 
X.  16). 

Sldlonlte  (2)  [English]. 
A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest 
son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xL  5— B.y.). 

ShUflliali  [Heb.  =  "three,"  "a 
triad"]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (I  Chron. 
vil37). 

Shlmea  [Heb,  =  "  rumour,"  "  fame  " 
(Geseniua)], 

(1)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Merari  (1  Chron. 
vl  30). 

(2)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Michael  (1  Chron. 
vi.  39,  40). 

(3)  A  brother  of  king  David  (I  Chron. 
XX.  7).  Called  in  1  Sam.  xvi  9  Snammah, 
in  2  Sam.  xiii.  3  Shimeah,  and  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  13  Shimma. 

(4)  A  son  of  David,  by  his  wife  Bath- 
shua  (1  Chron.  iii.  5).  Called  in  2  Sam. 
v.  14  SHAianTAH,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  4 
Shaiocua. 

Shlmeali  (1)  [Heb.  Shitncahj  Skitneaiy 
maj^in  Shimca],     [Shixba.] 

The  same  as  Shimea  (3)  (q.v.)  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  Called  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  9  Shaic- 
XAH,  and  in  1  Chron.  ii.  13  SHnoLi. 

Shlmeali  (2)  JHeb.  =  «'fame"  (?). 
A  Hebrew  letter  is  different  in  Shimeah  (2) 
from  that  in  No.  (1)]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Mikloth,  resident 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii.  32).  Called  in 
ix.  38Si 


[Shocbah.] 
The  same  as  Shdoah    (2)    (q.v.)    (1 
Chron.  ix.  38). 

Shlmeatli  [Heb.  =  "rumour"]. 

An  Ammomtess,  the  mother  of  that 
Jozachar  who  was  one  of  king  Joash's 
assassins  (2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
26). 


Shlmcfttliltes  [English]. 

A  Kenite  family  resideot  at  Jabet  (I 
Chron  ii  55).  Fresumably  they  wen 
descended  from  an  unknown  inoividntl 
called  Shimeath.  He  or  she  does  Bot 
seem  to  have  been  the  Shimeath  of  2  Kings 
xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  26.     [Shdcbath.;. 

Slilmei    [Heb.  =  "famous,"  or  *'mT 

fame"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Gershon,  and  a  grandBcn 
of  Levi.  He  founded  the  family  of  the 
Shimeites  (Exod.  vL  17— R.V. ;  Numh. 
ui.  18,  21).  Called  in  Exod.  vi.  17— A. V. 
Shimi. 

f2)  A  son  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  vi.  29). 

(3)  A  son  of  Mishma,  and  a  gnndwxi  of 
Simeon.  He  had  sixteen  sons  and  ox 
daughters  (1  Chron.  iv.  24-27). 

(4)  Asonof  Jahath.  He  was  the  sruid- 
son  of  Gershon,  and  the  great •gianosoB  of 
Levi  (1  Chron.  vi.  42). 

(5)  A  G^rshonite  Levite  in  David's  reip, 
appointed  bv  him  to  praise  God  ww 
instruments  (l  Chron.  xxiii.  7,  9,  10). 

(6)  The  head  of  the  tenth  conne  of 
singers  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxt. 

(7)  A  Bamathite,  who  was  over  Datid's 
vineyards  (1  Chron.  xxvii  27). 

(8)  A  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Genu    He 
was  of  Saurs  family,  and  when  he  •»▼ 
David,  with  his   attendants,    descendiBg 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  ot  OUrm. 
while  Absalom  was  in  possession  of  ^^^ 
salem,  he  thought  it  safe  to  insult  utf 
fallen  potentate,  which  he  did  in  grotf 
language.    Abishai  asked    permisiioo  to 
kill  the  slanderer,  but  David  refused  him 
the  required  leave.    So  Shimei  kept  for  • 
time    going  jiarallel    to    David's   roote. 
pelting  him  with  stones  and  dust  (2  Sain, 
xvi  5-14).     When  David  was  victorioudy 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  Absalom  wit 
dead,  Shimei,  at  the  head  of  1,000  Ba»- 
jamites,   begged  the  king    to  forget  the 
perversihr  of  his  conduct  when  last  ther 
met:  "For  thy  servant  doth  know  that  I 
have  sinned ;  therefore,  behold  I  am  come 
this   day,    the  first  of  aU  the  howie  ol 
Joseph,  to  go  down  to  meet  my  lo»d  the 
king."    Abishai  agiiin   asked  penniwoP 
to  put  to  death  the  man  who  had  cuctw 
the  Lord^s  anointed,  but  David  once  loeif 
interposed  on  the  calumniator*8  behalf  («*- 
18-23).    The  king  had  sworn  to  him  n{" 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  kept  his  wow. 
but  just  before  his  death  he  left  it  ai » 
charge  to  Solomon  not  to  let  him  escape 
punishment  (1  Kinss  ii,  8,  9).    Solom«|» 
after  ascending  theUirone,  sent  for  Slum«t 
and  ordered  him  to  build  a  house  in  J«** 
salem  (his  original  residence  had  been  « 
Bahurim,    near   that   dty).    If  erer  JJ 
crossed  the  brook  Kidron,  he  was  to  oe 
capitally  punished.    Three  years  UUer  tw» 
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>f  his  slaves  escaped  to  Oath,  and  the 
naster  followed,  trusting  that  Solomon 
eroold  never  hear  of  his  absence.  But 
the  king  was  informed  of  it,  and  Shimei 
put  to  death  (36-46). 

(9)  An  adherent  of  David  and  Solomon 
rluring  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings 
i.  8). 

(10)  Solomon^s  purveyor  in  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (1  Kmgs  iv.  18). 

(11)  A  Reubenite,  the  son  of  Gog,  in 
the  times  of  the  kings  (?)  (1  Chron.  v.  4). 

(12)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Heman.  who 
helpea  to  purify  the  Temple  in  Hezekiah^s 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxix,  14-16). 

(13)  A  brother  of  Cononiah,  in  Heze- 
kiah*s  reign.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
looked  after  the  tithes  (2  Chron.  xxxi  12). 
Possiblythe  same  as  No.  (12). 

(14)  The  grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5). 

(Id)  The  younger  son  of  Pedaiah,  the 
elder  one  bemg  ^rubbabel  (1  Chron.  iil 
19). 

(16)  A  Levite  who  was  induced  by 
Ezra,  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  23}. 

(Iy)  a  son  of  Hashum.  He  also  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  do  so  (Ezra  z.  33). 

aS)  A  son  of  Bail*  *    " 

induced  (Ezra  x.  38), 

Shlmeites  Sblmltes  [English]. 

The  descendants  of  Shunei  (R.V.),  or 
Shimi  (A. v.),  the  younger  son  of  Gershon 
(Numb,  iii  18-21— A.  V.  and  R.V.). 

Stalmeon  [Heb.  =  **a  hearkening,'* 
*  *  answering  (of  ^rayerV] . "     [SncEON.l 

A  son  of  Hanm.  He  was  induoea  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  31). 


(18)  A  M>n  of  Bani.    He  was  similarly 
Ax 


I  [Heb.  Shiitm  (q.v.)]  [Shdcei] 
(1  Chron.  ^.  21— A. V.). 


[Heb.  Shimei  (q.v.)]  [Shimei] 

(Exod.  vi.  17— A. v.). 

f»ii«iifti>»  [SmXEiTES]  (Niunb.  iii  21 

-A.V.). 


[Heb.   Shimea  =  "rumour,'* 
**fame"]. 

A  son  of  Jesse  (1  Chron.  ii  13).  Called 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  9  Shaxhah,  and  m  2  Sam. 
xiii.  3  Shdceah,  and  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5 
Shixba. 

Shimon  [Heb.  perhaps  for  Jeshimon  = 
**  a  desert "  {Geseniwi)  ;  cf.  also  with 
Simon  (q.v.)l. 

A  descendant  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephmmeh  (?)  (1  Chron.  iv.  20). 

Shlmrath  [Heb.  =  "watching,**  "a 
;  guard**]. 

A  Benjamitei  a  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chron. 
viii  21). 


Slilmri  [Heb.  =  "awake,**  "on  the 
watch**]. 

(1)  A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Shemaiah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  37). 

(2)  A  Tizite,  the  father  of  a  certain 
Jediael  (1  Chron.  lu.  45). 

(3)  A  Merarite  Levite,  a  son  of  Hosah 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  10— R.V.).  Called  in  the 
A.V.  Simri. 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Elizaphan,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  13). 

Slilmrith  [Heb.  =  "vigilant**]. 

A  Moabitess,  the  mother  of  Jehozabad, 
one  of  king  Joash*s  assassins  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  26).  CaUed  in  2  Kings  xii  21 
Shomer.     [Shokeb  (2)]. 

Shimrom  [Heb.  Shimron  (q.v.)]. 
An  incorrect  spelling  of  Shimron  in  the 
A.V.  of  1  Chron.  vii  1.     [Shimbon.] 

Shimron,  Shimrom  [Heb.  Shimron— 
"  watching,**  "  a  watch, *^  "a  guard  **]. 

(1)  -^  Jfffw.— A  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  a  family-  that  of  the  Shimron- 
ites  (Gen.  xlvi  13 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  24 ; 
1  Chron.  vii.  1).     (Of  both  forms.) 

(2)  A  riace. — A  border  town  of  Zebu- 
lun  (Josh.  xi.  1  ;  xix.  15).  The  view  of 
Schwarzis  now  generally  accepted,  that  its 
site  was  at  Semuniyeh,  5  miles  west  of 
Nazareth.     (Of  the  first  form  only.) 

Shdceon-Mebon  [Meron  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning]. 

A  Canaamte  town,  whose  king  was  van- 
quished and  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20J. 
Probably  the  full  name  of  Shimbon  (q.v.;. 


[Heb.  =  sunny  **]. 
A  scribe,  one  of  those  who  complained 
to  Artaxerxes  Lougimauus  that  the  Jews 
were  re -building  the  Temple  (Ezra  iv.  8» 
9,  17,  23). 


[Heb.  Shinabh  =  "tooth  of  a 
father*'  {Ge8emm)'\. 

The  king  of  Aamah,  who  was  defeated 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10). 


[Heb.  of  doubtful  etymology 
(Gtsenius).  If  Hebrew,  then  from  Shcne 
—  "two,**  and  Xahar  =  ** river  *';  or  from 
early  Scythian  or  Cushite  Babylonian  -4  r= 
"a  river*'  {Prof.  Hawlitison).  From 
Assyrian  Sunwr,  of  doubtful  meaning. 
See  the  article]. 

A  country  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10, 
where  it  is  apjparentlv  stated  that  it  con- 
tained the  cities  of  fiabel,  Erech,  Accad, 
and  Calneh ;  but  it  may  mean  no  more 
than  that  Calneh  was  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 
It  contained  or  constituted  the  plain  in 
which  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built  Txi  2), 
In  Abraham's  time  it  had  a  king,  Amra- 
phel  (xiv.  1,9).  Nebuchadnezzar  had  his 
residence  within  its  limits  (Ban.  i.  2). 
Some  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  carried  thither 
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as  captives  (Isa.  xi.  11 :  Zech.  v.  II). 
Prof.  Sayce  {Hn-odotus,  360,  361,  etc.) 
consideis  the  Hebrew  Shinar  to  be  the 
Assyrian  Sttmer,  or  Lower  Babylonia, 
as  distinguished  from  Accad,  or  Upper 
Babylonia.  It  was  called  the  counti^'  of 
the  black  faces,  or  '*the  country"  par 
excellence!  It  was  the  original  seat  of 
Ohaldsean  civilisation.  It  contained,  among 
other  cities,  Uruk  (Erech),  now  Warka, 
Lassa  (EUasar  [F]) ,  and  Kul-unu  (Calneh)  ; 
but  Babylon  was  not  in  Sumer.  For  its 
natural  boundaries  and  the  races  by  which 
it  was  inhabited,  see  Babylonia  (p.  70,  col 
2,  and  p.  71). 

Shloii,  Shlhon  [Heb.  Shion  =  /*  over- 
throw,'* "destruction,"  from  »/*o  =  "to 
lay  waste"]. 

A  border  town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  19 
— R.V.  and  A.V.).  The  site  is  considered 
to  have  been  at  Ayiin  es  Sh'ain,  3  miles 
west-north-west  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Ship  [Jonah,  Paul]. 

Shlplil  [Heb.  Shiphei  —  "abounding," 
"abundant"]. 

A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Allon  (1  Chron. 
iv.  37). 

Smplmiite  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Shiphmi= 
"  pertaining  to  a  place  bare  of  trees  "j. 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shepham  (q.  v.) 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  27). 

Shllilirali  [Hebrew  =  "splendour," 
"beauty"!. 

One  of  fne  Hebi-ew  midwives  in  Egypt 
who  declined  to  kill  the  male  children  who 
might  be  bom  (Exod.  i.  15). 

Bhiphtan  [Heb.  =  "pertaining  to 
courts  of  iustice,"  "judicial "]. 

An  Ephraimite,  the  father  of  Kemuel 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  24). 


/A  corruption    of    Serai/ah  = 
God"  (?)   (GeteniM)^  or  = 
"whiteness"  (?),  "  brightness"  (?)]. 

A  scribe,  or  secretary,  under  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv.  3).  Probably  the  same  as 
Shavsha  of  1  Cnron.  zviii  16. 


[Heb.    Shishaq].     (See   the 
article.^ 

A  kmg  of  Egypt  who  afforded  an 
asylum  to  Jeroboam  when  the  fugitive 
rebel  was  in  disgrace  with  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi  40).  In  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Rehoboam  (b.c.  971  [A.V.J)  Shishak 
made  an  expedition  against  Judah,  with 
1,200  chariots,  60,000  horsemen,  and  un- 
numbered foot  soldiers — Lubimsi Libyans), 
Sukkiims  (Nubians),  and  Ethiopians.  He 
captured  various  fenced  cities,  and  finally 
took  Jerusalem,  pillaging  both  the  Tempte 
and  the  king's  palace,  and  carrying  away, 
among  other  spoil,  the  golden  shielcu  whicli 
Solomon  had  made  (1  Kings  x.  17 ;  xiv. 


25,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xil  2-9).  Shiahak.  the 
Sesonkhis  of  Manetho,  is  the  Shashank,  or 
Sheshank  I.,  of  the  Egyptian  monumeots, 
and  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second,  or 
Bubastine,  dynxuty.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Shemitic  or  of  Libyan  de- 
scent. He  reigned  upwards  of  twenty -oae 
years  (from  980  to  959  or  968  B.a).  Ai 
inscription  at  Kamak  enumerates  130 
cities  which  he  took.  Among  them  an 
Taanach,  Sunem  (Shunem  f?]),  Mahs- 
naim,  Gibeon,  Beth-horon,  Megiddo,  and 
"  Judah  Maluk  "  :  i.e.  the  royal  city  of 
Judah;  manifestly  Jerusalem. 

Shltral  [Heb.  =  " a  ^irammarian,"  "a 
learned  man"  (Geseutus)  ;  "official" 
(Oxford  JBible)], 

A  Sharonite  who  looked  after  I>avid*i 
herds  on  the  phiin  of  Sharon  (1  Chraa. 
xxvii.  29). 

Shlttali  l^eb.]  (See  the  article.) 
A  tree  which  Qoa,  as  prophesied  br 
Isaiah  (xli.  19— A.V.),  would  plant,  with 
other  trees,  in  the  formerly  barren  desert 
The  R.V.  renders  it  *i  acacia- tree."  The 
plural  of  Shittah  is  the  much  more  ooo' 
mon  word  /^Ai/^im  =  "  acacias."  When 
offerings  were  requested  for  the  Taher- 
iiacle,  one  of  those  sought  was  "  shittin- 
wood"  ("acacia- wood  ").  It  was  lai^T 
used  in  the  Tabernacle,  for  the  wood- 
work of  the  altars,  the  table,  the  pillan 
supporting  the  veil,  ete.  (Exod.  xxv.  5, 
10-13,  23:  xxvl  15-29;  xxviL  1-6;  xxx. 
I,  eto.).  In  all  these  passages  the  B.V. 
substitutes  "  acacia- wood."  This  gives 
great  latitude  as  to  species.  Thoee  moet 
likely  to  be  available  may  have  bees 
Acacia  Seyal.A,  ftilotiea,  A.  tortilUj  and 
A.  arabica.  Royle  is  in  favour  of  the  fint 
species,  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the 
Smai  Peninsula :  it  occurs  also  around  the 
Dead  Sea.  Celsius,  Qesenius,  and  othen 
believe  that  the  Hebrew  ShitUik  nu 
originally  Shintah,  connected  with  it* 
Egyi>tian  name  sont,  mmtf  or  mnth.  The 
genuine  acacias,  of  whidi  the  so-calkd 
acacia  of  English  gardens  (Sobinia  F^' 
acacia)  is  not  one,  are  generally  amall 
trees,  with  bipinnate  or  tnpumate  leatw, 
heads  of  flowers  like  little  pellets  of  yeDo« 
velvet,  and  legumes  with  several  seeds. 
They  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  j[on^ 
vegetation  appearing  in  all  uncultivated 
tracts  of  tropical  countries. 

Slilttim  [Heb.  =  "  acacias  "]. 

I.  Trees. 

Trees  of  a  particular  speciee,  fumiaiunf 
acacia-wood.    [Shittah.] 

n.  Places, 

(1)  A  valley  in  Moab,  where  the  liiMl- 
ites  for  a  time  sojourned,  and  what  tfaev 
were  seduced  into  the  worship  of  Baal- 
Peor  (Numb.  xxv.  1-18 ;  Micah  vL  5).   B 
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was  from  Shittim  that  Joshua  sent  out  the 
spies  to  eiamine  and,  on  their  return,  report 
upon  the  defences  of  Jericho  (Joah.  ii.  1 ; 
ill.  1).  From  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
it  may  be  inferred  thiat  it  was  overrun  with 
acadartrees.  [SHiTTiH.]  Ithasbeenideuti- 
iied  as  the  long  green  strip  of  land  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  Moab,  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lower  Jordan.  It 
is  now  called  £s  Seisab^n. 

(2)  A  valley,  evidently  in  Judah,  which 
was  to  be  watered  from  a  fountain  at  or 
uear  the  Temple  (Joel  iii.  18). 

[Heb.  =  "vehement     love''    I 


(O'tfSfuius);  •'cheerful"  (?)  {Oxford liibh)] 
A  Reubenite,  father  of  Adina  (1  Chron. 
d.42). 

81IMI  [Heb.  =  "rich"]. 

Apparently  a  district  of  the  Assyrian 
mpire,  though  some  have  consideretl  it 
ot  a  proper  name  (Ezek.  xxiii.  23— A.V. 
id  B.  v.).    Exact  sitoation  unknown. 

SboiMb  [Heb.  Shohhabh  =  ''a  i-ehcl/* 

7m  apostate  "]. 

(J)  A  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hezrou. 

s  mother  was  Azuboh  (1  Chrou.  ii.  18). 

"2)  A  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  at 

usalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14  ;  1  Chron.  iii.  3  ; 

.4). 

liolmoli  [Heb.  Shobhak  —  *'  one  who 
re  out "]. 

fie  commander-in-chief  under  Hadar- 
,  king  of  Zobah  CI  Sam.  x.  IG).  Called 
Chron.  xix.  16,  18  Shophacu  (q.v.). 

lobid  [Heb.  Shobhai  =  ^^  Mvho  leads 
captive"  {Geseniiu)  \  ''bright"  (r) 
^dBibU)]. 

3  founder  of  a  family  of  porters, 
»er8  of  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
from  captivity   (Ezra  ii  42;  Xeh. 

bal  [Heb.  iS/ioMa/ =  "flowinjj," 
team,"  **a  slip**   or  ** shoot  of  a 

I  8on  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
20,  23),  and  a  duke  C>9). 
L  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hur.  He 
**  father,'*  or  founder,  of  Kiriath- 
(1  Chron.  ii.  50). 
)  A  "  son  "  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv. 
'haps  the  some  as  No.  (2). 

lie  [Heb.  Shobheq  =  ^^Te\]ii(i\d-h' 
one  who  forsakes"]. 

the  Jewish  chiefs  who  with  Xe- 
ealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  24). 

[Heb.     Shobhi  =   "who    leads 

Dt  ^Tahash,  either  a  resident  in 
P  the  Ammonites  or  himself  the 
»  iciii^.  He  brought  food  and 
».s.saxies  to  David  at  Mahonaim 
ii,  27  ;  cf .  X.  2  and  xii.  2(»). 
I 


Sbooho  [Sooo]  (2  Chroi 
A.V.). 

ShoohOli  [Soco]  (1  Sam. 

[Soco]  (2  Chron. 

[Heb.  =  **a  sa 
onyx  "J. 

A  Levite,  a  son  of  Mera 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  27). 

Shoe  [English]. 

The  Hebrew  shoes  were,  a 
sandals.  They  were  affixes 
shoe-latchets.  They  were 
journey  was  to  be  underta 
put  off  when  it  was  comph 
xii.  11).  So  they  were  abo 
about  to  tread  holy  ground 
Josh.  V.  lo ;  Acts  vii.  33 
journey,  shoes  wore  out  (J 
and  the  latchet  might  get  1 
27).  To  have  no  shoes,  bu 
go  barefoot,  was  a  mark  of 
XV.  22)  or  degradatioB  (Isa. 
the  olden  time  in  Israel  the  i 
off  and  given  to  a  neigh 
bargain  between  the  two  wi 
iv.  7,  8) ;  and  the  shoe  wj 
other  insult,  of  the  man  ^ 
take  his  deceased  brother^ 
XXV.  9,  10).  To  wury  the  si 
was  considered  work  for  pei 
position,  but  John  the  Ba] 
honour  beyond  his  desert 
Jesus  (Mark  i.  7  ;  Luke  iii 
•25). 


[Heb.  =  *«a 
watchman  "]. 

(1)  An  Asherite,  a  son 
Chron.  vii  32).  Called  in  v€ 
or  Shaker  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  Moabitc«8,  the  mot 
l)au,  one  of  king  Joaah's  as^ 
xii.  21).      Called   in   2  CI 

SHUfBITH  (q.v.). 

Shoi^liaeh  [Heb.  Sfiopha 
pours  out  "  (?).    A  corrupt 

The  same  as  Shobach  (< 
xix.  16,  18). 

Sbopluui  [Heb.  =  *M 
"  bareness  of  trees  "  ('f)]. 

According  to  the  A.V.,  tl 
a  town  built  by  the  Gadites 
the  R.V.,  it  is  not  a  sepai 
the  latter  part  of  a  con 
Atboth-Shophan  (q.v.) 
35). 

Sho>lianwlin      [Heb. 
"lilies";    the  plural  of 
lily  "]. 

A  word  occurring  in  the  \ 
xlv.  and  Ixix.,  where  the 
the  Chief  Musician  upou 
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clearly  making  it  a  musical  instrument, 
whUe  the  R.V.  has  "Set  to  Shoshannim,** 
leaving  this  more  doubtful.  It  occurs  also 
as  port  of  a  compound  in  the  title  of 
Psauu  Izxz,  Three  omnious  exist  as  to 
its  nature.  If  the  BTV.  translation  be 
adopted,  then  the  meaning  may  be  that 
the  psalm  was  to  be  set  to  the  air  of  a  song 
called  Shoshannim.  If  the  A.y.  rendering 
be  jsreferred,  then  the  reference  is  to  a 
musical  instrument  resembling  a  lily.  If 
this  similarity  be  in  form,  then  cymbals 
have  been  suggested.  But  there  may  be 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers  of  a 
lily  have  six  as  the  number  running 
through  them,  there  being  six  petals  and 
tax  stamens.  There  womd  be  a  resem- 
blance to  this  in  an  instrument,  say  a  kind 
of  harp,  of  six  strings. 

SHoeHANMix-EDUTH  [Heb.  Shoshannim- 
JSdhuth.  Shoshannim  is  =  "lilies,*'  and 
JEdhuth^** A  procept^*  "a-law,"  "a reve- 
lation,'* "a  revealed  song"  or  "poem," 
"a lyric  poem"]. 

Probably  some  melody  to  the  air  of 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung  or  played 
[Shubhan-Eduth]  (Psalm  Ixxx.  title). 

Sliiia  [Heb.  =  "wealth"]. 

(1)  A  Oanaanitess  whose'  daughter  be- 
came  Judah's  wife  or  concubine,  and  the 
molher  of  his  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah 
(Oen.  xxxviii.  2,  12— R.  V. ;  I  Chron.  ii  3— 
A. v.).  Hence  the  R.V.  calls  the  latter 
Bathshua  =  "daughter  of  Shua." 

(2)  An  Asherit^  a  daughter  of  Heber 
(1  Chron.  vii.  32). 

ShiiAli  (1)  [Heb.  Shmhh  =  "a  small 
pit"]. 

The  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Abraham, 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chron.  i.  32). 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  pro^nitor  of 
the  Shuhites,  mentioned  in  Job  li.  11,  etc. 
[Shuhite.] 

Shnali  (2)  [Heb.  Shua  =  "wealth"] 
[Shua  (1)]  (Gen.  xxxviii  2,  12— A. V.). 

Shnali  (3)  [Heb.  Shuhhah  =  "  a  smaU 
pit"]  [Shuhah]  (1  Chron.  iv.  11— A. V.). 

Bhnal  PHeb.  =  "  a  fox  "  or  "  jackal"]. 

I.  A  Man. — An  Asherite,  a  son  of 
Zophah  (1  Chron.  vii  36). 

(2)  A  PUtce. — A  district  near  Ophrah, 
both  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min (1  Sam.  xiii  17).  Exact  situation 
unknown. 


SbnlMMl   [Heb.   Shubhael 
of  God  "], 


"  captive 


(1)  The  same  as  Shebuel    (1)    (q.v.) 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  20). 

(2)  The  same  as  Shsbxtel  (2)  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  20). 

Slmliali,  Bhnali   (3)    [Heb.   Shuhhah 
=  "a  small  pit"]. 
The  brother  of  a  certain  Chelub,  a  man 


of  Judah    (1    Chron.  iv.   11— R.T.  and 
A.V.). 


[Heb.    =    Shuhham  =    "a 
pitman"]. 

A  son  of  Dan,  and  founder  of  a  fiunilj 
— ^that  of  the  Shuhamites  (Numb,  xxtl 
42).    Called   in  Oen.   xlvi.    23   Hubhim 

(q.v.). 

Slmliite  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Shuhhi.  from 
Shuah  =  "  a  smaU  pit "     [Shuah  (1)]. 

A  descendant  of  Shua,  or  Shuah,  one  of 
Abraham's  sons  by  KetiU'ah.  One  of  Job*8 
"friends,"  Bildad,  was  a  Shuhite  (Jobii 
11 ;  viii  1 ;  xviii  1 ;  xxv.  1 ;  xlii  9). 

Slralaiiimite,  ftlinliunlte  (Heh. 
Shulammith  =  **  a  peaceful  (woman) '']. 

A  young  woman  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (vi  13).  The  name  looks  as  u 
it  came  from  that  of  a  town  called  Shnlam; 
but  as  no  such  place  is  known,  and  Eose- 
bius  terms  Shunem  Sulem,  Shulammite 
may  be  the  same  as  SHUKAjaaTB  (q.v.). 
If  so,  the  passage  may  refer  to  A*F"^" 
(q.v.)  (1  Kings  L  3,  4). 

HhmnatMtes  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Shumatki 
(a singular),  from  Shumah  =  "garlic"]. 

One  of  the  leading  families  or  dans  in 
Kiriath-Jearim  (1  Chron.  ii  53). 

Shmuunmlte  [Eng.  In  Heb.  Shunam- 
mi  (masculine^,  Shunammith  (feminine), 
from  Shunem  (q.v. J]. 

A  native  or  inhaoitant  of  Shunem  (^.v.). 
Abiahag  was  one  (1  Kings  i.  3,  15 ;  u.  17, 
21,  22).  So  was  the  woman  whose  son 
Elijah  raised  from  the  dead  (ct  2  Kings 
iv.8,  12,25,36). 

ahnnem  [Heb.  =  "two  resting- 
places"  (?)]. 

A  border-town  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xii. 
18).  Just  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  the 
Philistine  army  encamped  at  Shunem  (1 
Sam.  xxviii  4).  Its  inhakntants  were  called 
Shunammites  [Shunamkite]  (cf.  2  Kiogi 
iv.  8  and  12^.  The  site  is  at  Sdlam,  on 
the  western  slope  of  a  hill  3|  miles  north- 
bv-east  of  Jesroel,  2  south -west-by-soath 
01  Nain,  4  south-west  of  Endor,  and 
5  north  from  the  western  end  of  Mount 
Gilboa. 

Sliiuii  [Heb.  =  "calm,"  "quiet"]. 

A  son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  a  family— 
that  of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Numb, 
xxvi.  15). 

Shniklmm  [An  abbreviation  of  the 
Heb.  Shephupham^  or  Shephiphon  =  **» 
kind  of  serpent "  {GesmiuM)], 

A  "son"  of  Bmjamin,  or  of  Ir,  and 
founder  of  a  famUy — that  of  the  Shupham- 
ites  (Numb.  xxvi.  39).  Called  in  Geo. 
xlvi.  21  MuFPix  (q.v.),  and  in  1  Chron. 
vii.  12  Shxtpfdc  (q.v.). 
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SMupplm  [Heb.  =  <' serpents "  (?) 
(^OeseHius)], 

(1)  The  same  as  Shuphaic  (q.v.)  (1 
Chron.  vii.  12-15). 

(2)  A  porter  in  Dayid^s  rei^  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  16). 

Shnr  [Heb.  =  **  a  wall,"  "  a  fortifica- 
tion"]. 

(1)  A  town  in  the  desert  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Gen.  xvi  7 ;  xx.  Ih  "  before Eaprpt": 
i.e.  to  which  one  travelling  from  Piuestine 
will  come  before  he  reaches  E^^t  proper 
(xxy.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xt.  7  ;  cf.  also  xxvii.  8). 
Josephus  (Anti^.  YI.  vii.  3)  locates  it  at 
Peluaiam  (cf.  his  statement  with  1  Sam. 
xv.  7).  Grasenius,  with  more  probability, 
places  it  at  the  modem  Suez. 

(2)  A  wilderness  which  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  entered  just  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22).  This 
is  called  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  8  the  wilderness 
of  Etham  (q.v.). 


ff||T|^||H.|| 


the 


Heb.,  then  =  "alily 


alUv"]. 
A  dty  in  £he  Persian  empire,  called  in 
Neh.  i.  1— A.V.,  Esth.  i.  2,  etc.,  the 
**  palace,"  and  on  the  margin  of  the  A.V. 
the  *' castle,"  where  lived  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1,  etc.)  as 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  [?]),  the  husband  of 
Esther,  had  previously  done  (Esth.  i>  2 1 
iii.  15;  iv.  16;  viii.  15).  The  scene  oi 
some  prophetic  visions  seen  by  Daniel  was 
laid  at  Shushan,  which  he  describes  as 
havinjg  been  in  the  province  of  Elam,  near 
the  nver  Ulai  (Daii.  viii.  2).  The  place 
referred  to  in  these  passages  is  evidently 
Susa.  It  was  originally  the  capital  of 
Elam,  or  Susiana,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon.  When 
he  became  ruler  of  Persia  as  weU  as  of 
Elam,  he  did  not  abandon  his  old  metropo- 
lis, which  is  the  reason  why  the  other 
Persian  kings  mentioned  still  regarded 
Shushan  as  tneir  chief  citj.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  entered  it,  in  b.o.  331,  it 
had  in  it  immense  treasures,  of  which  he 
took  possession.  In  315  B.o.  it  was  cap- 
t urea  and  plundered  anew  by  Antigonus. 
After  this  it  began  to  decline,  but  was  still 
defensible  when  the  Saracens  conquered 
Persia.  The  site  of  the  Hebrew  Shushan, 
or  the  Persian  Susa,  was  at  Sus,  in 
latitude  32»  10"  north,  longitude  48°  26" 
east,  between  the  Eulseus  (the  Boman 
name  for  Daniers  Ulai)  and  the  Shahpur, 
and  about  100  miles  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  chief  i-uins  are  found  within 
an  area  of  about  6.000  feet  long  by  4,500 
broad,  the  circumference  being  about  3 
miles ;  but  if  scattered  remains  be  taken 
in,  the  3  may  become  6  or  7.  They 
have  been  examined  with  more  or  less 
care  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Loftus,  and  General  Williams,  the  hero  of 
Kars.    They  consist  of  a  series  of  mounds, 


in  one  of  which  the  two  latter  exploren 
laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  doubtless 
that  hepm  by  Darius,  andin  which  Xerxfli 
held  his  court.  It  seems  to  have  been 
there  that  Esther's  Ahasuerus  held  his 
feasts  and  his  banquets  (Esth.  i.  2,  3,  9 ; 
ii.  18,  etc.). 

Shushan-Eduth  [Reb.Shushan-Mhuth 
=  ♦*  (the)  LUy  of  Testimony  "J. 

A  musical  direction  of  doubtful  meaning, 
occurring  in  the  title  of  Psalm  Ix.  The 
probable  meaning  is  that  the  psalm  was  set 
to  the  tune  of  the  old  meloay  called  the 
Lily  of  Testimony.  [Shoshannih-Eduth.] 

Bhwhanchltea,  SwaneMtes  [Heb. 
and  Aramaic  Shuthankhayej  from  Heb. 
ShmJutn  (q.v.). 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  Persian 
Susa.  the  Shushan  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Shusnanchites  were  brought,  with  others, 
to  Central  Palestine  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  (Ezra 
iv.  9— R.V.  and  A.V.). 

Shathalali  [Heb.  =  "  the  noise  pro- 
duced bv  the  tearing  of  somethinff 
asunder  "  (Geaenius)  ;  *'  a  plantation  "  (n 
{Oxford  B%ble)\. 

A  son  of  Epnraim,  and  the  foimder  of 
a  family  —  that  of  the  Shuthelahites,  or 
Shuthalhites  (Numb.  xxvi.  35,  36— B.Y. 
and  A. v.). 

SU  [Siaha]  (Neh.  vii.  47). 

Slaha,  Sla  [Heb.  or  Aramaic  = ''a 
council,"  '*  an  assembly  "]. 

A  family  of  Nethinim,  members  ol 
which  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  44 ;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

8ib1>eoAl.  Slbbeohai  [Heb.  Sibbekhai 
=  *'  a  wood  "  or  "  forest  of  Jehovah," 
meaning  *'  a  tumult  of  the  people  "  (Ge' 
seniu^  ;  '*  entangling"  (Ox/wti  BibU)]. 

A  Hushathite,  one  of  David's  mi^ty 
men.  He  slew  Saph,  or  Sippai,  one  of  tlie 
sons  of  the  Philistine  giant  Goliath  (?) 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chron.  xi.  29;  xx.  4). 
He  became  David's  captain  for  the  eighm 
month  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  11).  He  is  called 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  Mebunnai  (q.v.). 

Slbbeohai  [Sibbeoai]  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18 
— A.V. ;  1  Chron.  xx.  4— A.V.). 

Slbboletta.    [Shibboleth.1 

The  pronimciation  by  the  Ephraimites 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Shibbolbth  (q.v.) 
(Judg.  xii.  6). 

Slbmali,  Sbilmiali  [Heb.  Sibhmah  = 
**  refrigeration  "  (?),  or  "  a  sweet  odour  " 
{Qeaenius)']. 

A  town  assigned  to  Beuben  (Numb, 
xxxii.  38;  Josn.  xiii.  19),  but  which 
afterwards  reverted  to  Moab.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  vines  (Isa.  xvi.  8,  9; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).    It  is  the  same  as  the 
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Sbbam  of  Numb,  xxxii.  3.  Major  Conder 
believes  that  he  found  its  site  at  S(hnia, 
about  8  miles  east-bv-north  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  Wddy  Hesb4n,  and  3  west-by-north 
of  Heshbon  (Hesb&u)  itself. 

Silnralm  [Heb.  Sibhraim  =  *' two-fold 
hope"  (Gesemiu)]. 

An  unidentified  place  on  EzeldePs 
northern  boundat-y  line  of  Canaan  (Elzek. 
xlvii.  16). 

Slolieiii.    [Shechem.] 

Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6  — A.V.).  The 
A. v.,  by  copying  Sichem  from  the  Latin 
Yul^te,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
origmal  Hebrew,  disguised  the  fact  that 
the  place  is  the  well-known  Shechem, 
which  is  very  properly  substituted  by  the 
B.V. 

Siddlm  [Heb.  =  «'  pUiins  "]. 

The  valley  full  of  bitumen-pits  in  which 
the  battle  of  the  four  kings  with  the  five 
took  place.  It  was  afterwards  submerged 
under  the  waters  of  the  "  Salt"  or  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8,  10).  The  Arabs  of 
the  Jordan  valley  apply  the  woi-d  sidd  to 
cliffs  or  bonks  of  marl,  such  as  exist  along 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  being  a 
*  •  dam  "or  *  *  obstruction. ' '  The  '  *  Vale  of 
Siddim  "  may,  therefore,  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Sidon,  Zldon  [Gr.  Sidott,  from  Heb. 
T8idhon=  '*  a  fishery"]. 

(1)  A  Man  (?).— ITie  firstborn  (son)  of 
Gakaan  (Gen.  x.  15 — ^A.V.). 

(2)  A  Flace. — A  maritime  city  on  the 
sea-coast  of  PtUestine,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Tyre.  The  first-bom  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  X.  \o\  [iee  No.  (1)]  mav  really  mean 
the  first  city  inhabited  by  tne  Canaanite 
race  which  came  into  existence,  and  Sidon 
flourished  before  Tyre  arose.  A  confirma- 
tion of  this  antiqmty  comes  from  Homer, 
who  repeatedly  mentions  Sidon,  but  never 
Tyre.  The  former  dtv  is  alluded  to  in 
verse  19  as  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Cauaanites.  It  was  the  border  also  of 
Zebulun  (xlix.  13)  and  of  Asher  (Josh. 
xix.  28).  In  the  latter  passage  and  in 
xi.  8  it  is  called  Great  Zidon.  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which, 
however,  failed  to  expel  the  Canaanite 
inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31).  In  the  period 
of  the  *' Judges  "  the  Sidonians  oppressed 
the  Israeht^  (x.  12),  and  as  the  latter 
people  are  accused  of  worshipping  the 
**gods"  of  Zidon  (6),  it  is  possible  that 
these  mav  have  been  forced  upon  them  at 
the  perioa  of  Sidonian  supremacy.  Of  the 
'*  gods,"  Baal  (symbolising  the  sun)  was 
doubtless  the  chief  (1  Kings  xvi.  31)  ;  the 
principal  object  of  worship,  however,  was  a 
goddess,  Asht 


ntoreth  (symbolising  the  moon) 


(lKing8xi.d,33;2Kinfl8xxiiil3).  Sidon 
seems  to  have  been  in  teagne  wiUi  Laisli. 
but  was  too  far  from  that  city  to  give  aid 
if  it  were  suddenly  assailed  (Judg.  zviiL28). 
The  enumerators  in  David's  reign  went 
*  *  round  about  to  Zidon  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6) ; 
in  that  of  Solomon  the  Sidonians  were 
noted  for  their  skill  in  hewing  timber  (I 
Kings  v.  6).  Ethbaal,  a  subsequent  kinr 
of  tneirs,  was  the  father  of  Jezebel  (1 
Kings  xvi.  31).  In  Elijah's  days  Zarrahaih 
was  dependent  upon  Zidon  (xvii.  9;  ci. 
Luke  iv.  26).  The  latter  place  was  a  sea- 
port containing  merchants  (Isa.  xxiiL  2, 4). 
Isaiah  predicted  that  it  would  be  visited 
with  judgment  which  would  make  its 
inhabitants  pass  to  Kittim  (in  Cyprus)  ri2). 
[KiTTncl  Its  calamities  b^m  wheny 
between  707  and  701  B.C.,  it  submitted  to 
Shalmaneser  lY.,  king  of  Assyria.  In  B.<x 
678  it  was  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon.  Jere- 
miah refers  to  a  king  or  kings  of  Zidoo 
(Jer.  XXV.  22 ;  xxvii.  3),  and  predicted  its 
subjugation  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  kin^  of 
Babylon.  He  also  indicated  fhaX  Zidoo 
viras  tobe  oppressed  for  a  time  by  Phaiaolu 
king  of  Egypt  (xlvii.  4).  The  first  part  o€ 
the  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  B.C.  606  (?)* 
605  (?),  or  604  (?).  Ezekiel  mentions  that 
many  of  the  Tyrian  rowers  were  from 
Zidon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8).  He  denounced 
judgment  against  it  because  it  had  been 
*'  a  pricking  brier  to  the  house  of  Israel " 
(xxviii.  21 ,22).  Joel  charges  the  Zidoniana 
and  others  with  having  helped  to  plunder 
Jerusalem,  carrying  off  silver  and  gjcdd^ 
and  selling  its  inhiwitanto  for  slaves  (Joel 
iii.  4).  About  526  B.C.  Sidon  passed  over 
from  the  Babylonians  to  the  Pernana. 
The  Sidonians  were  then  friendly  to  tho 
Jews,  cutting  down  cedars  for  thesd  in 
Lebanon,  and  floating  them  to  Jonpa, 
whence  they  were  to  be  despatcbea  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  used  for  buiMinpr  the 
Temple  (Ezra  iiL  7).  Zechariah  ooosuered 
Zidon  very  wise  (Zech.  ix.  2).  It  revolted 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  long  of  Feania^ 
in  351  B.O..  but  was  re- taken  and  destroyed. 
To  get  rid  of  the  Persians,  it  in  B.a  332 
opened  ite  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
from  his  successors  it  passed,  in  B.C.  64,  to 
the  Bomaus.  Our  Lord  alluded  to  '^^re  and 
Sidon  in  one  of  His  discourses  (l£itt.  xL 
22 ;  Luke  x.  13,  14).  People  from  Sidon 
came  to  Galilee  to  attend  on  Hispreadiin^ 
and  witness  His  miracles  (Mark  iiL  8; 
Luke  vi.  17>  etc).  He  once  visited  tbe 
region,  and  probably  the  city  (Matt.  xr. 
21 ;  Markvii.  21,  31).  Herod  Agrippall. 
was  highly  displeased  with  the  people  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  they  made  peace  with 
hmi  **  because  Uieir  country  was  fed  from 
the  king's  country  "  (Acts  xii.  20).  PSanI 
touched  at  the  port  (xxviL  3).  Since  New 
Testament  times  Sraon  has  seen  manr 
vicissitudes.     The   modem    dty   (called 
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Saida)  lies  on  the  north-western  slope  of  a 
€mall  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 
The  ancient  harwur  was  formed  by  a 
ridge  of  rocks  parallel  to  the  shore.  It 
was  partly  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth 
by  Fakhr-ed-Din»  the  ruler  of  the  Dnises, 
in  the  seventeenth  centuij.  There  is  a 
wall  protecting  the  land  side  of  the  city. 
The  highest  ground,  which  is  trowned  by 
the  citadel,  is  on  the  southern  side.  The 
<jity  is  enveloped  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
but  has  not  much  commerce  ;  that  having 
been  largely  diverted  from  it  to  Beyrout. 
Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  5,000 
to  10.000.  It  has  in  and  around  it  a  few 
Inroken  granite  columns ;  and  various  sar- 
cophagi, including  the  celebrated  one  of 
£»nunazar,  were  brought  from  tombs  in 
its  vicinity. 

SUioii  [Heb.  Sihhon  —  *' sweeping 
out,"  *' a  brush"]. 

A  king  of  the  Amorites,  whose  capital 
was  He^bon.  The  Israelites  asked  and 
were  refused  a  passage  through  his 
dominions,  on  which  war  between  the  two 
nations  arose.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
At  Jahaz,  in  which  Sihon  was  slain.  After 
the  Israelite  victor^',  the  whole  of  Sihon' s 
kingdom,  from  the  river  Ampn  to  the  brook 
Jabook,  was  incorporated  with  their  terri- 
tory (Numb.  xxi.  21-32;  Psalm  cxxxv. 
11).  Jebel  Shihhan,  qr  Shih&n,  on  the 
Homan  road  between  Habbath-Moab  and 
the  Anion,  may  yet  retain  traces  of  Sihon' s 
name. 


[Shihob]    (Josh.  xiii.  3— A.V. ; 

Isa.  xxiii.  3— A.V. ;  Jer.  ii.  18-A.V.).  ■ 

Silas,  SllTaniui  [Qr.  from  Lat.  S'das^ 
a  contraction  of  Lat.  Silraum  (N.T.  Gr. 
Silouaum)  —  **  sylvan,"  "  pertaining  to  a 
wood"]. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  sent  with 
Paul  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the 
council  held  at  that  city  to  the  Church  at 
AntJ03h  (Acts  xv.  22,  27,  32).  When  Paul 
dedinsd  to  take  John  Mark  with  him,  and 
parted  with  Barnabas,  he  chose  Silas  as 
Lis  companion  in  his  second  missionary 
tour  (40),  and  the  two  were  imprisoned 
together  at  Philippi  (xvi.  19,  25,  29). 
Siuis  was  with  Paul  auring  the  riot  at 
Thesaalonica  (xvii.  4),  and  was  sent  away 
with  him  to  Bercea,  remaining  there  with 
Timothy  after  the  apostle  haoDeen  obliged 
to  deput  (14).  The  two  were,  however, 
soon  directed  to  follow  Paul  to  Athens 
(15).  They  started  to  join  him,  but  do  not 
seem  to'have  come  up  with  him  till  after 
bis  arrival  at  Corinth  <xviii.  5).  The  same 
individual  who  in  Acts  is  familiarly  named 
Silas  is  unvaryingly  called  by  his  full  name 
Silvanna  in  the  epistles.  He  was  assod* 
jited  with  Paul  and  Timothy  in  sending  off 


the  two  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  1 :  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  He  may 
also  be  the  Silvanus  who  carried  to  its 
destination  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (I 
Peter  v.  12). 

SUla[Heb.  =  "a  way"]. 

An  unknown  place  near  Millo  (2  Kings 
XU.20). 

SUeali  [Shelah]  (3)  (Xeh.  iii.  15— 
A.V.). 

Blloam  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  ShUoahh 
=  **8ent,"  specially  **a  sending  of  water 
through  an  aqueduct "  ;  from  shalahh  = 
"  to  send  "]. 

A  pool  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  Jesus, 
after  anointing  a  blind  man*s  eyes  with 
clay,  desired  him  to  wash  for  the  recovery 
of  lus  sight  (John  ix.  7).  It  is  probably 
identical  witn  the  Shiloah  of  Isa.  viii.  6--- 
R.V.— the  waters  of  which  "go  softly," 
and  **the  pool  of  Shelah  by  the  king's 

feirden  "  of  Neh.  iii.  15 — R.  V.  Josephus 
IFar&y  V.  iv.  1)  says  that  the  foimtam  of 
Siloam  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley 
of  cheesemongers,  and  in  ^  2  that  it  was 
near  a  bend  of  the  old  wall  beneath  Ophlas 
(Ophel).  The  pool  still  exists.  It  is  called 
the  Birket  Silw&n,  and  is  a  rectangular 
reservoir,  58  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  19 
deep,  built  of  masonry,  the  western  side 
of  which  has  considerably  broken  down. 
The  ** fountain"  is  a  small  upper  basin 
excavated  in  the  rock.  It  is  really  the 
termination  of  the  subterranean  passage 
by  which  the  water  finds  its  way  from  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  [Bethesda,  En- 
RooEL,  GiHON.]  After  passing  through  the 
lower  reservoir,  it  leaves  it  by  a  narrow 
channel  cut  or  worn  in  the  rock,  and  goes 
to  irrigate  the  gardens  on  lower  platforms 
south  of  tiie  city. 

H  (1)  Tfie  Siloam  Inscription. — An  in- 
scription found  in  1880  by  a  boy  who  had 
entered  the  subterranean  passage  from  the 
Siloam  end.  Prof.  Sayce,  who  was  then 
in  Palestine,  discoverea  its  general  mean- 
ing. The  letters  were  filled  with  lime, 
which  Dr.  Guthe,  a  G^erman  explorer, 
cleared  away  by  treating  them  with  a  weak 
acid.  Major  Conder  and  Lieut.  Mantell, 
R.E.,  then  made  a  proper  squeeze.  The 
inscription  is  in  the  purest  Biblical  Hebrew, 
and  tells  how  excavators,  commencing  at 
two  opposite  points,  and  working  till  they 
met,  excavated  the  tunnel  which  con- 
nected the  spring  Hhe  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin)  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  for  a  distance 
of  1.200  cubits  rHBZEKiAH]  (Sayce,  Freih 
Light,  83-91  :  Conder,  Palestine^  26-30). 

(2)  The  Tower  in  Siloam  which  fell 
(Luke  xiii.  4)  was  probably  one  on  the 
Ophel  ridge,  near  Suoam,  though  it  may 
have  been  one  in  the  village,  on  a  steep  slope 
on  the  south-western  sick  of  the  Mount  of 
OUvea. 
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BUvaaiui  [Szlas]  (2  Cor.  i.  19 ;  1  Theas. 
i  1 ;  2  The88.  i.  1 ;  1  PeterT.  12). 

8U¥erUii«.  [Obsolete  English]. 

The  rendering  -of  the  Hebrew  Keaeph  — 
"silver,"  in  Isa.  vii.  23.  Ajpparenti^  the 
same  as  a  niece  of  diver.  [FncB  II.  (1) 
(2)0 

8ime«B  [Heb.  Shimeon  =  "  hearing,'* 
"hearkening  to"  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  33)]. 

I.  Men, 

(1)  A  son  of  Jacob,  the  second  one  borne 
him  by  Leah  (Qen.  xxix.  33).  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  he  made  a  savage 
massacre  of  the  Hivite  inhabitants  of 
Shechom  on  account  of  the  injury  done  by 
one  of  their  number  to  Dinah  (Gran,  xzxiv. 
24-31).  When  one  of  JacoVs  sons  was  to 
be  kept  a  prisoner  in  Egypt  as  security  for 
return  of  the  rest,  Joseph  '*  took  Simeon 
from  amonff  them,  and  boimd  him  before 
their  eyes  "  (xlii.  24) :  possibly,  some  years 
before,  he  may  have  been  the  brother  who, 
above  all  the  rest,  was  eager  for  the 
murder  of  Joseph.  The  prediction  of 
Simeon's  future  oy  the  dymg  Jacob  re- 
turns to  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  and 
threatens  Simeon  as  well  as  Levi  that  they 
will  be  scattered  in  Israel  (xlix.  6-7). 

(2)  [Symbon  (1)]  (Luke  iil  30— A. V.). 

(3)  A  '*right^us  and  devout"  man  to 
whom  it  had  been  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  should  not  see  death  till  he 
had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ  (Anointed 
One).  Coming  into  the  Temple  when 
Joseph  and  Mar^  had  just  brought  in  the 
infant  Jesus,  Simeon  recognis^  Him  as 
the  promised  Messiah  J  ezpremed  his  wflling- 
nem  now  to  depart  m  peace,  and  made  a 
prophetic  address  to  Mary  with  respect 
twth  to  her  and  her  Child  (Luke  ii.  25-35). 

(4)  Simon  Peter  (Acts  xv.  14— A. V.). 
[Symeon  (2).] 

(5)  [Symeon  (3)]  (Acts  xiii.  1— A.V.). 

II.  A  Tt-ibe. 

The  tribe  of  which  Simeon,  the  Mm  of 
Jacob,  was  the  progenitor.  He  had  six  j 
sons:  Jemuel  or  Nemuel,  Jamin,  Ohad, 
Jachin  or  Jarib,  Zohar  or  Zerah.  and  Shaul. 
With  the  exertion  of  Ohad,  all  these 
founded  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Numb, 
xxvi.  12-14  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  24).  The  prince 
of  the  tribe  in  the  early  times  of  the  wilder- 
ness wanderin|r8  was  Shelumiel,  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai  (Numb.  i.  6 ;  ii.  12 ;  vii.  36, 
41 ;  X.  19),  and  at  a  later  period  Shemuel, 
the  son  of  Ammihud  (xxxiv.  20).  At  the 
first  census  in  the  wilderness  it  numbered 
69,300  fighting  men  (i.  23  ;  ii.  13)  ;  at  the 
second  22,200  (xxvi  12-14).  Shaphat,  the 
■on  of  Hori,  was  the  spy  from  the  tribe  (xiii. 
6).  The  representative  of  Simeon  was  one 
<a  those  who  stood  on  Mount  Gerizim  to 
bless  the  people  (Dent,  xxvii.  12).  When 
Moses  before  his  departure  blessed  the 
tribes,  he  omitted  to  mention  Simeon  (cf . 


Deut.  xxxiii.).  In  the  reign  of  Headoah 
the  Simeonites  smote  the  people  of  Ham 
and  the  Meunim  who  dwelt  in  the  vaUer 
of  Gedor;  500  of  them  also  aUn^ttered 
the  Amaleldtes  of  a  certain  Mount  Sep 
[Seib],  in  both  cases  occupying  the  terri- 
tory of  the  vangmshed  tribes  (1  Chron.  iv. 
24-43).  It  is  believed  tfamt  ultimately  a 
great  part  of  the  tribe  disappeared,  but  it 
was  recoguised  by  Esekiel  in  his  prophedei 
of  the  future  Canaan  (Ezek.  xlviiL  24,  2.\ 
33),  and  in  the  apocalyptic  vision  there 
were  sealed  12,000  Simeonites  (Bev.  vii.  7). 

in.  A  TerriUtry, 

When  the  land  of  Canaan  was  dis- 
tributed bv  loL  the  second  lot  came  forth 
for  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  **  Their  inherit- 
ance was  in  the  midst  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Judah  "  {Joah,  xix.  1,2; 
d  9 ;  also  xxi.  9  and  1  Chron.  vi.  65^ ; 
and  both  made  common  cause  against  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  1,  3, 17).  Among  the 
Simeonite  cities  were  Beer-sheba,  Ziklag, 
etc.  (Josh.  xix.  2-9J.  On  the  survey  map 
the  Simeonite  territory  is  made  to  extend 
for  about  87  miles  from  east  to  west — all 
the  way  frcontheKiverof  EjgyptrRmaT) 
to  the  southern  extremity  ofthe  Bead  Sea, 
its  greatest  breadth  being  about  46.  Much 
of  it  is  desert. 

Simon  [Gr.  from  Heb.  SAimfi<m=^ 
"  hearing."    [Simeon.] 

(1)  The  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
vi  71  ;  xii.  4— A.V. ;  xiii.  2,  26).  In  xi 
71  and  xiii.  26  the  B.y.  calls  him  Suoir 

ISCABIOT. 

(2)  Simon  Peter  (Matt  xvn.  24,  25; 
Luke  iv.  38 ;  xxii.  31,  etc     [Pbtkb.] 

(3)  Simon  the  Zealot,  erroneously  caDed 
in  the  A.y.  ''  the  Canaanite."  [Canaan- 
ms  (2).]  He  was  one  of  the  apostles 
(Matt.  X.  4 ;  Mark  iii  18 ;  Luke  vi  15 ; 
Actsi  13). 

(4)  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt 
xiii  55 ;  Mark  vi  3).    JBrethbidi  %  (1).] 

(5)  A  Pharisee  who  mvited  our  Lord  to 
eat  at  his  house,  which  He  did,  a  woman 
— a  sinner — anointing  His  feet  (Luke  vii 
36-50). 

(6)  A  householder  in  Bethany.  He  was, 
or  nad  been,  a  leper.  When  our  Lord  went 
to  his  house,  there  was  a  second  anointiag 
(Matt  xxvi  6-13;  Mark  xiv.  3-9\  that 
by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lasarus  (John  xu. 
1-8). 

(7)  The  Cyrenian  who  was  oompdlsd  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Christ  Hewasthefaths- 
of  Alexander  and  Rufus  (Matt  xxvii  32 ; 
M&ik  XV.  21 ;  Lukexxiii  26). 

(8)  A  sorcerer  (now  populariy  oaOed 
Simon  Magus :  i.e,  Simon  the  mapriaiij 
who  so  amued  the  people  of  Samana  with 
his  arts  that  '*  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est "  they  said,  **  This  man  is  thatpower 
of  God  which  is  called  Great"    He  was 
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apparently  oonTerted  through  the  mstru- 
meotality  of  Philip   the  eyangelint,  by 
whom  he  was  baptised.    Having  subse- 
quently offered  to  buy  with  money  the 
priTilege  of  conferring  the  Holy  Qhost  on 
anyone  he  wished  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by  Peter, 
who  declared  that  his  heart  was  not  right 
with  God,  and  that  he  was  still  "  in  the 
^11  of  bitterness   and   in  the  bond  of 
iniouity."   He  took  the  reproof  meekly, 
ana  begged  the  apostle  to  pray  for  him 
that  none  of  the  evils  threatened  might 
be  allowed  to  befall  him  (Acts  viii.  9-24). 


(Lev.  z.  16),  or  a  turtle-dove  (Lev.  zii.  6) 
—offered  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  worshipper  (Ezod.  xzz.  10;  ct.  Heb. 
iz.,  z.).      [OFFEBmO,  SAGRmCB.] 

Bin  (2)  [Heb.  =  "mud,"  *'clay," 
"loarn,*^  "dust."  Or  from  5in  =  the 
*'  moon-god  "]. 

(1)  A  wilderness  through  which  the 
Isriaelites  passed  on  their  way  from 
Elim  to  Mount  Sinai  (Ezod.  zvi.  1).  Its 
eastern  limit  extended  to  Bephidim  (zviL 
1  ;  Numb,  xxziii.  11  12).  Prof.  Bobmson 
considers  it  to  have  been  the  desert  plain 


MOUNT  SINAI  (JEBEL  UVSA). 


esiastical  tradition  makes  Simon  re- 
nence  his  sorceries,  and  become  more 
ble  than  ever,  twice  visiting  Rome. 
8  said  to  have  helped  to  originate 
:ici8m.  Contradictory  accounts  are 
aa  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
A  tanner  at  Joppa,  in  whose  house 
lodged  (Acts.  iz.  43 ;  z.  6,  17,  32). 

irl  [Shocsi]  (1   Chron.  zzvi.  10— 


(1)   rEngHah]. 

neglect  to  do  what  the  law  of  God 
mds,  or  the  doing  of  anvthing  which 
ids  (Dent,  zziii.  22 ;  2  Kings  zvii 
.).  The  former  is  called  a  sin  of 
n,  and  the  latter  of  commission. 
3ffkbiko. 

lacrifioe  of  an  animal— as  a  bullock 
xxix.  14),  a  young  calf  (Lev.  iz.  2), 

(iv.    32  ;  «umb.  vi.   14),  a  goat 


along  the  coj^tem  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  {Bib.  Ren.  i.  106,  177).  It  is  not  the 
same  as  the  wilderness  of  ZiN  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  city,  ♦♦the  strength  of  Egypt"  : 
i.e.  the  stronghold'*  (Ezek.  zzz.  To,  16). 
The  margin  of  the  A.V.  renders  it  Pelu- 
sium.  It  was  the  frontier  fortified  city  of 
Egypt,  a  little  distance  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean,  just  east  of  Lake  Menea- 
leh,  and  directly  north  of  Suez. 

SiiiA  [Gr.]  [Sinai]  (Acts  vii.  30,  38— 
A.V.). 

ftlnal,  Sina  [Heb.  =  "muddy'*  (P) 
{Oe8eniu9)\  ♦♦pointed"  {Oxford  BibU)\ 
**  (mountain  or)  the  moon-god  "  (?).  In 
Gr.  Sina\ 

(1)  The  mountain  from  which  the  Law 
was  given.  One  travelling  from  the  west- 
ward would  pass  first  through  Elim  and 
then  through  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  after 
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which  he  would  reach  Sinai  (Exod.  xvi.  1). 
It  was  close  to  Bephidim  ^yii  1.  6 ;  xix. 
2;  Numb,  xxxiii.  15).  The  Israelites 
arrived  at  it  in  the  third  month  after  their 
departure  from  Egjpt,  encamping  in  the 
wildemMs  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
(Exod.  xix.  2).  Then  the  hill  was  fenced 
round,  and  soleom  warning  was  given 
that  none  must  ascend  it  except  Moses  and 
Aaron  (3-25) ;  after  which  Jehovah  de- 
scended on  its  summit  and  spoke  the  ten 
commandments  (xx.  1-21 ;  xxiv.  16).  The 
tables  of  stone  were  afterwards  given  to 
the  Jewish  leader  on  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxxi  18 ;  xxxiv.  2,  4,  29,  32).  The  other 
parts  of  the  Law  communicated  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai  were  conveyed  by  him  to 
the  people  below  (Lev.  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi  46 ; 
xxvu.  34  ;  Numb.  iii.  1 ;  xxviil  6 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2;  Judg.  v.  5;  Neh.  ix.  13;  Psalm 
Ixviii.  8,  17).  It  is  sing^ular  that  the  only 
pilgrimage  we  read  of  m  Scripture  times 
to  the  region  was  that  of  Elijah  when 
threatened  by  Jezebel  (I  Kinjj^  xix.  8).  It 
is  universally  agreed  that  Smai  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  that  great  granitic  axis  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  of  which  the  loftiest 
mountain  is  Um  Shaumer,  9,300  feet  high ; 
the  second,  Jebel  Catherine,  8,700  feet; 
»nd  the  third,  Jebel  MAsa,  about  7,000. 
Horeb,  which  seems  a  synonym  of  Sinai, 
may  mean  the  whole  mountain-chain  or 
aggregation  of  eminences.  [Hoseb.]  With 
regard  to  Sinai  there  are  nosuffrages  for  the 
two  mountains  first  named.  Another  great 
peak — Mount  Serbal— has  now  scarcely 
onjrone  to  support  its  claims.  Opinions  are 
divided  between  Jebel  TAdsa,  (Moseses 
mountain),  the  traditionary  Sinai,  and 
Jebel  Sasafeh  or  Sufs&feh,  a  little  farther 
to  the  north.  Robinson  (Bib,  Res.  i. 
154-168)  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  stating 
that  no  part  of  the  valley  er  Rahah,  in 
whidi  the  Israelite  camp  must  have  been, 
is  visible  from  the  top  of  Jebel  Mi^sa, 
while  from  the  other  eminence  the  whole 
valley  is  clearly  seen.  Prof.  Porter  strongly 
supports  Robinson's  opinion. 

(2)  A  wilderness  lying  adjacent  to  Mount 
Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  1,2;  Lev.  vii  38;  Numb, 
i.  1,  19;  iu.  4,  14;  ix.  1,  6;  xxvi.  64). 
The  Israelites  were  encamped  within  its 
limits  from  the  third  month  of  the  first 
year  to  the  twentietti  day  of  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  after  leaving 
Egypt  (Numb.  x.  12).  In  one  direction  it 
was  not  far  from  Rephidim  (Numb,  xxxiii. 
14,  15) ;  in  another  it  was  adjacent  to 
KibroUi-Hattaavah  (16)  and  the  wilderness 
of  Paran  (x.  12). 

f  Desrrt  tf  Sinai^  Wifd^^ness  of  Siftai 
[Sinai  (2) ;  cf.  also  (I)]  (Exod.  nx.  1,  2, 
etc.). 


i  [Heb.    See  the  article]. 

A  remote  region  either  east  or  south  of 


Palestine,  from  which  the  Israelite  captiTn 
were  to  be  brought  ba4:ik  (Isa.  xHx.  12). 
Gesenius  and  others  consider  the  Sinim  (a 
Hebrew  plural)  to  be  the  Sine,  or  peoue 
of  Southern  China,  who  became  inae- 
pendent  about  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and 
ultimately  placed  on  the  throne  of  th&t 
country  a  dynasty  whidti  ruled  from  241* 
to  206  B.C.  Sayce  {Races  of  the  BiUe^  166) 
objects  to  this  view,  and  mentions,  with 
apparent  approval,  the  opinion  of  Profevor 
de  Lacouperie,  who  considers  that  ttie 
Sinim  may  have  been  the  Shiniw  of  the 
Hindu-Kush. 

SUnlte  [Eng.    In  Heb.  8inx\. 

The  eighth  "son"  or  tribe  of  whiA 
Canaan  was  the  progenitor  (Oen.  x.  17 ; 
I  Chron.  i.  15).  Sajroe  {Bmees  of  the  Bihk, 
58,  130)  derives  their  name  from  Sin  or 
Siua,  near  Arka  and  north  of  GebaL 

Sion  (1)  [Heb.  for  Netion  =  "eterated'' 
(6rV«rwiM#)]. 
A  name  for  Mount  Hermon  (Dent.  ir. 

48). 

Sion  (2}  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  TMm  = 
*•  sunny"]. 

Mount  Zion  at  Jerusalem  (Heb.  xii.  22 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  1). 

Siphmoth    [Heb.  =  "places    bare  of 

trees"!. 

A  place  visited  by  David  during  his 
wanderings,  and  to  which  he  sent  part  of 
the  recovered  spoils  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
28).    Site  unknown. 

SipiMd  [Heb.  =  "  belonging  to  the 
threshold  (of  a  house) "]. 

The  name  given  in  1  Chron.  xx.  4  to  » 
giant,  called  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  Saph  (q.V'.}- 

Slrah  [Heb.  =  '*  a  going  back  "]. 

A  well  or  cistern  from  wnich  Abner  was 
recalled  to  Hebron  by  Joab  that  he  might 
be  murdered  (2  Sam.  iii.  26— A. V.  and 
R.V.).  It  has  been  identified  as  'Ain 
Stlrah,  1}  miles  north-west  of  Hebron. 

Sirion  [Heb.  from  Sidonian,  Sityw^ 
S/iivf/on  =  **a  cuirass,"  "a  coat  of  mafl"]. 

The  name  given  by  the  people  of  Sidoo 
to  Mount  Hermon  (Dent.  iii.  9;  Psahn 
xxix.  G). 

Siuunal  [SisnAi]  (1  Chron.  u.  40 - 
A.V.). 

Sisera  [Heb.  =  **  the  point  or  edge  of 
a  weapon."  **  keenness,"  from  «wr  =  ***;j 
attack"  ( Gesenius) f  ** binding  in  chains** 
(Oxford  BiOle)], 

(1)  The  commander  of  the  arm^^beloo^- 
ing  to  Jabin.  king  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
reigned  at  Hazor,  whUe  the  readeoce  of 
Sisera  was  at  Haroaheth  of  the  Geatilss- 
At  the  instance  of  Deborah,  Barak  headed 
a  revolt  against  Jabin*s  tyrannical  sway, 
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and  encountering  the  Canaanite  army,  led 
by  Sisera,  defeated  it  on  the  bank  of  the 
l^ishon,  which  swept  away  the  fugitives 
attempting  to  cross  its  muddy  dumnel. 
Af terwanu  Sisera,  seeking  the  hospitality 
of  Heber  the  Kenite,  was  murdered  during 
his  sleep  by  Heber^s  wife,  Jael  (Judg.  iv., 
V. ;  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9).  [Barak,  Debo&ah, 
Jabl.] 

(2)  One  of  the  Nethinim,  and  founder 
of  a  family,  members  of  which  returned 
from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  55). 


, 1  [Heb.  6Vw/wt  =  "  per- 
taining to  the  sun  "  (r)  (Gcsenius) ;  **  frag- 
i^t"  (?)  {Oxford  Bible)], 

A  son  of  Eleasah,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  40— A.V.  and 
R,V.). 

Sitbii,  Zltliii  [Heb.  Suhri  =  ''tute- 


lage "  or  **  protection  of  Jehovah  "1. 
A  Levite,  the  youngest  son  of  U: 
uncle  of  Aaron  (Exod, 


R.V.). 


oungest  son  of  Uzziel, 
vi.  2*2 — A.V.  and 


[Heb.  =  ** accusation"  (6Vww- 
»"/«);  **  hatred*'  (marg.  of  A.V.) ;  *' enmity" 
(marg.  of  R.V. ;  cf .  Satan)]. 

A  well  dug  bv  Isaac  in  the  Philistine 
country,  not  far  nx>m  Gerar.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  disputed  his  right  to  it, 
saying  *'  the  water  is  ours."  Pauner  and 
Drake  in  1870  found  a  small  valley  called 
Wady  Shutnet  en  Ruheibeh.  The  first 
portion  of  the  name  is  evidently  the  old 
Mtnah,  while  Ruheibeh  is  the  Rehoboth  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  (Gen.  xxvi.  21, 22). 
[Rehoboth.] 

SiTan  [Heb.  =  "gladness"  (?)  {pesen- 
iiu)  ;  "  fei^ht  "  {Oxford  Bible)  ;  from 
Assyrian  Stvamt  —  **  (month  of)  brick- 
making"  {Sayee)], 

The  third  month  of  the  Jewish  year 
(Esth.  viii.  9),  extending  fi-om  the  new 
moon  of  June  to  that  of  July  {Geseniua). 
Approximately  the  month  of  May  {Sayce). 

fMOHTH.] 

SlATe  [English]. 

Slaverer  tends  to  arise,  and  as  a  reform, 
when  society,  in  its  second  stage  of  evolu- 
tion, discovers  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
use  the  bond- service  of  an  individual  than 
to  kill  him  outright  when  vanquished  on 
the  battle-field.  In  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
times,  the  Hebrews  had  not  advanced 
be^rond  that  stag:e  of  evolution.  The  318 
trained  men  with  whose  aid  Abraham 
fought  Chedorlaomer  and  the  confederate 
kings  seem  to  have  been  slaves,  but  they 
must  have  been  well  treated,  else,  when 
their  leader  armed  them  they  would  have 
tamed  upon  himself  (Gen.  xiv.  14 ;  cf .  xii. 
16 ;  xvi.  1 ;  xvii.  23,  etc.).  The  Mosaic 
law  regulated  slavery,  rendering  its  yoke 
less  gfuling.     It   drew  a  broad  line  of 


distinction  between  slaves  sprung  f i 
eign  nations  and  those  of  Hebrew  ( 
The  former  might  be  kept  in  per 
servitude  (Lev.  xxv.  44-46J.  A  ] 
who  became  the  slave  of  a  loreigne 
be  ransomed.  If  this  were  not  d 
was  restored  to  liberty  in  the  ' 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55J.  A  J 
thief,  unable  to  make  restitution  < 
he  had  stolen,  might  be  sold  to  on 
countrymen  (till  the  amount  was  eai 
TExod.  xxii.  3).  Poor  Hebrews,  \ 
female,  might  sell  themselves  to 
of  their  own  countrymen,  but  they 
be  kindly  treated,  and  were  rest 
freedom  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  (L( 
39-43;  Deut.  xv.  12,  13— R.V.). 
Hebrew  bought  a  slave  of  the  san 
he  was  to  retain  his  services  only 
years  from  the  date  of  the  purch 
the  seventh  yenr  the  slave  was  to 
free.  If  he  had  brought  with  him 
she  was  to  go  with  him,  but  if  the 
had  furnished  him  with  one,  she  \ 
children  remained  in  bondage  w 
became  free.  If  his  attachment  t 
was  such  that  he  would  not  leavi 
his  ears  were  bored,  and  he  forfe 
liberty  for  ever  (Exod.  xxi.  1-6; 
XV.  12-18;  cf.  Psalm  xl.  6-R.V.  n 
A  maidservant  bought  as  a  slave  f  i 
father  did  not  go  out  in  the  year  of 
it  was  assumed  that  she  had  beer 
wife  either  of  her  master  or  of  on 
sons;  her  departure  would  hav 
inconsistent  with  her  marriage  obi: 
(Exod.  xxi.  7-11).  The  man-stea 
to  be  put  to  death  (16).  A  fugitii 
was  not  to  be  given  back  to  his 
fDeut.  xxiii.  15,  16).  Solomon 
from  the  remainder  of  theCanaanitei 
the  Jews  had  failed  to  extirpate,  a 
of  bond  service  (1  Kings  ix.  20-!^ 
Isaiah*s  time,  a  debtor  seems  to  ha 
able  to  sell  his  children  to  his  era 
lieu  of  a  money  paynient  (Isa.  1. 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel,  the  free 
population  was  42,360,  the  slave 
and  female  7,337,  or  about  one-sei 
the  whole  community  (Ezra  ii. 
Slavery  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
Empire  [RoKE,  pp.  638-639],  and  i 
immense  slaughter  of  the  Jews 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus 
multitudes  of  the  survivors  were  s 
slavery  ^Josephus,  Wara^  VI.  ix, 
For  Paul  s  action  in  the  case  of  Phi 
runaway  slave  Onesimus,  we  On 
Philemon.  Our  Lord  and  His  ; 
did  not  directly  attack  slavery  (cf 
vii.  21-24 ;  Ephes.  vi.  5-9,  etc.), 
principles  which  were  laid  down 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewher 
directly  at  its  root  (cf.  also  1  C 
13 ;  Gal.  iii.  27,  28;  Col.  iii.  10, 11). 
partial  acceptance  has  led  to  the  a 
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of  slayeij  in  the  Brituih  Empire,  In 
America,  m  Europe,  and  in  Tarious  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Slime  [Enj^lish]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Hhemar= 
*•  bitumen,''  in  Gen.  xi.  3 ;  xiv.  10 ;  Exod. 
ii.  3.  The  margin  of  the  B.y.  subetitntes 
'*  bitumen." 

Slins  rEngUah]. 

A  simple  weapon  consisting  of  a  pieoe 
of  leather,  with  two  strings  attached  to  its 
op[)osite  sides  and  a  stone  inserted.  When 
whirled  round  the  head  and  one  strine  let 
ffo,  it  can  project  the  stone  with  such  force 
that  slings  were  oonstantlv  used  in  ancient 
battles.  With  one  of  them  Dayid  slew 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  zvii.  48—50),  and  at  an 
earlier  ^riod  there  were  700  left-handed 
Beniamitee  who  *'  could  slinff  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth,  and  not  miss  *'  (Judg.  xz.  16). 

Smyrna  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Smuma  = 
** Smyrna,"  nom  Smurna  =  "  myrrh"]. 

A  dty  of  ^eat  antiquity  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  haye 
been  originally  Hittite.  [Hittites,  p.  308, 
col.  2.]  Then  it  was  possessed  by  the 
.^lolian  Greeks,  and  finally  the  Ionian 
Greeks  admitted  it  into  their  confederacy. 
It  is  said  that  a  Lydian  king,  Sadyatt^, 
destroyed  it,  and  that  it  lay  waste  tor  400 
years,  till  re-built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
or  one  of  his  immediate  successors.  It 
then  became  a  large  and  flourishing  com- 
mercial centre,  retaining  its  importance 
under  the  Romans.  Its  Church  was  the 
second  of  the  seven  addressed  by  St.  John 
in  the  book  of  Bevelation.  It  escapes  all 
censure,  but  is  exhorted  to  remain  constant 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Rev.  i.  11 ;  ii. 
8-11).  In  A.D.  178  Smyrna  was  destro}red 
by  an  earthqiuJEe,  but  was  speedily  re-bmlt. 
Lying  as  it  does  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
bay— that  of  Smyrna  —  in  the  track  of 
trade,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  com- 
merce, and  eyen  under  Turkish  rule 
remains  a  highly  flourishing  city,  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  Asia  Minor. 

Snail  [English]. 

(\)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
ff hornet  y  from  hhamat  =  "  to  be  prostrate  on 
the  ground,"  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  It  is^  perhaps, 
as  the  R.y.  makes  it,  a  kind  of  lusard. 

(2)  The  rendering  in  Psalm  Iviii.  8  of 
the  Heb.  Shabbelul,  probably  a  genuine 
snail,  en)ecially  of  tne  shell-less  family 
{Limaciaa), 

So  [Heb.  So.    (See  the  article)]. 

The  king  of  Egypt  on  whom  Hoshea  de- 
depended  when  he  rebelled  against  his 
superior,  Shalmaneeer,  the  sovereign  of 
Assyria,  but  who  failed  to  render  him 
assistance  when  the  time  for  action  arrived 
(2  Kings  zvii.  2-6 ;  xviii.  21).  So  has  been 


identified  as  the  Sevech  Shahnka  or  SabMtv 
a  man  of  Ethiopian  deaoent,  who,  oa^ 
turinff  and  cruelly  burning  alire  Booana* 
the  fans  of  ii^rn>t,  then  aacended  tte 
throne,  ^undine  the  twenty-fifth  'B^jptiam 
dynasty,  called  Ethiopian.  He  imuiied 
the  sister  of  Tirhakah.  In  or  about  bx. 
720  he  and  his  allies  were  totally  defeated 
by  Sargon,  king  of  Asmia,  at  "fomlna,  oa 
the  south-western  border  of  the  RnlistiBe 
country.  The  reign  of  So  ezteoded  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  years.  A  c^y  sbbI 
inscribed  with  his  name  was  fo«md  at 
Niiievdi. 

S«elio  [Sooo]  (1  Chion.  iy.  18— A. V.)- 

Soehoii  [Sooo]  (1  Eings  iy.  10— A. Y.). 


Shoohoh  Shooo  [Heb.  SokM^,  SoJbAoJk  = 
**  a  hedge,"  "a  fence"]. 

(1)  A  town  in  a  vaUey  in  the  lonrlaiid  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36— R.V.).  The  Pfailii- 
tinee  pitched  between  it  and  AwJrah  jut 
before  Goliath  stood  f ortii  as  their  cli«m- 
pion  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was  xe-boiit  or 
re-fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7\ 
It  was  captured^  with  the  dependent  yil- 
lages,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (xxyiii.  18). 
Robinson  (Bib.  Re9.  U.  343,  S49)  idorti- 
fied  it  with  the  ruins  of  Shuwetkeh,  \% 
mUes  west-by-south  of  Bethlehem. 

(2)  A  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Jodah 
(Josh.  XV.  48).  Rolnnson  locates  it  at 
another  Shuwmkeh,  10  miles  soath-sonfli* 
west  of  Hebron. 

f  It  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two  towns 
is  referred  to  in  1  Kings  iy.  10  and  1 
Chron.  iv.  18. 

Codl  [Heb.  Sodh%^*'%  familiar  acw 
quaintance"]. 

The  father  of  Gaddid,  the  mj  from  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Numb.  ziii.  10). 

Sodom  [Heb.  AvMom  =  <<  bomlng,** 
**confiagration"]. 

:i )  One  of  the  live  cities  of  "  the  plain.** 
lien  Lot  separated  from  Abraham,  he 
chose  it  for  his  residence,  thongfa  evee  then 
the  place  was  notorious  for  its  wickednes. 
(For  the  rehitions  between  Chedorlaomer 
and  the  five  cities,  see  Chskmu^omkb.) 
When  Abraham  was  returning,  after 
having  defeated  the  retiring  inyaaers,  the 
king  of  Sodom  asked  him  to  retain  the 
gooMds,  but  give  him  the  re-taken  oaptives. 
Abraham,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
returned  htm  both  {Qtea.  xiv.  1-24).  Sub- 
sequently God  communicated  to  Abraham 
His  intention  of  destroying  Sodom  mdths 
other  cities  on  account  of  their  wickednesL 
Abraham  interceded  for  them,  hot  withovt 
success  (xviii.  16-33).  Aftorwards  two 
angels  in  human  form  visited  Lot,  when 
the  Sodomites  behaved  in  snch  a  "'»m*iiifr 
as  to  seal  thmr  doom.    Lot  and  his  two 
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unmarried  daughters  were  pemoaded  to 
quit  the  guilty  dty,  which  was  then  forth- 
with destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heayen  (xix.  1-29 ;  Deut.  xzix.  23 ;  Isa.  i. 
9,  10 ;  iii.  9  ;  xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18 ;  1.  40 ; 
Lam.  iy.  6 ;  Esek.  xyi.  46,  48,  49,  53,  55  ; 
Amos  iy.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9 ;  Matt.  x.  15 ;  xi. 
24 ;  Luke  x.  12 ;  xyii.  29 ;  Bom.  ix.  29 ;  2 
Peter  ii.  6 ;  Jude  7).  The  exact  site  of 
Sodom  is  unknown.  No  traces  of  the 
name,  it  is  belieyed,  exist  west  of  the 
Jordan;  the  town,  howeyer,  may  possibly 
haye  been  east  of  the  riyer.  De  Sauloy 
thought  that  he  had  found  the  ruins. 
What  he  had  stumbled  upon  were  really 
the  remains  of  a  small  fort  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  salt-workers  at  Jebel 
Usdnm. 

(2)  Figuratively ^  Jerusalem  (Bey.  xi.  8). 

11  Vine  of  Sodom  [Vinb]. 

Sodmna  [N.T.  Gr.  [Sodox]  (Horn.  ix. 
29-A.V.;cf.  Isa.  i.  9)]. 

Sodomite  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Ilebrew  QadesA  = 
**  one  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  god  or 
goddess,**  "a  sodomite,"  **  one  who  com- 
mits the  sin  of  Sodom  "  believing  it  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  false  divinity  whom  he 
worshins.  [Kaoesh,  Kedesh.J  They  are 
generallyconsidered  to  have  been  devotees 
of  the  FhcBnidan  goddess  Ashteroth  or 
Astarte,  but  were  more  properly  men  conse- 
crated to  AsHEBA  (q.y.)«  Corresponding  to 
the  Qadash,  or  devotee  of  the  male  sex,  was 
the  Qadesha,  or  priestess  of  Ashera.  The 
sin  of  sodomy  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxiii.  17) ;  but  sodomites  of 
Hebrew  descent  were  found  in  Judah 
during  the  reign  of  Behoboam  (1  Kings 
nv.  24)  ;  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  cut  them 
off  (xy.  12 ;  xxii.  46) ;  but  others  arose  in 
their  room,  and  Josiah^  to  rid  himself  of 
them,  broke  down  their  houses  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  7).  They  are  mentioned  on  tiie  mar- 
gin of  Job  XXX vi.  14 — ^A.V.  andB.V.— the 
texts  calling  them  the  unclean. 

Solomon  [Ileb.  Shelomoh  =  <<  pacific," 
**  peaceful"]. 

The  son  of  King  David  and  Bath-sheba 
(2  Sam.  xi  3,  26,  27  ;  xii.  24^.  He  had  a 
second  name— Jedidiah  (beloved  of  the 
Lord)  (2)).  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem, 
about  B.C.  1083  (A.V.).  When  David  was 
on  his  death-bed,  Adonijah,  one  of  his  sons 
bom  at  Hebron,  set  up  as  king  without  his 
father's  sanction.  On  this  Bath-sheba, 
going  at  once  to  David,  reminded  him  of 
an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  her  that 
Solomon  should  be  his  successor.  David 
acknowledged  his  obligation,  and  by  his 
order  Zadok  the  nriest,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah  the  military  commander, 
supported  by  David's  body-gniard,  lost  no 
time  in  proclaiming  Solomon  long  (1  Kings 


i.  5-40).  The  party  of  Adonijah  at  ono» 
collapsed;  and  when  David  soon  after- 
wards died,  Solomon,  about  the  year  b.o. 
1015  (A.y.),  (}uiet]y  asoeaded  the  throne,, 
being  at  the  tmie  about  twenty  years  old. 
Canying  out  the  advice  of  his  lather,  h» 
dealt  out  what  he  considered  justice  to> 
Abiathar,  Joab,  and  Shimei,  and  when 
Adonijah's  ambition  revived,  put  him  to 
death  (ii.  1-46).  The  young  king  soon 
brouffht  as  a  bride  to  Jerusalem  Pharaoh'a 
daughter  (iii.  1)  [Sonq  f  1.  At  that  time- 
the  enactment  that  adoration  of  the 
highest  kind  should  be  limited  to  a  single 
place — Jerusalem— was  either  unknown  or 
disregarded,  and  a  sanctuary  at  Gibeon 
was  tinen  one  of  the  chief  oenores  of  Jewish 
worship.  [High  Places.]  Bepairinir 
thither,  Goa  appeared  to  him,  and  mvited 
him  to  ask  for  whatever  he  deemed  most 
desirable.  He  asked  for  an  understanding 
heart,  that  he  might  be  able  justly  to  judge 
the  people  of  God.  His  request  was. 
granted,  as  he  soon  afterwards  showed  by 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  disentangled 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  first  case  uiat 
came  before  him  for  judgment  (1  Elingsiii. 
2-26  ;  2  Chron.  i.  3-12.  [Kino,  p.  425,  col. 
2.]  As  his  name  imphes,  he  was  of  a 
pacific  disposition,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace.  His  father  had  amassed  a  great 
store  of  the  precious  metals,  which  he  de- 
si^ied  to  expend  on  a  magnificent  temple, 
which,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
erect.  [David,  p.  156,  coL  2.]  Solomon 
took  up  the  work,  and  with  Tyrian  help 
finished  it  in  seven  years  (1  JKings  v.,. 
vi. ;  2  Chron.  ii.).  Then,  after  furni- 
ture had  been  made  for  it,  it  waa 
dedicated  {\  Kings  vii.  13-viii.  64 ; 
2  Chron.  ii.-vii).  ^Next  the  monarch 
erected  a  palace  for  himself,  which  took 
thirteen  years  in  building,  after  which 
followed  ''  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  '*  and  a  palace  for  Pharaoh'a 
daughter  (1  Kin^  vii.  1-12).  God  made 
him  further  gracious  promisee  (ix.  I -10; 
2  Chron.  vii.  12-22) ;  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  from  afar  to  see  his  magni- 
ficence and  test  his  wisdom  (1  Kings  x.  1- 
13;  2  Chron.  ix.  1-9).  Moreover,  com- 
merce flourished  in  his  kixigdom,  and 
brought  him  and  it  wealth  (1  Kings  x.  14- 
21;  2  Chron.  ix.  13,  14,  21,  29);  and 
voyages  were  successfully  carried  out, 
apparently  as  far  as  to  India  [ ALOtnc,  Ape, 
Ophtr,  Pkacjock,  Tabshish]  (1  Kings  x. 
22j  23 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  10-22}.  Besides  all 
this,  the  king  was  a  naturalist  (1  Kings  iv. 
33)  and  a  Hterary  man,  collecting  proverba 
which  constitute  part  of  the  Ola  Testa- 
ment. [PEoyEBB-«.l  Other  sacred  books 
generally  attributed  to  him  are  Eccmes- 
IABTE8  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  rSoNO  IT] 
Notwithstanding  all  his  gifts  and  graces, 
he  erred  in  two  respects.    Too  fond  or 
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women,  he  in  his  old  age  brought  together 
a  large   harem,  and,   **  seduced  by  fair 

idoh&tresses,'* -erected  idol  shrines  toplease  | 

them,  including  one  for  **  Molech,  horrid  i 

king"  [MoLBCH]  (1  Kin^  xi  1-13).     A  I 

leas  obvious  but  yet  on  miportant  error  : 

was  that  his  luxury  imposed  a  Imrden  on  ' 

his  overtaxed  subjects,  which  shook  their  , 

loyalty  to  the  throne  and  sowed  the  seeds  ' 

of  future  rebelUon.    AdTersaries  began  to  < 

rise  against  him  on  every  side,  specially  ' 

Hadaaof£dom,Bezon  of  Syria,  and,  most  ; 

dangerous  of  aU,  Jeroboam,  who  was  in  ' 
his  own  employ.    He  reigned  forty  years 
a  Kings  XL  42;  2  Chron.  ix.  30,  31).  dying 

(by  the  A.V.)  about  975  B.a    The  Divine  . 
Bedeemer  alluded  to  Solomon's  ^ty,  but 
preferred  the  simple  beauty  in  wliich  a  lily 

IS  arrayed  (Matt.  Ti  28,  29).     [Reho-  ' 

30A]fl. 

%  (1)  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Sohmoh   ' 
(1  Kings  xi  41)  is  not  known  now  to  exist. 

(2)  T/te   Wisdom  of  Solomon   [Apocbt- 
PHA  (6)]. 

Soioxox^s  PoBCH.— A  snlendid  porch, 
said  to  have  been  buOt  by  Solomon,  though   , 
the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  1  Kings  or  2   ; 
Cbronicles.     It  was  on  the  east  ade  of  the 
Temple  area,  on  an  artificial  embankment   , 
built  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Kidron 
(Josephus,  Afitio,  XX,  ix.  7 :   cf.  irars^ 
V.  V.  1).    Our  Lord  walked  in  it  (John   ; 
X.  23).  and  the  CThristians,  just  after  the 
ascension,  seem  to  have  made  it  their  place   | 
of  rendezvous  (Acts  iiL  11 ;  v.  12).  * 

SoL0XOX*9  SraiVAJfTS.— CJertain  persons   I 
whose  descendants  were  assodated  with    > 
the  Nethinim,  390  or  392  of  the  two  classes 
combined  returning  with  Zerubbabel  from   . 
the  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  55-58  ;  Neh.  vii.  57- 
60).    Someof  their  names  have  a  foreign 
aspect.    They  seem  to  have  been  the  dc;- 
scendants  of  those  Canaanites  of  various 
tribes  from  whom  Solomon  exacted  bond- 
service for  the  sake  of  the  Temple  and  other 
magnificent  buildings  (1  Kings  v.  13-18; 
ix.  21).  j 

Son  [English].  | 

In  investigations  of  Scripture  genealogv 
it  should  be  remembered  that  "son"  is  ; 
sometimes  used  for  a  more  remote  as  well  ! 
as  an  immediate  male  descendant.  For  in-  . 
stance.  Jehu,  the  "son  **  of  Nimshi.  was 
rttklly  Nimshi*s  grandson,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  Jehoehaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi  (cf,  2 
Kings  ix.  20  with  2).  In  Gen.  x.  ana  the 
corresponding  part  of  1  Chron.  i.  **  son  " 
generally  stands  for  a  race  instead  of  an 
individiud.  For  instance,  the  **8ons**  of 
Ham  were  Chish  (the  Ethiopian  race), 
Mizraim  (the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt),  Phut  (the  Iib3rans),  and  Canaan 
(uie  Canaanites).  So  also  Canaan  begat, 
4mong  others,  the  Jebnsites  (the  early  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem),  etc.    (For  more   \ 


figurati^-e  uses  vl  the  wotd  '*  aon  **  «p^  1 
Sam.  iiL  6 ;  iv.  16 ;  xxiv.  16 :  xxtL  21,  23; 
Ptelmlxxxix.  22:Isa.xiv.  12  :  Lake  x.  6: 
John  iiL  35 ;  V.  19,  20 ;  xviL  12 :  1  Tol  i. 
2;  Htus  L  4 ;  Fbikmoo  10.) 

%  a)  Son  of  God, 

A  term  expressiye  of  the  mvstesioas  r^ 
hfction  between  the  Etenud  Father  and  tlv 
Etenial  Son.  There  is  a  paoMffe  in  tkt 
Old  Testament  (Dan.  iiL  2o— A.V.)  whetr 
the  expression  **Son  of  Ood**  mppears,  bat 
the  ILY.  alters  this  to  '*a  son  of  the  god».~ 


The  speakers  were  Babykmian 
In  the.  New  Testament  (B.V.)  >*  Son  at 
God"  occurs  about  forlj-five  ti 
about  fcvtv-four  uneqniTDcallj 
to  our  Lotg  (Matt.  iv.  3, 6;  xxtL  6 
43 ;  Maik  i.  1,  text,  etc. ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining one  characterising  Adam  (Lake 
iiL  38).  In  John  iiL  18  He  is  called  *'  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  (rod"  ;  cf.  Fteha  u. 
7 ;  John  V.  18, 19 ;  Acts  xiiL  33 ;  Heb.  L  5: 
V.  5.  Two  reasons  are  suggested  for  the 
appellation :  first,  His  eternal  generatkai 
(Heb.  viL  3),  and  His  miraculous  birth  bv 
the  (^>eration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lake  L 
3 ')).  The  claim  was  put  forth  by  cor  Lorl 
(Luke  xxiL  70 :  JcJm  x.  36 ;  xi.  4 :  xix.  7\ 
and  urged  bv  the  apostles  (Acts  ix.  20; 
Gal.  iL  20,  ete. :  1  John  iii.  8  ;  v.  5,  10,  13, 
20)  ;  and  it  was  for  maintaining  it  that  He 
was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy  (Matt.  xxviL  63-66 ; 
Mark  xiv.  61-64)  ;  bat  the  justice  of  His 
claim  had  been  acknowledged  on  the  occa- 
sion of  His  baptism  by  the  descent  opca 
Him  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aocompanied  by 
an  audible  utterance  £rom  His  Ueaveoly 
Father  (Matt.  iii.  16,  17  ;  Mark  L  10,  11 ; 
Luke  iii.  22 ;  John  i.  32-34).  A  similar 
acknowledgment  took  place  at  the  trans 
figuration  (Matt.  xvii.  5;  Mark  ix.  7 ;  Lokb 
U.  35). 

f  (2)  Son  ofMau. 

(a)  In  the  Old  Testament. 

In  a  few  passages  it  means  simply  raia 
(Job  XXV.  6,  etc.) ;  in  about  eight-nice  it 
is  a  term  applied  by  (^od  to  Esnael  (Enk. 
ii.  1,3,  6,  etc),  and  apparently  onoe  it 
designates  the  Founder  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  destined  to  become  univmal  cm 
the  earth  (Dan,  vii.  13— A.  V. ;  but  the 
R.  V.  has  ''  a  son  of  man  ")]. 

{b)  In  the  New  TesUtment, 

An  appellation  ad<^ted  by  our  Lord, 
apparently  from  Dan.  vii  13,  and  appbed 
to  Himself  about  eighty  times  m  the 
gosnels  fMatt  viiL20;  ix.6;  John  L  SI, 
etc).  It  is  also  used  of  ffim  by  Stephen 
(Acts  viL  56),  and  by  John  the  iHviiie  ia 
Bev.  L  13;  xiv.  14— B.Y.  margina;  the 
texts  of  the  two  passages  have  *^a  Sob  U 


%  (Z)  Sons  of  God. 

(a)  Angels  (Job  i  6 ;  iL  1 ;  cf.  Geo.  tL 

2.  4  PI). 
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(ii)  Stare  (Job  xxxviii  7). 

(e)  Believera  in  Chnst  adopted  into  the 
f  amUy  of  God  (John  i  12  ;  Kom.  Tiii  14, 
19  ;  Phil.  ii.  15;  1  Johniii.  1,  2). 

Song  [Englidi]. 

The  ode  of  tnumnh  uttered  bj  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  after  passing  the  Ked 
Seok  is  called  **  a  song'*^  (Exod.  xv.  1). 
(For  othera,  »ee  Deut.  xxji.  19, 30 ;  Judg.  v. 
1-2.;  2  Sam.  xxii.  1,  etc.) 

If  SoMff  of  Solomon. 

The  last  of  the  five  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  our  present  English 
Bible.  The  arrangement  is  not  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Song 
stands  between  Job  and  Ruth ;  it  came 
from  the  Septuagiut.  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon is  more  fuDy  called  '*The  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  Solomon's"  (i.  1).  The  re- 
dupucation  of  the  word  *  *  song ' '  is  intended 
to  iBthnate  that  the  production  is  a  song  of 
the  highest  character.  In  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate it  is  called  Canticum  Canticorum  (Song 
'  of  Son^),  from  which  we  derive  the  name 
*  *  Canticles,"  shortened  in  quotations  into 
**  Cant"  In  this  work  "  Sonir  "  is  substi- 
tuted. Omitting  the  title  (i.  1),  the  whole 
book  is  a  dialogue  between  the  lover  and 
his  beloved  one,  except  in  one  place,  where 
the  daughtere  of  Jerusalem  put  in  a  few 
words.    The  speaken  are  :— 

(l)The  beloved  (i.  1-7);  (2)  the  lover 
(8-11);  (3)  the  beloved  (12-14,  also  15- 
17)  (?);  (4)  the  lover  (ii.U2) ;  (5)  the  beloved 
(3-13)  ;  (6)  the  lover  (14-16) ;  (7)  the  be- 
loved (iL  l6-iii.  11)  ;  (8)  the  lover  (iv.  1- 
15)  ;  (9)  the  beloved  (16);  (10)  the  lover 
(v.  1)  ;  (11)  the  beloved  and  the  daughtere 
of  Jerusalem  (v.  2-vi.  3J ;  (12)  the  lover 
(vi  4-vii.  9) ;  (13)  the  beloved  and  a  spec- 
tator (vii.  10-viii.  o) ;  (14)  the  lover  (6, 
7);  (16)  the  beloved  (8-14). 

Three  leading  methods  of  interpretation 
have  been  adopted,  and  all  still  find  advo- 
cates :  the  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
typical  mcfthods.  Dr.  Qmsburg,  in  his 
SoHff  of  Son^s  (A.D.  1857^,  strongly  urges 
the  literal  view.  He  beheves  that  a  Shu- 
lamite  maiden  was  betrothed  to  a  shepherd. 
Solomon  acddentallv  saw  her,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  her  beauty  that  he  made 
great  efforts  to  win  her  affections ;  but  all 
his  endeavoura  were  in  vain.  She  was  true 
to  her  rustic  lover  and  her  vows ;  and  Dr. 
Ginsburg  believes  that  this  fidelity  was 
worthy  of  being  celebrated,  even  in  a 
writing  produceduuder  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Jews,  who  have  always  greatly  prized 
the  Song  of  Songs,  have  generally  re^irded 
it  as  a  roiritual  allegory.  Its  sole  intention 
was  to  ieach  Gkxl's  love  for  ancient  Israel. 
He  is  the  Lover,  and  it  the  being  beloved. 
When  the  allegorical  interpretation  was 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  as  it 
was  by  Origen,  a  great  allegoriser,  early 


in  the  third  century,  it  underwent  a  modi- 
fication. Christ  became  the  Lover,  and 
His  Church  the  being  beloved.  The  details 
of  this  scheme  may  be  learned  from  the 
headings  of  the  several  chaptere  in  the 
A.V.  The  typical  interpretation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  narmonises  the  other  two. 
It  makes  the  song  have  a  double  reference: 
the  first  to  an  actual  courtship  and  mar- 
riage—say that  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter:  the  second  to  the  mutual  affection 
between  Christ  and  His  Church.  No  direct 
reference  is  made  by  our  Lord  or  the 
apostles  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  but  the 
fort^-fifth  Psalm,  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
duction, is  quoted  as  Messianic  (Heb.  i.  8, 
9),  and  the  comparison  of  the  mutual  love 
between  the  Church  and  its  Divine  Head 
to  that  of  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom  oftener 
than  once  occure  in  the  New  Testament 
(^ph.  V.  25-33;  Rev.  xix.  7-9;  xxi.  9,  etc.). 
The  words  in  the  title,  "which  is  Solo- 
mon's." apparently  mean  that  Solomon 
was  tne  author  of  the  **  Song,"  though 
they  may  signify  no  more  than  that  he  was 
its  theme.  Those  who  hold  the  allegorical 
and  typical  view  as  a  rule  find  no  difficulty 
in  considering  the  work  the  composition  of 
Solomon.  Those  who  accept  the  literal 
interpretation  in  the  form  suggested  by 
Qinsburg  believe  that  Solomon  cannot 
have  been  the  author,  as  he  would  not 
have  celebrated  his  own  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. The  A.V.  dates  it  1014  B.C.;  Hitzig 
between  950  and  946  B.C.  ;  Wei88bach919- 
884 :  and  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  soon  after 
884  B.C.  Othera  bring  it  down  to  the 
period  after  the  captivity,  founding  their 
argument  mainly  on  the  Aramaisms  with 
wmch  the  work  abounds. 

Sootlisayer  [Eng.  sooth  =  "  truth/' 
and  sayer  =  **  one  who  says  "]. 

One  who  prognosticates,  or  attempts  to 
prognosticate,  future  events  (Isa.  ii.  6; 
Dan.  ii.  27;  v.  7.  H:  Micah  v.  12;  cf.  Acts 
Xvi.  16).  [DlVIXATIOX,  Enchantmkjjt, 
Pbophkt.] 

SopAter  [Gr.  Sopatrosy  an  abbreviation 
of  SoHpatros  (?)].     fSosiPATEB.] 

A  Christian  rrom  Berea  who,  with  other 
converts,  went  in  advance  of  the  apostle 
Paul  from  Macedonia  to  Troas  (Acts.  xx. 
4). 

Soplieretli  [Heb.  =  **  a  scribe  "]. 

One  of  *•  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants "  who  founded  a  family,  membere  of 
which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  o7). 

Soroerer  [English]. 

In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words 
MekasJisheph  and  Kashtthaphy  both  from 
Ka»hath  =^  ^^ to  mutter  magical  words" 
(Exod.  yii.  11 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10— R.V. ;  Jer. 
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xxTii.  9 ;  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  Mai.  iii.  5^.  The  first 
word  is  translated  in  the  A.V.  of  Exod. 
xxii.  18;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  "  a  witch."  The 
English  word  sorcerer  properly  signified 
one  who  professed  to  have  attained  to 
superhuman  power  by  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits. 

In  (he  New  Testatnent, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ma^os= 
**  u  magician ''  [Maqiciaxs]  (Acts  xiii.  6, 
S). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Gi-eek  /%«/•- 
tnakot  =  **  a  poisoner,'*  *'  a  sorcerer  " 
<Rev.  xzi.  8 ;  xsii.  15). 


:  [Heb.  Soreq  =  *'  a  choice  vine  "]. 
A  valley  in  which  Delilah  lived  (Judg. 
xvi.  4).    It  probably    had   choice    vines 

f rowing  in  it.  {See  the  etvm.)  Prof, 
orter  considers  that  it  was  at  the  Wady  es 
Sur&r,  and  the  Palestine  explorers  accept 
the  identification.  It  commences  about  13 
miles  west,  slightly  south,  of  Jerusalem,  and 
pursues  a  tortuous  course  in  a  north- 
westerly  direction  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  traversed  by  a  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  ^  miles  south  of 
Joppa.  Major  Ck>nder  found  that  the 
name  Surtk  was  still  borne  by  a  ruin 
north  of  the  valley. 

Soalpater  [Gr.  ^(wt0a/ro«  =  *' saving  a 
father"  (P)^. 

A  Christian  who  joined  with  Paul  at 
sending  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 


[Gr.  not  of  obvious 
ing  =  *'  saving  stren^h  *'  (?)]. 

A  ruler  of  the  Jemnh  synagogue  at 
Corinth  when  Paul  was  there.  In  the 
outbreak  which  PauPs  preaching  excited, 
the  riotous  Jews  seized  Sosthenes  and  beat 
him  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Gallic 
(q.v.)  (Acts  xviii.  17).  Sosthenes  was 
a.ssociated  with  Paul  as  his  **  brother"  in 
the  address  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  i.  1). 

Sotal  [Heb.  =  "  one  who  retires  or 
retreats"  (?) ;  "a  deviator "  (Oxford 
Bible)], 

One  of  Solomon^s  servants  who  founded 
a  family,  members  of  which  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  bbi 
Neh.  vii.  67). 

South  Ramoth  [Eng.  South,  and  Heb. 
Ratmth^  "heights"]. 

A  place  in  Judidi  to  which  David  sent  a 
present  from  the  recovered  spoils  of  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  27).  Apparently  the  same 
place  as'^Bamath  of  the  South,"  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  8.     [Ramath]. 

Spain  [Eng.  contracted  from  Lat. 
if woama  =  ♦' Spain  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  SpaniOj 
which  is  also  a  curtailment  of  the  Latin 
Hispania,  (See  the  etym.)  In  Rom. 
XV.  28  it  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known 


coimtiy  of  the  name  in  tbe  aonth-i 
portion  of  Europe.  Paul  desTMi  to  TtaA 
it,  but  it  is  unloiown  whether  or  not  ha 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  intentum.  Ptar^ 
haps  Jonah's  Tarshish  may  hare 
S^jain.     [Tabshish.] 


SiMurrow  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Tettament. 
The  rendering  of  the  HeWew  Tsi 

from  tsaphar  =  "  to  chirp."      It   w 
bird  which  built  its  nest  at,  in,  or  upon  tfe 
Tabernacle  (Psahn  Ixxxir.  3) 
times  sat  on  the  housetop 
The    Septuagint   renders   it 
[No.  2.J 

II.  In  the  New  Tntament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Stroutkim 
=  **  a  sparrow."  It  was  sold  cheaply  in 
ancient  Palestine  (Matt  x.  29,  31 ;  JjoikB 
xii.  6,  7).  The  sparrow  {Planer  rfonww/i- 
etu)  is  found  through  Europe,  Northerm 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  and  is  T«ry 
common  in  Palestine,  whc^  two  other 
species  of  the  genus  also  occur. 

Spelt  [English] . 

The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  JTmcsmw^A, 
from  kasam  =  *'  to  shear  oif,"  "  to  dip,'* 
in  the  R.V.  of  Exod.  ix.  32 ;  Isa. 
25 ;  and  Ezek.  iv.  9.  In  the  first  i 
the  A.V.  translates  **  rie,"  in  the 
''rie"  in  the  text,  but  *' spelt"  on  the 
margin  ;  and  in  the  third  *'  fitdies  **  in  the 
text,  but  "spelt"  on  the  margia.  The 
plant  was  sown  in  Egypt,  bat  was  late  in 
coming  up;  it  was  sometimes  grown  in 
Palestme,  on  the  borders  of  fidda.  The 
grain  was  used  as  an  ingredient  in  w^^»>g 
bread.  Spelt  is  a  oereal  grass.  SptH 
wheat  is  considered  in  Europe  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  proper  wheat,  but  is  still  grown 
in  France  andTlandeis. 

Sploe  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Teetament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Be$em  in 
seventeen  pcusages,  of  Boeem  in  six,  and 
of  Btuam  in  one  passage— all  A.T.  and 
R.V.  The  first  word  seems  a  generic  one 
for  anj  vegetable  substance  pnwwwn'ng 
aromatic  and  pungent  qualities.  Hie 
finest  of  such  spices  were  brought  to  Jeru- 
salem by  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x. 
2,  10 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  9).  As  a  rale,  fte 
second  word  is  also  generic,  but  on  the 
margin  of  Song  v.  13  and  vL  2  the  ILV. 
makes  it  Balbajc  (q.v.).  The  third  word 
seems  specific  It  occurs  in  Song  y.  1. 
The  R.  V.  again  suggests  BALa^ic  (q.v.). 

(2)  Therendermgof  theHeb.S^M,from 
aamam  =  *'  to  emit  a  sweet  odour,"  in  two 
passages  (Exod.  xxz.  34  ;  xxxviL  29).  It 
IS  often  rendered  "sweet  incense." 

f  In  the  exproBsion  *'raiced  wine" 
(Song  viii  2},  **  spiced  is  the  Heh.  JSafdU, 
from  raqahk  s  "  to  perfume." 
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n.  In  th€  N«w  TMtament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  ArotnOt  also 
a.  generic  word  meaning  *' a  spice/'  any 
sweet -smelling  herb  (Mark  m.  1 ;  Luke 
Txiii.  56 ;  zxiv.  1 ;  John  xiz.  40).  In  this 
case  it  was  specially  myrrh  and  aloes. 

Spice  Mkbchjlmt  [EDglishl. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Rokhel  in 

1  Kings  X.  15.  It  means  simply,  as  the 
^ Y.  makes  it,  *'  a  merchant.** 

Spioery  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Xekhaothy 
a  plural  in  Gen.  xxxrii  25  and  xliii.  11. 
The  margin  of  the  B.y.  has  **  gum  tra- 
^acanth,  or '*storax.'*  Gum  tragacanth 
IS  a  gum  obtained  from  various  species 
of  the  pai^onaceous  genus  Astragalus. 
Storax  18  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  a  shrub  {Sty rax  officinale). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Besem  in 

2  Kings  XX.  13— R.  V.  margin.  The  text 
has  Spiob  (q.v.).  It  is  the  same  in  Isa. 
xxxix.  2. 

Spldor  [English]. 

(1 )  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  A kabhish , 
as  if  from  akash  =  **to  weave/*  in  Job 
viii  14  and  Isa.  lix.  5.  It  is  correctly 
translated. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Seinamith^ 
from  samam  =  **  to  infect  with  poison,"  in 
Prov.  »^Tf,  28.  It  seems  to  be  the  common 
gecko  lizard  {Ptyodactylus gecko) .  [Lizabd.  ] 

SpllEMiard  [En  g.  **  spike  "  and '' nard  **] . 

I.  In  the  Ola  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.   Xerd  (cf 

Sanscrit  Narda  =  ** spikenard'*),  applied  | 
to  an  aromatic  plant  in  Song  i.  12 ;  iv.  13, 

14.    Apparently  the  same  as  No.  IL  ! 

II.  in  the  New  Testatncnt,  | 
The  rendering   of   the  Gr.   Xa^'dos,  a  . 

plant   Uie   ointment   made  from    which 
was  used  by  two   of  our  Lord*s  female   | 
followers  to  anoint  Him  a  few  days  bef6re   ; 
His  death  (Mark  xiv.   3;    John  xii.  3).    | 
Professor  Boyle  identified  it  as  Xardo- 
sttichy*    Jatamansif   a    plant  with    very   | 
fragrant  roots,  growing  m  the  Himalaya   . 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  to   j 
17,000  feet.    The  long  distance  which  it   i 
had  to  be  brought  to  Palestine  rendered  it 
on  its  arrival  **  very  precious.*' 

Spirit  [Lat.  Spirilus  =  '*  a  breath  of 
air,*'  '* a  spirit"]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word  Rnahh 
—  UteraUy  **  a  breath  of  air,"  from  ruahh 
=  "to  breathe,"  but  which  has  also  all 
the  figurative  significations  of  the  English 
woid  '^spirit"  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  vi.  3;  xE.  8 ; 
xlv.  27;  Exod.  xxxv.  21,  etc.). 

n.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Gr.  word  Pneuma, 
=  literally** wind,"  '*air,"fromj>w^=**to 
Wow,"  "to breathe,"  but,  like  No.  I.,  with 


all  the  figurative  significations  of  the 
English  word  **spirit"  (Matt.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  1 ; 
V.  3 ;  X.  1 ;  John  iv.  24 ;  etc). 

^  The  Holy  Spint  [Holt  Gho8t]  (John 
xiv.  26— B. v.,  Holy  Gho8t-A.V.,  etc.). 

Staohjrs  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Stachus  =  "  an 
ear  of  com"]. 

A  Christian  at  Bome  (?)  to  whom  the 
apostle  Paul  sent  a  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  9). 

Staote  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Stakte  =  "  oU  of 
mmh  "  or  **  cinnamon  "1. 

The  rendering  in  Exod.  xxx.  34  of  the 
Hebrew  Xataph.  literally  **  a  drop,"  from 
nataoh  =  "  to  drop,"  **  to  trickle,"  *'  to 
distil,"  applied  to  one  of  the  *'  sweet 
spices  "  used  in  the  composition  of  incense. 
It  may  have  been  the  gum  of  the  storax 
tree  {Styrax  officinale).  It  is  about  20  feet 
hi^h,  and  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 

Star  [English]. 

For  references  to  the  constellations,  see 
Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii  31,  32  ;  Amos  v.  26 ; 
Acts  vii.  43. 

f  m  The  Morning  Star  ;  the  Bright  and 
the  morning  Star. — Literally ,  the  planet 
Venus ;  figuratively  Christ  (Kev.  ii.  28 ; 
xxii.  16).    [LuoiFEB.] 

(2)  The  Star  seen  in  the  East  by  the 
Magi. — A  star  which  the  Magi,  who  were 
sufficiently^  familiar  with  the  night  skv 
to  recognise  a  new  star  if  it  appeared, 
considered  to  be  new,  and  who  perhaps 
knowing,  and  then  interpreting  a  prophecy 
of  Bahuun  (Numb.  xxiv.  17),  associated 
the  new  heavenly  body  with  the  birth  of 
a  Great  King  to  whom  they  wished  to 
offer  their  homage.  Startmg  for  the 
purpose,  probably  from  Paxwa,  they 
found  the  star  go  before  them  till  it  stood 
above  the  house  at  Bethlehem  where  the 
infant  Monarch  lay  (Matt.  ii.  2-10).  The 
natural  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  the 
"  star  "  was  a  star-like  body  low  down  in 
the  sky,  miraculously  created  to  guide  the 
Magi.  Another  explanation,  that  of 
Kepler,  Ideler,  and  others,  is  that  the  wise 
men's  star  was  produced  by  a  threefold 
*'  conjunction,"  m  B.C.  7,  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  The  date  seems  too  early  for  the 
birtii  of  Christ,  besides  which  an  objection 
at  once  suggests  itself.  To  answer  the 
conditions  ofthe  narrative,  the  two  planets 
must  have  been  in  the  zenith,  which  they 
never  are  in  the  latitude  of  Bethlehem. 
Even  if  they  were,  it  would  require  a  very 
delicate  astronomical  instrument  to  detect 
which  particular  house  they  stood  directly 
above.  Professor  Pritchard  re-calculated 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  stars.  He 
found  that  though  three  times  over  a 
nominal  astronomical  conjunction  of  the 
two  bodies  took  phioe  in  B.C.  7,  they  never 
approached  each  other  nearer  than  the  sun's 
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diameter,  and  they  stood  in  the  sky  57^ 
above  the  horizon,  when,  of  course,  any 
house  tiiey  stood  above  would  be^  im- 
mensely remote  from  the  circle  of  vision. 
The  traditionary  view  has  not  been  dis- 
placed by  the  astronomical  hypothesis. 

Stater  [Lat.  and  Gr.]. 

The  Greek  name  on  the  margin  of  the 
K.y.  in  Matt.  xvii.  27  of  what  is  called  in 
the  text  Shekel  (q.v.). 

Steel  [Euglish]. 

(1 )  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Nekhuahah 
in  2  Sam.  zxii.  35 ;  Job  xx.  24 ;  Psalm  xviii. 
34— all  A.V.  The  R. V.  substitutes  "  brass." 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Nehhosheth 
in  Jer.  xv.  12— A. V.  The  B.V.  again 
substitutes  *' brass/*  and  "steel"  dis- 
appears from  that  vei-sion. 

StepliaiiAS  [Gr.  =  *'  crowned,"  from 
Stephanos  =  **  a  crown." 

The  first  convert  whom  Paul  made  in 
the  province  of  Achaia.  His  hous^old 
also  became  Christians  and  were  baptised, 
lliey  "  set  themselves  to  minister  unto  the 
saints."  Stephanas  also  visited  the  apostle, 
bringing  him  aid,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
penned  (I  Cor.  i.  16 ;  xvi.  15,  17). 

Stepben  [Gr.  Stephanos  =  "that  which 
surrounds"  or  "encompasses,"  "a crown," 
**  a  wreath,"  "  a  garland  "]. 

The  earliest  merelyhuman  martyr  in  the 
Christian  Church.  His  name  stands  first 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  men  elected  to  dis- 
pense the  Churches  alms  to  those  widows 
and  others  who  were  in  want  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Full  of  faith,  power,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  also  disputed,  preached,  wrought 
miracles,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  spr^ui 
Christianity.  The  Jews  in  general,  and 
the  Libertines  of  Jerusalem,  with  sympa- 
thisers from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  in 
particular,  were  maddened  against  mm, 
and  sought  his  death.  They  had  him 
arrested,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  As  in  the 
similar  cases  of  Naboth  and  of  our  Lord, 
suborned  witnesses  were  at  hand  to 
support  any  accusation  which  might  be 
brought.  They  said  that  he  had  spoken 
blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and 
agamst  G^,  as  also  against  the  Temple 
and  the  Law,  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  this  place  and  change  the 
customs  delivered  to  them  by  Moses.  This 
was  partially  true,  but  it  wasnot  blasphemy, 
nor  mdeed  fault  of  any  kind.     The  high 

Eriest,  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
aving  invited  Stephen  to  reply,  the  accused 
saint  stood  up  with  a  countenance  of 
angelic  serenity,  reviewed  at  some  length 
G<3*s  gracious  dealings  with  His  chosen 
people,  and  ended  by  charging  them  with 
having  disobeyed  Moses,  slam  Uie  prophets, 


and  betrayed  and  murdered  ^the  Just 
One,"  Jesus.  His  auditors,  who  had 
hitherto  listened  quieUv,  now  gnashed  on 
him  with  their  teeth.  He,  still  maintaining 
his  serenity,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
intimated  that  he  saw  Jesns  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  On  other  oocaaons 
He  is  represented  as  sitting  (Matt.  xxvi. 
64  ;  Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Heb.  i.  3^.  Had  the 
risen  Redeemer  been  simply  nmnan,  one 
would  have  said  that  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  first  marfyrdon 
for  His  sake  had  made  Him  rise  from  Hi» 
seat  rcf .  Matt.  xxv.  40,  45 ;  Acts  ix.  4). 
The  nearers  now  began  to  shout  londh'. 
and  stopping  their  ears,  that  they  mig^ 
hear  no  more  unpleasant  truths,  ran  upon 
him  with  one  accord.  The  Jews  had  not 
legally  the  power  of  life  and  death  at  this 
time ;  but  on  excited  mob  does  not  cut 
whether  its  action  is  le^^l  or  the  revene, 
so  they  dragged  out  of  the  city  the  man 
whom  they  could  not  confute,  and  stoned 
him  to  death ;  the  Sanhedrin  apparently 
conniving  at  the  deed.  His  Uhristiaa 
spirit  shone  forth  to  the  last ;  for  seeking, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  forgiveness  for  hs 
murderers,  he  cried,  "  Lord,  lay  not  thxssin 
to  their  charge,"  and  having  tiios  spoken, 
"  feU  asleep  ^'  (Acts  vl  8-viC  60).  fPiBl, 
p.  664.] 

Stolos  [Eng.  from  Gr.  ^/o/il*ot  =  *' Stoio^'' 
from  Stoa  =  "a  portico,"  **  a  porch,"  •*a 
roofed  colonnade."    See  the  aziicle]. 

A  sect  of  philosophers,  one  of  two  which 
Paul  encountered  al  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18). 
Their  foimder  was  Zeno  of  Citium  m 
Cyprus,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
an  earlier  philosopher,  Zeno  of  Elea,  in 
Italy.  The  Cyprian  Zeno  was  bom,  it  is 
believed,  between  b.c.  357  and  352,  and 
died  between  263  and  259,  having  lived 
little  short  of  a  century.  Removing  from 
his  native  place  to  Athens,  he  tan^ 
for  about  fifty-eight  years  in  a  stoa,  or 
porch:  whence  the  name  of  the  Stoic 
sect  was  derived.  {SeeBtjm,)  His  doctrine 
was  essentially  pantheistic.  The  soul,  an 
emanation  from  the  Divinity  or  frooi 
natiue,  would  survive  the  bodv,  but  would 
live  only  a  cycle,  and  not  for  eternity, 
being  re-absorbed  at  last  into  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  He  enoonraged  kt^ 
followers  to  hold  their  feelings  in  rigid 
control,  so  as  to  be  as  mudi  as  potsillf 
independent  of  all  disturbing  inflneooeF. 
whatever  occurrences  might  take  place. 
Stoicism  made  nobler  characters  than  other 
philosophies,  though  those  who  found  it 
easiest  to  carry  out  its  stem  injunctions 
were  men  with  Gallons  hearts  and  nerves 
of  steel.  It  continued  as  a  power  for 
about  400  years,  its  most  emment  pro- 
fessors being  the  philosopher  Epictetus  and 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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clearly  shows  that  it  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  public 
Kvour. 
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StoniAolier  [English]. 

The  reudermg  in  Isa.  iii.  24  of  the 
Hebrew  Fethiyn^  applied  to  an  article  of 
female  attire,  perhaps  **  a  girdle." 


[English]. 

For  an  example  of  stoning,  see  Paxtl 
(p.  664), 

Sterk  [En^Ush]. 

The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  Hh<ui' 
dhah^  which  is  properly  a  feminine  adjec- 
tive, meaninjg^  ** dutiful,"  "affectionate," 
*' tender."  It  is  used  of  a  bird  on  account 
of  its  love  for  its  young.  The  Hhasidhah 
was  ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  zi.  19; 
Deut.  xiv.  18).  it  built  its  nest  in  fir-trees 
^Psalm  civ.  IT)*  but  was  a  migratory  bird 
(Jer.  viiL  7).  Other  references  to  it  are  in 
Job  zzxix.  13 — margin— and  Zech.  v.  9.  It 
is  the  Cieonia  albOf  a  white  heron-Uke  bird, 
which  spends  its  winter  in  Central  ana 
^uthem  Africa,  but  in  spring  in 'large 
numbers  visits  Continental  Europe,  Pales- 
tine, etc  It  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird, 
and  in  most  places  is  unmolested,  so  that 
it  has  no  scruple  in  visiting  the  haimts  of 
man.  Another  species,  found  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  Cieonia  niffra,  the  black  stork, 
f  ouna  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Strain  at  [Eng.]  [Gnat]  (Matt,  xziii. 
24— A.  v.). 

Stranger  [English]. 

A  stranger  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  generally,  means  one  not  of 
Israelitish  descent  dwelling  in  Palestine, 
as  distinguished  from  a  foreigner  tempo- 
rarily visiting  the  land  (Exod.  zx.  lO ; 
xjoL  21 ;  2  Sam.  i  13). 

Stream'  [English] . 

%  Stream  of  £gypL  [Rivbe  f  ]  (Isa. 
xxvii  12). 

stripes  [English]. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  stripes  were  not  to  ex- 
ceedforty  (Deut.xxv.3;  2  Cor.xi  24).  The 


ROMAN  SCOURGE. 


'Romans  were  under  no  such  limitation. 
They  punished  slaves  with  whips,  whidi  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
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loaded  with  lead.  The  scourf^ing  of  our 
Lord  was  probably  with  a  wmp,  perhaps 
loaded  (Mak.  xx.  19 ;  xxvii.  26 ;  Mark  xv. 
15 ;  John  xix.  1 ;  of.  Isa.  liiL  5) ;  those  of 
Paul  by  the  Bcnnans,  with  rods  (Acts  xvi. 
23-24;  cf.  xxii  24-29;    2  Cor.  xi  26). 

[BOKANB  (2).] 

Strong  drink  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shekhar 
=  '*  intoxicating  liquor."  from  ehakhar  — 
**  to  drink  to  excess,"  **  to  become  intoxi- 
cated," occurring  in  twenty  verses.  It  is 
often  coupled  with  **  wine "  (Lev.  x.  9 , 
Numb,  vi  3. ;  xxviii.  7— R.  V. ;  Judg.xiii.  4; 
Prov.  XX.  i ;  xxxi.  4,  6,  &c.). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  renderii^  in  Luke  i  16  of  the 
Greek  Sikera,  which  is  simply  the  Hebrew 
Shekhar  altered.    [I.] 

Snail  [Heb.  Suahh'^  **  sweepings  "]. 

An  Asherite,  a  son  of  Zophah  (1  Chron. 
vii  36). 

Snoathlte,  Sneliatliite  [Heb.  Suk- 
hat  hi.    See  the  article]. 

A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  an  unknown 
place,  apparently  called  Sucah:  i.e, 
Sukhah  (1  Chron.  ii.  56— A. V.  and  R.V.). 

Snoooth  [Heb.  Sukkoth  =  **  booths." 
''huts  covered  with  branches  of  trees," 
"cottages,"  "cabins"]. 

(1)  A  place  east  of  the  Jordan  at  which 
Jacob,  on  Ins  return  from  Mesopotamia, 
built  himself  a  house,  with  booths  for  his 
cattle,  giving  the  spot  from  the  latter 
circumstance  the  name  of  Suocoth  {see 
etyin.J  (Gen.  xxxiil  17).  It  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  the  Gkidifes,  and  was 
in  a  valley  (Josh.  xiii.  27 ;  Psalm  Ix.  6 ; 
cviii.  7).  In  the  time  of  Gideon  it  was  an 
important  town,  ruled  by  seventy-seven 
"elders."  They  refused  him  assistance 
when  he  was  pursuing  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  and  were  in  consequence  punished 
b^  him  when  he  returned  a  victor  (Judg. 
viii.  5-16).  It  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  had  clay  ground  not  far  off 
(1  Kings  vii  46;  2  Chron.  iv.  17).  The 
Palestine  explorers,  following  a  suggestion 
of  the  Talmud,  place  it  at  Tell  Durala, 
about  4\  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  nearly 
in  the  latitude  of  Mount  Gterizim. 

(2)  The  first  encamping- ground  of  the 
Israelites  after  leaving  Uiuneses  (Exod. 
xii.  37;  xiii  20;  Numb,  xxxiii  5,  6). 
M.  Brugsch  shows  that  s  in  Hebrew  in 
certain  cases  corresponds  to  ^  in  Egyptian, 
and  considers  that  the  name  Succoth  re- 
appears in  the  Egyptian  Thnku;  and 
Naville,  accepting  tne  view,  identifies 
Succoth  as  the  civil  city  surrounding  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Ptthom  (q.v.). 

Snoooth  -  Bonotb  [Heb.  Sukkoth- 
Benoth,    See  the  article]. 
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Aa  ftdopted  into  the  Hebrew  thin  maaiifl 
.*  booths  of  daughters  **  but  it  ^^^ 
have  come  orieitiaUj  froni  the  Awym^ 

and  BabjloTiitLU  -  go*i/;  Merodach  »  i^iJe. 
IdoUof  her  weti>  mtide  by  the  ^byloniang 
brought  Ui  B&minii  to  fttl  the  pUcea  of  the 
nX^ss  oi^riBd  into  c^ptiflV  (2  Kiuga 
xTU.  30). 

g^oH&thlt^  [SuoiTKiTE]  (1  Chrou.  u. 

SnkldUnw  SukkUflw  [Heb.  Stikh^*m 
=  -(pc<mle)  U^iJig  i"  hilts"  (6'if*«itM*); 

One  of  the  j*oplea  f  urni^hmg  soldiers  to 
the  army  of  sW&k,  Idjig  of  ifgjiit,  whe^n 
ho  iivvaieti  Palestine.  They  were  evulentW 
art  African  race  C2  Cbrou.  xii.  ^^A.V.  lUia 

Stm  [Eugli*h].  ,. 

For  thij  iihoiMmetJon  of  tho  son  ^ndinff 
atiU.  ^c^  Mii^Af^E  (p.  501 ,  coL  2 ;  p.  ^^h  f^- 
n  In  mvM  of  Uie  nations  Burrounduig  the 
liinfilit^  territory,  and  among  ,therfi9f » 
wgple  themBeWe»,  when  they  laW  mto 
JiQSnro-woTHhip  (cf.  Rom,  ujii)*  either 
the  *uti  waji  wor&hipm.<i  or  th^  waa  a 

15  \%).  In  PhffiTucm,  and  t^o  frequently 
amonji  the  Hetaws.  the  sun-go«l  was 
Ba^d,  cnlkd  nmniig  the  Babylonnms  Bd , 
aiHonK  tlie  Mn.fciit.  ^  auA  the  Am^onitfii  it 
waaChemosh^  amnix^  the  Assyruajfl  and 
Bjibylonians  Merodiidi ;  among  the  bynana 
HaSad;  while  the  Eg>-ptifins  had  tl^ee 
divinitiea  of  tliiw  typo  :  Harp  or  Harnmchjn, 
presidiDg  ever  the  rising  mn  ;  lia,  over  tae 
WnaTT  at  mid^day  ;  and  Tu^.  wlien  he 
set  at  night.  Even  the  patriarch  Job  coiild 
feel,  th^)ugh  he  nobly  resisted,  th©  ten>P^' 
tion  to  flun- worship  (Job  xxxi»  ^^^•f)- 
[Baai.,  BffTH^SHiiatEflH,  CffEicoaHr  etc.] 
To  the  9un*g>l  corr^ponded  the  moon- 
goiL  .►r  rather  goddess,  who  was  generally 
coiLsiJererfi  to  1>B  hb*  consort.  [AaH- 
TonEiH.] 

L  "  a  rotatory  atorm/' 


SnM  [Heb,  =  "horseman'  ]- 
The  father  of  Oaddi,  the  W  fw«»* 
tribe  of  Maaaaseh  (N\uah.  ^lu-  ll> 

SwnUcrw  [English]. 

(n  ITieretidmnsfoftheHebwwi?*™. 

friim  dhamr  =  ''  to  lly  ^  ^'^  ^^T^ 
in  Pftalm  Ixxjeit.  3to  ahtrd  wlueh  i»»«^«^ 
ntist  at  the  Tabeniaclo  m  ^^^"^l,^ 
and  was  allowed  io  fcmaAw  <"i™|X 
(cf,  ahK>  Prov.  1^^.  2).  It  wa*  cijd^ 
the  common  or  chimBey  awnllow  of  CWJ 

in  Pdestine  from  March  to  th&  appr*5«cfc  » 

(2)  the  rendering  of  the  Hoferew  lew- 

CI)  -a  hon^;*  (i)  *^«i  ^r^^'^.Ji^S 
ttiHjr).  Iti:omeafrtMnMf^-**tof«alt  ^ 
hotli  of  the  two  were  regarded  a*  ^^^ 
animals.  AW,  in  the  »ec^»d  ■met  ^J 
apphed  to  a  bird  with  a  cliatteflUf  iw 

ijer.  Tiii.  7-KVO.  ^Tbe  A^V-  m  ^ 
oases  tniiishitM  it  Cbaxb  (<1.t.),  ^ 
IViatram  dn«xiverod  that  the  aw»lloW-to 
bird  the  oomiflOTi  ewift  (Cjfptfhu  afg^ 
which  vMta  Palestine  in  iminfime  Wisn» 
in  it«  migrations,  remaining  fiwm  Am  w 


Bnplmli  [Heb. 

■11  ^tr'Viiin  "  {'tM. 


Ml  C3'dane^  (r)].       ^  .  _. 

A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  occnmng 
in  Nnmh.  xiL  14-^R-V.  and  the  maj^n 
cif  the  A.V.  On  the  marKiJi  of  the  M.  V.  it 
iVtmiiiflat^l  **  Btorm/'  The  A.V.  coiiaiders 
it  the  Revl  Sea,  and  Tristram  what  i^^  now 
called  by  tlie  AmU  the  Sutich  or  ^Ibor: 
f  r  tht^'  great  depression  m  which  tne 
Jorilan  rum*  and  the  Dead  St^  Um,  cwn- 
tinuel  Bouthwiird  to  tlie  Mm  of  chlls 
10  mile^!.  KJuth  of  that  BCa» 

Snaanohlto  [SinriANCHiTE]  (Exia  it, 
9-A,V.).  ^  ^ 

&iu:Mma  [Gr.  Sotmmnftj  from  Heb. 
SffH-^hitii  =  *"  alily "].  .   .  ^       .    . 

One  of  the  women  who  miniM^d  to 
Jesma  of  their  jsabrtance  C^^uke  yvu,  3). 


same  woru  »»  u^*^^  j.*^"--  -  ^  -  .  |„|^_ 
»t*ciea  of  th^^  genus  oc^-nr  m  ™«f^"r 

hitter  licing  the  ln*lian  HWift. 

(3)  The  renderiiig  of  the  Hohww  ^Jif^ 

to  a  bird  in  Isa.  xsjc^n.  l^"*,^^  <fif^ 
viii  7-A.V.  The  E.V.  m  bath  !«■«» 
renderait  CiUHB  (q^^^)- 

?r^reS?^^of    tl.    ^^-JZ 

Lev.  3d!  ll;  Dent  M^'  1^  v***^Vt 
A,V.  and  ma«in  of  th^  ^^^  V„1S^ 
ti?it  mata  it  ae  -  homed  owl."  ,^Trt» 
thinks  that   it  was  prohtbly  •ffg,^, 

SweaHuff  [Eng.]  IOaot]  (1-*^*  *-  J!- 

Swe^t  [EngliBh].  t_  ,-4 

The  phenomenon  i*  t!ontinu3iIlToii«^ 

under  the  iniSnence  o*  itettg^^fj^ 
excitement  Some  «i«»  >;^°^Ji 
corded  in  w^ ch  this  pemiuiition  1^  vm 
coloured  with  blooti-  It  wa 
,imve?wdly  known,  with  out 
the  agony  in  GethsemanB 
worthy  that  the  fact  is  '^«f*"?*.:«";Tito 
langu4«  by  Luke  the  phj-mn  i^^ 
xiii.  -It). 

ftwlito  [Enjcli^hl .  . 

^rhe  swine  was  a  c<?pemoo*j4«y 
animal  (Lef-  ».  7;  DouLxiT*  5?- 


out  L(3ffddiiiv( 

lUB.       li    **    f^^ 
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theless  there  were  Hebrews  in  Isaiah's 
time  who  used  it  for  food  (Isa.  Ixv.  4). 
The  Oadarene,  Oerasene,  or  G^rgesene 
swine  were  doubtless  intended  to  m  used 
for  food,  in  deliberate  contravention  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Mark  y. 
11-17;  Luke  viii.  26-37). 

Syoamine  Area  {Eng,  from  Lat. 
Sycaminus;  Gr.  Sukaminos.  See  the 
article]. 

The  rendering  in  Luke  xvii.  6  of  the 
Greek  Sukamittos  =  **  the  mulberry- tree.** 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  black 
mulberrv  {Mtyrm  miara)^  a  tree  20  or  30 
feet  high,  which  is  £ne  species  commonly 
cultivated  for  its  fruit  This  is  dark-red 
or  black,  with  an  uneven  surface.  It 
has  been  phmted  to  a  large  extent  in 
Palestine. 

Syohar  [N.T.  Gr.  Sukhar.  See  the 
articlel. 

A  village  or  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
land  given  by  Jacob  to  his  son  Joseph, 
near  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  5 ;  cf.  Gen. 
xlviii.  22>.  On  the  margin  of  the  R.y. 
instead  oi  "  i)ortion  "  we  read  "  or  moun- 
tain slope;  Heb.  Shechem,  shoulder.** 
rSHECHEicj  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  nickname  for  the  city  of  Shechem 
after  it  became  the  abode  of  the  Sfuna- 
ritans  [Sajcabttan],  either  from  Hebrew 
Sheqer  =  "falsehood,"  or  Shikkor  = 
*'  drunkard,"  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  village  of  'Askar,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Mount  Ebal,  a  little  north  of 
Jacob's  well. 

Syoheni  [N.T.  Or.  Sukheni]  [Sheohsm] 
(Acts  vii.  16-A.V.). 

8yoom4iro  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Syeonwrtu; 
Gr.  Sukomoros  = '  *  the  sycomore  tree, ' '  from 
Sukon  =  ♦•  a  fig,"  and  Moron  =  "  a  black 
mulberry."    ^  the  article]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Teatament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Shiqmah 
in  seven  Old  Testament  passages.  The 
tree  so  named  was  abundant  in  the  low- 
land of  Judsa  (1  Kings  x.  27— B.y.  ; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  28 ;  2  Chron.  i.  16— R.V.  ; 
ix.  27).  Amos  was  a  dresser  of  sycomore 
trees  (Amos  vii.  14 — ^R.V.).  It  was  culti- 
vated also  in  Egypt  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  47). 
Its  wood  was  softer  than  that  of  the 
cedar  (?)  (Isa.  ix.  10).  The  tree  is  the 
Ficm  »yeomoru4f  a  fig  tree  with  spreading 
branches,  heart-shaped  leaves  downy  be- 
neath, and  eatable  fruit,  still  common  in 
Palestine. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Sukomorea^ 
the  some  tree  as  No.  I.  It  was  the  syco- 
more up  which  Zacchaeus  climbed  to  see 
our  Lord  as  He  passed  by  (Luke  xix.  4). 
It  is  now  met  with  chiefly  where  he  found 
it,  in  the  Jordan  valley. 


%  The  sycomore  must 
with  our  sycamore  {Acei 
which  is  not  mentioned 

Syona  [Sevenkh]  < 
A.V. ;  XXX.  6-A.V.). 

Ssnneon  [N.T.  Gr.  S 

(1)  The  son  of  a  certi 
father  of  a  .Levi,  in  th 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  30). 

(2)  Simon  Peter  (Ac 
2  Peter  l  1— R.V.  marg 

(3)  A  Christian  prop 
the  Church  at  Antioch. 
Niger  (or  black),  and  no 
been  oi  African  race  (A 

IT  In  all  these  cases  \ 
name  "Simeon."  TheR 
of  identification,  spells  " 
individual  referred  to  is 
personage ;  but  when  hi 
the  first  time,  he  is  c 
though  in  both  cases  t 
identically  the  same. 

SynasogiM  [Gr.  Sun 
ing  together,"  "  an  ass 
gogue,  from  eunago—  * 
"  to  gather  together  ** ; 
and  ago  =  **  to  lead,"  " 

A  Jewish  place  of  woi 
the  captivity,  worship  o 
could  be  performed  oi 
and  whatever  other  sei 
the  provinces  was  at  * 
was  confined  to  private 
at  Jerusalem  was,  of 
when  the  people  wer 
Babylon,  and  it  seems 
and  there  that  synagog 
They  were  designed  to 
sacrifice,  but  of  Scri] 
and  prayer.  The  Englii 
occurs  only  once  in  the  ' 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  8— A.V. 
B.y. ,  the  margin  havinj 
gO|^e6  "  places  of  assen 
agmt  has  not  Sunayoge, 
feast,'*  "a  festival,"  " 
not,  therefore,  certain 
mention  of  a  synagogue 
ment.  They  are  ^eque 
the  New.  Our  Lord  n 
teaching,  working  mir< 
s3magogues  (Matt.  iv.  i 
13;  xiii.  54;  Mark  i.  2 
Lukeiv.  15-38,  44  ;  Job 
Paul  on  his  missionar 
commenced  by  availin 
opportunities  allowed  hi 
the  synagogues,  and  he 
istent  in  nearly  every 
limits  of  Palestine  thai 
ix.  20;  xiii.  5,  14-46; 
10-12;  xviii4-6,  17).  ] 
and  others  spoke  also  i 
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(Acts  ziii.  6 ;  ziy.  1 ;  zyiii.  26).  There  were 
a  chief  ruler  in  a  synagoffue  (xviii  8-17) 
and  inlerior  authorities  (Mark  ▼.  22 ;  Acts 
ziii  15).  One  of  these  was  the  func- 
tionary called  **  the  minister  "  in  the  A-Y. 
and  "  the  attendant  *'  in  the  RY.  of  Luke 
iv.  20.  There  were  chief  seata  and  others 
of  a  more  common  kind  for  the  worship- 
pers; to  occupy  the  former  was  an 
ohject  of  amhition  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Matt  zxiii.  6;  Mark  zii«  39; 
Luke  zL  43;  zx.  46;  cf.  also  Matt,  vi 
2.  6).  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were 
read  before  any  preaching  took  place  in 
the  sjmagogue  (Acts  ziii.  15;  zr.  21). 
One  who  fell  into  what  was  considered 
to  be  religious  error  was  |>ut  out  of  the 
synagogue  (John  iz  22 ;  zii.  42 ;  zvi  2) ; 
and  our  Lord  had  to  add  the  astounding 
prophecy  that  the  day  would  come  when 
His  followers  should  be  scour^j^  in  the 
synagogues  (Matt.  z.  17 ;  zziu.  34 ;  cf. 
Luke  zzi.  12).  Worship  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  to  a  certam  eztent,  though 
unconsciously,  modelled  on  .the  better 
features  of  that  in  the  syna^gue.  Be- 
garding  the  synagogue  builoUng,  Dr. 
Aobinson,  in  his  ZtUer  Biblical  Researehet 
(1862),  directed  attention  to  the  ezistenoe 
of  ancient  syna^gues  at  Tell  HClm  [Ca- 
PBBNAUic],  Lrbid  [Bbth-Abbbl],  kefr 
Bir*in,  etc.  Gapt.  (now  Sir  Ghas.)  Wilson, 
B.E., and  Lieut.  Anderson,  B.R,  sent  out 
by  the  Palestine  Ezploration  Fund,  ex- 
amined them  ourefully.  They  all  lie  north 
and  south,  with  throe  ^teways  on  the 
southern  side.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  and 
the  two  northern  comers  are  formed  by 
double-engaged  columns.  At  Tell  HClm 
there  are  Corinthian  capitals,  at  Lrbid  a 
mizture  of  Corinthian  and  Ionic  The 
faces  of  the  lintels  over  the  gateways  have 
as  a  frequent  ornament  the  representation 
of  a  scroll  of  vine  leaves  with  bundles  of 

Sapea  At  Nebartein  there  is  a  figure  of 
e  seven-branched  candlestick,  with  an 
inscription;  at  KefrBirHn  what  is  intended 
apparontiy  for  the  Paschal  lamb ;  while  at 
Tell  Ktm  (CapOTnaum  [?]),  either  in  the 
synagogue  in  which  the  Saviour  preached 
or  in  us  immediate,  successor,  tnere  are 
both  the  lamb  and  the  pot  of  manna 
{Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  1,  12). 

f  (?)  The  Oreat  Sf/noffogue.^A  body 
intended  to  have  consisted  of  120  members, 
said  to  have  been  orgamsed  by  Nehemiah 
about  B.O.  410,  and  considered  by  Dr. 
Ginsburg  to  have  continued  till  about  300 
B.C.,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin.  Its  special  work  was  to  reorganise 
religious  worship  among  the  returned 
captives  and  gather  together  the  canonical 
1xK>ks.  Some  have  doubted  its  ezistenoe, 
pointing  out  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  such  body  in  the  Apocrypha,  in 


Joeephus,  or  in  Philo.  Ntx-  does  the  bsbm 
appear  anywhere  in  Scriptuze.  [Gaxqv, 
p.Il4,coLl.] 

Synty^lie  [Gr.  Stmtukhe  =  '*fotta- 
nate"J. 

A  female  in  the  Philippian  Chor^ 
whom  Paul  ezhorted  to  make  up  lur 
quarrel  Mrith  another  f emaley  Eoodia  (FbiL 
iv.  2). 

Synumae  \Qr.  Surakoustn]. 

A  celebrated  dty  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sidljr.  It  was  founded  abont  B.a  735  by 
Archias  of  Corinth,  who  led  thither  s 
oolonv  of  Corinthians  and  Doriana  It 
greatly  flourished,  and  in414its  inhabitanti 
aefeated  and  destroyed  a  large  Athenisn 
fleet  of  200  vessels.  In  212  B.a  it  was 
taken  by  the  Bomans.  Paul  visited  it  on 
Ids  voyage  to  Bome  (Acts  zxriii  12).  It 
was  taiken  by  the  Saracens  in  878.  Itisstill 
called  Siraousa,  but  is  now  mudi  reduced 
in  sise  and  population. 

Syria  [Lat  from  Gr.  Smria'\. 

A  country  along  the  coast^  and  inland 
from  the  eastern  part  of  tae  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  Ola  Testament  it  is  called 
Aram,  meaning  "  high,"  as  distinguiafaed 
from  Canaan,  8i|;nifying  (not  quite  aooord- 
ing  to  geographical  facQ  **  low.  '*  [Axui; 
Cahtaan.]  if  Syria  is  made  to  ezdnde 
Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  as  was  the  case  in 
Scripture  times,  then  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Mounts  Amanus  and  Taurus,  on  the  sontn 
by  Canaan,  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  with  the  Arabian  desert, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Meditenaneaa 
Sea  and  Phoenicia.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  300  miles;  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  varies  from  50  to  ISO. 
Its  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Scotland.  The  northern  part 
of  Syria  is  mostiy  high  land,  the  sontosn 
part  has  the  two  nearly  panillel  chains  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus,  with  the  long 
▼alley  of  "  Hollow  Syria  "  between.  For 
its  eastern  part,  Mssofotaicia,  see  that 
word.  Though  portions  of  it  were  desert, 
yet  on  the  whole  it  was  very  fertile. 
Among  its  cities  mentioned  in  Soripiure 
the  most  important  were  Dakascub  and 
Tadkob  (q.T.)  (2  Sam.  viii.  12 ;  2  Kings 
▼.  1.  etc). 

Svrtae  [English]. 

As  an  adjective,— Oty  belonging  to,  or 
written  in  the  Syrian  language. 

Stbiao  Ykbsign.    [VKBSioir.] 

SyrlAB  [EngUsh]. 

One  of  the  Syrian  race,  or  an  inhabitant 
of  Syria.  Two  races  from  an  early  perk>d 
contended  for  the  mastery  in  Syria— the 
Hittites,  who  were  proliably  Tuimniaas 
[HiTi'iTJSH],  and  tiie  Syrians  proper,  who 
were  of  Shemitic  descent  8ayoe(lr#r«A5) 


(W) 


is  of  opinion  that  the  former  were  the 
people  called  by  the  geographer  Strabo 
the  white,  and  the  latter  the  black  STriaus. 
The  Syrians  proper  were  desoendea  from 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Shem  (Oen.  x. 
22  ;  1  Chron.  i.  17).  For  the  petty  states 
into  which  the  country  was  dinded  up  to 
the  time  of  David,  tee  the  compounds  of 
A  am,  specially  Abax-Maaoah  and  Abaic- 
ZoBAH.  For  nis  contest  with  a  Syrian 
king,  9ee  Hadadbesb.  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  Beason  founded  the  kingdom  of 
I>amascu8,  which  soon  absorbed  the  other 

Sitty  soYereignties,  and  developed  into 
e  ffreat  Syrian  kingdom  [Dakasous] 
(1  £ng8  xi  23-25).  For  its  relations 
— sometimes  friendly  but  generally  hostile 
— to  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  ana  Israel, 
see  Ahab,  Bbnhadad,  Elissa,  Hazael, 
Ri^znr,etc.  (1  Kings zx. ;  xxii. ;  2  Kings  y., 
▼i.,  vii.  yiii  ;  ix. ;  xiii. ;  xvi.).  The  Syrian 
king  Hadadezer,  with  Ids  allies  (one  of 
whom  was  Ahab  of  Israel),  sustained 
a  great  defeat  at  Karkar,  in  B.o.  854  of 
the  Assyrian  chronology,  at  the  hands  of 
Shalmaneser  II.,  king  of  Assyria.  In 
B.a  841  Hazael  was  defeated  by  the  same 
Assyrian  monarch.  In  b.o.  740  Northern 
Syria  was  conquered  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II. , 
the  southern  pEirt  of  tne  country  also  soon 
submitting  to  the  conqueror.  In  B.o.  732 
Damascus  was  captured,  Rezon  or  Re;dn, 
the  last  king,  slain,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Isaiah,  and  the  Syrian  kingdom 
brought  to  an  end.  Syria  passed  from  the 
Assyrians  to  the  Babylonians,  from  the 
Bibylonians  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
the  Persians  to  Alexander  the  Great.  On 
the  final  break  up  of  his  empire  (B.C.  301) 
a  new  Syrian  kingdom  arose,  its  sovereign 
being  called  in  the  book  of  Daniel  tne 
king  of  the  North.  [Histobt,  pp.  300- 
3067]  The  metropolis  of  the  kiugdom 
was  not  now  at  l)amascus,  but  at  An- 
tioch.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  so 
grossly  persecuted  the  /ews,  was  a  ruler 
of  this  new  Syrian  kingdom  {ibid.y 
302-306).  In  B.O.  65  Pompey,  after  con- 
quering Syria,  constituted  it  a  Roman 
province,  and  in  Scripture  times  the 
Koman  representative  at  Jerusalem  was 
subordinate  to  the  president  of  Syria.  In 
611  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia  took  and  de- 
stroyed Antioch,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
Heracleus,  the  Roman  emperor,  in  627.  In 
634  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
and  in  1076  by  the  Turks,  under  whose  sway 
it  still  remains.  For  the  leading  Syrian 
gods  see  Habad,  Rhocgn. 

Syrian  LA^oiUfijs. 

The  Amtoiik  [Aieam  f]  (i  Kiiigs  iiriii. 
26;  laa,  xxxvi.  ll). 

Syrop^cenioliui,  Syroi^beiileljiii, 

A  U-nn  fipplJK'tl  to  it  worruiTi,  w  <ircipk.  or 
a  lieiitUe— R,  V,  =  wiiu  wnd.  from  PhttTiida 


connected  with  Syria.  She  showed  great 
faith  and  obtained  from  our  Lord  what 
she  had  earnestly  sought,  the  restoration 
of  the  mental  health  of  her  demon-possessed 
daughter  (Mark  vii.  26).  She  is  called  in 
Matt.  XV.  22  a  "  Canaanitish "  woman, 
and  *'  Sidon,"  representing  the  earlier  of 
the  two  grcAt  I^oenidan  dties.  was  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  x.  15  as  the  *'  firstborn  *' 
of  Canaan. 


T 

Taanxili,  Tanaeh  [Heb.  Taanaky 
Tanak  =  **  sandy  soU  *'  (Geaenim)  ;  *'  a 
csAiW  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  Canaanitecity,  the  king  of  which  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  ^Tosh.  xii.  21). 
It  lay  within  the  limits  of  Issachar  or 
Asher,  probably  the  former,  but  was 
nominally  possessed  by  the  Manassites 
(Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  After- 
wards it  was  given,  with  its  suburbs,  to 
the  Kohsthite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 
But  the  Manassites  could  not  expel  the 
Canaanite  inhabitants,  though  when 
strong  they  managed  to  renaer  them 
tributary  (Judg,  i.  27).  The  great  battle 
between  Barak  and  Sisera  was  fought 
near  Taanach  (v.  19).  The  city  still  existed 
in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  iv.  12),  and 
probably  for  many  succeeding  years.  The 
name  remains,  as  T'annuk  or  Ta'annuk. 
on  the  south-east  side  of  a  low  mound 
amouff  the  hills  bounding  the  southern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  about  7  miles 
south-south-west  from  the  dty  of  that 
name.  There  are  rock-cut  tombs  in  the 
vicinity.  **  Taanak  **  is  one  of  the  places 
mentioned  iu  an  inscription  at  Kamak,  in 
'Etsm^t,  in  connection  with  the  conquests 
ofThothmes  III.,  about  1600  B.c. 

Ttoanatli  -  ShUoh  [Heb.  =  <<  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shiloh  "  (Gesenitu)  ;  ♦•  fig- 
tree  of  Shiloh"  (?)  {Oxfoi'd  Bibie)]. 

A  town  or  village  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvi.  6).  It  is  the  ruin  T*ana,  8  miles  east- 
by-south  from  Shechem. 

T»blMMtli  [Heb.  =  *< rings"]. 

A  family  of  Nethinim,  members  of 
which  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  43  ;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

T»b1iAtli  [Heb.  =  **  celebrated  "  (?) 
(Gfieniut) ;       **  plenfiautiip??! "       {Oxford 

A  pliiee  nf?ar  Al  Ll-MLlKibilji  (Juilg.  viL 
22).     I^ii^  unknown, 

Ttebe«l,  Ttelwal  [ll*^b.  Tfthhrrt  t  m 
jvan-e.  Jtihhffi.  Xif.  'I  \%  \^t  the  lirat  form* 
and  No,  I  of  the  jiecuudj. 
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Tabernacle 


(1)  A  man  whose  son  was  to  have  been 
set  -  up  as  puppet  Idn^  in  Jerusalem  by 
Rezin,  the  ruler  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the 
ruler  of  Israel,  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  city  (Isa.  vii.  6 — A,V.  and 
B. v.).  TThe  A.V.  has  the  second  form, 
and  the  R.V.  the  first.) 

(2)  A** Persian'*  petty  governor,  pro- 
bably of  Syrian  descent,  one  of  those  who 
complained  to  Artazerzes  Longimanus 
that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  being 
rebuilt  (Ezra  ir.  7).  (Both  the  A.V.  and 
B.y.  have  the  first  form.) 

T»berali  [Heb.  =  **a  burning/'  ''a 
conflagration/'    (Cf .  Numb.  xi.  3.)] 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Having  murmured  there,  *'  the  fire 
of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them,  and  de- 
voured in  the  uttermost  p^ts  of  the  camp  " 
(Numb.  zi.  1 ;  Deut.  iz.  22). 

TKberlng  [Obsolete  Eng.]. 

Producing  a  sound  like  that  of  a  tabor, 
tabret,  tambourine,  or  timbrel  (Nahum  ii. 
7). 

Tabernacle  [FromLat.  Tahornaeulum 
=  "a  tent"]. 

Siz  Hebrew  words  are  translated 
"  tabernacle  "  in  the  A.V.  The  two  chief 
are  (1)  6>A/f/=*'a  tent"  (Job  zii.  6— 
A.V.) ;   (2)  Sukkah  =  "  a  booth.    [H  (2).] 

%  (1)  The  TabemaeU.—K  tent  which  God 
directed  Moses  to  make  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  a  certain  Divinely-revealed  plan, 
that  He  might  dwell  among  His  people 
(Ezod.  XXV.  8. 9).  To  obtain  the  requisite 
materials,  volimtary  offerings  were  so- 
licited and  obtained  in  great  profusion 
(xzzv.  21-29).  If  the  cubit  be  calculated 
approzimately  at  18  inches,  then  the 
Tabernacle  was  about  45  feet  long  by  15 
broad,  with  the  entrance  at  the  eastern 
side.  It  was  surroimded  by  boards  aifized 
to  pillars,  supporting  curtains  formed  of 
fine-twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  with  embroidered  (r)  cherubim. 
It  was  roofed  in  with  curtains,  above 
which  were  three  coverings,  the  first  of 
goats'  hair,  the  next  one  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  red,  and  the  outermost  of  seal  or 
porpoise-skins.  The  Tabernacle  was  di- 
vided by  a  highly- ornamented  veil  into  an 
outer,  or  holy,  and  an  inner,  or  most  holy 
place.  The  former  was  30  feet  long  by  15 
broad,  and  18  high ;  the  latter  was  15  feet 
long,  15  broad,  and  15  high.  [Atone- 
ICBNT  If,  Pbibbt.I  Much  gold  and  silver 
were  used  in  tne  constniction  of  the 
Tabernacle.  It  was  called  the  Tabernacle 
or  Tent  of  the  congregation  (Ezod.  zl. 
34,  35 ;  Numb.  xvm.  4— both  A.V.),  or 
the  Tent  of  meeting  (R.V.),  or  the  Taber- 
nacle or  Tent  of  testimony,  or  of  the  teeti- 
monjr  (Numb.  i.  50— A. V.  and  R.V.),  or 
of  witness  (xviL  7,  etc — ^A.y.  and  B.V.). 


On  the  margin  of  Exod.  zzv.  9 ;  zxvi.  1— 
R.V,  it  is  termed  a  **  dwelling."  It  stood 
in  a  oourtvard,  like  itself  rectangular  in 
form,  its  longer  sides,  running  east  and 
west,  being  1^  feet,  and  the  shorter  two, 
running  north  and  south,  75.  The  Taber- 
nacle stood  in  the  western  half  of  the 
area,  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  being  erected  in  the  open  east 
half.  The  Tabernacle  was  set  up  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  year  after  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^ypt, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  consecrated.  A 
cloud  rested  on  it  by  day  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night  during  all  the  period  of  the 
wandering.  When  the  people  journeyed, 
the  Levitos  took  the  s^ctnre  to  pieces 
and  put  it  together  again  at  the  new 
campmg-ground  (Ezod.  xxvi. ;  zxriL 
9-19;  zzzv.  4-zzzvi.  38;  xL  1-38). 
After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan.  Joshua  set  up  the  Tabernacle  at 
Shiloh  (Josh,  zviii.  1 ;  Psslm  Izxviii.  60). 
In  the  reign  of  Saul  it  was  at  Nob  (cf. 
1  Sam.  xxL  1  with  Mark  ii.  26).  During 
the  greater  part  of  David's  reij^,  and  in 
that  of  Solomon  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  the  Tabernacle  was  at  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon  {l  Chron.  xxi.  29).  Aftar- 
wards  Solomon  laid  it  up  in  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii.  4;  2  Chron.  ▼.  6),  which 
was  constructed  on  the  same  model,  but 
was  in  every  part  of  dimensions  twice  as 
great. 

U  (2)  TheFea»tofTabemtttUt.—K3eW' 
ish  feast,  commencing  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  and  continuing  forseven 
days  thereafter.  The  first  and  uie  eighth 
days  were  holy  convocations.  On  each  of 
the  da^  the  people  were  to  offer  to  God 
an  offering  made  bv  fire,  and  on  thd 
closing  day,  the  eightii  of  the  festival,  no 
servile  work  was  to  be  done  (Iiev.  xxiiL 
34-36).  It  was  considered  that  by  that 
time  the  agriculturists  would  have 
gathered  in  the  produce  of  their  threslt- 
ing-floors  and  of  their  wine-presses ;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  oa 
which  every  male  was  required  to  repair 
to  the  place  which  God  had  (n^scribed  fc*" 
the  purpose  (ultimately  Jerusalem),  each 
one  giving  a  jgift  for  religious  purposes 
according  to  his  ability  (Deut.  xvu  13-17). 
In  the  seventh  year,  that  of  release,  the 
laws  of  Moses  (or  the  important  parts  of 
them)  were  to  be  read  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (xxxi  10-13).  It  was  kept  in 
Solomon's  time  (2  Chron.  viii.  13),  in  that 
of  Ezra  (iiL  4),  and  subsequently  (Zech. 
xiv.  16-19),  and  was  observed  by  our 
Lord  (John  vii  2-10).  During  seven 
davs  the  Israelites  were  to  live  in  booths 
(42-43),  whence  the  name  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Tabkrnaclb  (2).J  It  was 
sometimes  called  **  the  Feast  ox  Ingather- 
ing "  (Exod.  xziii  16). 
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Tahath 


TKUtlia  [N.T.  Or.  from  Aramaic 
Tebhitha  =  "  a  gazeUe  "]. 

The  Aramaic  name  corresponding  to  the 
Oreek  Doboas  (q.v.)  (Acta  ix.  36,  40). 

Tabor  [Heb.  Tabhor  =  **a  atone 
<iuarry  "  (?)  or  "  a  height "  {Gesenxus)], 

(1)  A  mountain  constituting  the  bound- 
ary, at  one  place,  of  the  territory  of  Issachar 
/Josh.  xix.  22).  Barak  was  Divinely 
directed  to  draw  together  to  Mount  Tabor 
the  forces  designed  to  fight  with  Sisera 
<Judg.  iv.  6,  12,  14).  The^rothers  of  the 
Judge  Gideon  were  slain  there  by  2^bah 
And  Zahnunna,  kings  of  Midian  ^viii.  18). 
Though  Tabor  is  vastly  inferior  in  size  to 
Hermon,  yet  the  two  are  coupled  together 
in  Psalm  Ixxxiz.  12.  Tabor  was  situated 
■among  the  mountains :  i.e.  inland  in  the 
hill  country,  and  not,  like  Carmel,  by  the 
«ea  (Jer.  xlvi  18).  Its  summit  was  once 
the  seat  of  idolatrous  worship  (?)  (Hos. 
▼.  I).  Tabor  (now  called  Jebel  et  T6r)  is 
a  detached  hill  1,843  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  (survey  map),  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
about  12  miles  north  from  Mount  Gilboa, 
6^  eust-by-south  from  Nazareth,  and  12 
wett-by-south  from  the  southern  curve  of 
the  Lake  of  G^unesaret.  From  the  west- 
north-west  it  looks  Hke  a  truncated  cone, 
and  from  the  south-west  the  se^ent  of  a 
sphere.  The  sides,  which  are  not  particu- 
larly steep,  have  oak  thickets,  inhabited  by 
wild  swine.  There  is  a  flat  elUptical  top. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  opinion  sprang 
-up  that  Tabor  was  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
iig^uration,  but  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  lien. 
iii.  222^  shows  the  high  improbability  of 
this  being  correct,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour  uiere  was  a  fortified  aty  on  the 
hill-top.  The  effect  of  the  tradition, 
liowever,  was  that  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  memory  of  the  transfiguration  were 
erected  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent. 
Their  ruins  still  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Palestine  explorers  (cf.  Bib,  Hes.  iii. 
210-225).  rHEBMON,  p.  289,  coL  1 ;  Jesus 
Chbist,  p.  377.  col.  2.J 

(2)  A  "  dty  **  of  Zebulun,  given  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi.  77).  Ihe 
«ame  as  Chisloth-Tabob  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  place  (?)  called  'hhe  plain  of 
Tabor"  in  the  A.V.  of  1  Sam.  x.  3.  The 
RV.,  more  accurately,  renders  it  **the 
oak,"  or  on  the  margin  "  the  terebinth  of 
Tabor."  It  seems  to  have  grown  within 
the  territory  of  Benjamin,  but  the  exact 
spot  is  unknown. 

T»1iret  [Diminutive  of  Eng.  tabor  = 
'*  a  drum  "J. 

The  same  as  TncBBEL  (q.v.)  (Gen.  xxxi. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  Isa.  v.  12  ;  xxiv.  8  ;  xxx. 
32 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxviii  13 — all 
A.y.,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  x. 
A,alaoB.V.), 


Talnimmoiit  Talnrlmon  [Heb.  Tabh- 
rimmon  for  Tobh  Rimmon  =  **  pleasin^^  to 
Bimmon"  (Gesenius),  or  "good  Bim- 
mon"]. 

A  son  of  Hezion,  and  the  father  of  Ben- 
hadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xv.  18— 
A.V.  and  R.\^). 

T»1irlmon  [TABBDOCOsr]  (1  Kings  xv. 
18 — ^A.V.). 

TaolM  [Obsolete  Eng.  (Cf.  Eng. 
tack)]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Qeres,  from 
qaras  =  **  to  curve,"  in  Exod.  xxvi.  6,  II, 
33;  XXXV.  11;  xxxix.  33— all  A.V.  The 
R.V.  substitutes  "a clasp." 


(2  Sam.  xxiil  8- 


-W.  ^* 


r  [Heb.  Tadhmor  =  "  (a  place) 
abounding  in  palm-trees  "1. 

A  "town"  in  the  wilderness,  which 
Solomon  built,  doubtless  to  facilitate  the 
transit  of  merchandise  across  the  Syrian 
desert  to  the  Euphrates  (I  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2 
Chron.  viii.  4).  The  Romans  Latinised  the 
name  into  Palmyra  (cf.  Josephus,  Antiq, 
VIII.  vi  1).  After  ofteuer  than  once 
exchanging  masters,  Tadmor  became 
subject  to  the  Romans.  Between  A.D. 
251  and  273  it  was  at  first  partially,  and 
then  for  a  time  totally,  independent.  The 

flace  still  retains  the  name  of  Tadmdr. 
t  is  in  an  oasis  about  140  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Damascus,  and  about  120 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  a  ruin, 
stretching  more  than  a  mUe  and  a  hdf. 
It  has  long  rows  of  Corinthian  columns 
and  a  few  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a 
number  of  tower-like  tombs.  The  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  place  have  been  chiefly 
Greek  or  Palmyrene. 


[Heb.   r<rAAa#i  =  "a  station," 

"a  camp"]. 

(1)  A  **  son  "  of  Ephraim,  and  founder 
of  a  family— that  of  the  Tahanites  (Numb, 
xxvi.  35). 

(2)  An  Ephraimite,  a  son  of  Telah 
(1  Chron.  vii.  25). 

[Tahpanhbs]  (Jer.  ii  16 


-A.V.). 

TmlUMh,  Tha^brntOk  [Heb.  Tahhash  = 
"a  seal "  (?^  (i.e.  the  animal  so  caUed)]. 

A  son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine 
Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tahath  [Heb.  Tahhath^  as  a  noun  = 
**the  inferior  post,"  **that  which  is  be- 
neath" (Geaenius);  "a  substitute" 
{Oxford  mblr)], 

I.  A  Place. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Numb.  XTxiii.  26,  27).  Situation 
unknown. 

IL  Men. 
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(1)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  a  son  of  Aasir 
(1  Chron.  vi  24,  37). 

(2)  A  son  of  Bered,  and  a  grandson  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  20). 

(3)  A  son  of  Eladah,  and  a  grandson 
of  No.  (2)  (1  Chron.  vii.  20). 

Tfthtihemoiiite,  TAobmonite  [Heb. 
Tahhkemoni.    See  the  article]. 

Probably  a  copyist's  error  for  HAcmcoNi 
(q.T.).  Ct,  2  Sam.  xziiL  8  with  1  Chron. 
XI.  11. 


neihm' [Keh/ Tahhpanhety  TahhajHMes, 
TehhapheneheM  =  *^head  of  the  age" 
{Jablonski),  But  to  this  Beginald  Poole 
objectol. 

An  Egyptian  cit^  to  which  the  Jews  fled 
to  escape  Babylonian  vengeance  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xliii.  7-9). 
Presumably,  therefore,  it  was  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  become  permanent 
residents  there  (xliv.  1 ;  zlvi  14 ;  Exek. 
zxx.  18).  The  Septuagint  translators 
render  the  name  Taphnas  or  Taphnai. 
obviously  the  same  as  Daphne,  a  fortified 
city  on  the  Pelusiac  channel  of  the  Nile. 
The  site  is  believed  to  have  been  at  a 
mound  still  caUed  Defenneh :  apparently  a 
modification  of  the  old  name.  The  same 
as  Hakes  (q.v.). 

TUipedM  [Heb.  Tahhpenes.  Cf.  with 
Tahpanhes], 

A  queen  of  Eflprpt,  wife  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  gave  Hadad*a  land  reception  when  he 
was  a  fugitive  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xt 
19,  20). 

Talirea,  Tarea  [Heb.  Tahhrea  = 
"adroitness,**  ** cunning"]. 

A  son  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jona- 
than (1  Chron.  viil  35 ;  ix.  41). 

Tahtim  -  Hodshi  [Heb.  Tahhtim  - 
Hhodffhi.     {See  the  article. )] 

A  land  between  Oilead  and  Dan-Jaan, 
visited  by  Joab  when  taking  the  census  of 
the  Hebrew  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  The 
margin  of  the  A.Y.  translates  it  **  nether- 
lana  newlv  inhabited."  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
that  the  place  referred  to  was  the  southern 
Hittite  capital,  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes. 

Talent  [Lat  Talentum  =  "  a  talent," 
from  Gr.  Talanton  =  **  a  balance,"  **  any- 
thing weighed,"  **  a  talent "]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kikkar  = 
**  a  globe."  It  was  used  chiefly  or  exclu- 
sively as  a  weight,  to  weigh  uncoined 
cold  and  silver.  It  was  =  about  102  lbs. 
14  oz.  4  drams  avoirdupois.  A  talent  of 
gold  was  worth  about  £5,475,  one  of 
silver  about  £342  3e.  9d.  (Exod.  xxv.  39 ; 


xxxvii.  24 ;  zzxviii.  27 ;  2  Sail  xiL  10; 
1  Chron.  txii.  14,  etc.). 
U.  In  the  New  Te»t«metU, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  TUw- 
ton^  used  as  money  =  about  £240  (BCatt. 
xviii.  24— B.V.  maivin). 

(2)  r\gurat\f>dy,  m  the  paaiage  (Matt 
xxv.    14-30)    from   which    the    Modera 
English  use  of   the  word  <«taki^"  ii 
derived  in  such  expreesioiis  as  that  sodiaa  ' 
one  has  got  talents. 

TaUtha  emiil  [Aramaic  2WiMa  fwm. 
In  N.T.  Gr.  Talitha  iToMMt]. 

'*  Damsel,"  or  '« Maiden,  arise  "(Mark 
V.  41). 

Talmal  [Heb.  =  **  having  mny 
furrows,"  **  much  wrinkled  "]. 

(1)  A  son  or  descendant  of  Anak,  resi- 
dent at  Hebron  (Numb.  ziii.  22),  bat 
driven  out  and  slam  by  Caleb  (Josh.  xt. 
14). 

(2)  A  king  of  Geshur,  whoee  danghter 
Maacah  was  one  of  David's  wivesj  and 
Absalom's  mother  (2  Sam.  iiL  3 ;  xiii.  37 ; 

1  Chron.  iii.  2). 

Taimon  (Heb.  =  <*oppreaBed  "]. 

A  porter  (1  Chron.  ix.  17 ;  Neh.  xL  19 ; 
xii.  25),  some  of  whose  descendants  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zembbabel 
(Ezra ii  42;  Neh.  vii.  45). 

[Tbillh]  (Neh.  viL  65--A.V.). 

,  Tliaiiiar  [Heb.    Tamar  =  **  a 
palm-tree  "  ;  spedally  **  a  date-palm  "]. 

I.  FeopU, 

ri)  The  wife  of  Er,  the  soo  of  Jadah. 
nen  left  a  widow,  she  acted  in  a  way 

that  cannot  be  approved  of,  beeaiae  the 
mother  of  Peres  and  Zerah  (Gton.  xxxviiL 
6-26),  and  was  an  ancestress  of  our  Lofd 
(Matt.  I  3). 

(2)  The  beautiful  sister  of  Absalom, 
who  had  his  brother  Amnon  nmawinstwl 
for  ill-usinff  her  (2  Sam.  ziii  1-39;  I 
Chron.  iiL  9). 

(3)  A  daughter  of  Absakxn.  named 
doubtless  after  No.  (2)  (2  Sam.  nv.  27). 

II.  Flaee%, 

(1)  TADMOB(q.v.)  (1  Kmgs  ix.  IS— B.V.). 
The  A.y.,  the  marsin  of  the  B^Y.,  and 

2  Chron.  viii.  4  read  Tadmor. 

(2)  A  place  on  the  southern  fpootler  of 
Palestine,  as  traced  b^^  Eaekiel  (Eiek. 
xlvii.  19 ;  xlviii.  28).    Site  anknown. 

Tamarlak-trae  rEng.  Named  after 
Tamaris,  a  river  ox  Spain,  where  it 
abounds]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  JSiiW, 
from  a$hol  =  **  to  put  forth  strong roota,^ 
occurring  in  (}en.  xxi.  33  and  1  Sam.  xxii. 
6— both  R.V.  The  A.V.  mistianslatee 
the  word  ** grove"  in  the  first  passage, 
and  gives  the  vague  meaning  *'tree"  ia 
the  second.    The  species  of  tamarisk  wild 
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in  Polestiiie  is  T^mt^ri^  ffa££iEA.0T  an^lka, 
fi.  plant  witli  very  ^ Vendor  feathery 
limuL-hefl,  iLnd  wldte  or  pitik  spikes  of 
flowers. 

Taauums  [Heb,  Tamtrntz .-  Gr.  ThmM^ 
Th£i{u ,-  AEeyfian  Ihi^n  /  all  from  Acca- 
dum  Bumu-zi  =  **  son  of  Mfe,"  *'  only 
nou  "  ;  an  old  Aocadlan  sim-swi  (Sayoe, 
Merodulm,  \m\. 

A  SjT-iaii  divinity  correapotidinj^  to  the 
Phcemcmii,  Greek',  and  Roman  Adonis. 
He  wtts  cwncwivDd  of  a*  a  beiiutiful  youth, 
1di^  by  Veniw^  but  without  eicitin)^  tiny 
or)]TC^i|iOnding  afFection  on  hi»  piirt.  While 
hunting,  of  which  he  waa  puaaionatelF 
fond,  he  Wfta  killed  by  a  wild  bcar^  hfa 
blood  at  certalti  Beoeoiifl  iiiriiarting  a 
reddifth  tiiijff?  to  the  water  of  a  nTt?r  now 
C7JkIlpil  Nahr  rhrahim,  which  falls  into  the 
Mndit^-rmnmn  (wjutli  oi  By  bias,  in  ^ym^ 
Maundrwll  (.'oimdered  that  th<?  retl  tinge  in 
proilucsd  hy  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red 
eju-th,  washed  into  the  j^tream  at  c<?rfain  sea- 
sons hy  the  Tioleiii^e  of  tb*?  rain  (Robinson, 
L^Ur  im.  Ht^^  [1832],  iMm).  The  SvritLnH, 
anii  after  thoir  example  the  idolatron* 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  women,  were  wont 
iiJinuitlly  to  nionni  the  tragic  fate  of 
Tiwnmuz  in  a  month  CBpnroxinmtdy  June), 
called  aft«r  hi*  notne  Tammmi.  "Ejtekic^l 
saw  them  thus  enRjiged  at  the  northern 
gitoway  of  the  Temple  (Eicek.  viii.  U). 
The  mvth  was  originally  e  vol  Fed  fivmi  a 
niAtural  phenomenon,  llie  l»eiiutifui  Tam- 
mu5?  symlmlnte*  the  min,  and  tb«  hoar*fi 
tu«k  which  flbya  turn  ia  the  approatii  of 
winter. 

A.V.). 

Tknttnmetli  [Heh.  Tmthhmmth  = 
*'cotiHoIation"]. 

A  Xetophatbite,  who  came  to  Gedaliah, 
left  by  the  Bubyiomans  t^^  govern  Jndnh 
(2  Kings  xxv,  2'j ;  Jer.  kI,  B). 

Tvkphath  [Heb.  =  **Bdrop'*], 
A  UjiULrhtir  of  Solomon,  and  wife  of  « 
oertaiii  Ahuiadah(l  Kings  iv.  U). 

Tappnah       [Heh.      Tnppiiahk  =  ^^iin 
apple  **]. 
1.  J  Mmi, 
A  son  of  Hebron  (1  Chron.  ii.  13). 

(1)  A  city  or  town  in  the  lowlands  of 
Jutlnh  (Jo(*h,  Jtv.  34),  who««  king  was 
vanquished  and  slain  by  Joshua  (lii.  IT), 
Site  unknown. 

(2)  A  city  and  **  land  "  ao  situateil  on 
tbe  boundnry  between  ManiMiseh  and 
E|^ihraim  that  thi3  land  belongt'tl  to 
Ma^asseh  and  the  eitv  to  Ephraim  (Jo^li. 
in.  B  ;  rvu,  7,  -S).  They  were  aittiated  at 
or  Jimx  Eh-Tappu±h  (q»V,}, 


[Taanack]   (Josh.   xxi.   2J— 


Thrall    [Tbeas    (2)]    (Numb,   nriiL 

27,  -8), 

T«r»lftli  [Heh.  =  ^*staggeiiug/* 
"reeling*']. 

A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xrui.  27). 
Site  unknown, 

T«reft  [Tahbea]  (1  Cbron,  Tiii,  35). 

Tai-es  rEnglishJ. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Mzmiwn  in 
Matt,  3tiii.  2fi^,  2J*^S0^A.V;  and  text 
of  K,V,  The  maririn  of  the  R.V,  h^ 
"  darnel,**  The  tare  (  Vina  mtira)^  a  vetch, 
with  pinniite  leaves  and  purpie-hlne  or 
red  pajiilionaceons  flowers,  would  be  eairily 


diKtmgiii^lied  from  the  wheat.  The  proper 
translation  is  darnel  {Lafium  temnhwtum)^ 
ft  noisonous  griLBs,  almost  nndiatingnbh- 
ablt^  fMin  wheat  while  the  two  are  only  in 
blade,  but  ^hieh  ism  he  separated  witliout 
dtflioulty  when  thev  rome  into  ear  (cf. 
yerj«Mi  29^  'M\),  Tbe'  darnel  ijs  trouhiosomo 
iji  the  whe/it-flelfhi  of  Palestine,  and  oceur» 
al?iO  in  511  rail  Fir  idttiationH  in  Great  Britain,. 

Tarpolltea  [Eng.  InHeb.  andAramaii? 
Ttiifitlm^     ( iSr/'  the  a  rtiole )  ] . 

Tlie  inliahftiini*  cd  an  unknown  place, 
call4.id  preflumably  Tarpel,  Th*?}*  were- 
brought  by  Aflnap]wr  (A»aur*Bam-Pfll)  U\ 
Samaria  after  thfj  deportation  of  the  tor* 
trihoj*  (Ekhi  iv,  9). 

TonlilAli,  TharcMftli  [  Heh.  = ' ' Ifreak- 
ing''  ^?J/'  prejj^tnaion ''{?}/ 'tliscipline"  (?> 

I.  Mm, 

(1)  The  Bopond  mm  of  Javan  [Gen.  %.*{; 
I  C^ron,  i.  7). 

(2)  A  Benjainite,  a  son  of  BQhan  (1 
Chron,  Tli.  10— A. V.  itnd  Ii,VO. 
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(S)  One  of  the  aeyen  highest  pnnces  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i  14). 
n.  JiaceM. 

(1)  A  place  to  which  Jonah  desired  to 
flee,  entering  for  the  i>urpo9e  a  ship  at 
Joppa.  The  route  to  it  was  eyidently 
across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  colonised  probably  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Tarshish  No.  (1)  (Jonah  i.  3; 
iv.  2).  Tvre  was  the  "daughter"  of 
Tarshish  (Isa.  xxiii.  10),  perhaps  in  this 
sense  that  the  commerce  with  Tarshish 
was  the  makiuKpf  Tyre  (cf.  xxiii.  6 ;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  13).  The  imports  from  Tarshish 
were  silver  beaten  into  plates  (Jer.  x.  9), 
also  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Ezek.  xxviL  12). 
It  is  belieyed  that  this  Tarshish  was  a 
Phoenician  town — ^Tartessus,  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  near  Oibraltar,  that  name  being 
simply  the  Anunaic  form  of  Tarshish. 
Spain  has  loner  been  noted  for  its  mineral 
wealth.  Taruush  was  evidently  a  region 
as  well  as  a  town,  for  it  had  *' kings" 
(Psalm  Ixxii.  10).  Its  people  were  ^mkI 
bowmen  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19^. 

(2)  A  place  to  which  Solomon's  ships 
went  with  those  of  Hiram,  takmg  three 
years  to  the  voyage,  and  bringing  back 
Indian  prodncts^-^pes,  peacocks,  ivory, 
etc.  (2  Chron.  ix.  21;  cf.  viii.  17,  18). 
Jehoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  built  stups  at 
Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Oulf  of  Akaba,  to  go 
to  this  Tarshish,  evidently  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  xx.  35-37).  Pre- 
sumably this  Tarshish  was  in  India,  or  in 
eome  region  adjacent,  to  which  Indian 
products  were  brought.     [Ophib.1 

%  Ships  of  Tai-shish. — Onginally  ships 
trading  to  and  from  Tarshish,  but  per- 
haps mtimately  ships  of  first-rate  magni- 
tude to  whatever  ptace  their  voyages  may 
have  beeix  made  (I^dalm  xlviii  7 ;  Isa.  ii. 
16 ;  xxiii.  1,  14 ;  Ix.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  25). 

Tamis  [Lat  Cf.  Gr.  Tarsoa^^^a, 
stand  or  crate  of  wicker-work,"  "any 
hroad  flat  surface."  Probably,  however, 
from  Assyrian  Tarziy  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing!. 

The  chief  city  of  CUicia,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated  on 
i>oth  banks  of  the  river  Cydnus,  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  mentioned 
by  Shalmaneser  II.  about  B.a  833,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  kssjrvaxi. 
city  (Sayce,  Herodotus^  40).  When  the 
Romans  obtained  it,  they  exempted 
it  from  taxation.  It  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  its  schools,  which 
almost  rivalled  those  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  he  revisited  it 
at  least  once  after  his  conversion  (Acts 
ix.  11,  30;  xi.  25;  xxi.  39;  xxii.  3). 
Though  much  decayed  from  its  former 
gran^ur,  it  still  exists  as  a  considerable 


town.    There  are  few  remnants  of  anti- 
quity at  the  old  site. 

Tartak  [Heb.  Tartag,  from  Persian 
Pehlevi  =  "  a  dense  fog  "(?),"  the  hero  of 
a  fog  "  (?)  (Getenuis)]. 

An  idol  set  up  l^  the  Awites  in  Sa- 
maria (2  Kings  xvii.  31). 

Tartan  [Heb.  Tartan.   See  the  article]. 

Not  the  name  of  a  man,  but  the  title  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Assynaa 
army  (2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  Isa.  xx.  1). 

Tatnal  [Heb.  from  Persian  =  '^a 
gift"(?)(tf««.ii«)]. 

A  Persian  governor  over  part  of  Pales- 
tine west  of  the  Jordan.  He  opposed  the 
building  of  the  Temple  by  the  retained 
exiles  (Ezra  v.  3 ;  vi  6). 

Tavern  HBng.]  [Thbsb  TxTixn] 
(Acts  xxviii.  15). 

Taxes  [Eng.]  [Jeboboax,  MKyAHrnr, 
Rehoboax,  Soloxok.] 

Taadns  [Bnelish]. 

The  word  in  Uie  A.y.  of  Lnke  ii.  2  and 
Acts  T.  37  for  what  the  R.y.  in  both  pas- 
sages calls  "  the  enrolment,"  which  in  the 
wondrousprovidenceofOodbron^tJosepk 
and  Mary  toBethl^em,  and  led  to  thefol- 
filment  of  the  ancient  prophecy  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  bovn  in  Uiat  town 
rMicahv.  2;  Matt.  iL 5,  6 ;  Luke  ii  1-20). 
Cyrenius  (Josephus,  Antio.  XVU.  xiiL  5) 
was  appointed  govconor  of  Syria  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus  ^a.d.  6),  but  it  is 
believed  that  he  held  a  similar  oflBoe  from 
B.C.  4  to  B.C.  1,  and  that  it  was  at  this 
earlier  date  that  the  enrolment  took  phue. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Haiwical  writers 
alluded  to  the  enrolment  itself,  but  it  is 
always  hazardous  to  reason  on  negative 
evidence  of  this  character  that  such  an 
event  did  not  take  place.    [Judab  (3).] 

TelMb  [Heb.  Tebakh  =  "slaughter" 
(specially  of  cattle)]. 

A  son  of  Nahor  by  Reumah,  his  cooca- 
bine  (G^en.  xxii.  24). 

Tetellah  [Heb.  TebhafyaMu  =r  "  whom 
Jehovah  has  immersed  " :  t.e,  ceremonially 
purified]. 

A  Merarite  Levite,  the  third  son  of 
Hosah  (1  Chron.  xxvi  11). 

Tebefh  [Heb.  Tebheih,  from  Assyrian 
TaHtu  =  "  good  (month)  "]. 

The  tenth  Hebrew  month,  extending 
from  the  new  moon  of  January  to  that  of 
FebruaiT  {Getenius) ;  approximately  De- 
cember (Sayee)  (Esth.  ii.  16). 

Tehaptmehea  [Tahpaithes]  (£s^ 
XXX.  18). 


imali  [Heb.  TehhiH»ah="  pace." 
*  mercy,"  "prayers,"  "  supplicatioos  "]. 
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A  man  of  Judah.  He  was  the  son  of 
^hton,  and  the  father  of  Ir-nahash  (1 
!hron.  iv.  12). 

!  Tell-tree    [TeU    is   Eng.   from  Lat. 
n/ia  =  "  a  lime  "  or  "  Unden-tree  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  £lahf 
rom  alah  =  "to  be  round,**  **  thick,**  or 
*■  stout,**  in  Isa.  vi.  13.  It  is  used  for  any 
trong  tree,  especially  (as  the  R.V.  trans- 
ates  it)  the  Tebebinth  (q.v.). 

Tekel  [Aramaic  Trqel  =  **  weighed  '*] 
Mene]  (Dan.  v.  25-27). 

Tekoa,  Tekoah  [Heb.  Tegoay  Teqoah 
=  ** fixing**  (as  of  a  tent)  (Oesenius)  ; 
'  (the)  soimd  of  a  trumpet  **  (Oxford 
Uible)]. 

(1)  A  town  in  Judah,  the  "  father  **  or 
'ounder  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
:3rtain  Ashhur  (1  Chron.  ii.  24).  In  the 
^eigu  of  David  Joab  brought  thence  a 
ivise  woman  (2  Sam.  xir.  1-21).  Ira,  his 
father  Ikkesh,  or  both,  were  Tekoites 
[xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  28 ;  xxviL  9),  It 
was  built,  rebuilt,  or  strongly  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6).  It  was  in  part 
jihabited  by  herdsmen,  of  whom  the 
prophet  Amos  was  one  (Amos  i.  1).  It  is 
nentioiied  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  vi.  1).  In 
^ehemiah*s  time  the  common  people  of 
Tekoa  helped  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  wall 
)f  Jerusalem,  while  the  **  nooles  **  of  the 
place  showed  indifference  to  the  work 
^eh.  iii.  5,  27).  The  name  still  lingers  as 
rek(l*a,  a  ruined  village  or  town  5  miles 
K>uth  from  Bethlehem.  It  is  on  a  hill 
broad  at  the  top,  where  Robinson  {Bib.  Res, 
li.  182)  found  the  remains  of  the  founda- 
tions of  houses,  often  with  bevelled  stones, 
the  whole  occupying  an  area  of  4  or  5 
acres.  There  is  also  a  castle,  but  of  more 
modem  date. 

(2)  A  wilderness  ea«t  of  the  town  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  Within  its  limits  there 
was  a  watch-tower  (2  Chron.  xx.  20 ;  cf. 
1-20).  Thecoe,  not  far  from  the  pool 
Asphar  (the  Dead  Sea),  was  evidently 
Tekoa  (1  Mace.  ix.  33). 

Tekoali    [Tezoa]   (2  Sam.  xiv.   2— 

A.V.). 

Tel-AUb  [Heb.  Tgl'Abhibh="  heap** 
or"  hill  ofears  of  grain'*]. 

A  place  in  Babylonia,  near  the  river 
Chehar.  Some  of  the  Jewish  exiles  were 
located  there  (Ezek  iii.  15).  Situation 
unknown. 

TeUh  [Heb.  =  "fracture  '*  (Geunius)}. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vu. 

25).  ^  ^ 

Telalm  [Heb.  =  "Uttie  lambs,** 
**  lambkins**]. 

A  place  where  Saul  numbered  his  army 
assembled  toconmience  a  campaign  against 


the  Amalekites  (I  Sam.  xv.  4).  It  may  bo 
compared  with  the  Telem  of  Josh.  xv.  24, 
but  the  two  names  have  a  different  mean- 
ing.   [Tsi^ic.] 

Telwar,  Tlielasar  [Heb.  Telassar^ 
"  hill  of  Assur '*  or  "  the  Assyrians  **  (P)]. 

A  place  innabited  by  the  children  of 
Eden.  It  had  special  "gods,**  but  they 
were  not  able  to  prevent  its  being  con- 
quered by  the  Assyrians  (2  Kinss  xix.  12 
— A.V.  and  R.V. ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  I'Jj.  It  was 
evidently  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  near 
Haran.  Exact  situation  unknown.  (Cf. 
the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  1, 9.) 

Telem  [Heb.  =  "  oppression  **]. 

I.  A  Place, — A  "  dtv,'*  town,  or  village 
in  the  extreme  soutn  of  Judah.  Siie 
unknown. 

II.  A  Man, — A  porter,  whom  Eara 
induced  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  X.  24). 


^^1  •  HandiAt  T^  •  Sburaa*  Tel  • 
Hareeha  [Heb.  Tel-Harsha  =  "  a  forest 
hill,**  "a  wooded  hiU**]. 

A  place  in  Babylonia  (?)  whence  some 
people  who  claimed  to  be  Israelite  exiles 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  ii.  59— A V.  and  R.V. ;  Neh.  vii.  61 
— A.  Y.  and  R.V.).    Situation  unknown. 

Tel-Melab  [Heb.  Tel-Melahh  =  *'  hill 
of  salt**]. 

A  place  in  Babylonia,  whence  some 
people  who  claimed  to  be  Israelite  exiles 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  Prof.  Rawlinson 
considers  that  it  may  have  been  the  Thelme 
of  Ptolemy,  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf. 


i  [Heb.  =  "  a  desert  *»]. 

(1)  A  Man.--The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chron.  i.  30). 

(2)  A  Tribe.— The  tribe  to  which  he 
gave  origin  (Job  vi.  19). 

(3)  The  land  which  he  or  it  inhabited. 
It  was  apparently  in  Arabia  (Isa.  xxi.  13, 
14 ;  Jer.  xxv.  23).  It  is  generally  beUeved 
to  be  at  or  around  Teima,  an  Arab  town 
of  about  500  inhabitants  on  the  confines  of 
Syria. 

TenAaht  TmiuUi,  ThAinali  [Heb.  and 
Samaritan  Temahh  =  "laughter^*]. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim, 
members  of  which  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel from  the  captivity  (Ezraii.  53 — A.V. 
and  R.V. ;  Neh.  vii.  55— A.V.  andR.V.). 


[Heb.  =  "  th'»t  which  is  situated 
on  the  nght  hand,"  "  the  southern 
region**]. 

{l)  A  Man, — ^A  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  a 
grandson  of  Esau.  He  was  a  "  duke  **  of 
Edom  (Gton.  xxxvi.  11,  15;  1  Chron.  i. 
36,  53). 
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(2)  A  Land, — ^The  region,  with  prob- 
ably a  town  of  the  same  name,  settled  by 
bis  descendants.  It  was  on  a  highland  in 
the  Edomite  teiritory.  Its  inhabitants 
were  noted  for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix. 
7,  20;  Ezek.  xzv.  13;  Amos  i.  12  ;  Obad. 
8, 9 ;  Hab.  iii  3).  £lii)haz,  Job's  **  friend/* 
was  a  Temanite  TJob  ii.  11 ;  iv.  1 ;  xr.  1 ; 
xxii.  1 ;  zlii.  7;.  Exact  situation  un- 
known. 


[Heb.]. 
The  Temanites  (Gen.  zxxvi.  34— A.V.). 

Temoni  [Heb.  =  *'  on  the  right  hand  *' 

A  son  of  Ashhur.  the  "father" 
(founder)  of  Tdcoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (1 
Chron.  iy.  6). 

T«mple  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Templum  = 
"...    a  temple"]. 

The  appropriate  Hebrew  word  for 
"temple"  is  Hekhal  =  "a  large  or 
magmficent  edifice,"  "a  palace,"  from 
hekhal^ ''to  be  large,"  ^to  be  high." 
It  occurs  seventy-six  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,  being  seven  times  rendered 
"  pahice  "  (2  Kings  xx.  18 ;  Psalm  xlv.  8. 
15,  etc.)  and  sixty-nine  times  "temple" 
n  Kings  vi.  3,  6,  17.  33 ;  vii.  21,  60 ;  2 
Chron.  iii.  17 ;  iv.  7,  8,  etc.).  The  corre- 
sponding Aramaic  word  with  the  same 
translit^tion  occurs  ten  times,  in  five  of 
which  it  is  rendered  "  palace  "  (Ezra  iv. 
14 ;  Dan.  iv.  4,  29 ;  v.  6 ;  vi.  18),  and  in 
five  "  temple  "  (Ezra  v.  14,  15 ;  vi.  6 ;  Dan. 
V.  2,  3).  Etymologfically  viewed,  a  temple 
{Hekhal)  is  the  palace  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  or  which  it  is  dedicated  (Joel  iii.  5). 
The  "temple"  was  Jehovah's  palace  in 
this  limitea  sense :  that  He  desired  it  to  be 
the  centre  of  His  worship  (1  Kings  viii. 
13,  29,  etc.),  which  did  not  impair  the 
truths  that  "  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  "  Him  (27)  ;  and 
that  "He,  being  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands"  TActs  xvii  24).  Only  in  three 
passages  (1  Sam.  i.  9 ;  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xxii 
7)  is  it  applied  to  the  Tabernacle.  Gener- 
ally the  reference  is  to  some  one  of  the 
Jewish  temples  successively  raised  or 
planned. 

H  The  Jeivi/th  Temples. 

(1)  Solomon*8  Temple,— The  money  or 
precious  metals  required  for  its  erection 
were  largely  amassed  by  David.  [David, 
p.  157,  col.  1.1  The  alliance  of  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  rendered  it  easy  to  obtain  timber 
from  Lebanon,  and  skilled  Phoenician  arti- 
ficers to  do  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the 
work  [HiBAic]  (1  Kings  v.),  while  to  obtain 
unskilled  labour  a  levy  was  made  of  30,000 
men,  10,000  to  serve  each  month,  with  3,300 
officersto  see  thatthey  did  the  work  (1  Kings 
T.  13- 16 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  1 , 2) .    Besides  these, 


Solomon  levied  a  tribute  of  1 
"  the  strangers  " :  i.e.  the  remnants  of  &e 
old  Caaaamte  tribes,  amountioug^  to  153,680 
men  (?)  or  individuals  (?),  still  eskting  m 
the  land  (cf.  1  Kings  (x.  15,  20^^:  2 
Chron.  ii.  17,  18 ;  viii.  7-10).  The  baiUiB^ 
was  erected  on  Mount  MonaJt,  at  the  spot 
(doubtless  the  top  of  the  hill)  vrbere  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman,  or  Aminah,  the 
Jebusite,  had  stood  (2  Chron.  iiL  I).  The 
stones  used  in  the  building  were  of  laiig« 
size,  Hiram's  builders  ana  the  QebaHtea 
fashioning  them  into  shaoe  (1  Kings  v.  1 7). 
The  stone  was  made  ready  at  the  quarry, 
and  no  hammer,  axe,  or  other  tool  na 
heard  while  the  actual  buiMing  was  bein^ 
carried  on  (yi.  7).  If  the  cubit  be  apnoid* 
mately  fixed  at  18  inches,  then  the  kngth 
of  the  Temple  was  90,  its  breadth  90,  and 
its  heiffht  4o  feet.  Some  English  churehea 
araaslarge.  Its  dimensions  were  exactly 
double  those  of  the  Tabebhacle  (q.v.jl 
Outside,  on  one  of  the  narrow  ends,  thiiK 
was  a  porch  30  feet  long  by  15  broad.  Thft 
Temple  was  divided,  Uke  the  Tabemade, 
into  a  holy  and  a  most  holy  place.  Tbe 
former  was  60  feet  long  by  30  brottd,  and 
the  latter — sometimes  called  the  oracle — 
30  lon^  by  30  broad.  Against  the  wall  of 
the  edifice  round  about  were  three  stareTB, 
each  7^  cubits  high,  the  lowest  74,  &e 
middle  9jjuid  the  uppennoet  one  10^  feet 
broad.  The  door  for  the  middle  aida 
chambers  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  ascent  into  the  middle  and 
thence  into  the  third  chambers  was  fay  a 
winding  stair  (1  Kings  vi.  1-10 ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  1-9).  Interiorly  the  Tempde  was 
boarded  with  cedar,  while  the  floovnf^  was 
of  fir  (?)  or  of  cypress  (Y).  The  partitioa 
between  the  holy  and  the  most  hohr  place 
was  of  cedar  boards  (1  Kings  vi.  1^ ;  aod 
there  was  a  veil  of  blue,  purple,  crimson  and 
fine  linen  wrought  with  chOTubim  (2ChroQ. 
iii.  14).  Within  the.  most  holy  plaoe  the 
ark  was  to  beplaoed,  with  ova«hadowin^ 
cherulnm.  There  was  to  be  an  omamen- 
tation  round  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of 
knops  and  open  flowers ;  and  finally,  th» 
several  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  hoose, 
the  floors  and  doors  included,  were  over* 
laid  with  gold  (1  Kings  vi. ;  2  Chron.  iiL). 
It  was  the  lavish  expenditure  of  gold  on 
the  ornamentation  of  Solomon's  Tenoiie 
which  made  it  a  unique  edifice.  Two 
mllars,  one  called  Jachm  and  the  other 
Boaz,  stood  in  front  of  the  baildin|(. 
[BoAZ,  Jaghin.]  The  work  was  begun  in 
the  480th  year  after  the  exodus  ^b.0.  1012 
[A.y.]),  in  the  fourth  year  and  uie  secxnd 
month  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  finished  in 
the  eleventh  year  and  the  eighth  month  cf 
the  reign  (b.c.  10a5  [A.y.]\  having  taken 
seven  years  and  six  montos  to  complete 
(cf.  1  Kings  vi  1  with  38 :  2  Chron.  in.  2). 
When  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  mrk 
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was  removed  into  the  most  holy  place,  and 
the  bai]din£[  solemnly  dedicated  to  Jehovah 
(1  Kings  viii. ;  2  Chron.  yi.).  Solomon's 
Temple  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
Nebuzar-adan,  an  officer  of  king  Nebu- 
chadnezsar,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  the  Babylonians  (2  Kingsxxy.  9, 13-17 ; 
2  Chron.  xuvi.  18,  19 ;  Jer.  lii.  13). 

(2)  EzskieVt  Tl^p^^.— Plans  for  this  are 
to  DC  found  in  Esek.  zl.-zly. 

(3)  ZerubbabePi  Temple,— Ttds  was 
erected  after  Cyrus  had  set  the  people 
free  and  restored  the  yeesels  of  the  mst 
Temple  taken  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2Chron.zxxyi.  22,  23;  Ezrai.  1-11).  It 
was  commenced  the  second  year  after  the 
captivity.  When  the  foundations  were 
laid,  the  younger  people  shouted  with  jov 
that  the  Temple  was  about  to  be  restored, 
while  the  older  men,  who  remembered  the 
holy  house  as  it  had  been  in  their  boyhood, 
wept  aloud  that  the  foundations  fore- 
shiuiowed  the  building  of  a  house  very 
inferior  to  the  edifice  which  had  been 
destroyed  (iii.  1  - 13) .  The  decree  of  Cyrus, 
confirmed  oy  Danus  Hystaspes,  allowea 
the  erection  of  a  Temple  90  feet  broad  by 
90  high ;  the  length  is  not  given ;  but  the 
Bible  does  not  say  whether  these  were  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  new  building. 
Opposition  so  delayed  the  operations  that 
the  Temple  was  not  completed  till  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius  (B.a  515  [A.Y.  and 
SavcelHvi.  16). 

(4)  HerotPi  Temple,— Th^B  was  com- 
menced  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
(B.a  20),  the  materials  for  the  new  struc- 
ture being  brought  together  before  the  old 
one  was  taken  down.  The  body  of  the 
Temple  was  a  sauare,  90  feet  each  way, 
but  the  front  (which  ran  east  and  west, 
and  faced  southward)  had  two  wings,  each 
30  feet  in  expcmsion,  making  the  front 
150  feet  in  all.  The  height  on  that  side 
Joeenhus. makes  =  the  breadth,  150  feet, 
whicn  is  incredible.  The  stones  of  which 
its  walls  were  constructed  were  of  very 
large  size.  The  doors  were  as  high  as  the 
building  itself,  and  were  ornamented. 
The  holy  phtce  was  60  feet  long  by  30 
broad,  the  most«holy  place  30  by  ^.  The 
ascent  to  the  Temple  was  by  twelve  steps. 
The  holy  house  itself  was  surrounded  oy 
cloisters  (shut-in  porches),  for  retirement. 
The  finest  one,  called  the  royal  cloisters, 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  It 
extended  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
valley,  and  had  the  roof  supported  by 
162  pillars  with  Corinthian  chapiters. 
They  were  in  five  rows,  making  three 
intermediate  walks.  The  re-building  of 
the  Temple  took  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  erection  of  the  cloisters  eight,  and 
even  then  the  building  was  not  complete 
(John  ii.  20).  The  Temple  stood  in  an 
area   about  600  feet  on  each  aide,  Ihe 


Temples  preceding  that  of  Herod  having 
been  surrounded  t>y  only  about  half  as 
large  an  open  space.  It  was  divided  into 
an  outer  and  an  inner  court.  The  former 
was  sub-divided  into  three :  one  for  the 
G^tiles,  one  for  the  Jewish  laymen,  and 
one  for  the  women.  The  inner  court  was 
for  the  priests  only,  and  there  was  an  in- 
scription over  the  gateway  threatening  with 
death  an^  else  who  entraed.  The  Tower 
of  Antonia  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple,  and  there  was  an  occult  passage 
from  that  citadel  to  the  inner  Temple  on 
its  eastern  side  (Josephus.  Antiq.  XV.  xi. 
1-7 ;  Ware,  V.  v.  1-7).  Our  Lord,  sitting 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  new  Temple 
buildings  were  clearly  seen,  predicted  that 
the  day  would  come,  and  that  before  the 
generation  then  living  passed  away,  when 
not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another, 
that  should  not  be  thrown  down  (Matt. 
xxiv.  1,  2;  Mark  xiii.  1,  2;  Luke  xxi. 
5,  6).  The  prediction  was  fulfilled  in 
▲.D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
Titus,  llie  Jews  had  used  the  holy  house 
as  a  fortification.  When  the  siege  was 
nearing  its  dose  a  fire  was  burning  in  the 
inner  court,  but  the  Temple  itself  was  as 
yet  intact,  when  suddenly  a  Roman  soldier 
snatched  a  burning  brana  and  set  fire  to  a 
golden  window,  from  which  there  was  a 
passage  to  the  hol^  house  itself.  Presently 
the  rooms  by  wmch  it  was  surrounded 
toNok  fire,  and  itself  was  in  great  danger. 
Titus,  the  Roman  commander  and  future 
emperor,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  extinguish 
the  fiames,  *'>et  were  their  passions  too 
hard  for  the  regards  they  had  for  Ceesar,*' 
and  it  was  burnt  to  tiie  ground  (Warty 
VI.  iv.  5-8).  The  site  was  still  further 
destroyed  about  135  A.D.  by  the  Romans, 
after  the  failure  of  Barcocheba's  rebellion. 
Julian,  stigmatised  as  the  apostate,  gave 
orders  to  rebuild  it,  but  it  is  said  that 
flames  or  explosions  among  the  rubbish 
prevented  the  workmen  from  going  on 
with  their  operations.  The  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  generally  called  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  now  occupies  the  place  where  the 
old  temples  stood.  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
between  February,  1867,  and  April,  1870, 
sunk  shafts  in  the  rubbish,  in  some  places 
100  and  in  one  125  feet  deep,  which  now 
covers  portions  of  Mount  Moriah.  The 
corner-stones  of  the  foundations,  which 
still  remain  (our  Lord's  prediction  referred 
to  those  above  ground),  aro  14  to  15  feet 
long,  and  from  3}  to  4^  bigh.  Some  of 
those  at  the  south-east  angle  have  on  them 
Phoenician  characters,  coming  down  at 
least  from  Herod's,  and  perhaps  from 
Solomon's  time.  The  walls  surrounding 
the  Temple  area  were  found  to  have  been 
1,000  feet  long,  and  the  platform  on 
which  the  holy  place  stood  to  have  been 
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supported  by  a  buttress  200  feet  high  from 
the  valley  beneath.  Finally,  the  actual 
inscription  has  been  recovered  which  on 
pain  of  death  forbade  any  foreigner  to 
enter  the  second  court.  (For  its  wording, 
9ee  Paul,  p.  571,  col.  1.)    [Jebusalex.] 


Ten  Commandmenta  [Eng.l.    [Law, 

'""    '""    "      "  "3,511. 

Tent  PEnglish]. 


pp.  437,  438  ;  ModEsH,  pp.  613,  5U.J 


The  life  oi  the  patriarchs  was  tent  •  life 
(Heb.  xi.  9— R.V. ;  cf.  Gen.  ix.  21  ;  xii.  8  ; 
xiii.  3,  12  ;  xxvi.  17  ;  xzid.  25) ;  so  was  the 
life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  11).  Nor  did  tents  go  out 
of  use  in  subsequent  times  (Judg.  vii.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  54 ;  Isa.  xiii.  20,  etc.).  Paul 
was  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviiL  3). 

H  (1)  Tent  of  Meeting,  —  When,  after 
the  golden  caif  was  made,  Jehovah  de- 
clined any  longer  to  manifest  His  presence 
in  the  Israelite  camp,  Moses  removed  the 
Tabernacle  to  a  place  outside  the  camp,  to 
which  all  who  desired  to  supplicate  God 
repaired ;  he  called  it  *'  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing" (Exod.  xxxiii.  7-11— R.V.).  Bv 
'* meeting"  was  meant  that  Jehovah 
there  met  with  His  people,  and  they  there 
met  with  Him  (cf.  xxix.  42).  When  the 
celebrated  Tabernacle,  which  had  been 
planned  before  (xxvi.),  but  was  not 
actually  fashioned  till  after  this  incident 
(xxxvi.),  was  erected,  the  first  or  temporary 
tent  outside  the  camp  seems  to  have  been 
no  longer  required,  and  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  more  permanent  Taber* 
nacle,  which,  when  finished,  was  pitched 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp  (xxxix.  32-43  ;  xl. 
1-38  ;  Numb.  i.  44-ii.  34— R.V.). 

(2)  Tent  of  Teetimotty,  Tent  of  the  Testi- 
mo«y.— The  Tabemado  (Numb.  i.  50— 
K.V.). 

(3J  Tent  of  the  Congregation.— The  same 
as  the  tent  of  meetmg.  [U  (1)]  (Exod. 
xxxix.  32  ;  xl.  2,  22,  26.  34,  35). 

(4)  Tent  of  the  Xorrf.— The  Tabernacle 
(1  Kings  ii  28,29). 

;5)  Tent  of  Wttness.—The  Tabernacle 

umb.  xviu.  6,  etc.— A.V.  and  R.V.). 

Terab  [Heb.  =  " delay "  (?),  "stop- 
page "  f?)  '*  a  station  "  (?)]. 

(1)  J.  Man. — The  son  of  Nahor,  and 
the  father  of  Abram,  or  Abraham,  another 
Nahor,  and  Haran.  He  was  a  resident  at 
Urof  the  Chaldees  during  the  ^preaterpart 
of  his  life ;  serving  other  divmities  tnan 
Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  probably  among 
the  rest  the  moon-goddess,  who  had  a 
celebrated  temple  at  Ub  (q.v.).  He  accom- 
panied Abram  and  Lot,  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  lead  in  their  removal  to  Haran,  where 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  205,  about  1921  b.o. 
(A.V.)  (Gen.  xi.  25-32).     [Thaba.] 

(2)  A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  27,  28— R.V.) . 
The  A.V.  calls  it  Tarah.    Site  unknown. 
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TeraiAim  [Heb.  =  *'nowisben," 
"  bestowers  of  more  abundant  life  ^*]. 

Images  worsliipped  as  household  goda. 
upon  the  possession  of  which  domestie 
happiness  was  considered  to  depend,  and 
which  were  consulted  in  some  unknomi 
way  respecting  the  future.  The  ima^ 
which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father  were 
teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30-35— R.V.). 
Micah,  of  Mount  Enhraxm,  manufactured 
some  of  them  for  his  household  (Jodz. 
xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  14),  which  were  dishone^lr 
appropriated  by  the  Danite  warriors  (17). 


ANaSMT  TBRAFBIM. 


When  Saul  sought  to  kill  David  in  hif 
house  and  Michid  let  her  threatened  hus- 
band down  through  a  window,  she  pat 
**  an  image  "  (A.V. ;  "teraphim  "  R.V.  and 
margin  of  A.y.)  inhis  place  in  the  bed.  In 
certain  cases  these  household  images  most 
have  been  of  some  size,  or  they  oould  not 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  sleeping  man 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  Hoeea  propheaed 
that  the  Israelites  should  be  for  many 
days  vrithout  ** .  .  .  teranhim  "  (H®** 
iii.  4).  Among  the  "  aoominations 
which  Josiah  put  away  from  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  "teraphim"  (2  King* 
xxiii.  24— R.V.  and  margin  of  A.V.).  The 
Babylonians  were  accustomed  to  consult 
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the  teraphim  as  oracles  (Ezek.  xxl  21— 
B.V.) ;  so  also  did  some  of  the  Israelites 
in  Zechariah's  time  (Zech.  x.  2— B.y.). 

Terebinth [Lat.  Tereb'mthua ;  Gr.  Tere- 
binthos  =  **  the  terebinth^ tree.''  {See  the 
article.)]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  EUih  =  **  a 
robust  tree,"  specially  ♦*  the  terebinth," 
from  m/=  **to  be  robust"  or  "strong," 
on  the  R.V.  margins  of  Gen.  xxxt.  4 ; 
Judg.  vi  11,  19  :  1  Sam.  xvii.  2  ;  Isa.  i.  30, 
and  in  the  text  of  vi  13.  The  A.V.  gene- 
rally translates  Elah  "  an  oak,"  though  in 
one  passage  (Isa.  vi.  13)  it  calls  it  *'  teil- 
tree,"  and  in  another  (Hos.  iv.  13)  "  elm." 
The  terebinth  or  turpentine- tree  {Pistacia 
terebintkus)  is  a  small  tree  with  pinnate 
leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  with  the 
sexes  separateOf  and  little  roundish  dark 
purple  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  Western 
Asia,  including  Palestine.  The  turpentine 
is  obtained  bv  making  incisions  in  the 
trunk.  But  Boissier  considers  that  it  is 
not  this  species^  but  a  closely  allied  one, 
Pistaeia  paUesttfta,  which  grows  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

Tereeli  [Heb.  from  Persian  =  "au- 
stere," "severe"]. 

A  chamberlain  who  kept  the  main  (P) 
door  in  the  palace  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes  [?]),  and  plotted  the  murder  of 
his  master  and  king,  a  crime  for  which  he 
and  an  accomplice  were  executed  (Esther 
iL  21-23 ;Yi.i). 

Tertlns  [Lat.  =  "third."  In  N.T. 
Gr.  Tertio$], 

Paul's  amanuensis,  who  wrote  for  him 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (Bom.  xvi.  22). 

Tertnllns  [Lat.  diminutive  of  Tertius 

A  Boman  "  orator,"  or  advocate,  em- 
ployed bv  the  Jewish  authorities  to  prose- 
cute Paul  before  the  tribunal  of  Felix,  the 
Boman  procurator  (Acts  xxiv.  1  -8) .  [Paul, 
p.  672.] 


[Lat  Tettamentum  =  "  the 
solemn  declaration  of  a  will,"  "  the  will 
itself"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Diatkeke  = 
(1 )  a  will ;  (2)  a  covenant.  A  third  mean- 
ing has  no  bearing  on  the  present  subject. 
In  Heb.  ix.  16,  if.  Liathekc  is  clearly  *'  a 
will."  But  in  viii  6-10,  13  and  ix.  1,  4 
the  meaning  is  so  clearly  "covenant" 
that  the  Greek  term  is  so  translated  even 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  "  The  Old  Coven- 
ant "  and  "  the  New  Covenant "  would 
be  more  accurate  designations  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible  than  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament. 

%  (1)  Tlie  New  Testament,  [New 
Testament.] 


%  (2)  The  Old  Testament.    [Old  Testa- 

XENT.J 

Tetraroh  [Gr.  Tetrarkhet  (tee  the 
article),  from  Tetrae  =  "  the  fourth  part," 
and  Arkhoa  =  "  a  chief,"  "  a  ruler  ^']. 

One  who  rules  over  the  fourth  part  of  a 
kingdom.  The  New  Testament  names 
thr»B  of  these  petty  dignitaries:  Herod, 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke 
iii.  1,  19;  ix.  7;  Acts  xiii.  1);  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis  TLuke 
iii.  1) ;  and  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene 
{ibid, ).  Of  course,  a  tetrarch  was  often  in 
courtesy  called  a  king  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  1 
with  9 ;  nee  also  Mark  vi.  14).  [Hbbod 
(2),  LYSAMiAfl,  Phtltp  (2).] 

Thaddjens  [Lat  from  Gr.  TJiaddaio9 
=  Theudos;  cf.  with  Heb.  Todah  =  "  con- 
fession," " thanksgiving,"  "praise"]. 

The  surname  of  Lebbseus  (MaU,  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18).  Comparison  with  Luke  vi. 
14-16  shows  that  he  was  the  same  person 
as  "  Judas,  the  brother  of  James,"  and  as 
the  Apostle  Judb  (q.v.). 

[Tahash]  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

[Tamah]  (Ezra  ii.  53— A. V.). 

Tluunar  [N.T.  Gr.]  [Tai£AB  (1)1 
(Matt,  i  3-A.V.). 

TliMikpeflbrliiir  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Kehrew  Thodhah^ 
from,  yadhah  =  .  .  .  "  to  give  thanks," 
occurring  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  31 ;  xxxiii.  16. 
The  same  word  Thodhah  occurs  in  twenty- 
ei^ht  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
bemg  generally  translated  "  thanks- 
giving "  in  the  expression  "  a  sacrifice " 
(or  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving).  It  was 
evidently  intended  to  express  the  thank- 
fulness of  the  worshipper  for  blessings 
received  from  Gk)d.  Sometimes  the  peace- 
offering  might  be  presented  as  a  '*  tnank- 
offering  "  (Lev.  viu  11,  12, 16) ;  sometimes 
the  two  were  distinct  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  16). 
The  thank-offering  was  purely  voluntary 
(Lev.  xxii.  29). 

Thant  [N.T.  Gr.]  [Tebah]  (Lidce  iii. 
34— A.V.). 

Tharehleh  [Tabshish]  (1  Kings  x.  22 
— A.V. ;  xxii.  48— A. V. ;  1  Chron.  vii.  10 

-A.V.). 

Tlieatre  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Tfieatrun, 
Gr.  Theatron  =  "a theatre"]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greex  Theatron  in 
Acts  xix.  29,  31.  That  the  rioters  at 
Ephesus  should  rush  with  one  accord  into 
the  theatre  was  not  remarkable,  for 
theatres  among  the  Greeks  were  some- 
times used  not  merely  for  dramatic 
representations,  but  for  public  meetings. 

Thebes  [Heb.  r//f*/*<?^="brightne38,'* 

"splendour"  (r)]. 
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A  town  near  Shechem,  haying  in  it  a 
strong  tower,  in  besieging  which  Abime- 
lech  was  killed  (Judg.  ix.  50-55 ;  2  Sam. 
jd.  21).  Br.  Bobinson  (Bib.  Ite»,  III. 
158,  and  Later  Mm,  305)  identified  it  with 
the  large  village  of  T(ib^,  9^  miles  N.£. 
irom  Sheohem. 

Thelasar  [Telassab]  (2  Kings  xiz.  12 
— A.V.). 

nieoplilliis  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Theophiloa 
=  **  loved  by  Gk)d"]. 

The  Christian  to  whom  St  Luke  ad- 
dressed his  gospel  (Luke  i  3)  and  the  Acts 
jof  the  Apostles  (Acts  i.  1).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  or  of 
his  history. 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ti 
(q.v.J. 

%  First  EfMtle  of  Fitul  the  Apostle  to 
ihe  Thessalonians. 

An  epistle  which  Paol,  in  oonjonction 
with  Suvanns  (Silas)  and  Timothy,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chumi  at  Thessalonica. 
(For  Paul's  successful  preaching  in  the  city 
after  he  had  been  released  from  imprison- 
ment at  Philippi,  and  the  persecution 
excited  against  hiim  by  the  Thessalonian 
Jews,  not  merely  in  their  own  town,  but 
at  Bercea,  see  Paitl,  pp.  568, 569.)  To  these 
incidents  there  are  allusions  in  tne  epistle. 
Bef  erring  to  the  experience  of  himself  and 
Silas  at  Fhilippi,  he  says  that  they  **  were 
shamefully  entreated"  (i.e.  treated)  (1 
Thess.  ii.  2).  Bemembering  next  the  occur- 
rences at  Thessalonica  itself,  he  expressed 
anxiety  about  his  converts  lest  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  tiiey  had  so  soon  been 
subjected  might  have  shaken  their  faithj  or 
at  least  make  them  shrink  from  TOof essmg 
it  openly  (i.  5  ;  ii  14-16,  etc.).  He  would 
have  liked  to  visit  them  and  strengthen 
them,  but  fresh  riot  would  have  arisen  had 
he  carried  out  his  wish.  As  the  next  best 
measure,  he  sent  or  left  behind  Timothy  to 
carry  on  the  work  among  them  for  a  time, 
and  when,  being  himself  at  Athens,  he 
wished  his  fellow-labourer  to  rejoin  him, 
he  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  good  re- 
port which  his  associate  brought  (u.  2-8). 
The  epistle  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections : — 

(1)  Introductory  chapter,  commending 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  for  embracing 
the  gospel  even  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tion (chap.  L). 

(2)  The  apostie's  own  conduct  among 
them,  and  his  sympathy  with  them,  as 
evinced  by  his  temporarily  parting  with 
Timothy  for  their  benefit  (ii.-iii.). 

(3)  Warning  against  impiety,  and  ex- 
hortations to  brotherly  love  (iv.  1-12). 

(4)  The  state  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus 
t  the  second  advent  (iv.  13-v.  11). 
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(5)  Concluding  exhortations  (v.  12-28). 

Ab  the  narrative  in  Acts  would  lead  ui 
to  expect,  the  Thessalonian  Church  was 
mainly  Gentile.  Its  members  had  wor- 
shipped idols  before  their  conversion  (i.  9), 
ana  they  required  warning  against  loni- 
cation,  which  the  heathens  regarded  as  a 
venial  fault,  but  which  could  not  be  tole- 
rated aipong  Christians.  A  tendency  to 
indolence  alM>  existed  among  them,  against 
which  Paul  had  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  (iv.  11,  12).  llie  epirtle  seems  to 
nave  been  written  from  Corinth,  just  after 
Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  left  at 
^  and  sent  for  from  Athens,  had 


joined  him  in  the  first-mentioned  dtj  {d. 
Acts  xviiL  5,  15 ;  cf.  1  TliesB.  iii  2).    It 


may  have  been  sent  forth  in  52,  and  s 
to  have  been  the  first  published  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  quoted  by  Irauni^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Totdilian,  and 
other  Christian  fathers  f^xcept  by  Baor 
and  his  school,  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  genuine  letter  of  the 
apo8tle*8. 

(2)  The  Second  £pistle  of  Ftnd  the 
Apostle  to  the  Thessalmians. 

The  occasion  of  writing  it  was  this: 
those  to  whom  the  fint  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed had  misunderstood  certain  portioaB 
of  it  (presumably  1  Thess.  ir.  15,  17;  v.  4), 
and  taken  up  the  notion  that  the  second 
advent  was  to  lumpen  during  the  life- 
time of  Paul  ana  the  then  existinf 
generation.  The  apostle  points  out  that  n 
was  not  near.  Before  it  caxoe  there  was 
to  be  a  great  falling  away,  and  **  the  man 
of  sin'^was  to  be  revesJed,  **the  eon  of 
perdition."  The  "mystery  of  iniquity" 
was  already  at  work,  but  could  not  aeveiop 
itself  completely  till  "  one  that  restraineta 
now  **  (the  Boman  emperor  or  empire  [i]) 
be  taken  out  of  the  way  (2  Thess.  iL  1-17 
— B.y.).  People  naturally  indolent  made 
the  nearness  of  the  second  advent  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglecting  their  businees,  and 
misusing  the  time  tnus  gained,  went  about 
as  busy  bodies.  These  tne  apostle  requires 
to  eat  their  own  bread— that  is,  which  thej 
have  earned  by  their  own  industry  (iil  6- 
13).  The  epistie  may  be  divided  mto  the 
four  following  sections: — 

(1)  The  opening  salutation  or  address 
(i.  1,  2). 

(2)  Commendation  of  the  Thesraknians 
for  their  steadfastness  under  perseeutioii 
(L  3-12). 

(3)  Time  must  be  found  for  the  rise  and 
devdopment  of  the  man  of  sin  prior  to  the 
secondTadvent  (chap.  ii). 

(4)  Practical  exhortations  and  ioal 
salutations  (chap.  iii.). 

The  second  epistle  evidently  Allowed 
the  first  after  only  a  short  time.    Sihraaoi 
and  Timothy  were  stall  with  the  ap 
and  joined  with  him  in  the  i 
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the  first  letter,  and  the  nuBunderstanding 
of  the  earlier  oommunication  required  the 
immediate  despatch  of  its  successor.  It 
also  seems  to  have  been  sent  awa^  from 
Corinth  early  in  62  or  in  53  A.D.  Iheevi- 
dence  for  its  gonuiueness  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  first  epistle  [H]  (1). 


[Lat.  from  Gr.  TkestU' 
hnike  =  **  conquest  of  Thessaly  *'  (?)]. 

A  dtv  on  the  Thermaic  Bay  or  Gulf, 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  The  city 
was  first  called  Therme,  or  Therma  = 
"heat,"  or  **a  hot  spring";  but  Cass- 
ander,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  renamed  it  Thessalonica,  after 
his  wife  Thessalonike,  a  sister  of  the  great 
Alexander.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  second  district  out  of  four 
into  which  they  had  divided  Macedonia. 
The  Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  the  city. 
Paul  preached  there  and  made  converts, 
who  becBune  the  nucleus  of  a  Christian 
Church,  which  still  exists.  For  the  perse- 
cutions he  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  in  Thessalonica,  continued  after  he 
had  removed  to  Beroea,  tee  Paxil,  pp.  568, 
569  (Acts  xvii.  1-13;  cf.  Pha  iv.  16;  2 
Tim.  iv.  10).  Thessalonica  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens  in  904  a.  d.  After  other  vicis- 
situdes, it  was  captured  by  the  Turkish 
Amurath  II.  in  1430.  It  still  exists  as 
Saloniki,  which  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
the  old  name.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  70,000  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews.  In  May,  1876,  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  owing 
to  the  murder  by  Mohammedan  rioters  of 
the  German  and  IVench  co^uls,  which 
called  for  and  produced  the  intervention  of 
the  European  Powers. 


[Gr.  from  Heb.  Todah  = 
''confession,"  ** thanksgiving,"  ** praise" 
(?)1.    FThaddbitb.] 

A  rebel  who  arose  some  time  before  the 
enrolment  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Luke 
ii.  1-3).  He  had  400  adherents,  but  he 
-was  skun  and  his  followers  scattered  (Acts 
▼.  36).  The  difference  of  date  shows  that 
he  was  not  the  same  Theudas  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antiq,  XX.  v. 
I)  as  having  pirof  esoed  his  abilify  to  cross 
tne  Jordan  miraculously,  and  as  having 
been  captured  and  beheaded  under  the 
procuratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus  (^.D.  44 
to  46). 

Tbtof  [English]. 

In  the  A.y.  and  the  B.Y.  the  word 
'*  thief  "  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  mean 
**any  one  who  appropriates  what  is  not 
his  own."  Viewea  aa  a  eenus,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  following  species  : 
The  i)etty  pilferer,  who  steals  when  he 
thinks  the  person  stolen  from  is  not  look- 
ing ;  the  robber,  who  meets  a  man  on  the 
46 


road,  and  with  threats  demands  his  money ; 
the  burglar,  who  breaks  into  a  house  to  rob 
it ;  and  the  brigand,  who  makes  a  prisoner 
of  some  person  of  importance,  and 
threatens  to  murder  him  unless  his  friends 
redeem  him  at  a  heavy  price.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law  a  thief  caught  had  to  make 
restitution  of  twice  the  amount  he  had 
taken,  and  if  he  were  unable,  could  be  sold 
into  temporary  servitude  till  he  had  earned 
the  requisite  amount  (Exod.  xxii.  3) ;  while 
if  he  were  a  burglar,  and  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  owner  in  the  dark,  was 
killed,  the  homicide  was  not  to  be  charged 
with  blood-ffuiltiness.  But  if  the  sun  had 
risen,  the  householder  was  held  to  be 
guiltv  if  he  killed  the  **  thief"  :  in  other 
words  the  burglar  (Exod.  xxii  1-4).  That 
the  "thieves*'  on  the  cross  were  some- 
thing far  beyond  petty  pilferers  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  death  penalty 
inflicted  on  him  (Luke  xxiiL  41)  ;  he  must 
have  been  a  robber  at  the  least,  and  quite 
possibly  even  a  brigand.  Hence  the  KY. 
calls  the  two  men  not  "thieves,"  but 
"  robbers." 

ThlmnatliAli  [Heb.  =  *<  an  assigned 
part  or  portion  "].  [ToarAH]  (Josh.  xix.  43 

—A.  v.). 

Tlkiitle  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
DhardaVy  from  darar  =  .  .  .  **  to  be 
luxuriant,"  in  Gen.  iii.  18 ;  Hos.  x.  8,  in 
the  expression  "  thorns  and  thistles."  It  is 
not  properly  identified.  Some  make  it 
Tribuius  ierrestrU,  a  species  of  bean-caper 
with  thorny  fruit ;  others  Centaurea  cold' 
trapUy  the  common  star-thistle,  a  British 
plant. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Rhoahh  =  "  a  thorn,"  *'  a  thorny  brake  "  ; 
^parently  a  primary  word,  occurring  in  2 
Kmgs  xiv.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  18 ;  Job  xxxL 
40— all  AV.  and  B.V. ;  and  Isa.  xxxiv. 
13— B.y.  Elsewhere  it  is  translated 
"thicket,"  "thorn,"  "bramble,"  and 
"  hook."  It  may  be  a  generic  word  for 
uny  kind  of  thorny  plant.  If  specific,  it  is 
tome  unidentified  ijlant,  apparently  with 
hooked  thorns.  Tristram  believes  it  pro- 
bably to  be  Notobatit  91/riaea,  a  kind  of 
thistle. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  Tri- 
holos  =  as  an  adjective,  "  three-pointed  " : 
as  a  noun,  "  a  plant  with  tiiree-pointed 
fruit";  the  "water  caltrop"  {Trapa 
natann)  and  the  genus  Tribulus,  consisting 
of  land  plants  having  each  of  the  five  car- 
pels constituting  their  fruit  armed  with 
three  or  four  pnckly  points  (Matt.  vii.  16). 

Thomas  [N.T.  Gr.  from  Heb.  Tewn  = 

i    "a twin"]. 
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One  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  z.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15 ;  John  xi.  16 ; 
xiv.  5 ;  XX.  24-29 ;  xxi.  2 ;  Acts  i.  13^.  He 
was  called  also  Didymus  (Greek  IHaumo*)^ 
meaning,  like  Thomas,  *'  a  twin."  When 
the  disciples^v^ere  astonished  that  our  Lord 
intimated  His  intention  of  going  again  to 
Judsea,  where  a  little  before  the  Jews  had 
threatened  to  stone  Him  (John  xi.  7,  8), 
Thomas  came  forth  with  an  ambi^ous 
utterance,  addressed  to  his  fellow-disciples : 
*'  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  witii 
Him  "  (16^.  It  might  mean  excessive  de- 
votion to  nis  Master,  but  more  probably 
signified :  **  He  ought  not  to  go;  but  if  H!e 
is  determined  to  do  it,  we  must  acoompanv 
Him,'though  we  do  it  at  the  greatest  risk 
to  our  lives."  When  Jesus,  m  anticipa- 
tion of  His  departure,  spoke  of  going  to 
prepare  a  place  for  thorn,  Thomas  said : 
*'  Ix>rd,  we  Know  not  whither  Thou  goest ; 
and  how  can  we  know  the  way?"  To 
which  the  reply  commenced  with  the  well- 
known  words,  *'  I  am  the  way.  the  truth, 
and  the  life"  (xiv.  1-6^.  Tnomas  was 
constitutionally  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
and  not  having  been  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  the  privilege  was  granted  of  see- 
ing the  risen  Lord,  he  said:  ** Except  I 
shall  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  put  mv  finger  into  the  print  of  thenails, 
and  thrust  my  hand  into  His  side,  I  will 
not  believe "  (xx.  24,  25).  Eight  davs 
later  Jesus  gave  him  the  evidence  he 
required, '  and  elicited  from  him  the 
adoring  exclamation  :  **  My  Lord  and 
my  G<^!  "  ^2629).  He  was  with  the  rest 
of  the  apostles  in  ^e  upper  room  at  Jeru- 
salem after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 
Tradition  makes  Thomas  afterwards  labour 
in  Parthia  and  Persia,  dying  in  the  latter 
country.  At  a  later  period  India  was 
named  as  the  place  where  he  had  preached 
and  suffered  martvrdom,  and  a  place  near 
Madras  is  called  St.  Thomases  Mount. 


L  [English]. 
In  most  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  thorn,  or,  more  generally,  its  plural 
(thorns)  occurs  in  the  Bible  the  term  is 
generic  rather  than  specific.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  the  rendering  of  many 
Hpbrew  words.  If  these  refer  to  dis- 
tinct species,  thev  have  not  been  perfectly 
identined.  Boyle  thinks  he  has  succeeded 
in  tracing  one — the  Hebrew  Hedh$gy  from 
hadhaq  =  **  to  prick,"  **  to  puncture."  He 
compares  it  with  the  Arabic  Chadaq  or 
Huaaq^  meaning  the  prickly  Solanum 
sanctum  or  apinosum^  which  grows  in 
Palestine.  Hedhaq  occurs  twice  in  the 
Old  Testament— in  Prov.  xv.  19,  where 
the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  render  it  **  thorn," 
and  in  Micah  vii.  4,  where  they  trans- 
late it  •^  brier."  The  Greek  AkantMa, 
tliough  sometimes  used  specifically,  is  mote 


frequently  a  generic'' word.  It  is  rendeied 
"  thorn"  in  Matt,  vii  16;  xiu.  7,  22;  Mark 
iv.  7,  18 ;  Luke  vi.  44 ;  viii.  7,  14,  and  is 
not  limited  in  these  passages  to  any  par- 
ticular species. 

%  (1)  CroumofThomt, 

The  crown  of  some  thorny  shrub  or  treb 
plaited  by  the  R^mft"  soldiers,  partly  to 
torture,  partly  to  insult  our  Lora  (Matt, 
xxvii  29 ;  Mark  xv.  17 ;  John  xix.  2).  It 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  of  the 
Zizyvhus  spina  Christi,  a  species  of  juiuhe 
or  lotus-tree,  with  soft,  round,  pUant 
brandies  and  leaves  resembling  the  ivy, 
with  which  emperors  and  generals  woe 
wont  to  be  crowned.    [CbowiiT] 

H  (2)  Tkom  in  the  Fle$k. 

Some  bodily  pain  or  infirmi^,  sent  as  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  The  Aoostle 
Paul  and  keep  him  humble  amid  lUl  his 
spiritual  triumphs  (2  Cor.  xiL  7).  Its 
nature  ia  unknown. 

Three  TaTems  [Enfflish]. 

The  rendering  oi  the  Greek  7Vri#- 
Tabemai,  in  Acts  xxviii.  15.  **  The  Three 
Taverns"  was  a  small  station  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  a  mile  from  Appn 
Forum,  and  30  English  miles  frcHn  Rmne. 
Pftul  passed  through  it  on  his  journey  to 
the  metropolis,  a  number  of  BoaDiaa 
ChristianB  coming  out  to  make  his 
acquaintance  and  give  him  a  welcome. 

Thnmniliii  [Heb.  Tummim  =  **  perfect 

tion"CO]. 

A  word  often  associated  with  Urim  as 
the  last  word  in  the  combination  (Exod. 
xxviii.  30 ;  Lev.  viii.  8),  but  which  m  one 
phice  is  fliist  (Deut.  iii.  8).     [Ubul] 

Tliyatira  [Lat  fnmi  Gr.  Tkiutieirm^ 
of  doubtful  meaning]. 

A  city  of  Asia  Mmor,  in  Syria,  but  near 
the  boundary-line  between  that  district 
and  Mysia,  It  was  on  the  road  from  Per- 
^amum  and  Sardis.  It  had  alrea^  oome 
mto  existence  and  been  known  as  Felopia 
and  Euhippda  when  Seleucus  Xicator  re- 
built or  extended  it,  giving  it  the  name  at 
Thyatira.  Its  inhabiuints  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  dyeing  purple,  and  Lydia,  the 
seller  of  purple  at  Philip]^,  came  from 
Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  The  latter  place 
contained  one  of  '*the  seven  Chnrrhes  in 
Asia,"  and  by  Divine  direction  John  sent 
it  a  letter  (Rer.  i.  11  ;  ii.  18-24).  Thou|dli 
the  old  city  has  disappeared,  jet  traces  of 
its  former  existence  remain  m  fragments 
of  columns  built  into  the  streets  and  edi- 
fices of  its  modem  successor,  Akhismr. 
Christians  still  exist  in  the  place. 

Tlijtiie-weed  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Xtihm 
tkuinon  in  Bev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  figures 
as  one  of  the  commodities  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  mystic  BabjloQ(BoiDe).  It 
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was  the  wood  of  Callitrit  quadrivalvis  (a 
large  tree  of  the  Cypress  family),  greatly 
prized  by  the  Romans  for  ornamental 
purposes.    They  ran  it  up  to  a  high  price. 

TlberiM  [Gr.    See  the  article]. 

A  dty  built  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 
named  by  him  after  the  then  reigning 
Boman  emperor,  Tiberius  Caesar  (Josephus, 
Antiq,  Xvni.  ii.  3;  Wart,  II.  ix.  1). 
The  town  is  mentioned  once  in  the  Bible, 
in  John  vi.  23,  and  the  **sea**  or  lake 
named  after  it  twice  (vi.  1 ;  xzi  1),  leaving 
no  doubt  that  the  town  was  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.    Tiberias  was  fortified 


▲.D.  The  headquarters  of  the  Masorete« 
are  believed   to  have    been  at  Tiberias. 

.  [Hebbew,  p.  282.]  The  Jews  re|^  Ti- 
berias as  one  of  their  four  sacred  cities.  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Tubariya,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Oalilee, 
11^  miles  from  the  entrance  and  6  from 
the  exit  of  the  Jordan.  At  that  place  the 
steep  mountain  ridge  does  not  closely  ap- 
proach the  lake,  but  leaves  on  its  margin  a 
narrow  strip  of  imdulating  land,  at  the 
northern  part  of  which  Tiberias  stands.  It 

,  extends  about  half  a  mile  along  the  shore, 
and  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall, 
towers,  and  a  castle.    The   houses  are* 


TIBERIAS. 


by  Josephus  during  the  Jewish  war  {Life, 
8,  etc. ;  Wars,  II.  xx.  6).  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Vespasian,  a  number  of  tne 
inhabitants  who  escaped  in  boats  from  the 
town  being  af terwaitis  slain  either  on  the 
lake  or  in  cold  blood  in  the  Stadium  (  Ware, 
III.  X.  1,  6,  6,  9,  10).  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Judsea,  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  Barcocheba's  rebellion,  Tiberias 
became  the  virtual  metropolis  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  coins  of  the  city  have  been 
foundj  bearing  the  names  of  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  Sanhedrin  was  transferred  to 
Tiberias  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  city  became  the  centre  of 
Jewish  learning.  A  celebrated  school  was 
established  in  it,  which  produced  the 
volume  of  Scripture  tradition  called  the 
Mishna,  about  ▲.D.  190  or  220,  and  its  sup- 
plement, the  Gemara,  about  230  to  270 


mostly  of  black  basalt.  On  January  1, 
1837,  a  little  before  Bobinson*s  visit  to  it 
{Bib,  Sea.  iii.  254 ;  cf .  No.  253-264),  it 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  but 
has  since  in  a  large  measure  been  rebuilt. 
The  Jewish  quarter  is  near  the  lake. 
[HammathJ 

f  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  Lake  of  Galilee,  or  G^nnesaret. 
[Gennesabet  f]  (John  vi.  1 ;  xxi.  1). 

Tlberliui  CsBMur  [Lat.  (Cf.  Tibei;  the 
river  so  called)].     [C-esab.] 

The  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia  Drusilla.  He  was  bom  B.C.  42.  His 
father  having  died,  his  widowed  mother 
became  the  wife  of  Augustus  Ceesar,  the 
first  Roman  emperor,  and  young  Tiberius 
his  stepson.  He  seemed  to  behave  in 
an  exemplary  manner  whilst  yet  he  was 
only  a  subject,  and  rendered  the  empire 
great  service  by  victories  over  the  tnbes 
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threatening  it  on  the  north.  But  Angnstos 
hiul  the  penetration  to  look  under  the  sur- 
face of  tne  heir*8  character,  and  see  moral 
incapacity,  unfitting  him  to  rule.  He  fixed 
first  on  one  and  then  on  another  to  be  his 
successor;  but  both  died,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  allow  the  high  dignity, 
which  severely  tested  capacity  in  its  re- 
cipient, to  go  into  the  hands  of  Tiberius. 
In  ▲.D.  4  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus  as 
his  successor,  and  on  the  death  of  his  step- 
father (▲.D.  14^  rose  without  opposition  to 
the  imperial  oignity.  His  eTii  qualities, 
hitherto  veiled  from  yiew.  now  became 
conspicuous,  and  he  was  found  to  be  a 
monster  of  selfishness,  dissimulation, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  Augustus  had  gone 
about  slenderly  attended :  Tiberius,  know- 
ing himself  to  be  hated,  required  more 
alrandant  defence,  and  summoning  to 
Bome  the  Pnetorian,  or  Palace  Guards,  he 
placed  them  in  a  fortified  camp.  There- 
after, feeling  their  power,  th^  interfered  so 
soanoalouslyin  the  electionof  theemperors, 
sometimes  even  making  the  throne  vacant 
by  assassinating  its  occupant,  that  they  be- 
came  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
iMinging  the  Roman  empire  to  an  end. 
n[toXB,  p.  638,  col  1.]  Tho  evil  genius  of 
Tiberius  was  Sejanus,  the  commandant  of 
the  guards,  who  gave  him  the  advice  to 
retire  from  the  management  of  the  empire, 
which  he  did  in  a.d.  26,  to  the  island  of 
CapresB,  spending  his  time  in  sinful 
pleasures.  The  real  ruler  was  Sejanus, 
who  was  understood  to  be  aiming  at  the 
imperial  throne.  He,  his  relatives,  and 
friends,  were  all  executed  in  31  a.d.  In 
37  A.D.  Tiberius  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and 
his  death  was  momentarily  expected.  His 
successor,  Caius,  or  Galigma,  was  therefore 
proclaimed.  But  instead  of  death  coming, 
the  lethargy  showed  symptoms  of  passing 
away.  Those  who  had  proclaimed  the  new 
emperor  were  in  terror  for  their  safety, 
and  took  the  life  of  the  dyin^  tyrant  to  save 
their  own.  He  was  then  m  nis  seventy- 
dghth  year,  and  had  reigned  above  twenfy- 
three  years.  When,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  Caesar  (a.d.  29  J?]),  John  the 
3aptist  began  to  preach  ^uke  iii.  1), 
Tiberius  was  in  seclusion  at  GaTOOs,  and 
Sejanus  was  the  virtual  ruler.  When  our 
Lord  was  crucified  (a.d.  32  ?)  Sejanus  was 
gone,  and  Tiberius  was  again,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  actual  sovereign. 

Tibhath  [Heb.  Ttbhhath  = 
"slaughter"]. 

A  town  of  Syria  (I  Chron.  xviii.  8). 
Called  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  Bstah  (q.v.).  Site 
unknown. 

Tllmi  [Heb.  Ttbhm = *  *  building  a  house 
for  Jehovah  "  (?)  or  '*  man  of  straw  "  (?)]. 

A  son  of  Ginath,  and  competitor  for  the 
throne  of  Israel  with  Omri,  by  whom  he 


was   defeated  and   slain  (1  Kings  xvi. 
21,  22). 

Tldia  [Heb.  nidhal=  "  fear,"  "  dread," 
"veneration"]. 

The  **king  of  Goiim"  —  B.V.  text, 
**  nations  "--K,V.  margin  and  A.V.,  one 
of  Chedorlaomer^s  confederate  kings  (Gen. 
xiv.  1.  9).  The  word  Goiim,  or  Gorim, 
properly  means  "nations,"  but  here 
stands  apparently  for  a  tribe.  Sir  Heniy 
Bawlinson  believed  it  a  copyist's  error  for 
Gutium,  north  of  Babylonia,  and  extend- 
ingfrom  Mesopotamia  to  the  mountain 
of  Kurdistan.  Assyria  proper  was  after- 
wards within  its  area. 

TlclAth-PtlMsr  [Heb.  from  Assytisn 
I\tkuUi'pai'£'Sdra  =  "  servant  of  the  son 
of  E-'Sara."  This  god  waa  the  son  of 
Adar.  JE-'Sara  is  =  "the  temple  of 
legions"  (Savce,  Atmfria,  54)]. 

A  king  of  Assyria.  When  Ahai.  of 
Judah,  was  in  terror  on  account  of  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  Bezin  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah  of  Israel,  he  called  in  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  who,  glad  it  would  seon  of  an 
opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  West, 
responded  to  the  call,  and,  capturing 
Damascus,  slew  Bezin  (2  Kings  xvi.  6-9). 
Afterwards  he  invaded  Galilee,  and  carried 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  Ijon, 
Abel-Beth-maachah,  and  other  towns, with 
those  of  various  places  in  Gilead  beyond 
Jordan  (xv.  29).  Ahaz  went  to  meet  him 
at  Damascus  (xvi.  10).  Of  course,  ^e 
Assyrian  king  expected  advantages  to 
himself ;  hence  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxviiL 
20, 21  that "  Tilgath-Pihieeer"  "distressed 
him,  and  strengthened  him  not."  In  fsct, 
Ahaz  had  to  pay  his  deliverer  by  taking 
money  out  of  uie  Temple,  his  own  palfroe, 
and  those  of  the  princes.  The  full  desig- 
nation of  the  Assyrian  kinff  was  Uglath- 
PQeeer  IL  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Pul  (q.v.),  to  have  been 
originally  a  gardener,  to  have  usurped  tiie 
throne,  and  foimded  the  second  Assyrian 
empire.  His  reign  extended  B.C  745  to  727, 
about  eighteen  years,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  of  {he  Scriptuial  Shalmsneser, 
the  foutth  of  that  name.  Mr.  Georae 
Smith  (AMsyria,  90}  mentions  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  extended  his  empire  "  from  east  to 
west,  from  Persia  to  Egypt,  over  about 
1,200  miles,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
parts  of  Arabia  in  the  south  to  Armenia 
m  the  north,  over  about  800  nilee."  Wb 
Syrian  campaigns  were  in  743  to  738,  and 
734  to  732,  in  which  last  year  he  Uxk 
Daxabcub  (q.v.).  His  purchased  alHanoe 
with  Menahem  was  about  743.  About  738 
he  defeated  Azariah,  or  XJssciah,  kin^  of 
Judah,  and  in  734  he  carried  into  captivity 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Inaelite 
cities  and  some  of  those  living  east  of  the 
Jordan.    [Tilqath-Pilnesbb.] 
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TUcrah,  Tlkiratli  [Heb.  Tiqvah  =  <*a 
rope,"  "expectation'']. 

m  The  father  of  Shallum,  the  husband 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii.  14  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22— A.V.). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Jahaziah 
(Ezra  X.  15). 

H  The  passages  in  2  Kings  and  Ezra  are 
of  the  mvt  form;  that  in  2  Chron.  has 
Tikvath  in  the  A.V.,  and  in  the  R.V. 
Tokhath.    [Toxhath.] 

TUcatli-PlliieMr  FHeb.  tUffhaih- 
JHlneser.    {See  the  article.)] 

Apparently  a  corruption  of  Tioulth- 
PiLESEB  (q.y.)  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20),  or  a 
oop3rist*8  error  in  writing  that  name. 

Tllon  [Heb.  ThivUm  (in  the  text), 
ThiUm  (at  the  foot  of  the  page)  =  "a 
gift"(?)Y 

A  son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  pf  Judah 
<1  Chron.  iv.  20). 


[Lat.    from   Gr.    Ttmaios  — 
*'  highly  prized  "]. 

The  father  of  the  blind  beggar  Bab- 
^TDLfiXTS,  cured  by  our  Lord  at  Jericho 
<Mark  x.  46). 

Ttmlirel  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Top  A, 
from  taphaph  =  "to  beat,"  occurring  in 
the  A. Y.  in  eight  passages,  while  in  six 
TOore  it  is  translated  "  tabret."  The  R.V. 
-does  not  restore  uniformity.  The  instru- 
znent  was  one  of  those  which  Laban  said 


lie  would  hare  had  played  at  the  dejMurture 
of  Jacob,  had  he  only  known  thatms  son- 
in-law  was  going  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was 
that  which  was  played  by  Miriam  and  the 
other  Jewish  women  after  the  passage  of 
the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It  was  the 
instrument  played  by  Jephthah*s  daughter 
when  she  went  out  to  meet  her  father 
returning  victoriously  from  battle  ( Judg. 
xi.  34).  It  was  used  in  the  worship  of 
God  (1  Chron.  xiii.  8;  Psalm  Ixxxi.  2; 
cxlix.  3  ;  cl.  4),  and  in  domestic  festivities 
(Job  xxi.  12).  It  was  a  humble  kind  of 
drum,  whic^  has  developed  into  our 
modem  tambourine.  [Taberiko,  Tabbet.] 


Tlmna  [Heb.  =  "restraining," 
"governing,"  "(a  female)  shut  in  from 
the  approach  of  man  "]. 

(1)  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  Esau's 
eldest  son,  and  the  mother  of  Amalek 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12).  Probably  she  was  the 
same  as  Timna  the  daughter  of  Seir,  and 
the  sister  of  Lotan  (verse  22  :  1  Chron.  i. 
39). 

(2)  The  same  as  Timnah  (1)  (q.v.)  (1 
Chron.  i  61-B.V.). 

Ttmnali  (1)  [Heb.  Txmna  (q.v.)]. 

A  "duke**  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40— 
A.V.  and  B.V.  ;  1  Chron.  i  51— A. V.). 
The  same  as  Timna  (2). 

Ttmnali  (2)  [Heb.  Ttmnah  =  "an  as- 
signed portion  "]. 

(1)  A  town  originally  Canaanite,  exist- 
ing as  early  as  tiie  time  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  ri-14 — B.V.).  It  was  on  the 
border-line  of  the  territory  afterwards 
assigned  to  Judah,  and  not  far  from  Beth- 
shemesh  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  was  subse- 
quently given  over  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xix.  43— R. v.).  Afterwards  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
2,  6 — R.  V. ).  Robinson's  view  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  site  of  this  Timnah  was 
at  Tibnah,  about  3  miles  west-by-south  of 
Bethshemesh,  16^  west-by-south  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  16  east  of  Ashdod. 

(2^  A  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(Josn.  XV.  57).  On  the  survey  map  it  is 
placed  at  Tibna,  9  miles  west-by-south 
of  Bethlehem. 

(3)  A  town  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
fJoeh.  xix.  43— R. v.).  In  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  it  was  captured,  with  its  dependent 
villages,  by  tne  Philistines  (2  Chron. 
xxviu.  18).  [Thucnathah.]  On  the 
survey  map  it  is  placed,  with  a  query,  at 
Tibneh,  10  miles  west-north-west  of 
Bethel. 

Tlmnatli  [Heb.  Timnathahy  Thvtma" 
thah  =  "  an  assigned  portion."  The  same 
as  Timnah  (2)  [Tdcnah  (2)]  (1)  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12-14— A. V. ;  Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  6— 
A.V.). 

Tdinath-Hebes  [Heb.  Ttmnath-Heree 
=  "  a  portion  of  the  sun  "]. 

The  same  as  Tdcnath-Sebah  (q.v.) 
(Judg.  ii.  9). 

Tuctath-Serah  [Heb.  Timnath-Serahh 
—  "  portion  of  the  sun."  Serahh  is  simply 
Hheres  with  the  consonants  read  back- 
wards], 

A  village  in  and  aroimd  which  lay  the 
inheritance  of  Joshua,  the  Jewish  leader. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of 
Gaash.  Joshua  was  buried  at  the  village 
(Josh.  xxiv.  29,  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  8,  9).  Major 
Conder  located  it  at  Kefr  H&ris. 
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Tlmnite  [£ng.    InHeb.  Timnt]. 
A  natLve  or  inhabitant  of  Tinmah  (No.  1) 
(q.v.)  (Judg.  XV.  6). 

TlmoB  [Gr.  from  Timaon  =  **  deem- 
ing worthy"  (?)  (the  name  of  a  noted 
misanthropiBt)] . 

One  of  tne  seven  men  chosen  to  relieve 
the  apostles  from  semi-secular  work  in  the 
primitive  Church  (Acts  vi.  5). 

Tlmotheiui  ["[^acoTHT]  (Acts  xvi.  1; 
xvii.  14,  15 ;  xviii  5 ;  xix.  22 ;  xx.  4 ; 
RouL  xvl  2^  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  10 ;  2  Cor.  i. 
19 ;  Philip,  i,  1 ;  ii,  19 ;  Col  i.  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  iii.  2, 6  ;  2The88. 1  l--all  A.V.).  The 
R.y.  uniformly  adopts  the  form  Timothy. 

Tlmotby,  Tlmotlieiui  [Eng.  and  Lat. 
from  Gr.  Timotheos  =  "venerating  or 
worsMpinn^  God  "]. 

A  Christian  convert,  first  met  with  by 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey  at 
Derbe  or  Lystra — apparently  the  latter 
town.  Timothv's  fatner  was  a  Greek, 
while  his  mother  was  a  Jewess.  Paul 
heard  so  good  an  account  of  him  from  the 
Christians  at  Lystra  and  loonium  that  he 
wished  to  have  him  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion, and  had  him  circumcised  on 
account  of  the  connection  he  had  through 
one  of  his  parents  with  the  Jewish  race 
(Acts  xvi  1-3}.  His  mother,  Eunice,  and 
his  grand  motner,  Lois,  were  pious  women 
(2  "nm.  i.  5).  When  j?aul  had  to  depart 
abruptly  from  Beroea,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  Thessalonica,  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  for  a  little  left  behind, 
but  were  soon  instructed  to  come  with  all 
speed  to  the  apostle,  then  at  Athens  (Acts 
xvii.  14,  15).  They  seem,  however,  not  to 
have  reached  him  till  he  had  passed  on  to 
Corinth  (xviiL  5),  and  Silvauus  (the  same 
as  Silas)  and  Timothy  joined  with  the 
apostle  in  sending  from  that  city  the  first 
and  second  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
(I  Thess.  i.  1  ;  iii.  2,  6 ;  2  Thess,  i.  1). 
Timothy  and  Erastus  were  sent  to  Mace- 
donia fromEphesus  during  Paul's  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xix.  22).  They  after- 
wards accompanied  him  from  that  province 
into  Asia  Aunor,  apparently  to  Ephesus 
(xx.  4,  5),  from  which  place  the  apostle 
wrote  the  Corinthian  Church  a  few  com- 
mendatory words  regarding  Timothy  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  10,  11),  whom  also  he  associated 
with  him  in  his  second  letter  to  the  same 
(quarter  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  Timothy's  saluta- 
tions are  sent  with  Paul's  to  the  Boman  (?) 
Church  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  [Romans  f.]  He 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  for  a  time 
with  Paul  in  Rome,  for  he  is  associated 
with  him  in  three  epistles  from  that  city : 
viz.,  those  to  the  Fhilippians  (Phil.  i.  1), 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  i.  1),  and  to  Phile- 
mon (Philemon  1).  In  these  letters  Paul 
calls  Timothy  **  my  fellow-worker  "  (Rom. 


xvi.  21) ;  **oup  brother"  (2  Cor.  i.  I ;  CoL 
i.  1 ;  Philemon  1— all  R.V.);  also  "our 
brother  and  God's  tniTii»i»r  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ"  ri  Thess.  iii.  2— R.V.) ;  and 
**  my  beloved  and  faithful  child  in  the 
Lord"  (1  Cor.  iv.  17) ;  "  my  true  child  in 
faith  "  (1  Tim.  i.  2— B. V.)  ;  and  "  my  diild 
Timothy  "  (18).  These  expressions  show 
the  great  affection  Paul  had  for  Timothy. 
They  also  suggest  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable disparity  in  age  between  the  two, 
and  further  that  Paul  was  Timothy's 
spiritual  father.  In  Heb.  ziii.  23  we  mid 
the  words:  "Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  hath  been  set  at  liberty;  with 
whom,  if  he  come  shortlv,  I  will  see  you." 
This  implies  that  shortlv  before  he  had  been 
in  confinement :  doubtless  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  first  and  second  epistles  to 
himself  give  the  last  authentic  intelligence 
regarding  his  career. 

%  (1)  Thertrst  Epittleof  Paul  the  ApotOe 
to  Titnoihv. — This  letter  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections : — 

(1)  The  introduction,  or  address  (i  1, 2). 

(2)  The  opening  of  Paul's  duurge  to 
Timothy  (3-20). 

^  (3)  Intercessoryprayer  enjoined  on  men ; 
silence  on  women  m public  worship  (ii). 

(4)  The  qualifications  of  biahoiK,  dea- 
cons, and  their  wives  (iii.). 

(4)  Prediction  of  some  approaching 
departure  from  the  faith  in  an  ascetic 
direction,  which  Timothy  must  combat 
by  preaching  sound  doctrine  (iv.). 

(6)  Directions  for  the  treatment  of 
elders,  of  elderly  women,  of  young  women, 
and  of  his  own  feeble  health  (v.). 

(6)  The  duties  of  servants,  and  of 
Timothy  himself  in  the  office  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  (vi.). 

When  this  epistle  was  desmtehed 
Timothy  was  still  a  young  man  Av.  12; 
cf .  2  Tim.  ii.  22).  He  had  evidentlv  been 
ordained  to  important  ecclesiastical  office, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  words : 
**  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery" (iv.  14).  What  this  was  is  not 
expressly  stated  m  the  first  einstle  «but  ii 
the  second  we  find  the  words :  **■  Do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  and  fulfil  thy 
ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The  epwtle  was 
penned  to  instruct  Timothy  how  rightly  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  hi^  spiritual 
office,  it  was  written  after  he  had  been 
left  at  Ephesus,  while  Paul  went  on  to 
Macedonia  (i.  3).  As  there  is  no  state- 
ment that  the  apostle  was  a  prisoner  when 
he  wrote  it,  it  was  penned  probably  before 
he  was  put  in  confinement  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson  dates  it  about  a^d.  56,  and  Farrar 
in  65  or  66.  The  last-named  author  sug- 
gests as  the  place  of  writing,  but  with  a 
query,  Macedonia.     [Epistlbb  %  (2).] 
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%  (2)  The  Second  Epiatk  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  Timothy, — ^Thia  letter  may  be 
diyided  into  the  foUowing  sections : — 

p)  The  address,  or  in&oduction,  to  the 
epistle  (i.  1-5). 

(2)  First  exhortations  to  Tlmothjr,  with 
notices  of  Paul's  situation  and  trials  (i. 
6-18). 

(3)  Directions  to  Timothj  as  to  his 
personal  and  official  duties  (ii.  1-26). 

(4)  The  perilous  nature  of  the  last  days 
(iii.  1-9). 

(0)  Final  exhortations,  rendered  all  the 
more  solemn  by  the  intimation  that  the 
apostle's  course  was  nearly  run  (ii  10- 
iv.  8). 

(6)  Information  as  to  Paul's  own  move- 
ments, wishes,  and  trials,  with  concluding 
exhortations  ^9-22). 

When  Paul  penned  this  epistle  he  was 
a  prisoner,  evidently  at  Rome  (i.  8,  12,  16, 
17 ;  ii  9).  In  his  affliction  he  was  almost 
alone,  some  of  his  coadjutors  having  left 
him  to  do  work  in  the  provinces,  some 
because  thev  had  lapsed  into  herery^,  and 
one  (Demas)  because  he  loved  the  present 
world.  The  apostle  had  stood  one  trial 
before  the  emperor  (Neix)),  but  had  been 
**  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  " 
(iv.  17).  He  expected  another,  which  was 
not  likely  to  end  favourably.  All  this 
imparts  a  sombre  air  to  the  epistle,  but 
withal  its  writer  was  able  to  contemplate 
his  approaching  martvrdom  with  calmness, 
and  even  with  subaued  triumph  (6-8). 
2  Timothy  seems  to  have  been  Paul's  last 
epistle,  written  very  shortly  before  his 
martyr  death.  Baur,  R<$nan,  and  other 
rationalistic  writers  have  doubted  the 
authentidtjT  of  this  and  the  former  letter, 
but  their  views  have  not  been  generally 
accepted.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  dated 
2  Timothy  63  A.  d.  and  Farrar  a.d.  67. 

TlplUMli  [Heb.   Tipheahh  =  *<  a  pas- 

(1)  A  city  or  town  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  Solomon  8  dominions,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Euphrates  (I  Kin^  iv.  24).  It  is 
generally  identified  with  Thapsacus,  a 
lar^  dty  on  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
which  there  was  a  fora  or  passage  across 
the  great  river.     {See  etym.) 

(2)  A  place  on  the  inhabitants  of  which 
Menahem  inflicted  barbarous  cruelties  (2 
Kings  XV.  16).  It  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Tirzah,  from  which  it  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  far  distant.  Major 
Oonder  identified  it  with  the  ruined  village 
Tafsah,  6^  miles  south-west  of  Shechem. 

Tlras  [Heb.  of  doubtful  etymology]. 

A  man  (?).— The  youngest  "son''  of 
Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  ;  1  Chron.  i.  5).  The 
ancient  opinion  was  that  his  descendants 
lived  in  Thrace.  Sayce  {Races  of  the 
Mible^  48)  considers   the  country  settled 


"bj  the  descendants  of  Tiras  unidentified. 
He  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tyras,  the  earlv  home 
of  the  Cimmerians,  or  Tarsh-kha  and 
Tarsh-ba,  two  countries  near  Carchemish, 
on  the  Euphrates. 

Tlrathltes  [Heb.  Tirathim.  from 
2TiraA(?)  =  "agate"  (?)]. 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  an  unknown 
place,  presumably  called  Tirah.  {See 
etym.)  They  were  scribes  who  settlea  in 
Jabez,  itself  an  unidentified  city  (1  Chron. 
ii.  55). 

Tir%  [Eng.  ;  a  contraction  of  attire]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Peor,  from 
paar  =  "  to  be  ornamental. "  It  means  an 
ornamental  head-dress  (Ezek.  xxiv.  17, 
23).  It  was  worn  by  Aaron  in  his  priestly 
capacity  (Exod.  xxxix.  28— R.  V. ;  the 
A.  V.  has  **  bonnet "),  and  by  women  (Isa. 
iii.  20  — R.V.  ;  again  the  AV.  has 
"bonnet").  It  is  the  same  also  as  the 
"ornaments"— A.  v.— **  garhmd  "— R.V., 
worn  by  a  bridegroom  (Isa.  bd.  10). 

TlrliakAli  [Heb.  Txrhaqah,  {See  the 
article.)]. 

A  king  of  Ethiopia  who  came  to  fight 
with  Sennacherib  during  the  celebraied 
campaign  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  against 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 
Tirhakah  is  the  Taharka  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  the  Tarakos  of  Manetho. 
He  was  the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fiftJi 
or  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings, 
and  reigned,  according  to  Manetho, 
dghteen,  but  according  to  Birch  twenty- 
six,  years.  It  appears  that  in  701  B.o. 
Tirhakah  fought  a  battle  with  Sennache- 
rib, but  it  was  indecisive,  and  he  returned 
home.  Sennacherib  afterwards  left  him  at 
peace.  Not  so,  however,  his  successor 
£sar-haddon,  who  conquered  Egypt,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty  nomes,  or  districts. 
The  Assvrian  monarch  falling  sick  in  B.C. 
669,  Tirhakah  retook  most  of  Egypt,  of 
which  he  was  soon  again  dispossessed.  But 
he  continued  the  contest;  at  times  defeated 
and  driven  to  Ethiopia,  but  always  re- 
turning again  as  opportunity  arose. 

Tlrluuiali  [Heb.  TTrAAanaA, of  doubtful 
signification  {Gesenius)  =  "murmuring"  (?) 
{Oxford  Bible)], 

A  son  of  Caleb,  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel, 
bv  Maachah,  his  coucubine  (1  Chron.  ii. 

TlrU  [Heb.  Tirya  =  "  fear"]. 

A  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chron.  iv.  16). 

Tlnbatlia  [Heb.  from  Persian.  (Cf. 
Persian  TorarA  =  "  severe,"  "austere") 
{Gesffiius)  \  "the  feared"  (?)  {Oxford 
mk)\ 

The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Judsea  under  the 
Persian   government.      It   is   applied   to 
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Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  63 ;  Neb.  vii.  65,  70), 
and  to  Xehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9 ;  x.  1).  In 
xii.  26  the  latter  ruler  is  called  "  governor," 
to  which  Tirshatha,  therefore,  must  have 
been  practically  equivalent. 

Tinali  [Heb.  Tirtsah  =  "  pleasant- 
ness.* *  *  *  delightf  ulness  * '] . 

(1)  -^  Woman, — ^Thevouneest  among  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Numb.  xxvi. 
33 ;  zxvu.  1 ;  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  zvii.  3). 

(2)  A  Plaee.—A  town,  beautiful  in  itself, 
in  it9  situation,  or  in  both  (Song  vi.  4).  It 
belonged  originally  to  the  Canaanites,  but 
was  captured  by  Joshua,  who  slew  its  king 
(Josh.  xii.  24).  Jeroboam  I.  took  up  his 
residence  in  Tirzah  (1  Kings  xiv.  17),  and 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes  (xv. 
21,  33 ;  xvi.  6,  8,  9,  15,  17)  till  Omri  built 
Samaria  (23),  after  whicn  it  sank  into  a 
TOOvinoial  but  still  important  town  (2 
kings  XV.  14,  16).  Bobinson  (Bib,  Mes, 
iii.  158),  with  much  doubt,  suggests  as  its 
site  TuiKiza,  6  miles  east,  very  slightlv 
south,  of  Samaria.  Major  Conder,  witn 
no  hesitation,  fixes  it  at  Tetasir,  13  miles 
east-north-east  of  Samaria,  on  a  tableland 
where  the  valleys  begin  to  dip  suddenly 
towards  the  Jordan.  It  is  now  a  mere 
hamlet;  but  underneath  the  houses  are 
many  rock-cut  sepulchres,  perhaps  those 
of  the  early  kings  of  Israel. 

TIflliliite  FEng. ;  in  Heb.  Tishbi]. 

A  native  of  an  unknown  place,  called  in 
the  Septua^t  Thesbei,  on  the  margin  of 
theB.V.Tishbah^jand  by Josephus  (Anti^, 
Vm.  xiii.  2)  Thesbon,  a  country  m 
Gilead.  A  similar  name — ^Thiebe— is  men- 
tioned in  Tobit  i.  2,  but  it  is  stated  to  be 
in  Naphtali.  The  exact  situation  of  the 
two  places,  which  seem  to  be  distinct,  is 
unknown. 

Tltlie  [Englishl. 

A  tenth  pert  of  the  annual  produce  of 
one's  industry  consecrated  to  Uod.  The 
first  mention  of  tithes  in  Scripture  is  when 
Abram,  returning  with  spoil  from  his  vic- 
tory over  the  confederate  kings,  gave  to 
Helchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  *'  a  tenth  of 
all "  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  Jacob  said  that  if 
Qod  conferred  on  him  certain  specified 
benefits,  **  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  roe  I 
will  surelv  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee" 
(xxviii.  22).  Under  the  Mosaic  law  tithes 
were  exacted  for  the  support  of  the  Levites 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30-33),  who,  on  their  part,  had 
to  pay  tithes  to  me  priests  (Numb,  xviii. 
21-28).  The  third  year  was  called  the  year 
of  tithing.  Either  the  poor  shared  with 
the  Levites  the  tithes  of  tnat  year,  or  there 
were  two  distinct  tithes,  one  for  the 
Levites  and  the  other  for  the  poor ;  indeed, 
the  opinion  has  been  held  that  there  were 
three— one  for  the  Levites,  a  second  for  the 
expense  of  the  festivals,  and  a  third  for  the 


poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22-29:  xxvi.  12-15). 
While  under  the  newer  economy  liberaH^ 
is  enjoined  on  Christians  (Rom.  xv.  2^ 
27;  1  Ck)r.  ix.  1-15;  xvi.  1-4;  2  Cor.viiL 
1-15),  no  specific  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings is  mentioned,  and  Christian  titbe& 
whether  voluntaiy  or  enforced,  are  fomidea 
on  Old  Testament  precedent. 

Titus  (Lat.  =  "protected"  {Orford 
Bible);  in  Gr.  Titot], 

A  Christian  evangelist  of  Greek  descent, 
both  by  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side. 
When  ne  became  a  companion  of  St  Faal, 
the  apostle  refused  to  nave  him  dicum- 
cised  (Gal.  iL  3-5),  while  he  had  adopted 
the  opposite  policy  with  respect  to  Timothy, 
who  was  Greek  only  by  tne  father's  tide 
(Acts  xvi.  3).  Dunng  the  interval  (a.d. 
57-58  ?)  between  the  writing  of  Paul's  first 
and  second  letter  to  the  Connthians,  Titus 
came  to  him  in  Maoedonia,  from  Corinth, 
with  good  tidings  of  the  Chiuch  in  that 
city  (2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  5-7,  13,  14).  Titas 
was  asked  to  return  thither  and  exhort  the 
converts  to  the  grace  of  liberality  (viiL  6- 
17 ;  xii.  18).  Afterwards  Fftul  sent  him  to 
Crete,  to  set  in  order  the  Churches,  and 
ordain  elders  in  each  one  existing  in  the 
island  (Titus  i.  5).  In  the  latest  mention 
of  him  m  the  New  Testament  (a.d.  62)  be 


is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Dalmatia  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  calls  him  "my  brother*' 
Cor.  ii.  13),  and  "  my  true  child  after  the 
omion  faith  "  (Titus  i.  4— R.V.),  sug|est- 
If  apparently,  that  the  apostle  bad  been 


(2 

common 

ingj    ^ .  , .  ^ 

the  means  of  his  conversion.  He  desig- 
nates him  also  '*  my  partner  and  my 
fellow-worker  to  you- ward  "  ^2  Cor.  viiL  23 
— R.V.).  There  is  no  tmstworaiy  informa- 
tion as  to  his  history  after  the  martyrdom  of 
PauL  Tradition  makes  him  become  bishop 
of  Crete,  and  die  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

f  The  £pi$tle  of  Paul  the  ApoUk  to 
Titm. 

The  letter  so  called  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  five  sections : — 

(1)  The  address,  or  introductory  vecns 
(i.  1-4). 

(2)  The  (Qualifications  of  bishops,  en- 
deutly  identical  with  the  elders  whom  he 
was  to  ordain  (5-16). 

(3)  "Sound  doctrine "  with  regard  to 
old  mon,  old  women,  young  women,  young 
men.  and  servants  (slaves  r)  (ii  1-15). 

(4)  Christian  duty  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  to  the  community  generallj; 
directions  how  to  act  to  those  who  adopt 
heretical  views  ^iii.  1-11). 

(5)  Parting  oirections  and  salutatioDS 
(iii.  12-15). 

When  the  epistle  was  written  Titus  was 
in  Crete  (cf.  1  5,  12,  13,  etc).  It  is  not 
mentioned  where  the  apostle  was ;  but  be 
expected  to  spmid  the  next  winter  atNioo* 
polls,  in  Thrace,  to  which  he  wished  TStoi 
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immediately  to  repair,  either  on  a  visit  or 
because  his  missioii  in  Crete  was  deagned 
to  be  temporary  (iii.  12).  What  particular 
winter  Paul  designed  to  spend  at  Nico- 
polls,  and  whether  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  nlan,  we  do  not  know.  The  state 
of  the  Church  was  very  much  the  same  as 
when  1  Timothy  was  penned  (cf .  1  Tim.  i. 
4  with  Titus  iii  9).  ur,  Samuel  Davidson 
dates  the  epistle  in  a.d.  57 ;  the  Oxford 
Bible  in  65  a.d.  Farrar  believes  that  it 
was  written  from  Macedonia  in  66.  Some 
rationaUsts  reiect  all  the  three  pastoral 
«pistle8 ;  but  ii  they  make  an  exception,  it 
is  in  favour  of  Titus.  Their  views  have 
hut  slightly  affected  the  Christian 
Churches. 

TUlte  [Eng. ;  in  Heh.  Tiisiy  of  douhtf ul 
meaning^. 

A  designation  added  to  the  name  of  a 
certain  «loha  (1  Chron.  xi.  45).  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  whether  the  term  is 
derived  from  an  unknown  place  of  which 
he  was  a  native,  or  from  one  of  his 
ancestors. 

ToAli  [Heh.  Toahh  =  "  low  "]. 
A  Kohathito  Levite  (1  Chron.  vi.  34), 
called  at  verse  26  Nahath  (q.v.). 

Tob  [Heh.  Tobh  =  "good"!. 

A  region  to  which  Jephthah  fled  when 
disowned  hy  his  brethren  (Judg.  xi.  3,  5^. 
When  Hanun,  king  of  Ammon,  gave  David 
just  offence,  he  drew  soldiers  from  Tob, 
among  other  places  (2  Sam.  x.  6 — ^B.Y.). 
It  was  ohviously  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
survey  map  locates  it  there,  opi)osito  to  the 
tribal  area  of  Issachar,  and,  with  a  query, 
assigns  it  a  chief  town,  Tob,  now  Tibneh, 
14  miles  east,  slightly  south,  from  Beth- 
ahean. 

ToB-ADONUAH[Heh.  TohhAdJMmiyahu= 
**good  (is)  Adomjah"  (P),  "good  (is)  my 
Xiord  Jehovah**]. 

One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Clm>u. 
xviL  8). 

Tobiab  \Tobhiyah  =  <<  pleasing  to 
Jehovah*'  (Geaenius),  or  ''Jehovah  (is) 
my  ffood **(>)]. 

(1 )  The  founder  of  a  &mily,  members  of 
Trhich,  oomine  to  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity, failed  to  prove  their  descent  (Ezra 
ii.  60;Neh.  vii.62). 

(2)  An  Ammonite  servant  who  ridiculed 
the  effort  of  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii  10 ;  iv.  3,  7). 

ToMJab  [Tobhiyahy  Tobhiyahu,  The 
same  as  Tobiah  (q.v.).  No.  1  is  of  the 
second  form,  and  llo.  2  of  both  the  first 
And  second]. 

(1)  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  8). 


(2)  A  Jew,  one  of  the  captivity  who  was 
to  be  among  those  present  when  crowns 
were  put  on  the  head  of  Joshua,  the  high 
priest  (Zech.  vi.  10,  14— A.V.  and  E.V.). 

ToWt  [Gr.  Tobit,  Tobeit,  Tobeith], 
[Apocbypha  (3),  p.  41.] 

Toohen  [Heb.  Tokhen^^  '*a  weight," 
"a  measure**]. 

A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(1  Chron.  iv.  32).    Site  unknown. 

Togarmah  [Heb.  Toghm-mah  = 
**  rugj^  **  {Oxford  Bible) ;  Sanscrit  Toka 
=  "  tribe.**  and  Aiitw  =  *'  Armenia  ** 
{GeseniuB)], 

(1)  The  youngest  son  of  Gomer  (Gen.  x. 
3  ;  1  Chron.  i.  6). 

(2)  The  tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin. 
The^  traded  with  Tvto*  bringing  mules  for 
sale  in  its  markets  (£z^.  xxvii.  14).  They 
inhabited  a  northern  country,  and  helped 
to  swell  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii.  6).  It 
is  ^nerally  identified  with  Armenia. 
Dehtzsch,  however,  believes  that  the  name 
appears  in  Til-garmi,  a  city  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cappadoda,  mentioned  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  The  opinion  of  Sayce 
is  also  in  favour  of  a  western  rather  than 
an  eastern  region  for  Togarmah ;  but  he 
considers  that  the  exact  locality  is  as  yet 
undetermined. 

Tolin  [Heb.  Tohhu  =  "  low  *'l. 

A  son  of  Zuph,  belonging  to  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1) ;  possibly  the  same 
as  ToAH  (q.v.).    [Samuel.] 

Tol,  Ton  [Heb.  =  "  wandering,**  **  a 
wanderer  **]. 

A  king  of  Hamath,  TOx>bably  a  Hittite, 
who  was  at  war  with  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  a  Syrian.  He  sent  to  congratmate 
David  on  ms  victory  over  their  common 
foe  (2  Sam.  viii.  9-12 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  9). 

Tola  [Heb.  =  **  a  worm,**  "  the  coccus 
insect  **  (misnamed  a  berry,  from  which 
scarlet  is  made),  **  scarlet  '*]. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  a  family— that  of  the  Tolaites 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxvi.  23 ;  1  Chron. 
vii.  1). 

(2)  An  Israelite  "judge,"  a  man  of 
Issachar.  He  lived,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Shamir,  on  Mount  Ephraim.  His  rule 
lasted  for  twenty-three  years  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2),  from  about  B.C.  1206  to  1183— A. V. 

Tolad  FHeb.  Toladh  =  *♦  race,**  "  pos- 
terity'* {Geseniuay], 

A  Simeonite  town  (1  Chron.  iv.  29),  the 
same  as  Eltolad  of  Josh.  xv.  30 ;  xix.  4. 

Tomb  p2ng.]  [Sefxtlchbe.]  (Job 
xxi.  32 ;  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  xxiii.  29 ;  xxviL 
60 ;  Mark  v.  2,  3,  5  :  vi.  29 ;  Luke  viii.  27 
-all  A.V.  and  E.V.). 
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ToBinMS  [English]. 

I.  In  a  literal  sense  (Psalm  IzxviiL  36 ; 
cxl.  3 ;  RcY.  xvi.  10). 

II.  Figuratively, — (In  the  plural). 

(1)  Languages  or  oialects  (G^en.  z.  20, 
31). 

(2)  The  gift  of  tongues  (Acts  x.  46 ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  10;xiv.  18).     [f  (2).] 

H  (1 )  Confusion  of  Tongues, — Apenal in- 
fliction on  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  who  had  deliberately  planned  to 
disobey  the  Divine  command  to  replenish 
the  earth,  the  first  step  towards  which  re- 
plenishment was  to  scatter  themselves  over 
Its  surface  (Oen.  ix.  1).  The  penalty  was 
thus  expressed :  **  Gk>  to,  let  us  go  aown, 
and  there  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech  "(xi.  7).  **  Therefore  the  name  of 
it  (the  place)  was  called  Babel,  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  *'  (9).  Prior  to  this,  the  whole  post- 
diluvian earth  had  been  of  one  language 
and  one  speech  (verse  1).  The  effect  of 
this  confounding  of  speech  seems  to  have 
been  to  generate  a  few  languages,  each  of 
which  has  now  been  developed  into  a  com- 

Slete  family  of  tongues.  How  many  of 
[lese  root-hmguagee  there  may  have  oeen 
at  first  is  unknown.  Archaic  Chinese  may 
have  been  one ;  another  may  have  been  a 
now  extinct  tongue  which  ultimately  gene- 
rated the  Turanian  family  of  langua^. 
Of  these  there  are  a  northern  ana  a 
southern  division,  each  again  much  sub- 
divided. The  Accadian  is  believed  to  be 
akin  to  Chinese,  and  the  Hittite  tongues 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  Turanian  type. 
Another  great  famfly  was  that  called 
Shemitic,  with  its  Arabic,  Hebraic,  and 
Aramaicdivisions.  [Shemitic Lanouaoes.] 
Nearly  all  the  European  tongues  belong 
to  yet  another  femily :  that  of  the  Aryan 
languages,  the  divisions  of  which  Max 
MiiUer  makes  the  Indie,  the  Iranic,  the 
Celtic,  the  Italic,  the  lUyric,  the  Hellenic, 
the  Windic,  and  the  Teutonic  tonnes. 
Other  families  of  languara:  Afncan, 
American,  etc.,  exist,  but  tiiey  have  not 
vet  been  properly  classified.  Of  the  best 
known  families  of  languages,  the  most 
primitive  is  the  Chinese,  the  others  follow- 
ing in  this  order  of  evolution :  Turanian, 
Shemitic,  Aryan.  The  Aryan  are  the  most 
highly  developed  of  all  languages.  Of  the 
Biblical  languages,  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  are  Shemitic,  while  the  Greek  is 
an  Aryan  tongue.  [Hak,  Japheth, 
Shem.I 

f  (2)  The  Gift  of  Tongues.— The  miracu- 
lous gift,  or  endowment,  bestowed  on  the 
eirly  Christians  at  the  first  Pentecost  after 
the  ascension,  by  which  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  able  to  speak  languages 


which  they  had  never  learned,  or  witli 
which  th^  were  unfamiliar.  It  was  a 
sequence  xoUowing  on  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  promised  to  our  Lord's  disriphs 
as  **  the  Comforter  *'  after  He  sbonld  lutTs 
gone  away.  The  infant  Church  of  Jen- 
salem  haa  assembled  at  one  place,  when 
suddenly  a  sound  was  heard  like  '*the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,*'  which  **  filled 
all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.** 
'*  And  there  appeared  unto  them  tongiaes 
parting  asunder"  (margin,  **partiBg 
among  them,  or  distributing  themseh-es '') 
**  like  as  of  fire ;  and  it  sat  upon  each  ooe 
of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gaye  tbm 
utterance'^ (Acts ii.  1-4}.  RepreeemtatiTeB 
of  different  nationalities  —  BarthiaoCy 
Medee,  Elamites,  Arabs,  and  others— who 
were  present  at  Pentecost,  doabtlees  as 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  bore  testimony  that 
they  heard  their  vernacular  tongues  spoken 
by  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  (9-11). 
Tne  gift  was  of  a  suggestiye  ktiHL  u 
ability  to  speak  Parthian  was  giyen  to  any 
one,  It  was  a  hint  that  he  shoiud  becotme  a 
missionary  to  the  Parthians;  if  A^****. 
that  he  should  follow  the  wandering  Aral% 
and  preach  to  them  Christ.  So  auo  with 
the  rest.  Peter  pointed  out  to  objectors 
that  what  had  occurred  was  the  fnlnlment 
of  a  TOx>phecy  long  before  uttered  l^  Jod 
(cf.  Joel  ii.  28-32  with  Mark  xvi.  17  :  Acta 
ii.  16-21).  When  the  apostle  preached  to 
Cornelius  and  his  household,  **  ti^e  Ho^ 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the 
word."  and  the  Jewish  converts  were  as- 
tonisbed,  '*for  they  heard  them  (the 
Gentiles)  speak  with  tongues  and  magnify 
God  *'  (x.  44-46).  Various  Christiaiis  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  had  the  gift  of 
tongues;  but  instead  of  using  tb«n  for 
missionary  purposes^  they  contented  them- 
selves with  exhibitmg  their  skill  before 
their  brethren,  who  did  not  undcntand 
what  they  said  unless  an  interpreter 
was  present  (1  Cor.  xii  10-30;  xir. 
1-17,  21,  33).  Paul  thanked  God  that  he 
spoke  with  tongues  more  than  all  the  otkker 
Christians,  but  added:  **Howbeit  in  the 
Church  I  had  rather  speak  five  wootls  with 
my  understanding,  that  I  might  tnstnact 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a 
ton^e"  (18,  19-B.V.).  Holding  that 
spiritual  gifts  were  to  be  earnestly  aesind 
(verse  1),  he  considered  that  ther  could 
not  at  all  compare  in  value  with  Cnristian 
love  (xiii.  1-13).  In  1831  some  people, 
chiefly  females  of  excitable  temperament, 
believed  that  they  had  received  the  gift 
of  tonffues.  They  persuaded  the  &r. 
Edward  Irving  to  embrace  their  opiniona, 
but  faOed  to  convince  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  The  movement  led  to  the  cr«s- 
tion  of  the  **  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.'* 
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ToiMtf  [En^.  from  Lat.  Topazion,  Or. 
TopazoSj  topazton,  or  topazio»  =  **  a  vellow 
topaz  '*  {LiddeU  and  Scott)], 

m  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hehrew  Pitdhah 
=  "a  predouB  stone,*'  the  second  one  in 
the  first  row  of  the  high  i)rie8t'8  breast- 
plate (Exod.  zxviii  1 7 ;  xxxix.  10).  It  was 
found  in  Ethiopia  (Job  xxriii.  19),  and 
was  known  at  l^re  (Ezek  xxviiL  13).  The 
Septua^t,  the  A. v.,  and  the  B.Y.  all 
concur  in  making  it  the  topaz  [2]. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Topazion  — 
"  a  topaz  "  [see  etym.],  applied  to  the  ninth 
foundation  of  the  New  tferusalem  in  Rev. 
xxi.  20.  The  topaz  is  a  gem  of  a  straw- 
yellow,  wine-yellow,  white,  greyish, 
ffreenish,  bluish,  redmsh,  or  pale  colour, 
found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Brazil, 
and  at  Cairngorm,  in  AberdeeuSnire.  False 
topaz  is  yellow  quartz,  and  Oriental  topaz 
is  yellow  sapphire  {Dana). 

Toi^lMl  [Heb.  =  '*lime"]. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  m  the  wilder- 
ness (Deut  i.  1).  Prof.  Robinson  {Bib, 
Jies,  n.  570,  600)  identified  it  with 
Tufileh,  about  14  iniles  south-east  from 
the  south-eastern  curre  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Top1ietli,Topliet[Heb.  Topheth,  Tofleh 
=  **  (place  of)  bummg"  (?)  (Geseniits). 
or  "filthiness,"  "  impurity  ^»  (?).  The 
passage  in  Isa.  xxx.  33  is  of  the  second 
form,  the  other  passages  of  the  first]. 

Certain  high  places  Duilt  in  the  Talley  of 
the  son  or  (miloren  of  Hinnom,  on  which 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  the  times  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  accustomed  to 
bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the 
fire  (Jer.  vii  31 — R.V.)  as  offerings  to 
Molech  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Apparently 
on  the  top  of  the  hij^h  plsice  there  was  a 
deep  and  large  hole,  in  which  much  wood 
was  piled,  ignition  being  produced  by  a 
stream  of  brimstone  (Isa.  xxx.  33).  Josiah 
defiled  it  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  Jeremiah 
prophesiea  that  such  a  number  of  people 
should  be  killed  there  that  the  name 
Topheth  should  disappear,  and  the  valley 
where  it  stood  be  called  the  valley  of 
slaughter  (Jer.  vii.  32,  33;  xix.  6).  A 
**  Topheth,*^  apparently  of  the  same  type, 
was  to  be  prepared  for  the  king  of  Assyria 

(Isa.     xxx.      33).       [GEHBNiTA,      HiNNOM, 
MOLECH.] 

H  In  the  A.V.  2  Kings  xxiii.  10  is  of  the 
first  form,  all  the  other  passages  of  the 
second ;  in  the  R.V.  the  spelling  is  uni- 
iormly  Topheth. 

Tormali  [Heb.  =  '*  dexterity,"  " adroit- 
ness," •* fraud";  from  ramah  =  ** to  de- 
ceive"]. 

According  to  the  margins  of  the  A.V. 
and  the  R.y.  in  Judg.  ix.  31,  the  name  of 


a  town  in  which  Abimelech  was  onoe 
found.  But  according  to  the  two  texts, 
''in  Tormah"  should  be  translated 
"craftily"  (R.V.),  or  ** privily  "  (A.V.), 
in  which  case  the  town  of  Tormah  dis- 
appears. 

Tortolae  [English]. 

The  rendering  in  Lev.  xi.  29  of  the 
Hebrew  Tsabh  =  (1)  "  a  Utter,"  "a sedan 
chair  "  ;  (2)  **  a  land  of  lizard  "  (so  called 
from  its  slow  progression^  ;  from  tsabhabh 
=  **  to  move  slowly."  The  animal  alluded 
to  is  a  certain  ''creeping  thing,"  cere- 
monially unclean  (Lev.  xi  29).  The  R.V. 
calls  it  the  great  lizard.  It  is  probably 
the  sand  monitor,  or  varanus  {Monitor 
or  I^ammosaurus  arenariits)^  akin  to  tba 
monitor  of  the  Nile,  but  living  in  dry 
places.  It  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
North  Africa. 

Ton  [Toi]  (1  Chron.  xviii.  9). 

Tower  [English]. 

The  first  and  most  notable  tower  men-* 
tioned  in  Scripture  is  that  of  Babel. 
[Babel  f,  Tongues  f.]  Many  other 
towers  of  different  kinds  figure  in  the 
inspired  narrative  (Gen.  xxxv.  21 ;  Judg. 
viu.  9,  17 ;  ix.  46,  61 ;  2  Kings  v.  24 ; 
Song  IV.  4;  vii.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Ezek. 
xxix.  10;  xxx.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  10;  Luke 
xiii.  4).     [MiODOL,  Mizpeh.] 

Townelerk  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Grammatens 
=  **a  clerk."  "a  writer,"  in  Acts  xix. 
35.  These  lunctiouaries  were  of  different 
grades.  Coins  show  that  in  the  several 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  town-clerk  pre- 
sided in  popular  assemblies,  and  was  the 
virtual,  or  m  some  cases  the  actual,  head 
of  the  municipal  government. 

TraehoiiltLi  [Gr.  from  trakhut  = 
"rough,"  "rugged,"  "rocky"]. 

A  region  which  at  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  a  preacher  constituted, 
with  ItursBa,  a  tetrarchy,  ruled  over  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod,  the  tetrarcn 
of  Galilee  (Luke  iii.  1).  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  as  Aboob  (q.v.).  Trachonitts 
(now  called  el-Lejah)  runs  eastward  from 
a  point  about  40  miles'  east  from  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  which  connects  the  waters 
of  Merora  with  the  Lake  of  Gah'lee.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Iturroa,  on  the 
south  by  Auranitis,  on  the  east  by  BatansBa, 
and  on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis.  Argob 
signifies  "  a  heap  of  stones."  The  rough- 
ness which  Trachonitis  suggests  is  pro- 
duced bv  jutting  volcanic  rocks;  in  fact, 
the  whole  district  is  a  wilderness  of  rocks. 
Prof.  Porter  believes  that  within  its  limits 
was  that  Geshur  to  which  Absalom  fled 
when  in  disgrace  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37-39).  It 
is    still  a  refuge  for  criminals,  and  the 
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natives,  who  are  safe  within  its  fastnesses, 
decline  to  guide  Europeans  through  it,  or 
even  to  tolerate  their  entering  on  it  at  all 
(Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bathany  15,  92). 

Traaoe  [Eng.  from  French]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

Balaam  says  that  he  fell  into  a  trance 
(Numb.  xxiv.  4 — A.V.),  but  there  is  no 
word  corresponding  to  trance  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  disappears  in  the  B.V. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ekstati*  = 
*' ecstasy,"  properly  "a  standing  out" 
(from  one's  ordinary  state).  The  indi- 
vidual who  falls  into  a  trance  stands  with 
the  eves  immovably  fixed  in  mental  con- 
templation. Peter  on  one  occasion  (Acts 
zi.  5),  and  Paul  on  another,  fell  into  such 
a  trance  (xzii.  17). 

Trespass  Oflterlni^  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  noun 
Ashanty  from  the  verb  asham  =  "  to  com- 
mit a  fault,"  in  twenty-seven  passages  of 
the  A.y.  In  a  few  other  places  it  is 
translated  **  trespass,"  **  trespass-money," 
"guiltiness,"  **sin";  and  m  Isa.  liii.  10 
''*  offering  for  sin."  The  trespass  ofifering 
was  closely  akin  to,  but  still  distinct  from, 
the  Sin  Offebino  (q.v.^ .  The  precise  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  oifficult  to 
ascertain.  The  B.V.  translates  it  in 
the  text  of  Lev.  v.  6,  18,  etc.  "  guilt 
offering,"  relegating  trespass  offering 
to  the  margin.  One— and  perhaps  the 
chief— kind  of  trespass  was  *'  to  sm  un- 
wittingly in  the  hofy  things  of  the  Lord  " 
<v.  16 ;  cf.*re).  (For  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  required,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  trespass  offering,  see  Lev.  v, 
6,  7,  1/5,  16,  19;  vi.  6;  vii.  1-7,  37: 
xiv.  12-14,  17,  21,  24,  25,  28;  xix.  21, 
22 ;  Numb.  v.  7,  8 ;  vi.  12  ;  xviii.  9,  etc.). 

Trllmte,  Trllmte^noney  [English] . 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  nidraehma 
in  Matt.  xvii.  24— A. V.  The  R.V., 
more  predsely,  translates  it  in  the  text 
■**  half -shekel."  It  was  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  Temple  worsnip.  It  was 
apparently  supffested  at  first  by  the 
baif -shekel  paid  by  each  male  (?)  above 
twenty  years  numbered  in  one  of  the 
censuses  taken  in  the  wilderness  (Exod. 
XXX.  11-16). 

Troas  ["The  Troad,"  "the  region 
around  Troy,"  from  Tros  =  "the 
myUiic  founder  of  Trov  "]. 

The  dty  or  town  wnere  Paul  was  when 
the  man  of  Macedonia^  appearing  to  him 
in  a  vision,  invited  him  to  Europe.  It 
was  a  seaport,  for  he  sailed  from  it  a 
short  time  afterwards  (Acts  xvi.  8-11 ;  2 
Cor.  ii.  12).  He  was  there  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  and  left,  probably  in  inadvertence, 
2u8  cloak,  and  his  books  and  parchments 


(2  Tim.  iv.  13).  The  full  name  of  lbs 
place  was  Alexandria  Troas.  Alexandria 
was  really  its  proper  appellation,  but 
Troas  was  added  to  oistingaiah  it  from  the 
celebrated  Alexandria  in  £gTpt.  It  wm 
founded  by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander  i 
successors,  who  called  it  Antigoneia,  and 
then  Lysimachus,  kinf  of  Thraoe,  altered 
its  name  to  Alexandria  Troaa.  It  was 
situated  some  distance  south  of  Homer*! 
Troy.  Its  ruins,  which  are  eztenaiTe,  are 
now  called  Eski  Stamboul. 

Trogylllimi  [Lat.  from  Gr.  TrttgulUm^ 
of  doubtful  meaning]. 

A  town  and  a  promontory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  oppoeite  the 
inland  of  Samoe.  P&ul  sailed  past  it  oa 
one  of  his  voyages  (Acts  xx.  15).  An 
anchorage  at  the  place  ia  still  called  St. 
Paul's  R)rt. 

Troidilmiis  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Tropkimtm 

=  "  nourishing  "]. 

A  Gentile  Christian  of  EpbentSj  wbo 
was  with  Paul  for  a  time  on  his  mJawmnarr 
travels,  and  whom  he  was  falsely  aocosed 
of  having  brought  into  the  Temple  in 
defiance  of  the  law  (Acts  xxL  29).  Tlia 
last  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  was  left  br 
the  apostle  at  Miletum,  or  Miletus,  sick 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20). 


TSmmpet  [English]. 
I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 


(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Shwshmr 
=  "a  curved  trumpet,"  "a  clarion/'  **a 


war-trumpet 
ish,"  "to shine, 


from  shaphar  =  "  to  pol- 
"  to  emit  a  ahrin  aoond,'* 


occurring  in  fifty-nine  paasagesL     In  three 
more  and  on  the  margin  of  a  fourth  the 
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A.V.  renders  it  "  comet,"  aa  the  R.V.  does 
in  two.  [CoBNET  (1).]  It  was  the  instru- 
ment sounded  **  exceedinff  loud"  at  Sinai 
(Exod.  xiz.  16,  19 ;  xx.  IS),  and  that  used 
to  intimate  the  arrival  of  the  jubilee  (Lev. 
XXV.  9)  and  the  new  moon  (Psalm  Ixxxi.  3). 
The  priests  blew  it  when  by  Divine  direc- 
tion they  went  round  the  walls  of  Jericho 
(Josh.  vi.  4-9,  13,  16,  20) ;  So  did  various 
military  leaders  to  summon  or  to  give 
signals  to  their  soldiers  (Judg.  iii.  27 ;  vii. 
22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  xviii.  16,  etc.),  as  did 
David  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  15). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Qeren 
=r  **  a  horn,"  occurring  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  in  one  verse  (Josh.  vi. 
5).  It  is  the  same  as  the  Aramaic  Qeretif 
translated  **  comet "  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10, 
15.  It  was  the  horn  of  an  animal,  or 
in  later  times,  perhaps,  its  imitation  in 
metal. 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  JThat' 
•otarahj  from  khaUotner  =  *'  to  soimd  a 
trumpet,"  occurring  in  twenty-seven 
verses.  It  was  used  in  the  wildemess  **  for 
the  calling  of  the  congregation  and  for  the 
journeying  of  the  camps  "  (Numb.  x.  2). 
In  Canaan  it  was  subsequently  employed 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  services  {\ 
Chron.  xv.  24 ;  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  v.  12, 
etc.). 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Salpiriffki, 
properly  "a  war  trumpet"  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
8),  out  used  also  to  announce  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  31;,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xv. 
52).  Seven  trumpets  were  sounded  to 
introduce  as  many  apocalyptic  visions 
(Rev.  viii.-xi.  19). 

%  Femt  of  Trumpets.^A  Jewish  feast, 
on  which  there  was  to  be  a  **solenm 
rest,"  *'a  memorial  of  blowing  of 
trumpets."  **  an  holy  convocation,"  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  burnt-offering.  It  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
ri),  approximately  September,  and  was 
ned  to  celebrate  the  commencement 
on  that  day  of  the  civil  year  (Lev.  xxiii. 
24,  25— R. v.). 

Tryphidnm,  Tryidieiia  [Lat.  from  Gr. 
Truphaina  -  "  delicate  "]. 

A  woman  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sends 
his  salutation,  commending  her  for  labour- 
ing in  the  Lord  (Rom.  xvi.  12).     [Tbt- 

PH06A.] 

Tryplioaa  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Tntphosa  = 
••delicate"]. 

A  woman  at  Rome  whose  name  is 
oonpled  with  that  of  Tryphsna  in  the  list 
of  tnose  Romans  to  whom  Paul  sends  his 
salutation .  She  maybave  been  her  vounger 
sister,  and  with  her  laboured  in  the  Lord 
(Bom.  xvL  12).    [Tetphbna-] 


Tnlial  [Heb.  Thuhkal,  Tubhal].  {See 
the  article.) 

(1)  The  fifth  *<  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
2 ;  1  Chron.  i.  6). 

(2)  The  tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin. 
It  IS  mentioned  with  Javan  (luk  Ixvi.  19) 
and  with  Meshech  (Ezek.  xxxii.  26)  as 
trading  in  the  TVrian  markets  with  slaves 
and  vessels  of  orass  (copper  or  bronze) 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  Gog  was  the  chiei 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal  (xxxviii.  2, 3 ; 
xxxix.  1).  The  descendants  of  Tubal  are 
the  TubU  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and 
the  Tibareni  or  Tibarenoi  of  the  classical 
writers.    (For  their  country  and  history, 

M0  IklEBHSOH.) 

TnlwlpCalB  [Heb.  Tubhal  Qain  = 
"worker  in  metaUic slags  "  (?) ;  (Gesenius) ; 
**  producer  of  weapons'*  (Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  son  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  by  his  wife 
Zillah.  He  was  '*the  forger  of  every 
cutting  instrument  in  brass  (copper) 
and  iron  "  (Gen.  iv.  22— R.V.). 


TURTLE-DOVES. 

Turtle,  Turtle-dove        „ 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tor  (a 
primitive  word)  {Geaeniua)  =  **  sl  turtle- 
dove." It  was  gentle  and  harmless  (Psalm 
Ixxiv.  19),  and  was  oflfered  in  sacrifice 
(Gen.  XV.  9 ;  Lev.  i.  14  ;  xii.  6,  etc.). 
It  was  a  migratory  bird  (Song  ii.  12 ;  Jer. 
viii.  7).  Tmee  epedea  of  tume-dove  are 
descrioed  by  Tristram  as  occurring  in 
Palestine.  The  most  abundant  is  Turtur 
eommuniSfthe  common  turtle-dove,  which 
reaches  Palestine  from  the  South  in 
countless  numbers  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  departs  again  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  second  is  the  collared 
turtle-dove  {Turtur  risorius).  It  is  a 
summer  migrant,  breeding  in  Palestine 
in  trees  and  oushes ;  the  third  species,  the 
palm  turtle-dove  (Turtur  senegalensU), 
does  not  migrate,  but  remains  perman- 
entlv  in  the  Dead  Sea  valley,  which  has 
really  a  tropical  climate. 

Tyohioiui  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Tukhikos  = 
"casual,"  "fortuitous"]. 

An  Asiatic  Christian  who,  with  others, 
travelled  on  in  advance  of  Paul  from 
Macedonia  to  Troas,  and  awaited  the 
apo6tle*s  arrival  in  that  city  (Acts  xx.  4). 
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He  waa  sent  by  Paul  to  carry  to  its  desti- 
nation the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  being 
himself  apparently  a  man  of  iSphesus 
(Ephes.  vi.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  7).  Paul  proposed 
also  to  send  him  as  a  messenger  to  Titus  in 
Crete  (Titus  iii.  12).  Afterwards  he  was 
despatched  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  12). 

Tyraaanm  [Lat  from  Gr.  Turannos  = 
**  an  absolute  sovereign,*'  *' a  tyrant"]. 

A  schoolmaster  at  Ephesus,  in  whose 
school  Paul  disputed  with  the  view  of 
making  Christianity  known  after  he  no 
longer  had  access  for  the  purpose  to  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xiz.  9). 

Tjrre,  Tjrum  [Lat  7yr«*;  Gr.  Turos, 
from  Heb.  and  Phoemcian  T»or  =  *'  a 
rock"]. 

The  most  important  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  Palestine.  The 
priests  of  Melkarth  told  Herodotus  that  it 
was  founded  2,300  years  before  his  visit, 
which  would  make  the  city  come  into 
existence  about  2750  B.C.  Isaiah  ^xxiii.  7) 
describes  it  as  a  place  '*  whose  antiquity  is 
of  ancient  days.**  Still  Sidon  is  believed 
to  have  been  tiie  older  [Siik)n]  ;  but  Tyre 
when  it  rose  so  distanced  its  compamon 
dty  that  the  two  were  constantljr  alluded 
to  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  not  as  Sidon  and 
Tyre  (Jer.  xlvil  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  2 ;  Matt.  xi. 
21).  As  early  as  the  times  of  Joshua,  Tyre 
was  considered  a  strong  place.  It  lay  on 
the  border  of  Asher,  but  was  not  assigned 
to  that  or  any  other  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  29 ; 
Judg.  i.  31,  32),  nor  do  the  Israelites 
appear  to  have  possessed  it  at  any  period 
of  their  history.  In  the  time  of  David  it 
was  regarded  as  *'  a  stronghold  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7).  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  very 
friendly  with  David  and  Solomon,  aiding 
them  with  materials  for  the  erection  the 
former  of  his  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  11 :  1  Kings 
v.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1)  and  the  latter  of  the 
Temple  and  the  other  edifices  which  he 
built  (1  Kings  v.  1 ;  ix.  10-14 ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  3,  11 ;  cf.  Psahn  xlv.  12).  Another 
Hiram,  a  **  brass  "-founder,  who  cast  the 
pillars,  etc.,  for  the  Temple,  had  a  Tyrian 
father  (\  Kings  vii.  13,  14,  40,  45).  When 
Psalm  Ixxxiii.  was  written,  apparently  in 
the  Assyrian  period,  the  Tynans  had  jomed 
a  confederacy  against  the  ten,  or  the 
two  tribes,  or  against  the  whole  twelve 
(Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7,  8).  Their  taste,  how- 
ever, was  not  for  war,  but  for  commerce, 
money-making,  sea- voyages,  and  colonisa- 
tion ;  and  in  uiese  pursuits  they  were  so 
successful  that  Isaiah  could  refer  to 
Tyre  as  "the  merchant  city"  and  the 
** crowning  city**  ** whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth**  (Isa.  xxiii.  8,  11). 
About  878,  869,  or  826  B.C.  a  colony  from 
Tyre  founded  Carthage,  which  beoune  so 
formidable  a  rival  to  Rome.    About  724 


B.C.  Shalmaneser  IT.,  king  of  Assyris, 
besieged  Tyre,  from  which  he  had'pn- 
viously  exacted  heavy  tribute,  but  he  died 
in  722  without  effecting  its  captuze. 
[Saxabia.]  At  first  Tyre  was  on  tbe 
mainland  of  Palestine^ 'but  for  safetr'i 
sake  against  besiegers  it  was  transferred 
to  an  adjacent  island,  more  difficult  to 
assafl.  The  Romans  afterwards  called  tbe 
old  settlement  Palietyrns,  and  the  Greeki 
Palaituros  (Old  Tyre).  The  renxxral  most 
have  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Isaiah ; 
for  the  island  is  mentioned  (xxiii.  8) ;  in- 
deed, it  existed  at  a  very  much  earlier  period 


RUINS  OF  TTME. 

than  that  of  the  prophet.  He  wi 
missioned  to  lay  on  it  **  a  burden  "  (v 
1 ;  cf.  18) ;  so  also  were  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
22 ;  xxvii.  3  ;  xlvii.  4),  Joel  (Joel  iii.  4>8), 
Amos  (i.  9, 10),  and  Zecbariah  (Zech.  ix. 
2-4),  but  what  may  be  called  ttie  daaac 

Srop^ecy  against  Tyre,  entering  into  mora 
etail,is  that  of  Ezekiel  (Esek.xxvL-xxvm. 
19 ;  xxix.  18-20).  Most  of  then  nropbedes 
refer  to  a  siege  of  Tyre  by  I^ebachad- 
nezzar,  lasting  thirteen  years  (Joeephns, 
{Against  Apion,  i.  21).  It  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  he  took  any  part  of  tlM 
two  cities  (cf.  Ezek.  xxix.  18-20)  ;  if  he 
did,  it  was  probably  only  the  one  oa  the 
shore.  In  332  b.c.  Alexander  the  Great 
assailed  the  dty  on  the  island,  having 
made  his  way  to  it  bj  building  a  mok 
from  the  mainland  across  the  narrowstrait. 
But  it  soon  again  recovered  its  nroeperity 
(of.  Isa.  xjriS.  15-18).  Our  Lord  once 
visited  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt. 
XV.  21-31 ;  Mark  vii.  24-31),  and  peopfe 
from  the  region  occasionally  attenaed  on 
His  ministry  (Mark  iiL  8 ;  Lake  vi.  17) ; 
but  He  pointed  out  that  the  responabilitics 
of  those  heathen  dtiflB  wore  moch  ^tm  than 
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those  of  the  phicea  around  the  Lake  of 
Ghtlilee  which  constantly  heard  His  preach- 
ing and  saw  His  miracles  (Matt.  xi.  21, 
22  ;  Luke  x.  13,  14).  On  27th  June,  1124, 
Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders^  who  lost 
it  again  in  March,  1291,  since  which  time  it 
has  nearly  always  been  in  Mohammedan 
hands.  The  walls  are  now  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  or  have  la  part  disappeared  or 
been  coyered  by  sand.  Formerly  there  were 
two  harbours':  now  only  one,  '*  the  old. 
Sidonian  port,'*  is  in  use.  It  is  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island ;  the  other,  or 
the  Egyptian  port,  has  been  filled  with  sand. 
Alexander's  mole  still  remains  ;  it3  breadth 
is  nearly  half  a  mile.  Most  of  the  ruins, 
including  a  cathedral,  are  of  Crusadine 
times.  Conder  (iSwrt-^y  of  PaUstiWy  i.  21) 
thinks  that  old  Tyre  may  have  been  at  the 
fountains  and  reservoirs  cidled  lUs  el  Ain, 
which  supplied  the  city  with  water  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  starting  15  or  20 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  slope  for  its  descent.  Tyre, 
now  called  es  Siir,  was  for  a  considerable 

Kriod  all  but  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
the  present  century  it  has  slightly 
revived,  so  that  it  may  have  at  present 
3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  Its  houses 
are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  part  of  what 
was  once  the  island,  but  is  now  a  pro- 
montory jutting  out  from  the  shore. 
The  city  is  the  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
self. 

•'  Dim  Is  her  glory,  gone  her  ftiroe, 
Her  boasted  wealth  has  fled  ; 
On  her  proud  rock— alas  !  her  shame— 
The  flsher's  net  is  spread. 

•'  The  Tynan  harp  has  slumbered  long 
And  Tyria's  mirth  is  low  ; 
Tlie  timbrel,  dulcimer,  and  song 
Are  hushed,  or  wake  to  woe." 

Tttiis  [Tybe]  (Jer.  xxv.  22  ;  xxvii.  3 ; 
xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2-4,  7,  15;  xxvii. 
2,  3,  8,  32  ;  xxviii.  2, 12  ;  xxix.  18 ;  Hosea 
ix.  13 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10 ;  Zech.  ix.  2,  3— all 
A.V.). 


u 

Uoal  FHeb.  Ukhai,  Ukal^'*!  am 
weak  "  (l)r.  Samuel  Davidson)  ;  **  I  am 
strong"  {£wald^  ffdvemick,  etc.);  **I 
have  wearied  myself  **  (i?.  V.)  ;  "I  shall 
prevaU"  (Oxford  Bible)], 

If  really  a  proper  name,  then  it  is  that 
of  a  man,  to  whom  Agur  addressed  his 
**  prophecy  or  proverbs  '*  (Prov.  xxx.  1). 

n«l  [Heb.  =  "  wiU  of  God  "]. 
AsonofBani.   He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  34). 

UtaMW  [Heb.  CT^waz  =  *  *  and  Kenaz  "  (?)] . 
The  mai^inal  reading  for  ''even  Kenaz'' 


(1  Chron.  iv.  16— A V.).  The  R.V.  trans- 
lates  it  **and  Kenaz,'*  and  the  proper 
name  Uknaz  disappears. 

UlAl  [Heb.  of  doubtful  etymology]. 

A  river  on  the  banks  of  which  Daniel 
was  in  vision  when  he  saw  the  prophetic 
ram,  the  he-goat.  etc.  (Dan.  viii.  2,  16). 
The  Ulai  is  imaoubtedly  the  Eulceus; 
identified  both  with  the  Kerkhah,  which 
washes  the  walls  of  Susa  [Shushan],  and 
the  Karun,  which  flows  considerably  east- 
ward of  the  dty.  The  conflicting  views 
have  been  reconciled  by  the  appareutlv 
well-founded  supposition  that  the  Kerkhah 
sent  out  a  branch  from  a  spot  20  miles 
north-west  of  Susa,  which  joined  the 
Karun.  so  that  the  name  Uiai  might  be 
applied  to  both  rivers. 

Ulam  [Heb.  =  ** anterior  part"  {Ge» 
senius)  ;  "foremost"  {Oxford Bible)], 

(1)  A  Manassite,  a  son  of  Sher&ah  (1 
Chron.  vii.  16,  17). 

(2)  A  son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii.  39,  40). 

UUa  [Heb.  =  "a  yoke  "]. 

An  Asherite,  the  father  of  Arab, 
Hanniel,  and  Bezia  (1  Chron.  vii.  39 — 
R.V.). 

Ummali  [Heb.  =  "conjunction,"  ** com- 
munion," *'  community  "]. 

A  town  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30).  Dr. 
Thomson  (Land  and  the  Book,  295)  de- 
scribes a  place.  Alma,  **  a  small  hamlet  on 
the  top  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyrus,  about  5 
miles  from  the  shore  at  R&s  en  N&kftra," 
and  **  the  only  inhabited  village  on  that 
part  of  the  ladder,"  which  he  identifies 
with  Ummah.  The  Palestine  explorers, 
sharing  this  view,  call  the  place  Alma  esh 
Sh*aab.  It  is  about  3^  miles  inland  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  11  south  of  Tyre. 

Uaoleanness  [Eng.1  [Pubification 
(2)  (3)].     fLev.  V,  3 ;  vii.  20,  etc.) 

II  Tlie  Mosaic  law  makes  essentially  the 
same  demands  in  the  name  of  religion  that 
sanitary  science  now  does  on  its  own 
authority. 

Unioom  [Eng.  from  Lat.  Unieomius 
=  **  the  umcom,"  unicornis  =  **  one- 
homed  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Beem, 
occurring  in  nine  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  animal  was  possessed  of 
great  strength  (Numb,  xxiii.  22  ;  xxiv.  8), 
but  was  too  untamable  to  bend  its  neck  to 
the  yoke,  or  assist  man  in  his  agricultural 
labours  CJob  xxxix.  9-12).  It  was  frisky  in 
youth  (Ps.  xxix.  6),  but  doubtless  sobered 
down  in  middle  age.  If  Psalm  xcii.  10 
stood  alone,  one  might  suppose  that  it 
had  a  single  horn  standing  upright,  and 
the  A.  V.  calk  it  a  **  unicorn. "  (See  etym.) 
It  seema  to  have   been   the   Septuagint 
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translators  who  led  the  way  into  the 
error  of  suppoeing  that  the  animal  had  but 
a  single  horn  by  calline  it  *'  Monoeeros  " : 
i.e.  **  the  one-homed  (beast)/'  But  the 
Hebrew  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  savs  that  it  had 
**  horns/'  meaning  two,  ana  not  simply 
one.  (Cf.  the  A.y.  margin.)  The  margin  of 
Isa.  xxziv.  7  suffgrests  that  the  animal  \b 
the  "  rhinocerot "  ^the  rhinoceros),  but  the 
Hebrew  reetn  is  (uearly  the  rhnu  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 
(about  1120  to  1100  B.c.)  hunted  it  in  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 
Its  head  is  one  of  the  Accadian  characters, 
and  there  are  admirable  representations  of 


they  are  really  distinct.  The  B.Y.  is 
essentially  correct  in  rendering  reem  in  ill 
passages  but  one  "  the  wUa  ox,"'  and 
praiseworthy  in  ejecting  "  unicom"  from 
the  sacred  page.  The  popular  idea  of  it 
may  have  been  originally  suggested  bvthe 
sight  of  an  animal  m  profile,  with  oneWv 
edipfdng  the  other  one  behind  it;  bat 
whatever  its  origin,  it  is  now^  an  animal 
known  in  heramiy,  but  which  Xatun 
refuses  to  recognise. 

Uiml  [^eb.  =  *<  depreased  H. 
(1)  A  Xevite  of  the  seoooa  degree  m 
Dayid*8   reign,  who  acted   as  a  porter, 
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the  whole  animal  by  the  Assyrian  artists, 
showini^p  it  to  be  tne  Bos  primigenius  of 
naturalists.  These  pictures  are  specially 
interesting,  as  the  animal  is  now  extinct 
not  merely  on  and  around  Lebanon,  but 
everywhere.  Its  previous  occurrence  in 
the  region  mentioned  is,  however,  inde- 
pendently pnroved  by  the  tact  that  Tristram 
discovert  its  teeth  in  the  bone-caves  of 
Lebanon.  When  first  it  came  into  exist- 
ence, in  the  **  Pleistocene  "  period,  it  was 
of  great  dimensions,  being  from  11^  to  12 
feet  loni^;  but  as  time  rolled  on  the 
species  diminished  in  size.  Julius  Caesar, 
who  met  with  it  in  Gaul,  described  it  as  the 
Bo8  urus  (Cresar  De  Bella  Gallieo,  vi.  28). 
Independently  of  its  size,  it  is  distinguisheid 
from  the  common  ox  by  having  a  flatter 
forehead  and  large  horns  with  double 
curvature ;  but  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  (Q^/ar. 
Jour,  Geol,  Soe,  zxii  392)  is  doubtful  if 


besides  playing  the  psaltery  (1  Chroa.  zv. 
18,  20). 
(2)  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabd 
xii.  9). 

Upluunriii  [Aramaic= ''and  divisions  **]• 
[MmrE.]    (Dan.  v.  25.) 

Uiduui  [Heb.,  a  corruption  of  Ophib 

A  place  from  which  gold  was  brought 
(Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  same,  aR«x- 
ently,  as  Ophib  (q.v.). 

Ur  [Heb.  =  " right"]. 

A  city  or  town,  more  fully  called  Tr  of 
the  Chaldees,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ;  xv.  7 ;  Neh.  ix.  7).  It» 
site  is  now  generally  held  to  have  been  at 
Mugheiror  Um-mugheir  =  •*  Bitumened, 
or  the  Mother  of  Bitumen,  in  I^*?[ 
Babylonia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
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Euphrates.  It  is  called  on  izuBciibed  bricks 
Hot,  and  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
moon-god.  Considerable  ruins  are  still 
found  on  its  site. 

UriMUM  [USBAJnTS]. 

UrlNumfl,  U^lMUM  {Lai.  Urbanus  = 
"urban,"*'belongingtoacity,"**urbane" 
"  pleasant  in  manner/'  **  polite."  In  N.T. 
Gr.  Ourbanot.  Urbane  is  an  unsuitable 
form,  for  it  has  a  feminine  look]. 

A  Christian  to  whom  the  Apostle  Fftul 
sent  his  salutation  (Bom.  xvi.  v). 

Uii  [Heb.  =3  "  fiery,"  or  perhaps  a 
shorter  form  of  Vriyah  =  •'  light  of 
Jehovah"]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Bezaleel  the  craftsman 
(Exod.  xxzi.  2). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Qeber  (1 
Kings  iT.  19). 

(3;  A  porter  whom  Ezra  induced  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  24). 

JMah  [Heb.  Uriyah  =  *'  light,  fire,  or 
fame  of  Jehovah."    In  N.T.  Gr.  Ouriaa], 

(1)  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  39  *  1  Chron.  xi.  41),  whom 
the  king  arranged  to  have  placed  at  an  ex- 
posed point  in  a  battle  with  the  Ammonites 
and  lose  his  life,  to  prevent  his  discovering 
an  intrigue  which  his  sovereign  had  been 
carrying  on  with  the  faithful  soldier's  wife 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1-27  ;  Matt.  i.  6).     [Urias.] 

(2)  A  priest,  one  of  two  witnesses  to  a 
roll  writiten  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  viii.  2).  He 
was  probably  the  same  as  Ubuah  (1) 
(q.v.). 

(3)  A  priest,  the  &ther  of  a  certain 
Meremoth  (Ezra  viii  33).  Called  in  Neh. 
iii.  4,  21  Unjah.    [Uruah  (3)]. 

(4)  One  of  those  who  stood  hj  Ezra  while 
he  addressed  the  people  (Neh.  viil  4 — R.  V.). 
Called  in  the  A.  V.  Urijah.    [Ubuah  (4).] 

UriM  [Or.  Ourias,  [Ubuah.]  (Matt. 
i.6— A.VO. 

Uriel  [Heb.  =  "  Ught  of  God  "]. 

(1)  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  vi.  24;  xv.  5,  11). 

(2)  A  man  of  Gibeah  whose  daughter 
Michaiah  was  Abijah's  mother  (2  Chron. 
ziii.  2). 

Vri^wJOL  [Heb.  Urimhy  Uriyahu  - 
"  liffht  of  Jehovah."  Noe.  1,  3,  and  4  are 
of  the  first  form,  and  No.  2  of  the  second]. 

(1)  The  hiffh  priest  in  Ahaz's  reign  who 
was  directea  to  make  an  altar  like  that 
which  caught  the  king's  fancy  at  Damas- 
cus (2  Kizigs  xvi.  10-16). 

(2)  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jeanm.  He  agreed  with  Jeremiah 
in  predicting  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  about  to  be  temporarily  destroyed, 
which  so  enraged  king  Jehoiakim  that  he 
•ought  to  kill  the  prophet  of  evil.    Ui::ijah 
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fled  to  Egypt,  but  was  brought  baek  and 
slain  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 

(3)  [Uriah  (3)].    (Neh.  iii.  4,  21.) 

(4)  [Umah  (4)].    (Neh.  viii.  4— A.V.) 

Urlm  [Heb.  =  **  lights,"  the  plural  of 
C^ri  =  "  light."    5r7the  article]. 

UBnc  AND  Thummoc  [Heb.,  literally 
**  light "  and  "  perfection" ;  but  it  is  prob- 
ably a  plural  of  "excellence,"  in  which 
case  it  would  be  =  "  light  and  perfection"]. 
A  symbol,  of  what  nature  we  imow  not,  of 
the  two  high  qualities  now  described  was 
to  be  "put  in  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment," and  it  was  said  "thev  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in  before  the 
Lord,  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment 
of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart 
continually"  (Exod.  xxvin.  30— E.V.). 
Some  have  identified  them  with  the  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  en- 
graved, which  were  also  put  on  Aaron's 
breastplate  (15-21);  but  the  two  are  men- 
tioned separately,  as  if  they  were  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  Unm  and  Thum- 
mim  are  generally  placed  in  this  order 
(Exod.  xxviii.  30 ;  Lev.  viii  8 ;  Ezra  ii.  63; 
Neh.  vii.  65),  but  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  the 
arran^ment  is  reversed.  Sometimes  the 
Urim  IS,  or  are,  placed  alone  (Numb, 
xxvii.    21).      The   priest   wearing   these 

rbols  could  inquire  for  an  Israeute  "  by 
judgment  of  the  Urim  before  the 
Lord'*  {ibid).  Saul  apparentlv  did  so, 
but  on  account  of  his  moral  defects,  no 
answer  was  vouchsafed  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6). 
When  the  Jews  retumea  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  no  priest  with  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  in  the  party ;  they,  in  con- 
sequence, bv  Nehemiah's  order,  forbore 
to  **  eat  of  the  most  holy  things  "  (Ezraii. 
63;  Neh.  vii.  65). 

UsQnr  [Eng.  from  Lat.  ITsura^ 
"uaing,"  "use,"  "interest  of  money," 


In  tM  Primary  Seme. — Interest  of  money 
without  any  imputation  that  it  is  extor- 
tionate in  amount.  By  the  Mosaic  law  an 
Israelite  was  not  to  exact  interest  on 
monej  from  his  brother  Israelite,  though 
he  mi^ht  do  it  from  a  stranger — i.e.  from 
a  foreigner  who  had  not  become  natural- 
ised among  the  chosen  people  (Exod.  xxii. 
25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  36,  37 ;  Deut  xxiii.  19,  20  ; 
cf .  Neh.  V.  7  ;  Psalm  xv.  5 ;  Prov.  xxviii. 
8  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  2  ;  Jer.  xv.  10 ;  Ezek.  xviii. 
8,  13,  17 ;  xxii.  12 ;  Matt.  xxv.  27 ;  Luke 
xix.  23).  There  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible 
in  which  "  usury  "  is  used  unequivocally 
in  the  modem  sense  for  excessive  interest. 

Utlial  [Heb.  =  "  whom  Jehovah  suc- 
cours" {Uesenim)\  "helpful"  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Ammihud.  He  dwelt  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix.  4). 
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(2)  A  son  of  BigraL  He  acoompanied 
Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viiL  14). 

U«  [Heb.  rtg  =  **.»oft  and,9anciy  soil " 
{GeMcniwf) ;  "  Gentile  "  (.Oxford  Bible)]. 

I.  A  Man. 

(1)  The  eldest  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23), 
and  grandson  of  Shem  H  Chron.  i.  17). 

(2)  The  eldest  son  ot  Dishau,  a  Horite 
•*  duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28^. 

(3)  The  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah 
(Gen.  xxu.  21— R.V.).  The  A.V.  spells  the 
name  Huz  (q.v.). 

II.  A  Country, 

The  country  to  which  Job  belonged  (Job 
i.  1).  In  Jeremiah^s  time  it  had  kui^ra 
rJer.  XXV.  20).  The  **  daughter  of  Edom^* 
awelt  there,  as  if  Uz  was  an  Edomite  dis- 
trict or  town  (Lam.  iv.  21).  Gesenius 
considers  that  it  lay  between  the  Edomite 
territory  and  the  Euphrates,  where  Pto- 
lemy's Audtai  or  Ausitai  dwelt:  a  view 
with  which  Prof.  Porter  agrees. 

UMd  [Heb.  =  ♦•  robust,"  "  strong  "  (?) 
{Oeaeniut) ;  "  hoped  for"  {Oxford  B%ble% 

The  fatiier  of  a  certain  Pal&l  who  helped 
to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

UMd  [Heb.  =  "a  wanderer"  (Oxford 
BibU)], 

The  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  21).  The  name  still  ling^  in 
Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia. 

Usn  [Heb.  =  **  strength  "]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  vi.  29). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  or  a  descendant 
of  Ehud  (I  Chron.  viii.  7). 

(3)  The  same  as  Uzzah  (q.v.)  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  7,  9,  10, 11). 

(4)  The  founder  of  a  family  of  Nethi- 
nim,  members  of  which  returned  from 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

%  The  Gai-den  of  Uzza, — A  garden  which, 
originally  belonging. to  some  Uzza,  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  hands  of  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah.  Both  he  and  his  son  Amon 
were  buried  in  the  place  (2  Kmgs  zxi.  18, 
26 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  20).  The  garden 
was  apparently  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  but 
the  exact  spot  is  undetermined. 

Usiali,  Vmmm  [Heb.  =  '*  stren^  "]. 

A  son  of  Abinadab,  of  what  tnbe  is  un- 
known. When  the  ark  had  reached  the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon,  or  Chidon,  on  its 
way  to  the  city  of  David,  the  oxen  stumbled, 
and  Uzzah,  putting  forth  his  hand  to  sup- 
port the  sacred  symbol,  was  struck  dead. 
Theplace  was  therefore  osdled  Perez-uzzah, 
or  iJzza  ("breach of  Uzzah  "  ** breaking 
out  against  Uzzah  "),  and  long  retained 
the  name  (2  Sam.  vi.  3-11 ;  1  Chron.  xiii. 
7-14). 

Usaen-flheerali,  Uuen-tfiermli  PHeb. 
=  "  the  ear."  or  rather  **  the  angle  of 
Sheerah  (?)  "  {Geaetiiwt)],     [Shbbah.] 


A  village  built  by  the  granddaugber  or 
daughter  of  Ephraim.  It  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  two  Beth- borons.  (I 
Chron.  viL  24).  It  is  considered  to  have 
been  at  Beit  Sira,  3  miles  west-by-south 
of  the  nether  Beth-horon,  and  1'6  west- 
by-north  of  Jerusalem. 

Usil  [Heb.,  a  contraction  of  Uzziyah], 

[UZZIAH.] 

( 1 )  The  eldest  son  of  Tola,  and  the  grand- 
son of  IsBochar  (1  Chron.  vii.  2,  3). 

(2)  The  son  of  Bukki,  and  the  father  of 
Zerahiah,  of  the  race  of  Aaron  (1  Chron. 
vi.  5,  6,  51).  He  was  an  ancestc^  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  4). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  the  second  son  of  Bela 
(1  Chion.  vii.  7). 

(4)  Another  Benjamite,  the  son  of 
Michri,  and  the  father  of  £lah  (1  Chron. 
ix.  8). 

(5^  A  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of  the 
Levites  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

(6)  A  priest,  one  of  thoee-who  assisted  at 
the  dedication  of  the  rebuilt  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  xii.  42). 

(7)  A  ^est  of  the  house  of  Jedaiah. 
This  Uzzi  lived  in  the  days  of  the  high 
priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  19). 

Usd»  [Heb.  Uzziya],     fUzziAH.] 
An  Ashterathite,  one  of  l)avid*s  mighty 
men  (1  Chron.  xi.  44). 

Usadali  [Heb.  Uzztyah,  UzziyaAm  = 
"  might  of  Jehovah."  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5 
are  of  the  first  form,  No.  2  of  the  second, 
and  No.  3  of  both]. 

(1)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  sonof  Sfaaul 
(1  Chron.  vi.  24). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  J^onathan 
(not  Saul*s  son)  in  David's  time  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  25). 

(3)  A  long  of  Judah,  called  in  2  Kin^ 
XV.  1,  etc.,  Azariah,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxvu 
etc,  Isa.  i.  1,  vi.  1;  Hos.  i.  1;  Amos 
i.  1,  and  Zechariah  xiv.  5  Uznsih.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Amaziah,  by  the 
A.y.,  about  810  B.C.,  being  then  sixtden 
years  old.  He  personally  worshipped 
Jehovah,  but  did  not  take  awaj  the 
high  places  at  which  his  people  sacri- 
ficed to  other  g^ods.  He  opined  important- 
victories  over  the  Philistmes,  the  Arabs, 
the  Ammonitesj  and  other  foes.  He  im- 
proved the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  weapons  and  military  engines  of  his 
army.  He  promoted  agriculture  by  build- 
ing towers  in  the  desert  and  digging  wells. 
£&ted  by  his  prosperity,  he  enterod  the 
Temple  against  pri«tly  remonstrance,  and 
was  strudc  with  leprosy,  from  whidi  he 
never  recovered.  He  had  therefore  to 
associate  his  son  Jotham  with  him  in  the 
government.  His  rei^  extended  to 
fifty-two  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixfy-eight,  about  the  year  B.C.  768  (A.V.) 
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(2  Kings  XV.  1-7;  2  Chron.  xxW.  1-23). 
before  his  decease  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  and  Amos  had  begun  their  public 
career  (Isa.  i.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  Hosea  i.  1 ;  Amos 
i.  1). 

f4)  A  priest,  and  son  of  Horim.  He  was 
induced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezra  x.  21], 

(5)  The  son  of  a  certain  Zechariah,  and 
the  father  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

Usilel  [Heb.  =  *' power  or  might  of 
Ood"]. 

(1)  A  Levite,  the  youngest  son  of 
Xohath,  and  the  uncle  of  Aaron.  He 
founded  the  family  of  the  Uzzielites  (Exod. 
vi.  18,  22 ;  Lev.  x.  4 ;  Numb.  iii.  19,  27, 
30;  1  Chron.  vi  2,  18;  xxvi.  23).  Am- 
minadab,  the  chief  of  the  Uzzielites,  with 
112  of  his  brethren,  were  organised  by 
David  for  service  when  he  brought  up  the 
ark  to  the  dty  of  David  (1  Chron.  xv.  10). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  the  third  son  of  Bela 
<1  Chron.  vii.  7). 

(3)  An  instrumentalist  in  David's  reign. 
He  was  a  son  of  Heman  (i  Chron.  xxv.  4). 
Called  in  verse  18  AzareeL 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Jeduthun.  He 
assisted  king  Hezekioh  in  his  work  of  re- 
formation (2  Chron.  xxix.  14). 

(5)  A  Simeonite  captain,  one  of  thoFe 
who,  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  led  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  .^nalekites  of  Mount 
Seir  (1  Chron.  iv.  41-43). 

(6^  A  ffoldsmith,  a  eon  of  Harhaiah. 
Ho  neloed  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  8). 


Valieb  [Heb.  Vahebh,  of  unknown 
meaning]. 

An  unknown  place,  referred  to  in  an  ob- 
scure quotation  from  a  now  lost  volume  : 
•♦The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord" 
(Numb.  xxi.  14,  15— R.V.).  The  A.V. 
translates  Vaheb  in  Sufah.  margin, 
•*storm,"  **  what  He  did  in  the  Red  Sea." 

Valsatha,  Vajesatlia  [Heb.  Vayezatha 
<from  Persian)  =  "white,^'  "pure"  {Ge- 
senius) ;  *<8trong  as  the  camel "  (?)  {Oxford 
BibU)]. 

The  youngest  son  of  Hamau  (Esther  ix. 
«). 

Vaalah  [Heb.  TawyaA  =  "  distress  " 
{Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  son  of  Bani.  He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  36). 

Vaslml  [Heb.  See  the  article]. 

According  to  1  Chron.  vi.  28— A.V.  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  the  same  as  Joel  of  verse  33, 
and  of  1  Sam.  viii.  2.    But  in  the  B.V.  it 


is  considered  that  Joel  has  accidentally 
slipped  out,  and  that  Yashni  should  uq 
rendered  **  and  the  second,"  in  which  case 
it  disappears  as  a  proper  name. 

VMhtl  [Heb.  from  Persian  =  <*  a 
beautiful  woman  "]. 

The  queen  of  the  Persian  sovereign 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  (?).  While  the  king 
feasted  the  men,  the  queen  entertained 
the  women  in  the  palace  royal.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  festivities,  the  monarch, 
partly  affected  bv  the  wine  he  had  drunk, 
wished  to  bring  Vashti  to  be  exhibited  to 
his  boon  companions  or  guests,  regardless 
of  the  fact  tnat  this  was  a  violation  of 
Oriental  ideas  of  propriety.  Vashti  very 
properly  stood  on  her  womanly  rights, 
and  would  not  come.  For  this  she  was 
pretty  summarilv  divorced  and  deposed. 
(For  subsequent  events,  sec  Estheb.) 
(Esther  i.  9-ii.  1.) 

VeU  [English^. 

Veils  of  one  kmd  or  other  were  early  in 
use  amon^  Oriental  females  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65 ;  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned they  must  have  been  larger  and  of 
less  flim^  material  than  that  now  em- 
ployed. WhattheA.V.callsEuth's*'vail" 
which  was  large  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
six  measures  of  barley,  the  B.V.  terms  her 
mantle  (Buth  iii.  15-17).  (For  the  veils  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  see  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple.)  The  rending  of  the 
veil  by  the  earthijuake  at  the  death  of 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  61)  symbolised  the 
throwing  open  of  the  most  holy  place, 
hitherto  entered  only  b^  the  high  priest  on 
one  solitary  annual  visit,  to  every  sincere 
worshipper,  even  the  humblest ;  and  at  all 
times,  wnensoever  he  might  feel  spirituallv 
moved  to  make  an  approach  to  God  (cf. 
Heb.  ix.  8 ;  X.  19-22). 

Verstons  [English]. 

Translations  oi  the  Bible  or  of  any  por- 
tions of  it  into  vernacular  toncrues,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understana  the  original 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
possible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  treat 
the  subject  exhaustively ;  all  that  can  be 
done  will  be  to  select  the  versions  which 
are  most  valuable  for  critical  purposes  or 
are  of  most  interest  to  the  ordinary  English 
reader,  and  ignore  the  rest.  Those  selected 
fall  under  two  divisions. 

L  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
whole  or  in  part^  the  majority  of  them  for 
Jewish  use, 

(1)  Samaritan  Versions,  [Samabitan 
Pentateuch.] 

(2)  The  Chxef  Chaldee  Tar  gums. —Whea 
the  Jews  returned  from  captivity  they 
brought  back  with  them  the  commercial 
langimge  of  Babylon — Aramaic — which  was 
misnamed   Chaldee^  from  the  erroneouit 
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belief  that  it  was  the  ordinary  language 
spoken  by  the  Babvlonian  conquerors. 
[Abam.  asBBXW  %  (2).]  When  l^zm.  in- 
stitutea  or  restored  the  reading  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  Jewish  worship,  he  and  his 
supporters  "  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
€roa  distinctly  [margin,  **  with  an  inter- 
pretation "1 ,  so  that  they  understood  the 
reading  *'  (N"eh.  viii.  8 ;  cf.  1-7)  ;  in  other 
words,  they  tnmslated  from  Hebrew  into 
Aramaic,  adding  occasional  explanatory 
oonmients  on  difficult  passages.  His  suc- 
cessors following  his  example,  the  hearers 
expected  the  translations  and  explanations 
as  regtdarly  as  the  reading  of  the  original. 
At  fint  the  comments  were  oral,  but  ulti- 
mately they  were  put  in  writing  and 
circulated.  They  were  called  Targums, 
meaning  '*  interpretations,"  or  truisla- 
iions.  About  the  end  of  the  third  or  early 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  the  Tar- 
gum  of  **  Onkelos/*  who  was  perhaps  the 
same  as  Aouila  [I.  (3)],  was  produced  at 
Babylon.  That  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, 
which  was  not  complete,  followed  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  fourth  century,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  Syria  or  Pidestine  in 
the  latter  hall  of  the  seventh.  Other 
briefer  and  more  fragmentary  Targums 
excited  less  notice  when  they  appeared. 

(S)  The  Chief  Greek  Vernons. 

(a)  The  SEPTxrAaiNT  (q.v.). 

{bS  The  translation  oi  Aquila,  a  Jew  of 
Pontus,  who  was  probably  the  Onkelos  of 
the  Chaldee  Targums  [I.  (2)],  was  made, 
apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  A.D.,  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men, who  had  come  to  regard  tne 
Septuagint  as  a  Christian  book.  [Seftua- 
ourr.] 

{e)  The  translation  by  Theodotion,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  Ephesian  of  the 
Ebionite  sect. 

(d)  The  translation,  in  the  same  century, 
by  Symmachus,  who  was  an  Ebionite,  a 
'*  Samaritan,**  or  both. 

II.  Vei'sions  intended  to  he  of  the  whole 
Bibie,  chiefly  for  Christian  use, 

{y\  Sypae  Versions. 

(a)  The  Peshito  (meaning  simple)  Ver- 
sion.— That  of  the  New  Testament  seems 
to  have  been  in  circulation  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  but  the  text  appears  to 
have  been  altered  in  various  places  in  the 
fifth.  A  fragmentary  copy  of  the  Syrian 
gospels  was  found  in  1842  in  a  Nitrian 
monastery  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which 
I>r.  Cureton  believed  to  be  also  of  the  fifth 
century :  a  view  generally  accepted.  It  is 
of  great  use  for  critical  purposes.  The  Old 
Te^ament  Peshito  version  was  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  was  the  first  one  in  any 
language  made  for  Christian  use.  It  can 
be  proved  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  and  may  have  been  made 
about  A.i>.  200. 


J 6)  The  Phihxenian  F^rmoit.— This  is  lo 
led  because  it  was  translated  (in  5tt 
A.D.)  by  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  HierapoSs. 
in  Ajsia  Minor. 

(2)  Latin  Versi<ms, 

(a)  The  North  Afrietm  Ternom,-- 
Startling  as  the  assertion  may  iqipear,  it  is 
believeathat  for  the  first  two  centuries  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis  of  the  BomsB 
empire  was  essentially  Greek,  and,  speak- 
ing the  Greek  language,  f  dt  no  need  of  a 
Latin  Bible.  The  necessity  first  arose  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  century  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  in  use  in  that  region. 

(6)  The  Italu.— The  language  of  the 
North  African  version  [No.  (a)]  was,  <tf 
course,  somewhat  provincial,  aiia  grated  a 
little  on  the  ears  of  the  Latan-speaking 
Bomans  of  the  capital.  In  the  fourth 
century,  therefore,  a  recension  of  it  took 
place  which,  from  being  made  in  Italy,  was 
called  the  Itala. 

(r)  The  Vulgate, —  Thi^  iasne  of  the 
Itala  was  followed  by  other  reoensioiis, 
of  which  almost  the  only  effect  was  to 
bring  the  text  into  confusion;  till  at 
length  a  Christian  father,  Jerome,  or 
Hieronvmus  (a.d.  329-420),  well  fitted  for 
the  task,  grappled  with  and  overcame  the 
difficulty.  Alter  a  life  of  varied  inddeot,  in 
387  he  took  up  his  residence ina  monastoy 
at  Bethlehem,  and  commenced  his  Latin 
translation,  the  idea  of  whidi  seems  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  Dama- 
sus.  Bishop  of  Bome,  to  whom  he  bad  once 
acted  as  private  secretary.  At  first  he 
proceeded  in  a  very  conservative  mirit,  as 
his  project  was  unpopular  with  the  less  in- 
telligent members  of  theChurch ;  bat  after- 
wards he  went  forward  more  boldly,  and 
consequently  with  more  valuable  results. 
The  translation  was  issued  in  instalments, 
but  before  he  died  (at  the  age  of  ninety) 
he  had  become  partlj  reviser,  partly  author, 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  now 
called  the  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
portion  of  tiie  work  was  made  by  Jerome 
from  the  Hebrew  language,  whidi  he  had 
acquired  after  he  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  to  qualify  himself  forms  great  tadL 
His  own  generation  gave  him  abuse  rather 
than  gratitude  for  the  very  important 
service  he  had  rendered  it ;  and  the  eminent 
father,  whose  temper  was  none  of  the  heft, 
retorted  by  expressing  the  contempt  which 
knowledge  feels  for  bmtant  and  aggreanve 
ignorance.  As  the  ages  rolled  forward,  his 
work,  which  was  done  not  for  one  genera- 
tion, but  for  all  sucoeediiig  time,  was  more 
and  more  appreciated.  The  Vulgate  be- 
came the  Bible  of  the  whole  Western 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  notwith- 
standing vernacular  translations,  remains 
the  BiUe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
still.   Arecensionof  the  text  was  made  by 
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Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  Charlemagne, 
about  802.  The  Latin  Vulgate  was  the 
first  book  ever  printed,  having  been  issued 
irom  the  press  about  1455,  soon  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  On  April  8th,  1546, 
the  CouncU  of  Trent  made  a  decree  which 
«xpresBed  the  wish  for  a  fresh  revision. 
Scholars  were  dilatory  about  undertaking 
the  duty,  till  a  pontiff  of  iron  will,  Six- 
tus  v.,  urged  on  the  work,  and  even  took 
a  personal  part  in  its  accomplishment.  The 
revision  was  published  in  1590.  A  different 
one  came  forth  under  the  auspices  of 
another  Pope  (Clement  YIII.)  in  1592.  It 
was  an  miprovement  on  the  Sixtine 
edition,  but  did  not  quite  render  it  obso- 
lete. Both  editions  are  still  in  use.  It 
is  hx>m  the  Vulgate  that  a  large  part  of 
the  teciinical  langua^  used  in  meology  is 
pretty  directly  denved.  For  instance, 
**  sacrament,**  ** justification,"  and  **sanc« 
tification  "  are  smiply  the  Anglidsed  forms 
of  aacramentum^  justification  and  »anct\fi» 
eatio,  occurring  in  the  Vulgate. 


rS)  English  Fenums, 


Early  English  Versions,— In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  portions  of  Scripture,  especi- 
ally the  Paalms,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  translated 
into  the  vernacular  tongue.  After  the 
language  had  been  modifi^  by  the  Norman 
conquest,  other  portions  of  scripture,  es- 
pecially the  Qospels,  were  rendered  into 
the  language  of  the  nation.  But  no  effort 
was  made  similarly  to  treat  the  Bible  as 
a  whole. 

{b)  Wyeliffe  and  Purvey's  Bible,— Oi 
tmis  there  are  two  versions:  the  first 
apparently  between  1382  and  1383,  and  the 
fieoond  about  1388.  The  first,  which  was 
unpolished  in  language,  was  mainly  Wy- 
cliffe's;  the  second,  which  was  more 
refined,  emanated  chiefly  from  I*urvey, 
Wydiffe,  who  was  bom  about  1324  (?)  a.d., 
having  died  on  31st  December,  1384.  The 
best  Imown  version  is  Purvey*s.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  its  language.  The  verse  quoted 
is  John  iii.  16 :  **  For  God  louede  so  the 
world  that  he  gaf  his  oon  bigetun  sone, 
that  ech  man  that  bileueth  in  him  perische 
not,  but  haue  euerlastynge  lijf.'^  Both 
versions  were  made  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. 

(e)  About  1526  there  arrived  from 
abroad  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek  by  the  reformer 
William  Tyndal,  who  had  left  his  native 
Thigiandto  eeciqie  persecution.  It  excited 
groat  opposition  irom  the  leading  digni- 
taries of  the  then  dominant  Church, 
though  many  of  the  common  people  re- 
ceive it  gladly.  In  1530  he  puDUsned  at 
Hamburg  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  ori^pnal  Hebrew.  In  1534  a  fresh 
edition  of  his  New  Testament  appeared. 
Me  was  arrested  on  the  23rd  or  24tn  May, 


1535.  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  perma- 
nently settled,  and  on  the  6th  October, 

1536,  was  first  strangled  and  then  burnt  as 
*' a  heretic." 

(rf)  Coverdale'-s Bible,— TYnawaattie  work 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  who  published  it  in 
1535,  with  no  mention  who  the  printer  was 
or  fiom  what  city  or  town  it  issued.  Dr. 
Eadie  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  from 
Zurich ;  others  have  thought  of  Frankfort 
or  Cologne.  It  was  the  first  complete 
English  Bible.  It  was  made  from  the 
German  Bible  and  from  the  Vulgate. 
Some  of  the  felicitous  terms  and  musical 
rhythm  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the 
Authorised  Version  began  with  Cover- 
dale. 

(e)  Matthew*s  Bible, — Matthew  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  only  an  assumed 
name,  the  real  translator  beinff  John 
Rogers,  the  fij^  inart3rr  in  the  Marian 
persecution.  His  Bible  was  made  from  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  was  pub- 
lished abroad --perhaps  at  Antwerp — and 
appeared  in  1537.  It  had  bold  annotations, 
yet  it  was  the  first  Bible  licensed  by  public 
authority. 

(/)  Tavemer*s  Bible,— T\aA  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1539,  and  was  designed  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  *^  Matthew's  *' 
translation,  and  especially  of  his  daring 
explanatory  notes. 

Ig)  The  Great  Bible;  caUed  also 
Cranmer*s  Bible,  —  The  first  name  was 
^ven  it  on  account  of  its  size.  It  appeared 
m  1539,  and  was  produced  mainly  by  the 
revision  of  '*  Matthew's '*  text.  It  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  seven  editions  of  it 
ere  long  appeared. 

(A)  The  Geneva  Bible, — ^This  revision 
was  the  work  of  the  exiles  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Geneva  during  the  Marian  perse- 
cution. It  was  a  revision  of  Tyndal, 
coUated  with  the  Great  Bible.  From  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  *' breeches"  in 
Gten.  iii.,  where  the  A.V.  was  subsequently 
to  have  **  aprons,"  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Breeches  Bible."  The  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1557,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1560.  It  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  division  into  verses.  It  was  well 
received  among  the  common  people,  es- 
pecially those  of  Puritan  tendency,  and 
was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Scotland. 

(t)  TIhe  Bisho^^  Bible.— The  Geneva 
Bible  [see  (h)]  bemg  less  acceptable  to  the 
bishops,  they,  in  1568,  issued  one  of  their 
own.  It  borrowed  from  the  Geneva 
version  the  division  of  the  chapters  into 
verses.  In  1571  Convocation  pronounced 
in  its  favour.  It  was  founded  chiefly  on 
the  Great  Bible,  though  borrowing  a  few 
variations  from  the  Geneva  version. 

(J)  The  Jtheims  and  Douag  Bible.— This 
is  tne  Boman  Catholic  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  made  from  the  Vulgate, 
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and  published,  the  New  Testament  at 
Bheinui  in  1582,  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
Douay  in  1609-10. 

{k)  The  Authorised  rersion,— The  pro- 
posal to  make  this  version  came,  apparently 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  nom  Dr. 
Reinolds,  or  Reynolds,  Presideiit  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  during  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence, on  the  14th,  16th,  and  18th  January, 
1604.  The  king— James  I. — whose  interest 
in  theology  is  well  known,  was  pleased 
by  the  proposal,  and  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1604,  he  ordered  **that  a  trans- 
lation be  made  of  the  whole  Bible,  as 
consonant  as  can  be  to  the  original  Helnnew 
and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be  set  out  and 
printed,  without  any  marginal  notes,  and 
only  to  be  used  in  all  churches  of  England 
in  time  of  Divine  Service.**  The  king 
appointed  fifty-four  translators,  but  only 
forty-seven  took  part  in  the  work.  They 
were  formed  into  six  companies,  two  of 
which  met  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford, 
and  two  at  Cambridge.  The  work  was 
issued  in  1611,  with  a  fulsome  dedication 
to  King  James.  It  is  the  translation  now 
in  use,  which  has  so  endeared  itself  to 
British  Christians  that  its  praise  is  in  all 
the  Churches  (Eadie,  English  Bible,  Vols. 
I.  and  II.). 

(Q  The  Revised  Version, — No  human 
proauction  is  perfect ;  and  certain  minute 
faults  in  the  Authorised  Version,  visible 
to  scholars  rather  than  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  appeared  with  increasing  distinct- 
ness as  time  rolled  on.  In  Febrtuuy,  1870, 
the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury planned,  not  a  new  translation,  but  a 
fresh  revision  of  the  time-honoured  ver- 
sion. Two  companies  were  formed  for  the 
purpose — one  for  each  Testament-^d 
being  also  sought  and  obtained  from 
sohours  outside  the  Church  of  England, 
and  after  a  time  also  from  those  of 
America.  The  work  was  begun  on  22nd 
June,  1870.  The  New  TestEunent  took 
ten  and  a  half  years,  and  was  published  in 
May,  1881.  The  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  commenced  on  30th  June, 
1870,  and  was  completed  in  fourteen  years, 
on  20th  June^  1884.  As  a  work  of  art,  the 
Revised  is  mferior  to  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  phrases  in  some  cases  being 
less  felicitous,  and  the  sentences  less  perfect 
in  their  rhythm  and  their  cadence.  As  a 
work  of  science  it  is  a  ^^reat  improvement 
on  the  Authorised  Version.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  present  volume  the  writer  has 
required  mmutely  to  examine  the  new 
translation,  and  nas  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  revisers'  work.  If,  after  a 
brief  blaze  of  popularity,  it  may  have  been 
treated  with  some  neglect,  the  depression 
will  be  only  temporazy.    The  work  done 


has  been  done  for  all  succeeding  time,  and 
while  at  some  future  period  the  English- 
speaking  world  will  supersede  the  Rinsed 
Version,  they  will  never  allow  it  to  die. 

imiAC*  HEW.]  [Cnr  (1)1  (Lev.  xxv. 
31 ;  cf.  30 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11). 

VliM  [English]. 

(1)  The  common  or  grape  vine  {Vitis 
rinifera).  It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous 
in  Western  Asia  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  was  largely  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
flourishing  Deist  on  the  comparatively 
barren  mUs  of  Judah  (cf.  Gen.  xUx.  11). 
The  spies  brought  the  laraest  cluster  of 
grapes  from  the  brook  Eahcol,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  rNumb.  ziii.  23,  24). 
[EsHOOL.]  Under  cultivation,  varieties  of 
uie  vine  arose,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
difference  in  value  between  one  of  the 
choicest  vines  (Isa.  v.  2),  called  also  *'a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed,''  "and 
the  dejg^erate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  *' 
(Jer.  ii.  21).  Israel  is  compared  to  a  vine 
(Psalm  Ixxx.  8-16)^  and  oar  Lord  to  the 
stem  of  the  vine.  His  true  foUowezs  being 
the  branches  (John  xv.  1-8). 

(2)  Any  plant  with  a  long,  slender,  pro- 
strate or  climbing  stem,  wim  tendrils.  For 
instance,  the  wild  vine  of  2  Kings  iv.  39 
bore  not  grapes,  but  gourds.      [Ooxtbd  f .] 

Vine  of  Sodotn. — ^A  plant  growing  near 
Sodom,  and  bearing  clusters  of  bitter  fruit 
(Deut.  xxxii.  32).    But  the  language  may 
be  fi^^urative.  Josepfaus  (  JVars,  IV.  viiL  4) 
describes  fruits  containing  *'  ashes  "  grow- 
ing near  the  site  of  Sodom,  '*  which  fruits 
bore  a  colour  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be  eaten, 
but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands, 
they   cussolve  into   smoke   and    ashes.'* 
Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
Josephus's  plant,  which,  it  is  assumed,  is 
also  that  of  the  Bible.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed  to    be    the    colocynth    {Citrulms 
Colocynthis')    fGoUBD  ^],  or   the  black- 
spiued  nigntshade  (^Solanwn  Sodcmeum), 
The  most  popular  opinion,  perhaps,  is  that 
first  published  by  Seetzen,  and  afterwards 
independently   by   Robinson    (BiA,    Jtes, 
ii.  235-238),  that  the  Vine  of  Sodom  was 
what  the  Arabs  call  the  'Osher,  an  asde- 
piadaceous  plant  {Calotropis  gigautea^  or 
procera\  a  native  of  Upper  Ecrpt,  Arabia, 
and  India.  It  grows  at  £n-gedi  and  other 
parts  of  the  D«ul  Sea  tropical  valley,  is  a 
tree  10  or  15  feet  high,  and  bears  an  apple 
or  orange-looking  miit,  three  or  four  of 
them  in  a  cluster.    They  are  delicious  to 
the  eve  and  to  the  touch :  but  if  pressed  or 
struck    they    explode   like   a    puff-balL 
leaving  only  fragments  of  the  lind  and  a 
few   fibres   in  me  hand.    A  formidable 
objection  to  the  identification  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  how  the  term  **  vine  "  can 
be  applied  to  a  small  erect  tree. 
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Vlii«yard  [English]. 

A  *'  yard/*  garden,  or  enclosure  planted 
with  vines.  The  first  one  we  read  of  in 
Scripture  was  that  planted  by  Noah  (Gen. 
ix.  20).  Canaan  after  the  Jewish  occupa- 
tion became  permanently  ^*  a  land  of  yine- 
yards  "  (Exod.  xxii.  6 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xix. 
10 ;  XXV.  3,  4 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  24 ;  xxiv.  21 ; 
Jiidg.  xxi.  20 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  1,  etc.).  TFor 
the  way  to  plant  a  vineyard,  see  Isa.  v.  1-7 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33-46.)  (For  labour  in  the 
natural  or  spiritual  vineyard,  see  xx.  1-16.) 

[ViNB.] 

H  Meadow  of  Vinei/ardg,  Plain  of  the 
Vineyards.—L  place  called  in  Judg.  xi.  33 
Abelcheramim  (cf.  A.V.  and  B.V.).  It  is 
suggested  that  it  vaaj  have  been  at  Kurm 
Dhiban  (vineyards  of  Dibon),  a  little  north 
of  the  ruins  of  the  town. 

Vld  [Eng.]  [PflALTEET]  (Isa.  v.  12— 
A.V.;  XIV.  n— A.V.  and  R.V.;  Amos  v. 
23— A. V.  and  E.V.;  vi.  5— A.V.  and 
B.V.). 

Viper  [Eng.  from  liit.  Tipera  =  **  a 
•viper,"  "an adder"]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Epheh, 
from  paah  =  **,  .  .  to  hiss,"  applied  to  a 
venomous  e^ipent  in  Job  xx.  16 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
6;  lix.  5.  The  species  is  not  properly 
determined. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Ekhidna 
=  "an  adder,"  **a  viper^"  occurring  in 
Matt.  iii.  7 ;  xii.  34 ;  xxiii.  33 ;  Luke  iii. 
7  ;  Acts  xxviii.  3).  It  may  have  been  the 
J*elias  berusy  the  **  adder  "  of  England. 

Vopbsl  peb.  =  "  my  increase"  or 
"expansion^']. 

The  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite  spy 
(Niunb.  xiii.  14). 

Vow  [English]. 

In  pious  minds  there  is  a  tendency 
during  sickness  or  any  other  affliction, 
anxiety,  or  earnest  desire  to  make  a  vow 
to  Gk)d,  which  will  be  fulfilled  when  the 
calamity  is  over  or  the  object  of  desire 
attained  (Gten.  xxviii.  20-22 ;  xxxi.  13  ; 
Numb.  xxi.  2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  21 ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  7j  8 ;  Acts  xviii.  18 ;  xxi.  23).  The 
Mosaic  law  regulated  vows  by  whatever 
Israelite  made  (Lev.  xxii.  18;  xxiii.  38; 
Numb.  vi.  2 ;  xxx.  1-16).  It  was  optional 
with  anyone  to  vow  or  not  (Deut.  xxiii. 
22),  but  if  once  a  vow  was  uttered  it  was 
imperative  that  it  should  be  fulfilled  (Deut 
xxui.  21,23  ;  Psahnxxii.  25 ;  1.  14 ;  bri.  8 ; 
cxvi.  14,  18 ;  Prov.  xx.  25 ;  Eccles.  v.  6 ; 
Jer.  xUv.  25 ;  Jonah  ii.  9;  Nahum  i.  15). 
The  most  notable  instance  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  a  rash  vow  to  God  is  that  of 
Jephthah  (q.v.).  {See  also  Hebod  (2) 
for  a  rash  promise  to  a  human  being,  of 
which  the  consequences  were  of  a  very 
tragic  character.) 


Vnlgate  [Lat.  Vulgatus  =.  *'  general," 
<*  common  "  ;  past  pcurtidple  of  vulgo  = 
'*  to  make  general,"  *^  common  " ;  Vulgm 
=  **the  crowd,"  "the  multitude,"  "the 
people"].    [VEBSI0N8,  II.  (2)  (r).] 

Vnltnre  [Lat.  r««Mr  =  "a vulture"]; 

I.  In  the  Old  Testafnent. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Keshei', 
from  nashar  =  •*  to  rend  asunder,"  occur- 
ring in  the  margin  of  Prov.  xxx.  17  and 
Micah  i.  16— both  B.y.).  In  the  texts, 
also  in  Lev.  xi.  14;  Deut.  xxviii.  49; 
xxxiL  11;  Job  xxxix.  27;  Psalm  ciii. 
5 ;  Isa.  xl.  31 ;  Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Estek.  xvii. 
3,  7;  Hab.  i.  8,  it  is  rendered  "eagle." 
The  expression  in  Micah  i.  16 :  "  enlarge 
thy  biildness  as  the  eagle,"  text;  "vul- 
ture," margin;  evidenuy  refers  to  the 
latter  type  of  bird,  which  has  a  naked 
head  and  neck,  while  those  of  the  eagle  are 
feathered.  The  Hebrew  Nesher  corre- 
sponds to  the  Assyrian  Naaaru  =  "  a 
vulture."  specially  the  great  one  [H], 
and  to  the  Arabic  Naara  =  "  a  vulture." 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aiyah 
in  Lev.  xi.  13— A.  V.     fFALOON.] 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Baah 
in  Lev.  xi.  14— A. V.    [Kite.] 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Aetos^ 
generally  meaning  "  an  eagle,"  but  trans- 
lated on  the  margin  of  the  B.y.  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  28  and  Luke  xvii.  37  **  vulture."  As 
the  reference  is  to  the  pi*opensity  of  the 
bird  to  descend  on  carcases— as  the  vulture 
does,  while  the  eagle,  as  a  rule,  prefers 
living  prey— the  marginal  rendering  seems 
more  appropriate;  but  in  favour  of  the 
text  it  may  be  alleged  that  there  was  a 
reference  to  the  Roman  "  eagles  "  carried 
as  standards,  and  which  diould  be  borne 
into  Jerusalem  prior  to  its  destruction. 

f  The  Great  Vulture,— 'Hm  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  Nesher  on  the  margin  of 
Lev.  xL  13— R.V.  It  is  the  fulvous,  or 
tawny  vulture,  generally  called  the 
griffin  {Gyps  fulvm).  The  whole  of  the 
body,  tne  wings,  and  the  .back  on  to  the 
tail  are  yellowish-brown.  It  is  about 
4  feet  high.  Its  talons  are  not  formidable  ; 
its  bill  IS  so.  "The  griflfon,"  says  Dr. 
Tristram,  "  is  the  most  striking  ornitho- 
logical feature  of  Palestine.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  any  part  of  the  country  to  look  up 
without  seeing  some  of  them  majestically 
soaring  at  an  immense  height,  and  their 
ejrries  abound  in  great  colonies  in  all  the 
ravines  of  the  country." 


Wages  [English]. 

Wages  were   originally  paid   in  kind 
(Gen.  xxix.  15,  20 ;  xxx.  28-34 ;  xxxi.  7, 
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41) ;  but  as  time  went  forward,  money 
came  to  be  employed.  By  the  law  of 
Moses,  wages  were  to  be  paid  each  evening 
(Lev.  xix.  13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  16).  When 
our  Lord  was  on  earth  the  rate  for  a  day's 
labour  seems  to  have  been  "a  penny" 
(about  8id.)  (Matt.  xx.  2— B.V.);  what 
the  purchasmg  power  of  that  amount  was 
is,  however,  unknown;  it  was  evidently 
great  (cf.  Luke  x.  35). 

Wmcgon  {English]. 

Wagffons  m  Soipture  times  were  drawn 
not  bynorsee,  but  bv  oxen  (Numb.  vii.  3, 
7,  8).  They  resemoled  Lidian  bullock 
earriages. 

WtttohM  [English]. 

The  night  being  a  time  of  greater  danger 
than  the  day,  the  watches  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  are  chiefly,  if 
not  even  exclusively,  mght  watches  (Psalm 
bdii.  6 ;  xc.  4,  etc  ;  cxix.  148^.  These  were 
three :  the  evening  watch  (?) ;  the  middle 
watch  (Judg.  vii.  19) ;  and  the  morning 
watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi  11). 
They  would  doubtless  vary  with  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  night.  Approximately 
they  may  have  been  o  to  10  pjn.,  10  p.m. 
to  2  a.m.,  and  2  to  6  a.m.  In  New 
Testament  times  the  division  into  four 
watches  was  adopted  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  Luke 
xii.  38).  These  were  approximately  6  to 
9  p.m.,  9  to  12  (midnight),  12  to  3  a.m., 
and  3  to  6  a.m. 

Wmv  On&riDg  [English]. 

An  offering  so  called  because  it  was 
waved*  before  the  Lord.  After  this  it 
became  the  portion  of  the  priest.  It  was 
specially  associated  with  the  peace  offering, 
and  was  called  also  a  Heave  Offebino 
(q.v.)  (Exod.  xxix.  22-28 ;  Lev.  viL  29-36; 
vui.  22-29  ;ix.  21,  etc.). 

Wemael  [English]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  HhoUdh, 
from  hhaladh  =  *'  to  dig,"  applied  to  an 
unclean  quadruped  in  Lev.  xL  29— A. V. 
and  B.y .  It  is  confessedly  either  a  weasel 
or  a  mole;  probably  the  former,  as  the 
ancient  versions,  no  less  than  the  A.Y.  and 
B.Y.,  decide.  Besides  which,  the  tyxncal 
mole-genus  Talpa  is  not  believed  to  occur 
throughout  Palestine,  while  the  weasel 
(Putorius  vulaarit)  is  found  there.  But 
Tristram  prefers  to  identify  the  Hebrew 
Hholtdh  with  the  polecat  {PutoHuiifcttidwt)^ 
which  has  been  met  with  on  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  and  Lebanon. 

Wedding  [Mabbiaob]. 

Week  [English]. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  appears 
in  Scripture  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  creation  Sabbath  (Gkm.  u, 
1-3)'.  It  Altered  into  the  same  arrange- 
ments when   the  flood  was  tlireatened; 


seven  also  being  already  a  sacred  numbsr 
'vii.  2-4,  10).  It  was  observed  by  Noah 
^viiL  10,  12),  by  Laban  and  Jacob,  etc 
xxix.  27,  28),  and  mior  to  the  giving  of  the 
aw  from  SrnaL  Weeks  entered  mtoaU 
the  ceremonial  arrangements  of  that  law 
(Exod.  xii.  16 ;  xiiL  6, 7  ;  xxii.  30 ;  xxix.  30, 
35,  37 ;  Lev.  xiL  2 ;  xiiL  6 ;  xiv.  8,  etc). 
The  division  of  time  into  weeks  existed  m 
many  nations  of  the  Old  World,  not 
excepting  some  of  those  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Jews.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  among  our- 
selves show  that  we  derived  the  week  from 
a  heathen  Scandinavian  source.  NaaMs 
essentially  corresponding  to  these  exirt 
also  in  India,  and  nave  done  so  from  a  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  Hindoo 
Adit»wdr  (Sun-day)  is  our  Sunday ;  the 
Hindoo  Som-tcdr  (Moon-da^)  is  our  Ifon- 
day^the  only  exceptions  being  the  names 
for  Wednesday  ana  Thursday.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  the  division  of  time  into 
weeks  existed  while  the  Teatona,  the 
Scandinavians,  and  the  Brahmans  consti- 
tuted, with  other  tribes,  one  people,  eithsr 
in  the  Pamir  Steppe,  in  Central  Asia,  orin 
Europe,  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the 
Baltic  Those  who  do  not  accept  the 
view  that  the  week  has  existea  since 
the  creation,  bein^  a  natural  sequence 
from  the  institution  of  the  primeval 
Sabbath,  consider  it  to  be  of  astronomical 
origin.  They  think  that  a  month  is  as- 
sumed to  extend  to  twentv-ei^ht  days,  and 
that  a  week  is  that  perioa  divided  by  four. 

f  (1)  Feast  of  Weekt.^A  Jewish  feast,  so 
called  because  the  time  of  its  coming  was 
calculated  by  weeks.  These  were  seven 
in  number,  the  first  commencing  on  the 
morrow  (Sunday)  after  the  Sabbatti  (Satur- 
dav)  on  which  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits 
of  harvest  was  brought  as  a  wave  offering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  16, 16).  This  was  also  the  exsct 
oay  on  which  the  sickle  was  first  put  into 
the  com  (Deut.  xvi.  9-11).  It  was  Uie  Sun- 
day after  the  passover  (Lev.  xziii.  15,  16). 
The  feast  of  weeks  was  one  of  the  three 
([Teat  festivals  at  which  every  male  not 
mcapacitated  by  sickness  was  reqmrsd  to 
appear  before  Jehovah  at  the  chief  teat  of 
His  worship  (Exod.  xxiii.  14-17;  xxxiv. 
22,  23 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16).  It  oontinaed  only 
one  d&j.  It  was  to  be  a  holy  oonvocatioii, 
(m  whidi  no  servile  woric  was  to  be  done, 
and  there  were  to  be  appropriate  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  (Lev.  xxiii.  17-21). 
The  **  Feast  of  ^f^eks"  is  called  also  the 
"  Feast  of  Harvest "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  the 
feast  of  **  the  First-fruits  *'  of  wheat  hsr- 
vest  (xxxiv.  22)  and  **the  Day  of  the 
First-fruits''  (Numb.  xxviiL  26).  It  is 
the  New  Testament  Pertboobt  (q.v.). 

f  (2)  Seventy  ir«eJb.  — Bosanqpci 
(Mettiak  the  Prince^  216,  216^  etc.)  makes 
the  seventy  weeks  of  Darnel  ix.  20-27 
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commence  in  b.o.  492,  the  last  year  of 
Belahazzar,  and  end  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  3,  about  which  time  he  dates  the 
advent  of  our  Lord. 

Welglitd  [Englishl. 
The  following  are  the  Jewish  weights 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  the  avoirau- 
pois  equivalents : — 

lbs.  0Z8.     drs. 
A  gerah  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  etc.)  -  439 

A  shekel  (20  gerahs)  (Bxod. 

XXX.  18,  etc.)     -       -       -  8*78 

A  pound  (1  Kings  x.  17),  or 
nianeh  (Ezek.  xlv.  12  (60 
shekels)     ....       2     0    14-8 
A  talent  (2  Sam.  xiL  30)  (50 

manebs)     •       -       •       •    102    14     4 

All  these  weights  were  used  also  for 
money. 

W«U  [English]. 

Of  five  Hebrew  words  used  for  **  well" 
in  the  A.Y.  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most 
common  and  the  most  appropriate  term  is 
Beer^  occurring  in  twenty-seven  passa^. 
while  in  four  more  it  is  translated  **  pit." 
Essentially  a  well  was  a  deep,  narrow  hole 
du^  in  the  ground,  which  might  have  a 
^nng  in  its  bottom  ;  or  if  not,  had  to  be 
filled  by  rain  from  the  sky  (Qen.  xvi  14, 
etc.). 

WhalA  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament, 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tannin 
in  Gen.  i.  21— A.  V. ;  Job  viL  12— A. V. ; 
Psalm  Ixxiv.  13— A.Y.  mar^.  In  Gen. 
i.  21  ;  Job  vii.  12 ;  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13  margin 
the  B.y.  makes  it  Sea-monsteb  (q.v.)  ; 
in  Job  xli.  1  **  leviathan/*  and  in  JPsalm 
Izziv.  13.  text,  and  £zek.  xxxii.  2 
**  dragon.*' 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tan  in 
Ezek.  xxxii.  2- A.V.    [Dbagon  I.  (1).] 

II.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Kttos  = 
<*  any  sea-monster  or  huge  fish  "  (^Liddell 
and  Scott),  occurring  in  Matt.  xii.  40 — 
A. v.,  and  text  of  B.  V.  The  margin  of  the 
B.V.  has  **  sea-monster."  Our  Lord  bor- 
rowed the  word  Ketos  from  the  Septuagint, 
where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  **  great 
fish  "  which  swallowed  Jonah. 

Wbeat  [English]. 

Wheat  was  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxx.  14),  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix.  32),  in 
Palestine,  and  elsewhere,  nx>ma  very  early 
period  (xxxiv.  22 ;  Numb,  xviii.  12  ;  Judg. 
▼i.  11,  etc.). 

Whbat-habtest. 

This  was  in  April,  May,  or  June  in 
Palestine,  varying  according  to  the  locality, 
the  soil  at  the  place,  and  the  weather  at 
the  time  (Gen.  xxx.  14 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  22 ; 
IN^umb.  xviii.  12 ;  Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Buth  ii.  23; 
1  Sam.  xii.  17).  ^kaot,  Pentecost, 
Wkbk.] 


VnAow  [English]. 

God  shows  special  compassion  to  the 
more  helpless  classes,  among  whom  He 
reckons  widows  (Dent.  x.  18  ;PBalm  Ixviii. 
6;  cxlvi.  9;  Prov.  xv.  25;  Jer.  xlix.  11). 
Under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  subsequently. 
He  enjoined  mankind  to  treat  widows  with 
justice  and  consideration,  threatening 
judgment  on  those  who  did  di£Ferently 
(Exod.  xxii.  22;  Dent  xiv.  29;  xvi.  11, 
14 ;  xxiv.  17-21 ;  xxvL  12,  13 ;  Isa.  i.  17 ; 
Jer.  vii.  6;  xxii.  3;  Zech  vii.  10;  Mai.  iil 
5),  as  our  Lord  also  did  in  His  preaching 
(Matt,  xxiii.  14 ;  Mark  xii.  40 ;  Luke 
XX.  47).  The  Apostolic  Church  looked 
after  poor  widows  (Acts  vi  1 :  1  Tim  v. 
16 ;  James  i.  27).  A  widow  from  early 
times  wore  an  appropriate  garment  (Gen. 
xxxviii  11).  (For  the  enactment  as  to 
marriage  in  certain  circumstances  to  a  de- 
ceased nusband's  brother,  see  Masbiaoe, 
p.  471,  col.  2.) 

WUb  [Marbtaqb]  (Gen.xi.  29,  etc). 

-WUA  [English] . 

In  a  state  of  Nature,  untamed,  undo- 
mesticated,  uncivilised. 

Wild  Ass  [English]  [Ass  (2)]  (Job 
xxxix.  5). 

Wild  Beast  [English]. 

If  the  word  *'  b^ist  '^  is  limited  to  the 
larger  and  more  predatory  quadrui)eds, 
then  the  chief  wild  beasts  m  Palestine  in 
Scripture  times  were  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
the  Syrian  bear,  the  hysona,  and  the  wolf 
(2  Kings  xiv.  9).    {See  these  words.) 

Wild  Bull  rBuLL]  (Isa.  li  20— A.V.). 

Wild  Goat  [Goat  II  (2)]  (Psahn  dv. 
18,  etc.). 

Wild  Goxtsd  [GJoukd  f]  (2  Kings  iv. 
39). 

WILD  Gbapes  [Vine]  (Isa.  v.  4). 

Wild  Olive  [English].  [Oliyb  (2).] 
(Bom.  xi.  17). 

Wild  Ox  [English]. 

(1)  [Unicorn]  (Numb,  xxiii.  22— B.V.) 
(margm.  Ox-antelope). 

(2)  [Ox  %]  (Deut.  xiv.  5-A.V.). 
Wild  Vine  [English].     [Goubd.]    (2 

Kings  iv.  39). 

VniAmunm  [English]. 

In  the  A,V.  five  Hebrew  words  are 
translated  **  wilderness."  [For  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  first  three:  viz.,  Miahbar 
(Qen,  xiv.  6 ;  xxi.  14 ;  Exod.  iii.  18 ;  xiv. 
3,  etc.),  Yeshimon  (Deut.  xxxii.  10; 
Psalm  ixviii.  7),  Araohah  (Job  xxiv.  5 ; 
xxxix.  6 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Jer.  li.  43),  see 
Desebt,  Jeshdcon,  Ababah.]  Oi  the 
other  two,  Tsiyah,  meaning  **  dry- 
ness," from  tsayah  =■  "  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,"  *'to  be  dry,"  is  translated 
**  wilderness  "  in  two  passages  of  the  A.V. 
(Job  xxx.  3 ;  Psalm  Ixxviii.  17).  In  fourteen 
others  it  is  rendered  "drmight,"  "  dry," 
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"dry  places,"  "dry  land,"  "  BoUtary 
place  "  or  **  barren."  ToAu  =  **  an  empty 
plaoe,"  **a  waste,"  "a  desert"  in  two 
passages  of  the  A.V.  (Job  xii.  24 ;  Psalm 
evil.  40).  In  seventeen  more  it  is  trans- 
lated *^without  form"  (Gen.  i.  2;  Jer. 
iv.  23),  "waste,"  "vain,"  "nothing," 
"empty  place,"  "thing  of  nought," 
"comusion,"  "vanity,"  and  "nought." 
Deserts  differ  from  each  other  in  character, 
nor  is  every  part,  even  of  a  single  desert, 
of  one  uniform  tvpe.  Here  there  may  be 
moving  sand-hills,  there  gravel  and  peb- 
bles, and  yet  again  in  another  part  naked 
rocks.  The  heavy  rains  which  occasion- 
ally fall  scoop  out  channels  which,  as  soon 
as  the  storm  is  over,  become  dry.  Trees 
are  very  rare :  on  the  van  route  from  Cairo 
to  Suez,  beffore  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, the  passengers  saw  only  one — an 
acacia,  about  midway  between  the  two 
termini,  88  miles  apart.  There  are  shrubs 
by  the  dry  watercourses,  and  a  few  plants, 
which  are  generally  aromatic.  Food  and 
water  must  be  brought  with  them  by 
travellers,  or  the^  willdie  dreadful  deaths. 
The  dry  desert  air  is  so  exhilarating  that, 
were  the  region  safe,  convalescents  might 
be  sent  thither  to  (Quicken  their  recovery. 
But  the  impossibihty  of  establishing  an 
effective  government  m  such  regions  nmkes 
them  the  abode  of  Arab  robbers  and  other 
lawless  characters,  who  have  no  scruple  in 
robbing  and,  if  provoked,  of  muraering 
the  travellers.  Amoujy^  the  wildernesses 
with  which  the  Israehtes  had  to  do  were 
the  Egyptian  Desert,  that  of  the  Sinaitio 
Peninsula  (the  north-western  portion  of 
Arabia  Deserta),  the  Syrian  Desert,  and 
even  within  Palestine  itself,  thinly -peopled 
wastes  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  south 
of  Judah  and  in  the  territory  of  Simeon. 
(For  desert  characteristics,  see  the  Book 
of  Job  almost  ever3rwhere.) 

f  The  WildemeM  of  the  Wandering.— 
The  wilderness  through  which  the  Israel- 
ites wandered  during  the  forty  years  which 
followed  their  emanciintion  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  If  the  limits  of  the  Bmaitio 
Peninsula  are  defined  by  the  Gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akaba,  and  the  cord  uniting  their 
northern  extremities,  the  r^on  thus  en- 
closed may  be  naturally  divuled  into  two 
parts.  The  southern  one  contains  the 
great  granite  axis  of  the  Peninsula,  with 
Sinai  and  the  other  giant  peaks  towering 
aloft;  whilst  the  northern  one  is  an 
elevated  tableland,  called  et  Tih  =  "  the 
wandering."  Its  southern  supnort  is  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Jebel  et  Tih, 
commencing  near  Suez,  and  curving 
slightly  southward  as  it  makes  its  way 
across  the  Peninsula  to  Akaba.  (For  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  before  they  reached 
the  Red  Sea,  see  Exodus  [209,  210].) 
After  crossing  the  sea,  the  nrst  part  of 


their  route  lay  south-eastward  tQl  tbey 
were  at  Sinai.  Then  proceeding  noitk- 
eastward,  they  entered  et  Tpi,  which  thej 
found  to  be  a  waste  howling  wiUaveat 
(Deut.  xxziL  10).  Passing  throng  it, 
they  reached  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  They  had  then  only  to  go  round 
Edom  and  through  Moab  to  reach  the 
promised  land. 

Willow,  Wlllow-tree  J^Inglish]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Erthlt 
from  arabh  =  "  to  be  white."  The  Israel- 
ites were  directed  to  take  branches  from  it. 
as  well  as  from  othertrees,  to  make  booths 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xziii.  40). 
It  grew  beside  brooks  or  wateroounes, 
aud  sometimes  afforded  cover  even  to  tiie 
bulky  behemoth  {ibid.;  also  Job  xl.  '22; 
Isa.  xliv.  4).  It  was  the  tree  on  which  the 
Hebrews  mournfully  hung  their  huw 
when  exiles  at  Babylon  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  2). 
It  may  have  been  the  weeping  willow 
{Salix  BabyUmiea),  which  is  foond 
abundantly  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as 
in  Palestine.  But  some  tiiink  it  was  the 
Euphratean  poplar  {Populns  euphrutiea); 
while  Tristram  gives  his  suffrage  in  favoor 
of  the  oleander  {N'erium  Oleander)^  a  patite 
of  India,  but  now  naturalised  in  Western 
Asia  and  many  other  regions. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tst^- 
tsaphahj  from  tsupk  =  •'  to  swim  "  (T) 
(Gesenius),  and  corresponding  to  the 
Arabic  tsaftsaf  occurring  in  Ezek.  xvii.  5. 
It  is  a  name  for  the  willow  genus,  and 
especially  of  the  epecaes  Saiixsafmf,  whfth 
grows  in  Palestine  on  the  bemks  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Amon.  and  the  Calliriioe. 

f  Brook  of  the  Willows  [Heb.  Nakkal-U 
Arabhim]. 

A  willow-fringed  brook  in  Moab  Cbs- 
XV.  7),  apparently  near  tiie  Southern 
Nimnm  (cf.  verse  6).  The  Hebrew  con- 
sonants in  the  two  words  meaning  "wil- 
lows "  and  "  Arabians  "  being  the  same, 
and  only  the  vowel  points  discriminatiag 
them,  the  margin  of  the  A.Y.  has  "  valley 
of  the  Arabians."  But  Trtstmm  foond  in 
the  locaUty  a  streaml^  stfll  called  '*the 
brook  of  the  willows." 

Unmple  [ObsoleteEnglish  =  '^  a  cover- 
ing of  silk  or  linen  for  the  neck,  chin,  and 
sides  of  the  face  "]. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mitm- 
hath  =  (1) " ashawl"  (Isa.  iii. 22— B.V.) : 
(2)  a  mantle  (Buth  iii.  15— R.V.) ;  a  Teil 
(text  of  A.V.) ; "  a  sheet  or  apron  **  (mtigm 
of  A. v.). 

Wind  [English]. 

The  Hebrews  recognised  four  leading 
winds :  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  south  winds  (Ezek.  xxxviL  9:  Bf^". 
vii.  1 ;  cf.  Song  iv.  16;  Isa.  xxviL  8^. 
"  The  north  wind,"  it  is  said,  **  bringcth 
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forth  rain"  (Prov.  xxv.  23— B.V.,  and 
margin  of  the  A.y. ;  **  driyeth  away  rain," 
text  of  the  A.V.).  (For  the  operation  of 
the  east  wind,  mvEast  f .)  The  variability 
of  the  wind,  rather  than  the  rotatory 
character  of  a  cyclone,  is  alluded  to  in 
Eccles.  i.  6. 

Window  [English]. 

Windows  in  Oriental  houses  in  Scripture 
times  were  generally  of  lattice  -  work. 
They  could  be  opened  when  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  were  dosed  again  when  it 
was  cold  or  wet  (Gen.  xxvi.  8 ;  Josh.  ii. 
15 ;  Judg.  T.  28 ;  2  Kings  ziii.  17 ;  2  Ck>r. 
zi.  33 ;  cf .  Judg.  v.  28 ;  2  Kings  Tii.  2 ; 
Song  n.  9). 

Wine  [Engliflhl. 

I.  In  the  Old  TUtammt, 

fl)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Ayin^ 
either  a  primitiTe  word,  or  from  ayan  = 
**  to  effervesce."^  It  is  the  generic  word  for 
wine^  occurring  in  132  verses  of  the  A.V., 
and  m  one  more  is  translated  **  vine." 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Tirosh 
=  **  new  "  or  **  unfermented  wine," 
"must,"  from  yara#A=** to  seize,"  **to 
be  in  possession  (of  one)  ";  occurring  in 
twenty-six  verses.  In  eleven  more  it  is 
rendered  •*  new  wine,"  and  in  one  "  sweet 
wine." 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Yeaebh,  from  yaqabh=  "to  hollow  out," 
in  Deut.  xvi.  13 — A.V.,  and  **  winepress," 
•♦press,"  "press  fat,"  or  simply  "fat" 
(t.r.  "  vat  '*)»  in  fifteen  more.  The  ety- 
mology clearly  shows  that  ''wine"  in 
Deut.  xvi.  13  IS  a  mistranslation,  and  the 
B.V.  substitutes  "winepress." 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sobhe. 
from  »adha  =  "  to  drink  intemperately," 
in  Isa.  i.  22— A. V.  In  Hos.  iv.  18  it  is 
rendered  "drink,"  and  in  Nahum  i.  10 
"drunken." 

(5)  The  rendering  of  the  text  of  Hos. 
iii.  1— A.V.  of  the  Hebrew  Enabh,  from 
anabh  =  "to  connect  together."  The 
margin  and  sixteen  other  passages  have 


(6)  The  rendering  of  the  Aramaic 
JlhamaTy  from  hhamar  =  "  to  boil," 
occurring  in  Ezra  vi.  9  ;  vii.  22 ;  Dan.  v. 
1,2,  4,  and  23). 

Of  these  kinds  of  wine.  No.  2  was  clearly 
non- intoxicating ;  Nos.  4  and  6  were  the 
verv  reverse.  No.  1  included  both  kinds, 
ana  Nos.  3  and  5,  as  previously  mentioned, 
are  nustranslations. 

II.  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Oinos,  a 
generic  word  for  "  wine,"  including  both 
unfermented  and  intoxicating  wines  (Matt. 
ix.  17 ;  Mark  ii.  22 ;  Luke  v.  37 ;  John 
ii.  3,  9,  10 ;  Eev.  xiv.  10,  etc.). 


f  (1)  Minaled  unne^  Mixed  wine, — ^Tho 
rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  Mimaaky  from 
masak=  "to  mix,"  occurring  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  30.  It  seems  to  have  been  very 
intoxicating.  The  same  wotd  is  translated 
in  Isa.  Ixv.  11  "  drink-offering." 

f  (2)  New  Wine. 

(a)  fWiNE  (2)\. 

(6)  The  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  AaiSf 
from  asat  =  "  to  bruise  b^  treading  with 
the  foot"  in  Joel  i.  5;  iii.  18.  In  Song 
viii.  2  it  is  rendered  "  juice^"  Isa.  xlix. 
26  and  Amos  ix.  13  "  sweet  wme."  It  was 
simply  the  juice  of  the  grapes  trodden  out 
in  tne  winepress,  and  was  unintoxicating. 


TBEADINO  THE  WINEPRESS. 

(EgypticLi^  Freaco.) 

f  (3)  Hed  ipine.— The  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Hhemer,  or  Hhemedh^  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  2.     rWn^  (6).] 

f  (4)  Sptced  JFiifi^.— The  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Ayin  ha  Beqahh  =  "  wme  of 
spice,"  i.e.  wine  with  spice  in  it,  occurring- 
in  Song  viii.  2. 

f  (5)  Strong  wine. — The  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  Shekhar,  from  shakhar  =  "  to 
drink  to  excess,"  "  to  become  drunk,"  in 
Numb,  xxviii.  7 — A.V.  In  nineteen  other 
passages  the  A.y.  renders  it  "stronf;^ 
drink."  In  Numb.  xxviiL  7  the  B.V. 
substitutes  "  Stbono  Dbink"  (q.v.). 

H  (6)  Sweet  wine. 

(a)  fWiNB  (2).] 

VVINEPAT  [Eng.  **wine,"  and  obsolete 
Eng.  "fat"  =  **avat"]. 

A  winepress  (Isa.  Ixiii.  2  ;  Mark  xii.  1). 

Winepress  [English]. 

A  place  where  grapes  were  trodden  to 
express  their  juice  (>iumb.  xviii.  27,  30; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  2,  3 ;  Lam,  i.  15  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20). 
rWiNEFAT.]  Robinson  (Later  Hes.  157) 
thus  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
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winepren  which  he  examined  : — '^Advan- 
tage nad  been  taken  of  a  ledfe  of  ro<± ; 
on  the  upper  side,  towards  the  south,  a 
shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  8  feet 
square  and  15  inches  deep;  its  bottom 
declining  slightly  towards  the  north.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  left  on  the  north  was 
1  foot ;  and  2  feet  lower  down  on  that  side 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  4  feet 
square  by  3  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat,  and  the 
juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
(still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.*' 

Wladom  [EngUsh]. 

"  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  (hr  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection."    (Corper.) 

But  the  right  use  of  knowled^  is  wisdom. 
To  be  wise,  one  must  have  a  right  aim,  and 
use  the  proper  means  to  attun  what  he 
desires.  '*The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom"  (Psalm  cxL  10; 
Prov.  ix.  10 ;  cf .  also  xv.  33),  and  itself  is 
wisdom  (Job  xxviii.  28).  The  earlier 
chapters  of  Proverbs,  with  detached  verses 
all  through  the  book,  make  panegyrics  on 
wisdom,  and  urge  it  to  be  sou^t  after. 
Some  of  the  luiguage  in  which  it  is 
described  irresistibly  suggest  the  Son  of 
God  (Prov.  viu.  1-36). 

f  (1)  Tfie  Wisdcm  of  Jestu,  the  Son  of 
4Stro<rA.— The  alternative  title  forEcclesias- 
ticus.    [Apoceypha,,  p.  41,  col.  2  (7).] 

(2)  7%f  Wisdom  of  Solotnon  (sometimes 
curtailed  into  Wisdom),  rAF00BTPHA,41, 
col.  2  (6).] 

^^toh  [English]. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Jliekhashshephah,  from  kashaph  =  *'  to 
TOactise  enchantments  ;  '*  occurring  in 
Exod.  xxii  18— A.y.  The  B.y.  makes  it 
SOBOEBBSB  (q.V.). 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Mek' 
hasnsheph  in  Deut.  xviii.  10— A. V.  It  is 
masculine,  and  the  B.Y.  translates  it 
SOBCE&EB  (q.V.). 

^^tohormft    rEng.  =  *'the  craft"  or 
'*  cunning  skill  of  a  witch  "]. 
I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Qesem  =  "  divination,"  from  qasam  =  **  to 
cQvine,"  "  to  prophesy  **  ;  occurring  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  23— A.  V.  text.  On  the  margin 
and  in  nine  other  verses  where  it  occurs  it 
is  rendered  **  divination,"  and  in  one  more 
(Prov.  xvi.  10)  **  divine  sentence.'* 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  JT^p- 
sheph  =  *'an  incanUition,*'  from  kashaph 
=  **  to  mutter  "  ;  occurring  in  2  Kings  ix. 
22 ;  Micah  v.  12 ;  Nahum  iii.  4-all  A.V. 
and  B.V.  In  Isa.  xlvii.  9-12— A.V.  and 
B.V.— it  is  transited  "sorcery."  The 
Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by 
:PjUrmaki%a.    [Scell,] 


IL  In  the  New  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Fhmrmsifis 
s  <*  the  use  of  drugs "  or  "  mediaiw,** 
**  pharmacy  " ;  also  "  poisoning,"  occnr- 
ling  in  GaL  v.  20.  The  etymology  of  the 
Gr^  word  points  to  the  melauc^y  fact, 
which  expenenoe  acquired  in  the  modoi 
heathen  world  confirms,  thi^  witches, 
wizards,  enchanters,  and  diviners,  vbo 
have  practised  some  kind  of  maoery  vitk 
the  view  of  killing  an  enemy,  often  effect 
by  poison  what  their  verbal  or  writtet 
inaledictions  or  incantations  have  failed  to 
accomplish.  This  was  undoubtedly  ooe 
reason  why  by  the  Mosaic  law  a  witch  was 
not  suffered  to  live  (Exod.  xxiL  16). 


in  trials  involving  the  i^bability  ci 
capital  punishment,  no  conviction  under 
the  Mosaic  law  was  considered  valid  on  tke 
testimony  of  one  witness;  the  mimmiim 
number  required  was  two  (Numb.  xxxr. 
30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6;  xix.  15).  If  one  swow 
falsely  against  an  accused  person,  he 
received  uie  same  penalty  which  he  had 
attempted  to  get  pronounced  on  his  an- 
tagonist (Deut.  xix.  16-19).  (For  another 
safeguara  against  perjury,  see  Paul, 
p.  5(54.)  In  tiie  case  of  the  true  Christiaa 
the  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  ha 
spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  (Bom.  viii. 
16 ;  ct  1  John  v.  10). 

Wlaard  [Eng. ;  the  maaculine  word 
corresponding  to  the  feminine  '*  witch  "]. 

The  rondenngof  the  Hebrew  Tiddesm, 
one  having  knowledge  or  wisdom  on  the 
strength  ot  which  the  individual  pretends 
to  prophesy.  It  is  from  pmdhm  s  '*  to 
know."  Tiddeoni  occurs  in  eleven  p*-"**« 


of  the  A.Y.  and  B.V. ;  always  rendered 
"wizard."  The  wiiards  cnirped  sod 
muttered  (Isa.  viii.  19— B.V.).  IV 
Canaanites  consulted  them  (Deut  xvffi. 
9-12)  ;  so  did  the  £gyi>tians  (Isa.  xix.  3). 
The  Mosaic  law  considered  that  for  a 
Hebrew  to  go  to  such  an  orade  defiled 
him,  and  was  apostasy  from  Jehovah  (Uif. 
xix.  31;  XX. 6;  Isa.  viiL  19).  Theoffence 
was  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  27). 
Saul,  and  subsequently  JosSsLh,  nut  the  Uw 
in  force  (1  Scun.  xxviii.  3.  9 ;  2  Kings  xxiiL 
24) ;  whilst  Manasseh  violated  it  ahsne- 
lesely  (2  Kings  xxi.  6 ;  xxiit  24).  Of 
course,  the  wiaud's  daim  to  read  futurity 
was  as  unfounded  as  that  of  the  Gncssn 
orades,  the  Boman  augurs,  or  the  gip^ 
of  modem  English  life. 

Wolf  [English] . 

I.  In  ths  Old  TestamenL 

The  rendering,  both  in  the  A-Y.  m 
B.y.,  of  the  Hebrew  Zeehh,  from  sstM  » 
"  to  terrify  "  (?).  The  animal  was  acci*- 
tomed  to  ravin  (Ofn.  xlix.  27 ;  Esek.  xxiL 
27) ;  it  went  oat  for  prey  chiefly  in  the 
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erenin^  (Zeph.  iii.  3) ;  it  was  fierce  (Hab. 
i.  8) ;  it  was  the  natural  foe  of  the  sheep, 
devouring  it  when  it  could  (Isa.  xi.  o; 
IzY.  2.5).  It  is  a  variety  of  the  European 
species  (Cants  lujoiu),  and  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  of  Palestine.  Tristram  says 
that  '*a  single  wolf  is  more  destructive 
than  a  whole  pack  of  jackals.'* 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew /(pi. 
Jim)  in  Isa.  ziii.  22^  and  xxziv.  14 — R^. 
texts.  The  margins  have  **  howling 
creature."  The  wolf  cannot  bark  like  a 
dog ;  it  can  only  howl. 

n.  In  the  yew  Teetammi. 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Lukos  =  '*  a 
wolf/*  ^eneraUy  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Jesus  being  the  *'  Oood  Shepherd,**  the 
Church  His  flock,  and  its  members  **  the 
sheep,*'  false  teachers,  persecutors,  etc., 
are  the  wolves  who  seek  to  iniure  the 
sheep  (Matt,  vil  15 ;  x.  16 ;  Luke  x.  3 ; 
John  X.  12 ;  Acts  xx.  29). 


a  [English]. 
The  position  of  woman,  both  in  patri- 
archal and  in  Jewish  households,  was  much 
advanced  beyond  that  which  she  occupies 
even  to  this  oay  in  portions  of  the  Eastern 
world  (cf.  Gen.  xii.  10-20 ;  xxiv.  64,  65 ; 
xxix.  11 ;  xxxiv.  1 ;  Exod.  xv.  20;  Judg. 
xi.  34-40;  Buth  ii.  13).  She  had  house- 
hold duties  to  perform,  one  being  to  grind 
com  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
household  [MnxL  and  go  for  water  to  the 
well  [Well].  The  description  by  kinjy^ 
Lemuel,  on  information  derived  from  his 
mother,  of  the  varied  activity  of  a  good 
wife  in  an  ancient  Jewish  household,  is 
fitted  to  take  the  reader  by  surprise  (Prov. 
xxxi.).    [Mahrtaqb,  Qxteen,  Widow.] 


glish]. 
I.  In  tKis  Okl  Testament. 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew i?tinma A, 
from  ranutm—** to  become  completely 
putrid,*'  occurring  in  Exod.  xvi.  24 ;  Jod 
vii.  5 ;  xvii.  14 ;  xxi.  26 ;  xxiv.  20 ;  xxv.  6 ; 
Isa.  xiv.  ll^all  A.Y.  and  B.V.  It  seems 
to  be  a  maggot,  the  larva  of  some  two- 
winged  fly,  as  the  bluebottle  (Afusea  rcwwi- 
toria)^  or  the  greenbottle  (Musca  Caesar), 
rather  than  a  worm. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  word  Toleahy 
Tola,  or  Tolaath.  from  tola  =  **  to  stretch 
out  a  long  n6ck  '*;  occurring  in  Exod.  xvi 
20 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  39 ;  Job  xxv.  6 ;  Psabn 
xxii.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  11;  xli.  14;  Ixvi  24; 
Jonah  iv.  7.  In  many  other  places  it  is 
translated  *  *  scarlet.  *  * 

(3)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sas, 
from  nus  =  *•  to  exult,"  **  to  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly*" occurring  in  Isa.  li.  8.  It  eats  up 
wool,  and  is  evidently  the  larva  of  the 
clothes-moth.     [Moth.] 

(4)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Zahaly 
from  tahal  =  '*  to  creep,**  occurring  in 
Hicah  vii  17 — A.Y.  text;  the  margin  has 


'*  creeinng  things.**  The  B.Y.  has  *< crawl- 
ing things.**  Gesenius  believes  that  the 
animal  referred  to  is  a  serpent. 

II.  In  the  New  Testatnent, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  Skolex  =  **a 
worm**  (in  a  generic  sense),  occurring  in 
Mark  ix.  44,  46.  and  48— A.Y.,  and  in  48 
— R.Y.  (The  B.Y.  omits  44  and  46,  be- 
lieving them  interpolations.) 

Wormwood  [English]. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testament. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Laanah^ 
from  loan  =  '^  U)  execrate,**  occurring  in 
seven  passages.  It  was  a  very  bitter 
plant,  ranked  with  gall  (Deut.  xxix.  18;^ 
I^v.  V.  4 ;  Jer.  ix.  15 ;  xxiii.  15  ;  Lam.  iii. ' 
19 ;  Amos  v.  7).  One  by  drinking  its  juice 
might  become  drunken  (?)  (Lam.  iii.  15 — 
A.Y.}  ;  but  the  R.Y.  substitutes  **  sated,'* 
which  agrees  better  with  the  parallelism. 
Probably  the  same  as  No.  II.  (q.v.). 

n.  In  the  New  Testament, 

The  rendering  of  the  Greek  ApsinthoSy 
occurring  in  Rev.  viii.  11.  Both  Nos.  I. 
and  II.  seem  to  be  some  species  of  the  great 
composite  genus  Artemisia.  About  180 
speaes  are  known  (Sir  J.  Hooker).  Tris- 
tram enumerates  seven  as  occurring  in 
Palestine  or  the  adjacent  regions,  the  type 
being  the  common  wormwood  {Artemisia 
absinthium) J  found  wild  in  parts  of 
Britain,  besides  being  cultivated  m  cottage 
gardens. 

Worship  [English]. 

(1)  In  an  olmlete  sense,—"  Honour,'* 
•*  respect,**  "fflory,**  such  as  may  be  given 
to  a  human  being  (Luke  xiv.  10— A. Y.). 
The  B.Y.  substitutes  "glory.** 

(2)  In  the  ordinary  sense. — ^Elxpression  of 
intense  veneration  or  adoration  for  the 
true  God  (Qen.  xxii.  5;  Psalm  xcv.  6,  etc.), 
or  for  a  lalse  divinity  (Jer.  xxv.  6 ;  Dan. 
iii.  5,  etc. J. 

%  In  tne  second  sense  only  the  verb 
occurs  in  the  B.Y. 

Writtnc  [English]. 

The  earnest  instance  of  writing  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  is  that  which  Moses 
was  directed  to  execute  as  a  memorial  of 
the  attack  by  the  Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii. 
14).  True,  there  is  reference  to  a  book  in 
Gen.  V.  1 — i,e.  a  genealogical  table  receives 
that  name  from  the  author  of  Genesis. 
Formerly  it  was  contended  by  some  critics 
that  at  tne  time  when  Moses  is  represented 
as  having  written  Exod.  xxxiv.  27  ;  Deut. 
xxxi.  19,  etc.,  as  also  did  the  people 
(Xumb.  xvii.  2),  the  art  of  writing  was 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews,  not  Imving 
come  into  use,  it  was  said,  till  the  times  of 
Samuel  and  of  David.  That  opinion  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions discovered  at  Tel-el-Amama,  the 
deserted  Egyptian  capital  of  Amenophis 
lY.  or  Khu-en-Aten,  whom  his  subjects 
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regarded  as  **  a  heretic,**  have  shown  that 
a1x>ut  a  centuiy  before  the  exodus  the 
Midianites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  understood  the  art  of  writing,  and  that 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Palestine  an  active 
correspondence  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  language  and  cuneiform  script  of 
Babylonia  (Prof.  Sayce,inthe  Cmitemporary 
Jieview  for  Dec.,  1890,  etc.).    [Lachish.] 


'  [English]. 
The  proper  length  of  the  sidereal  year — 
that  is,  calculated  from  a  known  position  in 
the  sky,  as  that  of  a  ^'  fixed  *'  star — is  365 
days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  9*6  seconds. 
The  length  of  the  solar  year— that  is,  calcu- 
lated from  the  time  the  sun  passes  one  of 
the  equinoctial  points— is  365  oays,  5  hours, 
48  mmutes,  and  49*7  seconds.  But  in 
ancient  times  the  different  nations  could 
do  no  more  than  approximate  to  accuracy 
in  such  measurements.  The  Jewish  year 
most  plainly  referred  to  in  Scripture  con- 
sisted of  twelve  months,  each  of  30  days, 
or  360  days  in  all.  The  42  months  of  Bev. 
xi.  2  are  3^  years,  and  are  the  1 ,260  days  of 
xii.  6 — viz.  360  x  3^.  They  rest  upon  t)an. 
vii.  25  ;  xii.  7,  where  a  **  time  *'  is  a  year, 
*  *  times  **  =  two  years,  and  *  *  the  dividing  of 
*'  time  "  or  the  half  of  a  time  half  a  year, 
the  whole  as  before  =  3^  years.  But  with 
a  year  of  360  days,  the  seasons  were  found 
to  move  away^  from  the  portions  of  the 
year  with  which  they  were  associated,  on 
which  account  an  intercalary  month  was 
put  in  occasionally,  to  restore  them  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  calendar. 

Yoke  [Enffhsh]. 

(1)  A  small  transverse  bar  of  timber, 
generally  with  two  portions  of  the  lower 
surface  hollowed  so  as  to  rest  on  the  necks 
of  two  oxen,  used  to  draw  a  cart,  or  a 
plough  (Jer.  xiii.  18). 

f2J  Two  oxen  (I  Kings  xix.  19). 

(3)  Figuratively. — Any  burden  imposed 
on  one  as  a  token  and  means  of  subjection 
(1  Kings  xii  4 ;  Acts  xv.  10). 


I  [Zaakannim]  (Judg.  iv.  11— 
A.  v.). 

Zaanan  [Heb.  Tsaanan  =  "  place  of  (a 
single  head  of)  cattle  '*] . 

A  town  in  /udah  (Micah  i.  11).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Zenan  of  Josh.  xv.  37. 
[Zenan.] 


Zaaimimtin,  Zaawalm  [Heb.  IVst- 
nannim  {Bt)Uaanaimimy  Ttaanaimy  (B#) 
tsaanaim^  the  last  form  corrected  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  BetMumam 
—  **  departures  "  (Geaenius),  **  wander- 
ings*' (?)  {Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  frontier  town  (?),  or  Tillage  (r)  cf 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33 — A.V.  and  text  <d 
B.V.,  the  margin  having  Bezaansnntm). 
Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  nosband  of  Ji/d. 
pitched  his  tent  as  far  as  the  oak  or 
terebinth  (E.V.)  ("the  plaii "— A.V.> of 
Zaanannim,  which  is  by  Kedesh— Kedesk 
being  a  sacred  place.  [Kkdesh.]  The  oak 
or  terebinth  was  probably  a  sacred  tree. 
Here  Jael  killed  Sisera.  Major  Conder 
believes  it  to  have  urobablj  been  near 
BessOm,  on  the  tableland  west  from  the 
Lake  of  Galilee. 

ZaaTaa,  Zavaa  [Heb.  =  "  unqm'et  ^]. 

A  son  of  Ezer,  and  a  descendant  of  S&r 

the  Horite  (Gren.  xxxvi  27  ;  1  Chron.  L  42). 

ZaiMd  [Heb.  Zabhadh  =  «  a  gift "]. 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chroii. 
vii.  21). 

(2)  A  son  of  a  certain  Nathan,  and 
grandson  of  Ahlai,  a  man  of  Judah  (I 
Chron.  ii.  £6,  37).  He  was  one  of  Dave's 
mighty  men  (xi.  41). 

{;{)  The  same  as  Jozachab  (q.^.)  (^ 
Chron.  xxiv.  26). 

(4)  A  son  of  Zattu  (Ezra  z.  27). 

(5)  A  son  of  Hashum  (Ezra  x«  33). 
(65  A  son  of  Nebo  (Ezra  x.  43). 

li  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  were  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  their  foreign  wires. 

Zabbal  [Heb. ;  perhaps  a  oormptioD  of 
Zakkai  =  "pure,"  ^'innocent  "J. 

A  son  of  Bebai.  He  was  induced  by 
Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x. 
28).  Hewasthe  father  of  a  certain Barodi 
(Neh.  iii  20). 

Zabbnd  [Heb.  ZabtftuiM  =  "  given.** 
"  bestowed.**  At  the  foot  of  the  page  it  is 
Zakkur  =  "  mindful  **] . 

The  son  of  Bigvai.  He  accompanied 
Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii.  14). 

Zabdl  [Heb.  Zabhdi,  probably  from 
Zabhdyah  =  "  gift  of  Jehovah  "l. 

(1)  The  son  of  Zerah,  and  ihe  snzid- 
father  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1).  Called  in 
1  Chron.  ii  6  Znoti  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  Benjamite;  a  son  of  Shimhi  (I 
Chron.  viii.  19). 

(3)  A  Shiphmite  in  David's  rei^  H« 
was  "over  the  increase  of  the  vine^ardf 
for  the  wine  oellan  **  (1  Chron.  zxviL  27). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Asaph^  and  the 
fother  of  Mica  or  Micha  (Neh.  zi.  17). 

ZaMl^l  [Heb.  ZabkdUl  =x '' ptt  of 
God**]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Jashobeam  in  BaTid*f 
reign  (1  Chron.  zzviL  2). 
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(2)  The  son  of  Haggedolim  (Neh.  xi.  14), 
**on9  of  the  mat  men"  (A.V.  and 
margin  of  the  BIv.)* 

Zabnd  [Heb.  Zabhudh  =  <<  given," 
**  b^towed*n. 

The  son  of  Nathan,  a  priest  in  Solomon^s 
reign  (1  Kings  iv.  o). 

Zalralon  [X.T.  Gr.  Zabouhn].  [Zebu- 
tUN]  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15— A. V. ;  Kev.  vii.  8 
— A.V.). 

Zaooal  [Heb.  ZaJckai^  "pure,"  *'in. 
noceut"].     [Zacchjeus.] 

The  founaer  of  a  family,  members  of 
which  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  14). 

ZaodMBiis  PLat.  from  N.T.  Gr.  Zak- 
haios,  from  Heb.  ZnH'Aat  =  *<pure"]. 
[Zaccai.] 

A  rich  "publican"—!.^,  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue  for  the  Roman  government  at 
Jericho.  Having  a  great  desire  to  see 
Jesus,  and  fearmg  tmit,  from  his  short 
stature,  he  might  be  disappointed  if  he 
stood  among  the  crowd  when  our  Lord  was 
passing,  he  climbed  into  a  sycomore  fig- 
tree  and  looked  down.  Jesus,  on  seeing 
him,  invited  him  to  descend,  adding:  **  for 
to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house."  He 
came  down  at  once,  and  received  the  Great 
Teacher  joyfully.  The  Jews  who  saw  all 
this  murmured  because  He  had  gone  to  eat 
with  *'  a  sinner."  From  what  Zaccheeus 
said  of  himself  afterwards,  it  was  nmnifest 
that  he  had  attempted  to  discharge  his 
duty  conscientiously ;  and  our  Lord,  taking 
his  part,  said :  **  This  day  is  salvation  come 
to  tms  house,  f orsomuch  as  he  also  is  a  son 
of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost " 
(Luke  xix.  1-10). 

Zaoehiur  [Zacoub]  (1  Chron.  iv.  26— 
A.  v.). 

ZAoenr,  Zaoohiur  [Heb.  Zakkur  = 
"mindful"]. 

(1)  The  family  of  Shammua,  the 
Beubenite  spy  (Numb.  xiii.  4). 

(2)  A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Mishma  (1 
Chron.  iv.  26). 

(3)  A  Merarite  Levite,  a  son  of  Jaaziah 
(I  Chron.  xxiv.  27). 

(4)  A  Levite,  a  son  of  Asaph  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  2,  10;  Neh.  xii.35). 

(5)  A  son  of  Imri,  who  helped  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

(6)  A  Levite,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  12). 

(7)  The  son  of  Mattaniah,  and  the  father 
of  Hanan  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zaohaiiftli.    [Zecrabiah.] 
(I)  Zbchabiah  (2   Kings  xv.  8,  11— 
A.V.). 


(2)  ZfiCHABiAH  (2  Kings  xviii.  2— 
A.V.). 

(3)  A  son  of  Barachias.  Ho  was  a 
righteous  man,  slain  by  the  Jews  **  between 
the  sanctuary  and  the  altar"  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35 — R.V.).  The  propJbet  Zediariah,  who 
wrote  one  of  the  Old  Testament  canonical 
books,  was  a  son  of  Berechiah,  and  may 
have  thus  perished.  But  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  reference  is  to  Zecharian  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  fate  is  described  in 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22,  2  Chronicles  being 
the  last  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as 
Genesis,  which  records  the  murder  of  Abel, 
is  the  first.  Luke  (xi.  61 )  does  not  say  who 
was  the  father  of  the  Zachariah  slain.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  or  at  least  possible, 
that  some  reader  wrote  **son  of  Bera- 
chiah  "  on  the  margin^  and  that  a  copyist 
by  mistake  inserted  it  m  the  text 

ZftohiMi—  [Gr.  Zakharias,  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Zekharyah] .    [Zsoha- 

EIAH.l 

(1)  The  father  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5,  12,  13, 18,  21,  69).  [John  (I), 
p.  395,  col.  2  ;  p.  396,  coL  1.] 

(2)  [Zachabiah  (3)]  (Matt,  xxiii.  35— 
A.V  ;  Luke  xi  51— A. v.). 

Zaoher  [Zechbb]  (1  Chron.  viii.  31). 

Zadok  [Heb.  Tsadhoq  =  "just," 
"righteous"]. 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3).  He  was  the  son 
of  Ahitub  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  He  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  young  man,  might v  of 
valour,"  who,  when  David  was  at  Zikla^, 
brought  twenty -two  captains  to  his  aid 
(I  Chron.  xii  ^).  Early  in  David^s  reig^, 
if  not  even  before  it,  he  was  joint  high- 

Eiest  with  Abiathar  f2  Sam.  viiL  17). 
uring  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  the  two 
colleagues  joined  in  David's  flight  from 
Jerusalem,  carrpur  with  them  the  ark, 
but  the  king  dem^  them  to  return  to  the 
capital,  ana  there  await  the  issue  of  tho 
contest  (xv.  24-29).  [Ahixaaz  (2),  Jona- 
than (4).]  After  the  death  of  Absalom,  a 
message,  on  which  thev  acted,  was  sent  by 
David  to  Zadok  and  Abiathar.  requesting 
them  to  suggest  to  the  people  tnat  the  king 
should  be  <^led  back  (2  Sam.  xix.  11). 
When,  in  David's  old  age,  Adonijah  of  his 
own  accord  set  up  as  king,  Zadok  remained 
faithful,  while  his  colleague  Abiathar  went 
with  the  usurper  (1  Kings  L  7).  Zadok, 
with  Nathan  the  prophet,  immediately 
received  instructions  from  David  to  anoint 
Solomon  king  (32-45J.  Abiathar  was  de- 
posed from  the  priesthood,  and  Zadok  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  high  office  till 
his  death,  during  the  reign  of  the  new 
monarch  (ii.  26,  27 ;  cf.  iv.  4). 

(2)  A  priest,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
No.  (1)  (fChron,  vi.  12). 
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(3)  The  father  of  Jenisha,  king  Uzziah^s 
mother  (2  Kings  xv.  33). 

(4)  A.  son  of  Baana.  He  helped  to 
repair  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  4^  and  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  21). 

(5)  A  son  of  Immer.  He  repaired  the 
dty  wall  opposite  to  his  house  (Neh.  iii. 
29).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  scribe  (xiii. 
13). 

(6)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Meraioth  (1  Chron. 
ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11). 


[Heb.    =   **  squeainishness,** 

•*  distaste  for  food  "]. 
A  son  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  19). 

Zalr  [Heb.  T^air  =  "Kttie  "1. 

A  place  in  or  near  Edom,  wnere  king 
Joram,  of  Judah,  encamped  before  making 
a  night  attack  on  the  Edomites  (2  Kings 
viii.  21 ;  of.  also  2  Chron.  xxi.  9).  Not 
identified. 


I  [Heb.  Tsalaph  =  "a  fracture," 
** a  mound"]. 

The  father  of  a  certain  Hanun  (Neh.  iii. 
30). 

Salmon  [Heb.  Tsalmon  =  "  shady  "1. 

(1)  ^  Man. — AnAhohite,  one  of  I^vid^s 
mifhty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28). 

(2)  A  Place, — ^A  wooded  mountain  near 
Shediem  (Judg.  ix.  48  ;  Psalm  Ixviii.  14 — 
B.V.)(?).    [Salmon  (2).] 

Zalmobali  [Heb.  Ttalmonah  = 
"shady"]. 

A  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness  (Numb,  xxxiii.  41,  42).  Not  properly 
identified. 


[Heb.     Tsalmunna  =  "  to 
whom  shadow  or  shelter  is  denied  "]. 

One  of  the  two  kings  of  Midian  whom 
Gideon  pursued  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
discomfited,  and  slew  (Judg.  viii.  4-28; 
Psalm  Ixxxiii.  11). 

yftiw i« w»w**wt^  gM^wiwiiitwiiwiM  [Heb. 
and  Ammonite  Zamzummim  =  "  mur- 
murers,"  "  people  making  a  noise  "]. 

A  Canaanite  tribe,  who  inhabited  the 
region  east  of  the  Jordan,  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ammonites.  They  were  the 
same  as  the  Rephadc  (q.v.).  (Cf.  dLso 
ZuancB.)    (Deut.  ii.  20.) 


[Heb.  Zii»oaAA  =  "a  marsh  "]. 

I.  A  Tifrson  (?)  or  a  Plaice  (?). 

Either  a  man  of  whom  Jekuthiel  was  the 
father,  or  a  place  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  (1  Chron.  iv.  18).  If  a  place,  then 
it  was  probably  Zanoah  [II.  (2) J,  in  which 
case  the  man  Zanoah  disapp^urs. 

n.  Places, 

(1)  A  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  low- 
land of  Juoah  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  was 
inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  Zanoah  whose 
inhabitants  restored   the  valley-gate  of 


Jerusalem  (iii.  13).  Robinson  {Bib,  lUt. 
ii.  343)  identified  it  with  Z&nfta,  about  3 
miles  south  of  Beth-shemesh,  and  15  west- 
by-south  from  Jerusalem. 

(2)  A  "dty,"  town,  or  village  in  the 
hill  countarv  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It 
has  been  identified  with  Z&nftta,  about  12} 
miles  south-west-by-south  of  Hebron. 


ZapliiOTmtli  < 
Paaneab  [Heb.  Tsaphenatk-Paneahh, 
from  Egyptian  =  *'  Saviour  "  or  "  Sustainer 
of  the  world"  (?)  {Getenitu,  etc);  **re- 
vealer  of  secrets  "  {Jotephu9.  margin  of  the 
A.  v.,  etc)]. 

The  name  ^ven  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
after  he  had  mterpreted  the  king's  dreams 
(Gen.  xH.  45-A. V.  and  B. V.). 

Zaphon  [Heb.  Teaphon  =  **the 
north"]. 

A  town  assigned  to  the  Gadites  (Josh, 
xiii.  27 ;  cl  also  Judg.  xii  1 — R.V.  margin). 
Major  Conder  locates  it  at  el  Hammeh,  on 
the  Yarmuk,  5  miles  east-by-south  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

Zara  [N.T.  Gr.]  [Zebah.]  (Matt  i.  3- 
A.V.). 


[Zbrah]  (Gen.  xlvi  12— A. V.). 

[ZoBAH]  (Neh.  xi.  29— A. V.). 

Zareatbitaa  [Zobahthites]  (1  Chron. 
ii.  53— A. v.). 

Zared  [Zkbxd]  (Numb.  xxi.  12— 
A.V.). 

Zarepbatli  [Heb.  Tmrepke^h  =  **a 
workshop  or  smithy  for  melting  and  re- 
finingmetals  "  (?)]. 

A  town  belonging  to  Sidon,  to  which 
Elijah  was  directed  to  repair  when  the 
brook  Cherith  dried  up.  It  was  there  that 
he  miraculouslv  multiplied  the  widow's  ofl 
and  meal,  ana  raised  her  child  from  the 
dead  (1  Kings  xvii.  8-24).  It  was  to  be  the 
limit  in  one  direction  of  the  ten  tribes 
(Obad.20).  Called  in  Luke  iv.  26  Sarepta. 
The  name  still  linffers  in  the  form  of 
Saraf  end,  a  large  vil&ge  on  a  hill  near  the 
sea,  14  nules  north  from  Tyre,  and  8  south 
from  Sidon.  The  ancient  city  was,  how- 
ever, on  the  shore,  where  considenble 
ruins,  extending  for  a  mile  or  more,  point 
out  the  old  site.  [Mibbkphoth-Maoc, 
Sabepta.] 

Zarotan  [Zabsthait]  (Josh.  iii.  16- 
A.V.). 

Zaretliaii,  Zaretaa*  Zarthaa  [Heb. 

T»arthan^  of  doubtful  meaning]. 

A  place  near  the  citv  Adun,  and  the 
spot  east  of  Jericho  at  which  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Jordan  (Josh,  iii  16— A,  V.  and 
B.V.\  There  was  a  clay  ground  extend- 
ing nrom  it  to  Suocoth.  Gesenios  thinks 
that  it  was  probaUy  the  same  as  Zabtasah 
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and  Zebedah,  which,  however,  are  dis- 
tinguiahed  bj  Major  Conder. 

ZmfthShMhar  [Zbbbth  -  Shahab] 
(Joeh.  xiii.  19— A. V.). 

Zarblte  [Ens.    InHeb.  ZarAAt]. 

(1)  A  person  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Zesah  No.  m  (q.v.)  (Numb.  xxvi.  20). 

(2)  One  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Zebab  No.  (2)  (q.v.)  (Numb.  xxvi.  13). 

Zartaiudi  [Heb.  =  ''cooling"  (?)]. 

A  village  beneath  Jezreel,  ana  near 
Beth-shean.  It  was  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors  (1  Kings  iv. 
12).  Major  Conder  identifies  it  with  Tell 
ee  S&rem,  an  extensive  ruin,  3  miles  south 
of  Beth-shean.    [2^abbthan.] 

Zrthmak  [ZABBmAN]  (1  Kings  vii.  46 
-A.  v.). 

ZmtOm  [Zattu]  (Neh.  x.  14-AV.). 

Zattn,  Zatthn  [Heb.  Zdttu  =  <<  germi- 
nation "  {Gesmitu) ;  **  irascible  "  (Oxford 


A  chief  of  the  people,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  14).  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  family,  members  of  which  returned 
from  the  captivity  (Ezra'ii.  8 ;  Neh.  vii. 
13).  Some  of  them  were  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  their  foreign  wives  (Ezra  x. 
27). 

ZAvan  [Zaavan]  (I  Chron.  i.  42— 
A.V.). 


[Heb.   =    "frequently  moving 
about  ♦»  (?)]. 

A  son  of  a  certain  Jonathan,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii.  33). 

Zealot  [Eng.  from  Gr.  ZeloUs  (q.v.)]. 

**The  Zealot"  (B.V.)  or  "  Zelotes  " 
(A.y.)  was  a  surname  ^ven  to  Simon,  an 
apostle,  apparently  to  distinguish  him  from 
Sunon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
[CANAAinTB  (2).]  He  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  Jewish  society  called  the 
Zealots,  who  inflicted  summary  punishment 
on  anyone  violating  the  law.  The  excesses 
of  the  Zealots  were  exceedingly  gross,  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  Jewish  pohty. 


form,  ancl  Nbe.  (6),  (6)',  and  (7)  of  the 
second]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Beriah  (I 
Chron.  viii.  16,  16). 

_(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Elpaal  (1 
Chron.  viii.  17,  18). 

(3)  A  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor.    He 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  7). 

(4J  The  son  of  Asahel,  JoaVs  brother 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  p. 

(6)  A  Korhite  Levite,  a  son  of  Meshele- 
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miah,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  1, 
2)« 

(6)  A  Levite,  one  of  those  employed  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judan 
(2  Chron.  xvii.  8}. 

(7)  The  son  of  a  certain  Ishmael.  He 
was  second  only  to  the  high  priest  as  a 
judicial  functionary  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  IIV. 

(8)  A  son  of  Shephatiah.  He  was  one 
of  Uiose  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 
Babylon  on  his  secondf  journey  from  that 
capital  (Ezra  viii.  8). 

{9)  A  sou  of  Immer.  He  was  induced 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  lus  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.  20). 

Zebali  [Heb.  Zebhahh  = '' OayiDg,'' 
"killing"^*  a  sacrifice"]. 

One  of  the  two  kings  of  Midian  pursued 
by  Gideon  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  dis- 
comfited, and  slain  [Zalxuiyna]  (Judg. 
viii.  4-28  ;  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  11). 

Z^lmlm  [Heb.  T^ebhayim^  Tsebhaiyim 
=  *■  *  gazelles ' *] .    [Zebodc.] 

According  io  the  A.V.,  apparently  a 
place  from  which  the  children  of  Pochereth 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  ^!zra  ii.  57 — 
A.V. ;  Neh.  vii.  59-A.V).  But  the  R.V. 
makes  it  part  of  a  compound,  Pochebeth- 

HAZy.KBATM  (q.V.)* 


«.«»«>«K*^  [N.T.  Gr.  Zebedaios.  from  Heb. 
Zabhdi  [Zabdi]  or  Zebhadyah  [Zebadiah] 
=  "  gift  of  Jehovah"]. 

The  husband  of  Sau)]CB  (q.v.),  and  the 
father  of  James  and  John.  Like  his  sons, 
he  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Ghdilee 
(Matt.  iv.  21,  22).  and  was  a  man  of  some 
substance,  for  he  nad  hired  servants  (Mark 
i.  19,  20).  fFor  other  references  to  Zebe- 
dee,  see  Matt.  x.  2 ;  xx.  20 ;  xxvi.  37 ;  xxvii. 
56 ;  Mark  iii.  17  ;  x.  35 ;  Luke  v.  10 ;  John 
xxi.2.) 

ZeUna  [Heb.  Zebhina  =  "bought"]. 
A  son  of  Nebo.  He  was  induced  by  Ezra 
to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezra  x.  43). 

Zebolliii»Zebolm  (1)  [Heb.  Ttebhoyim, 
Tsebhoim  =  "  gazelles.*'  The  first  form  is 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  second  in  Hosea]. 

One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
X.  19).  Its  king,  Shemeber,  was  defeated 
by  Cnedorlaomer  and  his  allies  (xiv.  2,  8, 
10).  It  was  one  of  the  five  cities  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven 
(xix.  17-29 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Hosea  xi.  8). 
Major  Conder,  interpreting  Zeboiim  = 
**  hyaenas "  [Zebodc  (2)],  instead  of 
'^gazelles,"  points  out  that  a  cliff  just 
above  the  Jordan  plain,  near  Jericho,  is 
called  Shukh-ed-I)uba=  *'Uur  of  the 
hysna,"  and  fhinks  that  this  may  perhaps 
have  marked  the  site  of  Zeboiim. 

Zeboim  (2)  [Heb.  7\kfbhoim  = 
<<  hyaenas."  The  consonants  in  Hebrew 
are  different  in  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)]. 
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(1)  A  valley  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
between  Micnmash  and  the  wilderness  (1 
Sam.  ziii.  16-18). 

(2)  A  town,  doubtless  in  the  valley.  No. 
(1).  ^eh.  zi  34).    Site  unidentified. 

Zebndah  [Heb.  Zebhudah^  Zebhidah  = 
"  given,"  *♦  bestowed  "J. 

A  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Bumah,  and 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings 
zxiii.  36). 

Zelral  (Heb.  Zebhtd  =  *' habitation"]. 

The  governor  of  the  city  of  Shechem  in 
the  time  of  Abimelech,  to  whom  he  showed 
unswerving  fidelity.  [Abiicblbch  (3), 
Gaal.]    (Judg.  ix.  28,  36-39.) 

ZelmloBita  [Eng. ;  in  Heb.  Zebuloni], 
[Zbbtjlunite.]  (Judg.  xiL  11,  12— A. V.) 

Zebalim,  Z»1mlon  [Heb.  Zebhulun  = 
** habitation,"  **  dwelling*'  (cf.  Gten.  xtx. 
20).    In  N.T.  Gr.  .Za*OMfo«]. 

(1)  A  Man. — The  tenth  sou  of  Jacob,  and 
the  sixth  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  19. 20 ;  xxxv. 
23  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  1).  He  went  down  with 
his  father  into  ^^t  Q^xod.  i.  3).  He 
had  three  sons :  ^red,  £lon,  and  Jahleel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14).  Jacob  thus  prophesied  of 
his  future:  **Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the 
haven  [margin,  **  beach  "]  of  ships,  and  his 
border  upon  [margin,  **by  "]  Zidon  "(Gren. 
xlix.  13-K.t.).  ^    '      '    ' 

(2)  A  Tribe,— ThB  tribe  of  which  Zebulun 
was  the  pro^nitor.  All  his  three  sons 
founded  families  (Numb.  xxvi.  26,  27). 
The  prince  of  the  tribe  early  in  the  wilder- 
ness  wanderings  was  £liab,  the  son  of 
Helon  rNumb.  1. 9 ;  ii.  7 :  vii.  24.  29 ;  x. 
16),  ana  at  a  later  period  Elimpnan,  the 
son  of  Pftmach  (xxxiv.  25).  The  repre- 
sentative spy  from  the  tribe  was  Gkiddiel, 
the  son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  At  the  first 
census  it  contained  57,400  fighting  men  (i. 
30,  31) ;  at  the  second^  60,000  (xxvi.  27). 
It  was  one  of  the  six  tnbee  the  representa- 
tives of  which  stood  on  Mount  Ebal  to 
pronounce  curses  on  transgressors  (Deut. 
xxvii.  13;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  32-35).  Moses 
before   hiis   departure  thus  indicated  its 


there  they  shall  ofi^r  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness :  for  they  shall  suck  the  abundance  of 
the  seas,  and  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19— E.V.),  The 
Zebulunites  constituted  an  important  part 
of  Barak's  force  in  the  fight  with  Sisera 
(Judg.iv.  6,  10;  v.  14. 18),  and  of  Gideon's 
army  in  the  war  with  Midian  Tvi.  35). 
Deborah  sings  that  there  were  in  tne  tribe 
.<«  they  that  handle  the  marshal's  staff"  (v. 
14— R.V.)  "  or  the  staff  of  the  scribe  " 
(margin).  The  lud^  Elon  was  from 
Zebulun,  and  was  buned  at  Aiialon,  within 
its   territory    (xii.    12).    Fifty   thousand 


warriors  of  the  tribe,  with  skilful  sad 
faithful  commanders,  joined  David  atZik- 
Uig  (1  Chron.  xii.  33,  40).  Iwhmaiah  was 
the  ruler  of  the  Zebulunites  in  Darid's 
reign  (xxvii.  19 ;  cf.  Psalm  Ixviii.  27).  [1] 

(3)  A  T^rrn'tofy— (Forthe  obscure  towns 
or  villages  through  which  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  tribe  passes,  tee  Josh.  xix.  10- 
16,  27,  34 ;  cf.  ^jek.  xlviii  26,  27).  It 
seems  to  have  had  twelve  places  large 
enough  to  be  considered  cities ;  one  was 
Beth-lehem,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Bethlehem-Judah  (Josh.  xix.  16). 
Four  of  the  cities— Jokneam,  Kartah, 
Dimnah,  and  NahalaL  with  their  subozte-^ 
were  given  over  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (zxL 
34,  35;  cf.  1  Chron.  vL  77).  *' Jokmttun" 
(Jokneam)  was  a  dty  of  refuge  (68^.  Sons 
men  of  the  tribe  accepted  Hesekian's  inri- 
tation  to  come  to  Jerusalem  for  his  great 
Passover  (2  Chron.  xxx.  10,  11,  18).  It 
was  coupled  by  Isaiah  (ix.  1,  2)  with 
Naphtah  as  a  rwon  which,  suffering 
severely  (under  Tiglath-pileser) ,  was  yet  to 
obtain  compensatory  olessings  at  the 
advent  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  12-16). 
[Naphtah,  p.  521,  ooL  1.]  Ezekiel  had 
reserved  a  gate  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Zeba- 
lunites  (Ezek.  xlviii.  33),  and  of  the  tribe 
there  were  sealed  in  the  apocalyptic  riakm 
the  normal  number  12,000  TRev.  viL  8). 
The  survey  map  places  Zeoulun  in  the 
central  portion  of  Lower  Ghdilee,  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  wert  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  and  from  the  Lake  of  Gab- 
lee  on  the  east  bv  that  of  NaphtalL  Iti 
length  from  north  to  sooth,  ia  about  24  miles, 
its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies  from 
10  to  15.  It  is  probable  that  the  mote 
daring  spirits  of  the  tribe  were  not  sa^sfied 
to  be  cooped  up  witllin  an  inland  territory, 
but  made  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  prophecy 
ofMoeee.    [2.] 

(4)  A  Town. — ^Atown  on  theboundarr- 
line  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  PalestiDe 
explorers  place  it,  with  a  query,  at  Nebj- 
Seoel&n,  about  17^  miles  north-east -by- 
east  of  Acre,  and  just  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Zebulun  and  Aidher. 

Zeboluilte.  Ze1mio(Btt«  [Eng.;  in 
Heb.  Zebuloni]. 

One  belongmg  to  the  tzibe  of  Zebnhm, 
or  resident  within  its  territory  (Numb, 
xxvi.  27 ;  Judg.  xiL  11, 12). 

H  The  B.y.  has  the  first  form ;  the  AT. 
both. 

Zeeliariali  [Heb.  Zekharyah,  ZeHa^ 
ryahu  =  <*  whom  Jehovah  rememheis.'* 
rfos.  (n,  (9),  (11),  (16)  (18).  (20)  to  (30) 
are  of  the  first  form ;  Noe.  (3)  to  (7),  (10), 
(12),  (13),  (14),  (16).  (17),  m  of  the 
second ;  and  Noe.  (2)  i^  (8)  of  both]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  foandtf 
of  Qibeon  (1  Chron.  ix.  37) ;  called  ia  1 
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Chron.  viii.  31  Zecher--R.V. ;  Zacher— 
A.V.     [Zbchee.] 

(2)  Tne  eldest  son  of  Meshelemiah.  He 
was  "porter  of  the  door  of  the  tent  of 
meetiiiff  **  in  Dayid^s  reign  (1  Chron.  ix. 
21— R.V. ;  xxvi.  2).  He  was  "  a  discreet 
oomisellor  "  j;i4— R.V.). 

(3)  A  Levite  of  the  second  decree  in 
Dayid*s  reign  (1  Chron.  xv.  18).  He  was 
one  of  those  who  played  on  "  psalteries  set 
toAlamoth"  (20). 

(4)  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  when 
the  ark  was  brought  up  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  zv.  24). 

(d)  A  son  of  Isshiah  in  the  reign  of 
Dayidjl  Chron.  xxiv.  25). 

(6)  The  fourth  son  of  Hosah.  He  was 
a  Merarite  Levite  in  David^s  reign  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  11). 

(7}  The  father  of  a  certain  Iddo  in 
David's  reign.  The  son  was  from  the 
territory  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  xzvii.  21). 

(8)  A  Levite,  the  father  of  a  certain 


Jabaziel,  the  latter  living  in  Jehoshaphat*s 
reign  ^2  Chron.  xx.  14). 

(9)  One  of  the  princes  whom  Jehosha- 
^bat  sent  to  teach  the  people  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  7). 

(10)  The  fourth  son  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  2). 

(11)  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  hiffh  priest, 
who  headed  the  successful  revolution  in 
favonr  of  king  Joash  of  Judah.  The  son 
remonstrated  with  the  people  on  their 
apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  king  was  stoned  to  death  in  a 
popular  tumult  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22). 

[ZaOHAUAH  (3),  ZACHASLiS  (2)]. 

(12^  A  man  "  who  had  imderstandingin 
the  visions  of  GK>d,**  and  gave  wise  counsel 
to  king  Uzziah,  which  for  a  time  he  fol- 
lowed (2  Chron.  xxvi.  5). 

(13)  A  king  of  Israel  who  came  to  the 
throne  of  Samaria  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  Amriah  (Uzziah),  king  of  Judah, 
and  reigned  six  months  in  b.o.  784  (A.y.). 
He  was  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  was 
murdered  by  Shallum,  who  succeeded  him 
as  king  (2  Kings  xiv.  29 ;  xv.  8-12— both 
B.V.).    [Jehu,  Zachabiah  (1)]. 

(14)  A  Beubenite  chief  wnen  Tiglath- 
pfleser  carried  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes  into  captivity  in  the  days  of  Ahaz 
(?)  (1  Chron.  v.  7  ;  cf .  2  Kings,  xv.  29;  2 
Chron.  xxviiL  1-21). 

(15)  The  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  was  a 
witness  to  record  matters  in  connection 
with  Isaiah's  prophetic  utterances,  de- 
livered during  the  great  crisis  in  Abaz's 
reign  (Isa.  viii.  2). 

(16)  The  father  of  Abi,  Hezekiah's 
mother  (2  Kings  xviiL  2— B.Y.)  [Zaoha- 
BZAH  (2)]. 

(17)  A  descendant  of  Asaph.  He  took 
port  m  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  during 


the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
13). 

(18)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  overseer  of  the 
workmen  employed  to  repair  the  Temple  in 
Josiah^s  reign  ('2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

(19)  A  Invite,  a  ruler  of  the  house  of 
Gk>d  m  Josiah's  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  8). 

(20)  A*  man  of  Uie  tribe  of  Judah,  six 
generations  back  from  Maaseiah,  the  latter 
uving  in  Nehemiah's  days  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

(21)  A  priest,  a  son  of  Pashhur,  and  four 
generations  back  from  Adaiah,  the  latter 
uving  in  Nehemiah^s  days  (Neh.  xi.  12^. 

^2)  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
ana  the  grandson  of  Iddo  (Ezra  v.  1 ; 
Zech.  i.  1).  [Son.]  In  conjunction  with 
Haggai,  he  prophesied  to  encourage  the 
returned  exiles  and  their  leaders.  ZiBiub- 
babel,  the  civil  governor  of  Juoaea,  and 
Jeshua.  or  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  to  re- 
build the  Temple  (Ezra  v.  1 ;  vi.  14).  The 
rest  of  his  history  is  best  learned  from  Lu; 
writings.     [H.]    [Zachabiah  (3) J 

(23)  A  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judan.  He  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Amaiiah,  and  two  generations  back  from 
Athaiah,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

(24)  A  descendant  of  Pharoeh.  He  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  a  party  along 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  Z). 

(25)  A  son  of  Bebai  who  did  likewise 
(Ezra  viii.  11). 

(26)  A  **  chief  man,*'  one  of  those  for 
whom  Ezra  sent  from  the  river  Ahava 
(Ezra  viii.  16).  He  stood  with  others  at 
Ezra's  left  hand  while  *'the  scribe"  ad- 
dressed the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

(27)  A  son  of  Elam.  He  was  induced  by 
Eara  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezia  x. 
26). 

(28)  The  son  of  a  certain  Jonathan,  and 
a  descendant  of  Afaph.  He  blew  a 
trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  rebuilt 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  35.  41). 

(29)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Iddo.  He 
Hved  in  the  days  of  the  high  priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii.  16).     [ZACHAiiiAfl.L 

f  The  Book  of  Zechariah,-^rhe  eleventh 
of  the  minor  prophets,  or  prophetic  books. 
The  autiior  was  Zedianah,  the  son  of 
Berechiah,  and  the  grandson  of  Iddo. 
[Zbohasiah  (22).]  The  book  may  be 
oivided  into  two  primary  sections— chaps. 
i.-viii  and  ix.-xiv.,  each  again  sub- 
divided : — 

(1)  In  which  the  standpoint  is  the  ago 
of  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  Haggai. 

(a)  Bepentance  counselled  (i.  1-6).  Date, 
the  second  year  and  the  eignth  month  of 
Darius  Hystaspis's  reign  (520  B.C.). 

(fc)  Symbolic  visions  seen  by  the.prophet 
under  the  guidance  of  an  angel,  and 
intended  to  encourage  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  people  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
(i.  7-vi.  15).    Date,  the  second  year,  the 
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eleventh  month,  and  the  tw^enty-fourth 
day  of  the  month  of  Duius's  reign. 

{c)  The  question  whether  the  feasts  are 
to  be  kept,  and  promises  given  that  Qod 
shall  agam  favour  His  people,  and  that  the 
scatteiid  exiles  shall  be  re-gathered  (vii., 
viii.). 

(2)  The  two  united  "burdens,"  in 
whidi  the  standpoint  seems  to  be  prior  to 
the  captivity  (?). 

(a)  *'The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach,"  in  which 
Ephraim  is  coupled  with  Judah  (ix.-zi.). 

{b)  **  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  concerning  Israel,"  in  which  the 
word  Ephraim  does  not  occur,  and  the 
theme  is  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (xii.-ziv.)* 
The  whole  fourteen  chapters  are  unhesita- 
tingly accepted  as  canonical  both  by  the 
Jewish  ana  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
no  impeachment  of  their  inspiration  that 
there  are  differences  of  opmion  on  the 
question  of  their  authorship.  All  accept 
chapters  i.-viii.  as  the  work  of  Zecharian, 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  who  lived  after  the 
captivity.  But  in  section  (2)  (a)  Assjrria, 
which  came  to  an  end  about  606  B.O., 
nearly  a  century  before  Zechariah's  time, 
is  referred  to  as  if  it  was  still  the  dominant 

Sower  (x.  11).  Ephraim,  too,  the  Idng- 
omof  the  ten  tribes,  has  still  its  horses 
and  its  chariots  (ix.  10) ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  x.  6-10  looks  as  if  its 
captivity  had  occurred.  The  evidence  is 
much  weaker  with  respect  to  chapters 
xii.-xiv.  Only  the  mention  of  idols  and 
false  prophets  suggests  the  times  of  Jere- 
miah rather  than  those  of  Zechariah  (xiii 
2).  The  first  to  hint  at  a  diversity  of 
authorship  was  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  who  did 
so  because  Matthew,  quoting  Zech.  xi.  13, 
referred  it  to  Jeremiah  (Matt,  xxvii.  9). 
Since  his  time  many  critics,  including 
some  like  Dr.  Tye  Smith,  of  strong  evan- 
gelical tendencies,  have  held  that  in 
our  present  book  of  Zechariah  there  are 
the  writings  of  two,  three,  or  even  more 
prophets.  One  view  is  that  chapters  ix.-xL 
may  be  dated  about  736  B.C. ;  xii.-xiv., 
which  mention  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  b.o. 
810-758  (A.V.)  ;  xiv.  6,  the  mourning  for 
Josiah's  death,  b.o.  610  (A.V.) ;  xii.  11,  as 
past  events,  may  be  dated  607, 606,  or  600 ; 
and  chapters  L-viii.  from  b.o.  520  to  518. 

Hengstenberg.  Havemick,  and  many 
others,  contend  for  the  unity  of  the  book. 
It  is  largely  Messianic,  and  is  quoted  in 
the  following  New  Testament  passages : — 
Zech.  Ix.  0 ;  of.  with  Matt  xxl.  5 ;  John  xlL  15. 

„   xi.  18 ;  ,.      „       „    xxvii.  »,  10. 

„  xii.  10  ;  „      „    John  xix.  87. 

„  xiiL  7  ;  „  „  Matt  xxrl.  81 ;  Mark  xiv. 
27. 

ZeOli«r»  Zaoher  [Heb.  Zekher;  in  pause, 
Zakher  =  **  memory/*  "  a  memorial  *']. 
[Zbohabiah  (1).]    (1  Chron.  viii.  31.) 


Zedad  [Heb.  Tatdhadk,  TsedJuitUdk  = 
*'  a  moimtain-side  "  (Getmiut)  ;  **  hont- 
ting »»  (?)  (Oxford  Bible)]. 

A  place,  probably  a  tower,  on  tbe  north- 
em  boundary-line  of  Palestine  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  8 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  15).  Robinson  (Bib. 
Bes.  ii.  461)  suggests  Sudud  (or  Sadftd),  in 
the  desert  east  oi  the  road  from  Damascus 
to  Hums. 

Zedekiali  [Heb.  Tftdhmyah,  THd- 
qijfohu  =  ^*  Justice  *'  or  **  righteoosneas  of 
Jehovah"]. 

(1)  A  son  of  Chenaanah.  Having  joined 
with  other  prophets  of  Baal  in  assnrin^ 
Ahab  that  he  would  return  in  safety 
from  the  siese  of  Bamoth  -  Qikad,  hie 
was  so  excited  when  Micaiah,  a  prc^^het 
of  Jehovah,  made  a  contrary  prediction, 
that  he  struck  the  man  of  God  upon  the 
cheek,  accompanying  the  blow  with  words 
of  insult  (1  Kings  xxii.  24). 

(2)  A  son  of  Hananiah.  Hewaaaprince 
in  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi  12). 

(3)  A  lyin^  and  immoral  prophet,  the 
son  of  Maaseiah.  Jeremiah  predicted  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  roast  him  in  tho 
fire  (Jer.  xxix.  20-23). 

(4)  The  name  given  by  Nebuchadnexzar 
to  Mattaniah,  one  of  Jehoiakim's  sons,  on 
appointing  him  vassal-king  of  Judah.     He 
was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  a»- 
cended   the  throne,    and  reigned  eleren 
years,  from  about  b.o.  599  to  588  (A.V.^. 
In  rdigion  he  followed  the  idolatry  of  his 
father,  while   in  political  action  he  ^ras 
rash  enough  to  rebel  against  Nebudimd- 
nezzar.    On  the  tenth  ooy  of  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  ninth  3rear  of  Zedeldah's 
rei^,  the  Babylonian  monarch  took  post 
against  Jerusalem,    and  began  to   erect 
forts  around  the  dty.    It  was  too  ttnme 
to  be  taken  by  assault :  but  by  the  ninth 
day  of  the  fourth  montii,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  the  food  in  the 
beleaguered  capital  was  exhausted.    That 
night  Zedekiah,  with  aU  the  men  of  wmr, 
B3cretly  quitted  the  stronghold,  and,  paim 
ing  as  noiselessly  as  possible  between  the 
Babylonian  forts,  flea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  Jordan.  On  kanung  &at 
the  king  was  gone,  the  Babylonian  amj 
pursuea  and  overtook  him  in  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  his  soldiers  having  fled  in  aJl 
directions,  leaving  him  nearly  alone.    He 
was   brought  a   prisoner   to   Nebndiad- 
nezzar,  who  had  retired  to  Riblah,  a  little 
north  of  Palestine.    There,  after  he  had 
been  tried  and  condemned,  his  sons  were 
put  to  death  in  his  presence,  and  his  own 
eyes  put  out ;  after  whidi  he  was  bound 
in  fetters  to  be  carried  to  Babylon  (2  Kmn 
xxiv.  17-20;  xxv.  1-21 ;  1  Oiron.  iii  1^; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  11-21;  Jer.  xxxiz.  1-14; 
lit  1-30).    [Jkbubaudc,  p.  363,  ooL  L] 
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Jeremiah  prophesied  daring  the  whole  of 
Zedekiah's  r^gn.  [Jebexlih  (7)  and  f .] 
(6)  A  Jewisn  dignitanr,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  1— R.V.).  The  A,V. 
calls  him  Ztdtttjak  (q.v.)* 

ZMb  PHeb.  Zeebh  =  «<  a  wolf  "]. 

One  of  two  Midianite  princes  captured 
and  pat  to  death  hj  Gideon.  He  was  slain 
at  a  winepress,  which,  in  consequence,  was 
afterwaros  called  that  of  Zeeb  ( Judg.  vii. 
2o  ;  Tiii.  3;  Psalm  Izxziii.  11).  Its  situa- 
tion is  unknown.    [Obeb.] 

ZeUK  ZMali  [Heb.  Tm?/^  = '<  a  rib," 
"aside"]. 

A  dlT,  town,  or  village,  allotted  to  Ben- 
jamin (Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  was  the  place 
where  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  buried  after  the  men  of  Jabe^-Gilead 
had  taken  them  down  from  the  wall  of 
Bethshean  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  Site  un- 
identified. 

Zeiek  [Heb.  Tseleq  =  *'  a  fissure,"  *<  a 
deft "]. 

An  Ammonite,  one  of  David^s  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chron.  xi  39). 

Zelo]>lieliad [Heb.  Tsehphehhadh  =  ''a 
fracture,"  **  a  rupture  "]. 

A  Manassite,  the  son  of  Hepher,  and 
the  grandson  of  Gilead.  He  had  no  sons, 
but  five  daughters  (Numb,  xxvi  33\  who, 
on  application  to  Moses  for  their  rather's 
inheritance,  obtained  a  Divine  decision  in 
their  favour.  Their  request  was  granted, 
but  they  were  not  to  marry  out  of  their 
father^s  tribe  (xxvii.  1-11).  They  loyally 
submitted  to  the  restriction,  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  wives  of  Manassites 
(xxxvi.  1-12 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2,  4). 

Z0lot6S  [Gr.  r=  '<an  excessively  zealous 
person,"  ** a  zealot"].  [Zealot.  1  (Luke 
vi.  15— A. V. ;  Actai.  13— A. V.) 

Zelsali  [Heb.  T»elt»ahh  s  *<  a  shadow 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun  "1. 

A  frontier  town  of  Benjamin,  near 
RachePs  sepulchre.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  Exact 
situation  unknown. 

Zenuuralin  [Heb.  T^emaraim  =**  two 
fleeces  of  wool'*  (?)]. 

A  city,  town,  or  village  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  22).  Robinson  suggested  for 
it  es-Sumrah,  a  large  ruined  village  about 
3  miles  west  from  the  Jordan,  and  4 
north-north-east  of  Jericho. 

II  Mount  Zemaraim. — A  mountain  in  the 
hill  country  of  Ephraim,  on  which  Abijah, 
king  of  Judah,  stood  to  address  the  ten 
tribes  before  encountering  them  in  battle 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4).  Probably  it  lay  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Zemaraim,  but  the  exact 
situation  is  unknown. 


Zemarite  [Exis 
A  Canaanite  trie 


In  Heb.  Tsemart], 
i  (Gen.  X.  18 ;  1  Chron. 


i  16).  They  may  have  inhabited  the 
district  in  or  around  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  city  of  Zbxabaiic  (q.v.). 

Zemlrali,  Zemlra  [Heb.  lUmirah  = 
"  melody^"  **  a  song  "1. 

A  Benjamite,  the  eldest  son  of  Becher 
(1  Chron.  viu  8— AV.  andR.V.). 


[Heb.    Tsenan  =  **  place  of  a 
sinele  head  of  cattle  "1. 

A  city,  town,  or  village  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Zaanan  (q.v.)  (cf.  Micah  i  U). 
Site  unknown. 


[a  contraction  of  Gr.  Zenodoro8 

=  »*mft  of  Jupiter"  (?)]. 

A  lawyer,  whom  Titus  was  enjoined  by 
St.  Paul  to  set  forward  on  his  journey 
(Titus  iii.  13— R.V.). 

Ziiphaniali  [Heb.  T»ephanyah^  Tse- 
phanyahu  =  "  (whom)  Jehovah  has 
hidden."  Nos.  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  are  of  the 
first  form ;  No.  (3)  of  both]. 

(1)  AKohathiteLevite,  asonofTahath. 
He  was  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Levi 
(1  Chron.  vi  36-38). 

(2)  A  prophet,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  a  certun  Hezekiah  (R.V.),  or  Hiz- 
kiah  (A. v.),  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  well-known  king  of  Judah.  [Cf . 
Hezbkiah  (1)  and  (2).]  fZeph.  i  1)  [f  ]. 

(3)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Maaseiah.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  carried  messages 
between  2^ekiah  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxi 
1 ;  xxxvii  2),  A  certain  priest  of  rank 
(the  high  priest  [?]),  Shemaiah  by  name, 
having  sent  him  and  others  letters  direct- 
ing him  to  punish  Jeremiah  for  his  dis- 
courai^ing  predictions,  he  simply  showed 
the  missive  ne  had  received  to  the  prophet 
(xxix.  24-32).  Ultimately  he  rose  to  be 
second  priest,  the  chief  priest  being  then 
Seraiah.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Babylonians,  Zephaniah,  with  many 
other  dignitaries,  was  put  to  death  at 


Riblah(2  Kings  xxv.  18 ;  Jer.  Iii.  24-27> 

S\)  The  father  of  Josiah  [Josiah  (2)1 
of  Hen,  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  and 


the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  vi.  10, 14). 

%  The  Book  of  Zephaniah,— ThQ  ninth  of 
the  minor  prophets,  or  prophetic  books. 
Its  writer  was  Zephaniah  [2)Ji  who  flou- 
rished in  the  rei^  of  Josiah  (Zeph.  i.  1). 
The  following  divisions  of  the  book  may 
be  suggested : — 

(1)  The  idolatries  practised  in  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  will,  if^  continued,  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  capital  and 
the  other  fenced  cities  (chap.  i.). 

(2)  Repentance  strongly  counselled  (ii. 
1-3). 

(3)  Judgments  threatened  against  the 
Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites, 
the  Ethiopians-  the  Assyrians,  and  other 
heathen  foes  (ii.  4-10). 
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(4)  Tender  expostulation  with  the 
people,  followed  by  promise  of  their  ulti- 
mate reformation  and  restoration  to  the 
Diyine  favour  and  to  prosperity  (iii.). 

The  book  came  lorth  apparently  be- 
tween 641  and  630  (say  about  631},  just 
before  Josiah  commenced  his  first  reugious 
reforms.  [Josiah  (1).]  It  is  not  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament 

Zephatli  [Heb.  Tsephath  =  ''  a  watch- 
tower"]. 

A  Canaanite  town,  apparently  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
The  Simeonit^  assisted  by  their  brethren 
of  Judah,  captured  the  place,  changing  its 
name  to  Ilormah(=*'a  devoted**  or 
"  desolate  place  **)  (Judg.  i.  17).  Robin- 
son suggested  the  pews  of  es  Sufah,  bv 
which  an  ascent  is  xnade  from  the  Araban 
to  the  south  of  Judah;  but  the  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  S'baita  Tan  altera- 
tion of  Zephath)  (?),  discovered  by  Bow- 
lands  and  re- discovered  by  Palmer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  24  miles  north-bv-east 
from  Kadesh-Bamea,  and  26}  soutn-by- 
west  of  Beersheba.  The  ruins  cover  an 
area  of  1,500  yards.  There  are  remains 
of  three  churches,  a  tower,  and  a  reservoir 
for  water,  while  at  a  little  distance  is  a 
watch-tower  r«^etym.]  {Twenty-one  Years 
in  the  Holy  Land,  69,  70). 

Zei^hathali  [Heb.  Tsephathah  = '' 2l 
watch-tower**]. 

A  valley  at  or  near  Mareshah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  10).  It  has 
been  identified  by  Major  Conder  with  the 
^4dy  Safieh,  which,  commencing  about  a 
mile  north-east  of  Mareshah,  runs  for  a 
abort  distance  in  that  direction. 

Zephl  [Zbpho]  (1  Chron.  I  36). 

Zeplio,  Zephi  [Heb.  Tsepho,  Teephi  = 
**a  watch-tower  **J. 

A  son  of  Eliphaz.  and  a  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15 ;  I  Chron.  i.  36). 


[Heb.    Taephon  =  "exi)ecta- 
tion.**  *' veaming  for  **]. 

Tne  elaest  son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  a 
family — that  of  the  Zephonites  (Numb, 
xxvi  15).  Called  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16 
ZiPHioif  (q.v.). 

Zer  [Heb.  Taer  =  **  a  narrow  or  con- 
tracted place"  (Gewniue);  "flint*' 
{Oxford  Aibh)]. 

A  fortified  aty  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).    Site  unidentified. 

Zerali  [Heb.  Zerahh ;  in  pause,  Zarahh 
=  "  springing  up  of  light,**  **  dawn  **]. 

(1)  AnEdomite**duke,**8on  of  Reuel, 
and  grandson  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13, 17; 
1  Chron.  i.  37). 

(2)  One  of  two  twins  bom  to  Judah  by 
Tamar,  and  the  founder  of  a  family— that 


of  the  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  or  Iznhites 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  30— A  V.  and  R.V. ;  xlvL 
12— A.  V.  and  R.V. ;  Numb.  xxvi.  20; 
Josh.  vii.  1 ;  1  Kings  iv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  n. 
4,  6-A.  V.  and  R.V. ;  xxvii  8,  11 ;  Matt 
i.  3  — A.V.  and  B.V.).  He  had  five 
children— Zimri  or  Zabdi,  Ethan,  Heman, 
Calcol,  and  Dara  or  Darda  (1  Chron.  iL  6). 
Called  also  Zaba  and  Zabjlh  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  son  of  Simeon,  and  founder  of  a 
family— that  of  the  Zarhitee  [Zabhiteb] 
(Numb.  xxvi.  13).  He  is  called  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  10  and  Exod.  vi.  15  Zohab  (q.v.). 

(4)  A  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Genhom 
(1  Chron.  vi.  21). 

(5)  An  Ethiopian  king,  who  led  a  vast 
army  to  attack  king  Asa,  but  was  defeated 
with  great  slaught^  in  a  battle  at  Mare- 
shah [AflA]  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8-15).  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  AenLh  was 
identical  with  Usarken  II.  or  Usarken  L, 
the  fourth  or  third  Egyptian  king  of  the 
twenty -second  dynasty. 

Zeraliiali  [Heb.  Zerakhyak  ==  **to 
whom  Jehovah  has  given  birth "  or  **  a 
rise*']- 

(1)  A  priest,  a  son  of  XJzzi,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Phinehas  (1  Chron.  vi  6,  51 ; 
Ezra  vii.  4).  Called  in  1  Chron.  viL  3 
TgrRAWTAH  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  father  of  a  certain  Ehhoenai 
(Ezraviii  4). 

Zered,  Zared  [Heb.  Zer0dh  ;  in  pause, 
Zaredh  =  **  exuberant  growth  "]. 

A  brook  and  vallejr  separating  Edom 
from  Moab,  and  constituting  the  iartbest 
limit  of  the  Israelite  wildemeas  wanderin|[t 
(Numb.  xxi.  12— A.  V.  and  R.  V. ;  Deut.  it 
13,  14).  Bobinson  suggested  the  Wftdy  el 
AMy,  called  on  the  survey  map  W&dy  d 
Hessi,  which  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, separating  the  districts  of  Kerak  (Kir 
of  Moab)  and  Fetra  (Sehi  =  the  Edtnnite 
capital),  falling  at  last  into  the  sontheni 
portion  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zeredab,  ZerMa  [Heb.  TftrMok, 
Tteredhathah  =  "ooohng,'*  ««ooolne*** 
No.  1  is  of  the  first  fonn,  and  No.  2  (B.V. 
only)  is  of  the  second]. 

(1)  A  town  or  village  in  Mount  EphnnOf 
whence  came  Nebat,  the  father  of  Jero- 
boam, and  apparently  also  Jeroboam  him- 
self (1  Kings  xi.  26).  Major  Conder 
doubtfully  suggests  for  its  site  Sordah, 
2i  nules  nortti-west  of  Bethel;  bat  ttj 
survej  map  does  not  insert  the  attempted 
identification. 

(2  [P])  A  place  in  the  vaUey  tA  ths 
Jordan,  not  far  from  Succoth.  It  is  the 
same  as  Zasbthut  (q.v.)  (cf.  1  Kings  til 
46  and  2  Chron.  iv.  17— R.V.).  Geeenim 
thinks  Nos.  1  and  2  the  same  place. 

^  In  No.  1  the  A.V.  has  the  first  two 
forms,   the   B.y.    only    the    first     !» 
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No.  (2  [?])  the  R.V.,  apparently  following 
GeseniuaLhas  Zeredah  ;  the  A.  v.,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  Bible,  has  Zsreoathah 

(q.v.). 

ZaredAthali  [Heb.  Taeredhathah  ^ 
♦*  cooling,"  **  coolness  "]  [Zebbdah  (2  ?)] 
(2  Chron.  ir.  17-A.V.). 

Zererali,  Zeraratli  [Heb.  Tserera- 
thah  =  **  cooling,**  **  coolness.**  Gesenius 
thinks  it  a  copyist'serrorfor  I'seredhathah], 

[ZSBBDATHAH.l 

Apparently  tne  same  place  as  Zabtanah 
(q.v.)  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  22— A. V.  and  B.V. 
with  1  kings  iv.  12). 


[Heb.  from  Persian  =  "  gold  **] . 
The  wife  of  Haman  (Esth.  vi  13). 

Zeretli  [Heb.  T^ereth  =  "  brightness,** 
**  splendour  **  (?)  (Gesenius)  ;  "  gold  **  (?) 
{Oxford  Bible)]:  ^  ^        ^  ^^ 

A  son  of  Ashhor,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
by  his  wife  Helah  ( 1  Chron.  iv.  5-7--R.  V.). 

Zbbeth  -  Shahab,  Zabsth  •  Shahab 
[Heb.  Tsereth  hash  Shahhar  =  "  bright- 
ness or  splendour  of  tlie  dawn  **]. 

A  dtv  of  Reuben,  in  the  mount  of  the 
valley  (Joeh.  xiii  19).  Seetsen  suggested 
Sara,  or  Zara,  near  the  mouth  at  the 
Zerka  Ma*-atn,  about  1{  miles  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  12  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Jordan.  Prof.  Porter 
rejects,  but  the  Palestine  explorers  accept 
the  identification. 

%  The  R.V.  has  the  first  and  the  A.V. 
the  second  form. 

Zerl  [Heb.  7W»="  making,**  "forma- 
tion**]. 

The  same  as  IzBi  (q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xxv.  3). 

Zeror  [Heb.  Twror  =  "a  small 
bundle,**  "a  packet**]. 

The  son  of  Bechorath,  and  an  ancestor 
of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Zemali  [Heb.  Tseruah  =  "  leprous  "\, 
The  mother  of  Jeroboam  I.  (1  Kings  xi. 
26). 

Z«ni1>lNibel  [Heb.  Zerubbabhel  = 
*'  dispersed  in  Babylon  *'  (?),  **  begotten  in 
Babylon  **  (?).     In  N.T.  Gr.  Zorobabel], 

The  elder  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  the  grand- 
son of  kin^  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii.  17-19). 
BuJt  he  IS  constantljr  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  brother  of 
Pedaiah  (Ezra  iii.  2,  8  ;  Neh.  xii.  1  ;  Hag. 
i  1, 12,  14  ;  ii.  2,  23  ;  Matt.  i.  12,  13  ;  Luke 
iii  27).  Perhaps  Shealtiel  may  have  died 
childless,  and  Pedaiah  marriea  his  widow, 
in  whicn  case  the  first  child  would  be 
considered  that  of  the  deceased  brother 
(Deut.  xxv.  5-10,  etc.).  [Mabbiaqe,  p. 471, 
coL  2.]  When  Cyrus,  after  the  conquest 
of  Baoylon,  adopted  the  wise  pobtical 
policy  of  allowing  the  Jews  to  return  to 
their  own  land,  he  appointed  Zerubbabel, 


as  tlie  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Jewish 
kings,  Persian  governor  of  Judah  (Hag.  ii. 
21).  Supported  by  the  high  priest  Jo^ua, 
or  Jeshua,  and  other  dignitaries,  Zerub- 
babel led  the  returning  captives  from 
Babylon  to  their  own  country  (Ezra  ii. ; 
Neh.  vii. ;  xii.  1-9).  They  reared  an  altar, 
restored  the  feasts,  and  set  the  Levites 
again  to  their  appropriate  work  (Ezra  iii. 
1-9;.  They  next  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple,  but  adversaries,  after  failing 
to  make  Zerubbabel  stop  proceedings,  acted 
on  successive  Persian  kings  so  that  build- 
ingoperations  ceased  till  the  second  year 
of  Uttrius  Hystaspis  (iv.  1-24J.  .When  the 
troubles  had  somewhat  abated,  and  a  more 
friendly  potentate  was  on  the  throne,  the 
prophet  Haggai,  speaking  in  the  Divine 
name,  strongly  counselled  the  resumption 
of  the  work  (Hag.  i.  2- 1 1).  Zerubbabel  and 
his  advocate  listened  to  the  Divine  voice, 
and  recommenced  the  erection  of  the  holy 
house,  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
^ving  them  great  spiritual  encouragement 
m  the  enterprise  (Ezra  v.  1,  2  ;  Hag.  i.  12- 
ii.  23 ;  Zech.  iv.  1-14  ;  cf.  also  iii.),  which 
was  completed  B.o.  515.  From  the  office 
Zerubbabel  held  when  tiie  second  Temple 
wa9  built,  and  the  personal  interest  he  took 
in  its  erection,  it  is  often  called  Zerub- 
babePs  Temple.  [Templb  f  (3).]  His 
governorship  commenced  in  53?  b.o.  ;  it 
continued  at  least  till  515  B.O.,  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  How  much  longer  it 
lasted  is  unknown.  Zerubbabel  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Matt, 
i.  12,  13;  Luke  iii.  27)  (?). 

Z«mla]i  [Heb.  Tsentyah  =  « deft,** 
"divided**!. 

The  daughter  of  Jesse,  and  consequently 
the  sister  of  king  David.  She  had  three 
sons,  all  distinguished  men:  Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel  (1  Sam.  xxvl  6 ;  2  Sam. 
ii.  13,  18;  iii.  39:  viii.  16;  xvL  10;  xix. 
22 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  xviiL  15). 

Zetluun  [Heb.  =  *<  an  olive*'  (?)]. 
A  G^rshonite  Levite,  a  son  of  Laadan 
(1  Chron.  xxiii  8  and  xxvi.  22). 


[Heb.  =  "an  olive-tree**]. 

A  Benjamite.  a  son  of  Bilhan  (1  Chron. 
vii.  10). 

Zetluur  [Heb.  Zethar,  the  same  as 
Shethar==  "a star**  (?)]. 

A  chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Ahasue- 
rus  (Xerxes  [?])  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Zia  [Heb.  =  "  motion  ♦*!. 
A  certain  Gadite,  resident  in  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  v.  13). 

Zilm  [Heb.  Tsibha  =  "  a  sprout,**  "  a 
plant**  (Gesenius);  "a  planter**  {Oxford 
Bible)]. 

A  suave,  belonging  to  the  house  of  Saul, 
whom   David   asked  if   any  one  of   his 
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master's  family  was  alive,  that  he  might 
show  him  kindness  for  Jonathan's  sake. 
Ziba  named  Mephibosheth,  Jonathan's  sou, 
a  lame  man,  wno  was  forthwith  sent  for, 
and  invited  permanently  to  eat  at  the  royal 
table  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13).  Durinff  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  Ziba  accused  Mephi- 
bosheth  of  disloyally,  and  the  master's 
land  was  consequently  transferred  to  the 
slave.  When  the  rebellion  was  quelled, 
Mephibosheth  complained  that  he  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  obtained  back  half  his 
possessions,  Ziba  being  allowed  to  keep  the 
other  half  (xvi.  1-4 ;  xix.  24-30). 

Zibeon  '[Teibheon  =  *  *  changing  colour," 
"  parti-coloured  "  (GeseniwS ;  "  dyed  " 
{Oxford  Biblc)\ 

A  Hivite,  wnose  daughter,  Anah,  was 
mother-in-law  to  Esau  (Q^n,  xxxvi.  2). 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (W\ 
whose  children  were  Ajah  and  Anah  (24), 
and  who  himself  became  a  duke  (29). 

ZiUa  [Heb.  mbhya^^'ik  female 
gazeUe  "  (?)  ((rVwm«#)]. 

A  Benjamite,  a  son  (?)  Uee  etjrm.]  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chron. 
viii.  9). 

Ziblali  pieb.  Tsibhuah  ^  *' o,  female 
gazelle"]. 

A  woman  of  Beer-sheba,  the  wife  of 
Ahaziah,  and  the  mother  of  Jehoash,  or 
Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  zii.  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  1). 

Ziohrl  [Heb.  ZikhH  =  "  famous  "1. 

(1)  A  lievite,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  the 
grandson  of  Kohath  (Exod.  vi.  21). 

(2)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chron.  viii.  19). 

(3)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shashak 
(1  Chron.  viii.  23). 

(4)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chron.  viii.  27). 

(5)  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  father  of  a 
certain  Micah  (1  Chron.  ix.  15)  ;  called  in 
Neh.  xi.  17  Zabdi. 

(6)  A  Levite,  father  of  Shelomoth,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  25). 

(7)  The  father  of  Eliezer,  ruler  of  the 
Beubenites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  16). 

(8)  The  father  of  Amasiah,  a  great  cap- 
tain in  the  army  of  Jehoehaphat  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  16). 

(9)  The  father  of  that  Elishaphat  who 
aided  Jehoiada  in  the  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  Athaliah  (2 
CJhron.  xxiii.  1). 

(10)  A  valiant  Ephraimite  in  Pekah's 
army,  who  slew  Maaseiah,  son  of  king 
Ahaz,  and  two  of  his  chief  officers  (^ 
Chron.  xxviii.  7). 

(11)  The  father  of  a  certain  Joel  in  Xe- 
hemiah's  days.    [Joel  (13).]  (Neh.  xi.  9). 


(12^  A  prince  of  the  course  of  Abijah. 
He  kved  in  the  days  of  the  high  priest 
Joiakim  (Neh.  lai.  17). 

Zlddlm  [Heb.  Tnddim  =  "  sides"]. 

A  fenced  dty  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).  The  survey  map  places  it,  with  a 
query,  at  Hattin,  about  ok  miles  west-by- 
north  from  Tiberias,  and  leas  than  a  nule 
north  from  the  celelnated  boms  of  Hattm, 
at  which,  in  July,  1187,  the  Sultan  Saladin 
so  signally  defeated  the  Cmsaders. 

Zidkljali  [Heb.  Ttidhqiffoh  =  "Justice 
of  Jehovah'^  [Zedekiah  (6)1  (N^  x. 
1-A.V.). 

Zldon  [Sidon]  (Gen.  xlix.  13;  Josh, 
xix.  28,  etc.). 

ZIf  [Ziv]  (1  Kings  vi.  1— A.V.). 

Zlha  [Heb.  Ttihha  =  "drourfit"!. 

The  founder  of  a  family  of  r^ethmimt 
members  of  which  returned  from  the 
captivity  (Ezra  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46).  Per- 
haps he  was  identical  with  the  Ziha  of 
Neb.  xi.21. 

Ziklair  [Heb.  Tt'uilaah  =  *<  effusion  of 
water  from  a  fountain  '*  (?)] . 

A  dty  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  31),  assigned  to  the  ^meonitee 
(xix.  5 ;  1  CSiron.  iv.  30).  In  the  time  of 
Saul  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  at  one  time  David  held  it  as  the  vassal 
of  their  long,  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  1 
Chron.  xii  1-22).  It  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  the  Amalekites,  but  was  re- 
taken by  David,  who  sent  spoil  obtained 
from  it  to  many  other  towns  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
1-13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  iv.  10).  The  connection 
of  David  with  ZiUa^  detached  it  per- 
manently from  the  Philistines,  and  placed 
it  under  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxviL 
0).  It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.xi.28).  In  1842  Bowlands  sumstcd 
as  its  site  the  ruined  village  of  AsiSj.  It 
is  inserted,  with  a  query,  on  the  survey 
map,  32  miles  south-east  of  Oaxa,  15  n<»tii- 
north-east  of  Zephath  or  Horms^  and  14 
south  from  Beersheba. 

ZiUah  [Heb.  Tnllah  =  *<  a  shadow  "]. 

One  of  Lamech's  wives,  and  the  oioCber 
of  Tubal-cain  (Oen.  iv.  19,  22,  23). 

Zilpab  [Heb.  =  «'  dropping,"  ''a^ 
drop"]. 

A  maid-servant,  f^ven  by  Laban  to  Leah 
on  her  marriage  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xzix. 
24).  At  LeaVs  request,  she  became  his 
secondary  wife,  and  bore  to  him  Gad  and 
Asher  (xxx.  9-13). 

ZUUial  [Heb.  Tkilthai  =  «  shadow  {U. 
protection)  of  Jehovah  "]. 

(1)  A  Benjamite,  a  son  of  Shimhi  (1 
Chron.  viii.  20). 

(2)  A  Manassite,  captain  of  a  thousand 
men,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  C^roo. 
xii.  23). 
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k  [Heb.  =  "counsel,"  "advice," 
"fbad)  advice"]. 

(1)  A  (^enhoiiite  Levite,  a  "son"  of 
Jahath  (1  Chron.  vL  20).     [2  ?] 

(2?)  A  Oershonite  Levite,  a  son  of 
Shimei,  and  a  grandson  of  Jahath  (1 
Chron.  vi.  42,  43).  Possibly  the  same  as 
No.  (1). 

(3)  A  G^ershonite  Levite,  the  father  of 
Joah  (2  Chron.  xxiz.  12). 

Zlmran  [Heb.  =  "celebrated in  song"!. 
Bon  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 


The  eldest  son  ^ „  ^j 

(Gen.  XXV.  2;  1  Chron.  L  32) 
(2.)]. 


[Zdcbi 


Zimri  [Heb.  =  "  celebrated  in  song  "]. 
I.  People. 

(1 )  A  son  of  Zerah,  a  grandson  of  Judah 
(1  Chron  ii.  6) ;  called  m  Josh.  vii.  1,  17, 
18  Zabdi  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  son  of  Salu,  a  leading  man  in 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  on  account  of  his  sin  with  a 
Midianite  woman  at  Beth-T>eor  (Numb. 
XXV.  14). 

(3)  A  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  Jarah,  a  de- 
scendant  of  Jonathan,  Saul*s  son  (1  Chron. 
viii.  36 ;  ix.  42). 

J 4)  A  military  ofiBcer  who  commanded 
f  the  chariots  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel. 
He  assassinated  his  royal  master,  and  ful- 
filled the  denunciation  against  Baasha's 
house  by  extirpating  it  completely.  Then 
he  set  up  for  nimself  as  kiUg  in  Tirzah. 
The  Israelite  army  and  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  generally  at  once  proclaimed 
Omri,  its  commander-in-chief,  long.  He 
lost  no  time  in  marching  against  the 
usurper,  and  capturing  his  capital— Tirzah. 
When  Zimri  saw  that  the  city  was  taken, 
he  set  theplace  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  His  reign,  which  lasted  onlv  a 
week,  fell  within  the  year  B.C.  929  (A.V.) 
(1  Kings  xvi.  8-20).  The  rapidity  with 
ivhich  punishment  followed  crime  in  the 
case  of  Zimri  impressed  the  community, 
and  it  was  tauntingly  recalled  by  Jezel>el 
to  the  memory  of  Jehu,  when  he  also  had 
killed  his  king  (2  Kings  ix.  30,  31). 

IL  A  region  or  people  (Jer.  xxv.  25). 

If  a  people,  they  may  have  been  de- 
scended from  ZncBAN  (q.v.)  ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  in  the  case. 

ZIn  [Heb.  Tain  =  "  a  dwarf  palm " 
(^Gesenim);  cf.  also  7i»«m»A  =  "athom"]. 

A  wilderness  traversed  by  the  Israelites 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  It  was  close  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  that  land  (Numb, 
xiii.  21).  Either  Kadesh-Bamea  was 
within  its  limits  (xx.  1)  or  the  two  were 
identical  (xxxiii.  36).  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  people's  murmuring  for  water,  and 
of  the  miracle  by  which  a  supplv  was 
procured  (xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51).  As 
ue  Israelites  reached  it  immediately  after 


leaving  Ezion-Geber,  on  t 
bah,  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  • 
and  not  far  m>m  the  E 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  3)  ;  indee< 
the  limit  of  that  country  < 
of  Judah  on  the  south -eas 
It  is  not  the  same  place  a 
of  Sin  [Sin  (2)],  the  Hebr 
two  bemg  quite  different, 
to  have  been  the  portio 
immediately  west  of  the  di 

Zlna  [Heb.    iS<!<?  the  ari 
Probably   a   copyist's 
(q.v.)  (1  Chron.  xxiii  10 ; 

Zion,  Slon  [Heb.  Taion 
the  Sim,"  "  sunny,"  "  asi 
N.T.  Gr.  Sion], 

I.  Literally, 

(1)  A  mountain — one  oi 
Jerusalem  stood.  It  first 
Testament  history  as  the  & 
fortification,  constituting  \ 
stronghold  on  another  ei 
Mori^  ?).  (For  its  captu 
David,  p.  166.)  Though . 
sive  fortification  on  the  hill 
was  called  the  city  of  Davi 
H].  vet  the  older  appellal 
held  its  place  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  5  ;  2  Chron 
brought  up  the  ark  to  "  th 
and  the  hul  from  that  tim 
sacred  eminence  (2  Sam. 
the  holy  chest  was  afterw 
the  Temple  erected  by  So! 
Moriah  (1  Kings  viii.  1 ;  2 
2).  The  traditionary  viei 
Zion  the  hill  on  which  thi 
portion  of  Jerusalem  stai 
Dy  Josephus  the  Upper  Cit 
yo.  364,  366,  etc.]  But  & 
laentifying  the  tunnel  c 
Siloam  inscription  [Siloak 
ferred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxii 
down  to  the  icat  side  of  tl 
consider  Zion  to  have  b 
part  of  the  hill  generally  c 
southern  portion  of  Moria 

(2)  After  the  building  o 
Mount  Moriah,  the  name 
previously  h&sti  confined 
Mount,  was  so  extended  a 
also  Moriah,  both  sacrc 
viewed  as  one  (Isn.  viii.  18 
23 ;  Joel  iii.  17 ;  Obad.  i; 
This  accounts  for  the  fact 
is  mentioned  between  oo 
two  hundred  times  in  the 
Mount  Moriah  is  namei 
Chron.  iii.  1),  or  at  mot 
xxii.  2). 

(3)  Zion  is  often  used  i 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xix. ! 
35 ;  Isa.  i.  8 ;  iv.  3 ;  X.  24  ; 
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n.  MoreAguraticely, 

(1)  The  /ewish  Church  and  polity  (Psalm 
oxxvi.  1 ;  cxxix.  5 ;  Isa.  zxziu.  14 :  xxxiv. 
8;xlix.  14;lii.8). 

(2)  Heaven  (Heb.  zii.  22). 

Zlor  [Heb.  Tsioi'  =  "smalhiees"]. 

A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  country  of 
Judah  rJosh.  xv.  54).  Bobinson  suggested 
Siair,  4^  miles  north-north-east  of  Hebron, 
and  his  identification  appears  on  the  survey 
map  without  a  query. 

Ziph  [Heb.  =  **  borrowed  '*  {Oesmiut) ; 
"  flowing  "  {Oxford  Bible)], 

I.  A  Man. 

The  son  of  Jehaleleel,  a  man  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  16). 

II.  Fiaofs. 


{I)  A  town  or  village  in  the  extreme 
south  of  *    '  *    "    ' 
known. 


'  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).    Site  un- 


(2)  A  town  or  village  in  the  hill  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  David  visited 
it  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24).  It  was  fortified  b^  Behoboam 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8).  Bobinson  identified  it 
with  Zif,  a  ruin  on  a  low  ridge  between 
two  small  valleys,  four  miles  south-by- 
east  of  Hebron. 

(3)  A  wilderness  near  or  around  Ziph 
No.  n.  (2).  It  had  within  its  limits  a 
stronghold  and  a  wood^  in  which  David 
took  refuge  when  a  fugitive  from  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiu.  14,  15 ;  cf.  24).  The  king,  at 
the  head  of  3,000  men,  followed,  but  in- 
effectually (xxvi.  1,2).  ITie  wilderness  of 
Ziph  is  east  of  the  town,  and  Tristram  pays 
that  it  is  very  hilly,  with  narrow  valleys 
of  rich  loam.  The  wood  existed  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  but  only  a  few 
straggling  trees  now  remain. 


[Heb. ;    the    same   as  Zifh 

A  son  of  Jahaleleel,  and  brother  of  Ziph 
[Ziph,  1]  (1  Chron.  iv.  16). 

ZlphiBUi  [Heb. ;  singular  Zipht], 
The  same  as  21iphitbb  (q.v.)  (Psalm  Uv. 
— A.V.  title). 

Zipbion  [Heb.  T^phyon  =  "  expecta- 
tion," "longing"  [Zkphon]  (Gen.  xlvi 
16)].  ^ 

ZipUtM  [English]. 

Natives  or  inhabitants  of  Ziph  No.  II.  (2) 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvi.  1 ;  PMihn  Hv.  title 
— R.V.). 

Zipliron  [Heb.  =  *'  sweet  odour"]. 

A  town  or  place  on  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  promised  land 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  9).    Not  identified. 

Zlppor  [Heb.  Tnppor=^'^A  small 
bird,"  **  a  sparrow  "]. 

The  father  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab 
(Numb.  xxii.  4,  10  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  9), 


ISlpporali  [Heb.  Tnpporah  =  "  a  small 
female  bird,"  **  a  female  sparrow."  It  is 
the  feminine  of  Zippob  (q.v.)]. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  **  the  priest  of 
Midian."  She  b«:ame  the  wife  of  Moses 
(Exod.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  '25,  26).  During  the 
contest  of  the  Jewish  leader  with  Phanoh. 
she  seems  to  have  returned  for  safety 
to  her  Either,  who,  however,  brought  her 
again  to  her  husband  when  the  Inaehtes 
were  safely  across  the  Bed  Sea  (xviiL 
2-4). 

Zitbri  [SiTHBi]  (Exod.  vi.  22— A. V.). 

ZiT»  ZIf  [Heb.  Ziv  =  '<  splendour  of 
flowers  in  bloom  "]. 

The  second  month  of  the  Jewish 
year.  It  extends  from  the  new  moon  oi 
May  to  that  of  June  (Gesenitu)  (1  Kings 
vi.  1,  37— A. V.  and  B.V.).  (Appiw- 
mately  April  [?].) 

Zls  [Heb.  Tnts  =  *'  the  shining  breast- 

Slate   worn   by   the   high     priest,"   *'a 
ower'J.  a^       F-       » 

A  cliff  or  ascent  by  which  the  Moabitss 
and   Ammonites   invaded   Judah  in  the 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  16). 
believes  it  to  be  the  pass  up  from 
Tristram  and  Conder  the  table- 


land west  of  Engedi,  to  which  the  nass 
leads  up,  and  by  which  it  is  oommanoed. 
It  is  now  called  Hu9d9ahf  which  Tristram 
considers  to  be  an  alteration  of  Hebiew 
ffaz'Ziz  =  **  the  Zix,"  and  Conder  a  con- 
traction of  Hajsbzoh  (Taxab)  (q.v.). 

aSlsa   [Heb.  =  "  plenty,"  "fertiKty"]. 

[ZlZAH.] 

(1)  A  Simeonite,  a  son  of  Shiphi  (1 
Chron.  iv.  37). 

(2)  A  son  of  Behoboam,  bj  his  queen 
Maacah  (2  Chron.  xL  20). 

Ztab  [Heb.  =  **  plenty,"  "  fertiKty  "]. 
[ZizaO 

A  Gfershonite  Levite,  the  second  son  of 
Shimei  (1  Chron.  xxiiL  11).     [Zcta.] 

ZoMi  [Heb.  Ttoan.  from  Egyptian  = 
"  a  depressed  region  "j. 

An  Egyptian  aty,  built  seven  years  lata* 
than  Hebron  (Numb.  xiii.  22).  Some,  if 
not  all,  the  miracles  wrought  in  E^ypt  just 
before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  were 
exhibited  **in  the  field  of  Zoan"  (Ptalm 
Ixxviii.  12,  43),  which  would  suggest  that 
it  was  the  capital  dty  of  the  Pharaoh  with 
whom  the  InueUtes  were  in  conflict  I^ 
princes  seem  to  have  been  renowned  i^ 
wisdom  (Isa.xix.  11,  13):  anotho-fl     " 


tion  that  it  was  or  had  been  a  capitaH^* 
also  XXX.  4).  Denunciations  were  hnM 
against  it,  as  thev  were  against  other  dtiss 
and  provinces  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  14)* 
The  etymology  suggests  that  its  site  was 
a  low  place,  probao^  in  the  delta.  It  hss 
been  identified  as  the   old  Tanis,  no^ 
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called  San.  It  is  a  little  south-west  from 
Lrfike  Mensaleh,  near  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Explorations  at  its  site  were 
commenced  in  1884  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  He  found  that  on  three 
sides  it  was  surrounded  by  marshy  plains. 
r6^'etym.]  The  remains  consist  of  a 
temple  surrounded  by  *'a  great  ring  of 
mounds.*'  The  earhest  Egyptian  king 
whose  monuments  occur  in  Zoan  was 
Amenemhat,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who 
found  an  Asiatic  colony  in  the  place,  which 
he  conquered,  and  apparently  expelled. 
Afterwards  the  Hyksos  of  the  Middle 
Empire  seem  to  have  made  it  their  capital. 
[Egypt,  p.  180^  col.  2.]  Among  the  relics 
of  antiquity  disinterred  by  Feme  were  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bamses  n.  [Phasaoh 
(3]J,  Bjlaxbes],  part  of  an  obelisk  of  the 
thirteenth  ^^nasty,  many  carbonised 
papyri  with  hieroglyphics,  etc.  [Petrie, 
Ten  Tears*  Digging  in  mypt,  29-35; 
Dawson,  Egypt  and  Syria,  lo,  etc.]. 


[Heb.       Tsoar  =    "Uttlenees," 
*  smaUness  "  (cf.  Gen.  xix.  20,  22)]. 

One  of  the  **  cities  of  the  plain,*'  and 
apparently  the  smallest  of  the  five.  Its 
onginal  name  was  Bela,  and  it  had  a  king, 
one  of  those  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies  (Oen.  ziii.  10;  xiv.  2,  8). 
When  threatened  judgment  was  about  to 
descend  on  the  guilty  cities.  Lot  success- 
fully interceded  for  Zoar.  and  fled  thither 
from  the  catastrophe  (xix.  20-23).  A 
mountain  (or  at  least  high  land)  rose 
immediately  behind  it,  with  a  carem,  in 
1%  hich  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  dwelt  for 
a  time  (30).  Zoar  still  existed  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah  and  in  those  of  Jeremiah,  and, 
from  their  mentioning  it  in  connection 
with  Moab,  it  may  hk  presumed  that  it 
was  on  the  Moabite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Isa.  xy.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  cf. 
also  Oen.  xix.  37).  A  traditionary  opinion, 
which  has  come  down  from  Josephus, 
Jerome,  and  others,  locates  Zoar  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  Deut.  xxxiv.  3  appears 
to  place  it  on  the  north  side,  not  far  from 
Jericho.  Tristram  believes  that  he  found 
ruins,  now  called  Liara,  on  a  western 
ir  of  Mount  Nebo  (q.v.),  nearly  in  the 


its 
spur 


latitude  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  brow  of  the  hill  has  been 
apparently  flattened,  and  its  sides  scaxped 
to  the  depth  of  aix)ut  20  feet ;  while 
beneath  are  traces  of  a  wall  of  circumval- 
lation,  enclosing  the  remains  of  a  citadel,  a 
temple,  a  churdi,  etc.  ^  On  the  south  side 
of  the  hill  \b  a  fine  cistern,  still  perfect 
(Tristram,  Zanrfo/ifoo*,  61,  62,  324-334). 
The  Palestine  explorers,  dissenting  from 
Tristram's  view.^lace  the  Biblical  Zoar, 
with  a  query,  at  Tell-esh-ShaghOr,  on  the 
W&dy  Hesbon,  about  8  miles  uortii-east- 


by-east  from  the  mouth. of  the  Jordan, 
llie  Old  Testament  Zoar  is  not  the  place 
of  the  same  name  which  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
This  seems  to  have  been  at  Dra'a,  near  the 
Lisan,  or  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  south-eastern  pcurt  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

ZelM]i»  ZobA  [Heb.  TBobhah,  Ttobha  = 
"a  station"  (?)  {Gesenitis);  **a  planta- 
tion "  {Oxford Bible),  The  second  form  is 
in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ;  the  first  in  all  the  other 
passages]. 

An  old  Syrian  kingdom.  In  the  time  of 
Saul  it  was  ruled  over  not  by  a  king,  but 
by  kings,  and  with  these  he  was  in  con- 
flict (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  In  the  reign  of 
David  it  had  a  single  king,  Hadadezer, 
who  seems  to  have  ruled  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelite  sovereign  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-o,  12 ; 
1  Kings  xi.  23,  24  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3-13). 
The  army  of  Zobah  was  hired  by  the 
Ammonites  for  a  new  conflict  with  David 
(2  Sam.  X.  6-19  ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6-19).  The 
lull  name  of  the  kingdom  was  Asam- 
ZOBAH  (q.v.)  (Psahn  Ix.,  title).  Prof. 
Rawlinson  {Smith's  Diet.  iii.  1869) 
doubtfuUy  inakes  it  extend  from  HoUow 
Syria,  eastward  and  north-eastward,  to 
the  Euphrates.  [Haxath  -  Zobah, 
Nathan  (3).] 

Zobobah  [Heb.  Tsobhebhah  =  ^'march- 
ingor  walking  slowly  "]. 

The  son  of  Hakkos,  a  man  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  8— R.V.). 

Zohar  [Heb.  Taohhar  =  "glory," 
"  whiteness,'''  "  radiance  "]. 

(1)  The  father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Cren.  xxiii.  8). 

(2)  The  flfth  son  of  Simeon  (Oen.  xlvi. 
10 ;  Exod.  vi.  15).  Called  in  Numb.  xxvi. 
13  and  in  1  Chron.  iv.  24  Zerah.  [2^£BAH 
(3).] 

(3)  Another  reading  for  Izhab(1  Chron. 
iv.  7— R.V.)  or  Jezoab  (A.V.). 

Zohaleth  [Heb.  ZohheUth  =  *<a 
serpent "]. 

A  "stone,"  meaning  "serpent-stone" 
Uee  etym.],  beside  En-rogel,  near  which 
Adoniiah  slew  oxen  and  sheep  for  the 
feast  designed  to  celebrate  his  assumption 
of  the  sovereignty  (1  Kings  i.  9).  Major 
Conder  pointed  out  that  a  dangerous 
passage  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  village 
of  Siloam  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Zehwele, 
or  Zahweileh,  which  is  like  an  altered  form 
of  Zoheleth.  But  Prof.  Sayce  {Introduc- 
tion to  Ezra,  Nehemiahy  and  Esther,  88) 
considers  that  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
words  have  no  real  affinitv,  and  that  the 
term  "stone"  was  not  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  clifl;  he  therefore  objects  to  tne 
identification. 
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Zohetli  [Heb.  Zohheth  ;  aforeigii  word, 
of  doubtful  etymology  {Ge9en%u»)\ 
=  *♦  strong"  (?)  {pxfQrdB%hW{\, 

A  son  of  Ishi,  a  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iy.  20.     [BsN-ZoHETH.] 

Zopliali  [Heb.  Tsophahh  =  *' a,  flask,** 
"a  bottle  "J. 

An  Aaherite,  the  eldest  son  of  Helem 
(1  Chron.  yii.  35,  36). 

Zopliai  [Heb.  T»ophai  =  **  a  honey- 
comb "  (?)1. 

A  Kohatnite  Leyite,  the  son  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chron.  yi.  26).  Called  in  yerse  36 
Zuph.     [ZUPH  (1).] 

Zophar  [Heb.  rwj»Aar=  *<  forward," 
"pert"  (?)  (Gesenitu);  **a  chatterer" 
{Oxford  mble);], 

A  Naamathite,  one  of  Job's  "  friends  " 
(Job  ii.  11 ;  zi.  1 ;  XX.  1 ;  xlii.  9). 

Zoiihlm  [Heb.  7>opAtm=  "watchers"] 
A  field  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  the 
second  of  the  three  points  of  yiew  from 
which  Balak  showea  Balaam  the  Israel- 
ites, against  whom  he  wished  curses 
directed  (Numb,  xxiii.  14).  Major  Conder 
places  it  at  Tal'at  es  Safa,  in  the  yallej 
separating  the  south-eastern  point  of 
Pisgah  from  Luhith. 

Zorab,  Zereah,  Zaxeah.  [Heb.  Tsorah 
=  **  a  jplace  of  hornets  "]. 

A  city,  town,  or  yillage  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xy.  33— A. V.  and  R.V.V 
but  inhabited  by  the  Danites  (xix.  41). 
Manoah,  Samson'^s  father,  belonged  to  the 
place  (Judff.  xiii.  2),  and  yisitations  from 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  Samson  him- 
self m  the  yicinity^  (2.5).  He  was  buried 
near  the  town  (xyi.  31).  Some  of  the  fiye 
Danite  spies  and  of  the  warriors  who 
subsequently  took  Laish  were  from  Zorah 
(xviii.  2,  8,  11).  The  town  was  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  10).  It  was 
inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29). 
The  three  forms  occur  in  the  A.Y.  The 
K.V.  uniformly  spells  the  name  Zorah. 
The  Palestine  explorers  identify  it  with 
Sur'ah,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of 
Sorek,  2  miles  west,  slightly  south,  of 
Eshtaol,  and  14  west  of  Jerusalem. 

Zoratbite.  Zareatlilta  [Eng.  In  Heb. 
Tsorathi], 

A  nanve  or  inhabitant  of  Zorah,  or 
Zoreah  fl  Chron.  ii.  63  ;  iv.  2).  The  A.V. 
has  both  spellings;  the  B.Y.  only  the 
first. 

[ZoBiLH]  (Josh.  xy.  33— A.V.). 
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Zorite  [Eng.    In  Heb.  Twrn]. 

Either  the  same  m  ZoitATinTE  t<l-y-)t  or 
if  not,  then  a  natiye  or  uihdihlt«uit  of  a 
place  now  unknowu  (I  Ciirou.  iL  64). 

Zerobabel  [NT.  Gr.]  [ZEsuimABEi.] 
(Matt.  i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  [ii.  27). 

Znar    [Heb.    Tmar  -   *'  niialliie» '% 

[ZOAB.] 

The  lather  of  ti*at  Nethao^l  ycho  was 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  I^^cliar  in  the 
wilderness  (Numb.  LB;  ii.  5 ;  vii.  18^  23 ; 
X.  15). 

Zvjflk  [Heb.  Taapk  =  **a  boni>TCCimli '* 
(Gesenius)  ;  "  abomidiiig  witli  wmter  " 
'Furai);  **a  fiag,"  "a  sedgt?''  {^Jx/t^ 
^ible)]. 

{I)  A  Man,— An  anci*«tor  of  the  p»>phet 
Samuel.  The  same  as  ZofhaI  (<l.y.)  (1 
Chron.  vL  36). 

(2)  A  Plaee.—K  "laad*^  or  district 
through  which  Saul  and  h\A  fss^mX  pavK^ 
when  they  were  looking  for  tlie  lost  aiinri, 
Axiparently  Sajrm«l  resided  witMn  its 
limits  (1  Sam.  ix.  fi).  The  rcgkn  maj 
have  been  called  after  hh  £itii3estor,  1m^^ 
[No.  (1).]  EaiimtliriiiL  -  Zophim,  the 
yillage  whence  Elkait:^}i^  the  iirDplwt*! 
father,  came,  meanf^  "  lfaiiMiUi.%im  of  th* 
Zuphites,"  or  neoplo  of  Zuph.  Not  pi^ 
peny  identifiea. 

Z  n  r  [Heb.  Ttar  =  '*  u  ^tont?,**  *U 
fiint""arock"].    [Trm.) 

(1)  AMidianite  ihief  or  kmjc,  the  falliar 
of  that  Cozbi  whom  Phiiielia»  n^lew  (Nitmb, 
xxv.  16).  He  wiiH  hmij«>lf  killed  in  tltai 
battle  with  the  Lso-aGHiU'i^  in  wlLich  BaUa^ 
fell  (xxxi  8J.  He  oeeniK  to  Imve  bscw  ■ 
vassal  of  Sihon,  tho  Amorite  king  (Jc^fa. 
xiii.  21}. 

(2)  A  B^amitc,  a  eon  of  JtJuel,  otid 
brother  of  Kiah,  Saul's  fathtr  {i  Qhx^m, 
viii.  30). 

Znriel  [Heb.  Tmriei  =  **  (whow)  TOck 
(is)  God  "J. 

A  leadinff  Merarite  Levitt'  m  the  wilder^ 
ness  (Numb.  iii.  36— ll,V.). 

Znrlaliaddal  [Heb.  Tj^ii^fiuddm  = 
"  (whose)  rock ^bV the  Almighty  "]. 

The  father  of  Sbduifiiel,  |iniice  of  the 
Simeonites  in  the  wildvnicsa  ^Numk  i*  6 ; 
ii.l2;  yii.  36,  41;  x.  19), 

Zniim,  ZvsliiLa  [Heb.  Z»tzim^  of  dotiht- 
ful  meaning]. 

A  tribe  occupying  a  dlatnct  nxlle^l  Ham 
[Hax  (3J],  east  of  the  Jonlan.  rouqf  -^^ 
by    Cheaorlaomer    and   hh   c<Jiift4< 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).    Apparently  the  i 

ZAMZUJaCDC(q.V.). 
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